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Anthracrite  Coal,  introduction  of  amongst  the  poor 

recommonded,  13. 
Adams  Hannah — brief  sketch  of  her  character,  96. 
Alabama,  sale  of  negroes  there,  &c.  152. 
Agents  of  the  Friend,  list  of,  29,  141,  240. 
Anecdote  of  a  Dog,  40. 

Abb^  De  L'Epee,  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  52. 
American  Board  of  Commissions,  &c.  memorial,  115. 
A  Kempis, — extract,  91,  189. 
Appearing  of  the  heavenly  messengers,  148. 
Affectionate  Address,  &c.  by  T.  Shillitoe,  158, 165, 
190. 

Avenger  stayed,  186. 
An  extract,  213. 
Adventurer — extract,  234. 
Amsterdam,  277. 

Abercrombie  John  on  Intellectual  Powers,  &c.  349, 

354,  363,  395,  402,  410. 
Attention  and  Memory,  culture  and  improvement  of, 

363. 

American  Snow  Bird,  388. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Life  in  Polar  Regions,  3. 

Aitkin  Robert,  interesting  fact  respecting,  16. 

Anti-Prophane  Society,  152. 

Asia,  climate  in,  155. 

Africa,  boring  for  water  in  the  deserts  of,  291. 
Animalcules,  291. 

African  Discovery,  345,  353,  361,  369,  377. 
African  Tornado,  description  of,  380. 
AfHicting  Dispensation,  384. 
Astronomical  Discoveries,  grandeur  of,  213. 
Art  of  Contentment,  extract,  254. 
Abolition  movements  in  England,  323. 
Anonymous,  extract  360,  376,  378. 
Amusements  of  the  Stage,  37. 
Accumulation  of  Wealth,  62. 
Asylum,  15th  annual  report  on  state  of,  231. 

Barbados,  number  of  lives  lost  in  hurricane  there,  8. 

Banks  John,  extract,  31. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  notice  of,  40. 

Brazil — abolition  of  Slave  Trade  there,  128. 

Backhouse  James  and  Companion,  their  embarkation 

to  New  Holland  133;  arrive  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

288;  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  384. 
Bakewell  Robert,  his  remarks  respecting  America, 

&c.,  348. 
Bedouins,  sagacity  of,  56. 

BrewGter's  Life  of  Newton,  130, 145, 153, 162,  170. 

Beaty,  extract,  133. 

Beautiful  and  affecting  incident,  188. 

Bee  Hives  in  London,  261. 

Benezet  Anthony,  extracts  from  letters  of,  297. 

Bernard  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  306,  314. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  annual 
meeting  of,  224;  3d  Annual  Report  of,  266;  Circu- 
lar, 268. 

British  Sunday  Schools,  291. 

Book  of  the  Seasons,  by  Howitt,  5. 

Boswell,  extract  from,  68. 

Broadhead  John,  obituary  notice  of,  390. 

Bruyere — extract,  148. 

Buck-wheat,  a  new  kind,  255. 

Bunyan — on  his  style,  344. 

Business,  on  the  pursuit  of,  398. 

Capacity  of  Children,  87. 

Carter's  Epictitus — extract,  111. 

Chancery  Suit  in  New  Jersey,  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of,  118;  prospectus  for  publishing  arguments, 
&C.245;  Judges  Ewing  and  Drake's  opinion,  sketch 
of,  320. 

Cape  De  Verds,  famine  at,  283. 

Clay  Henry,  extract  from  speech  of,  173. 


Calvin,  Bartholomew  S.,  his  address  to  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  194;  letter  of  thanks  to   do.,  222. 

Caterpillar,  instinctive  foresight  of,  217. 

Cardinal  Grosbeak,  or  Red  Bird,  289. 

Clarkson  Thomas,  testimony  respecting,  314. 

Camden  Testimony,  325,  342. 

Classics,  study  of,  unfriendly,  &c.  359. 

Canstoin  Baron — account  of,  393. 

Character  of  a  Gentleman,  anecdote,  412. 

Chesterfield  School  Fund — notice  for  argument,  24. 

Central  School,  Report  of,  Site  fixed,  &c.  85;  Site 
purchased,  regulations  respecting,  184;  annual 
meeting  of,  report,  &c.260. 

Cherokee  Case — decision  in  favour  of  missionaries, 
176;  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  177;  Writ 
of  Mandamus  in  the  case,  192;  opinion  of  Justice 
M'Lean,  193,  202,  210,  219,  227. 

Cherokee  Phoenix,  extract — more  oppression,  235,  ex- 
tract— murder  of  Tun-ah-ee,  275. 

Census — incorrect  as  to  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  243. 

Centre  of  gravity  of  the  human  body,  261. 

Crime — state  of,  16. 

Cicero — striking  extract  from  his  writings,  87. 
Crisp  Stephen,  a  prayer  by,  111. 
Christian  Principle,  strength  of,  151. 
Christian  Religion  distinguished  from  all  others,  &c. 
407. 

Christianity,  healthful  influences  of,  208. 
Climate  in  Asia,  155. 

Compromise — property  question  discussed,  15,  23, — 

error  corrected,  24. 
Crousaz — extract,  24. 
Consolation  of  Prayer,  31. 
Confessions  of  a  Gamester — extract  from,  44. 
Communications  of  O.  P.,  remarks  on  by  Melanc- 

thon,  61. 

Cooner  Richard,  of  African  descent — testimony,  &c. 
87. 

Cope  Oliver — obituary  notice  of,  125. 
Consumption  of  Ardent  Spirits  in  United  States,  124. 
Choctaw  Indians — affecting  account,  <S;C.  139. 
Commercial  Integrity — Judges  Hopkinson's  Lecture, 
201,  209. 

Cholera  Malignant — progress  of 248,  272;  particulars 
respecting  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  295;  serious 
remarks  respecting,  303,  do.  359,  do.  372;  extract 
of  letter  from  Dublin  relative  to,  360. 

Cholera  Statements,  304,  320,  324,  332, 344,  352,  360, 
368,  376,  392,  404. 

Cholera  long  ago,  261. 

Cox  Ross — his  adventures  on  Columbia  River,  249, 
258. 

Coloured  Children  Infant  School,  260,  264. 

Crook  in  the  Lot — extracts  from,  262. 

Coloured  People,  free  and  slaves — number,  &c.  264. 

Conformity  to  the  vain  fashions,  &c.  293. 

Cloud  Joseph,  testimony  respecting,  310. 

Corbit  John  C. — Obituary  notice  of,  367. 

Comets — communication  relative  to,  401. 

Cowper  and  his  Brother,  405,  413. 

Condescension  essential  to  Brotherly  Harmony,  409. 

Correspondents— notices,  to  29,  112,  376,  384,  404. 

Curious  fish,  384. 

Crying  Children,  277. 

Darby  Deborah,  epistle  of,  to  Friends  at  Congenies, 
&c.  375.  • 

Detraction,  admonitions  to  shun,  6. 

Decision  important,  respecting  Jurors,  29. 

Defence,  or  cases  stated  to  meet  certain  objections, 
271. 

Death  from  coal  gas,  277. 
Dress,  remarks  on,  2  87. 

Delaware  and  Iroquois  Indians — from  History  of, 
351. 


Devotion  of  Mind  and  religious  conversation,  366. 
Dreaming — from  Abercrombie's  Enquiries,  &c.  395, 
402,  410. 

Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  East  Indies,  33, 
42,  50. 

Dignity  of  Human  Nature — extract,  127. 
Diminutive  Volume,  232. 

Difference  between  rising  at  5  and  7  o'clock,  408. 
Dictamus  Fraxinella — singular  phenomenon,  412. 
Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist,  81,  89. 
Dryden — extract,  24. 

Dymond's  Principles  of  Morality — extracts,  62,  86, 
135,  142,  366. 

Deaths — William  M.  Wright;  George  D.  Jones, 
Isaac  Bonsall,  8;  Elizabeth  E.  Randolph,  Reuben, 
Haines,  16;  Benjamin  Maule,  24;  Joseph  C.  Swett, 
28;  David  Lukens,  Mary  Lownes,  29;  Susan  Bis- 
pham,  George  Abbott,  40;  Enos  Hoag,  48;  Beulah 
Parker,  53;  John  J.  Johnson,  64;  Lydia  Keese, 
Sarah  Balderston,  Ehzabelh  Sellers,  88;  Hannah 
Newbold,  Ann  Pancoast,Lucy  Abbott,  96;  William 
Savery  Warder,  James  Lownes,  Rebecca  Ash,  104; 
Elizabeth  Guest,  112;  Lydia  Miller,  119;  Sarah 
Scattergood,  Eliza  Sharpless,  Oliver  Cope,  Sarah 
Savery,  128;  John  Matlock,  Peleg  Mitchell,  133; 
Abigail  Knowles,  141;  Richard  Humphreys,  Mary 
Townsend,  144;  Solomon  White,  160;  Thomas 
Edge,  166;  Paul  Macy,  Mary  Pancoast,  176;  Sa- 
muel Canby,  Morris  Smith,  200;  Joseph  Terrell, 
205;  Sarah  Taylor,  216;  John  I.  Wells,  224;  Mar- 
garet M.  Collins,  229;  Gulielraa  Taber,  240;  Eliza- 
beth  Jones,  254;  Rachel  F.  Winslow,  264;  Eliza- 
beth Biddle,  272;  Hannah  Taber,  James  Taber, 
Timothy  Chase,  Samuel  Knowles,  2S8;  John  Paul, 
Jr.,  292;  Mary  Basset,  Abigail  H.  Warder,  Leonard 
Snowdcn,  292;  Martha  Willis,  Sarah  Winslow, 
Sarah  Pope,  304;  Samuel  Carr,  307;  Hannah  Spen- 
cer, 312;  Elizabeth  Robertson,  319;  Rebecca  Scott, 
Nathaniel  and  Rachel  Barton,  324;  Edward  Tho- 
mas, 328;  Allen  Hill,  335;  Mary  Letchworth.  341; 
Thomas  Matthews,  Isaac  P.  Taylor,  352;  Hannah 
Eddy,  Deborah  Dawes,  Rachel  Tyson,  360;  John 
C.  Corbit,  367;  Eliza  H.  Buzby,  John  Haines,  Susan 
Lawton,  368;  Hannah  Sleeper,  376;  Dorothy 
Large,  389;  David  Carpenter,  Desire  Wood,  Amos 
Carpenter,  Phebe  Hubs,  Phebe  Willits,  391;  Han- 
nah Wilbur,  397;  Sarah  Wistar  Lukens,  404; 
Samuel  Carpenter,  408;  Joseph  Brantingham,  416. 

Early  Friends,  soundness  of  their  preaching,  &c.  6, 
206,  222,  230,  238,  255, 263,  270,  278, 286, 29.3, 302. 
336. 

Early  Reproof  of  Conscience,  29. 

Extract  from  Speech  of  U.  S.  Senator,  133. 

Elephant,  interesting  account  of  one,  106. 

Eventful  and  Perilous  Adventure,  249,  258. 

Extreme  Divisibility  of  Matter,  291. 

Evidence  of  Prophecy,  63,  70,  73, 101,  110. 

Ewing  Charles,  Chief  Justice,  Death  of,  &c.  352 ; 
Testimonials  respecting,  392,  400. 

Encouragement  to  Religious  Effort,  157. 

Eruption  of  Jorullo  in  1759,  28. 

Equatorial  Day,  225. 

Eye,  apparatus  for  protecting,  43. 

Editorial  Remarks — on  commencing  another  vol.  8; 
relative  to  Fuel-Saving  Society,  16;  noticing  occur- 
rences among  the  Separatists,  40;  improved  state 
of  Friends'  Academy  in  Fourth  street — Herschell's 
preliminary  discourse,  &c.,  53  ;  on  unfounded  re- 
ports respecting  Law  suits — claim  by  Hicksites  to 
Orange  street  property  relinquished,  68;  relative 
to  present  crisis  in  regard  to  Cherokees — lottery 
system,  80 ;  letters  to  a  young  naturalist — site  of 
Central  School,  &c.,  88;  immoral  publications,  &c. 
96  ;  memorial  on  lotteries,  &c.,  104 ;  selections  from 


vr 


Pringle  and  Montgomery — pamphlet  by  Enoch 
Lewis,  112  ;  excitements  in  regard  to  the  coloured 
people — spirit  of  enquiry  on  the  subject  in  the 
South,  Slc.  120 ;  expelling  free  blacks  from  southern 
states — discussion  respecting  slavery  in  Virginia 
Legislature — temperance  societies,  128;  address 
by  T.  Shillitoe,  IGO;  Hcrschell's  discourse  on  natu- 
ral piiilosophy — debates  at  Richmond  on  slavery, 
168;  iniprisoninoiit  of  missionaries  in  Georgia 
declared  illegal,  17G;  relative  to  Judge  Marshall's 
opinion  on  Cherokee  case,  184 ;  do.  Justice 
M'Lean's,  192 ;  tract  association — B.  S.  Calvin,  &c. 
200;  Judge  Ilopkinson's  lecture — bill  concerning 
people  of  colour,  205;  discussion  concerning  people 
of  colour,  Virginia,  &c.,  229;  Locke's  rules  of 
church  government,  210;  House  of  Refuge,  245 ; 
Friends'  Asylum  and  state  of  its  funds — School 
for  coloured  infants — Union  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, 258;  Cholera  at  Paris,  264;  coloured  people 
at  Charleston  and  emigration  to  Liberia — Indian 
War,  &c.,  288;  debates  in  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates— Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  &c.,  312  ;  Flint's 
Mississippi  Valley,  &c.,  320;  Cholera,  324,  344; 
Abercrombie's  Inquiries,  &c. — communication  of 
J.  R.  T.,  352;  hints  about  new  publications — re- 
specting cholera  and  the  theatre,  376;  coloured 
deputation  from  Natches,  Sic,  arrive  at  Liberia, 
384;  Philadelphia  Tract  Association,  397;  relative 
to  decision  in  Chancery  suit — Foster's  Report — 
Tithe  System,  416. 

Family  Religion,  112. 

Fashionable  Christians,  309. 

France — cholera  morbus  there,  333. 

Factory  Children— English  bill  for  benefit  of,  389. 

Female  Spectator — extract,  125. 

Female  Citizen's  Memorial  on  Slavery,  Virginia,  140. 

Free  Inquiring  Spirit,  149. 

Free  People  of  Colour — on  recent  excitements  re- 
specting, 200 
Fenelon — extract,  204. 
Free  Negroes  in  Alaryland,  226. 
Frequent  Drinking,  291. 

Friend's  Library,  remarks  respecting,  56 ;  ditto.  303. 
Fires  in  Chimnies,  2C1. 

Friends  in  the  Ministry  who  visited  America,  306. 
Friends'  Asylum,  remarks  on  from  Mis.  Rep.,  340. 
Flint's  History  of  Mississippi  Valley,  313,  321,  329, 

338,  346,  356,  370,  379,  386. 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries,  98,  277. 
Fortin  James  and  other  persons  of  colour — address, 

ic,  124. 

Foster's  Report,  notice  of  publication,  136,  141;  evi- 
dence of  William  Jackson,  190. 

Fossil  Forrest  discovered  at  Rome,  189. 

Fox  George,  extract  I'rom  an  epistle  of,  150;  stereo 
typed  edition  of  his  Journal,  229,  300  ;  his  Epistle 
to  governor  of  Barbadoes,  301. 

Fothergill  Samuel,  Epistle  of  to  FViends  of  Tortola 
382. 

Fothergill  Dr.  John — letter  of  relative  to  Ackworth, 
350. 

Fuel-saving  Society — introduction  of  antliracite  coal 

amongst  the  poor,  13. 
Fuller,  extract,  140,  277. 
Flying-Fisii  and  Dolphin,  362. 

Glascuw  Statistics.  192. 

Gambling — cost  of  licenses  for,  at  New  Orleans,  304, 
Grave  of  William  Penn,  314. 

Green  Street  Meeting,  proceedings  there,  &c.,  32, 38, 
55. 

General  Aspect  of  Palestine,  112. 
Great  Plague  in  time  of  Ilmperor  Justinian,  137. 
Glciinings  of  Natural  HI."lory,  (Jesso)  305,  323. 
Green  Jacob,  arrival  of  in  Philadelphia,  333. 
Grilhn  Mary,  memorial  respecting,  38. 
(iignntic  Rook,  232. 

Griffith  John — i-xtracls  from  his  journal,  301. 

Grimke'B  AddroBH,  extract  from,  359. 

Glory — .Military  Viriiies — from  Dymond,  135,  M2. 

Guest  Elizabeth — obituary  nolico  of,  119. 

Guardian,  extract,  311. 

Gypiies  of  Fricdericktlohra,  331. 

Hayti,  recent  communication  from,  SlC^  ID,  IT,  26. 
Hay,  mode  of  preservation  in  Russia,  16. 
Hartly  Thomas,  extract  from  his  writingx,  32. 


Hall  Bishop,  extracts,  279,  327. 
Hall  David,  letter  from  to  John  Griffith,  390. 
Herschcll,  extracts  from  his  discourse,  &c.,  49,  57,  66, 
161,  169, 185. 

'  Historical  Society,  J.  R.  Tyson's  discourse  before,  23. 
Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  5. 
Horse,  on  the  treatment  of,  66. 
Hopkinson  Judge,  on  commercial  integrity,  201,  209. 
House  of  Refuge,  report  of  managers,  243. 
Humphreys  Richard,  obituary  notice  of,  168. 
Hume  the  Historian,  204,  299. 
Hurricane,  Audubon's  account  of  one,  252. 
Humming  Birds,  339. 
Huntingdon  S.,  extract,  376. 

Infant  Education,  51,  59,  290. 

Jackson  William,  his  evidence  in  Chancery  suit,  190. 
Italy — scenery  of,  259. 

Italian  Musicians,  arrival  of  remarked  upon,  343. 
Ice-palace  of  Catherine  II.,  36. 
Iceland,  education  without  schools  in,  37. 
Interesting  Discovery  in  Medical  Science,  67. 
Jews,  expulsion  of  from  Spain,  76. 
Ireland — decrease  there  in  consumption  of  spirits, 
125. 

Intemperance,  Wirt's  testimony  against,  156. 
Impey  Mary,  obituary  account  of,  198. 
Jesup  Martha,  obituary  notice  of,  207. 
Incentive  to  faithfulness,  228. 
Independent  Whig — extract,  237. 
Jews,  manners  and  customs  of,  265,  274,  281. 
Incident  relating  to  D.  Darby  and  R.  Young,  8. 
Indiana  Y.  Meeting,  account  of,  8,  16;  minutes  of, 
46. 

Indians — Wirt's  plea  in  defence  of,  19. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt,  147. 

Instinct  of  Sheep,  156. 

India— picture  of,  233,  241,  250. 

Immoral  Publications,  125. 

Iron  Steam  Boat,  391. 

Ionian  Islands — schools  in,  391. 

Illustration  of  Malachi  iii.  2,  3,  243. 

Kentucky  Cavern,  4. 

Keith  on  Evidence  of  Prophecy,  63,  70,  73,  lOl',  110, 

126, 134, 143, 149. 
Killiam  Hannah  arrives  at  Liberia,  352 ;  death  and 

obituary  notice  of,  367,  368 ;  her  letters  from  Sierra 

Leone,  extracts,  411. 
Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  Charity  edifieth,  73. 

Labour-Saving  Machinery,  1,9. 

Laty  Gilbert,  incidents  in  the  life  of,  48. 

Law  Decision  in  Tennessee  respecting  a  slave,  96. 

Laws  of  Nature,  knowledge  of  important,  161. 

Language,  originally  the  e;ift  of  God,  167. 

Law  William— extracts,  280,  365. 

Lander,  Richard  and  John,  extracts  from  their  Jour- 
nal, 330,  345,  353,  361,  369,  377. 

Lee  Samuel,  early  life  and  studies  of,  34. 

"Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist,"  81,  89. 

Lectures  on  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Porleus, — extract, 
94. 

Leaves,  structure  of,  99. 

Lewis  Enoch,  on  Militia  System,  107,  373,  381,  396, 
403. 

Liberia,  intelligence  from,  24,  78, 83 ;  letter  from  Cap. 
Abels,176;  sentiments  respecting  of,  jicople  of  colour, 
Charleston,  283  ;  relative  to  ardent  spirits  there,  324. 

Liverpool  Blind  Asylum,  37. 

I,idbctter  .Sarah,  obituary  notice  of,  175, 

Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  214. 

Lotteries,  cutting  sarcasm  respecting,  37  ;  memorial 
to  Icgislatiiro  of  Pennsylvania  on,  79  ;  extract  from 
report  of  committee,  vtc,  94 ;  hopeful  prospect,  152; 
bill  passed  in  House  of  Representatives  Pa.,  192. 

lyOltcry  System — remarks  on,  65. 

IaiikIoii  Yearly  Meeting — general  Epistle,  1831, 1-1; 
do.  IP,"!?,  374;  minute  of  declaring  its  connection, 
&r.  359,  short  account  yearly  meeting,  360. 

London  Magazine — extract  from.  111. 

Loiigivily  ill  the  Ihiitod  Slates,  184. 

I.ocke,  extract,  208;  Rules  of  Church  Government 
by,  •J37. 

Lobster — mechanism  of,  268. 

Maryland,  legislative  measures  respecting  coloured 


people  there,  168;  appropriation  for  colonizing  free 
negroes,  197;  abstract  of  law  on  the  subject,  226. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  opinion  of  on  Cherokee  case, 
177. 

Mandamus,  of  Supreme  Court  in  Cherokee  case,  192. 
Manley  Richard — notice  of  poems  by,  229. 
March — from  Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  235. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  265,  274,  281. 
Marten,  sagacity  of  the,  267. 

Mexico,  abolition  of  slavery  in,  166;  large  tree  in, 
195. 

M'Lean  Justice,  opinion  in  Cherokee  case,  193,  202, 

210,  219,  227. 
Memory,  the  power  of,  167. 
Mechanism,  a  specimen  of,  240. 
Meteorology,  245. 

Meetings  of  Friends  in  England  and  America,  272. 
Medical  Commission  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  report 

of,  317. 
Meekness,  365. 

Milk,  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet,  44. 
Mississippi,  navigation  of,  92. 

Militia  System — extracts  from  pamphlet  on,  by  Enoch 

Lewis,  107,  373,  381,  396, 403. 
Migration  of  Birds,  148,  305. 
Misrepresentation  corrected,  301. 
Moravian  Settlements  Barbadoes — destruction  of,  114. 
Monthly  Review— extract,  138,  389. 
Mocking  Bird — account  of,  298. 
Morris  Robert,  interesting  correspondence  of,  &c. 

299. 

Monrovia,  colony  of,  and  slave  trade,  308,  316. 
Montreal,  mortality  there  by  cholera,  309. 
Mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  25,  33,  41. 
Murray  Lindley — extract,  360. 

Marriages — Charles  M.  Morris  to  Ann  Jenks,  8;  Jo- 
seph Tatum  to  Anne  Cooper,  William  Jones  to  Jane 
Pennell,  16;  Samuel  Bettle,  jun.  to  Mary  Ann 
Jones,  68;  Isaac  R.  Gilford  to  Phebe  T.  Rushraore, 
88;  Charles  Lippincott  to  Ann  W.  Star,  120;  Benja- 
min R.  Knowles  to  Margaret  Purdie,  200;  Robert 
R.  Levick  to  Hannah  M.  Jefferson,  205;  Joshua 
Maule  to  Sarah  N.  Ecroyd,  232;  Jacob  Parker  to 
Margaret  Haydock,  245;  Caleb  E.  Pleasants  to  Mar- 
tha Reeve,  280;  John  H.  Cornell  to  Rachel  Webster, 
Hiram  Haight  to  Phebe  Barker,  Isaac  Peckham  to 
Pela  B.  Wilson,  Nathaniel  M'Donald  to  Sarah 
Knowles,  285;  Simeon  Ballance  to  Phebe  Embree, 
292;  John  Dickinson  to  Mary  Edmondson,  360; 
Benjamin  E.  Valentine  to  Elizabeth  Rhoads,  404; 
Job  R.  Tyson  to  Eleanor  Cope,  416. 

National  Gazette,  terse  remarks  copied  from,  39. 
National  debt  overlooked,  &c.  284. 
Native  Africans — from  Liberia  Herald,  383. 
New  Volcanic  Island,  58. 
Newton  John— extract  from  letter  of,  108. 
Negro  Slavery  and  State  of  Virginia,  121. 
New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  127;  CirctJar, 
171. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  extracts  from  Brewster's  Life  of, 

130,  145, 153,  162,  170. 
New  York  Tract  Association  of  Friends'  Report  ,275; 

Bible  Association  of  Friends'  Report,  279;  yearly 

meeting,  280. 

New  Jersey  appropriation  in  favour  Edge  Pillock  In- 
dians, 194;  S.  S.  Calvin's  address  to  legislation  of, 
194;  his  letter  of  thanks,  222. 

New  York,  cholera  there,  312. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  account  of,  53. 

Norton  Hannah,  obituary  notice  of,  367. 

Oaths,  progress  of  Bill  to  abolish  in  England,  24. 
On  the  nature  of  true  worship.  111. 
Osborn  Charles,  embarks  for  England,  216. 

Parker  Beulah — obituary  notice  of,  64. 
Plainness  of  dress,  127. 
Plainness,  remarks  on,  247. 

Paupers  at  Baltimore,  intemperance  mostly  cause  of, 
127. 

Palmer's  .Vphorism's — extract,  248. 

Parncl  James,  account  of — lines  to  his  memory,  318. 

Preaching  of  early  F'riends,  soundness  of,  6,  206,  222, 

230,238,246,255,  263,  270,  278,  286,  293,  302, 

336. 

Pernicious  Publications,  86, 
Persian  Story,  99. 
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Petrified  Forest,  197. 
Pennsylvania,  Primitive  History,  &c.  290. 
Prevailing  Epidemic,  serious  thoughts  respecting, 
357. 

Penn  William— his  family  government,  364. 
Pitcairn's  Island,  or  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  25, 
33,  41. 

Principles  and  Practice,  30. 

Philadelphia  Tract  Association  of  Friends'  Report, 
199;  List  of  Tracts  at  Depository,  400. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  instruction  of 
poor  children,  &c.  239. 

Picture  of  India,  233,  241,  250. 

Primitive  Times  and  Practice,  326. 

Philosophy  that  stops  at  second  causes  reproved,  321. 

Primitive  doings  in  Pennsylvania,  333. 

Philadelphia — appearance  of  cholera  there,  344. 

Priestman  David — obituary  respecting,  383. 

Polar  Regions,  animal  and  vegetable  life  in,  3. 

Portuguese,  discoveries  of  in  East  Indies,  33,  42,  50. 

Profession  Verses  Practice,  69,  93. 

Profane  Swearing,  213. 

Progress  of  Unbelief,  335. 

Public  Worship,  good  reason  for  punctuality  in,  37. 
Punishment  of  murder,  debate  on  Society  Islands, 
385. 

Physical  Sciences,  nature  and  advantages,  49,  57,  66. 
Poetry — original.  Lines  suggested  by  the  musings  of 

Viator,  29;  on  the  departure  of  a  Friend  to  the 

West  Indies,  72;  The  Cholera,  133,  The  Brook,  189; 

Humility,  284;  Thou  whose  unslumbering,  watchful 

eye,  373. 

Selected — The  Faith  of  Abraham,  8;  Musings,  by 
Viator,  21;  The  Autumn  Evening,  37;  Regard  due 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  56;  The  Thunder  Storm, 
56;  Thoughts  during  Silent  Worship,  93;  The  Bi- 
chuana  Boy,  109;  A  Cry  from  South  Africa,  109; 
My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  117;  Mercy, 
144;  Christ  the  Rock  of  Ages,  148;  The  Poor  Man's 
comfortable  Reflection,  148;  Friends,  156;  Who  is 
my  Neighbour,  160;  March,  168;  To  the  Fringed 
Gention,  173;  Jesus  the  Sanctifier,  197;  God  is  our 
Refuge,  205;  Trials  and  Afflictions,  208;  Hymn  to 
the  North  Star,  216;  The  Wind;  224;  Lines  on 
Death— Early  Friends,  229;  The  Gladness  of  Na- 
ture, 240;  Hymn  to  Death,  244;  April,  260;  The 
Return  of  Spring,  272;  Sonnet  to  Liberia,  284; 
Lines  on  John  Woolman,  292;  On  revisiting  the 
country,  312;  On  James  Parnel,  318;  Suggested  by 
the  description  of  a  beautiful  Young  Woman,  &c. 
341;  To  my  Babe,  351;  Watch  and  Pray,  357;  Ode 
to  Sickness,  365;  Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  Father, 
381;  The  Factory  Child,  389;  The  Common  Mother, 
408;  Meeting  again,  412. 

Quail — curious  facts  respecting,  37. 
Quaker  Fire-side,  167. 
Quakerism,  348. 

Qualities  which  constitute  a,  well  regulated  mind,  349, 
354. 

Raining  Trees,  195. 
Rapid  flight  of  Insects,  213. 
Religious  weight,  importance  of,  196. 
Retirement,  364, 

Religious  Conversation — on  a  ppointments  for,  65. 


Recurrence  to  first  Principles,  406. 
Remarkable  detection  of  fraud,  412. 
Richmond  Whig,  extract  from  respecting  slavery, 
173. 

Ricks  Stephen,  a  coloured  child,  account  of,  214, 
303. 

Ross  John,  Cherokee  chief,  extract,  &c.  85. 

Rhode  Island  Yearly  Meeting — short  notice  of,  320. 

Rudolph  Henry  William,  account  of,  &c.  54. 

Rules  of  Church  Government,  by  Locke,  237. 

Ruby-throated  Humming-bird,  281. 

Russia — longevity  in,  348. 

Rutty  Dr.  John,  extracts  from  his  Diary,  358. 

Russian  Vapour  Bath,  387. 

Slave  Ship  wrecked,  24. 
Sagacity  of  a  grey-hound  and  pointer,  37. 
Slave  Traffic  in  the  United  States — statement  re- 
specting, 40. 

Slavery  in  Virginia — subject  discussed  in  legislature, 
interesting  respecting,  88;  Memorial  by  Friends, 
95;  extract  from  National  Gazette — from  Speech 
by  Moore,  121,  129;  Females  of  Fluvanna  County, 
Memorial  of,  140;  further  particulars — discussion 
closed,  141;  Colonization  Bill  likely  to  pass,  152; 
passed  by  House  of  Delegates,  160;  extract  from 
Chandler's  Speech,  164;  M'Dowell's  do.  211,  220. 

Slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  error  in  last  census  cor- 
rected, 104. 

Slave  Trade  on  Coast  of  Africa,  state  of,  113,  122, 
131,  138. 

Slaves,  emancipation  of  by  a  citizen  of  Georgia, 
127. 

Slavery,  abolition  of  in  Mexico,  166. 

Sandwich  Islands — extract  from  view  of,  146 ;  extract 

from  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  257. 
Stage  Coaches  in  Scotland,  200. 
Sparrow — curious  fact  respecting  one,  268. 
Scraps  by  V.,  291,  297,  319,  322,  333. 
Seneca — extract,  144,  363. 
Scepticism,  261. 

Spreading  of  Bible  and  other  good  works,  285. 
Sewells'  History — new  edition  announced,  &c.,  292, 
344. 

Scenes  in  Africa,  330. 

Steam  Carriages,  391. 

Science  and  Art,  triumphs  of,  18. 

Silk,  from  different  animate  creatures,  99.  105  ;  con- 
sumption of,  244. 

Shillitoe  Thomas,  afiectionate  address  of,  158,  165, 
174,  190. 

Simla  Lyndactyla,  or  Ape  of  Sumatra,  236. 

Schools  for  Coloured  Persons — communication,  109. 

Solar  System,  245  ;  scenes  of,  343. 

Snow  on  the  White  Mountains,  26th  August,  408. 

Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  372. 

Suttees — decree  against  confirmed,  384. 

Taylor  Jonathan,  death  of,  117;  additional  account, 
151. 

Talipot  Tree,  148. 

Tract  Association  of  Philadelphia  Circular,  218. 

"  That  they  all  may  be  one,"  351. 

Taylor  Jane — extract,  371. 

The  first  Steam  Boat,  21. 

The  Season, — call  upon  the  charitable,  68. 


The  Good  Man's  Breakfast  Hour,  101. 

Test  of  Christian  Character,  112. 

Temperance  Societies  in  Scotland,  125. 

The  Jews,  existence  of  evidence  to  truth  of  Bible,  126, 
134,  143,  149. 

Temperance  Society  of  New  York,  circular,  171 ;  anni- 
versary, 127;  of  Pennsylvania,  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, 223. 

Temperance  Societies  in  England,  204. 

Tennent  William — anecdote  of,  218. 

Temple — extract,  261. 

Treasures  of  the  Deep,  268. 

The  alarm  of  1706,  273. 

The  Delaying  Sinner,  284. 

The  Season,  coldness  and  backwardness  of,  284. 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  337. 

Trees,  experiment  upon,  347. 

The  Seven  Churches,  359. 

Tincture  of  Roses,  412. 

Tithes,  reasons  why  Society  of  Friends  object  to,  415. 
Thomas  Edward — obituary  of,  328. 
Tyerman  and  Bennet's  Voyage,  incident  from,  188, 
extracts  from,  257,  385. 

Valley  of  Mississippi,  statistics  respecting,  36. 
Valley  of  Death,  in  Java,  173. 
Valuable  Work  expected.  248. 
Verulam  Lord — saying  of,  108. 
Vesuvius,  notice  of  recent  eruption  of,  259. 
Vicissitudes  of  Life,  remarks  on,  60. 
Virginia  Legislature,  Friends'  memorial  to  on  slavery, 
95. 

United  States— population  of,  slaves  in,  103. 
Universal  Peace,  241. 

Union  Benevolent  Association  Report,  252;  Ladies' 

Branch  do.  253,  395. 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting — notice  of,  320. 
Unitarianism,  Modern — from  Robert  Hall's  works, 

328. 

Volcano  in  the  Mediterranean,  13. 

WTiale  Fishery  of  U.  States,  summary  view  of,  67. 

War,  testimony  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  &c. 
75  ;  suggestions  respecting  examined,  277 ;  a  war- 
rior's opinion  of,  319. 

Watchman,  89, 137,  153,  225,  300. 

Way  land — extract — encouragement  to  religious  effort, 
157. 

Washington  President,  address  to  by  Y.  Meeting  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  answer,  198. 

Wasp,  its  paper  making  instincts,  217. 

Washington  George,  interesting  incident,  341. 

Weeds,  method  of  destroying,  16. 

Wesley  Charles  and  the  Earthquake,  140. 

Wells  John  J.,  notices  of  him,  408. 

Wirt's  Plea  for  the  Indians,  19;  Testimony  against 
intemperance,  156. 

Wirt  William,  on  the  grandeur  of  Astronomical  Dis- 
coveries, 213;  on  Sunday  Schools,  279. 

Wolf,  strange  occurrence  respecting  one,  245. 

Yearly  Meeting,  remarks  on  the  approach  of,  183;  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  address  to  President  Washing- 
ing,  and  his  answer,  198;  Session  for  1832,  notice 
of,  224;  additional,  231. 

Youthful  efforts,  218. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  396.  Vol.  IV.) 

We  have  shown  that  the  use  of  machines 
in  the  production  of  several  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  augments  their  quantity,  reduces  their 
price,  and  diffuses  them  throughout  the  differ- 
ent ranks  of  civilized  society,  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  labourers  pro- 
Jitahly  employed,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labour.  The  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  and  illustration  will  demon- 
strate, that  every  other  species  of  industry  to 
which  machinery  has  been  applied,  has  been 
in  like  manner  extended  and  made  more  pro- 
ductive. The  use  of  the  cotton  gin  in  cleansing 
the  raw  material,  and  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments of  the  machinery  employed  in  its  ma- 
nufacture, have  increased  the  quantity,  and 
reduced  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics,  so  as  to 
put  them  within  the  means  of  purchase  of 
every  individual  in  all  communities,  that 
have  any  pretensions  to  civilization.  The 
chapter  of  the  "  Working  Man's  Companion," 
devoted  to  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
attention,  but  its  length  forbids  quotation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  silk-stockings,  pins, 
needles,  nails,  buttons,  glass,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  in  common  use,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  been  followed  with  its  usual 
good  effects,  viz  : — cheap  production,  abun- 
dant supply,  and  increased  employment  of 
the  poor,  for  proof  of  which  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  work  under  review. 

Amongst  civilized  people  the  contrivances 
to  save  labour  are  not  limited  merely  to  those 
things  which  pass  under  the  general  name 
~  of  machines,  nor  is  their  employment  confin- 
ed to  such  processes  as  are  designated  by  the 
general  term  manufactures. 

In  our  varied  domestic  economy  we  are 
continually  resorting  to  labour  saving  devices. 
Cooking  apparatus,  washing  machines,  bells, 
(fee.  belong  to  this  class.  Waiving,  however, 
the  further  examination  of  details  into  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  moral  effect  of  that  sound 
economy  which  directs  the  use  of  labour  sav- 
ing machinery.  Christianity,  in  teaching  the 
sublime  doctrine  "  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,"  pro- 


claims the  principle,  that  each  individual  in 
a  social  community,  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  his  industry  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
may  deem  most  productive  of  advantage  to 
himself — provided  he  does  not  thereby  in- 
fringe upon  the  same  equal  privilege  of  his 
neighbour,  or  refuse  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  public  burthens,  or  claim  the  right  to  do 
some  act  in  contravention  of  morality  or  good 
order.  In  the  exercise  of  this  great  privilege, 
each  individual  is  advancing  the  most  cer- 
tainly both  his  own  and  the  public  good.  If 
he  invents  a  machine  which  abridges  his  own 
labour  or  renders  it  more  productive,  he  effects 
a  public  saving  to  the  same  extent ;  he  adds 
to  the  capital  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  The  bees  practise  upon  this  principle  ; 
they  learn  to  accumulate  something  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  pre- 
sent wants.  The  old  honey  in  the  hive  is 
their  capital,  and  every  addition  made  to  it  by 
each  individual  bee,  is  an  increase  of  the 
common  capital.  In  the  application  of  the 
power  o{  capital.  Divine  Providence  has  fur- 
nished man  with  the  means  of  counteracting 
the  inconveniences  which  arise  to  individu- 
als from  the  displacement  of  those  who  are 
temporarily  deprived  of  employment,  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  This 
argument  may  be  stated,  so  as  to  show  that  in 
a  civilized  community  every  man  employs 
capital,  and  that  mere  labour  is  not  efficient 
without  the  aid  of  capital ;  and  this  doc- 
trine being  established,  we  are  enabled  to 
cut  up  by  the  roots  many  of  the  most  per- 
nicious fallacies  of  those  radicals  and  level- 
lers, who  affirm  that  labour  alone  is  the  source 
of  wealth  and  the  cause  of  production — that 
the  accumulation  of  capital  is  the  source  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  poor  are  subject — that 
the  operatives  alone  are  useful  members  of 
society — and  finally  that  a  forcible  distribution 
of  property  should  be  frequently  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  wealth  of  society. 
The  tendency  of  all  truth,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  is  to  peace,  order,  and  conser- 
vation. A  sound  economy  allows  liberty, 
but  it  abhors  licentiousness ;  it  permits  the 
free  exercise  of  human  industry,  but  it  pro- 
tects the  producer  in  the  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  his  labour — it  recog- 
nises the  right  to  produce,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  a  free  peaceable  indivi- 
dual exercise  of  this  right  as  a  prosecution  of 
the  general  plan  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
who  designs  all  his  creatures  to  possess  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  comforts  and  con- 
solations. An  enlightened  Christian  economy 
teaches,  that  war,  slavery,  crime,  and  evil 
legislation,  retard  most  powerfully  the  ad- 
vance of  nations  in  the  comforts  and  conve- 
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niences  of  civilization,  and  tend  the  most 
certainly  to  produce  misery  and  want ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary,  a  return  to  the  Christian  rule  of 
doing  unto  others -as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  would  restore  true  free- 
dom, true  comfort,  and  true  equality  amongst 
mankind.  In  every  sense,  and  in  reference 
to  every  kind  of  truth,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  "  he  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 
free,  and  all  are  slaves  besides." 

Interference  with  the  operations  of  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  Providence,  whether  it  appears 
in  the  more  violent  form  of  machine  break- 
ing, or  agrarianism,  or  whether  it  assumes  the 
milder  aspect  of  "corn  laws"  and  similar  le- 
gislative devices,  to  turn  the  current  of  human 
industry  into  circumscribed  and  unprofitable 
channels,  proceeds  from  the  same  root,  and  is 
indefensible  except  upon  the  same  false  prin- 
ciples. The  tendency  of  all  its  operations  is 
to  make  mankind  less  prosperous  and  happy. 
As  our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than 
merely  to  suggest  subjects  for  thought  and 
hints  for  more  extended  reflection,  we  must 
return  from  these  general  propositions  to  the 
subject  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  capital. 

Capital  being  the  accumulation  of  the  fruits 
of  former  industry,  those  nations  which  con- 
sume immediately  all  they  produce,  with- 
out leaving  a  store  for  future  production, 
have  no  capital.  They  are  poor  and  wretch- 
ed, living  as  we  say  of  individuals  "  from 
hand  to  mcuth."  "  The  accumulation  of 
capital  is  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  mul- 
tiplying the  power  of  man.  United  with  the 
power  of  exchange — that  is,  the  power  of  giv- 
ing capital  for  labour,  and  the  produce  of 
capital  and  labour  for  other  produce,  it  con- 
stitutes in  a  great  degree  the  superiority  of 
that  portion  of  our  species,  who  employ  it 
over  those  who  do  not."  "  The  use  of  capi- 
tal consists  in  its  advance.  It  goes  before  all 
operations  of  labour  and  trade.  It  is  the 
power  that  sets  labour  and  trade  in  motion  ; 
just  as  the  power  of  the  wind  or  w-ater,  or 
steam,  gives  movement  to  wheels  and  pistons." 
So  intimately  connected  is  labour  with  capi- 
tal, that  every  man  that  works  employs  some 
species  of  capital.  The  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness which  enables  him  to  work,  is  the  capi- 
tal he  must  have  acquired  before  he  could 
attempt  to  call  himself  an  etBcient  workman. 
He  that  begins  to  work  at  the  commencement 
of  the  week,  and  receives  his  wages  at  the 
end,  has  been  supported  in  the  interim  by  the 
advance  of  capital.  If  the  food  he  consimied 
during  the  week,  was  bought  by  his  own  mo- 
ney, he  advanced  his  own  capital ;  if  he  ob- 
tained it  on  trust,  he  was  maintained  by  the 
advanced  capital  of  some  other  person. 

Every  farmer  must  have  capital  in  land,  in 
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stock,  in  tools,  &c.  and  must  make  advances 
in  payment  for  labour  before  the  industry  of 
the  agricultural  operatives  can  be  productive. 
Of  course  the  labourer  is  as  much  interested 
in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  this  capi- 
tal as  he  is  in  the  continued  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and  he  is  also,  for  the  same  reason,  in- 
terested in  employing  those  improved  modes 
of  agriculture,  which  tend  to  augment  the  ca- 
pital of  his  employer;  for  whatever  retards 
the  acquisition  of  capital  diminishes  the  means 
for  the  productive  employment  of  labour. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  manufacturing 
labour  and  capital,  and  most  eminently  to  the 
capital  employed  in  commerce, "  which  circu- 
lates through  the  world  in  a  thousand  forms, 
but  all  comes  back  in  produce  to  the  country 
which  sends  it  out.  Nations  that  have  no  ac- 
cumulated stock,  that  is,  no  capital,  have  no 
commerce,"  and  the  enjoyment  of  nothing 
which  is  not  the  produce  of  their  own  land. 

But  in  order  to  accumula,te  capital  or  enjoy 
its  advantages,  it  is  necessary  that  its  possess- 
ors should  be  secured  from  the  depredations 
of  other  men.  In  despotic  countries,  such  as 
Turkey,  where  property  is  seized  upon  by  the 
government,  people  are  afraid  to  avow  them- 
selves rich  ,•  they  prefer  hiding  their  property, 
and  living  not  on  the  profits  of  capital,  but  upon 
its  diminution.  There  is  not  sufficient  secu- 
rity to  authorise  the  outlay  of  capital  in  agri- 
cultural or  other  enterprize,  which  requires 
time  to  produce  its  returns.  So  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries  where  the  lawless 
violence  of  a  mob  renders  the  investment  of 
capital  hazardous  and  uncertain.  Who  will 
build  farm  houses,  mills,  or  manufactories? 
Who  will  raise  stock,  employ  machinery,  or 
import  foreign  goods,  to  exchange  for  domes- 
tic commodities,  if  fire  and  havock  await  his 
property  ?  And  if  agrarian  laws  were  in  fa- 
shion, who  would  accumulate  property  to  have 
it  divided  with  others,  who  never  contributed 
to  its  production  ]  Industry  would  be  para- 
lized,  for  it  would  be  deprived  of  its  spring. 
Accumulation  would  cease,  for  all  motive  for 
exertion  beyond  that  requisite  for  the  supply 
of  the  present  hour  would  be  taken  away — 
civilization  would  end,  and  barbarism  again 
exercise  its  sway  over  the  earth. 

Tiic  proposition  here  asserted  is  thus  laid 
down  in  the  work  under  review.  "  If  any  act 
be  committed  by  which  ca])ital  is  cither  de- 
stroyed or  ])laccd  in  danger,  there  is  an  in- 
security in  the  employment,  and  that  there- 
fore capital  is  first  withdrawn  from  that 
employment  which  is  most  dangerous,  and 
secondly  from  the  country  altogether,  if  all 
its  employments  become  equally  dangerous." 
Let  us  consider  another  inqiortant  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  capital,  a  benefit  which  it 
yields  more  especially  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich,  viz  : — the  means  of  subsistence,  whilst 
present  profitable  cm])loyment  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  tlic  operative. 

The  evil  of  llie  introduction  of  a  new  ma- 
cliinc,  is  the  displacement  whicii  it  occasions 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  producing  by 
hand  what  the  machine  is  designed  to  make 
— and  these  individuals  must  be  supjiortedi 
until  they  can  find  new  employment,  either  by 
the  accumulated  wealth  or  capital  of  the  whole 


commnuitl  or  by  the  savings  which  they  them- 
selves have  made  in  a  time  of  prosperity ; 
before  enlarging  upon  this  matter,  however, 
let  us  take  into  view  some  preliminary  reason- 
ing, which  we  extract  from  the  work  under 
review.  "  Those  who  have  taken  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  question  of  machinery,  say, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  greater  demand  than 
the  existing  means  can  supply,  every  new  dis- 
covery in  mechanics  is  a  benefit  to  society, 
because  it  gives  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
existing  wants.  They  add,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  the  things  produced  are  suffi- 
cient for.  the  consumers,  the  discovery  is  a 
calamity,  because  it  does  not  add  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  consumers,  it  only  gives  them 
a  better  market,  which  better  market  is 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  existence  of  the 
producers."  "  All  such  reasoning  is  false  in 
principle  and  unsupported  by  experience. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  nor  if  machines  went 
on  improving  for  five  hundred  years,  at  the 
rate  they  have  done  for  the  last  century,  could 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  limit  to  the  wants 
of  the  consumers. 

"  The  great  mass  of  facts  which  we  have 
brought  together  in  this  book  must  have 
shown  you,  that  the  cheap&i-  an  article  of  ne- 
cessity becomes,  the  more  it  is  used  ;  that 
when  the  most  pressing  wants  are  supplied, 
and  supplied  amply  by  cheapness,  the  con- 
sumer has  money  to  lay  out  upon  new  wants, 
and  when  these  are  supplied  cheaply,  he  has 
others  to  be  supplied.  It  must  be  borne  in 
rnind,  that  the  first  great  object  of  all  the  new 
improvements  is  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
consumers,  by  making  commodities  cheap  and 
plentiful.  The  working  man  stands  in  the 
double  character  of  producer  and  consumer, 
and  the  question  of  cheapness  of  production 
is  a  much  more  important  one  to  be  decided 
in  his  favour  as  a  consumer,  than  the  question 
of  dearness  of  production  to  be  decided  in  his 
favour  as  a  producer.  Every  man  tries  to  get 
as  much  as  he  can  for  his  own  labour,  and  to 
pay  as  little  as  he  can  for  the  labour  of  others. 
"  If  a  mechanic  succeeding  in  stopping  the 
machine  used  in  his  own  trade,  by  any  strange 
deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  things, 
were  to  get  higher  wages  for  a  time,  he  him- 
self would  he  the  most  injured  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle.  When  he  found  his 
loaf  cost  him  two  shillings  instead  of  one — 
when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  with 
his  bucket  for  iiis  sup|)ly  of  water — when  his 
coal  cost  a  guinea  a  busiiel,  instead  of  eight- 
een pence ;  when  he  was  told  by  tlie  hosier 
that  his  worsted  stockings  were  advanced 
from  Is.  6(/.  to  5.9.  a  i)air;  when  in  lact,  the 
price  of  every  article  tliat  be  used,  siionld  be 
double,  treble,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  attainment;  what, 
we  ask,  would  be  tlie  use  to  him  of  liis  advance 
in  wages  !  Let  us  never  forget  tliat  it  is  not 
for  the  employment  of  labourers,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  that  labour  is  employed 
at  ail.  The  steam  engines  are  not  working 
in  the  coal  pits  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
ships  sailing  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Thames, 
to  give  employment  to  colliers  and  sailors, 
but  to  make  coals  cheap  in  London.  If  the 
people  of  London  could  have  coals  without 


the  steam  engines  and  the  ships,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  and  better  for  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"If  they  could  get  coals  for  nothing,  they 
would  have  more  produce  to  exchange  for 
money  to  spend  upon  other  things,  and  the 
comforts  therefore  of  every  one  of  us  would 
be  increased.  This  increase  of  comfort,  some 
of  you  may  say,  is  a  question  that  more  affects 
the  rich  than  it  affects  us.  This  again  is  a  mis- 
take. The  whole  tendency  of  the  improvements 
of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  has  not  only  been 
to  lift  the  meanest  of  you,  in  regard  to  a  great 
many  comforts,  far  above  the  condition  of  the 
rich  four  hundred  years  ago,  but  absolutely  to 
place  you  in  many  things  upon  a  level  with 
the  rich  of  your  own  day.  You  are  surround- 
ed, as  we  have  constantly  shown  you,  through- 
out this  book,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  had  no  ex- 
istence two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  are  not  only  used 
by  a  few,  but  are  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all  men.  Every  day  is  adding  something  to 
your  comfort — your  houses  ^re  better  built — 
your  clothes  are  cheaper,  you  have  an  infinite 
number  of  domestic  utensils,  whose  use  even 
was  unknown  to  your  ancestors — you  can 
travel  cheaply  from  place  to  place,  and  not 
only  travel  at  less  expense,  but  travel  ten 
times  quicker  than  the  richest  man  could 
travel  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Above  all,  you  are  not  only  advancing 
steadily  to  the  same  level  in  point  of  many 
comforts  with  the  rich,  but  you  are  gaining 
that  knowledge  which  was  formerly  their  ex- 
clusive possession.  Keep  fast  hold  of  that 
last  and  best  power,  and  you  will  learn  what 
your  true  individual  interest  is  in  every  situa- 
tion in  which  you  can  be  placed,  and  you  will 
learn  now  that  it  is  useless  in  any  way  to 
struggle  against  that  progress  of  society  whose 
tendencies  are  to  make  all  of  us  more  com- 
fortable, more  instructed,  more  virtuous,  and 
therefore  more  happy."  "  We  have  endea- 
voured, to  show  throughout  this  book,  that 
the  one  great  result  of  machinery,  and  of  every 
improvement  in  art,  is,  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production ;  to  increase  the  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  But  it  is  a  most  happy  arrange- 
ment of  the  social  state,  as  we  liave  also 
sliown  you  all  along,  that  cheap  production 
gives  encreased  imployment. 

"  The  same  class  of  false  reasoners,  who  con- 
sider that  the  wants  of  society  are  limited, 
cry  out,  it  is  better  to  have  a  population  of 
men  than  of  steam  engines.  That  might  be 
true  if  the  steam  engines  rftrf  put  out  the  men  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the  productions 
by  which  men  are  maintained,  they  increase 
the  men.  What  has  increased  the  population 
of  England  nearly  ten  fold  during  the  last 
500  years,  but  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
of  life,  which  has  enabled  more  men  to  live 
within  the  land  ?  There  is  no  truth  so  clear, 
that  as  the  productions  of  industry  multiply, 
the  means  of  acquiring  those  productions 
multiply  also.  The  productions  which  are 
created  by  one  producer,  furnish  the  means 
of  purchasing  thq  productions  created  by 
another  producer,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
double  production,  the  necessities  bf  both 
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one  and  the  other  are  better  supplied.  The 
multiplication  of  produce  multiplies  the  con- 
sumers of  produce. 

"  There  are  probably  upon  the  average,  no 
more  hats  made  in  the  year  than  there  are 
heads  to  wear  them ;  but  as  there  are  fifteen 
millions  of  heads  of  the  British  subjects  of  king 
William  IV.  and  there  were  only  five  millions 
of  British  subjects  of  queen  Anne,  it  is  self 
evident  that  the  hat  makers  have  three  times 
as  much  work  as  they  had  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  What  has  given  them  three 
times  as  much  work?  The  trebling  of  the 
population.  And  what  has  trebled  the  popula- 
tion? The  trebling  the  produce — the  trebling 
the  means  of  maintaining  that  population." 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR 
REGIONS. 

(Concluded  from  page  412,  Vol.  4.) 

The  fulmar,  or  petrel  (procellaria  glacia- 
lis),  is  the  close  attendant  of  the  whale-ships 
in  every  stage  of  their  progress.  Termed 
emphatically  the  bird  of  storm,  it  faces  the 
northern  tempest  when  raving  with  its  ut- 
most fury,  and  seats  itself  on  the  agitated  crest 
of  the  mountain-wave  as  calmly  as  if  resting 
on  the  surface  of  an  untroubled  lake  !  It  fol- 
lows with  one  uniform  object, — that  of  snatch- 
ing and  feasting  on  portions  of  blubber.  As 
soon  as  a  whale  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  begins  to  be  cut  up,  an  immense 
muster  takes  place,  sometimes  exceeding  a 
thousand,  all  stationed  in  the  rear,  watching 
for  the  fragments  which  are  wafted  to  lee- 
ward. The  peculiar  chuckling  noise  by  which 
they  express  their  eager  expectation,  the  vo- 
racity with  which  they  seize  on  the  fat,  and 
the  huge  morsels  which  they  swallow, — the 
envy  shown  to  those  who  have  obtained  the 
largest  of  these  delicate  morsels,  and  often 
the  violent  measures  taken  to  wrest  it  from 
them, — afford  to  the  sailors  curious  and  amus- 
ing spectacles.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is 
sometimes  so  covered  with  them,  that  a  stone 
cannot  be  thrown  without  one  being  struck. 
When  an  alarm  is  given,  innumerable  wings 
are  instantly  in  movement,  and  the  birds, 
striking  their  feet  against  the  water  to  aid 
their  flight,  cause  a  loud  and  thundering  plash. 

The  petrel,  however,  does  not  enjoy  alone 
this  delicious  ocean-festival.  It  is  sought  with 
equal  avidity  by  the  various  species  of  the 
larus  or  gull — the  arctic  gull,  the  kittiwake, 
and  the  snow-bird  (larus  eburneus),  which 
last  excites  admiration  by  its  pure  and  beau- 
tiful white  ;  but  the  elegance  of  its  taste  does 
not  correspond  to  that  of  its  appearance,  fat 
blubber  being  its  choicest  luxury,  while  it 
utters  a  loud  and  disagreeable  scream.  But 
all  these  ravening  tribes  of  the  northern  sky 
have  a  terrible  rival  in  the  glaucous  gull  {la- 
rus glaiicus),  who  equals  in  rapacity  and  sur- 
passes them  all  in  power  and  strength.  In 
consideration  of  this,  the  Dutch  have  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  burgomaster ;  but  that 
sage  magistrate  uses,  we  trust,  his  power  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  his  winged  repre- 
sentative, who  employs  it  solely  in  wresting 
from  the  weaker  species  whatever  he  sees 
them  possess,  and  esteems  desirable.  He  is 
usually  hovering  high  in  the  air,  or  seated  on 


the  loftiest  icy  pinnacles,  whence,  having 
fixed  his  eye  on  a  delicious  morsel,  he  darts 
down  on  the  possessor,  which,  whether  fulmar, 
snow-bird,  or  kittiwake,  must  instantly  resign 
the  coveted  prize.  Happily  for  these  races, 
the  burgomaster  species  is  very  small  in  num- 
ber, compared  to  the  multitudes  over  whom 
he  tyrannizes. 

The  genus  anas,  comprehending  the  swan, 
the  goose,  and  the  duck,  large,  useful,  and 
often  beautiful  birds,  traverse  in  vast  flights 
all  the  northern  seas  and  waters.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  anseres,  they  have  all  webbed  feet, 
consisting  of  branching  toes  connected  by  a 
membrane,  which  enable  them  to  move  with 
equal  facility  in  the  water  as  on  land.  The 
swan,  with  its  stately  plumage,  frequents 
chiefly  the  inland  seas  and  lakes,  of  which  it 
has  been  called  the  peaceful  monarch.  The 
goose,  a  less  elegant  but  more  useful  species, 
migrates  in  vast  numbers  every  spring  to 
breed  on  the  arctic  shores  and  islands,  and 
affords  a  valuable  supply  of  food  to  all  the 
northern  settlements.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  salt  tiuee  or  four  thousand  annually 
for  winter.  The  Indians  celebrate  the  month 
of  their  arrival  under  the  title  of  the  goose- 
moon.  Migration  during  the  rigorous  season, 
resorted  to  even  by  quadrupeds,  becomes  the 
still  more  natural  resource  of  the  feathered 
creation.  Even  in  September,  the  flocks  of 
geese,  winging  their  way  to  the  southward, 
supplied  a  warning  to  Captain  Franklin  of  the 
winter  that  was  closing  in  upon  him. 

The  duck  reaches  a  still  higher  latitude 
than  the  goose,  and  endures  still  severer  cold. 
Great  flocks  of  that  species  called  the  eider 
arrive  in  spring  on  the  most  northern  shores 
of  Greenland.  All  the  birds  that  fly  over  the 
frozen  seas  are  provided  by  nature  with  a  rich 
and  ample  plumage,  and  a  lining  of  soft  down 
beneath ;  and  the  people  of  these  countries 
find  the  skins  of  birds,  with  the  feathers  in- 
side, to  be  one  of  their  most  comfortable  ar- 
ticles of  clothing.  But  the  down  of  all  the 
known  species  of  birds  is  surpassed  in  fine- 
ness by  that  of  the  eider,  the  delicious  soft- 
ness of  which  fits  it  for  the  couch  of  kings. 
A  pound  of  eider-down,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Giesecke,  is  usually  sold  for  a  pound 
sterling.  The  finest  is  that  which  the  birds 
pluck  from  their  breast  to  line  the  interior  of 
the  nest.  The  Greenlander,  watching  his  time, 
removes  this  precious  lining  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed,  whereupon  the  poor  animals  form 
a  second,  destined  to  share  the  same  fate. 

Among  other  arctic  birds  are  the  terns, 
which  on  the  American  coast  are  so  very  nu- 
merous, that  an  island  has  been  named  from 
the  immense  flocks  with  which  it  is  annually 
filled.  They  produce  the  most  delicate  eggs 
of  any  water-bird.  We  may  add  the  colymbus 
(guillemot),  whose  skin  affords  a  peculiarly 
comfortable  clothing — the  tringa  (sandpiper), 
— the  cliaradrius  (plover), — the  ieimo(grouse 
and  ptarmigan),  of  which  a  species,  much 
valued  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
occupies  the  interior  of  Greenland.  All  ptar- 
migans change  their  colour  from  mottled  gray 
or  brown  in  summer,  to  pure  white  during  the 
winter  months.  According  to  De  Reste,  the 
dark  summer  covering  is  shed  at  the  end  of 


I  autumn,  and  a  new  plumage  shoots  out,  which 
I  is  white,  till  darkened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
'  follo\ving  spring — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
jrately,  a  partial  moult  takes  place  in  autumn, 
during  which  all  the  coloured  feathers  are 
thrown  out,  and  their  places  supplied  by  white 
ones,  while  in  spring  most  of  these  white 
plumes  are  again  cast,  to  make  room  for  others, 
adorned  by  the  richer  and  more  varied  hues 
of  summer.  Captain  Parry  saw  this  last  change 
go  on  so  rapidly  among  the  grouse  on  Mel- 
ville Island,  as  to  be  perceptible  from  day  to 
day. 

The  vegetable  world  does  not,  in  this  dark 
and  outer  boundary  of  the  earth,  possess  such 
an  important  and  commanding  character  as 
the  animal.  Nature,  without  departing  whol- 
ly from  her  system  and  laws,  could  not  clothe 
with  verdure  and  vegetation  a  soil  which  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  is  frozen  as  hard  as 
rock,  and  covered  with  snow  many  feet  deep. 
The  plants  of  more  genial  climates,  indeed, 
when  inserted  during  the  short  and  bright 
summer,  spring  up  and  wear  for  some  time  a 
promising  appearance;  but  they  are  all  nipt 
by  the  untimely  winter.  Still,  nature,  in  the 
northern  regions,  especially  in  those  approach- 
ing the  arctic  zone,  does  employ  resources 
similar  to  those  by  which  she  cherishes  ani- 
mal life.  The  fir,  the  pine,  and  other  trees 
of  these  climates,  on  being  pierced,  distil, 
not  the  balmy  and  fragrant  gums  of  Arabia 
and  India,  but  rich,  thick,  coarse  juices,  by 
which  their  interior  heat  has  been  preserved, 
and  which,  in  the  shape  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine, serve  many  valuable  purposes  of 
commerce.  Through  the  cherishing  influ- 
ences of  these  juices,  the  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  bordered  with  tali  dark  forests,  which 
afford  to  the  agricultural  countries  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  valuable  timber.  Even 
their  gloomy  foliage,  while  the  forests  of  the 
south  are  every  autumn  strewing  the  ground 
with  their  faded  leaves,  brave  through  the 
winter  all  the  fury  of  the  northern  tempest. 
Before  reaching,  however,  the  inclement  sky 
of  the  arctic  boundary,  this  magnificent 
growth  decays.  Trees  that  had  been  the  pride 
of  the  forest  dwindle  into  meagre  and  stunted 
shrubs.  Beyond  the  polar  circle,  these  mo- 
narchs  of  the  wood,  if  they  appear,  rise  only 
to  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  throwing  out  la- 
teral branches.  On  Melville  peninsula,  dwarf- 
willow  and  the  andromeda  tetragona  almost 
alone  afforded  to  the  Esquimaux  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  wood  for  their  arms  and  utensils.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  drift-timber  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  found  along  many  of  the 
barren  shores  of  the  Arctic  regions,  supposed 
to  have  floated  originally  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Siberian  and  other  northern  rivers. 

The  plants  which  abound  most  in  these 
dreary  climates  belong  to  the  tribes  of  mosses 
and  lichens,  the  cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus,  the 
acotyledones  of  Jussieu.  The  meagre  vege- 
tation with  which  the  arctic  surface  is  co- 
vered thus  appears  rather  as  if  it  were  an 
exudation  from  the  rocks  than  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  Yet  the  moss  and  lichen,  which 
from  the  prevailing  features  are  not  only  co- 
piously produced,  but  possess  a  nutritious  and 
salutary  qua;lity,  not  displayed  in  more  fortu- 
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nate  regions.  One  species  of  lichen  (Zr.  ran- 
giferinus)  forms,  as  it  were,  the  main  staff  of 
life  to  the  Laplander ;  it  supports  the  rein- 
deer, and  the  rein-deer  supports  him.  The 
lichen  of  Iceland,  boiled  in  soup,  or  even  con- 
verted into  bread,  is  to  the  natives  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  subsistence.  Farther  north, 
where  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  frost,  drive  the  inhabitants  to  the 
shore  and  to  animal  food,  these  vegetables  still 
afford  support  to  the  deer  and  to  the  other 
quadrupeds  which  they  use  as  food.  It  is  even 
with  a  peculiar  species  of  moss  that  they  trim 
their  lamps.  The  fungus  or  mushroom,  which 
draws  nourishment  without  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
per root,  and  the  Jilices  or  ferns,  which  consist 
only  of  one  spreading  leaf,  the  middle  rib  of 
which  forms  all  their  stalk,  while  their  slen- 
der roots  spread  under  the  ground — these  find 
the  means  of  existence  even  in  Greenland. 

The  order  alga,  and  especially  its  genus 
fvcus,  comprehending  nearly  all  the  variety 
of  marine  botany,  grows  in  vast  abundance  on 
the  northern  shores.  These  rude  plants, 
which  have  little  or  no  distinction  of  stem, 
root,  or  leaves,  and  whose  fructification  is 
often  included  within  the  substance  of  the 
frond,  cover  the  Greenland  coast  with  sub- 
marine meadows.  The  conferva,  too,  with 
their  numerous  filaments,  spring  up  in  pro- 
fusion. 

A  few  plants,  not  belonging  to  this  imper- 
fect order  of  vegetation,  embellish,  during 
the  short  summer  gleam,  the  northern  fields. 
Under  the  bright  influence  of  the  sun  at  this 
season,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  floral  tribe  expand  their  petals. 
The  ranunculus  and  anemone  display  their 
rich  and  varied  tints;  several  species  of  saxi- 
frage put  forth  their  flowers;  and  the  yellow 
poppy  has  even  a  gaudy  appearance — so  that 
the  genus  papaver,  which  enriches  the  plains 
of  Indostan,  is  among  the  last  to  expire  un- 
der the  shows  of  the  Pole.  The  nobler  fruits 
do  not  ripen  under  this  ungenial  sky ;  yet 
shrubs  producing  delicious  berries  appear  on 
the  borders,  at  least,  of  the  arctic  zone  in 
matchless  profusion.  The  northern  Indians 
consider  the  fruit  of  a  bush  called  the  aronia 
ovalis  as  the  most  delicious  food  ;  besides 
which  tlicy  have  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  red 
Avortlebcrry,  and  various  others.  Several  of 
these  are  covered  beneath  tlie  first  snows  of 
winter,  which  are  su[)i)osed  to  mellow  them, 
and  which,  when  dissolved  by  spring,  show 
the  berries  still  iianging  on  the  branches, 
while  the  buds  of  all  the  others  are  bursting: 
the  whole  producing  a  delicious  impression 
unknown  to  tliosc  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
desolation  whicii  immediately  preceded. 

These  black  climates  enjoy  a  ])rccious  boon 
in  the  plants  which  act  as  an  antidote  to  scur- 
vy, and  which  defy  the  most  severe  cold  of  the 
arctic  zone.    The  cochlcarin,  a  thick  tufted 


voyages,  naturally  excited  the  greatest  interest 
both  at  liome  and  abroad.  Tliis  singular  as- 
pect of  a  substance,  with  which  we  never  fail 
to  associate  an  idea  of  the  purest  and  most 
radiant  whiteness,  has  been  ascertained  to  re- 
sult from  an  assemblage  of  very  minute  vege- 
table bodies,  belonging  to  the  class  of  ciyp- 
togamic  plants  and  the  natural  order  called 
algcB. 

According  to  Captain  Ross,  the  arctic 
mountains  on  which  he  observed  the  red  snow 
are  about  600  feet  high,  and  extend  eight  miles 
in  length.  The  depth  to  which  the  colour 
penetrated  has  been  variously  slated  by  dif- 
ferent observers.  Some  found  tiiat  it  descend- 
ed many  feet  beneath  the  surface,  while  others 
never  ascertained  that  it  spread  beyond  one  or 
two  inches.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  colouring  matter  itself,  as  well  as  the 
snow,  is  a  ineteorological  product,  although 
Humboldt  certainly  mentions  a  shower  of  red 
hail  which  fell  at  Paramo  de  Guanacos,  in 
South  America.  Moisture  is  no  doubt  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  this  plant,  as  it  is  to 
that  of  all  the  other  algae ;  but  when  once 
formed,  it  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
tinued and  increasing  vegetation,  even  over 
rocks  and  stones,  will)  only  an  occasional  sup- 
l)ly  of  fluid.  The  propagation  of  minute  vege- 
table forms,  like  the  increase  of  animalcules,  is 
effected,  under  favourable  circumstances,  with 
a  rapidity  of  development  truly  astonishing  ; 
and  the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be, 
that  snow  is  not  the  natural  situation  of  the 
protococcus  nivalis,  but  that,  from  its  great 
tenacity  of  life,  it  not  only  preserves  its  vitality 
on  that  chilly  and  ungenial  surface,  but,  during 
the  partial  tiiawing  of  the  snow,  continues  to 
increase  and  multiply.  If  such  be  the  case,  it 
is  easy  to  suppose  how  a  wide  expanse  may  be 
covered  with  this  red  suft'usion,  during  the  dis- 
solving and  occasional  flowing  of  the  snowy 
waters.  Wr)en  once  established  among  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  north,  it  becomes  more 
numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  ocean;  and, 
increasing  in  density  from  year  to  year,  at  last 
presents  to  the  astonished  and  admiring  navi- 
gator a  sight  more  surprising  in  its  reality  than 
any  of  the  fabled  wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  singular 
subject,  we  may  observe,  that  when  the  warmth 
of  the  returning  sun  has  partially  dissolved  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  thus  contributed  to 
the  formation  and  development  of  these  micro- 
scopical plants,  tiic  vivifying  pou  crof  the  solar 
ligiil,  aided  by  some  pecidiar  and  as  yet  un- 
known property  belonging  to  the  natural 
whiteness  of  the  snow  itself,  is  highly  influ- 
ential in  tiie  production  of  the  beautiful  colour 
by  which  they  are  distinguished. 


TIIE  KENTI  CKY  CAVERN. 

The  following  description  of  a  remarkable 
natural  curiosity,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Edmonston,  in  Kentucky,  is  abridged  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New- 


juicy  plant,  of  extreme  fecundity,  is  empha 
tically  called  scurvy  grass ;  and  the  diflerent 
species  of  sorrel,  csj)ccially  the  ri/mf  j:  f/i^-  England  Review 
nua,  were  found  by  Captain  Parry  flourishing  "In  the  month  of  December,  1826,  the 
under  the  snow  at  the  very  farthest  limit  of  writer,  in  company  with  another  gentleman, 
vegetation.  being  on  his  way  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 

The  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  red  anojr,  I  ville,  took  occasion  to  visit  this  cave.  Its 
observed  by  Captain  Ross  and  our  otiicr  arctic 'entrance  was  in  a  steep  declivity  of  a  hill. 


The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  about  forty 
feet  in  height  by  fifty  in  breadth,  decreasing 
gradually  for  the  first  half  mile,  till  the  cavern 
is  no  more  than  ten  feet  in  height  and  as  ma- 
ny in  breadth ;  at  which  place  a  partition  has 
been  erected,  with  a  door  of  convenient  di- 
mensions, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
lights  of  visiters.  There  is  at  this  place  a 
current  of  air  passing  inwardly  for  six  months, 
and  outwardly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Sufficiently  strong  is  it,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  door  that  has  been  made,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  preserve  an  open  light.  It  is  called 
the  mouth  as  far  as  this  place,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  day- 
light, which  here  appears  like  a  small  star. 
Formerly  when  the  cavern  was  first  discover- 
ed, this  part  was  nearly  filled  with  earth, 
which  has  been  recently  manufactured  into 
saltpetre. 

"  Having  prepared  ourselves  with  a  suflici- 
ent  quantity  of  provision,  oil  and  candles, 
and  taking  two  persons  as  guides,  we  took 
our  last  view  of  the  daylight,  and  proceeded 
forward,  closing  the  door  behind  us.  Imme- 
diately we  found  ourselves  in  thick  and  almost 
palpable  darkness,  the  whole  of  our  four  lights 
spread  but  a  feeble  radiance  about  us.  Such 
is  the  height  at  this  place  that  we  were  hardly 
able  to  discover  the  top  ;  and,  to  see  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  was  utterly  impossible. 
From  this  place,  extended  several  caverns,  or, 
as  travellers  have  named  them,  rooms,  in 
different  directions.  This  part  of  the  cave 
is  called  the  First  Hopper.  The  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  very  light,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  The  sides  and  top 
are  formed  of  rock.  We  proceeded  forward, 
passing  several  rooms  on  our  right,  and  one 
on  our  left,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Second 
Hopper,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
mouth.  About  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  this,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guide,  the  place 
where  the  celebrated  mummy  was  found, 
which  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  American  mu- 
seum of  New  York.  It  was  found  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  by  the  side  of  the  cavern,  en- 
veloped in  a  mat,  and  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation. 

"  We  next  entered  the  room  denominated 
the  haunted  chamber.  It  is  nearly  two  miles 
in  length,  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  extending  nearly  tlie  whole  lengtli 
in  a  right  line.  The  top  is  formed  of  smooth 
white  stone,  soft  and  much  resembling  the 
plastering  of  a  room. 

"  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  water  con- 
stantly (though  almost  imperceptibly)  falling' 
from  the  above,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
has  worn  from  the  stone  at  the  top,  some  beau- 
tiful pillars,  which  extend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  room.  They  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing the  work  of  art.  In  one  of  them,  there  is 
formed  a  complete  chair,  with  arms,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  arm  chair. 

"By  this  side  is  a  clear  pool  of  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  sides 
of  the  room  are  likewise  elegantly  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  formed  from  the 
stone  at  the  top,  and  coming  down  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  like  icicles  in  the  winter, 
from  the  eves  of  buildings,  the  reflection  of 
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our  lights  upon  them  forming  a  most  brilliant 
appearance.  At  the  end  of  this  room,  we  de- 
scended a  kind  of  natural  staircase,  to  the 
depth  of  near  three  hundred  feet,  in  many 
places  affording  only  room  for  one  person  to 
proceed.  Here  we  found  a  beautiful  stream 
of  pure  water,  winding  its  way  along  between 
the  rocks.  The  situation  of  this  pai-t  of  the 
cavern  is  rendered  really  awful,  from  its  be- 
ing associated  with  a  variety  of  names  that 
travellers  have  given  it.  The  portrait  of  his 
Satanic  majesty  is  painted  here  upon  the  rock, 
and  a  large  flat  stone,  resting  its  corners  upon 
four  others,  is  called  his  dining  table.  A 
short  distance  from  this,  is  a  place  said  to  be 
his  forging  shop.  On  the  whole  they  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  frighten  the  cowardly. 
We  return  to  the  main  cavern,  and  resume 
our  course,  climbing  over  rocks  that  had  evi- 
dently fallen  from  above,  and  passing  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  on  our  right  and  left.  With 
much  exertion,  we  reached  the  place  deno- 
minated the  six  corners,  in  consequence  of 
six  rooms  or  caverns  here  taking  different 
directions.  Not  having  time  to  examine  these, 
we  proceeded  to  the  first  water  fall,  about 
two  miles  further,  over  a  level  plain.  The 
track  of  persons  who  might  have'  preceded  us 
for  ages,  were  as  plainly  visible  in  the  sand 
as  when  first  made.  There  is  no  air  stirring 
that  would  move  the  slightest  feather,  or  pre- 
vent the  impression  of  a  footstep  from  re- 
maining for  centuries. 

"We  now  directed  our  course  to  the  chief 
city,  about  one  mile  further.  A  large  hill 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cave  would  have 
exhibited  a  most  commanding  prospect,  if  the 
darkness  had  not  obstructed  our  vision.  One 
of  us,  however,  standing  upon  the  top,  with  a 
light  stationed  at  different  parts  of  its  base, 
obtained  a  novel  and  interesting  view  of  the 
cavern.  There  is  an  echo  here  that  is  very 
powerful,  and  we  improved  it  with  a  song, 
much  to  our  gratification.  We  started  for- 
ward again,  travelling  over  a  plain  of  two 
miles  extent,  and  about  the  same  distance 
over  the  rocks  and  hills,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  second  water-fall.  The  water  here  dash- 
ed into  a  pit  below  of  immense  depth.  A 
circumstance  occurred  here,  that  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  us.  The  sides  of  the 
pit  are  formed  of  loose  rocks,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  rolling  them  down,  in  order  to 
hear  them  strike  the  bottom.  Such  is  the 
depth  of  it,  that  a  minute  elapsed  before  we 
could  hear  them  strike,  and  the  sound  but 
very  faint.  One  of  our  party  venturing  too 
near,  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  a  stone,  started 
the  foundation  on  which  he  stood,  and  was 
precipitated  down  about  twenty  feet,  with 
the  tumbling  stones,  but  fortunately  a  pro- 
jecting rock  saved  him  from  destruction. 
This  put  an  end  to  all  our  amusements  ;  and 
being  much  fatigued  with  a  travel  of  twenty- 
four  hours  on  foot,  and  seeing  no  fairer  pros- 
pects of  finding  the  end,  than  when  we  com- 
menced, we  concluded  to  return.  We  ac- 
cordingly took  up  our  line  of  march,  returning 
the  way  we  came.  After  being  forty-two  hours 
absent  from  the  light  of  day,  we  again  found 
ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  a  refreshing  sleep. 


"  There  are  a  number  of  pits  of  great  depth, 
in  different  parts  of  the  cave,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  exploring  it. 
There  is  danger,  also,  of  t;iking  some  unex- 
plored room,  and  becoming  so  lost  as  not  to 
be  able  to  find  the  way  out.  This  is,  however, 
obviated  by  the  precaution  that  lias  been  taken 
as  far  as  has  been  explored,  to  place  the  figure 
of  an  arrow  at  the  entrance  of  every  room, 
pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  to  preserve  the  lights,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  find  the 
way  back  in  darkness,  farther  than  the  first 
hopper.  We  found  the  names  of  ladies  in- 
scribed at  the  farthest  points  we  reached,  and 
our  guide  remarked  that  they  were  the  most 
courageous  visiters  he  had.  From  three  miles 
from  the  mouth,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  ca- 
vern are  covered  with  a  remarkable  quantity 
of  bats,  hanging  down  from  the  top  in  the 
form  of  bee  hives,  from  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
They  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  fly.  There  are  about  twenty  differ- 
ent rooms  that  have  been  discovered,  and  but 
three  of  them  that  have  been  explored  to  the 
end.  This  vast  cavern  is  apparently  hollow 
beneath,  from  the  sound  that  is  made  by  walk- 
ing through  many  of  the  rooms.  It  would 
probably  take  months  to  explore  to  the  end  of 
all  the  rooms  that  have  been,  and  which  re- 
main to  be  discovered.  The  moving  of  some 
few  obstructions,  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
lighting  the  cavern,  would  enable  a  stage  to 
go  with  safety  to  the  second  water-fiill,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles." — A^ew  Eng.  Mag. 

HOWITT'S  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

(Sek  Page  403,  Vor..  4.) 
77ie  following  animated  delineation  is  part  of  the 
Chapter  on 
SEPTEMBER. 
"  The  trees  are  beginning  to  change  colour,  the 
orchards  are  affluent  of  pears,  plums  and  apples ;  and 
the  hedges  are  filled  with  the  abundance  of  their  wild 
produce,  crabs,  black  glossy  clusters  of  privet,  buck- 
thorn, and  elder-berries,  which  furnish  the  farmer  with 
a  cordial  cup  on  his  return  from  market  on  a  winter's 
eve,  and  blackberries,  reminding  us  of  the  Cabes  in 
tire  Wood. 

Their  little  hands  and  pretty  lips 

With  blackberries  were  dyed  ; 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 

They  sate  them  down  and  cried. 

"  The  hedgerows  are  also  brightened  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  scarlet  berries  of  hips,  haws,  honeysuckles, 
viburnum  and  bryony.  The  fruit  of  the  mountain-ash, 
woody  night-shade,  and  wild-service  is  truly  beautiful, 
nor  are  the  violet-hued  sloes  and  bullaces,  or  the  crim- 
son, massy  excrescences  of  the  wild  rose-tree  insigni- 
ficant objects  amid  the  autumnal  splendours  of  the 
waning  year. 

"Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  day,  the 
weather  of  this  month  is,  for  the  most  part,  splendidly 
calm;  and  nature,  who  knows  the  most  favourable 
moment  to  display  all  her  works,  has  now  instructed 
the  gossamer  spider  to  hang  its  silken  threads  on 
every  blade  of  grass.  We  behold  its  innumerable 
filaments  glittering  with  dew  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes,  such  is  the  immense  quantity  of  this  se- 
cretion that  it  may  be  seen  floating  in  a  profusion  of 
tangled  webs  in  the  air ;  and  covering  our  clothes,  as 
we  walk  in  the  fields,  as  with  cotton.  VThese  little 
creatures,  the  gossamer  spiders,  it  has  long  been  known, 
have  the  faculty  of  throwing  out  several  of  their 
threads  on  each  side,  which  serve  them  as  a  balloon  to 
buoy  them  up  into  the  air.  With  these  they  sail  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  return  with 


great  velocity.  By  recent  experiments,  it  appears  that 
the  spider  and  its  web  are  not,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and  by  that  means 
ascend.  The  phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to  be 
electrical,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  yet  requires  ex- 
planation. 

"  There  is  now  a  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  a  dia- 
phanous purify  of  the  atmosphere,  at  once  surprising 
and  delightful.  We  remark  with  astonishment  how 
perfectly  and  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  most  exten- 
sive landscape  lies  in  varied,  solemn  beauty  before  us, 
while,  such  is  the  reposing  stillness  of  nature,  that  not 
a  sound  disturbs  the  sunny  solitude,  save  perhaps  the 
clapping  of  pigeons'  wings  as  they  rise  from  the  stub- 
bles. The  clearness  of  vision  may  partly  arise  from 
the  paucity  of  vapour  ascending  from  the  ground  at 
this  dry  season,  and  partly  from  the  eye  being  relieved 
from  the  intensity  of  splendour  with  which  it  is  op- 
pressed in  summer  ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  the  fact 
has  not  escaped  one  of  our  most  beautiful  poets  : 
There  is  a  harmony 

In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 

Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  nor  seen, 

As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 

"  Now  it  is  delightful  among  mountains.  Moun- 
tains !  how  one's  heart  leaps  up  at  the  very  word  1 
There  is  a  charm  connected  with  mountains  so  pow- 
erful,  that  the  merest  mention  of  thera,  the  merest 
sketch  of  their  magnificent  features  kindles  the  ima- 
gination, and  carries  the  spirit  at  once  into  the  bosom 
of  tlieir  enchanted  regions.  How  the  mind  is  filled 
with  their  vast  solitude  !  How  the  inward  eye  is  fixed 
on  their  silent,  their  sublime,  their  everlasting  peaks ! 
How  our  heart  bounds  to  the  music  of  their  solitary 
cries — to  the  tinkle  of  their  gushing  rills,  to  the  sound 
of  their  cataracts.  How  inspiring  are  the  odours  that 
breathe  from  the  upland  turf,  from  the  rock-hung 
flower,  from  the  hoary  and  solemn  pine;  how  beautiful 
are  those  lights  and  shadows  throvvn  abroad,  and  that 
fine,  transparent  haze  which  is  diffused  over  the  valleys 
and  lower  slopes  as  over  a  vast,  inimitable  picture. 

"  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  ascents  of  our  own 
mountains  are  become  most  practicable.  The  heat  of 
summer  has  dried  up  the  moisture  with  which  winter 
rains  saturate  the  spongy  turf  of  the  hoUows;  and  the 
atmosphere,  clear  and  settled,  admits  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive prospects.  Whoever  has  not  ascended  our 
mountains  knows  little  of  the  beauties  of  this  beautiful 
island.  Whoever  has  not  climbed  their  long  and  heathy 
ascents,  and  seen  the  trembling  mountain-flowers,  the 
glowing  moss,  the  richly  tinted  lichens  at  his  feet ; 
and  scented  the  fresh  aroma  of  the  uncultivated  sod, 
and  of  the  spicy  shrubs ;  and  heard  the  bleat  of  the 
flock  across  their  solitary  expanses,  and  the  wild  cry  of 
the  mountain-plover,  the  raven,  or  the  eagle ;  and  seen 
the  rich  and  russet  hues  of  distant  slopes  and  eminen- 
ces, the  livid  gashes  of  ravines  and  precipices,  the 
wiiite  glittering  line  of  falling  waters,  and  the 
cloud  tumultuously  whirling  round  the  lofty  summit ; 
and  then  stood  panting  on  that  summit,  and  beheld  the 
clouds  alternately  gather  and  break  over  a  thousand^ 
giant  peaks  and  ridges  of  every  varied  hue, — but  all 
silent  as  images  of  eternity  ;  and  cast  his  gaze  over 
lakes  and  forests,  and  smoking  towns,  and  wide  lands, 
to  the  very  ocean,  in  all  their  gleaming  and  reposing 
beauty,  knows  nothing  of  the  treasures  of  pictorial 
wealth  which  his  own  country  possesses. 

But  when  we  let  loose  the  imagination  from  even 
these  splendid  scenes,  and  give  it  free  charter  to  range 
through  the  far  more  glorious  ridges  of  continental 
mountains,  through  Alps,  Apennines  or  Andes,  how 
is  it  possessed  and  absorbed  by  all  the  awful  mag- 
nificence of  their  scenery  and  character  I  The  sky- 
ward and  inaccessible  pinnacles,  the 

Palaces  where  nature  thrones 
Sublimity  in  icy  haUs  ! 
the  dark  Alpine  forests,  the  savage  rocks  and  precipi- 
ces,  the  fearful  and  unfathomable  chasms  filled  witli 
the  sound  of  ever-precipitating  waters;  the  cloud,  the 
silence,  the  avalanche,  the  cavernous  gloom,  the  ter- 
rible visitations  of  heaven's  concentrated  lightning, 
darkness  and  thunder;  or  the  sweeter  features  of  living, 
rushing  streams,  spicy  odours  of  flower  and  shrub, 
fresh  spirit-elating  breezes  sounding  through  the  dark 
pine  grove  ;  the  ever-varying  lights  and  shadows,  and 
aerial  hues ;  the  wide  prospects,  and,  above  all,  the 
simple  inhabitants  !" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  efficient  part  of  the  machinery  set  in 
operation  by  the  separatists,  to  subserve  their 
leader  and  his  cause,  was  private  detraction. 
Frequent  pilgrimages  were  performed  through- 
out the  country  by  ministers,  elders,  and 
others,  in  which  the  customary  hospitality  of 
Friends  furnished  the  opportunity  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disesteem,  which  resulted  in  the 
final  division  of  the  Society  in  five  yearly 
meetings.  Those  Friends  who  took  an  active 
part  in  resisting  the  measures  of  these  reform- 
ers, it  is  well  known,  were  objects  of  their 
peculiar  dislike.     No  small  share  of  policy 
was  resorted  to  in  prosecuting  their  designs 
against  such.    Amongst  strangers,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  approach  the  subject  cautiously, 
before  they  fully  opened  their  views,  and 
apparent  casual  reference  was  made  to  certain 
events,  to  draw  forth  an  opinion  respecting 
them.    When  the  ground  appeared  to  be  suf- 
ficiently cleared,  the  imaginary  domination 
and  impositions  of  "the  few,"  were  portrayed 
in  vivid  colours.     Strange  and  improbable 
stories  were  detailed  with  a  precisioh  and 
confidence,  which  made  strong  impression, 
and  often  gained  credence  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners.    Persons  in  the  station  of  ministers 
of  reconciliation,  who  in  time  past  had  been 
instruments  of  good  to  others,  and  thus  ob- 
tained an  ascendancy  over  the  feelings  and 
affections,  forgetting  the  nature  of  the  sacred 
office,  unhappily  lent  their  aid  and  influence 
in  spreading  evil  surmises,  jealousies,  and 
misrepresentations  respecting  certain  Friends, 
whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  name  as  ene- 
mies to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Society. 
Occasionally  these  evil  seedsmen  mistook  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  failed  to  produce  the 
fruit  they  desired.    Some  were  slow  in  be- 
lieving their  suggestions  ;  others  were  too 
well  informed  respecting  both  the  character 
of  the  assailants,  and  of  those  Friends  whom 
they  sought  to  asperse,  to  give  place  to  them 
even  for  an  hour.    But  in  many  instances 
fondness  for  something  new,  a  restlessness 
under  the  restraints  of  order  and  sound  go- 
vernment, or  a  misplaced  confidence  in  their 
ambitious  instructors,  led  others  to  join  in  the 
revolutionizing  scheme,  and  to  take  a  hostile 
attitude  in  relation  to  the  disinterested  friends 
and  servants  of  the  church.    The  labours  to 
proselytize  were  strenuously  exerted  upon  the 
junior  members  of  the  Society.    The  reor- 
ganizers  readily  conceived  that  inexperience, 
and  the  youthful  fancy  which  eagerly  grasps 
at  novelty,  could  be  more  easily  ensnared, 
than  the  cautious,  deliberating,  and  ripened 
Christian ;  and  while  they  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  influence  and  standing  of  the 
latter,  they  directed  their  efforts  towards,  and 
claimed  the  young  people  as  generally  uniting 
with  them,  trusting'  tliat  death  would  soon 
remove  the  aged  out  of  their  way,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  renounce  their  old  fash- 
ioned habits  and  principles.    But  even  in  this 
they  were  greatly  mistaken.    A  large  number 
of  the  younger  members  kept  tiieir  ground 
steadfastly,  and  couki  not  be  detached  from 
their  elder  Friends,  either  in  principle  or  affec- 
tion. Criminations,  however  unfounded,  being 
frequently  reiterated,  were  nevertheless  gra- 


dually adopted  for  truth  by  a  large  number, 
and  togetlier  with  the  apostacy  in  faith,  effected 
the  most  extensive  secession  from  the  Society 
which  has  ever  occurred  ;  including  in  its  ope- 
ration, consequences  the  most  lamentable,  both 
in  relation  to  domestic  happiness,  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  members,  and  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  professedly  embarked. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation and  distress  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
fraught  with  deep  instruction,  and  proclaims  a 
fearful  warning  against  the  spirit  of  detraction? 
To  maintain  a  just  estimate  of  our  civil  and 
religious  rights,  and  to  exercise  a  proper  vigi- 
lance respecting  the  use  of  power  and  influence, 
is  necessary  for  our  own  sakes,  for  tiie  pre- 
servation of  the  Society,  and  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  its  affairs.  Thatsuchto  whom 
much  is  committed,  should  remember,  that  one 
is  our  Master,  and  all  we  are  brethren  ;  that 
their  authority  is  not  designed  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement, but  for  edification,  and  should 
be  used  with  humility;  and  that  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  holy  Spirit,  all  have  the  same  right 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  body,  is  also  equally  clear  and 
evident.  But  if  at  any  time  we  apprehend 
ourselves  aggrieved,  or  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  danger,  as  God  is  a  God  of  order 
and  not  of  confusion  in  the  chiirches,  there 
must  be  an  orderly  method  by  which  we  may 
be  righted,  and  tlie  Society  preserved.  That 
this  method  cannot  consist  in  creating  evil 
surmises  and  groundless  charges  against  our 
friends,  who  are  sound  in  principle,  but  may 
differ  from  us  in  judgment  on  some  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  who  reflects  upon  the 
subject.  To  differ  in  opinion  on  such  matters, 
where  both  are  honestly  concerned  to  maintain 
our  testimonies  and  doctrines,  implies  no  more 
evil  intention  in  one  member  than  it  does  in 
the  other.  Eacli  then  has  an  equaPriglit  to 
exercise  his  judgment  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
without  being  subjected  to  unkind  treatment, 
and  the  danger  of  having  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  destroyed,  by  secret  whispers  and 
insinuations  tending  to  detraction. 

Love  and  unity  are  essential  to  our  existence 
as  a  religious  body.  And  hence  next  to  tliat 
worship  vvhicii  is  due  to  a  gracious  Creator, 
the  Society  lias  believed  it  necessary  to  enquire 
periodically  whether  it  is  maintained,  and 
whether  its  bane,  talebearing  and  detraction, 
are  discouraged,  and  when  any  differences 
arise,  whether  endeavours  are  used  speedily 
to  end  them.  Were  we  to  scrutinize  impar- 
tially our  individual  practice,  such  is  our 
proncness  to  scan  the  failings  of  others,  per 
haps  but  too  few  would  find  themselves  wholly 
clear  of  detraction  in  some  form,  and  thus 
contributing  accoBding  to  their  sphere,  to 
weaken  tiie  bond  of  love  and  unity.  Possibly 
one  of  the  most  insidious  shapes  in  which  this 
s\nr\t  seeks  to  gain  its  purposes,  is  in  a  kind 
of  confidential  expression  of  concern  to  our 
intimate  companions,  respecting  an  absent 
friend,  ".llis  sentiments  on  some  occasion, 
iiis  conduct  or  motives,  are  freely  canvassed 
and  censured  ;  and  if  it  should  spread  no  fur- 
ther, the  parties  in  this  way  infuse  a  prejudice 
into  each  other's  minds  respecting  him,  which 


lowers  him  in  their  estimation,  the  effect  of 
which  he  may  keenly  feel,  though  ignorant 
and  innocent  of  the  cause.  But  I  apprehend 
in  no  period  of  the  Society  has  the  spirit  of 
detraction  taken  a  wider  range  than  within 
the  last  ten  years,  until  many  seemed  to  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  backbiting,  and  were  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  such  a  virtue 
as  Christian  charity.  The  storm  raised  by 
this,  among  other  causes,  has  now  subsided 
as  regards  us.  It  remains  for  us  to  draw 
timely  admonition  from  it.  As  the  same 
causes  will  produce  like  effects,  we  cannot 
indulge  with  impunity  in  undermining  the 
reputation  and  worth  of  others  ;  the  practice 
is  hateful  and  unmanly,  and  the  measure 
which  we  mete  will  be  measured  to  us  again. 
The  ties  of  unity  and  friendship  are  delicate, 
and  when  once  severed,  cannot  be  easily  re- 
stored. In  no  other  way  can  diis  insidious, 
but  fatal  enemy  be  excluded,  but  by  personal 
watchfulness.  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting — a  total  abstinence  from 
every  appearance  of  the  evil  of  speaking  dis- 
respectfully and  lightly  of  another.  The  axe 
must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree. 
What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  that  is  to 
every  one,  watch — watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation ;  remembering  that 
whatever  may  be  our  talents,  spiritual  gifts,  or 
stations  in  the  church,  we  are  nothing  without 
that  charity  which  "  sufiereth  long  and  is 
kind  ;  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinkethno  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things."  And  the  same  apostle 
further  says,  "  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the 
Lord,  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love  ;  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

Crisp. 


SOUND   SCRIPTUEAL  VIKWS  OF  EARIY  FRIENDS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  DE- 
DUCED FROM  THEIR  PUBLIC  PREACHING. 
(CoTitmued  from  page  407,  Vol.  4.) 
Sermon  preaclied  l,y  diaries  Marshall,  at  the  close  of  a 
Meeting  in  Grace-Church  street,  JUarch  11,  J693. 

The  testimony  which  lives  in  my  soul  at  this 
time,  is  unto  the  excellency  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  .lesus  ;  which  love  is  indeed  inconrt- 
prehensible  and  unspeakable,  the  love  of  the 
everlasting  God  through  his  beloved  Son  Christ 
Jesus  ;  whom,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  for  want  of  understanding, 
and  of  a  feeling  lieart,  and  of  a  perceiving 
mind,  many  of  the  children  of  men  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  Herein  was  the  greatness  and 
extensivcness  of  the  love  of  God  unto  man- 
kind in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  ;  who 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  "  that  He 
that  knew  no  sin  might  be  made  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him."  O  the  wonderful  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  Jesus  !  "  Great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  manifest  in 
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the  flesh."  The  professors  of  this  age  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  of  it,  and  have  been 
ready  to  reflect  on  those  that  admire  it,  and 
have  a  high  esteem  of  it. 

But  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we 
can  say  in  truth,  that  we  have  an  esteem  of 
that  one  ofiering  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
that  we  can  say  as  the  apostle  did  in  his  day  : 
"  By  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified."  This  is  that  which 
hath  opened  upon  my  soul  this  morning.  The 
Lord  God  of  glory,  in  this  age  and  genera- 
tion, hath  laid  a  necessity  upon  us  to  preach 
Christ  under  the  denomination  of  a  glorious 
light,  for  he  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the 
only  Saviour,  and  so  we  are  to  have  faith  in 
him. 

The  apostles  made  it  their  work  to  persuade 
the  people  from  morning  to  evening,  that  Je- 
sus was  the  Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  that 
made  a  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate  ; 
and  that  he  was  crucified,  died,  and  rose  again, 
and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  :  and  lives  for  ever  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  This  was  the  la- 
bour, travail,  and  exercise  of  the  apostles,  to 
preach  Christ  crucified  and  risen  from  the 
dead :  "  But  the  Jews  assembled  with  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  gave  large  money  to  the  soldiers, 
saying :  Say  ye,  his  disciples  came  by  night, 
and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept."  This 
was  the  labour  of  the  apostles  and  servants  of 
the  Lord,  to  persuade  the  people,  in  their  day, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  and  that  after  he 
was  crucified  and  died,  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead :  but  the  Jews,  the  Scribes,  and  Phari- 
sees, they  did  oppose  this  ;  and  said  he  was 
not  the  promised  messiah.  But  in  process 
of  time,  through  the  powerful  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  children  of  men  did  receive 
and  believe  this  testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  (inly  Sa- 
viour. And  when  the  enemy  could  no  longer 
withstand  that  belief — when  it  came  over  the 
nations — then  the  people  were  turned  about, 
and  then  there  was  an  admission  of  that  be- 
lief that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  and  many  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  bare  name  of 
Christ,  and  with  a  profession  of  the  word, 
without  the  power. 

But  the  Lord  of  glory  hath  raised  a  people 
in  this  age  and  generation,  as  instruments 
that  might  show  forth  the  power  and  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spiritually  ;  not  there- 
by denying  or  not  in  the  least  opposing  his 
manifestation  bodily,  which  died  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  this  was  the  end  of 
his  manifestation  :  "  For  this  purpose,"  saith 
the  apostle,  "  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

So  that  now,  friends,  that  which  opens  and 
lives  in  my  soul,  and  that  which  I  have  to  say 
and  demonstrate  to  you  at  this  time,  is  this : 
that  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  hath 
raised  up  a  people  in  our  day,  to  preach 
Christ  under  that  denomination,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  preached  Christ  in  former 
days,  ages,  and  generations.  They  gave  tes- 
timony on  this  wise  :  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God  :  the  same  was  in  the  be- 


ginning with  God.  All  things  were  made  byj 
him  :  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  the  light  of  men,  and  the  light 
shined  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God  whose  name  was  John  :  the  same  came 
for  a  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  men  through 
him  might  believe.  He  was  not  that  light, 
but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  light : 
that  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  to 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not;  but 
as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  to  them 
that  believe  in  his  name." 

Did  the  opostle  John,  that  gave  testimony 
of  Christ,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  oppose  his 
appearance  in  that  body  that  was  prepared  for 
him  of  the  Father  to  do  his  will  in  ?  No,  no 
more  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  preached  his 
spiritual  appearance  and  manifestation,  op- 
posed his  bodily  appearance,  and  being  mani- 
fest in  flesh,  when  he  saith:  "  The  grace  of  God 
which  brings  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world."  No 
more  do  we  deny  or  oppose  Christ's  bodily 
appearance,  who  died  without  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem; though  we  are  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  by  many  in  this  generation. 
The  Lord  in  mercy  by  his  heavenly  power 
remove  this  misunderstanding,  and  take  away 
this  vail  from  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  ;  and  so  bring  them  to  a  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  blessed  end  of  his  coming  in 
that  blessed  body,  wherein  he  suffered,  and 
"  tasted  death  for  every  man  ;"  not  that  any 
man  might  live  in  sin,  because  he  died  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin  :  "  He  did  not  die  for  sin,  that 
men  should  live  in  sin,  but  that  they  might 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  God."  So  likewise  we 
do  not  preach  any  thing  opposite  to  Christ's 
appearance  in  that  blessed  body  who  was  "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  for  therein  he  wrought 
salvation  for  us.  "  He  is  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  and  was  made  perfect  through  suf- 
ferings. He  is  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead, 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that  hath 
loved  us,  and  cleansed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood." 

The  Lord  open  the  understanding  of  the 
children  of  men,  that  they  may  come  to  know 
the  excellency  of  his  life  and  love !  When  the 
Lord  comes  to  open  and  manifest  to  the 
children  of  men,  his  great  love,  in  sending 
"  his  Son  out  of  his  bosom,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  to  die  for  us  (for  Christ  had  a  being 
before  the  world  began ;)  when  men's  eyes 
and  hearts,  I  say,  are  wonderfully  opened  to 
see  this  love  of  God,  then  their  hearts  will  be 
melted  and  broken,  and  their  prejudices  re- 
moved, and  they  will  be  brought  to  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  God.  ^ 

We  own  the  doctrine  of  the  life  and  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  intercession  of 
Christ  Jesus  ;  and  for  any  to  say  we  deny  this, 
how  inconsistent  is  it  with  what  we  have 


I  preached  and  declared  ;  and  how  shameless  is 
!  it  for  any  to  misrepresent  or  falsely  charge  us 
with  the  contrary,  since  we  have  gone  throug 
many  exercises,  and  suffered  many  persecutions, 
buffeting?,  and  imprisonments,  for  declaring 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  so  that  if  in 
this  life  only  we  had  hope,  we  were  of  all 
men  most  miserable  ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen 
from  the  dead,  our  preaching  is  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain." 

We  have  spoken  the  truth  according  to  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  yet  how  have  the  children 
of  men  been  prejudiced  against  us  ;  how  many 
have  been  bewildered  and  led  into  error,  and 
into  misapprehension,  concerning  what  we 
have  plainly  declared  among  you. 

And  now,  to  give  a  little  ease  to  my  spirit,  I 
would  speak  something  briefly  to  you.  Let 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  extended  to 
you,  affect  your  hearts.  If  you  are  in  the  living 
sense  of  this  love,  it  will  engage  you  to  live  in 
obedience  and  subjection  to  this  heavenly  light, 
by  which  you  were  "  brought  out  of  darkness, 
and  redeemed  from  iniquity,  to  be  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works."  It  will  en- 
gage you  to  live  to  Christ  that  died  for  you  ; 
and  as  you  know  a  translation  from  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
dear  Son,  you  will  reap  the  fruits  and  benefits 
of  his  death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
intercession  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth  open  all 
your  hearts,  that  while  you  have  a  little  time, 
and  are  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  on  this  side 
eternity,  you  may  serve  the  Lord  in  your  gene- 
ration, and  fulfil  his  blessed  will,  and  finish  the 
work  which  he  hath  given  you  to  do  ;  that  you 
may  glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
glory  and  renown,  worship,  love,  service,  and 
obedience,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

Part  of  the  prayer  after  sermon. 

Let  us  hearken  to  thy  counsel,  and  turn  at 
thy  reproof ;  and  let  sorrow  take  hold  of  their 
hearts  that  have  rejected  thy  favours  and  mer- 
cies. O !  give  repentance  unto  life,  that  thy 
wrath  may  not  wax  hot  against  the  nation,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof ;  and  that  thy  fury  and 
jealousy  may  not  consume  and  burn  them  up. 
O !  make  them  sensible  of  the  sins  that  have 
been  committed,  and  of  the  misery  they  have 
deserved  ;  that  they  may  come  to  thee  for 
pardon  and  reconciliation  with  thee,  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  let  not  any  content  themselves  with  a 
bare  profession  of  Christ,  and  the  name  of 
Christians,  but  make  us  Christians  indeed,  true 
Israelites,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.  We  pray 
thee,  to  let  the  power  of  godliness  shine  forth 
in  our  hearts  and  lives.  Let  none  be  found 
among  us  that  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  open  shame  ;  and 
trample  upon  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  and 
do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

Bring  such,  we  beseech  thee,  to  true  re- 
pentance, as  have  made  light  of  Christ  and  sal- 
vation, that  ,  they  may  seek  thee  whilst  thou 
mayest  be  found,  and  call  upon  thee  while  thou 
art  near.  Glorious  God  of  life  and  love  !  thine 
eye  is  over  all  thy  people  at  this  time,  and  their 
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condition  is  known  to  thee  ;  and  the  living 
sense  which  thou  iiast  given  thy  servants  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  thy  people,  makes  them 
humble  mourners  before  Ihee,  and  doth  bow 
down  their  spirits  in  thy  sight. 

O  Lord  God  of  glory  !  let  not  thy  wrath 
and  indignation  break  forth  like  fire  against  the 
people  of  this  land  ;  but  look  down  with  an  eye 
of  compassion  from  the  throne  of  thy  glory,  and 
make  bare  thy  victorious  arm,  and  make  them 
a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  thy  power  ;  that 
they  may  be  moved  and  excited  to  repent 
and  turn  to  thee,  and  cease  from  their  vain 
►  conversation,  and  serve  thee  in  sincerity,  and 
in  the  beauties  of  holiness.  Let  the  spirit  of 
life  quicken  them  that  are  dead  in  sins  and 
trespasses,  and  remove  the  stupidity,  darkness, 
and  ignorance  of  those  that  are  strangers  to 
thee,  and  know  not  the  things  that  belong  to 
their  peace  :  and  open  their  hearts  and  minds, 
that  they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Lord  God  of  glory !  we  do  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge thy  wonderful  care  over  us,  and 
love  towards  us,  and  to  all  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  we  desire  to  offer  to  thee  praise  and 
glory,  through  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  thy 
love,  who  art  worthy  of  all  honour,  glory,  and 
renown,  power,  blessings,  and  praise,  who  art 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

THE  FAITH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

"Take now  thy  son,  thy  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  olTer  him  there  for  a 
burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains,  which  I  will  tell  thee 
of."  Gen.  xxii.  2. 

Slow  rolled  the  m'orning  mists  away, 
And  richly  glowed  the  eastern  skies, 
When  distant  far  the  patriarch  viewed 
Moriah's  lofty  mount  arise. 

Beside  him,  gay  and  blithesome,  walk'd 
The  child  of  promise,  son  of  joy; 
Abraham  beheld  with  mournful  eyes 
Tlie  smiles  of  the  unconscious  boy, 

As  gay  he  pluck'd  the  summer  rose, 
And  from  its  bosotn  brush'd  the  dew. 
Or  laughing  in  his  heart-felt  glee. 
O'er  the  green  meadows  lightly  flow. 

The  father  sick'ning  turns  away, 
'Tis  nature  pleads  within  his  heart; 
But  faith  resumes  its  wonted  sway, 
And  far  all  murmuring  thoughts  depart. 

It  is  my  son,  my  only  son, 
On  whom  my  expectations  rest. 
The  child  of  Sarah,  fondly  loved. 
In  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest. 

But  how  (would  unbelief  suggest,) 
If  he  to  death  becomes  a  prey.' 
Not  so— the  patriarch  fondly  cries — 
'Tis  God  commands  and  I  obey  I 

They  reach  Moriah's  lofly  height, — 
The  beauteous  boy  in  wonder  cries, 
"  My  father,  lo  1  the  fire  and  wood. 
But  Where's  the  lamb  for  sacrifice ."' 

A  pang  pervades  the  father's  heart, 
He  strives,  a  starting  tear  to  hide ; 
The  weakness  past,  he  criee,  my  son, 
God  will  himself  a  lamb  provide. 

Firmly  he  builds  the  altar  there, 
The  wood  is  laid,  his  son  is  bound, 
The  glittering  knife  is  rais'd — when,  lo  I 
A  sudden  glory  shines  around  : 


"  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad, 
(A  voice  in  heavenly  accent  cries) 
For  now  I  know  thou  fearest  God, 
Since  thou  hast  not  from  sacrifice 

Withheld  thy  Son,  thy  only  Son."— 
Abram  with  wonder  and  delight 
Looks  up,  and  in  the  thicket  near, 
A  struggling  ram  appears  in  sight. 

Did  I  not  trust,  God  would  provide 
A  lamb?  the  faithful  patriarch  cries  ; 
And  then,  with  grateful,  joyful  heart. 
He  oft'er'd  it  for  sacrifice. 

Whilst  we  applaud  the  patriarch's  faith, 
Which  did  on  Israel's  God  rely. 
Let  us  with  wonder  and  with  love 
Turn  to  the  Mount  of  Calvary. 

There  for  our  sins  the  Lamb  of  God 
Endured  reproach,  contempt,  and  pain. 
And,  wond'rous  love  '.  for  rebels  there, 
A  spotless  sacrifice,  was  slain. 

God  gave  his  Son,  his  only  Son, 
For  us  to  bleed,  by  murd'rous  hands  ; 
And  shall  we  murmur  to  resign 
Our  Isaacs  too,  when  he  commands.' 

Ah!  no,  his  faithfulness  we'll  trust, 
Nor  wish,  nor  dare  to  disobey. 
For  he  who  gave  our  dearest  joys. 
Surely  has  right  lo  take  away. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  incident  relates  to  two  fa- 
voured ministers,  dear  to  the  recollection  of 
many  in  this  country,  to  wit:  Deborah  Darby 
and  Rebecca  Young,  of  England;  who  visited 
America  in  gospel  love,  about  forty  years  ago. 

R. 

"  Last  week,  papers  to  the  following  pur- 
port were  distributed  through  the  town  of 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

'  Whitby,  25th  of  8th  rao.  1804. 

'  Friends  intend  to  hold  a  meeting  for  wor 
ship,  at  the  theatre,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
evening,  when  the  company  of  those  who  in 
cline  to  attend  will  be  acceptable.' 

"  Accordingly,  at  six  on  Sunday  evening, 
the  theatre,  in  its  various  parts  of  boxes,  pits 
galleries,  stages  and  side  wings,  was  extremely 
crowded,  many  being  obliged  to  return  for 
want  of  room.  At  the  appointed  time,  a  female 
Friend,  raised  on  the  middle  of  the  stage,  de 
livered  an  appropriate  discourse  of  three  quar 
tcrs  of  an  hour,  on  the  Christian  and  moral 
duties.  She  was  followed  by  another  sister, 
who  closed  the  whole  with  a  pathetic  prayer 
The  following  lines  were  found  attached  to 
the  door  of  the  theatre  that  evening: — 

"  If,  readers,  you  have  time  to  spare. 

Turn  o'er  St.  Matthew's  leaves — 
You'll  find  that  once  a  house  of  prayer 

Became  a  don  of  thieves. 

"  But  now,  the  times  are  altered  quite. 

Oh  reformation  rare  ! 
This  modern  don  of  thieves,  this  night 

Became  a  Iwiue  of  prayer." 


THE  rRIiSIND. 


TENTH  MONTH  15,  1831. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Pine  street,  on  4th 
day,  the  12lh  inst.  Charles  M.  Morris,  merchant,  of 
this  city,  to  Ann  Jbiks,  of  Bucks  county. 

Died  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult.  after  a  severe 
illness  often  days,  Wili.hm  M.  Wright,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Wright  of  Belmont  county,  stale  of  Ohio,  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Truly  it  may  be 
said — "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

■  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  instant,  George 
D.  Jones,  cabinet  maker,  of  Ibis  city,  aged  49  years. 


While  with  respect  to  the  past,  whatever 
may  have  been  our  deficiencies,  we  have 
maintained  a  constant  solicitude  to  render  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  acceptable  to  all  classes 
of  its  readers,  we  are  afresh  animated,  on  en- 
tering upon  a  fifth  volume,  in  the  hope,  that 
our  future  exertions  will  at  least  not  fall 
short  of,  or  be  less  successful,  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  we  have 
the  renewed  assurance,  that  our  literary  co- 
adjutors will  not  relax  in  their  valuable  co-op. 
peration.  As  an  evidence  of  this  desire,  to 
meet  the  wishes  and  the  taste  of  our  patrons, 
a  new  and  beautiful  set  of  types  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  index  to  Vol.  IV.  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  will  shortly  be  forwarded 
to  subscribers. 

A  friend  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with 
an  extract  of  a  letter  to  him  from  his  brother, 
dated  Richmond,  Indiana,  which  both  for  the 
information  relating  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, then  in  session  there,  and  the  afflicting 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  an  individual, 
extensively  known  in  this  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

10  mo.  3,  1831. 
"  We  spent  an  hour  on  Seventh  day  with 
Jona.  and  Hannah  Backhouse,  who  were  ac- 
companied here  from  Cincinatti  by  Isaac 
Bonsall  and  his  son.  Isaac  was  cheerful,  but 
had  been  very  poorly  since  he  was  at  my  house 
last  winter.  He  was  twice  at  meeting  yester- 
day, and  preparing  to  go  this  morning,  when 
he  died  almost  instantly. 

*'  We  attended  two  meetings  yesterday, 
each  of  three  hours,  and  have  just  returned 
from  the  first  sitting  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
which  held  five  hours  and  a  half.  It  is  a  very 
large  collection  of  Friends,  and  will  probably 
occupy  more  than  the  present  week.  Not  less 
than  one  thousand  horses  on  the  ground,  and 
from  two  to  three  thousand  persons,  male  and 
female. 

"  Third  day,  evening.  Our  late  friend  Bon- 
sall's  funeral  was  very  numerously  attended 
this  morning — we  have  since  sat  for  five  hours 
in  meeting,  got  through  the  queries  and  state 
of  Society,  upon  which  some  most  pertinent 
remarks  were  made." 

Isaac  Bonsall,  a  minister  in  our  religious 
Society,  was  several  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  i)rescnt  incumbent,  Steward  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  removed  to  the  west- 
ern country  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and 
was  about  sixty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


Captain  Valpey,  at  Eastport,  Barbados, 
Sept.  11th,  reports  that  the  number  of  lives 
lost  in  the  late  hurricane,  is  estimated  at  nine 
thousand. 
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,     For  "The  Friend." 
LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 

We  have  said  that  the  possession  of  capital 
was  the  best  safeguard  that  the  labourer  could 
possess  against  the  effects  of  those  sudden 
changes  in  the  employment  of  labour,  which 
are  incident  to  the  adoption  of  improved  ma- 
chinery ;  the  following  extracts  will  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  even  the  day  labourer 
may  become  possessed  of  capital,  or  in  other 
words  the  accumulated  fruit  of  former  labour. 
The  American  operative  must  bear  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  the  savings  mentioned  in  our 
extracts,  are  those  effected  by  persons  who 
receive  one-half  or  one-third,  or  even  less 
than  one-third  of  the  wages  which  he  receives, 
and  of  course,  have  much  less  opportunity  of 
laying  aside,  for  future  use,  any  part  of  their 
present  earnings.  In  a  country  where  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  changes  in  the 
style  and  kind  of  goods  used,  are  perpetually 
occurring,  constant  derangement  of  the  busi- 
ness both  of  masters  and  workmen  must  take 
place  ;  but  "  at  every  advance  which  improve- 
ment makes,  the  partial  and  temporary  evils 
of  improvement  are  more  atid  more  lessened. 
In  the  early  stages  of  social  refinement,  when  a 
machine  for  greatly  diminishing  labour  is  for 
the  first  time  introduced,  its  effects  in  displac- 
ing labour  for  an  instant  may  be  seen  in  the  con- 
dition of  great  masses  of  people.  It  is  the  first 
step  which  is  the  most  trying.  Thus  when  print- 
ing superseded  the  copiers  of  books  by  writ- 
ing, a  large  body  of  people  were  put  out  of 
employ  ;  they  had  to  seek  new  employ.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  introduction  of  the 
spinning  machinery — the  same  with  the  pow- 
er loom.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say 
that  no  such  great  changes  could  again  hap- 
pen in  any  of  the  principal  branches  of  human 
industry  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  more  expeditious  and  cheaper 
modes  of  manufacture  is  daily  increasing. 
The  more  machines  are  multiplied,  that  is, 
the  more  society  approaches  towards  perfec- 
tion, the  less  room  is  there  for  those  great 
inventions,  which  change  the  face  of  the 
world.  We  shall  still  go  on  improving  doubt- 
less, but  ingenuity  will  have  a  much  narrower 
range  to  work  in.    It  may  perfect  the  ma- 


chines which  we  have  got,  but  it  will  invent 
fewer  new  machines.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  nearer  we  approch  to  this  state,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  general  condition  of 
mankind  ?  Who  candoubt  whether,  instead  of 
a  state  of  society,  where  the  labourers  were 
few  and  wretched,  wasting  human  strength, 
unaided  by  art,  in  labours  which  could  be  bet- 
ter performed  by  wind  and  water  and  steam, 
by  the  screw  and  the  lever — it  would  not  be 
better  to  approach  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  a 
state  of  society,  vvkere  the  labourers  would  be 
many  and  lightly  tasked,  exerting  human  pow- 
er in  its  noblest  occupation,  that  of  giving  a 
direction  by  its  intelligence  to  the  mere 
physical  power  which  it  had  conquered  ? 
Surely,  a  nation  so  advanced  as  to  apply  the 
labour  of  its  people  to  occupations  where  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  was  required, 
leaving  all  that  was  purely  mechanical  to  ma- 
chines and  to  inferior  animals,  would  produce 
for  itself  the  greatest  number  of  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  convenience,  of  luxury  and  taste, 
at  the  cheapest  cost.  But  it  would  do  more. 
It  would  have  its  population  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  those  productions,  and  that 
population  employed  in  those  labours  alone, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  that 
great  power  of  man,  by  which  he  subdues  all 
other  power  to  his  use — his  reason."  Bkt 
it  may  be  said,  how  shall  the  operative  change 
his  old  employment  for  a  new  one,  or  subsist 
whilst  making  the  change  ?  The  author  un- 
der review  treats  this  subject  as  follows  :  "  But 
you  will  say,  '  while  the  grass  grows  the  steed 
starves.'  Certainly  if  there  be  no  provision 
of  former  grass.  A  change  is  necessary  for 
your  employment.  There  is  a  less  demand 
for  the  article  you  are  engaged  in  producing. 
There  is  a  glut  of  labourers  in  the  market.  If 
you  continue  in  the  market  of  labour  during 
this  glut,  your  wages  must  fall.  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  To  go  out  of  the  market.  When 
wheat  falls  five  shillings  a  quarter  at  Mark- 
lane,  (the  London  grain  market),  the  farmer 
receives  a  hint  that  the  supply  is  beyond  the 
demand,  he  holds  back  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
prices  regain  their  former  level.  What  ena- 
bles the  farmer  to  hold  back  his  corn?  He 
has  something  to  fall  back  upon,  he  is  not 
compelled  to  sell  his  corn  that  week,  or  that 
month,  he  is  a  capitalist.  Endeavour  to  ac- 
quire the  same  power  yourselves.  Become 
capitalists,  when  there  is  too  much  labour  in 
the  market  and  wages  are  too  low,  do  not 
combine  to  raise  wages.  Do  not  combine 
with  the  vain  hope  of  compelling  the  employer 
to  pay  more  for  labour  than  there  are  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  but  go  out  of 
the  market.  Leave  the  relation  between 
wages  and  labour  to  equalize  themselves  :  you 
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can  never  be  permanently  kept  down  in  wages 
by  the  profits  of  capital,  for  if  the  profits  of 
capital  are  too  high,  the  competition  of  other 
capital  inunediately  comes  in  to  set  the  mat- 
ter right.  But  you  may  be  kept  down,  and 
you  are  kept  down,  by  yourselves.  When 
wages  fall  by  a  glut  of  labour,  you  not  only 
continue  to  work,  but  you  work  harder, 
and  thus  you  increase  the  evil,  you  have  in 
too  many  cases  nothing  but  your  labour  for 
your  support.  We  say  to  you  get  something 
else  ;  acquire  something  to  fall  back  upon, 
when  there  is  a  glut  of  labour  go  at  once  out 
of  the  market,  become  yourselves  capitalists. 
How  is  this  to  be  done?  We  will  tell  you. 
In  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  there  are 
about  FOUR  HUNDRED  AXD  EIGHTY  baiiks  for 
savings.  The  sum  of  money  deposited  in 
these  banks,  is  fourteen  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  (about  sixty -five  millions  of 
dollars),  the  number  of  depositors  is  four  hun- 
dred ten  thousand.  The  average  amount  of 
the  sum  deposited  by  each  person  is  thirty-five 
pounds,  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars.) The  greater  number  of  persons  who  are 
depositors  in  savings  banks,  are  working  men 
and  women.  They  are  the  capitalists,  who 
together  have  accumulated  a  capital  of  above 
sixteen  millions  of  money,  and  receive  an 
annual  interest  upon  that  capital,  of  about 
half  a  million,  (about  g2,222,000.)  How  Jias 
this  great  sum  of  money  been  accumulated  ? 
By  small  savings.  The  man  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  puts  only  one  shilling  (twenty- 
two  cents)  per  week  in  a  savings  bank,  and 
continues  to  do  so  till  he  is  thirty  years  of  age 
has  acquired  a  capital  of  above  thirty  pounds, 
(one  hundred  and  thirty  three  dollars.)  If  he 
has  saved  during  the  same  time,  two  shillings 
(forty-four  cents)  per  week,  he  has  a  capital 
of  above  sixty  pounds,  (two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dollars.)  If  three  shillings  (sixty-six  cents) 
a  week  he  has  acquired  a  hundred  pounds, 
(four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars.)  How 
many  working  men  are  there  who  are  compel- 
led to  glut  and  overstock  the  market  for  labour, 
because  they  have  not  the  means  to  go  out  of 
that  market,  even  for  a  few  weeks  !  And  yet, 
we  see  that  if  a  single  man  steadily  lays  by 
three  shillings  a  week  for  nine  years,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  has  capital  enough  to  live 
upon,  without  working  at  all,  for  at  least  three 
years.  But  he  will  not  live  long  upon  his 
capital.  The  same  habits  which  made  him 
frugal,  have  also  made  him  honest,  sober,  and 
industrious.  He  may  suffer  for  a  season  by 
some  change  in  the  trade  to  which  he  has  ap- 
plied himself ;  but  his  capital  enables  him  to 
look  about  him,  without  undergoing  any  seri- 
ous privations.  He  strikes  into  some  new  line 
of  labour,  or  he  resolves  to  see  what  his  capi- 
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tal  and  labour  will  do  together,  as  a  work- 
man on  his  own  account,  or  he  waits  patiently 
till  the  change  has  passed  over,  and  then  takes 
hack  his  labour  to  a  market  which,  demand- 
ing it,  is  ready  abundantly  to  pay  for  it.  Who, 
on  the  cofltrary,  is  always  the  first  and  the  last 
to  sutler  by  every  change  in  the  demand  for 
labour?  The  unskilful  workman,  the  drunken 
workman,  the  unthrifty  workman,  the  work- 
men in  fact  who  only  got  employ  at  all,  when 
there  was  more  labour  to  be  done  than  there 
were  good  workmen  to  do  it;  the  workman 
who  did  not  avail  himself  of  that  golden  op- 
portunity to  acquire  skill  and  to  learn  pru- 
dence ;  the  workman,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  compelled  capitalists  to  set  up  ma- 
chines, that  they  as  well  as  the  steady  indus- 
trious men  whom  they  cherish,  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  unsteady  and  the  idle  men — 
the  workman,  in  a  word,  who  would  die  in  a 
ditch,  whether  he  lived  in  a  country  with  ma- 
chines or  without  machines,  because  he  is 
without  power  of  intellectual  exertion,  and 
possesses  not  the  best  thing  that  power  gives, 
moral  conduct."  "  It  is  a  prayer  in  which 
all  good  men  unite,  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  may  be  improved — that  their 
outward  circumstances  may  be  made  better. 
But  those  who  labour  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  zealously  in  the  endeavour  to  realize 
this  iiope,  feel  that  the  day  of  this  ameliora- 
tion is  far  removed  by  the  clamours  of  anar- 
chy and  misrule.  They  know  that  every  im- 
provement in  the  arts  of  life,  improves  also 
the  condition  of  the  humblest  working  man 
in  tiic  land,  and  they  also  know  that  every 
successive  improvement  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  if  the  condition  of  the  working 
men  of  these  kingdoms,  is  to  be  permanently 
improved — if  they  are  to  obtain  a  full  share 
of  the  blessings  which  science  and  industry 
confer  upon  mankind — they  must  win  those 
blessings,  by  their  own  moral  elevation. 
They  cannot  snatch  them  by  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, they  must  win  them  by  peaceful  and 
steady  exertion.  Tfiis  great  triumph,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  wise  and  most  benevolent 
minister  of  religion.  Dr.  Chalmers,  will  not  be 
the  achievement  of  desperadoes.  It  will  be 
como  at  through  a  more  peaceful  medium — 
through  the  medium  of  a  growing  worth,  and 
growing  intelligence,  among  the  people.  It 
will  bless  and  beautify  that  coming  period, 
when  a  generation,  humanized  by  letters  and 
elevated  by  the  light  of  Christianity,  shall,  in 
virtue  of  a  higher  taste  and  a  larger  capacity 
than  they  now  possess,  cease  to  grovel  among 
the  sensualities  of  a  reckless  dissipation." 

In  closing  our  quotations  from  thc  excellent 
little  book  we  have  been  reviewing,  a  few  re- 
flections suggest  themselves  to  our  minds 
with  peculiar  force.  It  has  often  been  said 
and  with  great  truth,  that  the  present  is  a 
remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  man.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  behold  tiie  active  and  persever- 
ing cllurl.s  of  philanthropists,  to  improve  the 
social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  condi- 
•tion  of  our  species  ;  and  on  the  oilier,  there  are 
sirongcvidences  of  the  operations  of  the  emis- 
saries of  darkness,  who  are  labouring  withecpial 
assiduity  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  general  so- 


ciety, to  propagate  infidelity,  anarchy,  and 
irreligion  ;  and  under  various  false  pretences, 
to  advance  the  reign  of  Anti-Christ  upon  the 
earth.  J  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that 
on  the  large  scale  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
of  religion  is  gaining  ground,  but  still  there  is 
a  vast  field  for  labour — there  is  a  constant 
warfare  to  be  maintained.  In  a  country  hke 
our  own,  where  great  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  are  allowed,  we  are  the  most  obnoxious 
to  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  the  present 
progress  ofgeneral  society.  With  an  increase 
of  immunity,  we  incur  an  increase  of  respon- 
sibility. Without  knowledge,  and  without 
virtue,  our  freedom  must  become  an  evil, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  It  is,  therefore,  our 
especial  duty  to  educate  all  classes  of  our 
community,  and  we  must  educate  them  upon 
Christian  principles  ;  we  must  not  permit  this 
great  business  of  instructing  our  people  to  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christian  philanthropist 
and  sound  philosopher,  into  those  of  the  infidel 
sciolist  and  empiric.  iff  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  social  society,  and  in  the  ope- 
rations of  a  sound  political  economy,  we  may 
see  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  principle, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  philosophy. 
"  Doing  unto  others  as  we  wish  others  to  do 
unto  us,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole.  The 
free  exercise  of  individual  industry,  and  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  are  corol- 
laries from  this  great  proposition. 

The  incompatibility  of  war  and  slavery,  and 
intemperance  and  crime,  with  the  true  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  even  in  temporal  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  is  most  clearly  deduci- 
ble  from  the  same  fundamental  principle.  It 
is  perfectly  self-evident,  that  no  true  improve- 
ment in  our  moral,  intellectual,  or  social  con- 

Sion,  can  take  place,  except  it  be  upon  the 
ms  of  the  gospel  ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  man,  which  are  founded  either  upon  a  re- 
jection, or  in  disregard  of  Christian  principle, 
must  be  fallacious.  When  we  consider  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  working  people  in 
our  country,  the  desire  which  they  possess  to 
be  educated,  and  the  constant  efforts  which 
are  used  to  inculcate  amongst  them  the 
most  licentious  principles,  in  reference  to 
morals,  religion,  and  the  structure  of  social 
society,  it  must  appear  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  Christian  philanthropists  to  take  the 
business  of  education  into  their  own  hands. 
Every  indigent  person  should  be  taught  the 
elements  of  an  J'lnj^lish  education  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  The  further  care  of  society,  so 
far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  must  be 
left  to  the  labour  of  individual  or  associated 
philantliro])ists.  Useful  knowledge,  such  as 
is  containcdin  the  publications  of  the  British  So- 
ciety for  the  Difliision  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
ought  to  be  generally  circulated.  The  true 
principles  of  the  production  of  wealth,  its  dis- 
li  ibution  and  uses,  and  the  relative  duties  and 
obligations  of  social  life,  should  be  universally 
diffused  in  sucli  plain  and  intelligible  treatises 
as  the  one  we  have  been  rcview-ing.  Saving 
Banks  should  be  universally  established.  Tract 
Societies,  Temperance  Socie  ties,  and  other 
I  similar  institutions  siiould  be  encouraged,  most 
1  especially  among  the  poor ;  and  the  Bible 


should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  indi- 
vidual. If  such  labours  as  these  were  engaged 
in,  in  the  spirit,  and  with  a  measure  of  the 
unction  of  the  gospel,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  vivifying  blessing  from  above 
would  rest  upon  them,  without  which,  all 
our  efforts  must  be  vain. 

It  has  been  too  common,  even  among  wri- 
ters of  the  best  dispositions,  to  consider  the 
intellectual  culture  o(*  man  apart  from  his 
moral  improvement ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
consider  his  moral  improvement  as  uncon- 
nected with  his  social  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, in  both  these  respects,  they 
pursue  an  erroneous  course.  No  general 
scheme  of  intellectual  culture  can  operate 
beneficently,  without  direct  reference  to  its 
effects  upon  our  moral  condition,  and  every 
moral  advancement  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  intellectual  and  social  pro- 
gress. If,  for  instance,  we  are  striving  to 
communicate  such  instruction,  in  reference  to 
the  common  business  of  life,  as  is  contained  in 
the  book  under  review,  we  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  inculcate  those  sound  maxims,  in 
reference  to  moral  conduct,  without  which, 
the  information  we  impart  must  possess  but 
little  value ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
setting  forth  the  importance  of  moral  princi- 
ples and  conduct,  it  is  our  duty  to  show,  that 
so  far  from  being  abstractions,  intended  mere- 
ly for  the  closet,  they  are  strictly  applicable 
to  the  daily  business  of  life  ;  and  that  the  gos- 
pel spirit  should  be  no  less  our  rule  of  life  in 
temporal,  than  in  spiritual  things.  Such  is 
the  obvious  truth,  beauty,  and  practicability  of 
the  Christian  philosophy,  that  it  would  bear 
down  irresistibly  all  those  wild  and  impious 
schemes  for  the  government  of  life,  which  are 
now  proclaimed  in  our  own  and  other  lands  ; 
and  the  system  of  the  gospel  would  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  alone  true  "  social 
system."  Z. 

RECENT  COMMUNICATION  FROM  A  TBAVELLER 
IN  HAYTI. 

We  refer  our  readers  for  a  series  of  extracts 
under  the  above  head,  to  Vol.  IV.  of  "  The 
Friend,"  from  number  33  to  39,  inclusive. 
The  experiment  of  a  regularly  constituted 
government  going  on  in  that  Island,  exclu- 
sively by  descendants  of  Africans,  cannot  but 
increasingly  attract  the  attention  of  every  in- 
telligent and  benevolent  mind,  and  whatever 
relates  to  their  social,  moral,  and  political 
condition,  and  to  their  progress  in  agricultu- 
ral and  other  improvements,  must  be  highly 
interesting.  We  arc,  therefore,  induced  to 
offer  some  further  extracts  from  the  same 
writer,  which  we  make  from  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter  for  September  last.  Our  former  se- 
lections left  the  writer  at  Port-au-Prince  or  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  27th 
of  .November,  1830,  he  leaves  that  place  on  a 
journey  to  the  north.  The  details  of  his  route 
to  St.  Marks,  not  being  particularly  attractive, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  short 
quotation.  Arriving  at  "  L'Arcahaye,  a  little 
town  on  the  sea,"  he  says : 

"  The  president  has  a  fine  estate,  called 
Poids  le  General,  near  the  town,  on  which 
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are  located  some  of  the  Americans,  brought 
to  the  republic  and  left  in  his  care  by  the 
philanthropist  F.  W.  the  rest  being  upon  the 
neighbouring  properties  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.  Here  also  are  about  eight  families  o^f 
other  American  settlers,  who  have  just  taken 
up  a  lease  of  lands  for  about  seven  years. 
These  I  visited  this  morning ;  they  have  now 
about  twenty-five  acres  in  tillage,  and  as  many 
more  cleared  for  pasturing  their  cows  and 
asses.    They  are  a  fine  race  of  sturdy,  plain, 
intelligent  men.  Their  lands  are  in  excellent 
order ;  for  the  want  of  campeche  only  tem- 
porarily fenced  in,  but  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions, canes,  and  corn.  They  related  to  me 
the  history  of  their  disasters  since  their  arri- 
val in  Hayti.  Destitute  of  experience  as  agri- 
culturists, they  had  expended   their  little 
capital  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  locations  given  them  by 
the  government.    Being  irritated  by  disap- 
pointment, they  imprudently  abandoned  their 
settlements  and  proceeded  to  the  capital ;  but 
finding  few  opportunities  there,  this  rashness 
aggravated  their  distresses  to  absolute  desti- 
tution.  In  this  state,  these  eight  families  be- 
coming accidental  acquaintances,  they  deter- 
mined on  trying  a  scheme  of  united  industry, 
within  reach  of  the  market  of  the  city,  willing 
to  be  contented  with  moderate  expectations 
from  patient  industry.    With  a  fund  among 
them  all  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  Haytian 
currency,  about  twenty  shillings  sterling,  they 
purchased  tools,  cleared  a  stretch  of  the  forest 
on  the  borders  of  the  cane  field  of  Poids  le 
General,  and  diligently  pursuing  the  system  of 
industry  which  experience  warranted  them  in 
considering  the  best,  they  have  found  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  com- 
fort and  comparative  wealth.  They  have  cows, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  adequate  for  their  suste- 
nance, and  their  surplus  produce  conveyed  to 
Port-au-Prince,  by  water,  and  sold  there,  yields 
them  the  easy  means  of  supplying  their  ex- 
traordinary household  wants.    They  had  not 
yet  reaped  their  canes  ;  but  the  president's 
mill  grinds  them  on  a  payment  of  one  quarter 
of  the  fabricated  syrup,  the  other  three  quar- 
ters being  added  to  their  general  stock.  They 
spoke  contentedly  of  their  fortunes,  but  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  religious  instruction, 
and  of  schools  for  their  children,  as  serious 
privations  to  men,  whose  prudent  and  reflect- 
ing habits  had  taught  them  to  look  at  these 
things  as  the  most  important  considerations 
of  life.  They  however  said  they  felt  no  occa- 
sion, under  all  the  sufferings  they  had  endured 
since  they  quitted  America,  to  regret  that 
they  had  left  a  country  whose  policy  towards 
them  had  rendered  their  days  a  source  of  con- 
tinued bitterness— an  existence  in  which  the 
past  brought  no  pleasing  recollections,  and  in 
which  the  future  was  cheered  by  no  redeem- 
ing or  consolatory  hope. 

"  Poids  le  General  was  but  a  moderate  walk 
from  the  town  of  L'Arcahaye.  T  was  return- 
ing on  foot  from  thence  when  I  was  overtaken 
on  the  road  by  Colonel  Fremont,  who  learn- 
ing 1  was  in  the  town  had  come  in  search  of 
me  to  offer  me  the  hospitality  of  his  "  habita- 
tion." Thither  I  proceeded  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  all  night,  and  occupying  the 


afternoon  in  seeing  as  much  of  the  plains  as 
I  could  survey  on  a  short  excursion. 

"Colonel  Fremont  is  the  unmixed  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  free  black  family  of  Grand 
Goire,  or  Miragonne,  whose  merit  had  pro- 
cured for  them,  even  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
ancien  regime,  the  distinction  of  the  fleur  de 
lys.  The  colonel  is  a  person  of  considerable 
talent,  and  a  close  and  subtle  reasoncr.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  important  and  confiden- 
tial service  of  a  mission  to  France,  to  settle 
the  definitive  treaty  guaranteeing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic.  His  estate  in  the 
Arcahaye  arrondissement  is  a  portion  only  of 
the  old  sugar  plantation  of  Cotard.  An  in- 
fructuous  attempt  has  been  made  to  re-establish 
it.  It  is  however  worthy  of  a  visit  for  its  ex- 
tensive gardens,  richly  planted  in  fruit  trees, 
particularly  in  well  selected  grape  vines. 
Colonel  Fremont  has  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  construction  of  hedges,  the  whole 
grounds  are  very  minutely  subdivided  with 
campeche,  planted  in  double  rows  witii  a  small 
rill  of  water  running  between,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  healthy  and  rapid  growth  under  a  most 
exhausting  sky." 

For  the  same  reason  we  shall  pass  over  the 
account  of  his  progress  from  St.  Marks  to 
Gonaives,  at  which  place  we  find  him  January 
1st,  1831. 

"  January  5. — A  funeral  of  the  wife  of  the 
lieut.  colonel  this  evening,  the  most  ostenta- 
tiously splendid  of  any  I  had  witnessed  in 
Hayti,  would  lead  me  to  describe  their  cere- 
monies of  respect  to  the  dead  in  this  place. 

"  All  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town 
attended.  The  females  were  in  white,  with 
the  never  omitted  coifl'ure  of  mourning,  the 
white  kerchief;  the  gentlemen  in  half-mourn- 
ing, white  and  black ;  the  public  functionaries, 
both  civil  and  military,  following  the  family  in 
full  costume.  The  company  spread  themselves 
in  the  rear,  in  an  irregular  assemblage,  among 
whom  were  interspersed  a  number  of  females 
bearing  lighted  tapers  of  wax.  The  whole 
was  preceded  by  one  of  the  servitors  of  the 
priest,  bearing  the  crucifix ;  then  came  the 
servant  of  the  altar,  with  the  chalice  of  burn- 
ing incense.  The  priest,  with  the  chanters  of 
the  funeral  service. on  either  hand  followed. 
After  these  came  four  female  bearers,  holding 
the  pall  by  each  corner,  the  body  being  al- 
ready in  the  church,  where  it  had  lain  in  state. 
The  military  band  headed  the  whole  cortege. 

"  The  church,  with  the  corpse  lying  in  state, 
had  been  already  illuminated,  with  a  great 
profusion  of  candles.  While  the  service,  both 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it  by  the  grave  at  the 
cemetery,  was  being  read,  the  whole  female 
congregation  knelt.  It  was  conducted  with 
great  order  and  decorum,  and  no  sound  heard 
but  the  shrill  and  sudden  scream  of  an  aged 
and  disconsolate  mother,  weeping  for  her 
child,  '  because  she  was  not,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted.' 

'  January  6. — I  journeyed  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Quinte  this  afternoon.  The  stream 
had  entirely  disappeared,  nothing  but  the  bare 
round  pebbles  being  to  be  seen.  I  passed 
through  little  De  Cahos,  a  village  of  cottages, 
pleasantly  situated  amid  a  few  palmettos,  and 
by  the  side  of  fine  fields  of  millet  and  cotton, 


with  well  planted  enclosures  of  campeche' 
and  proceeded  on  to  Cocherel,  one  of  the  es- 
tates under  the  management  of  Toussaint 
when  governor,  but  now  desolate.  The  ad- 
joining property  of  the  officer  of  the  rural 
police  was  admirably  cultivated,  and  the  little 
cottage  and  farm-yard,  with  its  thatched  out- 
buildings, and  hut-formed  pigeon-house,  af- 
forded an  agreeable  picture  of  simple  and 
hurnblc  life.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  a 
deep  dark  mould,  and,  notwiths^nding  the  de- 
ficiency of  water,  liighly  fertile.  The  old 
aqueducts,  wiiich  a  few  years  ago  commanded 
a  stream  of  refreshing  waters,  stood  dry  ;  their 
canals  bordered  the  woodland  roads.  I  re- 
crossed  the  river-bed,  and  returned  into  the 
town  by  another  route,  after  a  ride  of  three 
leagues. 

"  January  8. — I  was  surprised  just  now,  in 
coming  from  the  market,  by  a  voice  behind 
me,  telling  me  that  the  whole  town  had  sent 
'  bon  jour'  to  me.  I  looked  round,  but  not 
immediately  recognizing  the  person  who  ad- 
dressed me,  I  was  disposed  to  walk  on,  think- 
ing I  was  in  error  as  to  my  being  the  object 
of  regard,  when  the  person  stepping  two  paces 
forward,  accosted  me  with  the  remark,  that 
perhaps  Monsieur  did  not  readily  recognise, 
in  his  present  dress,  the  guide  from  the  moun- 
tains the  other  day.  I  now  saw  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  same  modest,  good  natured  counte- 
nance, for  he  scarcely  ever  .spoke  without 
such  a  show  of  his  white  well-set  teeth,  as  be- 
spoke a  soul  full  of  benignity  and  careless 
joy ;  he  was,  however,  no  longer  en  militaire, 
but  dressed  in  his  turbanet,  with  his  broad 
straw  hat,  and  jacket  of  peasant  green,  and 
white  trowsers,  M'ith  his  ornamented  stick. 
His  week  of  guard  service  had  been  up,  and 
he  was  now  a  simple  cultivator,  attending  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  recoUe  and  the 
stocking  of  his  cottage.  Repeating  the  former 
salutation,  he  begged  to  know  how  I  had  been 
since  he  came  down  to  town  with  nie,  assur- 
ing me  that  all  my  village  friends  at  Ennery, 
feeling  an  interest  in  my  prosperity,  would  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  my  continued  health  ;  then 
with  the  usual  'grace  a  Dieu,'  for  every  ac- 
knowledgment of  daily  blessings,  he  parted 
from  me,  with  the  easy  genteel  bow  of  a  well 
bred  man,  though  one  of  the  merest  peasants 
of  the  mountain,  and  with  that  free,  brisk, 
erect  walk,  impressed  by  the  habitual  con- 
sciousness of  liberty,  a  trait  of  character  never 
wanting  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Haytian." 

"January  11. — Taking  leave  of  my  gene- 
rous and  kind  hearted  friends  at  Gonaives,  I 
departed  on  my  journey  to  the  Cape.  My 
road  was  by  the  carrefour  of  the  Poteau,  men- 
tioned before  as  the  highway  to  the  great 
northern  city.  We  left  the  Ennery  road  to 
the  right  hand,  and  pursued  the  windings  of 
La  Coupe  to  the  Escalier,  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much,  both  for  the  wonders  of  art  and 
of  nature,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  joy  that  I  was 
now  on  my  way  to  traverse  it.  The  sterile 
thickets,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  showed 
many  of  those'  trees  I  had  either  taken  or  mis- 
taken for  ebony,  with  beautiful  thick  spread- 
ing heads,  small  leaflets,  dense  and  darkly 
green,  but  armed  with  numerous  intermediate 
thorns.    We  crossed  the  Ennery  river,  wind- 
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ing  between  the  mountains  above  the  plains, 
to  gain,  by  a  circuitous  route,  its  passage  to 
the  sea. 

"  From  la  Coupe  a  Pintade  to  the  summit 
of  the  Escalier,  if  the  distance  from  Gonaives 
to  the  church  of  Plaisance  be  truly  stated  at 
fourteen  leagues  or  forty-two  miles,  are  four 
leagues  of  wearisome  mountain  journey;  but 
the  toils  of  the  traveller  are  infinitely  repaid 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Rocks,  fo- 
liage, and  water  are  intermingled  with  the 
striking  effects  of  human  labour  and  skill,  by 
which  a  wild  ravine  of  crags  and  precipices 
has  been  made  a  perfectly  practicable  road. 

"  The  pass  of  the  Escalier  is  a  rocky  glen 
washed  by  a  stream  that  breaks  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  small  falls  over  the  bare  masses  of 
the  mountain,  so  that  the  whole  river  is  a  con- 
tinuous cataract.    In  the  bottoms  and  along 
the  more  practicable  steeps  of  the  ravine  are 
occasional  coffee  plantations  and  bananeries, 
some  formed  from  the  re-occupation  of  the  old 
estates,  but  others  newly  formed,  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  young  and  regularly 
set  trees.    A  few  cottages  are  on  the  steeps, 
and  at  one  little  dwelling  place,  in  the  shelter 
of  the  vale,  we  saw  a  female  busily  engaged 
in  bleaching  wax,  the  product  of  the  wild  ho- 
neycomb.   When  within  about  five  miles  of 
the  summit  of  the  chasm  glen,  the  scene  be- 
gins to  assume  all  those  features  of  the  grand 
and  terrific  which  the  crags  surmounted  by 
overhanging  trees,  the  roar  and  rush  of  the 
torrent  river,  the  wild  creepers  winding  their 
flowery  cordage  from  branch  to  branch,  the 
shadowed  cliffs,  the  bright  leaves  below,  and 
the  brighter  skies  above,  could  give  to  it. 
The  first  impressive  picture  that  arrests  the 
sight,  is  the  long  line  of  stupendous  wall, 
formed  by  the  cliff's  of  tabular  limestone, 
crowned  by  a  border  of  forest  frees,  that 
twine  their  fantastic  roots  amid  the  blossoming 
shrubs  into  the  crevices,  waving  their  foliage 
above  you,  like  shrubbery  on  a  ruined  battle- 
ment.   Here  the  noonday  breeze  rushes  past 
with  a  cooling  and  solitary  murmur,  and  the 
liver,  whose  concealed  waters  sweep  audibly 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  is  seen  glittering  in 
daylight  a  little  further  on  by  the  side  of  some 
magnificent  wild  fig  trees,  standing  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  dell,  with  their  heads  flickering 
in  the  sun.    The  whole  scene  here  is  varied 
and  romantic,  and  with  a  group  of  moun- 
taineers descending  in  their  many  coloured 
dresses  and  coiflcd  heads,  winding  on  their 
way  from  shadow  into  light  as  when  I  saw  it, 
has  a  cliaracter  somewhat  more  embellished, 
but  equally  savage  with  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  that  Salvator  Rosa  ever  painted.  Be- 
side the  occasional  travellers  that  we  met,  to 
convince  us  that  these  rocks  had  their  iiiluibit- 
ants,  we  saw,  from  distance  to  distance,  wo- 
men washing  clothes  at  the  stream,  and  chil- 
dren and  grown  people  with  their  gourds  and 
calabas  cruchesof  water,  threading  the  steeps 
up  to  the  wild  coflee  shrubberies  above  tiie 
dcll.    After  crossing  the  stream,  at  the  last 
intersection  of  the  road,  we  soon  reached  the 
district  peculiarly  termed  the  Escalier.  The 
pathway  had  been  already  sufficiently  steep 
and  rugged,  the  horses  iiaving  to  pick  their 
way  painfully  among  the  broken  rocks  of  the 


torrent,  but  from  the  first  moment  of  reaching 
the  narrow  chasm  with  its  bare  white  preci- 
pices of  compact  lime  stone,  some  hundred 
feet  in  height,  the  road  is  a  paved  wall,  filling 
half  the  space  between  cliff  and  rock,  the 
other  half  being  a  conduit  for  the  mountain 
torrents,  that  rush  down  the  precipitous  de- 
scent in  the  seasons  of  rain  with  great  violence 
and  rapidity.  The  ascent  is  frightfully  steep, 
but  its  difficulties  have  been  most  judiciously 
and  elaborately  overcome  by  a  zigzag  path- 
way, in  a  space  almost  as  narrow  as  a  stair- 
case. Away  now  go  the  rider  and  his  horse, 
mounting  incessantly  upwards  as  if  he  were 
climbing  by  a  ladder  to  the  skies  above,  till 
suddenly  he  opens  into  slanting  steeps  covered 
with  trimmed  coffee  shrubs  darkly  green,  and 
gaining  the  sunny  summit  of  the  gorge,  sees 
a  cluster  of  quiet  cottages,  and  finds  himself 
gazing  from  a  high  mountain  upon  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  in  creation.  The  ro- 
mantic magnificence  of  the  scene  is  wonder- 
fully increased  by  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  the  wild  and  difficult  journey  leads  to 
it ;  and  something  like  the  silent  surprise  of 
enchantment  engrosses  the  mind  when  first 
surveying  it.  Those  who,  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  Rasselas,  have  endeavoured  to  picture 
the  scene  of  the  Happy  Valley,  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  ideal  similitude  of  this 
assemblage  of  magnificence  and  beauty.  The 
ancient  colonists,  to  express  its  charms,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  vale  of  Plaisance. 

"  The  Escalier  is  the  recent  construction 
of  Colonel  Thomas,  a  negro  of  the  English 
island  of  St.  Christopher's,  a  meek,  intelli- 
gent, but  simple  and  uneducated  man.  It 
exhibits  consummate  skill,  and  a  wonderful 
degree  of  patient  labour.  The  immense  masses 
of  rock  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
were  reduced  to  fragments  by  a  fortunate 
process,  discovered  by  mere  accident,  but  ad- 
vantageously applied  to  the  erection  of  the 
road.  The  trees  which  filled  the  path-way, 
and  which  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  clear  away,  could  only  be  removed 
from  the  hollow  glen  by  burning  them  where 
they  were  felled.  In  the  progress  of  this 
labour  it  was  found  that  the  huge  rocks  of 
limestone,  heated  by  the  fire,  had  broken  in- 
to shivers  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  now  lay 
in  a  heap  of  small  fragments  where  formerly 
they  stood  an  immoveable  mass.  This  acci- 
dental discovery  enabled  the  director  of 
the  works  not  merely  to  overcome  every 
obstacle,  but  to  apply  the  materials,  so 
conveniently  gathered  on  the  spot,  to  the 
walling  and  paving  of  the  chasm,  and  thus  to 
build  a  road,  where  they  had  thought  they 
should  have  been  compelled  to  create  one  by 
mining.  Perhaps  the  commentators  on  the 
march  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  described  in 
Livy  as  cflccted  by  dissolving  the  rocks,  will 
find  the  ai)i)arcnt  incredibility  of  the  story 
sufliciently  explained  awfiy,  by  the  process  of 
pouring  water  on  the  heated  limestone,  as 
practised  by  another  African  in  constructing 
another  Alpine  road,  the  Escalier  of  Plai- 
sance. 

"The  scenery  of  Plaisance  valley  and 
mountains  owes  nothing  of  its  surprising 
charms  to  contrast  with  the  barren  dreariness 


of  Gonaives,  though  certainly  the  green  fresh- 
ness of  the  hills  and  vales,  and  the  brigh* 
azure  of  the  cloud-capt  mountain  peaks  are  in 
perfect  opposition  to  the  sterile  steeps  and 
embrowned  savannas  I  had  been  so  recently 
acquainted  with.  The  scenery  is  in  itself  sur- 
passingly beautiful  and  enchanting.  The 
majesty  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  fertility 
of  the  outstretched  valleys,  the  distant  moun- 
tains light  yet  '  darkly  delicate,'  the  vegeta- 
tion riant  and  fresh,  the  cottages  neat  and 
standing  out  prominently  on  the  little  jutting 
eminences  that  push  into  the  principal  valley, 
have  that  sort  of  singular  richness  and  diver- 
sity seen  in  pictures  that  are  rather  more 
Chinese  than  Indian. 

"The  road  wound  with  frequent -short  an- 
gles down  the  face  of  the  mountain  into  the 
valley,  between  cottages  and  garden  hedges. 
The  soil  was  a  bright  red  earth,  the  product  of 
an  aluminous  deposit  spread  over  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone of  fine  compact  lamina.  The  valley  was 
traversed  by  a  clear  stream,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  '  Trois  Rivieres.'  It  was  bordered  by 
bamboo  thickets,  clumps  of  eugenia,  shrubbe- 
ries of  wild  chesnuts  in  blossom,  and  orange 
trees  heavy  with  fruit,  having  the  palm  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  foliage  intermingled  ;  but 
those  first  particularised  were  especially  pre- 
valent. At  first  the  stream  came  murmuring^ 
on  a  mere  brook,  eventually  it  increased  to  a 
river,  sometimes  tranquil  and  sometimes  flow- 
ing rapidly.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wood 
in  progress  of  being  cleared  in  the  valley  and 
about  the  hills  as  we  passed ;  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  ascending  upwards  in  frequent 
dense  volumes  in  many  places.  We  overtook 
a  group  of  persons  carrying  up  towards  the 
bourgade  a  log  of  timber,  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  labourers  were  all  men,  but  superintended 
by  a  negress,  astride  on  horseback,  with  the 
broad  peasant  hat  on  her  head,  and  a  manchet 
or  small  cultivator's  sword  in  her  hand.  She 
had  with  her  on  foot  a  girl  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  evidently  her  daughter,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  repeating  her  orders  to  the  men.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  ingenious  scheme  de- 
vised for  carrying  this  log  of  wood.  The  tim- 
ber rested  on  a  sort  of  cradle  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men,  who  came  trotting 
onward  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  I  could  ascend  it 
at  an  amble  on  my  horse.  I  imagine  the  bulk 
of  wood  was  drawn  out  of  the  forest  in  this 
shape  for  some  newly  erected  farm  close  by, 
for  they  turned  out  of  the  road  to  the  bourg, 
singing  as  they  went,  and  shortly  after  I  ceased 
to  hear  their  voices. 

"  Plaisance  town,  which  we  had  seen  oppo- 
site us  when  we  first  beheld  the  valley,  is  what 
in  England  would  be  called  a  pretty  and  re- 
spectable looking  village,  having  some  very 
well  built  houses  in  it.  It  is  actually  within 
the  valley,  but  stands  high,  overlooking  other 
valleys  to  the  cast  and  west.  From  the  Es- 
calier gorge  it  seemed  seated  on  the  mountain 
side,  so  much  is  distance  abridged  by  the  at- 
tenuated air  and  brilliant  sun  of  these  climates. 
There  is  not  much  cultivation  perceived  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Upon  remarking  this 
circumstance  it  was  explained  to  me  that  the 
plantations  were  mostly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trois  Rivieres,  lower  down  to  the  westward. 
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where  the  general  average  of  the  recolte  was 
considered  high  for  the  populatioij.  I  enter- 
ed the  town  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
A  body  of  cultivators,  or  small  farmers,  were 
assembled  opposite  the  house  of  the  juge  de 
paix,  in  their  customary  country  dress,  the  low 
little-rimmed  hat,  sheeting  trowsers  and  cami- 
sette.  1  presume  they  were  convened  there 
on  some  judicial  investigation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

VOLCANO  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
Copy  of  a  letter from  the  Vice  Admiral  to  Major  General 
the  Honourable  Sir  F.  C.  Ponsonhy,  Lieuten9nt 
Governor  of  Malta,  Sgc. 

'•  The  St.  Vincent,  at  Malta,  July  25, 1831. 
"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  communica- 
ting to  your  excellency  reports  which  I  have 
received  from  Commander  Swinburne  of  the 
Rapid,  and  Commander  Smith  of  the  Philomel, 
of  the  existence  of  a  volcano,  which  has  lately 
arisen  in  the  sea  on  the  south  west  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  of  its  position  and  appearances, 
during  several  days  of  minute  examination, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     H.  Hotham,  Vice  Admiral." 

"His  Majesty's  sloop  Rapid,  at  Malta,  July  22 
. "  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  18th  of  July,  1831,  at  4  p.  m.  the 
town  of  Marsalla  bearing  by  compass  E.  half 
N.  9  miles,  I  observed  from  on  board  his  ma 
jesty's  sloop  Rapid,  under  my  command,  a 
high  irregular  column  of  very  white  smoke  or 
steam,  bearing  S.  by  E.  I  steered  for  it,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  8, 15,  p.  M.,when  hav- 
ing gone  about  thirty  miles  by  the  reckoning, 
I  saw  flashes  of  brilliant  light  mingled  with 
the  smoke,  which  was  still  distinctly  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

"  Tn  a  few  minutes  the  column  became 
black  and  larger ;  almost  immediately  after- 
wards several  successive  eruptions  of  lurid  fire 
rose  up  amid  the  smoke  ;  they  subsided,  and 
the  column  then  became  gradually  white 
again.  As  we  seemed  to  near  it  fast,  I  short- 
ened sail  and  hove  to  till  daylight,  that  I  might 
ascertain  its  nature  and  exact  position.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  changes  from  white  to  black 
with  flashes,  and  the  eruption  of  fire,  conti- 
nued at  irregular  intervals,  varying  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour.  At  day-light  I  again 
steered  towards  it,  and  about  5  a.  m.,  when 
the  smoke  had  for  a  moment  cleared  away  at 
the  base,  I  saw  a  small  hillock  of  a  dark  co- 
lour a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  This  was  soon 
hidden  again,  and  was  only  visible  through 
the  smoke,  at  the  intervals  between  the  more 
violent  eruptions. 

"  The  volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
activity,  and  appeared  to  be  discharging  dust 
and  stones  with  vast  volumes  of  steam.  At 
7,  30,  the  rushing  noise  of  the  eruptions  was 
heard.  At  nine,  being  distant  from  it  about 
two  miles,  and  the  water  being  much  disco- 
loured with  dark  objects  at  the  surface  in  va- 
rious places,  I  hove  to  and  went  in  a  "boat  to 
sound  tound  and  examine  it.  I  rowed  to- 
wards it,  keeping  on  the  weather  side  and 
sounding,  but  got  no  bottom,  till  within  twen- 
ty yards  of  the  western  side,  where  I  had 
eighteen  fathoms,  soft  bottom ;  this  was  the 
only  sounding  obtained,  except  from  the  brig. 


one  mile  due  north  from  the  centre  of  the 
island,  where  the  depth  was  130  fathoms,  soft 
dark  brown  mud.  The  crater  (for  it  was  now 
evident  that  such  was  its  form)  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  fine  cinders  and  mud  of  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  within  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  a  mixture 
of  muddy  water,  steam,  and  cinders  dashing 
up  and  down,  and  occasionally  running  into 
the  sea  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  which  I 
found  in  rowing  round  to  be  broken  down  to 
the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  w.  s.  w.  side  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  Here  I  ob 
tained  a  better  view  of  the  interior,  which 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  muddy  water  vio 
lently  agitated,  from  which  showers  of  hot 
stones  or  cinders  were  constantly  shooting  up 
a  few  yards,  and  falling  into  it  again,  but  the 
great  quantities  of  steam  that  constantly  rose 
from  it  prevented  my  seeing  the  whole  crater. 

"  A  considerable  stream  of  muddy  water 
flowed  outward  through  the  opening,  and 
mingling  with  that  of  the  sea,  caused  the  dis 
coloration  that  had  been  observed  before.  ] 
could  not  approach  near  enough  to  observe 
its  temperature,  but  that  of  the  sea,  within  ten 
or  twelve  yards  of  it,  was  only  one  degree 
higher  than  the  average,  and  to  leeward  of 
the  island,  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
(which  ran  to  the  eastward),  no  diflTerence 
could  be  perceived,  even  where  the  water 
was  most  discoloured  ;  however,  as  a  '  mirage' 
played  above  it  near  its  source,  it  was  pro 
bably  hot  there.  The  dark  objects  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  proved  to  be  patches 
of  small  floating  cinders.  The  island  or 
crater  appeared  to  be  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  in  its  external  diameter,  and  the  lip  as 
thin  as  it  could  be,  consistently  with  its 
height,  which  might  be  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea  in  the  highest,  and  six  feet  in  the  lowest 
part,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  diameter  of  the 
area  within.  These  details  could  only  be  ob- 
served in  the  intervals  between  the  great 
eruptions,  some  of  which  I  witnessed  from 
the  boat.  No  words  can  describe  their  su- 
blime grandeur  :  their  progress  was  generally 
as  follows  : — After  the  volcano  had  emitted 
for  some  time  its  usual  quantities  of  white 
steam,  suddenly  the  whole  aperture  was  filled 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust, 
rushing  upwards  to  the  height  of  some  hun- 
dred feet,  with  a  loud  roaring  noise,  then 
falling  into  the  sea  on  all  sides  with  a  still 
louder  noise,  arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the 
formation  of  prodigious  quantities  of  steam, 
which  instantly  took  place.  This  steam  was 
at  first  of  a  brown  colour,  having  embodied  a 
great  deal  of  dust ;  as  it  rose  it  gradually  re- 
covered its  pure  white  colour,  depositing  the 
dust  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of  muddy  rain. 
While  this  was  being  accomplished,  renewed 
eruptions  of  hot  cinders  and  dust  were  con- 
stantly succeeding  each  other,  while  forked 
lightning,  accompanied  by  rattling  thunder, 
darted  about  in  all  directions  within  the  co- 
lumn, now  darkened  with  dust  and  greatly  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  distorted  by  sudden 
gusts  and  whirlwinds.  The  latter  were  most 
frequent  on  the  lee  side,  where  they  often 
made  imperfect  water-spouts  of  curious  shapes. 
On  one  occasion  some  of  the  steam  reached 


the  boat ;  it  smelt  a  little  of  sulphur,  and  the 
mud  it  left  became  a  gritty  sparkling  dark 
brown  powder,  when  dry.  None  of  the  stones 
or  cinders  thrown  out  appeared  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  most  of  them 
much  smaller. 

"  From  the  time  when  the  volcano  was  first 
seen  till  after  I  left  it,  the  barometer  did  not 
fall  or  rise,  the  sympiesometer  underwent 
frequent  but  not  important  changes,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  did  not  bespeak  any 
unusual  influence. 

"  After  sunset  on  the  18th,  soundings  were 
tried  every  hour,  to  the  average  depth  of 
eighty  fathoms — no  bottom.  The  wind  was 
N.  W.;  the  weather  serene. 

"On  the  forenoon  of  the  19th,  with  the 
centre  of  the  volcano  bearing  by  compass  S. 
by  W.  ^  W.  one  mile  distant,  good  sights, 
for  the  chronometer  gave  the  long.  12  deg. 
41  m.  E.;  and  at  noon  on  the  same  day,  when 
it  bore  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  by  compass,  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  sun  gave  the  latitude  37 
deg.  7  m.  30  sec.  N.;  an  amplitude  of  the  sun 
the  same  morning  gave  the  variation  of  1^ 
point  westwardly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  at  9,  30,  p.  m. 
when  passing  near  the  same  spot  in  company 
with  the  Britannia,  several  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake were  felt  in  both  ships.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  &c. 

"  C.  H.  SwiNBURXE,  Commander." 

FUEL  SAVINGS  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  "  Fuel  Savings  Society  of  the  city  and  li- 
berties of  Philadelphia,"  held  October  7th, 
1831,  the  following  report  and  resolutions 
were  oflered,  which  on  consideration  were 
unanimously  adopted, — and  on  motion 

Resolved  that  the  same  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  city. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Wm.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers : 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  5th  ulti- 
mo, to  consider  the  expediency  of  promoting 
the  introduction  of  anthracite  coal  as  a  com- 
mon fuel  amongst  the  poor, 

REPORT, 

That  they  have  given  close  attention  to 
the  interesting  subject  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  the  result  of  their  investigation 
has  been  a  thorough  conviction,  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  result  to  the  community  in 
general,  and  to  the  labouring  classes  of  our 
citizens  in  particular,  if  the  article  of  anthra- 
cite COAL  could  be  adopted  as  common  fuel. 
The  stock  of  this  commodity  now  in  the  mar- 
ket, together  with  the  additions  daily  arriving, 
will  in  all  probability  furnish  an  ample  sup- 
ply, and  entirely  justify  our  society  in  exert- 
ing every  means  within  its  power,  to  encou- 
rage the  use  of  this  convenient,  cheap  and 
valuable  article,  as  a  permanent  fuel,  in  the 
families  of  every  "  depositor"  within  its  in- 
fluence. 

It  becomes  your  committee  therefore,  after 
saying  thus  much,  to  exhibit  to  the  board  the 
result  of  their  investigation  as  to  the  mode  of 
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THE  FRIEND. 


applying  this  new  article  of  fuel  to  the  best 
advantage,  amongst  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  real 
value,  or  application  to  their  comfort.  Shortly 
after  their  appointment  a  public  advertise- 
ment was  issued,  inviting  the  attention  of 
"  mechanics  and  others,  interested  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coal  grates,  &c."  to  the  subject, 
and  amongst  a  variety  of  inventions  recently 
produced,  a  moveable  apparatus,  contrived  by 
"  Steinhauer  &  Kisterbock,"  and  for  which 
they  have  obtained  a  patent,  has  claimed  our 
decided  preference,  being  in  our  opinion  well 
calculated,  from  its  cheapness  and  the  pecu- 
liar simplicity  of  its  construction,  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  contemplated.  It  will  with 
about  one  peck  of  small  coal,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  four  cents  per  day,  perform  the 
various  operations  of  warming  the  room,  boil- 
ing (if  required)  a  wash  kettle  of  ten  to  thir- 
teen gallons  of  water,  and  accomplish  all  the 
necessary  baking,  and  other  culinary  purposes 
required  in  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  ; 
its  performance  we  have  witnessed  to  our  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The  cost  of  the  quantity,  to  the  Society, 
will  be  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  pipe,  pans,  poker  and 
other  fixtures.  A  comparison  between  wood 
and  coal  fuel,  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  safely 
stated  thus.  It  is  believed  that  few  respec- 
table poor  families  consume  less  than  two 
and  a  half  cords  of  oak  wood  within  the  six 
months  embracing  the  colder  season,  the  cost 
of  which,  at  the  present  time,  including  ex- 
penses of  carting,  sawing,  (twice)  &c.  would 

not  be  less  than  about  $15 

An  ample  supply  for  the  same  period, 
(say  two  tons,)  of  the  "egg  coal," 
being  nearly  one  and  a  half  pecks 
per  day,  would  cost,  not  exceeding  9 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  coal 
fuel,  of  ^6 

Being  a  saving  of  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
stove  and  its  appendages  in  one  season. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  propose 
the  following  resolutions,  viz  : — 

Resolved,  that  our  "district  receivers  of 
deposits,"  be  requested  to  recommend  to  all 
"depositors,"  whose  funds  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society  shall  be  sufficient,  to  procure 
a  stove  calculated  to  burn  the  "  Anthracite 
Coal,"  and  that  they  point  out  to  them,  not 
only  the  economy,  and  the  accession  of  com- 
fort to' be  derived  to  themselves  and  families, 
but  the  peculiar  advantage  of  using  an  article 
of  fuel,  always  plenty  in  the  market,  and  of 
which  a  daily  supply  can  be  procured,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents,  without  tlie  risk  cither  of 
extortion  in  price  or  imposition  in  measure. 

Resolved,  that  this  Hoard  authorise  the 
purchase  from  "  Steinhauer  &  Kisterbock"  of 
one  hundred  of  the  stoves  above  named,  and 
that  the  "  receivers  of  the  deposits"  be  in- 
structed to  deliver  the  same  to  "  depositors" 
at  $5  50  cents  each. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LiNDZKY  Nicholson, 
Joseph  11.  Schreineb, 
Thoias  Rooebs. 


THE  EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London,  by  adjourn- 
ments, from  the  I8th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  to  the  21th 
of  the  same  inclusive,  1831. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 

in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — Feeling  our  hearts  warmed  with 
love  towards  our  bretliren  and  sisters,  wherever  situa- 
ted, we  do  not  hesitate  again  to  salute  you;  and  express 
our  desire  and  prayer,  tliat  grace  and  peace  may  be 
multiplied  unto  you  from  God  oar  Father,  and  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  again  to  rejoice  in  the  condescension  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church;  for,  while  we  have  found 
abundant  cause  for  humiliation,  in  the  deficiencies 
which  continue  to  prevail  amongst  us,  we  may  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  he  has  not  cast  off  his  unwor- 
thy children.  He  has  enabled  us  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness which  has  come  before  us  in  love  and  harmony, 
and  has  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  a  solemn  and  re- 
freshing sense  of  his  mercy.  We  have  received  an 
Epistle  from  our  dear  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  our  friends  in 
North  America ;  and  have  been  comforted  by  these  re- 
newed tokens  of  Christian  affection.  The  Epistles 
from  our  friends  in  America  afford  an  evidence  of  their 
continued  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ :  yet  we  deeply 
sympathise  with  them  in  tlie  triak  to  which  they  are 
still  exposed,  and  desire  to  commend  them  to  the  grace 
and  goodness  of  God. 

While  thus  assembled  in  large  numbers,  we  have 
been  led  to  feel  for  those  of  our  dear  friends  who  are 
scattered  in  solitary  places,  and  who  are  accustomed 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  worship  in  very  small  com- 
panies. May  such  be  encouraged  to  a  persevering  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  this  Christian  duty.  It 
is  consoling  to  remember,  that  God  is  every  where 
present  to  bless  his  faithful  children,  and  that  our  holy 
Redeemer  manifests  himself  by  his  spirit,  to  the  two 
or  the  three  who  are  gathered  together  in  his  name. 
Many  valuable  members  of  our  Society  have  been 
trained  for  usefulness,  by  the  Divine  hand,  in  very  se- 
cluded situations;  and  the  consistent  example  even  of 
a  solitary  individual  may  be  of  great  use  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  As  such  endea- 
vour to  maintain  their  religious  principles  faithfully, 
others  may  in  the  end  gather  round  them. 

Our  well  known  practice  of  assembling  for  worship 
at  an  appointed  time  during  the  week,  besides  the  first 
day,  has  again  been  a  subject  of  religious  exercise 
amongst  us.  Thus  to  leave  our  outward  concerns,  in 
humble  dependence  upon  God,  and  solemn  silence,  to 
wait  together  upon  him,  we  believe  to  be  acceptable 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  our  religious  edification.  We  desire  to  en- 
courage our  dear  friends  every  wliere  to  a  diligent  at- 
tendance of  these  meetings:  the  neglect  of  them  is  an 
affecting  indication  of  a  lukewarm  mind  ;  and  there  is 
surely  great  danger  that  we  shall  hinder  our  religious 
progress,  if  we  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  valuable  a 
privilege. 

We  would  remind  our  beloved  brethren,  tliat  unless 
wo  are  pressing  forward  towards  Zion,  tlie  city  of  tlic 
living  God,  wo  may  soon  lose  our  remaining  strength, 
and  become  immersed  in  the  spirit  of  the  world.  How 
earnestly  will  they  who  arc  seeking  to  make  progress 
in  the  spiritual  course,  ask  and  wait  for  that  holy  aid 
which  constitutes  the  life  and  strength  of  the  renewed 
soul.  It  was  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  that  our  early  predecessors  were 
enabled  to  support  their  Christian  testimonies  under 
severe  persecution;  as  well  as  to  maintain  that  stand- 
ard of  Christian  principle  by  wiiicli  they  obtained,  from 
those  who  injured  tlicm,so  high  a  character  for  strict 
veracity  and  integrity  in  all  their  transactions.  We 
entreat  you,  dear  friends,  to  consider  wliethcr  the  Lord 
is  not  requiring  of  us,  individual!}',  ii  fuller  surrender 
of  tlie  natural  will,  a  greater  degree  of  decision  in  giv- 
ing up  all  tor  Christ,  and  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  hea- 
venly things. — "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
tliose  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  siltcth  on 
tlic  right  hand  of  God." 

A  just  view  and  full  belief  of  the  astonishing  feet, 
that  God  sent  liis  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to 
save  us,  is  we  believe  suited,  beyond  all  otiicr  things, 
under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  humble  us  in  a 
sense  of  our  own  corruption,  and  to  excite  in  our  minds 


fervent  gratitude  toward  the  Author  of  all  good.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  gratitude,  may  we  all  devote 
ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  our  Re- 
deemer! When  love  for  Christ  has  expelled  from  our 
hearts  the  love  of  the  world,  we  shall  no  longer  go  halt- 
ing on  our  way  in  a  condition  of  weakness,  but  shall 
experience  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  been  once  more  led  to  take  a  view  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  parents  and  heads  of 
families.  To  train  up  our  children,  servants,  and 
those  under  our  care,  both  by  example  and  precept,  in 
a  religious  life  and  conversation,  consistent  with  our 
Christian  profession,  is  a  duty  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
We  beseech  our  dear  friends  to  reflect  on  its  vast  im- 
pQ|tance,  and  in  order  to  perform  it  rightly,  to  press 
after  true  godliness.  Never  shall  we  be  found  faithful 
stewards  in  this  respect  until  we  are  ourselves  men  of 
prayer,  weaned  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fervent  fear  of  God  our  Father. 

We  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  deeply  felt  the 
loss  of  some  of  our  beloved  friends,  lately  removed  by 
death,  whose  labours  were  greatl}'  esteemed  amongst 
us,  and  who,  we  humbly  believe,  have  entered  into  their 
rest.  Our  hearts  are  also  turned  in  Christian  sympa- 
thy to  those  who,  by  their  increasing  infirmities,  are 
prevented  from  giving  us  their  company.  We  highly 
value  that  travail  of  soul  which  our  elder  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  Lord  (now  tliat  their  day  of  active  ser- 
vice is  nearly  over)  are  maintaining  tor  the  good  of 
the  church,  and  its  preservation  in  Christian  purity; 
we  honour  them  for  their  works'  sake.  We  tenderly 
desire  that  now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  they  may  par- 
take of  the  rich  consolations  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus;  and  that,  by  being  preserved  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience unto  the  end,  whilst  they  have  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  my  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,"  they  may 
adopt  the  language,  "  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

To  our  young  friends,  particularly,  we  would  af- 
fectionately recommend  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
first  principles  of  our  religious  profession,  which  we 
consider  to  be  those  of  pure  Christianity.  An  es- 
tablishment in  these  principles  would,  we  believe, 
preserve  us  consistent  both  in  faith  and  practice,  and 
prevent  our  being  improperly  moved,  by  the  varying 
notions  which  are  so  common  in  the  present  day. 
We  long  to  impress  upon  vou,  dear  young  friends,  the 
beauty  and  value  of  an  early  and  of  unreserved  dedi- 
cation of  yourselves  to  God  ;  cultivate  a  tender  and 
enlightened  conscience,  and  obey  his  law  with  all  sin- 
cerity. Be  faithful  in  maintaining  your  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  Cherish  those  whole- 
some restraints  of  a  guarded  and  religious  education, 
of  which  tlie  evident  tendency  is  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  way  of  evil.  We  entreat  you  to  avoid  speculation 
and  disputation  on  religious  subjects ;  for  these  will 
hinder  instead  of  promoting  your  growth  in  grace. 
Let  all  your  conversations  on  the  sacred  truths  of  the 
gospel,  be  conducted  under  a  due  sense  of  their  im- 
portance, and  in  the  true  fear  of  God.  Carefully 
peruse  tlic  lioly  Scriptures,  and  meditate  upon  them 
in  private.  Above  all,  delight  jourselves  in  com- 
munion with  God,  and  lead  a  life  of  prayer;  then  will 
the  blessed  word  of  promise  be  yours,  "  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  you  shall  be  my  sons  and 
dauglitcrs,  saith  the  Lord  Almight}'." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that,  with  little  excep- 
tion, Friends  continue  to  bear  a  faithful  and  Christian 
testimony  against  the  payment  of  tythes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  demands.  The  amount  of  distraints 
made  upon  the  members  of  our  Society  for  these 
claims,  during  the  last  year,  as  reported  to  this  meet- 
ing, is  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds.  May  we  ever  bear  in  mind  the  ground  of  our 
testimony  against  the  anti-christian  imposition  of 
tythes,  and  be  steadfast  and  consistent  in  upholding 
our  views  of  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel.  We  consider  those  views  to  be 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  plain  command  of  Clirist, 
"  Freelj'  ye  liave  received,  freely  give."  Our  testi- 
timony  on  this  subject  is  purely  Christian  ;  and  hence 
it  becomes  highly  important,  that,  in  all  our  proceed- 
ings for  its  maintenance,  we  should  act  as  becometh 
our  high  profession  ;  and  by  the  meekness  and  con- 
sistency of  our  conduct,  exalt  it  in  the  sight  of  those 
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with  whom  we  associate.  We  are  much  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  in  this  and  other  respects,  there 
is  more  than  a  common  call  on  the  Christian  for 
watchfulness.  It  is  a  time  of  unusual  excitement,  as 
relates  both  to  religion  and  pohtics :  while,  therefore, 
we  rejoice  in  the  assured  belief  that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  that  the  events 
which  he  ordains  or  permits,  will  ultimately  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  children,  we  feel  an  earnest  solici- 
tude that  Friends  every  where  may  be  weaned  from 
the  spirit  of  a  fluctuating  world.  "  He  that  dwelleth 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

To  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  Spirit,  and  humbly  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, will^be  found  our  highest  interest  and  our 
best  security.  Let  us  then,  beloved  friends,  seek  to 
be  clothed  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
walking  circumspectly  before  God,  and  endeavouring 
to  perform  all  our  relative  duties  in  his  holy  fear. 
And  since  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  let  us 
pray  that  we  may  be  endued  with  charity,  not  only 
towards  each  other,  but  towards  our  fellow-men  of 
every  class  and  description. 

Finally,  may  we  be  found  faithful  and  obedient  in 
suffering  with  Christ,  and  be  made  abundant  partak- 
ers of  his  life-giving  power.  Thus  shall  we  be  pre- 
pared, at  the  solemn  close  of  life,  to  unite  with  his  re- 
deemed followers  in  the  triumphant  song,  "  Unto  him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
JOSIAH  FORSTER, 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting  this  year. 

{From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository  of  lOth  mo.  1st.) 
COMPROMISE. 
The  Hicksites  have  drawn  up  various  pro- 
positions in  the  way  of  compromise,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  previous  question  however 
in  all  these  cases  is  passed  over  unnoticed — 
or  rather  is  taken  for  granted — and  that  is, 
whether  they  have  valid  claims  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Society  or  not.  As  this  is  the  point 
on  which  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Hicksites,  as  members  of  the  Society,  must 
turn,  it  is  the  first  of  course  to  be  settled.  We 
have  disowned  them.  We  consider  them  no 
longer  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
nor  entitled  to  any  of  its  privileges.  They 
have  not  (generally)  appealed  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  meetings  by  which  they  were 
disowned,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do  according 
to  discipline,  if  they  had  been  dissatisfied  ;  of 
course  the  disownments  stand — if  the  meet- 
ings themselves  have  an  existence  in  the 
ancient  order  of  the  Society.  This  they  vir- 
tually admit — by  offering  the  compromise — 
for  unless  these  meetings  are  acknowledged 
in  this  capacity — if  they  have  no  rights,  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  original  Society  of 
Friends — the  offer  of  compromise  would  but 
be  an  invitation  to  take  apart  of  the  property, 
to  which  they  had  no  absolute  right.  As  well 
might  they  invite  any  other  society  in  Chris- 
tendom, to  come  and  share  the  property  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  with  them,  as  to  invite 
vs,  if  we  are  not  regular  members,  and  our 
meetings  regular  meetings  of  the  Society.  If 
our  meetings  then  are  constituted  as  such, 
and  the  individuals  respectively  within  their 
jurisdiction  or  territorial  limits,  however  dis- 
satisfied they  may  be  with  their  disoAvnments, 
unless  they  appeal  according  to  discipline, 
those  disownments  will  stand. 


They  say  that  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  these  meetings;  audit  was  of  no  use  to 
appeal.  The  very  objection  makes  against 
them,  because  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  meetings  constituted  under  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Society  was  against  them.  But 
the  meetings,  themselves,  they  say  were 
wrong.  And  they  undertook  to  set  up  other 
meetings — for  those  in  unity  with  them,  and 
favourable  to  their  views.  This  then  was  a 
new  order  of  things — a  new  set  of  meetings, 
and  in  all  respects  a  new  society.  This  is  un- 
deniable. The  old  Society,  witii  its  meetings, 
&c.  &c.  is  still  in  existence — and  the  Hicks- 
ites constitute  another  society — of  course  a 
new  society.  But  they  claim  that  they  are  the 
genuine  Society  of  Friends — they  admit  (on 
the  property  question)  that  we  have  valid 
claims  to  the  same  character.  But  how  can 
two  different  societies,  having  no  connection 
with  each  other, — holding  dificrent  doctrines, 
and  separate  meetings,  be  one  and  the  same 
society  ?  The  thing  is  absurd.  Which  then 
is  the  Society  of  Friends — and  which  the 
new  society  ?  The  Hicksites  have  meetings 
of  their  own,  within  the  limits  of  Philadel- 
phia, N.  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
yearly  meetings.  The  ancient  yearly  meet- 
ings with  their  respective  branches,  in  all 
these  places,  are  sustained ;  and,  with  their 
brethren  of  other  yearly  meetings,  where  there 
has  been  no  separation,  they  form  one  Socitty 
of  Friends.  Can  they  be  called  a  new  society? 
Can  this  epithet  be  properly  ajiplied  to  Ohio, 
with  more  than  double  the  number  of 
Hicksites  ?  Can  it  be  applied  to  Indiana  with 
still  greater  superiority  of  numbers?  (I  speak 
as  to  Hicksites,  who  rest  so  much  on  majori- 
ties.) Is  London,  or  Ireland,  or  New  Eng- 
land, or  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  a  part 
of  a  new  society  1  Jf  so,  can  the  Hicksites 
(keeping  in  view  their  favourite  principle  of 
majorities)  tell  us  where  the  old  Society  within 
those  sections  of  country  is  ? 

In  regard  to  their  claims  to  the  character  of 
the  Society,  they  beg  the  question — or  rather 
take  it  by  force. 

On  our  part,  it  does  not  rest  upon  what  we 
say,  nor  upon  what  is  said  by  yearly  meetings 
circumstanced  as  we  are  in  respect  to  the 
separation.  Five  yearly  meetings,  not  affected 
with  the  schism,  and  two  of  them,  London, 
and  New  England,  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
have  severally  and  by  various  acts  and  decla- 
rations recognised  us,  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  Society,  and  have  as  distinctly  dis- 
owned holding  any  connection,  or  religious 
fellowship  with  the  Hicksites.  These  undi- 
vided yearly  meetings,  whose  standing,  as 
respects  the  Society,  no  one  can  call  in  ques- 
tion— did  not  wait  for  the  question  to  be 
brought  before  them  in  the  way  of  arbitration. 
They  declared  their  disunity,  first  with  the 
doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  and  then  with  the 
Society  formed  on  his  principles — manifest- 
ing through  all,  their  near  sympathy  and 
Christian  fellowship  Avith  us. 

The  Hicksites,  disregarding  all  these  facts, 
take  the  property  of  Friends  by  force,  and 
then  offer  to  divide  with  us — knowing  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  have  again  and  again  of- 
fered the  most  insuperable  objections  to  every 


species  of  compromise  in  the  case.  They 
know  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  for  they  have 
no  right  to  the  property  at  all.  But  by  re- 
peatedly making  these  offers,  they  endeavour 
to  produce,  on  the  minds  of  such  as  take  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject,  an  impression 
in  their  favour. 

This  stratagem  however  is  not  new.  In  the 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  took  up 
arms  in  the  American  cause,  or  in  popular 
language,  in  defence  of  their  country.  They 
of  course  secured  the  popular  opinion  in  their 
favour.  Friends  adhered  to  their  pacific  prin- 
ciples. At  a  period  of  such  intense  excite- 
ment, they  were  not  only^egarded  with  jea- 
lousy, and  even  aversion,  but  many  of  them 
were  brought  under  no  small  degree  of  suffer- 
ing. It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  re- 
cite the  measures  of  severity  which  were 
pursued  against  them.  But  some  of  the  mos' 
active  of  the  separatists  were  made  members, 
and  influential  agents,  in  the  "  Committee  of 
Safety,"  who  marked  out  such  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  were  to  be  put 
under  restraint.  These  "  fighting  Quakers" 
were  not  a  few  individuals.  They  were  con- 
siderably numerous  ;  and  had  no  intention  of 
losing  their  rights  in  the  Society.  Like  the 
Hicksites,  they  disregarded  their  disown- 
ments, and  claimed  the  name  and  property  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  And  like  them,  too, 
they  proposed  a  compromise,  and  division  of 
the  property.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
the  difl'erence  between  their  case  and  that  of 
the  Hicksites  1  It  is  said  on  behalf  of  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  are  not  merely  ajew  individuals, 
but  a  bodi/  of  persons,  which  at  any  rate  have 
been  members.  And  therefore  the  discipline 
which  contemplated  the  disownment  of  indi- 
viduals, could  not  have  the  same  effect  on 
them,  that  it  would  have  had  on  one  or  two,  or  a 
few  persons.  Just  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fighting  Quakers.  Jf  it  be  said  the  Hicks- 
ites have  not  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
their  disownments,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Free  Quakers  did  not  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  theirs.  To  make  the  two  cases  the 
more  similar,  the  Hicksites  have  copied  so 
nearly  after  the  compromise  which  was  offered 
by  their  predecessors,  if  they  had  not  the 
document  of  the  Free  Quakers,  to  fashion 
their  own  by,  we  must  at  least  conclude,  that 
similar  circumstances  would  naturally  suggest 
a  similarity  of  thought  and  expression. 

I  have  obtained  a  correct  copy  of  the  do- 
cument presented  to  Friends — and  now  offer 
it  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 

But  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few 
more  particulars  of  the  history.  The  Free  or 
fighting  Quakers  determined  to  maintain  an 
existence  as  a  regular  Society.  Friends  re- 
garded their  proposed  compromise,  cis  Ave 
regard  those  of  the  Hicksites.  But  profess- 
edly fighting  Quakers  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  take  the  property  by  force. 
Soldiers  make  a  profession  of  honour,  Avhich 
I  suspect  the  Hicksites  have  never  taken  into 
consideration.  We  of  course  have  more  dif- 
ficult subjects  to  deal  Avith,  than  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  had,  at  the  period  of  Avhich  I  am 
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speaking.  The  Free  Quakers  however  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
a  division  of  the  property  of  the  Society. 
Their  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee. 
Here  the  memorialists  had  the  advantage  of 
the  popular  side  of  the  question :  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  magnify  their  sevices  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  They  urged  that  they  had 
sacrificed  their  property  and  hazarded  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  even  of 
the  property,  and  fireside  comforts  of  the  very 
men  who  had  attempted  to  excommunicate, 
or  cast  them  out  of  the  Society,  and  deprive 
them  of  its  property  and  invaluable  privileges. 
They  had  all  the  plausible  pretexts  which  the 
Hicksites  have,  a«d  this  most  popular  argu- 
ment besides. 

The  committee  heard  the  applicants  and 
the  Friends  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  But  the  legislature  declined  to 
grant  the  petition  of  the  new  sect.  Even  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  revo- 
lution did  not  prevent  them  from  seeing  that 
the  ground  which  was  taken  was  untenable. 
They  saw  that  it  would  be  striking  a  danger- 
ous blow,  on  the  broad  scale,  at  religious 
society  and  social  order.  And  to  show  the 
favourable  light  in  which  they  regarded  the 
applicants,  they  gave  them,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  a  lot  for  a  meeting  house,  and  ano 
ther  for  a  burying  ground. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nest.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Robert  Aitkin  will  be  remembered  by  a 
number  now  living,  as  a  well  known  and  re 
spected  citizen  of  Philadelphia;  the  following 
interesting  fact  respecting  him,  cut  out  of  an 
old  paper,  may  serve  to  fill  a  vacant  space  in 
"  The  Friend."  A. 

"  Let  Infidels  read  the  Bible  they  oppose." 

Mr.  Robert  Aitkin,  a  printer  and  bookseller 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  person  who  print- 
ed a  bible  in  this  city,  and  the  second,  if  not 
the  first  who  printed  that  sacred  volume  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  Scotch  scccder, 
and  an  eminently  pious  man.  While  he  kept 
a  bookstore,  a  person  called  on  him  and  in- 
quired if  he  had  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  for 
sale.  He  told  him  he  had  not ;  but  having 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  found 
he  was  an  infidel,  he  told  him  he  had  a  better 
book  than  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  which  he 
usually  sold  for  a  dollar,  but  would  lend  it  to 
him  if  he  would  promise  to  read  it ;  and  if 
after  he  had  actually  read  it,  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  a  dollar  he  would  take  it  again.  The 
man  consented  ;  and  Mr.  Aitkin  put  a  bible 
into  his  hands.  He  smiled  when  lie  found 
what  book  he  had  engaged  to  read,  but  he 
said  he  would  perform  his  engagement.  He 
did  30 :  and  when  he  had  finished  the  ])crusal 
he  came  back  to  Mr.  Aitkin,  and  expressed 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  recommendation 
of  that  book,  saying  it  had  made  him  what 
he  was  not  before,  a  happy  man,  for  he  had 
found  in  it  a  Saviour,  an(l  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Mr.  Aitkin  rejoiced  in  tlic  event,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Reader  of 
the  Bible,  from  that  day  to  the  end  of  his  life, 


supported  the  character  of  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian, and  died  with  a  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality. 

Stale  of  Crime. — Notwithstanding  the  excessive 
rigour  of  our  penal  code,  crime  has  not  only  not  de- 
creased, but  has,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  denounced  severity,  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  punishment ;  this,  however,  is  but  a 
secondary, though  most  influential,  cause;  the  pri- 
mary springs  are  poverty,  ignorance,  and  a  demora- 
lizing course  of  prison  discipline.  On  the  first  point, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  most  moderate  computation  shows  that 
l-15th  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  subsisting  by  the  lowest  and  most  degrad- 
ing prostitution  !  One-fifteenth  liave  no  means  of  sup- 
port but  by  robbery,  swindling,  pickpocketing,  and 
every  species  of  crime.  Five-fifleenths  of  the  people 
are  what  is  denominated  poor,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  daily,  nay  hourly,  sinking  into  heartless 
beggary  !  A  comparison  between  a  few  foreign 
countries  and  Great  Britain  further  demonstrates  the 
effects  of  poverty  and  ignorance  on  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  In  North  America  pauperisfn  is 
almost  unknown,  and  l-4th  of  the  people  are  being 
educated;  premeditated  murder  is  alone  capital — 
imprisonment  for  debt  has  in  several  states  been 
abolished,  and  crimes,  particularly  of  enormity,  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  Dutch,  who  possess  a  com- 
petency, and  are  generally  educated,  are  compara 
lively  free  from  grave  offences.  France  affords  ! 
remarkable  illustration.  M.  Ducpetaux  has  divided 
it  into  northern  and  southern,  the  former  being  richer 
and  more  enlightened  than  the  latter  :  their  relative 
condition  is  as  follows  : — 

sPforlhern  France. 

Population.    Offences  against  the  Person 
14,000,000.    In  1825,  726 ;  in  1826,  714 
Southern  France. 

18,000,000.      Ditto,  1340;  ditto,  1193 
Proportion  of  Murders. 

Northern  France  in  1825.  Murders,  238 
Southern  France  ditto  ditto  593 

The  United  Kingdom  affords  us  a  nearer  illustra- 
tion 

Scotland.  England.  Ireland. 
Instruction  of  the  people  1  in  11  1  in  20  1  in  35 
Criminals  among  do.     1  in  5093    1  in  920  1  in  468 

Surely  the  foregoing  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
that  whips,  fetters,  and  dungeons,  or  halters,  axes, 
and  guillotines,  are  not  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
raising  the  morality  of  a  nation,  or  for  preventing 
outrages  against  person  and  property,  and  tliat,  in 
proportion  as  the  people  become  well  instructed  and 
comfortable,  in  such  ratio  will  they  become  free  from 
crime,  happy,  and,  morally  speaking,  innocent. — 
East  India  Masnsine. 
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There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  many  charita- 
ble and  benevolent  institutions  of  this  city 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  judicious  or 
more  deserving  of  encouragement  than  the 
"  Fuel  Savings  Society,"  the  leading  design  of 
which,  if  we  correctly  comprehend  its  object, 
is  to  purchase,  and  lay  up  in  the  assigned 
places  of  deposit,  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  at 
the  season  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  sell  it  to  the  poor  in  winter  at 
about  the  same  rate.  On  another  page  we 
have  inserted  a  report  to  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  that  association,  which  appears  to  us 
to  possess  much  interest,  not  only  as  respects 
this  city,  but  other  places  where  the  import- 
ance of  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
is  felt.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting at  the  work-shops  of  Steinhauer  and 
Kisterbock,  north-east  corner  of  Market  and 
Twelfth  streets,  one  of  the  moveable  appa- 
ratus' for  burning  anthracite  coal  mentioned 
in  the  report.  It  was  in  operation  at  the  time, 
and  proved  to  a  demonstration  all  that  the 
committee  say  in  its  recommendation.  In 
regard  to  warmth  and  to  safety,  to  economy 
of  time  and  expense,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
cooking  and  washing,  it  must  unquestionably 
be,  to  the  poor  especially,  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.  We  were  assured  by  one  of  the 
committee  who  signed  the  report,  that  in  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  they  made  large 
allowance,  desiring  rather  to  place  it  above 
than  below  the  result  of  ordinary  practice  ; 
for  instance,  the  cost  of  two  tons  of  coal  is 
stated  at  nine  dollars,  whereas  the  smallest 
kind  of  sifted  coal,  the  price  of  which  per 
ton,  will  probably  not  exceed  three  dollars, 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  best. 

The  Friend,  from  whose  letter  we  quoted 
last  week,  in  another,  since  received,  says: — 
"  The  yearly  meeting  (Indiana)  continued 
eight  days,  and  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  and  a  g,reat  deal  of  lively  interest 
evinced  for  tlie '-welfare  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety." 


Destruction  of  Weeds  in  paved  Paths  and  Courts. 
— The  growth  of  weeds  between  the  stones  of  a  pave- 
ment is  often  very  injurious  as  well  as  unsightly. 
The  following  method  is  adopted  at  the  Mint  at  Paris, 
and  elsewhere  with  good  effect.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  water,  twenty  jjounds  of  quick  lime,  and  two 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  the 
clear  part  drawn  off,  and  being  more  or  less  diluted, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  to  bo  used  for  watering 
the  alleys  and  pavements.  The  weeds  will  not  ap- 
pear for  several  years. 

Preservation  of  Hay. — Eye-witnesses  assert  that  in 
Russia,  the  inhabitants  usually  preserve  hay  with  all 
its  natural  verdure-  'I'o  obtain  this  effect,  the  grass, 
as  soon  as  cut,  is  (wilho\it  being  allowed  to  fade)  in- 
stantly  stacked.  A  kind  of  chinmej',  made  with  four 
rough  boards,  is  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
stack,  and  it  ap|)cara  that  this  channel  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  beat  from  fermentation  ;  and  that  the 
herb  thus  treated,  retains  all  its  leaves,  its  colour,  and 
its  primitive  taste.  The  size  of  the  stacks  is  not 
mentioned. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey,  on  Sixth  day,  the  7th  instant,  .Toseph  Tatu.m 
to  An.ne  Cooper. 

 on  Fifth  da_v,  the  13th  of  this  month,  at  Mid- 

dletown  meeting  of  Friends,  Delaware  county.  Pa. 
William  Jo.nes,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Peiinell  of  the  former  place. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  in- 
stant, at  her  husband's  residence  in  New  lio\>c,  Bucks 
county,  Elizabetii  E.  Randolph,  wife  of  Richard 
Randolph,  in  the  38lh  year  of  her  nge ;  leaving  her 
bereaved  relatives  and  friends  the  heart-consoling  evi- 
dence that  through  the  power  of  redeeming  love,  she 
had  obtained  that  victory  which  ensures  an  admission 
into  the  realms  of  peace. 

 in  this  city,  of  apople.xy,  on  the  morning  of  the 

19th  instant,  Reuben  Halves,  of  Gerniantown,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 
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RECENT  COMMUNICATION   FROM  A  TRAVELLER 
IN  HAYTI. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

"  January  12. — I  rested  at  Plaisance  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  so  dense  a  fog  had 
covered  the  whole  valley,  hiding  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed  on  my  journey  till  the  sun  was  well 
up  in  the  heavens.  At  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  white  mists  began  to  roll  themselves  in 
cloudy  masses  away  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  hills  within  the  vale  to 
appear  like  green  islands  in  an  ocean  of  vapour 
— white  as  the  show  drift.  All  was  restless 
and  in  incessant  change.  At  one  time  near 
objects  alone  appeared:  perhaps  it  was  the 
pinnacled  cliff  that  '  swelled  from  the  vale 
and  midway  cleared  the  storm,'  with  a  single 
cottage  on  its  side  built  like  an  hermitage, 
looking  down  on  some  tranquil  lake,  dotted 
with  the  islets,  and  encircled  with  green  mea- 
dows and  woodlands,  all  lighted  by  the  golden 
sun  ;  then  suddenly,  like  the  changing  of  a 
dream,  the  misty  magic  came  sweeping  by, 
and  transformed  the  near  landscape  into  dis- 
tant scenes  of  crags  and  mountains,  for  the 
huge  masses,  looming  dull  and  indistinct 
through  their  vapour,  seemed  thrown  back  into 
the  horizon  many  miles.  The  peaked  sum- 
mits were  reared  far  above  the  rolling  clouds, 
that  rose  in  fleeces  and  detached  themselves 
from  the  ocean  of  vapour  which  overspread 
the  valley.  In  the  rainy  season  these  misty 
visitations  are  never  witnessed  in  the  hollows, 
but,  curtaining  the  upland  steeps  only,  reek 
from  the  earth  like  smoke  from  out  of  the 
forest.  In  the  sunnier  season  of  the  year,  if 
they  pass  off  gradually,  they  betoken  uninter- 
rupted sunshine  from  dawn  to  night-fall ;  but 
if  they  dissipate  rapidly  at  daybreak  the  rain 
may  be  expected  in  a  few  hours  after.  In  my 
case  they  gave  the  promise  of  a  bright  and 
cloudless  day,  so  I  mounted  my  horse  by 
half  an  hour  after  nine,  and  threaded  the  road 
by  the  side  of  the  hill,  watching  with  delight 
every  wonderful  transformation  which  the 
drawing  of  the  cloudy  curtain  opened  to  me. 

"  My  journey  among  these  mountains  pre- 
sented a  varied  succession  of  stupendous  pro- 
spects. Deep  wooded  glens  commanded  a 
long  vista,  among  far  off  and  misty  peaks, 


forming  a  magnificent  distance.  Little  plea- 
sant farms  were  on  the  platforms  of  the  de- 
clivities, amid  provision  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, with  winding  paths  through  them, 
climbing  the  blue  summits  of  the  hills.  Men 
and  women  were  diligently  weeding  their 
grounds,  which  were  generally  extremely 
clean,  and  neatly  and  regularly  planted.  Ma- 
langas  or  taios  were  here  more  cultivated  than 
I  had  generally  seen  them.  The  road  mean- 
dered unceasingly  along  the  mountain  side, 
neither  ascending  nor  descending;  but  tra- 
versing at  each  angle  little  rivulets  lhatgushed 
across  the  way,  and  then  tumbled  in  cataracts 
down  the  river,  foaming  over  the  rocks  in  the 
glen  below.  The  scenery  of  these  cataracts 
presented  rocks  of  black  ophite,  fringed  with 
bamboos  and  creepers  interspersed  with  the 
palma  nobilis.  One  of  these  little  road  side 
cascades  was  to  my  eyes  extremely  beautiful. 
The  rocks  had  formed  a  sort  of  natural  cavity 
like  a  grotto  in  a  bower  of  splendid  overarch- 
ing bamboos,  where  the  broad  leaf  of  the 
trumpet  tree  was  seen  in  contrast  with  its  de- 
licate foliage.  A  few  large  leaved  wild  gourds 
hung  from  the  cliffs,  and  the  wild  Indian-shot 
shed  its  crimson  blossoms  by  the  streamlet. 
The  bamboo  was  prevalent  all  about  these 
mountains,  forming  clumps  on  the  crests  of 
many  of  them,  and  intersecting  them  fre- 
quently in  straight  lines — the  boundary  marks, 
I  presume,  of  some  of  the  old  proprietorships, 
for  they  now  waved  their  plumes  amidst  the 
forest. 

*'  The  road  descends  to  Camp-Coq,  a  little 
auberge  within  a  grassy  hollow  on  the  river 
bank,  kept  by  a  very  garrulous  old  woman, 
who  was  vastly  loquacious  respecting  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  hill  and  valley,  crag  and 
glen  hereabout.  On  my  bringing  from  among 
the  boulders  and  rocks  of  the  river  massive 
specimens  of  iron  ore,  and  proving  it  to  be  so 
by  showing  the  wonders  of  the  magnet,  she 
told  me,  that  a  belief  had  long  prevailed,  that 
there  was  gold  in  the  hills,  and  then  it  was 
said  to  be  copper  only ;  she  now  verily  be- 
lieved it  was  nothing  but  iron,  and  though 
that  was  not  quite  as  good  as  discovering 
gold,  she  thought  '  il  etait  meilleur  que  le 
cuivre,'  being  to  her  experience  an  infinitely 
more  useful  metal.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try seldom  see  any  copper  utensils.  Their 
vessels  and  implements  being  all  of  iron,  old 
Madame  Babilliard,  (by  a  curious  coincidence 
such  was  really  her  name),  was  very  right  in 
consoling  herself  with  the  wealth  of  iron  mines 
so  near  her  own  door.  The  specimen  is  a 
foliated  blue  ore,  crystallized  with  prismatic 
quartz,  extremely  pure  and  massive.  I  saw 
none  of  the  yellow  oxide  nor  the  pyrites  ;  but 
this  last  must  have  been  occasionally  found 


to  induce  the  supposition  that  there  was  gold 
or  copper.  A  fine  grove  of  bombax,  a  species 
of  tree  cotton,  covers  the  ravine  in  which  the 
masses  of  ore  lie  as  common  as  other  frag- 
ments. The  trees  were  thick  in  blossom, 
with  large  flowers  of  orange  and  scarlet  spot- 
ting their  broad  silver  green  foliage  from  top 
lo  bottom. 

"  The  load  to  Limbe  is  all  level,  winding 
by  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which  we  occa- 
sionally forded.  It  is  bioad,  but  shallow,  and 
forms  agreeable  landscapes  with  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  There  are  some  very 
fine  coffee  plantations  by  the  way  side,  very 
attentively  pruned,  and  encircled  by  well 
kept  campeche  hedges.  The  grassy  wood- 
land road  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  the  sea 
breeze  wafts  through  the  valley  a  healthy 
freshness,  very  remarkable  to  one  journeying 
from  the  plains  of  the  south.  Cottages  and 
plantations  increase  in  frequency  as  we  ap- 
proach Limbe.  They  are  seated  within  trim- 
med hedges,  and  among  fruit  trees  as  thick  as 
groves,  and  indicate  the  possession  of  very 
enviable  comfort.  We  met  in  our  way  groups 
of  men  and  women,  all  respectably  clad  in 
white,  returning  from  a  funeral.  They  ac- 
costed us  as  we  passed  with  the  usual  serious 
sort  of  politeness  common  every  where. 

"  Limbe  is  a  large,  clean,  quiet  town  ;  the 
two  public  buildings,  the  general's  residence, 
and  the  '  place,'  are  very  conspicuous,  with 
their  broad  shady  galleries  and  tiled  roofs. 
The  church  exhibits  a  neat  frontage  among 
the  cottages  westward.  Around  the  whole 
bourg  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain  trees 
expand  themsehes  in  the  sun.  The  majni- 
ficent  peak  of  Mount  Calumet  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque object,  over  the  buildings  from  the 
grassy  square. 

"Finding  that  the  commandant,  Colonel 
Cincinnatus  Le  Comte,  to  whom  I  brought 
letters,  was  not  at  Limbe,  but  at  his  habita- 
tion on  the  road,  some  four  miles  onward,  I 
preferred  going  thither,  rather  than  staying 
at  the  town  for  the  night,  as  I  at  first  intended. 
It  being  not  more  than  the  turn  of  the  after- 
noon, I  felt  I  should  be  able  to  stroll  about 
the  fields,  and  see  something  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  commune.  A  woody  road  over 
the  river,  in  which  the  caimitier  with  its  vel- 
vet brown  foliage  was  common,  brought  us  to 
some  well  planted  coffee  fields.  The  shrubs 
formed  an  even-pruned  plain  of  leaves,  be- 
neath groves  of  fruit  trees.  Cocoa  nuts,  avo- 
gados,  palms,  bread  fruits,  bananas,  pommes 
de  cannelles,  mangoes,  caimitiers,  corossols, 
sapodillas,  oranges,  &c.  &c.  were  all  inter- 
mingled,  and  shaded  the  coffee,  whilst  they 
freely  admitted  the  circulation  of  the  air. 
This  is  the  usual  mode  of  husbanding  the 
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plants  in  the  warmer  districts.  The  cottages 
were  in  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  plenty 
and  coolness,  and  the  plantations  succeeded 
each  other,  side  by  side,  by  the  road  on  to  the 
carrefour  of  the  Coup  of  Limb^,  where  are 
situated  the  newly  cleared  lands  and  enclosed 
fields  of  Colonel  Cincinnatus. 

"  Colonel  Cincinnatus  Le  Comte  was  for- 
merly a  chevalier  of  Henry  kingofHayti,  and 
a  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  After  exhaust- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  service, 
the  fate  of  Christophe  threw  him  on  the 
favour  of  the  republic,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  one  who  had  been  associated  in  the 
dignity  and  fortunes  of  its  enemy.  Being  re- 
cently placed  in  the  command  at  Limbe,  in 
the  district  in  which  his  properties  are  situated, 
he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  using  the 
pruning  hook,  while  he  wears  the  sword,  to 
repair  the  lost  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  the 
wasted  years  of  his  manhood.  His  leisure  is 
now  spent  in  restoring  the  patrimonial  estate 
of  Le  Comte.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  sugar 
works,  with  their  tower  and  arches,  standing 
by  the  road,  appear  like  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  old  monastic  edifices  of  England.  The 
grounds  are  in  progress  of  being  made  en- 
closed pastures,  a  scheme  by  which  they  will 
be  prepared  for  any  species  of  industry,  which 
more  enlarged  and  more  favourable  relations 
of  commerce  may  open  to  the  country  here- 
after, whether  it  be  in  corn  and  pulse,  or  in 
cattle  and  sheep,  for  all  which  the  market  at 
present  affords  so  limited  a  demand  as  not  to 
make  either  an  object  of  great  or  exclusive 
attention.  Sugar  is  not  worth  the  outlay,  and 
coffee  already  absorbs  the  industry  of  every 
body.  The  general  neglect  of  inclosures  in 
Hayti  is  a  great  obstacle  to  its  agricultural 
prosperity.  They  are  now,  however,  much 
more  attended  to  than  heretofore.  The  rural 
law  has  made  due  provision  for  an  observance 
of  this  requisite  economy,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Artibonite  and  the  heights 
of  St.  Mark,  it  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  ge- 
neral in  command.  The  '  entourages'  are  of 
campeche.  The  penguin,  a  species  of  bro- 
milia,  so  generally  used  in  Jamaica,  is  so 
seldom  seen  here  as  almost  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion that  it  is  never  resorted  to. 

"  Tlie  neiglihouring  estate  of  Paris,  once  a 
splendid  sugar  plantation,  is  at  present  subdi- 
vided in  donationary  grants,  and  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  coffee  and  provisions;  but  Cha- 
teau Neuf,  close  by,  is  still  a  large  well  es- 
tablished caffeterie. 

"  On  ascending  the  gorge  of  Limb^,  after 
looking  down  with  delight  on  the  rich  vale 
traversed  by  its  fertilizing  river,  with  the 
lordly  peak  of  the  Calumet,  girt  with  its  coro- 
net of  morning  clouds,  rearing  itself  over  all, 
another  and  a  wondrous  scene  suddenly  opens 
to  the  view.  A  mountain,  whose  base  is 
about  five  miles  in  extent,  and  its  height  four 
thousand  feet,  a  forest-mantled  succession  of 
precipices,  stands  detached  by  the  sea  side. 
Beneath,  an  extensive  basin,  like  a  lake  with 
a  narrow  channel  to  the  ocean,  so  sweeping 
into  the  main  land  as  to  give  the  mountain 
the  appearance  of  a  peninsula,  spreads  its 
glittering  surface  at  its  feet,  bordered  with  a 
labyrinth  of  green  thicket^.    Between  the 


ranges  of  mountains,  from  whose  descending 
pathway  I  looked  down  upon  this  scene,  the 
narrowest  portion  of  a  plain,  indenting  the 
sea  some  fifty  miles  eastward,  at  one  time  the 
richest  and  most  luxuriant  spot  beneath  the 
sun,  was  spread  out  in  all  the  rude  diversity 
of  forests  and  wild  meadows,  still  a  vast  and 
splendid  prospect. 

"  There  are  some  neat,  clean  farms,  not 
discreditably  cultivated  in  provisions  for  the 
city  market;  but  they  are  not  very  frequent. 
In  the  present  forests,  the  campeche  or  log- 
wood is  the  prevailing  timber,  and  in  clearing 
the  land,  has  the  advantage  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  in  repaying  the  labour 
of  felling  it.  The  agriculture  did  not  seem 
by  any  means  so  systematic  and  efficient  here 
generally  as  that  about  Port-au-Prince  ;  and 
the  people,  though  cheerful,  evidently  appear- 
ed, by  the  kind  and  quality  of  their  clothing, 
a  less  opulent  class  than  those  who  frequent 
the  city  of  the  south. 

"  On  this  road,  the  citadel  of  King  Chris- 
tophe is  descried,  crowning  the  summits  of 
the  Ferrier  Mountain,  with  its  head  far  above 
the  rolling  clouds.  This  wonder  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  might  be  called  literally  a 
castle  in  the  air,  if  it  had  not  stood  a  monu- 
ment of  something  more  melancholy  than  his 
folly. 

"  The  Haut  du  Cap  village  is  a  sorry  anti- 
cipation of  the  proud  city,  once  graced  with 
the  title  of  '  Queen  of  the  Antilles.'  It  is  a 
congeries  of  way-side  cottages,  grafted  on  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  old  garden  houses.  A 
good  wheelright's  shop  and  smithy,  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  country  village,  is  the  best 
specimen  of  its  industry.  Three  or  four  hand- 
some little  country  houses  are  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  before  arriving  at  it.  It  was 
at  the  bridge  here  that  the  royal  army  met  the 
rebels  of  Richard,  and  refusing  to  fight,  de- 
cided the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Christophe. 

"  The  barrier  of  the  Haut  du  Cap  is  the 
only  road  into  the  city.  It  is  a  wall  neither 
thick  nor  lofty,  perforated  with  a  number  of 
loop  holes,  and  extending  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Haut  du  Cap  river,  which  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  mountain  itself, 
which  here  descends  to  seaward  in  a  few 
green  mornettes.  The  city  is  seen  at  some 
distance,  having  the  grassy  park  of  the  Fos- 
sette,  basking  its  green  turf  in  the  sun,  dotted 
with  some  fine  trees  of  the  senna  des  Indes, 
or  the  pois  chaca.  There  are  a  couple  of 
pretty  clumps  of  these  trees,  having  the  pal- 
mira  raising  its  head  in  picturesque  contrast 
among  them,  just  as  you  get  within  the  park. 
The  road  is  a  high  bank,  straight  and  broad, 
entering  the  city  by  the  Rue  Espagnol. 

"  The  destructive  elements  with  which  the 
revolution  worked  its  progress  from  bondage 
to  liberty,  is  seen  in  the  line  of  ruins  that  face 
this  park,  having  a  fountain  in  front.  The 
city  of  the  Cape  is  indeed  nothing  but  the 
shell  of  its  ancient  grandeur ;  but  even  here, 
whore  restoration  promises  the  least,  the  eye 
is  cheered  by  tiic  sight  of  workmen  engaged 
in  rebuilding,  in  an  equally  showy  and  substan- 
tial style,  some  of  the  ancient  private  edifices. 
A  ride  along  the  Rue  Espagnol,  presents  a 
view  of  most  of  its  former  splendid  public 


buildings,  though  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  better  order  of  streets.  The  general 
effect  on  entering  it,  the  intermixture  of  sin- 
gle and  double  story  houses,  white  with  stucco, 
and  its  rough  pavement,  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  high  street  of  Northampton, 
with  something  less  than  even  its  little  com- 
merce and  bustle.  It  is  certainly  much  more 
European  than  Indian,  in  its  general  aspect- 
The  extensive  convent,  with  double  arches, 
filling  nearly  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ; 
the  noble  line  of  barracks  or  cazernes,  as  the 
French  by  a  more  appropriate  name  call  them, 
with  an  entrance  gate,  exquisitely  chaste  in 
design,  and  the  palace  of  the  old  proud  aris- 
tocratical  governors,  with  the  melancholy 
remnants  of  its  terraced  lawns  and  gardens, 
form  a  succession  of  ruins  to  the  left  hand — 
the  monuments  of  revolutionary  violence- 
Descending  to  the  bord  de  mer,  just  by  the 
walls  of  the  new  palace,  commenced  in  the 
same  style  of  grandeur  as  the  old  buildings,  by 
the  late  negro  king,  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
church,  a  really  superb  and  stately  edifice,  is 
seen  rearing  its  sculptured  front  in  magnifi- 
cent decay." 

The  following  rapid  and  vivid  sketch  from 
the  "  Liverpool  Times,"  however  at  first 
thought  it  may  seem  so,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  extravagant. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Whether  the  caricatures  which  represent  a 
steam-engine  flying  as  a  balloon  through  the 
air,  shall  ever  become  any  thing  more  than  a 
caricature,  may  be  doubted  ;  but  such  have 
been  the  achievements  of  science  and  art 
within  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
that  it  is  really  diflicult  to  fix  any  limits  to 
their  future  conquests.  To  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing any  thing  impossible  in  machines, 
it  ought  to  be  in  opposition  to  some  law  of 
nature,  and  not  merely  requiring  an  immense 
extent  or  diflicult  application  of  power.  And 
so  marvellous  have  been  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  every  branch  of  science  and  in 
all  the  arts,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  that  if  they  had  been  pre- 
dicted in  the  year  1760,  most  men  would 
have  thought  the  prophecy  deserved  to  rank 
with  the  Arabian  story  of  the  erection  of 
Aladdin's  palace  in  a  single  night. 

When  the  pack-horse  with  his  bell  was  the 
only  means  of  conveying  merchandise  through 
the  land,  and  when  the  carrier  conducted  his 
string  of  horses  along  tracks  always  made  to 
pass  over  the  summits  of  the  very  highest  hills, 
the  vision  of  a  modern  mail  coach  glancing^ 
through  our  valleys,  on  roads  nearly  as  smooth 
and  level  as  a  bowling  green,  and  conveying 
goods  and  passengers  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  some  supernatural  be- 
ings, not  clogged  with  the  incumbrance  of 
mortal  clay.  A  ntan  who  should  then  have 
imagined  that  a  distance  of  400  miles  could 
have  been  performed  by  a  change,  in  40  hours, 
without  difficulty  or  danger,  would  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  Laputa. 

A  spinner  at  his  wheel,  twisting  and  twirl- 
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ing  the  live-long  day  to  make  some  paltry 
hanks  of  yarn,  would  have  gazed  at  the  inte- 
rior of  a  modern  spinning  mill — where  thou- 
sands of  spindles  are  whirled  with  incredible 
velocity,  moved  by  no  power  visible  to  the 
spectator,  with  a  superstitious  conviction  that 
the  whole  was  the  work  of  unblessed  powers. 
To  tell  him  that  the  force  which  moved  the 
mighty  apparatus  of  the  factory  was  earthly, 
yet  that  it  was  neither  the  force  of  men  nor 
horses,  neither  the  strength  of  a  torrent  nor 
the  piping  winds  of  heaven,  but  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  steam  of  boiling  water, 
would  only  have  excited  his  indignation  at 
the  boldness  of  the  imposture  which  it  was 
attempted  to  palm  upon  him. 

To  show  to  one  of  those  disorderly  persons 
who  returns  from  taverns  after  the  hour  of 
curfew,  and  who  of  old  were  wont  to  grope 
through  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  our  streets 
to  their  own  houses,  the  splendidly  illumina- 
ted streets  of  London  or  Liverpool,  he  would 
be  blinded  with  excess  of  light,  and  fancy 
himself  in  the  hall  of  Pandemonium,  lighted 
up  "  by  subtle  magic"  with  blazing  cressets 
of  naphtha  and  asphaltos.  If  he  could  under- 
stand that  these  brilliant  stars  of  light  pro- 
ceeded from  an  invisible  vapour  which  cir- 
culated for  miles  under  the  streets,  he  would 
be  only  the  more  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
had  gone  prematurely  into  the  lower  world. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  the  power 
of  man  to  disseminate  knowledge  has  been 
increased  almost  beyond  calculation.  Even 
within  the  last  40  years,  a  prodigious  aug- 
mentation has  taken  place  in  this  power.  Be- 
fore the  improvement  of  Earl  Stanhope,  from 
300  to  400  sheets  might  be  printed  per  hour 
at  the  press  ;  but  the  steam  press  which  now 
works  the  Times  newspaper,  prints  4,000 
sheets  per  hour,  or  more  than  a  sheet  per 
second!  It  may  be  easily  proved,  that  to  write 
by  hand  the  number  of  newspapers  circulated 
by  the  Times,  daily,  would  require  a  million 
and  a  half  of  scribes;  yet  they  are  printed 
with  ease  by  about  two  dozen  of  men.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  a  skilful  division  of  labour, 
that  a  debate  of  eight  or  ten  hours'  duration 
in  the  house  of  commons,  may  be  fully  and 
ably  reported,  printed  and  published,  so  as 
to  be  read  in  London  within  three  or  four 
hours  after  its  termination,  and  at  60  miles 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  before  the 
speakers  of  the  previous  night  have  risen 
from  their  beds. 

In  Tiavigation,  as  in  printing,  invention 
slumbered  for  centuries,  and  then  suddenly 
awoke  in  the  wondrous  steam  vessel.  Steam 
navigation  is  probably  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet 
it  has  already  effected  an  astonishing  exten- 
sion of  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  widely  separated  towns  and 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  not  un- 
common, a  dozen  years  ago,  to  wait  in  this 
port  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  a  ves- 
sel could  sail  to  Ireland ;  and  often  have  ves- 
sels been  detained  in  the  channel  days,  and 
even  weeks  by  calms  or  adverse  winds.  By 
the  steam  packets  we  pass  easily  and  with 
certainty  in  a  single  night  from  Liverpool  to 
Dublin  ;  and  they  operate  as  bridges  connect- 


ing the  sister  island  with  England.  Calms  do 
not  retard  their  flight  over  the  waves  ;  adverse 
tides  and  winds,  though  they  somewhat  im- 
pede, cannot  arrest  their  progress.  Instinct 
with  power,  "  they  walk  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life."  By  their  aid  the  voyage  to 
India  will  probably  be  made,  ere  many  more 
years  have  elapsed,  scarcely  a  more  formida- 
ble thing  than  a  journey  from  London  to 
Scotland  was  a  century  ago. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  modern  times. 
Yet  invention  is  not  exhausted.  These  seem 
to  be  but  the  commencement  of  an  endless 
series ;  and  the  late  experiments  of  locomo- 
tive carriages  on  our  railway  give  us  quite  a 
new  idea  of  what  science  and  art  may  yet  do 
to  quicken  the  transport  of  travellers  and 
goods  through  the  land.  Though  the  idea  of 
moving  a  carriage  by  a  mechanical  power 
within  it,  is  not  absolutely  new,  yet  it  has 
never  been  successfully  reduced  to  practice 
till  our  own  day,  animate  power  applied  either 
externally  or  internally,  has  always  been  used 
for  purposes  of  locomotion.  To  place  a  steam 
engine  on  wheels,  and  to  make  it  move  both 
itself  and  an  additional  weight,  was  a  bold 
conception  :  the  first  essays  were  clumsy  and 
unpromising,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time 
a  machine  has  never  been  seen  in  operation 
which  was  calculated  for  the  rapid  convey- 
ance either  of  passengers  or  commodities. 

The  performances  of  the  Rocket  and  the 
Novelty  give  a  sudden  spur  to  our  drowsy 
imaginations,  and  make  our  ideas  fly  as  fast 
as  the  machines  themselves.  These  engines, 
with  all  their  apparatus,  skim  over  the  earth  at 
more  than  double  the  speed  of  the  fastest  mail, 
drawn  by  the  swiftest  blood  horses,  and  driven 
by  the  most  desperate  coachman,  over  the 
smoothest  roads  in  England.  Upwards  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  !  Let  us  see — at  this 
rate  we  reach  Manchester  in  an  hour,  Bir- 
mingham in  three  hours,  London,  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  in  six  hours,  and  you  may  glide 
along  with  this  bird-like  speed  with  as  little 
discomfort  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  your  arm 
chair,  reading  a  volume  of  the  Diamond  Po- 
ets, without  being  disturbed  by  a  single  jolt ; 
nay,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  write. 
If  the  length  of  the  journey  made  it  worth 
while,  I  should  expect  to  see  rail  roadcoaches 
fitted  up  with  libraries  and  escritoires  ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  nearly  useless  to  take  a  book  for 
so  short  a  journey  as  200  or  300  miles. 

But  if  a  speed  of  30  miles  has  already  been 
attained,  what  good  reason  is  there  that  we 
should  not,  in  process  of  time,  accomplish 
sixty  miles  an  hour  ?  Nay,  why  should  we  stop 
there  ?  1  am  not  bold  enough  to  anticipate  the 
time  when  coaches  will  supersede  the  tele- 
graph, but  I  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  them 
leaving  the  carrier  pigeon  behind. 

On  a  well  constructed  rail  way,  like  that 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  there  is 
less  danger  of  moving  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour,  than  there  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour  on  a  turnpike  road.  On  the 
railway  there  is  not  a  single  turn,  and  scarce- 
ly a  single  inequality.  In  these  respects  the 
engineer  has  boldly  and  wisely  aimed  at  per- 
fection, though  he  hereby  incurred  what  many 


deemed  an  extravagant  expense.  The  chief 
sources  of  danger  in  travelling  rapidly  on 
turnpike  roads  are — 1st,  hill;  2d,  turnings  in 
the  road;  3d,  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
the  road ;  4th,  unruly  horses  ;  •5th,  meeting 
of  other  horses.  Not  one  of  these  dangers 
exists  on  the  rail  way,  and  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  limit  the  speed  at  which  we  may  tra- 
vel with  safety. 

I  have  chosen  a  fertile  theme,  and  must 
leave  it  unexhausted.  It  may  afford  me  am- 
ple room  for  future  speculations. 


WIRT'S  PLEA  FOR  THE  INDIAN.S. 

The  following,  being  the  opening  and  con- 
cluding parts  of  William  Wirt's  argument, 
are  derived  from  a  volume  recently  published 
in  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  against  the  State  of  Georgia, 
argued  and  determined  at  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  January  term,  1831,  by 
Richard  Peters,  Counsellor  at  Law."  They 
are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, not  only  as  forming  a  connecting  link  in 
the  record  of  transactions  relative  to  the  Indi- 
ans, which  we  are  desirous  to  preserve,  but  as 
admirable  specimens  of  chaste  and  touching 
eloquence. 

"  The  complainants  and  their  counsel  are 
fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  question. 
They  feel  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, judicial  and  political,  which  surround 
it.  They  have  thought  it  their  duty,  there- 
fore, to  weigh  the  measure  well,  in  all  its  as- 
pects, in  advance.  They  have  not  come  hi- 
ther rashly  and  unadvisedly.  The  complain- 
ants have  not  been  permitted  to  proceed  on 
the  opinion  of  any  single  individual  of  the 
profession.  They  have  been  required  to  con- 
sult, and  they  have  accordingly  consulted, 
several  of  the  most  enlightened  and  eminent 
jurists  of  this  country,  residing  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  continent ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  perfect  concurrence  of  them  all 
had  been  ascertained,  on  all  the  points  involv- 
ed in  this  motion,  that  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  bring  it  before  the  court.  These  ju- 
rists unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  here  in  question,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, as  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  that 
this  court  has  perfect  jurisdiction  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  may  award  the  injunction  which  is 
prayed  ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  juris- 
diction they  stand,  of  right  and  duty,  free  of 
all  control  or  influence  from  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government.  With  such  a 
unanimity  of  opinion,  no  other  course  of  duty 
remained  for  us  but  to  bring  this  subject  be- 
fore the  court.  The  fact  of  this  previous 
consultation  is  mentioned  with  no  expectation 
that  it  will  influence  the  decision  of  this  court. 
We  know  too  well  the  character  of  this  tri- 
bunal,  to  entertain  any  such  vain  and  idle 
expectation.  We  mention  it  to  acquit  our- 
selves of  all  rashness  and  inconsiderateness 
in  taking  this  step :  to  satisfy  your  honours 
that  we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our 
country  and  to  this  high  tribunal,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  levity  and  folly  of  acting 
on  this  solemn  subject  as  on  a  professional 
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matter  of  every  day's  occurrence.  Even  after 
all  this  precaution,  all  this  previous  delibe- 
ration and  consultation,  we  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  great  anxiety  :  for  we  |)erceive,  and 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  disguise  it,  the 
delicate  and  painful  situation  in  which  the 
motion  cannot  fail  to  place  this  honourable 
court. 

"  We  say  nothing  of  our  own  responsibility 
on  the  occasion.  This  we  are  content  to  bear. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  if  we  could 
have  perceived  any  other  course  of  moral  or 
professional  conduct  that  remained  for  us, 
than  to  do  our  duty  and  to  leave  the  issue  to 
Providence,  we  should  not  have  troubled  your 
honours  with  this  motion.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  should  be  decided  and 
put  to  rest ;  for  so  long  as  the  complainants 
shall  be  instructed  that  they  have  relief  here, 
they  cannot  rest  contented  until  the  experi- 
ment shall  be  made.  If  your  honours  believe 
that  you  can  give  them  relief,  and  shall  give 
it,  we  have  a  firm  belief  that  you  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  moral  power  of  the  American 
community,  and  that  all  doubt  and  resistance 
will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
shall  decide  that  you  have  not  the  jurisdiction 
which  we  claim,  however  much  we  regret  it, 
we  shall  bow  with  respect  to  your  decision, 
and  the  complainants  will  learn  that  they 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  the  re- 
dress of  their  grievances;  though  to  what 
other  quarter  on  this  earth  they  can  look,  with 
any  shadow  of  hope,  God  only  knows.  They 
have  not  come  to  you,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  their  complaints.  They  have  tried  the 
quarter  from  which  relief  was  most  naturally 
to  have  been  expected  ;  the  quarter  to  which 
their  past  experience  had  taught  them  to  look 
with  confidence,  and  to  which  they  have  never 
looked  in  vain  until  within  the  last  two  years. 
They  have  tried  that  quarter,  and  they  have 
failed.  They  have  come  to  you  now  ;  because 
without  your  aid  they  have  found,  as  they 
allege  in  their  bill,  that  they  are  wholly  re- 
mediless." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  question,  "how 
will  the  court  enforce  its  injunctions,  in  case 
it  be  awarded,"  the  able  advocate  thus  impres- 
sively closes  his  argument. 

"Sir,  unless  the  government  be  false  to  tiie 
trust  whicii  the  people  have  confided  to  it, 
your  authority  will  be  sustained.  I  believe 
that  if  the  injunction  shall  be  awarded,  there 
is  a  moral  force  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
American  community,  which  will,  alone,  sus- 
tain it,  and  constrain  obedience.  At  all  events, 
let  us  do  our  duty,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  take  care  that  others  do 
theirs.  If  they  do  not,  there  is  the  end  of 
the  government,  and  the  union  is  dissolved. 
For  if  the  judiciary  be  struck  from  the  sys- 
tem, what  is  there  of  any  value  that  will  re- 
main? Sir,  the  govcrntnent  cannot  subsist 
without  it.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  talk  of 
a  solar  system  without  a  sun.  No,  sir,  the 
people  of  the  I'liitod  States  know  the  value 
of  this  institution  too  well,  to  suffi^r  it  to  bo 
put  down,  or  ttanunelcd  in  its  action,  by  the 
dictates  of  others.  It  will  be  sustained  in 
whatever  course  its  own  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  virtues  shall  direct,  by  the  respect,  the 


affections,  the  suffrage,  and,  if  necessary,  ty 
the  arms  of  the  country.  It  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  to  the  best  and  wisest  men 
of  our  country,  from  the  first  movements  of 
our  constitution  to  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  considered  by  them  all  as  the  key-stone 
of  our  political  arch,  the  crown  of  its  beauty, 
and  the  bond  of  its  strength;  nor  will  the 
people  sufler  it  to  be  touched  by  rash  and  un- 
skilful hands,  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  even  if  there  are  any 
among  us  so  hardy  as  to  meditate  it.  If,  then, 
I  am  asked,  how  the  injunction  of  this  court, 
if  granted,  is  to  be  enforced,  I  answer,  fear- 
lessly, by  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  before  which,  canting  anar- 
chy (under  the  prostituted  name  of  patrio- 
tism) and  presuming  ignorance,  if  they  exist, 
will  hide  their  heads. 
"  Sir,  I  have  done. 

"  I  have  presented  to  you  all  the  views  that 
have  occurred  to  me  as  bearing  materially  on 
this  question.  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
you  that,  according  to  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  you  have  before  you  proper  parties 
and  a  proper  case  to  found  your  original  ju- 
risdiction :  that  the  case  is  one  which  war- 
rants and  most  imperiously  demands  an  in- 
junction, and,  unless  its  aspect  be  altered  by 
an  answer  and  evidence  (which  I  confidently 
believe  it  cannot  be,)  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
case  which  called  for  a  decree  o[  perpetual 
peace,  this  is  the  case. 

"  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  am 
about  to  take  leave  of  this  cause.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  migh- 
ty nation  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  your  honours 
to  say,  whether  they  shall  be  blotted  out  from 
the  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  trea- 
ties. They  are  here  in  the  last  extremity, 
and  with  them  must  perish  for  ever  the  honour 
of  the  American  name.  The  faith  of  our  na- 
tion is  fatally  linked  with  their  existence, 
and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches 
for  ever  our  own  glory  :  for  what  glory  can 
there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after 
the  good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  de- 
parted ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on  the  field 
and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will 
never  hide  this  foul  and  bloody  blot  upon  our 
escutcheon.  "  Remember  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion," will  be  answer  enough  to  the  proudest 
boasts  that  we  can  ever  make — answer  enough 
to  cover  with  confusion  the  face  and  the  heart 
of  every  man  among  us,  in  whose  bosom  the 
last  spark  of  grace  has  not  been  extinguished. 
Such,  it  is  possible,  there  may  be,  who  are 
willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  and  to 
triuui|)h  in  the  disgrace  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  heap  upon  this  nation.  But,  thank 
heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  see 
this  subject  in  its  true  light.  They  have 
hearts  of  liesli  in  their  bosoms,  instead  of 
he.irts  of  stone,  and  every  rising  and  setting 
sun  witnesses  the  smoke  of  the  incense  from 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  do- 
mestic altars,  ascending  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
to  invoke  its  guidance  and  blessing  on  your 
councils.  The  most  undoubting  confidence 
is  reposed  in  this  tribimal. 

"  We  know  that  whatever  can  be  properly 


done  for  this  unfortunate  people  will  be  done 
by  this  honourable  court.  Ihe  cause  is  one 
that  must  come  home  to  every  honest  feeling 
heart.  They  have  been  true  and  faithful  to 
us,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  a  corresponding 
fidelity  on  our  part.  Through  a  long  course 
of  years,  they  have  followed  our  counsel  with 
the  docility  of  children.  Ovr  wish  has  been 
their  law.  We  asked  them  to  become  civi- 
lized, and  they  became  so.  They  assumed 
our  dress,  copied  our  manners,  pursued  our 
course  of  education,  adopted  our  form  of  go- 
vernment, embraced  our  religion,  and  have 
been  proud  to  imitate  us  in  every  thing  in 
their  power.  They  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  our  prosperity  with  the  strongest 
interest,  and  have  marked  the  rising  grandeur 
of  our  nation  with  as  much  pride  as  if  they 
had  belonged  to  us.  They  have  even  adopted 
our  resentments  ;  and  in  our  war  with  the 
Seminole  tribes,  they  voluntarily  joined  our 
arms,  and  gave  effectual  aid  in  driving  back 
those  barbarians  from  the  very  state  that  now 
oppresses  them.  They  threw  upon  the  field 
in  the  war  a  body  of  men,  who  proved  by  their 
martial  bearing,  their  descent  from  the  noble 
race  that  were  once  the  lords  of  these  exten- 
sive forests — men  worthy  to  associate  with 
the  "lion,"  who,  in  their  own  language, 
"  walks  upon  the  mountain  tops."  They 
fought  side  by  side  Avith  our  present  chief  ma- 
gistrate, and  received  his  repeated  thanks  for 
their  gallantry  and  conduct. 

"  May  it  please  your  honours,  they  have  re- 
fused to  us  no  gratification  which  it  has  been 
in  their  power  to  grant.  We  asked  them  for 
a  portion  of  their  lands,  and  they  ceded  it. 
We  asked  them  again  and  again,  and  they 
continued  to  cede,  until  they  have  now  re- 
duced themselves  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass that  their  own  subsistence  will  permit. 
What  return  are  we  about  to  make  to  them  for 
all  this  kindness?  We  have  pledged,  for 
their  protection  and  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
remainder  of  their  lands,  the  faith  and  honour 
of  our  nation  ;  a  faith  and  honour  never  sul- 
lied, nor  even  drawn  into  question  until  now. 
We  promised  them,  .and  they  trusted  us. 
They  have  trusted  us.  Shall  they  be  deceived? 
They  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  their  rivers 
run  upwards  on  their  sources,  or  the  sun  roll 
back  in  his  career,  as  that  the  United  States 
would  prove  false  to  them,  and  false  to  the 
word  so  solemnly  pledged  by  their  Washing- 
ton, and  renewed  and  perpetuated  by  his 
illustrious  successors. 

"  Is  this  the  high  mark  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  been  so  strenuously  and  suc- 
cessfully passing  forward?  Shall  we  sell  the 
mighty  meed  of  our  high  honours,  at  so  worth- 
less a  price,  and  in  two  short  years  cancel 
all  the  glory  which  have  been  gained  before 
the  world,  for  the  last  half  century  ?  Forbid 
it,  heaven  ! 

"I  will  hope  for  better  things.  There  is  a  spirit 
that  will  yet  save  us.  I  trust  that  we  shall  find 
it  here,  in  this  sacred  court;  where  no  foul 
and  malignant  demon  of  party  enters  to  dar- 
ken the  understanding  or  to  deaden  the  heart, 
but  where  all  is  clear,  calm,  pure,  vital,  and 
firm.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honourable 
court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation^ 
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will  stand  by,  and  see  these  people  stripped 
of  their  property  and  extirpated  from  the 
earth,  while  they  are  holding  up  to  us  their 
treaties  and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  our 
engagements.  If  truth  and  faith  and  honour 
and  justice  have  fled  from  every  other  part  of 
our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not 
— our  sun  has  gone  down  in  treachery,  blood, 
and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  proud  of  our  country,  as 
heretofore,  we  may  well  call  upon  the  rocks 
and  mountains  to  hide  our  shame  from  the 
earth  and  heaven. 

FROM  Till:  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

MUSINGS. 

"  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest." 

Who  that  hath  trod  life's  lengthened  path, 

And  known  its  cankering  care, 
And  hath  not  at  some  moment  breathed 

The  Psalmist's  earnest  prayer  ? 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  bitterness 

Of  journeying  along, 
Unsought,  unwelcom'd,  and  unloved. 

By  the  regardless  throng  ; 
And  borne  at  times  upon  his  heart, 

A  sense  of  boding  ill, 
A  secret  something  undefin'd. 

But  strangely'  certain  still ; 
A  presage  that  but  stronger  grew, 

With  every  added  day, 
On  which  'twas  death  to  look— from  which 

He  could  not  turn  away  ? 
So  travellers,  ere  they  view  the  storm 

In  the  clear  west  arise. 
Hear  the  faint  thunder  muttering 

Far  in  the  distant  skies  ; 
And,  while  they  watch  the  frightened  dove 

Speed  to  her  sheltering  nest, 
Yearn  for  a  wing  like  hers  to  fleo 

Away  and  be  at  rest. 

Not  thus  in  youth — then  pleasure's  note 

Is  heard  through  all  its  bowers, 
And  joy  hath  scarcely  time  to  mark 

The  fleeting  passing  hours. 
Its  voice  of  music,  and  the  plumes 

Of  its  unresisting  wing, 
Are  radiant  with  the  thousand  dyes 

Of  fancy's  colouring. 
Not  thus  in  youth — then  every  cloud 

That  comes  to  dim  its  blue, 
Touch'd  by  the  sun  of  hope,  assumes 

A  livelier,  lovelier  hue  ; 
And  tears  but  only  serve  to  call 

The  heart's  affections  up, 
And  stir  the  latent  sweets  that  lie 

Conceal'd  within  the  cup. 
As  when  upon  the  heated  blooms 

Come  down  the  shades  of  night. 
The  dew-drops  make  their  breath  more  sweet, 

Their  leaves  more  heavenly  bright.' 
Then  would  we  ask  no  wing  to  flee 

From  this  fair  world  of  ours, 
When  youth  is  in  its  blossoming, 

And  life  like  Eden-flowers. 

There  comes  a  time  when  manhood  sets 

His  signet  on  the  brow, 
And  roseate  joy  and  hope  have  ceased 

To  heed  our  bidding  now. 
And  care  is  writing  out  his  scroll 

Above  the  thoughtful  eye, 
Life  is  no  more  a  gorgeous  dream. 

All  is  reality  ! 
The  world  hath  choked  affection's  stream. 

Or  dried  its  very  source  ; 
Nor  can  we  turn  its  waters  back 

Into  their  former  course. 
We  cannot  to  the  trampled  bud 

Its  loveliness  restore, 
Nor  in  existence  find  the  charm 

That  it  at  morning  wore. 


The  shrine  at  which  we  bow,  is  self. 

The  warm  heart  hath  grown  cold, 
And  all  its  idols  sacrificed 

To  honour  or  to  gold. 
Who  that  recount  what  they  have  been. 

And  feel,  too,  what  they  are. 
But  fain  would  wish  the  Psalmist's  wish. 

And  breathe  the  Psalmist's  prayer  '. 

And  well  they  may — for  who  would  bide 

The  weariness,  the  strife, 
That  wait  on  those,  whose  cup  is  drugg'd 

With  but  the  lees  of  life  ? 
When  every  joy  is  trodden  down, 

And  every  hope  wenurs'd, 
Like  lands  where  sunshine  never  smiles. 

With  barrenness  is  curs'd — 
When  not  a  flower  that  spreads  its  breast, 

And  not  a  wing  tliat  flies, 
Have  any  lovely  shape  or  hue 

To  our  distempered  eyes — 
When  not  the  sweetest  note  that  e'er 

Was  warbled  in  the  spring, 
To  our  discordant  ears  can  aught 

Of  mirth  or  music  bring — 
When  on  the  ruins  of  the  lieart 

Pale  sorrow  builds  her  throne, 
And  notes  down  every  weary  day, 

Unchalleng'd  for  her  own — 
O,  who  would  seek  to  linger  here, 

A  thankless,  joyless  guest. 
Who  would  not  pant  for  wings  to  flee 

Away  and  be  at  rest ! 

VIATOR. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

When  the  whole  union,  nay,  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  is  reaping  the  rich  fruits  of  Mr. 
Fulton's  genius  and  perseverance,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  progress  of  his  experimental 
essay,  or  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  that  his  su- 
perior intelligence  was  so  much  undervalued 
at  the  time,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred  on 
mankind  have  been  so  unworthily  rewarded. 
This  description  is  given  by  Judge  Story  in 
the  Boston  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
is  derived  from  statements  made  by  Mr.  Ful- 
ton himself. — Atlas. 

"  1  myself  have  heard  the  illustrious  inven- 
tor relate,  in  an  animated  and  affecting  man- 
ner, the  history  of  his  labours  and  discou- 
ragements. "When,  said  he,  I  was  building 
my  first  steamboat  at-New  York,  the  project 
was  viewed  by  the  public  either  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  with  contempt  as  a  visionary  scheme. 
My  friends,  indeed,  were  civil,  but  they  were 
shy.  They  listened  with  patience  to  my  ex- 
planations, but  with  a  settled  cast  of  incredu- 
lity on  their  countenances.  I  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  lamentation  of  the  poet, 

"  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

"  Asl  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from 
the  building  yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  pro- 
gress, I  have  often  loitered  unknown  near 
the  idle  groups  of  strangers,  gathering  in  lit- 
tle circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to 
the  object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The  language 
was  uniformly  that  of  scorn,  sneer  or  ridicule. 
The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my  expense — the  dry 
jest — the  wise  calculation  of  josses  and  ex- 
penditures ;  the  dull  but  endless  repetition  of 
the  Fulton  folly.  Never  did  a  single  encou- 
raging remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish, 
cross  my  path.    Silence  itself  was  but  polite- 


ness, veiling  its  doubts,  or  hiding  its  re- 
proaches. At  length  the  day  arrived  when 
the  experiment  was  to  be  got  into  operation. 
To  me  it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting 
occasion.  1  invited  many  friends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and 
not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt 
of  my  own  success.  The  machinery  was  new 
and  ill  made  ;  and  many  parts  of  it  were  con- 
structed by  mechanics  unacquainted  with 
such  work;  and  unexpected  difficulties  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  themselves 
from  other  causes.  The  moment  arrived,  in 
which  the  word  was  to  be  given  for  the  ves- 
sel to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on 
the  deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with 
fear  among  them.  They  were  silent,  sad,  and 
weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but 
disaster,  and  almost  repented  of  my  efforts. 
The  signal  was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on 
a  short  distance,  and  then  stopped,  and  be- 
came immovable.  To  the  silence  of  the  pre- 
ceding moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of 
discontent,  and  agitations,  and  whispers,  and 
shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated,  "  I 
told  you  it  was  so  ;  it  is  a  foolish  scheme  ;  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  it."  T  elevated  my- 
self upon  a  platform,  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. I  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter  ;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and 
indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I  would  either 
go  on,  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that  time. 
This  short  respite  was  conceded  without  ob- 
jection. I  went  below  and  examined  the 
machinery,  and  discovered  that  the  cause  was 
a  slight  maladjustment  of  some  of  the  work. 
In  a  short  period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat 
was  again  put  in  motion.  She  continued  to 
move  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None 
seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New 
York ;  we  passed  through  the  romantic  and 
ever- varying  scenery  of  the  highlands;  we 
descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ; 
we  reached  its  shores;  and  then,  even  then, 
when  all  seemed  achieved,  I  was  the  victim 
of  disappointment.  Imagination  superseded 
the  influence  of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted, 
if  it  could  be  done  again  ;  or  if  done,  it  was 
doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great 
value. 

"  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  experi- 
ment, as  it  fell,  not  in  the  very  language 
which  I  have  used,  but  in  its  substance,  from 
the  lips  of  the  inventor. 

"  He  did  not  live  indeed  to  enjoy  the  full 
glory  of  his  invention.  It  is  mournful  to  say 
that  attempts  were  made  to  rob  him  in  the 
first  place  of  the  merits  of  his  invention,  and 
next  of  its  fruits.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  efforts 
to  sustain  his  title  to  both.  When  already 
his  invention  had  covered  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  h?  seemed  little  satisfied  with  the 
results,  and  looked  forward  to  far  more  ex- 
tensive operations.  My  ultimate  triumph, 
he  used  to  say,  will  be  on  the  Mississippi. 
1  know,  indeed,  that  even  now  it  is  deemed 
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impossible  by  many,  that  the  difficulties  of 
its  navigation  can  be  overcome.  But  I  am 
confident  of  success.  I  may  not  live  to  sec 
it;  but  the  Mississippi  will  yet  be  covered 
with  steamboats;  and  thus  an  entire  change 
be  wrought  in  the  course  of  tlje  internal  na- 
vigation and  commerce  of  our  country. 

"  And  it  has  been  wrought.  And  the  steam- 
boat, looking  to  its  effects  on  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  the  combined  influences  of 
facilities  of  travelling  and  facilities  of  trade,  of 
rapid  circulation  of  news,  and  still  more  rapid 
circulation  of  pleasures  and  products,  seems 
destined  to  be  numbered  among  the  noblest 
benefactors  to  the  human  race." 

For "  The  Friend." 

GREEN  STREET  MEETING. 

"  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ; 
and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again."  Matt.  vii.  2. 

On  the  16th  of  the  2d  month,  1823,  Pris- 
cilla  Cadwalader  (then  Hunt)  asserted  in  Pine 
street  meeting,  that  "nothing  can  wound  the 
truth  and  it  needs  no  defence."  "  He  that 
striveth  against  man  striveth  against  God,  for 
man  is  a  part  of  God."  "  Man  has  no  power 
to  judge  his  fellow  man,  and  was  never  clothed 
with  power  to  judge  his  fellow  man."  "  Ma- 
ny pay  him  (Christ)  no  more  respect  than  the 
oxen  which  eat  straw,  except  a  few  wise  men 
who  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  what 
is  this  star?  I  am  not  afraid  to  declare  in  this 
assembly,  that  it  is  reason.  Reason  if  at- 
tended to  will  lead  to  Christ  and  Christ  to 
God,  for  Christ  is  God,  and  God  is  Christ. 
Reason  is  the  star,  which  if  followed  and 
obeyed,  will  lead  us  to  Christ,  who  is  the 
morning  star,  or  I  should  have  said  the  great 
orb  of  light.  Do  not  go  away  and  say,  I  exalt 
reason  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Un- 
derstand me,  I  say  that  reason  if  followed  will 
lead  to  Christ,  and  Christ  will  lead  to  God." 

The  simple  declaration  that  these  senti- 
ments were  not  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  that 
we  never  professed  to  believe  that  reason  led 
to  Christ,  created  violent  excitement  amongst 
her  admirers.  It  occurred  but  a  few  weeks 
after  the  elders  of  this  city  had  acquainted 
Elias  Hicks  with  their  disapprobation  of  his 
doctrines;  and  the  irritation  which  his  parti- 
zans  had  wrought  themselves  into,  urged  them 
to  resent  with  no  small  portion  of  acrimony, 
all  opposition  to  their  opinions  as  "  unsound 
and  spurious."  A  member  of  the  re  organ- 
ized  society,  who  then  belonged  to  Pine  street, 
said  to  the  friend  who  had  made  the  remark 
respecting  Priscilla's  spurious  doctrine,  "  1 
should  not  be  surprised  if  thee  was  knocked 
down  in  the  street."  "  If  but  one  person  had 
hissed  on  first-day  morning,  a  hundred  would 
have  hissed  thee  out  of  the  meeting  house." 
Coming  from  one  who  held  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  friends  of  E.  H.  and  P.  Hunt, 
in  that  district  wlicre  they  took  lodgings,  this 
language  may  be  considered  a  correct  indica- 
tion of  the  vindictive  temper  and  feelings  of 
the  party  towards  those  who  dared  to  show 
any  public  disapi)robation  of  their  ministry. 
Nor  was  their  resentment  manifested  only, 
where  the  preaching  of  acknowledged  minis- 
ters was  disapproved ;  it  was  also  excited  in 


cases  of  persons  who  had  not  been  so  acknow- 
ledged. Every  endeavour  then  made  to  ar- 
rest the  spread  of  unsound  principles  in  the 
Society,  or  to  discourage  unauthorized  preach- 
ing, was  construed  by  them  to  be  an  infrac- 
tion cf  their  rights,  and  a  thrust  at  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Society.  They  appear  to  think 
that  no  one  had  sv  right  to  judge  in  such  cases 
but  themselves,  and  that  all  who  imagined  it 
their  duty  to  speak  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so  without  the  slightest  molestation.  To- 
wards the  elders,  who  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  and  conscientiously  exercised  the  du- 
ties of  their  oflice,  no  opposition  was  consi- 
dered rude  or  disrespectful,  nor  any  rebuke 
too  severe.  Overseers  were  called  upon,  and 
urged  to  bring  individuals  thus  faithful  to  their 
trusts,  under  censure,  and  two  Friends  were 
actually  disowned  for  simply  reciting  out  of 
doors  what  they  heard  Elias  Hicks  deliver  in 
a  public  meeting.  The  disownment  was  con- 
firmed by  their  party  in  Abington  quarter,  and 
John  Comly  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
carried  the  decision  to  the  offenders.  Their 
preachers  held  themselves  entirely  above  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  sometimes  denounced 
in  their  preaching  all  kind  of  interference 
with  them.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  first 
speech  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Priscilla  Cad- 
walader. She  had  been  spoken  to  long  be- 
fore on  account  of  her  spurious  doctrines,  and 
doubtless  anticipated  the  same  reproof  there 
which  had  been  extended  in  divers  other 
places.  Accordingly,  as  an  excuse  for  her 
sentiments,  she  said  early  in  her  discourse 
that  "  nothing  can  wound  the  truth,"  and 
therefore  added,  "it  needs  no  defence." — 
But  in  case  any  one  should  stand  forth  in  its 
defence,  from  the  persuasion  that  her  false 
ministry  did  inflict  a  wound,  she  asserted  that 
"  he  that  striveth  against  man,  striveth  against 
God,  for  man  is  a  part  of  God.''^  This  seemed 
to  be  holding  herself  up  in  a  tZifine  character, 
and  hence  the  evident  impropriety  of  the 
potsherds  of  the  earth  striving  against  her. 
But  to  place  the  point  beyond  dispute,  she 
further  boldly  declared,  "  man  has  no  power 
to  jvdge  his  fellow  man,  and  was  never 
clothed  with  power  to  judge  his  fellow  man.^^ 
It  is  probable  she  did  not  believe  the  Bible,  or 
she  could  not  have  unblushingly  ventured  at 
an  assertion  so  directly  at  variance  with  its 
divine  testimony. 

"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  was 
another  favourite  phrase  with  the  advocates 
of  an  "  unshackled"  ministry.  Almost  any 
one  of  them  who  possessed  sufficient  assurance 
to  speak  in  a  religious  meeting,  considered 
him  or  herself  at  liberty,  and  perhaps  commis- 
sioned to  lift  up  their  voice  against  judging. 
What !  judge  ministers  after  Elias  had  asserted 
that  "God  makes  ministers,  but  nja«  makes 
elders,"  and  Priscilla  had  boldly  declared  them 
"  a  part  of  God."  A  most  presumptuous  in- 
terference in  their  estimation  at  that  time.' 
"Scribes,  pharisecs,  hypocrites," — "  whited 
sepulchres  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  un- 
clcanness,"  were  the  usual  epithets  by  which 
those  were  characterised,  who  dared  to  speak 
against  the  ministry  of  the  re-organized  sect. 
When  the  Green  street  folks  declared  their 
connection  with  Philadelphia  quarter  was  dis- 


solved, their  principal  speaker  congratulated 
them  on  the  event,  alleging  as  one  of  the  hap- 
py consequences,  that  there  would  be  in  this 
city  one  meeting,  in  which  ministers  could 
have  the  opportunity  to  declare  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  molestation  from  man. 
This  meeting  was  certainly  then  looked  to  as 
a  place  of  retreat  and  refuge  for  an  unshackled 
ministry. 

The  object  of  reviving  these  facts,  is  sim- 
ply to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  separa- 
tists their  former  favourite  sentiments  for 
universal  toleration,  and  their  protestations 
against  any  control  over  the  ministry,  and  to 
bring  into  contrast  the  present  practice  of  the 
Green  street  society.  At  that  meeting,  on 
first  day  morning  the  16th,  we  are  informed, 
several  persons  who  are  attached  to  their 
principles,  and  have  long  frequented  their 
meetings,  officiated  as  speakers,  one  of  whom 
was  interrupted  by  a  person  not  in  the  sta- 
tion of  elder  and  took  his  seat.  Between 
two  others  there  was  some  collision  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sentiments  delivered,  which  were 
however  explained,  and  the  difficulty  between 
them  terminated  amicably.  Another  who 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  regret,  at  the  aban- 
donment of  the  principal  of  equal  rights  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  them,  presented  himself 
on  the  premises  arrayed  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  upon  his  loins,  testifying  against  their 
degeneracy.  The  plain  dealing  of  this  ad- 
vocate for  the  liberal  views  contained  in  their 
4th  and  6th  month  declarations,  having  be- 
come intolerable,  he  with  his  coffee  bag  and 
ashes  drawn  round  him,  was  removed  from 
the  premises  into  the  street.  At  their  monthly 
meeting  on  5lh  day  the  20th,  we  are  informed 
the  "  confusions"  which  have  unhappily  ac- 
companied their  "  retreat"  from  Friends,  were 
brought  under  discussion,  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  vigilance, 
to  exclude  those  persons  whom  they  would 
not  only  have  tolerated,  but  heartily  encou- 
raged before  the  separation.  Accordingly  on 
first  day  last,  this  committee  carried  the  ob- 
ject of  their  appointment  into  effect:  and 
those  preachers,  among  whom  we  are  told 
was  a  member  of  the  meeting,  finding  them- 
selves debarred  the  privilege  of  a  scat  in  the 
house,  held  their  meeting  without  in  the  open 
air;  doubtless  considering  their  rights  tram- 
pled on,  and  themselves  sullering  persecution 
for  their  principles,  at  the  hands  of  a  people 
who  but  a  few  years  since  were  uttering  their 
denunciations  against  Friends,  for  maintain- 
ing the  order  of  the  Society  without  physical 
force.  No  little  disturbance  attended  the 
operations  of  the  committee  on  guard,  and  the 
declamations  of  the  excluded  speakers, — a 
crowd  collected  about  them,  and  the  whole 
presented  a  scene  altogether  novel  for  the 
vicinity  of  a  meeting  house  occupied  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  a  people  professing  to  be 
successors  of  Fox  and  Penn.  Our  statement 
is  derived  from  some  of  their  own  society, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  substantially  correct 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  any  correction,  if  it  re- 
quire it,  we  should  willii  gly  make.  But 
taking  it  for  granted,  as  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  and  remark,  how  is  it  possible 
to  reconcile  the  present  measures,  with  the 
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unkind  usage  which  they  heaped  upon  the 
elders,  and  some  other  Friends  under  the  cry 
of"  persecution,"  "  domination,"  imposition," 
&;c.,  because  they  rejected  the  anti-chris- 
tian  ministry  of  some  of  the  separatists.  In 
this  outcry  and  unchristian  treatment  of  con- 
sistent and  exemplary  Friends,  some  of  the 
Green  street  members  stood  foremost ;  and 
after  filling  the  country  with  their  unfounded 
complaints,  and  professing  to  withdraw  from 
a  Society  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  liberty 
which  they  said  could  not  be  found  within  its 
paJe,  do  they  now  turn  round,  and  begin  in 
reality  to  inflict  upon  their  own  people  what 
they  only  suffered  in  imagination  themselves. 
Priscilla  Cadwalader  was  warmly  caressed  by 
them,  and  is  now  travelling  in  unity  with  their 
society ;  her  doctrine  in  1823,  that  "  man  was 
never  clothed  with  power  to  judge  his  fellow 
man,"  was  highly  applauded  by  them  at  that 
time,  because  it  was  designed  to  apply  to  those 
whom  they  call  orthodox ;  and  has  it  now,  do 
they  think,  ceased  to  be  true,  since  it  served 
its  purpose  on  Friends,  and  it  is  no  longer 
convenient  to  practise  upon  its  principles  ? 

O.  P. 

(From  the  Miscellaneous  Repository  of  iOlh  mo.  Is/.) 

COMPROMISE. 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 

Thus  ended  the  property  question  then. 
But  the  new  society  went  on  to  build  a  meet- 
ing house,  which  is  now  standing  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  think  at  the  corner  of  Fifih  and  Arch 
streets.  And  a  small  remnant  of  the  society 
(perhaps  one  or  two)  were  recently  living.  It 
is  however  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  circumstances  of  tlie  whole  his- 
tory, that  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
that  society  and  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
sented the  memorial  to  the  legislature,  and 
who  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  forsook  the  so- 
ciety of  Free  Quakers  some  years  before  his 
death  ;  and  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends.  And  though  he  was  never  reinstated 
as  a  member,  yet  he  was  often  observed  in 
meetings  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  tenderness 
and  frequently  in  tears. 

The  following  is  the  document  already  al- 
luded to. 

From  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  called  by  some 
{he  Free  Quakers,  held  by  adjournment  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  i)lk  day  of  1th  month  1 78 1 . 

To  those«of  our  bretliren  who  have  disowned 
us. — Bretliren:  Among  the  very  great  number 
of  persons  whom  you  have  disowned  for  mat- 
ters religious  and  civil,  a  number  have  felt  a 
necessity  of  uniting  together  for  the  discharge 
of  those  religious  duties,  which  we  undoubtedly 
owe  to  God  and  to  one  another.  We  have 
accordingly  met,  and  having  seriously  consider- 
ed our  situation,  agreed  to  establish  and  en- 
deavour to  support  on  the  ancient  and  sure 
foundation,  meetings  for  public  worship,  and 
meetings  for  conducting  our  religious  affairs. 
And  we  rejoice  in  a  firm  hope,  that  as  we  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  God,  his  presence  will  be 
found  in  them,  and  his  blessing  descend  and 
rest  upon  them. 

As  you  have  by  your  proceedings  against  us 
separated  yourselves  from  us,  and  declared  that 


you  have  no  unity  with  us,  you  have  compelled 
us,  however  unwillingly,  to  become  separated 
from  you.  And  we  are  free  to  declare  to  you 
and  to  the  world,  that  we  are  not  desirous  of 
having  any  mistake  which  we  may  happen  to 
make  laid  to  your  charge,  neither  are  we  will- 
ing to  have  any  of  your  errors  brought  as  guilt 
against  us.  To  avoid  these,  seeing  that  you 
have  made  the  separation,  we  submit  to  have 
a  plain  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  us 
and  you.  But  there  are  some  points  which 
seem  to  require  a  comparison  of  sentiment 
between  you  and  us,  and  some  kind  of  decision 
to  be  made  upon  them.  The  property  of  that 
Society,  of  which  we  and  yen  were  once  joint 
members,  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  and 
we  have  done  nothing,  which  can  afford  even 
a  pretension  of  our  having  forfeited  our  right 
therein. 

Whether  you  have,  or  have  not  a  right  to 
declare  to  the  world  your  senlimenls  of  the 
conduct  of  any  individual,  or  whether  you  have 
or  have  not  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over,  and 
pass  sentence  upon,  your  Christian  brethren 
differing  in  sentiment  from  you,  although  edu- 
cated among  you,  are  not  questions  now  to  be 
considered.  But  you  having  taken  upon  you 
to  do  these  things  ;  it  remains  only  to  be  in- 
quired, what  are  the  consequences  in  law  and 
equity  of  your  liaving  so  done.  Surely  you 
will  not  pretend  that  our  right  is  destroyed  by 
those  acts  of  yours,  but  we  suggest  to  your 
consideration  whether  your  conduct  has,  or 
has  not,  in  law  disqualified  you  to  hold  any 
part  of  that  property.  A  serious  and  full  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  and  the  critical,  and 
strikingly  singular  situation  in  which  you  stand, 
cannot  injure  you,  but  it  may  possibly  induce 
you  to  consider  with  the  more  candour  and 
readiness,  what  equity  requires  to  be  done  by 
you  towards  us,  or  by  us  towards  you,  and 
tend  to  a  decision  the  most  proper  between 
brethren  differing  in  sentiment  one  from  ano- 
ther, concerning  their  respective  rights  to  pro- 
perty, yet  each  lielieving  in  Him,  whose  pre- 
cepts lead  us  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  consequences 
to  yourselves,  either  of  your  conduct  towards 
us  as  Friends  to  tiie  present  revolution,  or  of 
your  conduct  in  other  cases  less  immediately 
respecting  us,  it  seems  to  be  unquestionably 
certain,  that  we  have  not  done  any  thing  which 
can  possibly  forfeit  our  right,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  surrender  it  up  to  you, 
but  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  assert 
our  claim. 

As  a  place  for  holding  our  meetings  for 
worship,  and  meetings  for  business  relative  to 
the  Society,  is  become  necessary  for  us,  since 
you  have  separated  yourselves  from  us,  by  tes- 
tifying against  us,  and  thereby  rendered  it 
highly  improper  for  us  to  appear  among  you, 
as  one  people,  at  your  meetings,  we  think  it 
proper  for  us  to  use  apart  from  you  one  of  the 
houses  built  by  Friends  in  this  city  for  those 
purposes.  We  are  desirous  of  doing  this  in 
the  most  decent  and  unexceptionable  manner, 
and  are  willing  to  hear  any  thing  which  you 
may  choose  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore we  thus  invite  you  to  the  opi)ortunity  of 
doing  it,  and  of  showing  what  degree  of  kind- 


ness and  brotherly  love  towards  us  still  remains 
among  you.  We  also  mean  to  use  the  burial 
ground  when  the  occasion  shall  require  it. 
For  however  the  living  may  contend,  surely 
the  dead  may  lie  peaceably  together.  Lest 
any  man  infer  too  much  frotn  this  representa- 
tion, we  think  it  proper  implicitly  to  declare, 
that  should  our  right  to  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, be  found  in  the  law  to  be  superior  to 
yours,  from  any  consideration  whatever,  it  is 
far,  very  far,  from  our  wish  to  seclude  you 
from  a  joint  participation  with  us  in  the  use 
of  it.  Neither  do  we  mean  to  solicit  a  decision 
in  law,  unless  you  by  your  conduct  compel  ua 
to  it. 

We  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire  to  have 
this  subject  amicably,  equitably  and  speedily 
adjusted,  and  request  that  this  free  communi- 
cation of  our  sentiments  may  be  made  known 
to  all  who  are  usually  consulted  on  business 
among  you,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  read  when  you  next  meet  together  on  re- 
ligious business.  As  Christians  labouring  in 
some  degree  to  forgive  injuries,  we  salute  you, 
and  though  disowned  and  rejected  by  you,  we 
are  your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting. 

S.  W.  Jr. 

ICFThe  Hicksites  have  never  equalled  this  ! — Ed. 

COMMUIVICATION. 

On  the  24th  instant,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  the  annual 
discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  was 
delivered  by  Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq. 

It  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by 
an  audience  limited  in  number  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  but  who  appeared  to 
be  interested  and  gratified  by  the  original  and 
useful  observations  of  which  it  served  as  the 
vehicle. 

The  object  of  the  discourse  appeared  to  be 
to  show,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  histories  of  the  Revolution  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  misrepresentations  made  by  other 
states  against  Pennsylvania  in  general,  and 
Friends  in  particular,  as  to  the  reasons  of 
their  military  forbearance,  threatened  to  be  per- 
petual. The  author  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  imputations  against  the  conduct  of  Friends 
as  a  sect — although  he  admitted  there  may 
occasionally  have  been  unworthy  members. 
It  was  primarily,  as  we  presume,  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  proving  to  the  world  the  hard- 
ships to  which  Pennsylvania  was  exposed,  and 
the  patriotism  of  her  course,  that  he  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  history  from  that 
epoch. 

He  proceeded  to  observe  that,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  and  the  influence  of  its 
example  greatly  depends  upon  the  merit  of 
its  historians,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
concern  to  secure  for  that  end,  a  competent 
individual. 

The  feelings,  sentiments,  and  struggles  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  revolution,  were  im- 
pressively sketched,  and  a  reference  made  to 
the  great  enterprises  which  originated  soon 
after  its  termination,  and  by  which  the  state 
is  so  deservedly  distinguished.  Her  political 
consistency  by  securing  the  rights  of  man 
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and  destroying  legal  bondage,  the  great  and 
beneficial  changes  introduced  into  her  civil 
jurisprudence,  criminal  code,  and  peniten- 
tiary discipline  ;  and  the  character  of  her  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  her  gradual  progress 
in  literature  and  science  were  particularly 
and  fully  dwelt  upon. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  merits  of 
this  interesting  discourse  in  a  single  para- 
graph, but  we  are  gratified  in  stating  that 
the  Historical  Society  have  resolved  to  pub- 
lish it,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend its  perusal  to  every  person  desirous  of 
correct  information  on  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

COMMUN 1 C  ACTION. 

In  the  extract  from  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
pository of  10th  mo.  last,  inserted  in  "The 
Friend"  of  22d  instant,it  is  stated  in  relation 
to  the  "  Free  Quakers"  as  they  are  called,  that 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  gave  that  so- 
ciety, "  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a  lot  for 
a  meeting  house  and  another  for  a  burying 
ground."  This  is  not  correct — the  fact  is 
that  they  raised  amongst  themselves  and  their 
fellow  citizens  the  means  of  purchasing  a  lot 
of  ground  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Mul- 
berry and  Fifth  streets,  of  48  feet  on  Mul- 
berry street  by  100  feet  on  Fifth  street.  This 
purchase  was  made  by  them  of  John  Dunlap, 
by  deed  dated  5th  July,  1783 — and  after  sell- 
ing off  forty  feet  of  the  south  end  of  the  lot, 
they  erected,  at  their  own  expense  and  by 
subscription,  their  meeting  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Mulberry  and  Fifth  streets.  The  other 
part  of  the  statement  is  correct,  for  the  legis- 
lature did  by  an  act,  passed  26th  August 
1786,  give  them  their  burying  ground. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  this  curious 
fact,  that  in  the  second  story  of  this  very 
meeting  house,  occupied  as  school  rooms,  a 
number  of  those  who  have  since  separated 
from  our  religious  Society  held  frequent 
nocturnal  meetings  in  1827,  to  plan  their  pro- 
ceedings against  Society,  previously  to  their 
secession  from  it. 


To  act  reasonably,  and  to  behave  according 
to  our  duty,  ought  to  be  our  priiici|)al  desire, 
and  most  pleasing  satisfaction  :  the  rest  is  only 
acce-sory.  Every  project  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  this  exception,  and  with  tliis  clause 
— If  the  Lord  will,  lie  who  thinks  after  tliis 
manner,  is  sure  never  to  be  deceived  in  iiis 
projects,  because  he  never  promises  himsc 
any  thing  but  conditionally. 

Cbousaz. 


Dim  as  Ihe  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  Ktars, 

To  lonely,  wear)-  wand'riiig  Irnvellcrs, 

Is  reason  to  llic  soul  ;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rollinjT  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Nor  liglil  us  hcie,  so  rca.ion's  glimmering  ray, 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doublfiii  way, 

But  guide  us  upwards  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  niulilly  tapers  disappear, 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere. 

So  pale,  grows  reason  at  religions  sight, 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  eupcriiatural  light 

DaVDBN. 
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OATHS. 

From  the  "  Friends'  Monthly  Magazine," 
(England)  for  eighth  month  last,  we  extract 
the  annexed  truly  gratifying  information. 

"We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  many  other  sub- 
jects of  interest,  but  must  not  omit  to  congratulate 
our  friends  on  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  abolishing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Oaths  in  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, which  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  15th  ult. ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  observe  that  the  legislature  has  adopted  this  mea- 
sure for  the  good,  though  imperfect  reason,  that  ex- 
cessive swearing  is  impolitic,  immoral,  and  anlichris- 
tian :  they  have  not,  indeed,  at  present  decided  what 
extent  of  it  is  allowable  for  the  followers  of  him  who 
commanded  his  disciples,  saying,  '  swear  not  at  all.' 
But  nevertheless,  we  desire  to  observe  with  grateful 
ackno  ledgemcnt,  every  step  sincerely  made  toward 
the  abatement  of  evil.  The  facts  and  opinions  that 
rose  in  the  debate  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as 
tending  to  confirm  those  arguments  by  which  we 
have  long  been  convinced,  that  all  swearing  under 
the  gospel,  is  both  unscriptural  and  unwise.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  that,  '  after  a  deliberate 
consultation  with  the  Boards  of  Customs  ajid  of  Ex- 
cise, and  more  especially  with  their  respective  solici- 
tors, it  was  found  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  in- 
terest and  security  of  the  revenue  ;  as  it  certainly 
would  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of 
every  Christian  and  moral  man,  that  several  of  those 
oaths  should  be  abolished.  By  the  present  bill, 
accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  decla- 
ration, with  a  penalty  attached  to  the  breaking  of  it. 
He  remembered  some  years  ago  to  have  heard  the 
late  Mr.  Wyndham  say,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  his  opinion  of  oaths  had  been  lessened,  since  he 
found  that  they  could  never  w  alk  alone — but  that 
they  must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  penalty ! 
The  present  bill  repealed  eighty  or  ninety  classes  of 
oaths  connected  with  the  Customs  ;  and  though  it 
was  found  necessary  to  retain  more  of  the  oaths  con- 
nected with  the  Excise,  nearly  a  similar  amount  had 
been  repealed  which  had  been  attached  to  the  collec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  public  revenue.' 

"The  Bishop  of  London  'felt  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
press his  pleasure  in  seeing  such  a  bill  passed.  The 
practice  of  taking  oaths  upon  slight  grounds,  had 
grown  to  a  lamentable  extent  of  late  ;  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  tliis  practice  was  to  lessen,  among  the 
lower  orders  especially,  the  reverence  which  should 
always  be  attached  to  the  ceremony  of  taking  an 
oath.  It  was  on  this  principle,  that  the  author  of 
religion  had  prohibited  the  use  of  oaths.'  We  agree 
with  the  bishop  as  to  the  fact.    The  author  of  our 

RELIGION  HAS  PROHIBITED  THE  USE  OF  OATHS  :  but  thc 

principle  of  this  prohibition,  as  stated  by  the  Bishop, 
differs  from  the  principle,  the  cause,  the  teherefore, 
which  accompanies  the  prohibition  itself, — 'but  let 
your  communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay  ;/oi-  what- 
soever is  more  than  these,  cometli  of  evil.' 

"  We  heartily  concur  with  the  bishop,  when  he 
'  trusts  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  reform  on 
this  subject.  There  were  several  branches  connected 
with  our  judicial  and  municipal  departments,  in 
which  the  taking  of  oaths  might  be  advantageously 
dispensed  with.  He  trusted  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment would  follow  up  this  measure,  and  dimin- 
ish, as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  oaths  which 
were  administered.'  " 


FUIEND'S  ASYLUM. 

We  are  informed  that  the  present  superin- 
tendent and  matron  of  the  Asylum  near  Frank- 
ford,  Penn.  for  thc  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  thc  use  of  their  reason,  intend  relinquish- 
ing their  situations  in  the  course  of  next 


spring.  Applications  for  the  stations  are  to 
be  made  to  Samuel  Bettle,  No.  14.  S.  Third 
St.;  Timothy  Paxson,  No.  158.  N.  Front  St. 
Jacob  Justice,  No.  117.  Vine  St.  ;  Isaiah 
Hacker,  No.  112.  S.  Third  St.  or  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Sixth  Sts. 

The  suit  pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the  Chesterfield 
School  Fund,  is,  by  agreement  of  parties,  no- 
ticed for  argument  at  Trenton,  in  the  first 
week  of  the  first  month  next. 


FROM  LIBERIA. 

By  the  Hilarity,  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
from  Monrovia,  we  have  received  some  num- 
bers of  the  Liberia  Herald,  to  the  22d  of 
August. 

The  most  important  article  which  we  ob- 
serve in  these  papers,  is  the  peremptory  con- 
tradiction of  the  reported  mortality  in  the 
colony.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  some 
two  or  three  months  ago,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Captain  Waters,  of  the  Fredonia, 
from  Port  Praya,  that  the  Henry  Eckford  had 
brought  intelligence  from  Liberia  of  the  death 
of  sixty-five  of  the  eighty-four  emigrants  who 
went  out  in  the  Volador.  The  Liberia  Herald 
of  the  22d  August  contradicts  this  report,  and 
states  that  so  far  from  its  being  true,  only  two 
of  the  emigrants  by  the  Volador  had  died,  and 
both  of  these  were  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  full  and  pros- 
perous action,  on  the  shores  of  the  benighted 
continent  of  Africa,  the  elements  of  free  go- 
vernment, and  the  accompaniments  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization — political  elections, 
churches,  schools,  the  press.  In  reading  the 
Herald  of  Aug.  22,  the  list  of  nominations  for 
candidates  for  office,  we  could  imagine  that 
we  were  looking  at  an  American  newspaper. 
— National  Intelligencer. 

A  slave  ship  with  120  slaves  on  board  was 
lately  wrecked  on  Anegada,  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands :  she  struck  so  suddenly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  unchain  a  majority  of  the 
poor  wretches,  and  a  large  number  were 
drowned. 

J.  will  have  a  place  in  our  next  number. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  7th  day 
5th  of  11th  month,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Joseph  Warrington,  Sec. 
Phil.  10th  mo.  20ih,  1831. 


Departed  this  life  the  20th  of  9th  month  last,  after 
a  severe  illness  of  eleven  days,  whi-'h  lie  endured 
with  patience  and  resignation,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age,  Benjamin  Maule,  a  member  of  Radnor  monthly 
meeting. 
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For "  Tiie  Friend." 
THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THEBOUNTY. 

There  is  not  a  more  singular  and  romantic 
history  of  marine  adventure  extant,  than  the 
story  of  that  which  befell  the  crew  of  the 
Bounty.  This  ship,  it  is  well  known,  was  sent 
by  the  British  government  on  a  mission  of 
benevolence,  namely,  to  transport  the  bread 
fruit,  and  other  useful  productions  of  the  Po- 
lynesian Islands  to  the  West  Indies.  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh  sailed  from  England  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1787,  and  arrived  at  Tahiti 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  ten  months,  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  remain- 
ed here  six  months,  collected  upwards  of  a 
thousand  plants  of  the  bread  fruit,  and  sailed 
homewards  in  the  fourth  month,  1788.  On 
the  28th  of  that  month  the  master  at  arms 
(whose  name  was  Christian)  and  about  one 
half  of  the  crew,  rose  upon  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
and  set  him  adrift  upon  the  open  ocean  in  the 
launch  of  the  Bounty.  There  were  eighteen 
men  with  him,  in  an  open  boat  twenty-three 
feet  long,  less  than  seven  feet  wide,  and  not 
three  deep.  All  the  provision  that  the  rebels 
allowed  them  to  take,  was  a  few  pieces  of 
pork,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
and  wine.  Slender  as  the  hope  must  have 
seemed  of  reaching  a  European  settlement  in 
Australia  with  these  scanty  means.  Lieuten- 
ant Bligh  sustained  the  energy  and  resolution 
of  his  crew  during  a  perilous  and  unexampled 
voyage  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  reached  the  island  of  Timor,  a  Dutch  pos- 
session, the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  are 
so  extravagantly  pictured  by  Lord  Anson. 
The  sufferings  endured  by  Lieutenant  Bligh 
and  his  men  were  extreme,  and  their  appear- 
ance when  they  reached  Timor,  fan)ished,worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  almost  naked,  excited 
great  sympathy  in  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who 
lavished  every  kindness  upon  them,  and  sent 
them  to  Batavia,  whence  they  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. The  melancholy  story  of  Lieutenant 
Bligh  induced  the  English  government  to  fit 
out  the  ship  Pandora,  for  a  cruise  in  search 
of  the  mutineers.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Ta- 
hiti in  the  third  month,  1791,  where  four  of 
the  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt, 
came  on  board  the  ship.    From  them  it  was 


learned  that  the  Bounty  had  twice  been  at 
Tahiti  since  the  mutiny,  and  that  she  had  left 
there  for  the  last  time,  in  the  ninth  month, 
1790.  Besides  these  four  men,  twelve  others 
had  remained  at  Tahiti  by  their  own  desire. 
These  were  all  taken  by  the  crew  of  the  Pan- 
dora and  carried  back  to  England.  After 
cruising  among  the  Society  and  other  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  search  of  the  remaining 
nine  mutineers,  without  success,  the  Pandora 
returned  to  England,  and  no  further  tidings 
were  received  of  the  fate  of  these  wretched 
men,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  In  the 
second  month  of  the  year  1808,  an  American 
ship,  the  Topaz,  commanded  by  Captain  May- 
hew  Folger,  in  the  course  of  a  sealing  voyage 
touched  at  Pitcairn's  island,  an  uninhabited 
spot  discovered  in  1767,  by  Captain  Carteret. 
Captain  Folger  was  surprised  to  see  smokes 
ascending  from  the  island,  and  went  in  his 
boat  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  was  soon  met  by  a  canoe  con- 
structed in  the  Tahitian  fashion,  and  what  was 
his  astonishment  at  being  hailed  in  English  ! 
The  crew  of  the  canoe  consisted  of  several 
young  men,  who  kept  at  a  distance  until  they 
could  ascertain  who  the  strangers  were.  Cap- 
tain Folger  told  them  he  was  an  American. 
"  Where  is  America  ?"'  demanded  they.  "  Is  it 
in  Ireland  ?"  In  reply  to  his  own  eager  and 
anxious  questions  they  told  him  they  were 
Englishmen.  "  Where  then  were  you  born  ?" 
"  On  that  island  which  you  see."  "  How  then 
are  you  Englishmen,  if  you  were  born  on  that 
island  which  the  English  do  not  own  and  ne- 
ver possessed  ?"  "  We  are  Englishmen,  be- 
cause our  father  is  an  Englishman."  "  Who 
is  your  father?"  "Aleck."  "Who  is  Aleck?" 
"Don't  you  know  Aleck  ?"  "How  should  I 
know  Aleck?"  "Well,  then,  did  you  know 
Captain  Bligh  of  the  Bounty  ?"  At  these 
words  the  whole  story  flashed  upon  the  mind 
of  Captain  Folger,  exciting  indescribable  feel- 
ings of  curiosity,  wonder  and  delight.  He 
soon  learned  the  most  important  points  of 
their  history,  and  that  Aleck  was  the  only 
one  of  the  mutineers  who  was  still  alive.  He 
sent  the  young  men  back  to  the'w  father,  with 
a  message  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
see  him,  and  an  invitation  to  visit  him  on 
board  his  ship.  Aleck  declined  the  invitation, 
through  fear  of  being  carried  away,  and  Cap- 
tain Folger  visited  him  on  the  island.  He 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  joy  by  the 
old  man  and  his  family,  and  how  greatly  must 
his  astonishment  and  delight  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  scene  he  witnessed  !  A  small 
but  neat  village,  the  houses  built  in  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  cultivated  fields,  pure  morals, 
literary  instruction,  and  religious  worship  in 
that  solitary  speck  of  land,  separated,  by  the 


mighty  Pacific,  by  so  many  thousand  leagues 
from  the  seats  of  civilization.  The  patriarch 
of  this  Arcadian  scene  was  Alexander  Smith, 
one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Bounty.  Captain 
Folger  was  the  first  stranger  who  had  visited 
the  island,  and  his  visit  was  a  new  era  in 
their  life  to  the  young,  and  renewed  the  inter- 
course of  the  old  man  with  that  world  of  which 
he  was  both  an  exile  and  an  outlaw.  When 
Smith  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  any 
of  the  great  battles  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  the  late  wars,  he  answered, 
"  How  could  I,  unless  the  birds  of  the  air  had 
been  the  heralds!"  He  was  told  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Howe,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Duncan  and 
Nelson.  He  listened  with  attention  till  the 
narrative  was  finished,  and  then  rose  from  his 
seat,  took  off  his  hat,  swung  it  three  times 
round  his  head  with  three  cheers,  threw  it  on 
the  ground  sailor  like,  and  cried  out,  "Old 
England  for  ever  !"  His  young  people  were 
almost  as  much  exhilarated  as  himself,  and 
gazed  in  wonder  at  this  unwonted  excitement 
of  the  old  man. 

Every  thing  on  the  island  was  fitted  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  Captain  Folger's  mind. 
The  simplicity,  innocence,  and  intelligence  of 
the  islanders,  their  extraordinary  history,  this 
unexpected  discovery  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, in  the  bosom  as  it  were  of  the  great 
deep,  must  have  powerfully  affected  his  ima- 
gination and  his  heart.  It  reminded  me,  said 
he,  of  Paradise,  more  than  any  effort  of  poetry 
or  the  imagination  could  do. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  people  is  a 
remarkable  exam])le  of  the  manner  in  which 
guilty  men  are  often  made,  by  Providence, 
the  instruments  of  their  own  punishment,  and 
the  severe  retributions  of  justice  are  awarded 
even  in  this  life. 

When  Ciiristian  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Bounty,  and  set  Captain  Bligh  adrift,  he  sailed 
for  Tahiti,  which  he  reached  in  eight  days. 
After  staying  there  for  some  time  he  sailed  for 
the  island  of  Tobouia,  taking  with  him  seve- 
ral natives  of  both  sexes.  His  intention  was 
to  remain  at  Tobouia,  and  he  had  nearly  finish- 
ed building  a  fort,  when  their  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  wars  with  the  natives  whom 
they  had  provoked  by  their  ill  conduct,  induced 
the  mutineers  to  abandon  the  place.  They 
therefore  determined  to  go  again  to  Tahiti, 
and  to  leave  there  all  who  chose  to  remain. 
Sixteen  of  the  number  preferred  the  pleasures 
of  that  Circean  island  and  the  probability  of 
being  brought  to  justice,  to  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean  and  the  difficulties  of  a  secure  and 
uninhabited  spot.  Christian  with  the  remain- 
ing eight  of  the  crew,  two  natives  of  Tobouia, 
four  of  Tahiti,  and  twelve  Tahitian  women, 
retained  the  ship,  and  steered  for  Pitcairn's 
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island,  which  a])pcarcd  to  him  to  be  well  I 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  security  and  seclu- 
sion. This  island  is  the  rugged  and  precipi- 
tous summit  of  a  submarine  volcanic  moun- 
tain, the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  six  miles  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  and  is  terminated  on  all  sides  by 
cliffs  and  rocky  projections.  Around  it  lie 
scattered  numerous  fragments  of  rocks,  ris- 
ing like  so  many  black  pinnacles  amidst  the 
surf  which  rolls  in  from  every  side  upon  the 
shore.  The  interior  of  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  valleys,  is  filled  with 
rocks  and  precipices,  and  so  small  is  the  por- 
tion that  can  be  cultivated,  that  even  in  the  cli- 
mate of  perpetual  summer,  and  the  regionof  the 
banana  and  the  bread  fruit,  it  will  barely  sup- 
port more  than  one  or  two  hundred  people. 
The  Bounty  arrived  at  this  island  in  the  first 
month  1790,  and  the  crew,  after  taking  out  all 
that  was  valuable  to  them,  ran  her  upon  the 
rocks  and  burnt  her.  The  names  of  these  ill 
fated  men  were  Christian,Young,Brown, Mills, 
Williams, Quintal,  M'Coy,  Martin,  and  Smith. 
They  divided  the  island  among  them,  into 
nine  parts,  built  a  village,  and  retaining  the 
natives  as  friends  and  assistants,  gradually 
made  them  their  slaves,  and  obliged  them  to 
perform  the  severer  labours  of  the  field. 
They  lived  together  peaceably  for  about  two 
years,  whenWilliams,  who  was  their  armourer, 
and  whose  wife  died  soon  after  their  arrival, 
became  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  threatened 
to  leave  the  island  unless  they  gave  him  ano- 
ther wife.  As  all  the  women  had  husbands, 
the  only  method  of  gratifying  him  was  to 
take  the  wife  of  some  other  of  the  men  and 
give  her  to  him.  Rather  tlian  lose  tiie  ser- 
vices of  their  armourer,  the  whites  compelled 
one  of  the  natives  to  give  up  his  yife  to  Wil- 
liams. Indignant  at  the  outrage,  the  islanders 
formed  a  plan  to  murder  all  the  whites.  It 
was  made  known  to  the  women,  who  betrayed 
the  secret  in  a  song,  the  words  of  which 
were,  "  Why  docs  black  man  sharpen  axe  ? 
to  kill  white  man."  The  native  whose  wife 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  who  was  the 
leader  in  the  plot,  escaped  to  the  mountains 
with  another,  and  the  rest  finding  themselves 
detected,  submitted  quietly  and  oITcrcd  to 
take  and  kill  the  fugitives.  This  treacherous 
deed  they  performed,  and  the  injured  native, 
whose  oppression  had  excited  the  insurrec- 
tion, was  murdered  by  the  very  woman  who 
had  been  his  wife. 

Tranrpiillity  was  then  preserved  for  two 
years  longer,  when  the  tyranny  of  Quintal 
and  M'Coy  provoked  another  insurrection. 
The  natives  in  this  attempt  were  more  suc- 
cessful;  they  killed  Christian,  Mills,  Martin, 
Williams,  and  Brown.  Quintal  and  M'Coy 
fled  to  tiie  mountains.  Smith  was  wounded, 
but  his  life  was  saved,  as  was  also  tliat  of 
Young,  who  had  always  been  a  favourite  with 
the  women.  The  natives  lived  peaceably  for 
nearly  a  week,  when  the  men  quarrelled  about 
the  women.  Two  of  them  fo'ught,  one  of 
whom  was  killed,  and  the  other  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  joined  (iuinlal  and  M'Coy. 
They  immediately  shot  him  in  order  to  make 
peace  with  the  remaining  natives.  The  women 


soon  became  tired  of  the  remaining  native 
men,  and  killed  one  in  his  sleep,  at  the  same 
time  that  Young  shot  the  other.  Quintal  and 
M'Coy  now  returned  to  the  village,  and  as 
they  and  Young  and  Smith  were  all  the  men 
that  were  left,  tiiey  lived  peaceably  together, 
occupying  themselves  with  building,  planting, 
fencing,  fishing,  and  shooting. 

(To  be  continued.) 

RECENT  COMMUNICATION  FROM  A  TRAVELLER 
IN  IIAVTI. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

"  The  streets  are  all  laid  out  regularly, 
paved  but  not  well  paved,  and  with  the  custo- 
mary inconvenience  of  French  cities — want- 
ing a  foot-path  or  trottoir.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  two  stories,  but  seldom  of  three. 
As  the  little  plain  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountain,  was  too  confined  to  admit  of  much 
width  for  streets,  they  are  consequently  with- 
out piazzas  or  galleries  ;  but  the  houses  have, 
in  some  degree,  been  compensated  for  the 
inconvenience,  by  being  furnished  with  iron 
balconies  and  verandahs,  forming  a  kind  of 
corner  gallery  to  two  faces  of  the  front,  in  the 
manner  of  Venitian  and  Italian  houses ;  be- 
sides these  there  are  balconies  for  enjoying 
the  air  at  the  middle  windows.  The  roofs 
are  furnished  with  heavy  cornices,  and  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  are  very  generally  orna- 
mented with  pilasters.  The  shop-keepers, 
merchants,  and  dealers,  contrived  to  remedy 
the  want  of  shade  at  mid-day,  by  stretching 
canvass  awnings  from  side  to  side  of  the 
streets;  for  which  purpose,  rings  and  hooks 
had  been  built  in  the  walls,  and  a  similar  prac- 
tice is  still  observed  by  the  present  inhabit- 
ants. The  general  effect  of  the  city  is  unifor- 
mity and  elegance ;  the  materials  of  the 
buildings  are  stone  and  brick,  but  covered 
with  cement,  waslied  with  a  white  border  on 
the  mouldings,  tlie  cornices,  and  pilasters, 
and  with  a  light  stone-yellow  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept the  basement-wall,  which  is  universally 
rubble.  The  whole  appearance  is  that  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness-  In  this  respect  it 
is  in  perfect  contrast  with  Port-au-Prince. 

"  January  28. — The  Cape  was  certainly 
once  a  magnificent  city,  and  is  now  as  much 
superior  to  Port-au-Prince  as  St.  James'  to 
Wapping.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  British  consul 
here,  and  myself,  explore  it  every  evening. 
At  this  time,  the  Ilaut  du  Cap  mountain 
is  frequently  a  surly  jade,  and  like  a  true 
Ilaytian  as  she  is,  wears  a  kerchiefed  head, 
but  we  do  not  care  for  a  little  rain.  At  pre- 
sent the  far  oft'  pyramidal  ranges  of  the  Fer- 
ricr,  St.  Raphael,  and  Ilispaniola,  are  obscured 
from  sight,  or  only  dimly  seen ;  but  when 
their  magnificent  outlines  are  lighted  by  the 
clear  evening  sky,  and  the  few  villages,  towns, 
and  habitations  of  the  plain,  glitter  in  the 
setting  sun,  there  is  an  extent  and  diversity 
of  scenery  quite  enough  to  supply  unweary- 
ing objects  of  contemplation  to  the  dullest 
eye. 

"  In  our  rambles  we  have  not  discovered 
any  spot  more  favourable  for  a  general  and 
commanding  view  of  the  city,  than  a  portion 
of  the  projecting  base  of  the  mountain,  whose 


cliff)-  promontory  shuts  in  the  northern  end 
of  many  of  the  streets  as  a  cul-de-sac.  Its 
elevation  is  about  double  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  roofs. 

"  The  only  considerable  buildings  in  a  state 
of  occupancy  are  the  custom-house,  the  ar- 
senal, and  the  magazine.  The  custom-house 
is  a  private  dwelling,  recently  repaired  and 
roofed.  It  was  erected  by  Moyse,  the  nephew 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  as  a  palace,  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  a  colonial  lord,  a  pride 
which  as  much  filled  the  minds  of  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  at  that  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  the  dominant  Europeans  before  it. 
This  costly  edifice  was  never  more  than  half 
built,  but  with  that  half  it  is  a  large  and  mas- 
sive building.  Standing  by  the  sea  side  near 
the  principal  wharf,  it  has  been  judiciously 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  custom-house. 
The  arsenal  and  magazine  of  arms,  whose 
roofs  by  the  side  of  the  chimneys  of  the  public 
bake-house  are  immediately  under  the  eye 
from  the  cliff",  commanding  a  fine  general 
view,  are  the  well  constructed  ancient  build- 
ings still  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

"  A  cluster  of  ruins,  whose  roofless  walls  of 
simple  architecture  are  seen  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  town,  immediately  beneath  the  moun- 
tain, are  the  palace  of  government ;  the  tower- 
looking  building  behind  it,  the  chapel  of  the 
Cazerne ;  and  the  long  pile  of  blue  and  red 
roofs  beyond,  the  convent.  The  eastern  fa- 
cade of  the  palace  must  have  had  an  appear- 
ance of  stately  elegance,  when  its  white  plain 
extension  of  windows  and  pilasters  were  bro- 
ken by  the  foliage  of  tropical  trees  in  the  en- 
trance gardens.  Here  the  council  of  the 
colony  held  their  sittings,  and  the  senechaus- 
see,  the  admiralty,  and  the  administration  their 
bureaux,  and  the  different  grefliers  kept  their 
registers.  It  was  formerly  the  lodge  of  the 
Jesuits  :  a  subterranean  passage  from  it  to  the 
convent  has  been  recently  discovered.  In 
1768  the  Jesuits'  lodge  being  purchased  by 
the  government,  the  ])resent  building  now 
embellishing  the  city  with  its  ruins  was  com- 
pleted five  years  after.  It  was  constructed  in 
the  usual  style  of  French  edifices,  with  a  cross 
light,  so  that  tliougli  it  looks  extensive  it  is 
narrow,  and  not  in  reality  a  very  spacious 
building.  The  back  gardens  are  still  in  cul- 
tivation, and  are  large,  with  an  agreeable  in- 
termixture of  fruit  trees. 

The  splendid  suit  of  baths  by  the  ravine  4 
Dorcet  still  show  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  economy  and  arrangement  observed  in 
a  building  which  contained  usually  not  less 
than  1500  soldiers.  To  the  north  immedi- 
ately adjoining  arc  the  remains  of  the  military 
hospital,  a  stately  edifice,  still  perfect  in  all 
things  but  the  government  house,  a  ruined 
villa  closing  in  one  side  of  a  grassy  square, 
called  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  palm,  the  tree  of  Haytian 
liberty  and  independence,  and  by  it  the  child- 
ish absurdity  of  the  Autel  de  Patric,  a  plat- 
form that  sets  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  taste^ 
elegance,  or  propriety  at  defiance. 

"  Still  gazing  down  from  the  cliffy  promon- 
tory on  the  city  with  its  deserted  streets  and 
ruined  walls,  green  with  flowery  groups  of 
mangoes  and  other  fruit  trees  growing  within 
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them,  the  roofless  church  rears  its  majestic 
portal  in  the  place  d'armes  before  you.  The 
whole  details  of  its  architecture  are  distinctly 
seen  from  this  spot. 

"  After  I  had  stood  some  time  this  afternoon 
with  the  British  consul,  looking  down  at  the 
city  from  this  steep,  which  appeared  once  to 
have  had  its  garden  and  belvidere,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  ail-,  and  the  settled  aspect  of  the 
•evening,  was  quite  a  temptation  for  us  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  the 
larger  mountain." 

"  Our  pathway  conducted  us  up  a  ravine, 
where  some  immense  rocks  had  fallen  and 
formed  a  sort  of  agreeable  grotto.  Here  we 
discovered  some  of  the  covered  springs  that 
conveyed  water  to  the  city,  and  admired  the 
judicious  artificial  fails  composed  of  the  blue 
serpentine  rock,  an  imperishable  grit,  which 
conducted  the  upland  torrents  through  deter- 
minate channels  to  the  sea.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how,  for  a  succession  of  years,  these 
cataracts  of  the  rainy  season  had  swept  over 
them,  without  fretting  a  single  particle  of  the 
stone.  It  resists  both  the  action  of  fire  and 
water.  We  climbed  on  to  a  little  valley,  com- 
pletely shut  out  by  the  hills  from  all  sight  and 
sound  of  the  city.  We  found  the  remnant  of 
fruit  and  flower  gardens,  that  had  been  elabo- 
rately levelled  into  grassy  plateaus,  but  ten- 
anted only  by  some  aged  negro,  who  had  ac- 
quired by  undisturbed  occupancy  some  sort 
of  title  to  the  spot.  We  saw  in  our  walk  some 
of  those  immense  masses  of  rock  which,  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  summit,  had 
rolled  down  the  declivity  and  bedded  some 
portion  of  their  angles  in  the  debris  of  the 
lower  steeps,  and  only  waited  the  action  of 
fresh  floods  to  loosen  them  from  their  resting 
places,  and  send  them  thundering  with  peril- 
ous impetuosity  to  the  plain  below.  If  the 
variety  of  wild  plants  on  these  crags  and  in 
these  ravines  supplied  little  to  interest  one, 
the  mineralogy  would  afibrd  amusement 
enough  to  alleviate  all  fatigue. 

"  By  a  tract  different  from  that  we  climbed, 
we  entered  in  our  descent  another  rent  of 
the  mountain,  where  there  were  other  covered 
water  courses  leading  to  the  fountains  of  the 
city,  and  arrived  at  the  great  ravine,  in  which 
there  are  some  breaks  of  cultivation.  On  a 
little  spot  of  ground  within  the  gorge  of  this 
ravine,  made  flat  by  a  terrace  of  loose  stones, 
stands  an  open  temple,  a  pyramidal  roof  on 
plastered  columns,  containing  a  cross  and 
image  of  the  virgin.  Here  devotees  assemble 
morning  and  evening  at  their  penitential 
worship.  A  large  congregation  were  at  prayers 
at  the  time  we  passed,  with  the  parochial  cure 
ofiiciating.  It  is  usual  for  passengers  to  make 
some  trifling  donation  here,  as  alms  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  infirm  and  aged  per- 
sons whom  the  vicar-general  has  distinguished 
as  objects  of  charity.  At  the  foot  of  this  tem- 
ple, right  within  the  ravirie,  are  some  old 
ruined  arches,  like  grottoes;  and  somewhere 
thereabout  stood  a  wall,  into  which  the  bodies 
of  the  princes  were  thrown,  after  their  murder 
in  the  prison.  When  they  had  remained  fes- 
tering in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  some 
days,  (for  during  the  lawless  interregnum  of 
the  revolter  Richard,  all  feared  to  identify 


themselves  by  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tophe  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  throne 
and  family,)  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
mustered  up  suflicient  courage  to  cast  stones 
upon  their  bodies  as  they  walked  past,  and 
thus  hid  from  the  sun  the  shame  and  horror 
of  their  assassination,  whilst  it  still  distress- 
ingly survived  in  their  hearts  and  memories. 
The  republican  government  have  never  taken 
any  step  to  reclaim  their  corses  from  their 
dishonoured  grave,  though  they  pretend  their 
unmerited  fate  has  claimed  and  received  their 
pity.  The  fact  is,  they  were  secretly  glad  at 
the  calamity,  as  cutting  off  root  and  branch, 
sire  and  son,  the  house  of  Christophe,  and 
thus  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  a  monarchical 
government.  These  princes  were  greatly  be- 
loved, and  really  deserved  the  affection  of  the 
people,  from  a  kind  and  generous  disposition 
which  characterised  them.  They  were  talent- 
ed, and  in  their  youth  and  innocence  became 
victims  for  their  father's  crimes. 

"  January  29. — I  am  annoyed  by  the  inces- 
sant smack  of  whips  which  precedes  the  car- 
nival of  the  mardi-gras.  I  have  been  long 
resident  in  a  country  where  this  sound  is  the 
accompaniment  of  humiliating  human  suffer- 
ing, and  I  cannot  hear  this  prelude  of  a  feast 
without  shuddering  at  it  as  the  wonted  ac- 
companiment of  pain  and  lamentation.  Whilst 
I  make  this  remark,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
considered  an  incident  of  forced  association, 
to  mention,  that  Haytian  parents  seldom  flog 
their  children.  One  may  sit  for  months  to- 
gether in  the  house  and  never  be  disturbed 
by  the  street  annoyance  of  crying  urchins,  and 
unforgiving  and  unfeeling  mothers.  The  chil- 
dren too,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  are  not  gene- 
rally of  a  very  playful  temperament ;  they  are 
of  a  sedate  habit,  having  about  them  nothing 
melancholy,  but  simply  quiet  and  silent,  not 
reserved ;  requiring  to  be  drawn  out  into  the 
usual  artless  communicativeness  of  youth  and 
infancy ;  yet  not  awkward  and  shy,  being  ra- 
ther full  of  confidence,  and  quite  au  fait  at 
what  constitutes  the  propriety  of  behaviour. 
They  are  seen  in  the  shops  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  perform  their  little  duties  of  atten- 
tion and  service  with  a  great  air  of  politeness, 
good  nature,  and  usefulness.  In  the  church 
you  will  see  them  engaged  at  their  infantile 
orisons,  with  as  much  devout  demeanour  as 
the  most  heart-stricken  penitent  there.  They 
are  really  drilled  into  very  good  habits,  both 
at  home  and  at  school,  without  the  aid  of  co- 
ercion and  harsh  speaking.  The  whip  is  an 
abhorrence,  and  to  inflict  it,  as  a  disgraceful 
chastisement,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our in  Hayti.  But  I  know  it  can  be  said,  and 
there  are  many  that  can  prove  it,  that  all  the 
youths  above  the  condition  of  cultivators  and 
little  farmers,  exhibit  an  early  propensity  to 
indolence  and  depravity.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  equally  true 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
present  similar  indications  of  ripeness  and  rot- 
tenness, it  is  evident  that  this  great  social  evil 
springs  out  of  the  want  of  occupation.  In 
the  towns  where  this  mass  of  corruption  is 
depraving  the  people,  there  are  no  means  of 
useful  employment  but  those  which  flow  from 
I  the  activity  of  commerce.    Merchants,  shop- 


keepers, and  artizans,  form  the  community. 
Few  Haytians  have  either  capital  or  influence 
to  take  their  station  in  the  first  class.  Their 
educated  youths  may,  however,  find  a  means 
of  creditable  and  respectable  livelihood  as 
clerks  in  the  counting-houses;  and  at  the  ta- 
ble of  European  merchants,  see  the  value  of 
preserving  those  habits  which  had  early  re- 
commended them  to  confidence  and  occupa- 
tion ;  but  unhappily,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
comes  the  military  system,  drafting  them  into 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  to  herd  with  igno- 
rance, indolence,  and  vice ;  to  be  marched 
from  Cape  Delmarie  to  Sumana,  from  south  to 
north,  from  east  to  west,  to  be  encamped  in 
plains  and  moimtains,  savannas  and  forests, 
and  lose  all  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  activity 
in  the  listless  luxury  of  repose.  In  the  terms 
of  the  law,  they  may  escape  this  military 
liability,  by  marrying  early,  and  conducting 
business  on  their  own  account;  but  that  has 
its  evils,  its  perils,  and  difficulties.  The 
shop-keeping  interest  is  all  absorbed  by  the 
marchandcs — women  who  have  large  families 
to  maintain  by  their  industry,  and  who,  by  the 
honourable  and  punctual  manner  in  which 
they  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  credit  given  them, 
have  secured,  exclusively,  the  confidence  of 
the  European  merchants.  The  knowledge 
that  this  loose  morality  prevails  among  the 
men,  puts  them  out  of  all  competition  with 
the  women  in  mercantile  favour  and  indul- 
gence. They  may  turn  brokers,  intermediate 
buyers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  There,  as 
the  lightest  conscience  makes  the  lightest  la- 
bour, their  depravation  finds  its  most  conge- 
nial company,  and  dissipation  its  delight ;  so 
that  the  moment  they  commence  being  in 
some  measure  industrious,  is  the  moment 
when  they  confirm  their  habits,  and  sink  deep- 
est in  respectability  and  credit.  The  artizans 
having  moved,  from  beginning  to  last,  more 
humbly  ;  having  walked  on  more  equably,  and 
possessing  a  trade  ;  having  escaped  the  very 
military  liabilities  which  others  have  incurred, 
have  exemplified  the  imperishable  truth  which 
has  made  the  contentment  of  mediocrity  a 
proverb.  They  have  survived  the  storm  and 
the  calm,  and  sailed  with  a  prosperous  breeze 
between  the  two.  , 

"  Knowing  all  these  facts,  and  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  these  people  are  only 
the  creatures  of  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
inert  because  they  have  no  occupation,  and 
lax  in  their  discipline  because  they  are  thiust 
into  improper  association,  I  should  plead 
strenuously  for  the  opening  of  the  Jamaica 
trade,  assured,  that  in  rendering  them  more 
useful  to  themselves  and  their  country,  they 
v.  'll  be  made  more  important  to  our  commer- 
cial interests.  « 

"Hayti  has  immense  plains,  fit  for  the  kind 
of  tillage  required  by  the  food  in  demand  in 
the  Jamaica  market.  She  has  a  population, 
who,  Avithout  diminishing  her  presen  trecoltes 
of  coffee,  or  her  existing  exports  of  cotton, 
could  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  un- 
occupied time  to  the  production  of  pulse  and 
grain.  She  has,  in  her  military  establish- 
ments, an  unemployed  population,  which  must, 
when  disbanded,  make  labour  cheap.  She 
has  advantages  in  her  agricultural  system — 
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her  process  of  irrigation,  her  facilities  of  trans- 
port, by  the  cheapness  of  horses  and  cattle, 
which  would  enable  her  to  produce  the  com- 
modities with  little  expenditure  of  capital; 
and  lastly,  her  lands  are  of  so  light  a  soil,  so 
even  and  so  fertile,  that  a  system  of  plough- 
husbandry,  and  of  general  aid  by  machinery, 
would  enable  her  existing  population  so  to 
extend  their  resources,  that  she  would  com- 
mand the  market,  simply  by  the  cheapness  of 
her  productions.  Her  competition  would  be 
with  the  United  States  of  America  ;  but  if  her 
corn,  which  is  better,  is  found  at  the  same 
time  cheaper,  and  her  rice,  which  is  firmer 
and  more  nutritious  than  that  raised  on  the 
swampy  plains  of  Carolina,  be  already  more 
approved  of,  she  has  nothing  to  dread  from 
undertaking  the  struggle  for  rivalry  with  coun- 
tries oppressed  by  the  burthen  of  slave-labour. 

"January  31. — I  scarcely  ever  climb  any 
of  the  points  of  elevated  land  above  the  little 
plain  of  the  city,  without  seeing  objects  to  in- 
terest me.  To-day  the  consul  and  I  took  a 
little  wild  walk,  through  tracts  which  the  hu- 
man foot  had  first  beat  into  an  indented  path, 
and  the  rains  excavated  into  a  narrow  ravine. 
We  find  ruins  of  habitations,  and  gardens  that 
had  been  formed,  wherever  the  view  had  been 
particularly  commanding.  The  Fossette,  with 
its  roads  and  green  lawns,  speckled  with  trees, 
had  a  pleasing  happy  sort  of  character,  en- 
livened with  stirring  people,  strolling  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  loaded  horses  and  asses  com- 
ing and  going ;  and  the  point  of  low  sand,  and 
marshy  level,  within  which  the  estuary  of  the 
Haut  de  Cap  river  flowed  tranquilly  and  bright, 
with  its  dark  mangrove  borders,  and  one  or 
two  palm  and  dale  trees,  and  its  hill-fortress, 
not  far  distant,  was  very  pretty.  The  setting 
sun  lighting  the  pinnacled  mountains,  and 
shining  on  the  most  unfrequented  spots  of 
verdure  around  the  ruinous  buildings  of  the 
plain,  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of  tillage, 
without  its  really  boasting  of  much  that  was 
either  of  the  useful  or  profitable  sort." 

(To  be  continued.) 

ERUPTION  OF  JOKULLO  IN  1759. 

As  another  example  of  tlie  stupendous  scale 
of  modern  volcanic  eruptions,  we  may  men- 
tion that  of  Jorullo,  ii!  Mexico,  in  1759.  We 
have  already  described  tlie  great  region  to 
which  this  mountain  belongs.  The  plain 
of  Malpais  forms  part  of  an  cicvaled  pla- 
teau, between  two  and  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  niid  is  bounded  by 
hills  composed  of  basalt,  trachyte,  and  volcanic 
tuff,  clearly  indicating  that  the  country  had 
previously,  though  probably  at  a  remote  |)eriod, 
been  the  theatre  of  igneous  action.  From  the 
era  of  the  discovery  uf  the  New  World  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  district  had 
remained  undisturbed,  and  the  space,  now  the 
site  of  the  volcano,  which  is  thiity-six  leagues 
distant  from  the  nearest  sea,  was  occupied  by 
fertile  fiehls  of  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and 
watered  by  the  two  brooks  Cuitiinba  and  San 
Pedro.  In  tlie  month  of  June,  17o9,  hollow 
sounds  of  an  alarming  nature  were  heard,  and 
earthquakes  succeeded  each  other  for  two 
months,  until  in  September  flames  issued  from 
the  ground,  and  fragmcnta  of  burning  rocks 


were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights.    Six  vol- 
canic cones,  composed  of  scorioe  and  fragmen- 
tary lava,  were  formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm 
which  ran  in  the  direction  from  N.  N.  E.  to 
S.  S.  VV.    The  least  of  these  cones  was  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  Jorullo,  the  central 
volcano,  was  elevated  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.    It  sent 
forth  great  streams  of  basaltic  lava,  containing 
included  fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  and  its 
ejections  did  not  cease  till  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1760.    Humboldt  visited  the  country 
twenty  years  after  the  occuri-ence,  and  was 
ir;formed  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  re- 
turned long  after  the  catastrophe  to  the  plain, 
they  found  the  ground  uninhabitable  from  the 
excessive  heat.    When  the  Prussian  traveller 
himself  visited  the  locality,  there  appeared, 
round  the  base  of  the  cones,  and  spreading 
from  them  as  from  a  centre  over  an  extent  of 
four  square  miles,  a  mass  of  matter  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  in  a  convex  form, 
gradually  sloping  in  all  directions  towards  the 
plain.  This  mass  was  still  in  a  heated  state,  the 
temperature  in  the  fissures  being  sufficient  to 
light  a  cigar  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  On 
this  convex  protuberance  were  thousands  of 
flattish  conical  mounds,  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  which,  as  well  as  large  fissures  traversing 
the  plain,  acted  as  fumeroles,  giving  out  clouds 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  hot  aqueous  vapour.  The 
two  small  rivers  before  mentioned  disappeared 
during  the  eruption,  losing  themselves  below 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  re-ap- 
pearing as  liot  springs  at  its  western  limit. 
Humboldt  attributed  the  convexity  of  the  plain 
to  inflation  from  below,  supposing  the  ground, 
for  four  square  miles  in  extent,  to  have  risen 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder,  to  the  elevation 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain 
in  the  highest  part.    But  this  theory,  which  is 
entirely  unsupported  by  analogy,  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  the  facts  described  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  scrutinize  closely 
the  proofs  relied  on,  because  the  opinion  of 
Humboldt  appears  to  have  been  received  as  of 
founded  on  direct  observation,  and  has  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  other  bold  and  extra 
ordinary  theories.    Mr.  Scrope  has  suggested 
that  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  far 
more  naturally,  by  supposing  that  lava  flowing 
simultaneously  from  the  different  orifices,  and 
|)rincipally  from  Jorullo,  united  into  a  sort  of 
pool  or  lake.    As  they  were  poured  forth  on 
a  surface  previously  flat,  they  would,  if  their 
liquidity  was  not  very  great,  remain  thi<-kesl 
and  deepest  near  their  source,  and  diminish  in 
hulk  from  thence  towards  the  liinils  of  the 
space  which  they  covered.    Fresh  supplies 
were  probably  emitted  successively  during  the 
course  of  an  eruption  which  lasted  a  year,  and 
some  of  these  resting  on  those  first  eniilled, 
n)ii.'ht  only  spread  to  a  small  distance  from 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  where  they  would  neces- 
sarily accumulate  to  a  great  height. 

The  showers,  also,  of  loose  and  pulverulent 
mnlter  from  the  six  craters,  and  principally 
from  .Tonillo,  would  be  composed  of  heavier 
and  more  bulky  particles  near  the  cones,  and 
would  raise  the  ground  at  their  base,  where, 
mixing  with  rain,  they  might  have  given  rise  to 
the  stratum  of  black  clay  which  is  described  as 


covering  the  lava.  The  sinall  conical  mounds 
(called  "  hornitos"  or  ovens)  may  resemble 
those  five  or  six  small  hillocks  which  existed 
in  1823,  on  the  Vesuvian  lava,  and  sent  forth 
columns  of  vapour,  having  been  produced  by 
the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluids  heaving  up 
small  dome-shaped  masses  of  lava.  The  fis- 
sures mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  cf  frequent 
occurrence,  are  such  as  might  naturally  ac- 
company the  consolidation  of  a  thick  bed  of 
lava,  contracting  as  it  congeals  ;  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  rivers  is  the  usual  result  of  the 
occupation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  or 
plain  by  lava,  of  which  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful examples  in  the  old  lava-currents  of  Au- 
vergne.  The  heat  of  the  "  hornitos"  is  stated 
to  have  diminished  from  the  first,  and  Mr. 
Bullock,  who  visited  the  spot  many  years  after 
Humboldt,  found  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
spring  very  low,  a  fact  which  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  the  gradual  congelation  of  a  subjacent 
bed  of  lava,  which  from  its  immense  thickness 
may  have  been  enabled  to  retain  its  heat  for 
half  a  century. 

Another  argument  adduced  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  inflation  from  below,  was  the  hollow 
sound  made  by  the  steps  of  a  horse  upon  the 
plain,  which,  however,  proves  nothing  more 
than  that  the  materials  of  which  the  convex 
mass  is  composed  are  light  and  porous.  The 
sound  called  rimbombo"  by  the  Italians,  is 
very  coinmonly  returned  by  made  ground, 
when  struck  sharply,  and  has  been  observed 
not  only  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  and  other 
volcanic  cones  where  there  is  a  cavity  below, 
but  in  plains  such  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
composed  in  great  measure  of  tufl^and  porous 
volcanic  rocks.  The  reverberation,  however, 
may,  perhaps,  be  assisted  by  grottos  and  ca- 
verns, for  these  may  be  as  numerous  in  the 
lavas  of  Jorullo,  as  in  many  of  those  of  JEtna  : 
but  their  existence  would  lend  no  countenance 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  great  arched  cavity,  or 
bubble,  four  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  the 
centre  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  A 
subsequent  eruption  of  Jorullo  happened  iu 
1819,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  ;  but 
unfortunately  no  European  travellers  have 
since  visited  the  spot,  and  the  only  facts  hitherto 
known  are  that  ashes  fell  at  the  city  of  Guan- 
axuato,  which  is  distant  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  English  miles  from  Jorullo,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  lie  six  inches  deep  in  the 
streets,  and  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Gua- 
dalaxara  was  thrown  down. — Lycll. 


Died  on  third  day  evening-,  the  25lli  ult.,  at  his 
residence,  Cooper  Hill,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
JosErii  C.  SwETT,  in  llie  55lh  year  of  his  ag-e.  Of 
many  ainial>le  Iraits  which  he  possessed,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguishing  was,  the  conciliating  mildness 
and  suavity  of  his  disposition  and  deportment.  In 
reference  to  some  trials  and  disappointments,  whicli 
ho  experienced,  he  had  been  lieurd  to  remark,  that 
he  couid  bless  the  hand  that  had  inflicted  them  ;  and 
during  his  protracted  illness  of  nearly  four  weeks, 
there  is  ground  for  believing,  that  he  was  secretly 
and  gradually  preparing  for  the  final  change,  bear- 
ing his  sufferings  in  quietude  and  patience — very 
aflectionate  to  those  about  him,  and  grateful  for  their 
kind  attentions.  He  appeared  collected  and  sensible 
nearly  to  the  last,  and  passed  away  as  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  on  the  minds  of  those  in 
attendance  the  consoling  impression,  that  he  was  ac- 
cepted of  Him,  with  whom  there  is  plenteous  redemp- 
tion. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Early  reproof  of  conscience. —  A  child  between  two 
and  three  years  old  being-  ill  of  the  sniall-pox,  had 
made  use  of  some  angry  expression  to  a  person  who 
attended  it,  but  soon  felt  the  reproof  of  conscience 
for  the  offence,,  acknowled^red  it  to  its  mother,  and 
when  the  person  caino  again,  stretched  out  its  little 
ai  ms  in  token  of  a  desire  to  be  reconciled.  The  babe 
was  sensible  of  approaching  death,  told  its  mother  so, 
and  sweetly  expired. 


THE  rRIZSIND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  5,  1831. 


We  insert  below  a  revised  list  of  agents 
for  "  The  Friend,"  and  while  we  express  to 
them  our  thanks  for  the  services  hitherto  ren- 
dered, we  may  intimate  the  propriety  of  re- 
newed exertions  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  subscribers.  We  also  would  repeat  our 
request  that  when  they  forward  money,  to  be 
particular  in  mentioning  the  names  and  resi- 
dence of  subscribers  to  whose  credit  it  is  to 
be  placed. 

LIST  OF  AGENTS. 

Isaiah  H.  Winslow,  Portland,  Maine. 
Daniel  Taber,  East  Vassalborough,  do. 
Stephen  A.  Chase,  New  Market,  N.  Hamp. 
Isaac  Bassett,  jr.  Lynn,  Mass. 
Wm.  E.  Hacker,  Salem,  do. 
Job  Otis,  New  Bedford,  do. 
"Wm.  Mitchell,  Nantucket,  do. 
Stephen  Dillingham.  Falmouth, Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
Matthew  Purinton,  Providence,  R.  Island. 
John  J.  Wells,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mahlon  Day,  New  York, 
Joshua  Kimber,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
Wm.  Willis,  Jericho,  do. 
L.  Ewer,  P.  M.,  Aurora,  do. 
Herman  Camp,  P.  M.,  Trumansburgh,  do. 


John  F.  Hull,  Stanibrdville,  do. 
Allen  Thomas,  P.  M.,  Sherwood's  Corner,  do. 

Asa  B.  Smith,  Farmington  do. 

Joseph  Talcott,  Skaneateles,  do. 

Joseph  Bowne,  Butternuts,  do. 

Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Caleb  Underhill,  Pines  Bridge,  do. 


Dr.  Harris  Otis,  Danby,  County  of  Rutland,  Vermont 
Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Charlotte,  Chittenden  Co.  Vermont. 
Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  Co.  Penn 
Jacob  Haines,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.  Penn. 
Charles  Stroud,  Stroudsburg,  do. 
Jesse  Spencer, Gwynedd,  do. 
Thomas  Wistar,jr.  Abiiigton,  do. 
Elias  Ely,  New  Hope,  do. 
James  Moon,  Falsingloii,  Bucks  County,  Penn. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  do.  do. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester,  do. 
Solomon  Lukens,  Coatesville,  do. 
Isaac  Pusey,  London  Grove,  do. 
John  Parker,  P.  M. ,  Parkersville,  do. 
George  G.  Ashbridire,  Downingtown,  do. 
George  Malin,  Whileland,  do, 
Samuel  R.  Kirk,  P.  M.,  East  Nantmeal,  do, 
John  Negus,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.  do. 
David  Roberts,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 
Josiah  Tatum,  Woodbury,  do. 
David  Scull,  Woodstown,  do. 
Daniel  B.  Smith,  Leeds'  Point,  do. 
John  Bishop,  Black  Horse,  do. 
John  N.  Reeve,  Medford,  do. 
Benjamin  Sheppard,  Greenwich,  do. 
Wm.  Allinson,  Burlington,  do. 
Wm.  F.  Newbold,  Jobs-Town,  do. 
Eli  Matthes,Tuckerton,  do. 
Samuel  Bunting,  Crosswicks,  do. 
Jacob  Parker,  Rah  way,  do. 
Seth  Lippincott,  Shrewsbury,  do. 
Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield,  do. 
Caspar  Wistar,  Salem,  do. 


John  W.  Tatum,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Easlon,  Maryland. 

Dr.  George  Williamson,  Baltimore,  do. 

Dr.  Thomas    Wurthington,   Darlington,  Hartford 

county,  Maryland. 
Thomas  Levering,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 
Thomas  W.  Ladd,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Wm.  Davis,  jr.  Lynchburg,  do. 
Phineas  Nixon,  P.  M.,  Nixon's  P.  O. ,  Randolph  Co. 

N.  C. 

Seth  Henshaw,  P.  M.,  New  Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Moore,  P.  M. ,  New  Garden,  do. 

Nathan  Himt,jr.  P.  M.,  Hunt's  Store,  do. 

Caleb  Morris,  Pasquotank  Co.  do. 

John  Kirk,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Eiislia  Bates,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Hoyle,  Barnesville,  do. 

Henry  Crew,  P.  M.,  Richmond,  do. 

John  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

Ephraim  Morgan, Ciiicinnali,  Oliio. 

Elijah  Colfm,  P.M.,  Milton  Indiana. 

Wm.  Hobbs,  New  Salem,  do. 

John  FentoM,  York,  Upper  Canada. 

Nathan  Comslock,  Adrian,  Lennawee  Co.  Michigan 

Territory. 
George  Davoll,  Collins.  Erie  Co.  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  bookseller.  South  John  Street, 

Liverpool. 


The  lines  of  Angus  do  certainly  "  breathe 
abetter  spirit"  than  the  "  Musings  of  Viator," 
and  we  do  not  think  them  "infinitely  below 
in  poetry."  We  only  wish  that  we  could 
have  more  from  his  fluent  quill. 


Departed  this  life  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  at  his 
residence  in  Gwynedd  township,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pe.  the  3d  of  tenth  month  last,  David  Lukens,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  accepta- 
bly filled  the  station  of  elder  for  many  years,  ruling 
well  his  own  house.  He  was  exemplary  in  life  and 
conversation,  being  an  example  of  plainness  and  mo- 
deration, and  one  who  loved  the  truth,  thus  evincing 
to  the  world  that  he  was  a  follower  of  a  meek  and  cru- 
cified Saviour. 

He  stood  firm  through  the  awful  storm  that  so  lately 
shook  the  Society,  his  innocent  spirit  being  often 
grieved  by  the  departure  of  many  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  truth,  who  once  knew  better  days. 

When  Friends  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
meeting  house  by  the  separatists,  he  cheerfully,  and 
with  a  willing  mind,  gave  up  his  house  for  that  pur- 
pose, inviting  those  who  worked  for  him  to  attend 
their  little  meeting,  when  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
week ;  and  if  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  do  so, 
requested  them  not  to  do  any  work  during  meeting 
time,  thus  evincing  that  where  his  treasure  was,  there 
his  heart  was  also.  Two  days  before  his  death,  seve- 
ral of  his  children  sitting  by  him,  he  said,  "wc  have 
no  continuing  city  here,"  and  recommended  them  to 
seek  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  the  Lord  is.  At  another  time,  being  in  great 
suffering,  said  he  hoped,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  admit- 
ted where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  At  the  interment 
there  was  a  peaceful  solemnity  felt,  and  a  comforta- 
ble hope,  animating  to  the  survivors,  that  He  whom 
he  acknowledged  before  men,  had  acknowledged  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels. 

 on  the  4th  ult.  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Pax- 
son,  in  Solebury,  Mary  Lownes,  in  the  32d  year  of  her 
'age,  amember  of  Buckingham  monthly  meeting,  Bucks 
Co.  Pa.  In  her  last  illness  she  exhibited  an  example 
of  Christian  meekness,  patience,  and  fortitude.  Sheex- 
pressed  but  few  words, yet  theuniform  composure  of  her 
mind,  and  the  placid  and  serene  expression  of  her 
countenance,  gave  a  comfortable  evidence  that  she 
was  resigned  to  the  will  of  a  gracious  and  merciful 
Redeemer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LINES 

Suggested  ly  the  "Musings  of  Viator"  republished  in 
the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend" 

Why,  melancholy  bard,  must  thou 

To  youth  alone  allow 
The  odours  of  the  flowery  mead. 

The  music  from  the  bough. 
The  sun-bright  hill,  the  gilt-edged  cloud, 

The  evening's  balmy  dews? 
Must  age  and  manhood  shut  their  eyes 

To  nature's  glowing  hues 

Full  well  I  know  that  manhood's  cares 

Will  fiirrow  o'er  the  brow, 
For  I  have  known  their  withering  power, 

I  feel  their  impress  now ; 
Yes,  I  have  reach'd  that  table  land 

Where  past  and  future  meet. 
And  the  down-hill  path  of  life  must  soon 

Be  trodden  by  my  feet. 

But  hope  has  led  my  upward  course, 

Its  Pillar  and  its  Cloud, 
Which  ne'er  despondency's  eclipse 

In  darkness  shall  enshroud. 
That  downward  path  as  smooth  may  be 

As  that  my  fathers  trod. 
For  never  shall  my  heart  resign 

Its  confidence  in  God. 

Although  his  wisdom  has  infus'd 

The  bitter  in  my  cup, 
A.id  vain  has  sometimes  seem'd  the  prayer 

My  heart  hns  ofTer'd  up; 
How  often  has  he  made  that  cup 

With  blessings  to  o'erflow. 
And  caused  my  heart  the  holy  charm 

Of  gratitude  to  know  I 

Sometimes,  'tis  true,  a  sigh  may  steal, 

To  see  time  bear  away 
Some  youthful  grace  from  those  I  love, 

The  trophy  of  his  sway  ; 
To  see  the  silver  hue  usurp 

Those  locks  of  glossy  jet, 
That  were  my  pride  in  earlier  days 

I  never  can  fbrget. 

But  still  that  heart  that  beat  to  mine 

In  passion's  fervid  hour, 
Responds  with  sweeter  minstrelsy, 

And  with  a  holier  power. 
And  there  remains  my  manhood's  boast. 

The  promised  props  of  age, 
A  joyous  band  around  my  hearth, 

To  cheer  my  pilgrimage. 
And  shall  not  they  with  feeling  hearts 

And  duteous  hands  supply 
My  faltering  step  and  waning  strength. 

And  close  my  glazing  eye? 

Must  age  be  all  unlovely  then  ? 

No  single  charm  remain 
To  cheer  the  weariness  of  life — 

To  soothe  the  bed  of  pain  ? 
Will  not  that  picture  Faith  can  draw, 

Jte  brighter,  and  as  fair 
As  fancy's,  when  tlie  vernal  breath 

Of  youth  is  on  the  air  ? 

Yes — brighter,  fairer,  truer  far, 

For  one  is  but  the  birth 
Of  nature's  feeble  infancy. 

The  meteor  child  of  Earth  ; 
While  to  the  eye  of  age,  have  faith 

And  pure  religion  given 
All  youthful  visions  far  above — 

The  paradise  of  Heaven  ! 

ANGUS. 


For  "The  Friend. " 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion is  best  read  in  its  laws;  and  it  is  always 
interesting  to  mark  the  progress  of  liberal 
views,  as  they  develope  themselves  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  any  country.    We  are  per- 
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haps  never  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
inestimable  privileges  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  founded 
upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  than 
when  we  are  led  to  compare  them  with  the 
despotic  assumptions  of  a  bench,  which, 
though  boasting  to  act  under  the  provisions 
of  Magna  Charta,  could  yet  wish  for  the 
powers  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  to  force 
jurors  into  its  own  arbitrary  views.  When 
Penn  and  Mead  contended  for  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  at  the  bar  of  a  corrupt  tribunal 
— when  hundreds  of  their  fellow  professors 
suffered  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  the 
loss  of  their  liberty  for  conscience'  sake — 
and  when  some  of  them  even  laid  down  their 
lives  in  "  testimony  of  the  Lord's  truth,"  they 
proved  themselves  the  noble  and  effective 
pioneers  of  a  pathway  that  was  to  lead  to  a 
rational  and  substantial  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
The  principles  of  freedom  that  were  promul- 
gated during  the  revolutionary  war  in  this 
country— that  burst  so  splendidly  forth  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — and  that 
have  been  since  so  happily  acted  upon,  are, 
we  think,  fairly  traceable  to  the  sound  religi- 
ous and  civil  views  of  our  forefathers,  those 
bright  sons  of  the  morning  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  above  reflections  have  been  produced 
by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  at  Woodbury 
in  New  Jersey,  at  a  recent  term  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  in  Gloucester  county.  On  second 
day  morning  the  10th  inst.  John  Whitaker, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  David  Ireland,  in 
the  eighth  month  last,  was  brought  into  court, 
Charles  Ewing,  chief  justice  of  the  state, 
presiding.  Tlie  prisoner  having  previously 
pleaded  "not  guilty"  to  the  indictment,  and 
thrown  himself  upon  the  country,  and  the 
court  having  assigned  him  learned  and  able 
counsel,  White,  Armstrong,  and  Carpenter, 
the  trial  was  moved  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, J.  H.  Sloan,  and  ordered  by  the  court 
to  proceed.  The  prisoner,  by  his  counsel, 
availed  himself,  on  this  awful  occasion,  of  his 
privilege,  and  made  numerous  peremptory 
challenges  as  the  jurors  were  about  to  enter 
the  box.  Isaac  Nicholson  being  called  as  a 
juror,  was  ordered  by  the  proper  officer  to 
look  upon  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner 
upon  him.  No  challenge  was  made,  and  he 
was  directed  to  pass.  When  called  upon  to 
be  affirmed,  he  stated  to  the  court,  tiiat  inas- 
much as  the  charge  against  the  prisouer  was 
"  murder,"  and  as  by  our  laws  this  crime 
is  punishable  with  "death,"  he  believed  it 
would  not  be  right  for  him  to  act  in  the  case 
— he  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  evidence  might  be, 
find  a  verdict  of  "guilty."  It  was  with  him 
a  matter  of  conscience.  lie  was  then  chal- 
lenged "  for  cause"  by  the  state.  The  sufli- 
cicncy  and  legulity  of  this  challenge  were 
zealously  denied  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
and  as  ably  defended  by  the  attorney  for  the 
state.  Considerable  ingenuity  and  learning 
were  displayed  on  cither  side.  It  was  a 
novel  case.  A  similar  one  had  never  occur- 
red in  New  Jersey.  No  statute  was  to  be 
found  that  had  reference  to  it.  The  laws  of 
New  York,  and  the  proceedings  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  were  referred  to  on  the  one  side,  while 
on  the  other,  it  was  warmly  contended,  that 
the  prisoner  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by  any 
twelve  men  whom  he  might  find  on  the  list, 
made  out  and  furnished  by  the  state  itself, 
by  its  proper  officer. 

The  chief  justice,  in  deciding  upon  this 
grave  question,  declared,  that  though  it  was 
new  in  this  state,  it  was  not  new  to  his  own 
reflections.  Anticipating  that  it  would  one 
day  arise,  he  had  long  ago  bestowed  upon  it 
that  attention  which  its  importance  entitled 
it  to,  and  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  views 
on  the  subject.  This  he  did  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and 
force.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  look  for  precedents  either 
in  this  state  or  in  others.  Such  was  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  its  very  nature — 
by  the  age  in  which,  and  the  genius  of  the 
laws,  under  which  we  live,  that  without  pre- 
cedent, and  even  against  it,  if  such  could  be 
found,  he  believed  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
in  the  course  which  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue. 
It  could  not  be  right  to  attempt  to  compel 
a  man  to  perjure  himself,  or  otherwise  to  vio- 
late his  conscience.  Nor  would  it  be  expe- 
dient, by  forcing  such  a  man  upon  the  jury, 
to  render  the  conviction  of  an  offender  im- 
possible. Upon  the  whole,  he  believed  the 
cause  for  challenge  was  sufficient,  and  the 
court  would  sustain  it — and  Isaac  Nicholson 
was  accordingly  withdrawn  from  the  pannel. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  it  was  stated,  that  the 
juror  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
many  of  whom  had  scruples  against  the  taking 
of  life,  under  any  circumstances ;  but  the 
judge  in  his  decision  declared  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  whether  the  man  were  a 
Quaker  or  a  Presbyterian ;  it  would  not  change 
the  sacredness  of  his  conscience,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  this  question  was  to  be  set- 
tled. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  the  indict- 
ment was  not  sustained — the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  J. 

10th  mo.  1831. 

For  "The  Friend." 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  look  into 
some  of  the  books  and  periodical  works, 
either  published  or  supported  by  the  followers 
of  Klias  Ilicks,  during  the  days  of  confusion 
and  misrule.  The  separation  places  us  on 
very  different  ground  from  that  in  which 
we  stood  respecting  them  at  that  period. 
Whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  Friends  in 
the  resultof  the  experiment  of  the  rtorgamscd 
Society,  the  circumstance  of  our  being  two 
distinct  and  independent  bodies,  changes  the 
feelings  which  [)revailed  when  they  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  us,  respecting  principles 
and  practice.  To  defend  their  cause  no  little 
misrepresentation  was  resorted  to,  and  it  will 
now  be  found  that  some  of  the  principles  they 
then  advocated,  will  directly  condemn  their 
present  proceedings.  In  relation  to  the  sepa-' 
ratists  of  G.  Fox's  days,  he  observes  in  an 


epistle  to  his  friends :  "  You  are  not  insen- 
sible  of  the  scurrilous  and  filthy  books  of  lies 
and  defamations  which  have  been  spread 
abroad  in  this  nation.  It  is  very  well  that  the 
Lord  hath  suffered  them  to  publish  their  own 
shame  in  print,  that  truth's  enemies  may  be 
discovered."  Had  those  of  the  present  day 
withheld  their  publications,  it  would  hardly 
even  at  this  early  period  be  believed  that  the 
rancour  and  licentiousness  of  opinion  had  ever 
existed,  which  is  manifested  upon  their  pages. 
Scarcely  any  of  them  surpass  in  this  re- 
spect James  Cockburn's  misrepresentation 
"  of  the  general  and  particular  causes  which 
have  produced  the  late  disorders  and  divisions 
in  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania." This  work  will  however  furnish  nu- 
merous tests  for  the  conduct  of  his  reorganised 
brethren  at  Green  Street  and  elsewhere,  while 
his  statements  are  very  generally  overturned 
even  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  party  at 
Cooper's  Point,  which  will  in  due  time  be 
made  manifest. 

With  reference  to  the  exposure  of  Elias 
Hicks's  unsound  and  spurious  doctrines  which 
took  place  at  his  visit  to  this  city,  in  the  first 
mo.  1827,  James  says,  "  What  offence  did  he 
commit  that  his  service  should  have  been  in- 
terrupted? If  he  offered  views  that  might  be 
new  to  some,  they  were  only  offered  in  gos- 
pel affection,  for  consideration — none  were 
compelled  to  embrace  them.  Truth  is  more 
powerful  than  error,  why  then  should  any  be 
afraid  of  free  enquiry  ?  Why  should  it  be 
attempted  to  limit  the  convictions  of  truth, 
or  restrain  liberty  of  conscience  t  We  have 
seen,  that  the  Society  purchased  this  liberty 
with  its  blood.  How  then  can  any  now  turn 
round  to  their  brethren  and  say,  '  Thus  far 
have  iL^e  gone  and  no  farther  may  we  go?  Our 
apprehensions  are  a  legal  standard,  by  which 
to  try  and  judge  thy  opinions.^  Would  not 
this  reverse  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us  ?  Would  it  not 
cancel  the  bond  of  Christian  union,  and  lay 
a  foundation  for  that  spirit  of  intolerant  do- 
mination,  which  would  effectually  suppress 
the  energies  of  the  Society,  and  henceforth 
frustrate  its  usefulness?"    Page  104. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  preachers 
among  the  separatists,  whom  they  arc  now 
opposing  and  carrying  out  of  their  meeting 
houses.  What  oftcnees  have  Elizabeth  Reeder 
or  Phebe  Johnson  committed,  "  that  their 
services  should  have  been  interrupted  ?"  With 
what  consistency  was  Phebe  Johnson  disown- 
ed for  her  preaching,  and  Elizabeth  Reeder 
placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Green  Street 
meeting,  because  she  delivered  doctrines 
which  did  not  accord  with  their  inclina- 
tions ?  "  If  they  opened  views  that  might 
be  new  to  some,  they  were  only  offered  for 
consideration  ;  none  were  compelled  to  em- 
brace them ;"  and  it  is  not  probable  they 
^vere  more  exceptionable  to  many  of  their 
members,  than  Elias  Hicks's  were  to  Frinds. 
If  truth  with  them  is  more  powerful  than 
error,  "  why  should  they  be  afraid  of  free 
enquiry?"  Do  they  now  think  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  licentious  spe- 
culation, to  which  they  gave  the  rein  be- 
fore  their  "  quiet  retreat,"  by  placing  com- 
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mittees  on  guard  to  exclude  such  free  enqui- 
rers from  their  meetings,  whose  views  of  equal 
rights  and  whose  denunciations  may  be  un- 
grateful to  the  ears  of  their  chief  rulers  ? 

It  is  probable  that  John  Watson  and  Jo- 
seph Pyle  consider  themselves  actuated  by 
"  the  convictions  of  truth,"  and  with  as  good 
reason,  some  will  think,  as  Elias  Hicks.  On 
what  just  plea  can  the  Green  Street  separatists 
attempt  to  restrain  their  liberty  of  conscience? 
How  can  they  turn  round  to  those  brethren  and 
sisters  and  say,  "  thus  far  have  we  gone  and  no 
farther  may  we  go  ?  Our  apprehensions  are 
a  legal  standard  by  which  to  try  and  judge 
your  opinions."  If  you  attempt  to  transcend 
the  measure  which  we  appoint,  into  the  street 
you  must  go. 

Page  92.  James  Cockburn,  who  is  himself 
one  of  the  speakers  among  the  separatists, 
further  saith  respecting  those  perilous  times 
of  which  he  wrote:  "  Faithful  members  who 
stood  upright,  and  bore  a  testimony  against 
the  progress  of  systematic  declension  from  the 
principle  and  practice  of  Friends,  were  not 
only  treated  with  disrespect  and  contumely, 
but  actually  proscribed,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces frivolous  charges  were  made,  and  slight 
offences  distorted  and  magnified  into  suffici- 
ent importance  to  procure  their  disownment." 
I  have  often  observed  the  separatists  to  preach 
to  their  own  condition,  and  James  in  this  in- 
stance has  aptly  described  the  course  pursued 
by  "  his  erring  brethren."  John  Page,  Elijah 
Krane,  and  Phebe  Johnson  of  New  York,  and 
E.  Reader  of  Green  Street,  "  faithful  mem- 
bers" of  the  reorganised  Society,  "  who  bore  a 
testimony  against  the  progress  of  systematic 
declension"  fiom  the  principle  of  universal 
liberty  contained  in  the  4th  month  and  6th 
month  epistles  issued  at  Green  Street,  were 
not  only  treated  with  disrespect  and  con- 
tumely, because  some  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  the  revolution  had  gained  their  purposes, 
and  no  longer  needed  their  aid,  but  were  actu- 
ally proscribed,  and  on  frivolous  charges 
disowned  or  placed  on  record  for  that  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  principal  men  on  Long 
Island,  speaking  of  the  course  pursued  in  New 
York,  I  was  informed,  said,  if  they  would 
adopt  the  same  measures  at  "Wilmington, 
Cherry  Street,  &c.  and  disown  a  few  of  those 
troublesome  persons,  they  would  soon  get 
rid  of  their  disturbances  as  they  had  done  in 
that  city.  "  In  the  absence  of  that  spirit  which 
giveth  life,"  says  J.  Cockburn,  "  the  disci- 
"pline  could  not  fail  to  become  as  a  dead  letter, 
and  be  construed  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
individuals  endeavouring  to  build  up  them- 
selves; instead  of  labouring  after  those  quali- 
fications which  prepare  to  become  servants  to 
all."  42.  "Hence  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  ^Ae 
church  is  in  danger,  has  constantly  been 
sounded,  when  individuals  or  communities 
have  let  go  their  leading  strings  of  tradition, 
and  inquired  or  judged  for  themselves  respect- 
ing the  obligations  of  religious  duty.''''  26. 

From  the  "confusions"  of  the  separatists  we 
are  thus  far  happily  free,  and  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  disturb  the  natural  course  of  events 
among  them  ;  nor  are  we  about  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  "  oppressed"  in  their  com. 
munity.    Our  object  is  to  excite  sober  re. 


flection  in  the  minds  of  "  individuals  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  themselves,"  and  to 
induce  them  to  examine  their  principles,  and 
compare  their  present  practice  with  the  heavy 
charges  which  they  sounded  against  substan- 
tial and  worthy  Friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  the  affections  of  the  members 
from  them,  and  attaching  them  to  themselves. 
Is  not  their  present  conduct  the  "  reverse  of 
the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would 
they  should  do  unto  them?"  Does  it  not 
"  lay  a  foundation  for  that  ispirit  of  intolerant 
domination,"  which  James  avers,  "  would 
effectually  suppress  the  energies  of  the  So- 
ciety and  henceforth  frustrate  its  usefulness." 

O.  P. 


Selections  for  "Tlic  Friend." 

John  Banks.  1676.  Oh  that  Friends  might 
live  in  love  and  unity  together  ;  that  as  the 
Lord  hath  been  good  in  preserving  of  a  rem- 
nant alive  to  himself  unto  this  day,  that  they 
may  continue  so  unto  the  end;  and  whatsoever 
would  arise  among  them,  that  in  its  7-ise  in  any 
wise  tends  to  the  breaking  of  their  heavenly 
U7iity  and  brotherly  fellowship,  and  sowing  of 
dissension  in  the  churches  of  Christ,  may  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  for  if  it  grow  to  bring 
forth,  the  effects  of  it  will  be  bad,  and  do 
great  hurt  among  the  plantation  of  God.  So 
the  Lord  keep  and  preserve  all  watciifui,  that 
the  envier  of  all  our  happiness  and  truth's  pros- 
perity may  be  kept  out  and  prevented. 

George  Whitehead.  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  1 
In  what  respect  does  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ? 
I  answer  in  two  respects.  First,  as  an  uni- 
versal and  most  excellent  offering  and  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  for  sin,  (in  order  to  obtain 
redemption  and  forgiveness  by  his  precious 
blood,)  and  even  of  a  most  sweet  smelling  savour 
to  God,  far  excelling  the  legal  and  typical  obla- 
tions of  animals,  as  the  offerings  and  blood  of 
bulls,  goats,  heifers,  sheep,  ram»,  lambs,  &c. 
all  vvhich  Jesus  Christ  by  his  own  one  offering 
put  an  end  unto.  Second,  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  by  purging  the  conscience,  and  pury- 
fying  the  hearts  of  all  them  who  truly  receive 
iiim  and  believe  in  him,  even  in  his  holy  name 
and  divine  power.  O  !  therefore,  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  and  putteth 
an  end  to  sin,  finisheth  transgression,  and 
brings  in  everlasting  righteousness. 

Let  us  all  look  unto  the  promised  Messiah, 
even  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  that  we  all  may  believe  in  heart  unto 
righteousness,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls, 
so  as  to  be  partakers  of  Christ  and  his  righte- 
ousness, that  none  may  draw  back  to  perdition, 
nor  into  the  world's  pollutions,  who  have  es- 
caped the  same  through  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  able  and 
truly  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  them 
who  come  unto  God  by  him.  He  who  offered 
up  himself  a  lamb  without  spot  to  God  for  all 
mankind,  and  thereby  became  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  never  designed 
to  leave  men  in  sin  and  transgression  all  their 
days,  but  to  afford  all  men  grace  to  lead  them 


to  true  repentance,  that  they  might  receive 
that  remission,  forgiveness,  atonement,  and  re- 
concilation  obtained  for  them. 

That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  sins  unto 
them,  but  allowing  them  and  granting  them 
remission  upon  true  repentance,  was,  and  is  a 
testimony,  and  plain  indication  of  the  great 
love,  grace  and  favour  of  God  to  the  world, 
in  and  throutih  his  dear  Son.  How  wonder- 
fully has  God,  in  his  great  wisdom,  love, 
kindness,  meekness,  long  suffering  and  com- 
passion, condescended  to  our  low  capacities 
and  conditions  of  the  human  race,  for  our 
redemption  and  salvation,  by  his  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  truly  considered,  both  as  he  came 
and  suffered  in  the  flesli,  and  as  he  is  revealed 
in  the  spirit.  O  let  the  weighty  consideration 
of  all  those  things  deeply  affect  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  sincerely  to  love,  serve,  fear,  worship 
and  praise  the  Lord  our  most  gracious  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever  ! 

It  is  to  be  seriously  observed  and  remem- 
bered, that  when  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  his  disciples,  he  recommended 
them  unto  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Comforter, 
which  should  testify  of  him,  and  abide  with 
them  for  ever  ;  and  that  he  would  manifest 
himself  to  him  that  loved  him,  and  that  in  a 
little  while  they,  i.  e.  his  disciples,  should  see 
him,  that  is,  Christ  Jesus  ;  so,  though  he  went 
away  in  the  body,  he  would  come  again  to 
them  in  spirit.  Now,  dear  friends,  it  being 
the  holy  Spirit  which  testifies  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  shows  unto  us  what  he  takes 
of  Christ,  he  that  is  the  holy  Spirit  shall  take 
of  mine,  said  Christ,  and  show  it  unto  you. 
The  Holy  Giiost  takes,  and  shows  unto  us  the 
most  excellent  prbperties  of  our  great  and 
glorious  Mediator,  his  great  universal  love, 
meekness,  humility,  and  comjiassion,  that  we 
may  by  degiees  partake  thereof,  as  we  truly 
obey  and  follow  him  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  same  holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  mystery  of 
Christ  is  revealed,  in  and  unto  the  truly  spi- 
ritually minded  believers  in  his  light,  and 
thereby  they  become  the  children  of  the  light. 

Consolations  of  true  Prayer. 

Jane  Pearson.  14th  of  od  month,  1813. 
A  deep  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  As  I  lay  in  bed  this  morning,  [in  her 
78th  year]  under  piercing  anguish  of  mind  on 
account  of  my  grandson's  departure  from  the 
truth,  my  spirit,  though  in  the  deepest  affliction, 
was  permitted  to  ascend,  I  thought  even  to  the 
Almighty's  throne  ;  and  I  there  poured  forth 
my  soul  on  my  own  and  his  account  ;  and 
condescending  kindness  vouchsafed,  in  abun- 
dant mercy,  to  unveil  his  benign  countenance, 
and  let  me  know,  that  the  assurances  he  had 
given  me  of  his  favour,  I  ought  not  to  dispute; 
that  now,  if  after  all  the  evidences  he  had  given 
iTie  of  his  protecting  care,  I  should  cast  away 
my  confidence  in  him,  I  should  be  worse  than 
an  infidel  :  and  then  a  little  hope  was  revived, 
that  the  poor  erring  youth  would  yet  be  visited 
in  mercy.  This  view,  if  only  tending  to  bind 
up  my  broken  heart,  or  to  heal  my  wounded 
spirit,  I  accepted  in  thankfulness  from  my  God. 

31st  of  10th  month,  1813.  Oh!  the  con- 
soling visions  I  have  experienced  during  my 
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late  confinement.  A  tiiljute  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  is  liclily  due  to  my  blessed  Loid 
and  Master,  Jesns  Ciu  ist,  for  the  sense  lie  has 
been  pleased  to  fivour  me  with  ;  that  he  hath 
heard  my  prayers  for  my  grandson  ;  for  a  little 
before  his  death,  the  spirit  of  intercession  was 
poured  forth  u|)on  me,  and  my  prayers  were 
strong  on  his  account. 

Upon  the  13th  of  12th  month,  1813,  sitting 
in  the  evening  by  my  fireside,  with  company 
about  me  conversing,  although  1  knew  not  of 
what  nature  this  conversation  was,  1  felt  a 
strong  attraction  heaven-ward,  which  I  was 
glad  to  feel  :  and  a  gracious  God  seemed 
pleased  to  bow  his  heavens  and  come  down, 
directing  me  to  dismiss  every  doubt  respecting 
my  own  exit  ;  for  that  he  would  take  me  in  his 
mercy,  and  support  me  through  what  might 
befall  me  ;  and  my  charge  was,  never  more  to 
doubt  of  my  eternal  rest.  Also  respecting 
my  grandson,  I  was  charged  to  doubt  no  more; 
for  that  he  had  granted  repentance  even  at  a 
late  hour.  Tiie  spirit  of  intercession  was 
poured  forth  upon  me,  with  such  energy  as 
seemed  to  rend  the  very  heavens.  O  my  soul ! 
never  forget  that  season,  nor  ever  cease  to 
extol  a  merciful  God,  in  [)ardoning  transgres- 
sors ;  in  this  instance  mercy  has  covered  the 
judgment  seat  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Her  grandson  was  confined  to  a  sick  room 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Chelsea,  with  many 
others  in  the  same  apartment,  which  he  much 
regretted,  because  he  could  not  attain  to  that 
quiet  state  of  mind  which  he  much  wished  for. 
He  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  niis-steppings, 
and  expressed  the  distress  he  felt  for  the  un- 
easiness he  had  occasioned  his  grandmother, 
fearing  he  should  shorten  her  days  ;  and  was 
very  anxious  to  read  his  "Bible.  He  uttered 
some  striking  expressions  near  his  close,  which 
are  not  clearly  remembered  ;  but  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  death  accorded  with  the  consolatory 
impressions  which  his  grandmother  had  res- 
pecting him. 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  have  recently  been  reading  over  with  re- 
newed interest  a  publication,  which  engaged 
my  attention  some  years  ago,  entitled,  "  A 
Discourse  on  Mistakes  concerning  Religion, 
Enthusiasm,  Experiences,  &c."  by  Tliomas 
Hartly,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Winwick,  in  North- 
amptonshire. The  work  bears  internal  evi 
dence  that  the  author  wrote  from  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  truths  he  inculcates.  A 
minister  of  the  episcopal  church  in  England,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attach- 
ed, the  coincidence  of  his  views  in  several 
respects  with  those  embraced  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  especially  in  relation  to  the  spiri- 
tuality of  religion  and  worship,  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  following  extract  may  be  the  pre- 
lude of  some  others,  if  the  editor  should  think 
proper  to  give  it  a  place  in  "  The  Friend." 

R. 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the 
way  to  any  good  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
divine  life  lies  through  great  mortification  and 


rightly  done:  and  in  order  to  this  the  children 
of  Anak,  those  corrupt  passions  and  inclina- 
tions that  war  against  the  soul,  must  be  driven 
out,  the  perverseness  of  the  will  broken,  the 
understanding  simplified,  the  pride  of  our 
hearts  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  the 
cords  that  bind  us  to  the  world  and  the  things 
of  it  untwisted  ;  in  a  word,  our  idols  must  be 
cast  out,  and  every  cursed  thing  removed  that 
separates  betwixt  God  and  us,  for  the  pure  in 
heart  and  they  only  shall  see  God.    It  was 
by  this  kind  of  holy  violence  practised  on 
themselves  that  the  worthies  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  in  all  ages  of  the  church, 
have  laid  hold  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
been  favoured  with  such  rich  communications 
from  God,  and  enabled  to  work  such  wonders, 
as  surpass  the  belief  of  many  in  this  degene- 
rate incredulous  age  :  and  that  a  preparatory 
discipline  of  strictness  and  severity  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  qualify  us  for  any  extraor- 
dinary vouchsafements  of  illumination  and 
grace,  we  may  learn  from  the  schools  institu- 
ted among  the  Jews  for  the  training  up  of 
persons  for  the  prophetic  office,  where  they 
were  educated  in  great  abstraction  from  the 
world,  in  the  government  of  their  passions 
and  the  mortification  of  their  natural  propen 
sities,  that  being  so  disengaged  from  the  com- 
mon impediments  of  a  holy  life,  they  might 
be  more  at  liberty  for  devotion  and  the  con 
templation  of  heavenly  things,  and  by  such 
previous  exercises  become  fit  instruments  for 
the  holy  Spirit,  and  more  receptive  of  heaven 
ly  wisdom.    Thus  came  they  out  holy  enthu 
siasts,  men  of  God  furnished  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  scribes  well  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  fearless  of  giving 
offence  in  the  way  of  duty,  even  before  kings, 
being  no  less  qualified  for  reproof  and  cor- 
rection than  for  doctrine  and  instruction  in 
righteousness,  patterns  these  for  all  persons 
of  a  religious  character,  whether  they  live  in 
colleges  or  are  in  kings'  houses  ;  whether  they 
attend  on  those  who  go  ciothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  or 
are  called  forth  to  a  more  promiscuous  em- 
ployment of  their  ofllice:  for  though  the  dis- 
pensation of  prophecy,  as  it  respects  the  fore- 
telling future  events,  has  of  a  long  time  ceased 
in  the  church,  yet  the  character  of  prophets  in 
the  capacity  of  expounders  and  declarers  of 
God's  word  and  will,  and  as  denouncers  of  his 
judgments  on  all  impenitent,  even  the  most 
dignified  offenders,  is  never  to  cease  in  it, 
neither  is  llir;  Lord's  hand  shortened  that  it 
cannot  extend  comfort  and  courage, light  and 
diiection  for  these  purposes  now  as  formerly: 
but,  alas!  our  hearts  are  straitened  that  they 
cannot  receive  it  as  they  ought,  and  we  are 
so  entangled,  as  to  many  of  us,  with  such  an 
evil  covetousness  after  the  things  of  this  life, 
so  studious  to  seek  the  honour  that  cometh  of 
man  more  than  the  honour  that  cometh  of 
God,  that  we  want  boldness  to  hold  the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  without  respect  to 
persons :  for  let  men  be  ever  so  highly  titled 
or  charactered,  let  their  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing bp  what  they  will,  and  their  acquaintance 


long  as  their  affections  are  set  on  things  be- 
neath, and  their  hearts  unsurrendered  to  God, 
they  are  no  better  than  dry  bones  as  to  the  di- 
vine life,  without  marrow  or  moisture  ;  and  as 
they  cannot  in  such  a  state  receive  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  spiritual 
senses  exercised  thereto,  so  will  these  things 
of  course  appear  foolishness  unto  them  in 
others,  and  they  will  speak  evil  of  that  which 
they  know  not. 

"  I  am  here  led  to  say  a  word  concerning 
inspiration,  and  to  observe  that  this  best  of 
God's  gifts  to  men  (however  the  belief  of  this 
may  be  deemed  enthusiasm  by  some)  is  the 
certain  privilege,  in  one  degree  or  other,  of 
every  true  Christian ;  for  a  gospel  faith  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  supernatural  light  and  power 
communicated  to  the  soul  from  the  Father  of 
lights;  and  every  saving  grace  in  us  is,  in  its 
measure,  a  real  participation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  prevailing  prejudice  against  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  thus  held  arises  in  part 
from  a  gross  misconception  concerning  some 
supposed  physical  distance  between  God  and 
the  soul,  whereas  nothing  is  nearer  to  God 
than  the  soul  of  man  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  its  nature,  nor  is  it  now  separated  from 
him  by  distance  of  place,  but  only  by  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence  in  sin.  In  proportion 
then  as  it  is  purified  by  faith  from  sin,  and 
gives  itself  up  in  obedience  to  the  drawings 
of  the  Father  through  his  spirit,  so  far  it  ad- 
vances in  its  union  and  communion  with  God, 
and  comes  into  fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son:  so  that  the  light  of  divine  truth 
shining  in  our  hearts,  and  all  holy  tempers 
and  dispositions  of  soul,  are  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  and  rea\  emanations  from  the  fountain 
of  light  and  love.  For  this  inspiration  we  are 
taught  to  pray  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
but  few  seem  to  mean  any  thing  by  the  word, 
and  the  learned  by  their  false  glosses  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptures  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  exalting  the  sufficiency  of  human 
reason  on  the  other,  have  so  explained  away 
this  important  doctrine  of  all  religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  that  we  no  longer  won- 
der that  the  belief  of  all  internal  operations 
of  God  in  the  soul  is  treated  as  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism.  It  is  by  these  superficial  dealers 
in  the  letter  that  we  have  seen  the  life  of  the 
letter  taken  away,  the  beggarly  elements  of 
human  ideas  set  up  in  the  room  of  the  light 
of  God  in  the  soul,  and  the  Scriptures  dis- 
graced by  opprobrious  comparisons  drawn  be- 
tween them  and  heathenish  compositions,  as 
if  one  main  excellency  of  the  sacred  writings 
consisted  in  outdoing  Homer  in  imagery,  or 
Demosthenes  in  oratory  ;  but  such  degrading 
encomiasts  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
He  whose  character  is  that  of  being  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh- 
ly appearance  spake  as  never  man  spake,  made 
no  account  of  human  eloquence  ;  and  that  the 
authority  with  which  he  spake  consisted  not 
in  the  sublimity  of  figures,  or  the  elegance  of 
diction,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
power  from  on  high." 


self-denial.    Some  think  it  enough  to  get  doc-  creeds,  canons  and  commentators  ever 

trines  into  the  head,  but  till  the  heart  is  in  so  extensive,  yet  so  long  as  they  continue  men 
some  measure  purified  by  faith,  nothing  is  [of  this  world,  and  follow  the  things  of  it,  so 
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For "  The  Friend." 
DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  EAST 
INDIES. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  and  of  the 
route  to  India  occurred  at  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  enlightened  views  of  John  11.  of 
Portugal,  led  him  to  prosecute  with  energy 
the  exploration  of  the  western  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  expectation  that  the  southern  limit 
of  that  continent  might  be  reached,  and  a  pass- 
age be  discovered  beyond  it  to  the  wealthy 
regions  of  the  east.  In  1486  he  despatched 
an  expedition  under  Bartholomew  Dias,  who, 
with  singular  perseverance  and  fortitude,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  under  the  pressure  of  fa- 
mine, and  with  a  disheartened  crew,  until  he 
had  explored  a  vast  extent  of  coast  before  un- 
known, and  passed  the  stupen-lous  promon- 
tory of  the  Tempestuous  C^,e,  as  he  thought 
fit  to  call  it.  Upon  his  return  to  Portugal, 
the  importance  of  this  discovery  was  cor- 
rectly appreciated  by  the  king,  who  rightly 
concluded  that  the  route  was  now  open,  and 
that  there  wanted  but  one  voyage  more  to 
complete  the  passage  by  sea  to  those  immense 
regions,  which  filled  the  imaginations  of  all 
Europe  with  the  most  splendid  visions  of 
wealth.  He  therefore  named  this  stormy  pro- 
montory, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  great  design  with  re- 
newed energy. 

Thus  we  find  the  little  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal pressing  forward  in  the  adventurous  career 
of  discovery,  under  the  direction  of  her  own 
self-instructed  monarch,  while  her  more  pow- 
erful neighbour  was  lending  an  unwilling 
ear  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Columbus, 
who  long  urged  in  vain  his  invaluable  services 
upon  her  acceptance.  The  time  now  arrived, 
however,  when  these  rival  kingdoms,  occu- 
pying the  extreme  western  peninsula  of 
Europe,  were  to  contend  with  even  speed  in 
the  race  of  maritime  discovery.  On  the  11th 
October,  1492,*  Spain  despatched  the  little 
fleet  of  Columbus  in  search  of  a  new  world 
in  the  west,  and  on  the  9th  July,  1497,  Vas- 
quez  de  Gama  sailed  in  quest  of  those  glit- 
tering regions  of  the  east,  whose  existence 
had  been  hitherto  only  known  through  the 
difllicult  intercourse  occasionally  carried  on 
by  land,  and  across  inhospitable  deserts. 

*  Old  style. — Harris. 


In  barks  of  scarcely  larger  dimensions  than 
our  fishing  smacks  and  pilot  boats,  these 
hardy  adventurers  put  forth  on  unknown  seas, 
undaunted  by  the  numerous  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  they  knew  they  must  encoun- 
ter in  enterprises  where  they  had  no  experi- 
ence to  guide  them — no  charts  to  warn"  them 
of  rocks  that  lurked  beneath  the  waves — nor 
of  currents  that  might  betray  them  upon  bar- 
ren or  savage  coasts.  That  such  great  de- 
signs should  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished with  such  small  means  as  were  at 
their  command,  will  always  remain  a  proof 
that  expensive  equipments  are  not  so  essen- 
tial as  the  choice  of  a  resolute  officer  who 
knows  his  duty  and  is  determined  to  per- 
form it.  In  the  narrow  compass  of  seven 
years,  more  was  performed  by  these  fleets  of 
three  or  four  small  and  even  undecked  ves- 
sels, with  weak  and  mutinous  crews,  than  had 
been  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  maritime 
discovery  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

De  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
Nov.  1497,  and  in  March  he  entered  the  port 
of  Mozambique,  where  the  scurvy  destroyed 
many  of  his  crew.  He  continued  his  voyage 
to  Mombaza,  thence  to  Melinda,  and  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  arrived  happily 
at  Calicut.  He  there  met  with  an  extraordi- 
nary act  of  friendship  from  a  Moor  of  Tunis, 
who,  meeting  his  officers  at  their  first  landing, 
knew  them  by  their  dress  to  be  Portuguese, 
the  enemies  both  of  his  country  and  of  his 
religion — and  yet  generously  offered  them 
his  services,  and  very  sincerely  fulfilled  all 
that  he  promised.  His  representations  of  their 
character  to  the  Zamorin,  procured  for  De  Ga- 
ma permission  to  anchor  his  ship,  and  admis- 
sion to  an  audience  of  the  puissant  monarch, 
who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  respect. 

The  friendship  of  the  Indian  monarch  was 
soon  lost,  however,  through  the  Mahometans, 
who  were  settled  in  great  numbers  in  his  do- 
minions, and  who  were  at  great  pains  to  pre- 
judice his  mind  against  the  strangers  whom 
they  dreaded  as  rivals  in  the  commerce  which 
they  enjoyed.  De  Gama  had  early  intelli- 
gence of  a  design  being  formed  to  destroy 
him,  and  hastened  on  board  his  ships.  He  re- 
paired his  vessel  and  refreshed  his  people  at 
a  neighbouring  island,  from  whence  he  sailed 
on  his  return  to  Europe.  At  Melinda,  where 
he  again  touched,  he  was  received  with  great 
friendship,  and  an  ambassador  was  sent  with 
him  by  the  king  to  Portugal. 

He  returned  toBeline  in  1499,  having  spent 
two  years  and  two  months  in  the  voyage,  and 
having  lost  by  fatigue  and  sickness  the  greater 
part  of  his  crews.  He  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  favour  and  esteem  by  Emanuel, 


who  heaped  honours  and  rewards  upon  him- 
self, and  bestowed  upon  every  private  on 
board  the  fleet  his  personal  thanks,  and  con- 
siderable marks  of  his  bounty. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  fully  whet- 
ted the  appetite  of  avarice,  as  well  as  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
bigotry.  The  grand  discovery  made  by  Co- 
lumbus had  spread  a  general  transport  of  joy 
throughout  Europe,  and  filled  the  popular  mind 
with  sanguine  anticipations.  Not  less  was 
the  rapture  created  in  ambitious  and  pious 
Portugal,  at  the  prospect  thus  opened  by  De 
Gama  in  the  east,  for  her  exclusive  triumphs, 
both  in  arms  and  religion.  A  second  fleet 
was  soon  equipped,  effectually  victualled  and 
freighted,  and  equally  prepared  with  priests 
toconverts  the  natives  if  they  were  so  inclined, 
and  with  a  body  of  troops  to  chastise  them  if 
insensible  of  the  benefits  intended  for  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  BOUNTl  . 

Continued  from  page  26. 

The  women  soon  became  mucli  dissatisfied 
with  their  situation,  and  very  anxious  to  return 
to  their  native  island.  They  persuaded  the 
men  to  build  a  boat  to  enable  them  tn  perform 
the  voyage.  It  was  finished  in  1794,  but  was 
so  badly  constructed  that  it  upset  as  soon  as  it 
was  launched,  and  the  exiles  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  lii.pe  of  regaining  tiieir  native 
shores.  The  women  suffered  much  from  the 
cruelty  of  Quintal  and  M'Coy,  and  resolved  to 
murder  the  men  in  their  sleep  ;  the  plot  was 
however  discovered  and  prevented  ;  and  al- 
thouiih  frequent  threats  were  held  out  of  ven- 
geance, they  never  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
Two  canoes  were  built  by  the  men,  which  ihey 
used  successfully  in  fishing.  In  1795,  the  first 
European  ship  they  had  beheld  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bounty  came  close  to  the 
island  ;  but  the  heavy  surf  prevented  the  crew 
from  landing. 

M'Coy,  who  had  been  a  distiller  in  Scotland, 
fermented  the  juice  of  the  tee  plant  (dracoena 
terminaiis),  and  distilled  it  in  a  tea  kettle,  by 
which  means  he  (  btained  a  bottle  of  spirits. 
His  success  induced  him  frequently  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
gratification  of  a  passion  for  ardent  spirits.  In 
a  fit  of  drunken  delirium  he  threw  himself  from 
the  rock?  and  was  killed.  His  miserable  end 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  compan- 
ions, that  they  gave  up  entirely  the  use  of  spirits, 
and  would  not  suff^er  any  more  to  be  made. 
In  1799  Quintals  wife  fell  from  a  rock  and  was 
killed.  He  determined  to  have  the  wife  of 
Smith  or  Yoijng  in  her  place,  and  sought  to  rid 
himself  of  them  by  violent  means.  Seeing  him 
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thus  tlesj)erate  and  ferocious,  ihey  agreed  to' 
treat  him  as  an  outlaw,  in  whose  society  they 
were  never  safe,  and  killed  hiin  by  a  blow  witi) 
an  axe. 

The  death  of  Quintal  terminated  tiiis  bloody 
tragedy.  Sn)ith  and  Young,  who  were  now  the 
sole  survivors,  and  appear  to  have  been  unwil- 
lingaccom[)Ucesin  theoriginal  plot  ofChristian, 
became  anxious  to  atone  for  the  crimes  in 
which  they  had  subsequently  shared.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  live  virtuous  and  moral 
lives,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren the  obligations  of  religion,  and  to  train 
them  up  in  piety  and  virtue. 

Young,  whose  constitution  was  delicate,  did 
not  long  live  to  act  up  to  these  good  intentions, 
but  died  of  the  asthma,  and  left  Smitli  to  ac- 
complish alone  the  difficult  task  to  which  they 
had  devoted  themselves.  He  commenced  his 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  convert  the  Tahi- 
tian  women,  being  persuaded  that  unless  they 
would  second  his  efibrts,  he  must  labour  in  vain. 
Happily  he  siicceeded  in  awakening  in  them 
that  moral  sense  which,  though  it  may  slumber, 
never  dies,  and  in  persuading  them  to  live  mo- 
ral and  decent  lives.  They  became  tractable 
and  docile,  and  were  highly  useful  to  him  in  his 
efibrts  to  instruct  the  children.  Among  the 
few  books  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
Bounly,  was  that  volume  which  now  became 
his  consolation  and  chief  delight.  He  instruct- 
ed the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
he  taught  them  to  delight  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  succeeded  in  implanting  habits  of 
morality  and  sentiments  of  piety.  His  little 
colony  thus  became  a  happy,  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious community,  and  more  than  realized 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  waves,  the 
fables  of  Arcadian  felicity. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  patriarchal 
government,  and  after  every  hope  and  thought 
of  discovering  the  lost  mutineers  had  passed 
away  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  ihe  visit  of 
the  'J'opaz  broke  in  upon  the  perfect  seclusion 
of  these  simple  islanders. 

Captain  Folger,  nfier  his  return  home,  com- 
municated to  the  British  government,  the  very 
interesting  discovery  he  had  made,  and  the  isl- 
and, probably  in  consequence  thereof,  was 
visited  in  1813  by  the  Briton  ^nd  the  Tagus, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines. 
His  account  of  his  visit  is  deeply  interesting. 

In  order  to  understand  it  in  connection  with 
the  |)receding  narrative,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  Smith,  alter  the  visit  of  the  Topaz,  chose 
to  be  called  John  Adams,  by  which  name  he 
is  mentioned  in  all  the  subsequent  accounts. 

"  When  about  two  miles  from  the  shore, 
some  natives  were  observed  bringing  down 
their  canoes  on  (heir  shoulders,  dashing 
through  a  heavy  surf,  and  paddling  off  to  the 
ships  ;  but  their  astonishment  was  unbounded, 
on  hearing  one  of  them,  on  approaching  the 
siiip,  call  out,  in  the  English  langungc,  '  wont 
you  heave  us  a  rope  now  ?'  'i'he  first  man  wiio 
got  on  board  the  I'riton  soon  proved  who  they 
were  ;  his  nauH?  he  said  was  Thursday  October 
Christian,  the  first  born  on  the  island. 

"He  was  then  about  live  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  is  described  as  a  fine  young  man 
about  six  feet  high  ;  his  hair  deep  black  ;  his 
countenance  open  and  interesting,  of  a  brown- 


ish cast,  but  free  from  that  mixture  of  a  reddish 
tint  which  prevails  on  the  Pacific  Islands ;  his 
only  dress  was  a  piece  of  cloth  round  his  loins, 
and  a  straw  hat  ornamented  with  the  black 
feathers  of  the  domestic  fowl.  '  With  a  great 
siiare  of  good  humour,'  says  captain  Pipon, '  we 
were  glad  to  trace  in  his  benevolent  counte- 
nance all  the  features  of  an  honest  English 
face.'  '  I  must  confess,"  he  continues, '  I  could 
not  survey  this  interesting  person  without  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  and  compassion.  His  com- 
panion was  named  George  Young,  a  fine  youth 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.'  If  the 
astonishment  of  the  captains  was  so  great  on 
hearing  their  first  salutation  in  English,  their 
surprise  and  interest  were  not  a  little  in- 
creased on  Sir  Thomas  Staines  taking  the 
youths  below  and  setting  before  them  some- 
thing to  eat,  when  one  of  them  rose  up,  and 
placing  his  hands  together  in  a  posture  of  de- 
votion, distinctly  repeated,  and  in  a  pleasing 
tone  and  manner, '  for  what  we  are  going  to 
receive,  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful.' 
They  expressed  great  surprise  on  seeing  a  cow 
on  board  the  Briton,  and  were  in  doubt  whether 
she  was  a  great  goat,  or  a  horned  sow.  The 
two  captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  accompa- 
nied these  young  men  on  shore.  With  some 
difficulty  and  a  good  wetting,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  conductors,  they  accomplished 
a  landing  through  the  surf,  and  were  soon  after 
met  by  John  Adams,  a  man  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  conducted  them  to  his 
house.  His  wife  accompanied  him,  a  very  old 
lady,  blind  with  age.  He  was  at  first  alarmed 
lest  the  visit  was  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  on  be- 
ing told  that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
his  existence,  he  was  relieved  from  his  anxiety. 
Being  once  assured  that  this  visit  was  of  a 
peaceable  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  joy  these  poor  people  manifested  on  seeing 
those  whom  tliey  were  pleased  to  consider  as 
their  countrymen.  Yams,  cocoanuts,  and  other 
fruits,  with  fine  fresh  eggs,  were  laid  before 
them  ;  and  the  old  man  would  have  killed  and 
dressed  a  hog  for  his  visiters,  but  time  would 
not  allow  them  to  partake  of  his  intended  feast. 
'I'his  interesting  new  colony,  it  seemed,  now 
consisted  of  about  forty-six  peisons,  mostly 
grown  up  young  people,  besides  a  number  of 
infants. 

"The  young  men  all  born  on  the  island 
were  very  athletic,  and  of  the  finest  forms,  their 
countenance  o|)en  and  pleasing,  indicating 
much  benevolence  and  goodness  of  lieart ;  but 
the  young  women  were  objects  of  particular 
admiration,  tall,  robust,  and  beautifully  formed, 
their  fices  beaming  with  smiles  and  unruffled 
good  humour,  but  wearing  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  bashfulncss  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  virtuous  nation  on  earth ;  their  teeth 
like  ivory,  were  rcgidar  and  beautiful,  without 
a  single  exception  ;  and  all  of  them,  both  male 
and  female,  had  the  most  marked  English  fea- 
tures. The  clothing  of  the  young  females  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  linen  reaching  from  (he 
waist  to  the  knees,  and  generally  a  sort  of 
mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  hanging 
as  low  as  the  ancles  ;  but  this  covering  ap- 
peared to  be  intended  chiefly  us  a  protection 
against  the  sun  and  the  weather,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently laid  aside,  and  then  the  upper  part  of 


the  body  was  entirely  exposed,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  forms  than 
they  exhibited.  They  sometimes  wreathe  caps 
or  bonnets  for  the  head  in  the  most  tasty  man- 
ner, to  protect  the  face  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  though,  as  captain  Pipon  observes, 
they  have  only  bad  the  instruction  of  their 
Otaheitian  mothers,  '  our  dress  makers  in  Lon- 
don would  be  delighted  with  the  simplicity  and 
yet  elegant  taste  of  these  untaught  females.' 
Their  native  modesty,  assisted  by  a  proper  sense 
of  religion  and  morality  instilled  into  their 
youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  has  hitherto 
preserved  these  interesting  people  free  from  all 
kinds  of  debauchery.  They  all  labour  while 
young  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
when  possessed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cleared  land  and  of  stock  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  always  with  the 
consent  of  Adams,  who  unites  them  by  a  sort 
of  marriage  ceremony  of  his  own.  The  great- 
est harmony  prevailed  in  this  little  society ; 
their  only  quarrels,  and  these  rarely  happened, 
being,  according  to  their  own  expressions,  gwor- 
rels  of  the  mouth :  they  are  honest  in  their 
deahngs,  which  consist  of  bartering  different 
articles  for  mutual  accommodation.  Their 
habitations  are  extremely  neat.  The  little  vil- 
lage of  Pitcairn  forms  a  pretty  square,  the 
houses  at  the  upper  end  of  which  are  occupied 
by  the  patriarch  John  Adams,  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  old  blind  wife,  and  three 
daughters  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  boy  of  eleven  ;  a  daughter  of  his  wife  by 
a  former  husband,  and  a  son  in  law. 

"  On  the  opposite  is  the  dwelling  of  Thurs- 
day October  Christian  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
smooth  verdant  lawn,  on  which  the  poultry  are 
let  loose,  fenced  jn  so  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  All  that 
was  done,  was  obviously  undertaken  on  a  set- 
tled plan,  unlike  to  any  thing  to  be  met  with  on 
the  other  islands.  In  their  houses,  too,  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  decent  furniture,  consisting  of 
beds  laid  upon  bedsteads,  with  neat  coverings; 
they  had  also  tables  and  large  chests  to  con- 
tain their  valuables  and  clothing,  which  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  prepared 
chiefly  by  the  elder  Otaheitian  females.  Adams's 
house  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and  the  windows 
had  shutters  to  pull  to  at  night.  The  younger 
part  of  the  sex  are,  as  before  stated,  employed 
with  their  brotliers  under  the  direction  of  their 
common  father  Adams,  in  the  culture  of  the 
around,  which  produced  cocoa  nuts,  bananas, 
the  bread  fruit  tree,  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and 
turnips.  They  have  also  plenty  of  hogs  and 
goats  ;  the  woods  abound  with  a  species  of 
wild  hog,  and  the  coasts  of  the  island  with 
several  kinds  of  good  fish." 

(To  be  continued.) 

PnOFESSOK  LEE, 

THE  SELF-TAUGHT  OHIENTALIST. 

The  following  account  of  the  early  life  and 
studies  of  Samuel  Lee,  the  present  professor 
of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  among  oriental  scholars  in 
Europe,  is  from  a  letter  written  by  himself  to 
Jonathan  Scott,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.,  formerly  ori- 
ental professor  of  the  royal  and  military  East 


India  college,  published  in  1814,  by  Bishop 
Burgess,  in  his  little  work  entitled  "  Motives 
to  the  Study  of  Hebrew,"  and  copied  into 
the  last  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 

Epis,  Watchman. 
A  Letter  from  Samuel  Lee  to  Jonathan 
Scott,  Esq. 

Sir  : — In  conformity  to  your  request,  I  now 
proceed  to  give  you  a  detail  of  my  pursuits  in 
languages,  with  some  circumstances  of  my 
life  connected  therewith. 

The  first  rudiments  of  learning  I  received 
at  a  charity  school,  at  Longnor,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  where  I  was  born,  which  is  a  village 
situated  on  the  Hereford  road,  about  eight 
miles  from  Shrewsbury.  Here  I  remained 
till  I  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
went  through  the  usual  gradations  of  such  in- 
stitutions, without  distinguishing  myself  in 
any  respect ;  for  as  punishment  is  the  only 
alternative  generally  held  out,  I,  like  others, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  avoid  it.  At  the  age 
abovte  mentioned,  I  was  put  out  apprentice  to 
a  carpenter  and  joiner,  by  Robert  Corbett, 
Esq.,  in  which,  I  must  confess,  I  underwent 
hardships  seldom  acquiesced  in  by  boys  of 
my  age ;  but  as  my  father  died  when  I  was 
very  young,  and  I  knew  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  my  mother  to  provide  better  for  me, 
as  she  had  two  more  to  support  by  her  own 
labour,  I  judged  it  best  to  submit. 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  I  formed  a  de- 
termination to  learn  the  Latin  language,  to 
which  I  was  instigated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  such  books  as  happened  to  be  in  the 
house  where  I  lodged :  but  meeting  with 
Latin  quotations  found  myself  unable  to  com- 
prehend them.  Being  employed  about  this 
time  in  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  for  Sir  Edward  Smith,  of  Actonburnel, 
where  I  saw  many  Latin  books,  and  frequent- 
ly heard  that  language  read,  my  resolution 
was  confirmed.  I  immediately  bought  Rud- 
diman's  Latin  Grammar,  at  a  book  stall,  and 
learned  it  by  heart  throughout.  I  next  pur- 
chased Corderius'  Colloquies,  by  Logan, 
which  I  found  a  very  great  assistance  to  me, 
and  afterwards  obtained  Entick's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  also  soon  after,  Beza's  Testament, 
and  Clarke's  Exercises.  There  was  one  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which,  as  it  had  some 
effect  on  my  progress,  I  shall  mention  in  this 
place.  I  one  day  asked  one  of  the  priests, 
who  came  frequently  to  us,  to  give  me  some 
information  of  which  I  was  then  in  want; 
who  replied,  that  "charity  began  at  home." 
This  was  very  mortifying,  but  it  only  served 
as  a  stimulus  to  my  endeavours ;  for,  from 
this  time,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  excel 
even  him.  There  was  one  circumstance, 
however,  more  powerful  in  opposing  me,  and 
that  was  poverty.  I  had,  at  that  time,  but  six 
shillings  per  week  to  subsist  on,  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  washing  and  lodging.  Out 
of  this,  however,  I  spared  something  to  grati- 
fy my  desire  for  learning,  which  I  did,  though 
not  without  curtailing  myself  of  proper  sup- 
poit.  My  wages  were,  however,  soon  after  rais- 
ed one  shillinga  week,  and  the  next  year  a  shil- 
ling more,  during  which  time  I  read  the  Latin 
Bible,  Florus,  some  of  Cicero's  Orations, 
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Caesar's  Commentaries,  Justin,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Horace's  Odes,  and  Ovid's  Epistles.  It  may 
be  asked,  how  I  obtained  these  books  ?  1  never 
had  all  at  once,  but  generally  read  one  and 
sold  it,  the  price  of  which,  with  a  little  added 
to  it,  enabled  me  to  buy  another;  and  this, 
being  read,  was  sold  to  procure  the  next. 

I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and 
determined  to  learn  the  Greek.  I  bought^ 
therefore,  a  Westminster  Greek  Grammar, 
and  soon  afterwards  procured  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  I  found  not  very  difficult  with 
the  assistance  of  Schreveiius'  Lexicon.  I 
bought  next  Huntingford's  Greek  Exercises, 
which  I  wrote  throughout :  and  then,  in  pur- 
suance to  the  advice  laid  down  in  the  Exerci- 
ses, read  Xenophon's  Cyropasdia,  and  soon 
after  Plato's  Dialogues,  some  part  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Pythagoras'  Golden 
Verses,  with  the  Commentary  of  Hierocles, 
Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  some  of 
the  Poetae  Minores,  with  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles. 

I  now  thought  1  might  attempt  the  Hebrew, 
and  accordingly  procured  Bythner's  Grammar, 
with  his  Lyra  Prophetica;  and  soon  after  ob- 
tained a  Psalter,  which  I  read  by  the  help  of 
the  Lyra.  I  next  purchased  Buxtorfs  Gram- 
mar and  Lexicon,  with  a  Hebrew  Bible  ;  and 
now  I  seemed  drawing  fast  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  my  wishes,  but  was  far  from  being  un- 
interrupted in  these  pursuits.  A  frequent  in- 
flammation in  my  eyes,  with  every  possible 
discouragement  from  those  about  me,  were 
certainly  powerful  opponents ;  but  habit  and 
a  fixed  determination  to  proceed,  had  now 
made  study  my  greatest  happiness,  and  I 
every  day  returned  to  it  rather  as  a  source  of 
rest  from  manual  labour  ;  and  though  I  felt 
many  privations  in  consequence,  it  amply  re- 
paid me  in  that  solitary  satisfaction  which 
none  but  a  mind  actuated  as  mine  was,  could 
feel.  But  to  return :  Chance  had  thrown  in 
my  way  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  I  had  a 
Chaldaic  Grammar  in  Bythner's  Lyra,  with 
the  assistance  of  which  and  Schindler's  Lexi- 
con, I  soon  read  it.  I  next  proceeded  to  the 
Syriac,  and  read  sorrie  of  Guthir's  Testament 
by  the  help  of  Otho's  Synopsis  and  Schindler's 
Lexicon.  I  had  also  occasionally  looked 
over  the  Samaritan ;  but  as  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  differs  little  from  the  Hebrew, 
except  in  a  change  of  letters,  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  reading  it  in  quotations  wherever  I 
found  it ;  and  with  quotations  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself,  as  books  in  that  language 
were  entirely  out  of  my  reach. 

By  this  time  I  had  attained  my  2.5th  year, 
and  had  got  a  good  chest  of  tools,  worth,  I 
suppose,  about  £25.    I  was  now  sent  into 
Worcestershire,  to  superintend,  on  the  part 
of  my  master,  Mr.  John  Lee,  the  repairing  of 
a  large  house  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cookes.    I  began  now  to  think  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  the  study  of  languages,  as  I  per- 
ceived that,  however  excellent  the  acquisition' 
may  have  appeared  to  me,  it  was  in  my  situ-  , 
ation  entirely  useless.    I  sold  my  books,  and  ; 
made  new  resolutions.    In  fact,  I  married, 
considering  my  calling  as  my  only  support,  i 
and  some  promises  and  insinuations  had  been 
made  to  me  which  seemed  of  a  favourable  : 
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nature  in  my  occupation.  I  was  awaked,  how- 
ever, from  these  views  and  suggestions  by  a 
circumstance  which  gave  a  new  and  distress- 
ing appearance  to  rny  affairs.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  the  house  we  were  repairing,  in  which  my 
tools,  and  with  them  all  my  views  and  hopes, 
were  consumed.  I  was  now  cast  on  the  world 
without  a  friend,  a  shilling,  or  even  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This,  however,  would  have 
been  but  slightly  felt  by  me  as  I  had  always 
been  the  child  of  misfortune,  had  not  the 
partner  of  my  life  been  immerged  in  the  same 
afflicting  circumstances.  There  was,  however, 
no  alternative ;  and  I  now  began  to  think  of 
some  new  course  of  life,  in  which  my  former 
studies  might  prove  advantageous.  1  thought 
that  of  a  country  schoolmaster  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  answer  my  purpose.  1  there- 
fore applied  myself  to  the  study  of  Murray's 
English  Exercises,  and  improved  myself  in 
arithmetic- 
There  was,  however,  one  grand  objection 
to  this.  I  had  no  money  to  begin,  and  I  did 
not  know  any  friend  who  would  be  inclined 
to  lend.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Corbett  had  heard  of  my  attachment 
to  study,  and  having  been  informed  of  mv 
being  in  Longnor,  sent  for  me  in  order  to 
inform  himself  of  particulars.  To  him  I  com- 
municated my  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  his 
goodness  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  situation 
1  at  present  fill,  and  for  several  other  valuble 
benefits  which  he  thought  proper  generously 
to  confer.  My  circumstances  since  that  time 
are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  any  farther 
elucidatixjn.  It  is  through  your  kind  assist- 
ance I  made  myself  thus  far  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindostanee  lan- 
guages— of  my  progress  in  which  you,  sir, 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  judge. 

I  am,  sir,  with  every  possible  respect, 

Samuel  Lee. 
Blue  School,  Shrewsbuiy,  April^Q,  1813. 

Note  by  S.  Scott. — Mr.  Lee  was  intro- 
duced to  me  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Corbett.  The 
assistance  he  so  gratefully  speaks  of,  from 
myself,  was  chiefly  in  the'loan  oT  books,  and 
directing  him  in  pronunciation ;  he  wanted 
no  other.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
was  able  not  only  to  read  and  translate  from 
any  Arabic  or  Persian  manuscript,  but  to 
compose  in  those  languages.    Since  my  re- 
siding at  Bath,  he  has  sent  me  translations, 
into  Arabic  and  Persian,  of  several  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Oriental  Apologues  in  the  Rambler, 
and  of  Addison's  Vision  of  Mirza,  in  the 
Spectator.    They  are  womlerfully  well  done; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular,  as  they 
have  met  also  the  approbation  of  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  whose  abilities  as  an  orientalist 
are  sufficiently  established  to  render  his  ap- 
plause highly  satisfactoiy.    Mr.  Lee,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  and  east- 
ern languages,  has  made  also  considerable 
proficiency  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
With  his  amazing  facility  of  acquiring  lan- 
guages he  possesses  taste  for  elegant  compo- 
sition, and  has  no  slight  poetical  talents,  of 
which  I  have  seen  some  specimens  in  English 
and  Latin,  also  a  Parody  of  Gray's  Ode  to  Ad- 
versity, in  Greek,  Sapphic  verse,  which  I  am 
informed  by  judges,  for  I  am  myself  no  Gre- 
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cian,  is  a  surprising  effort  of  self-instructed 
genius.  His  present  situation  is  tiiat  of  mas- 
ter of  a  small  charity  foundation  in  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  he  also  attends  two  schools  as 
teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  a  few  private  houses 
as  instructer  in  Persic  and  Htndostanee  to 
the  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  expect  appoint- 
ments in  the  East  India  Company;  and  the 
progress  made  by  his  pupils  shows  that  he  has 
the  talent  of  conveying  knowledge  to  others 
— an  art  not  always  possessed  by  the  learned. 

[S.  Lee  was  afterwards  employed  as  orien- 
talist to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  where 
he  so  much  distinguished  himself  as  to  re- 
ceive not  long  after  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge.]— Ed. 

THE  ICE  PALACE  OF  CATHARINE  II. 

Among  the  inasriiificent  wonders  of  this  splendid 
capital,  (St.  Petersburgh,)  the  annals  of  tlie  reign 
of  Catharine  II.  make.s  mention  of  one  ephemeral 
palace,  which,  like  that  of  Pandemonium, 

"  Out  of  the  earth,  a  fabric  huge. 

Rose  like  an  exhalation," 
and  like  an  exhalation  vanished,  not  leaving  a  wreck 
behind.  From  a  true  and  particular  account  of  this 
ice  palace,  drawn  up  by  Kraft,  an  imperial  academi- 
cian, and  published  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  year  after 
its  erection,  it  appears,  that  seven  years  before,  an 
ice  castle  had  been  built  upon  the  river  Neva,  but  the 
ice  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  edifice  and  of  the 
soldiers  who  garrisoned  it.  To  avoid  a  similar  efiect 
in  the  foundation,  it  was  resolved  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriaffc  of  Prince  Galitzin,  in  1740,  to  erect  a 
palace  of  the  ice  on  terra  finna  ;  and  a  site  was  cho- 
sen between  the  imperial  winter  palace  and  the  admi- 
ralty, one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  being 
appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  The  palace  was 
con.structed  of  blocks  of  ice,  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  cut  out  of  the  winter  covering  of  the  Neva; 
these  being  properly  adjusted,  water  was  poured  be- 
tween Iheni,  which  acted  as  cement,  consolidating 
the  whole  into  one  immense  mass  of  ice.  The  length 
of  the  edifice  was  fifty-six  feet,  its  breadth  seventeen 
and  a  half,  and  its  height  twenty-one.  "  It  was  con- 
structed according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art;  and 
was  adorned  with  a  portico,  columns,  and  statues. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  story,  the  front  of  wliich  was 
provided  with  a  door  and  fourli  en  windows  ;  the 
frames  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  panes,  being  all 
formed  of  ice»  The  sides  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  green  marble.  On  each 
side  ol'Ihe  door  was  a  dolphin,  t'rom  the  mouths  of 
which,  by  means  of  naphtha,  volumes  of  flanies 
were  emitted  in  the  evening.  Next  to  them  were 
two  mortars,  equal  to  eighty  pounders,  from  which 
many  bombs  were  thrown,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  being  used  for  each  charge.  On  each  side  of 
tiie  mortars  stood  three  cannons,  equal  to  three 
pounders,  mounted  upon  carriages,  and  witli  wheels, 
which  were  often  used.  In  llie  |)resence  ol"a  number 
of  per.'^ons  alluchcd  to  tlie  court,  a  bullet  was  driven 
through  a  board  two  inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  paces,  by  one  of  these  cannons,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powder  being  also  u.sed  for  a  charge.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  liad  no  ceiling,  and  consistufl  of 
a  lobby  and  two  large  aparlmcntB,  one  on  each  side, 
which  were  well  furnished,  and  painted  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  tiioug'i  formed  merely  of  ice.  'ta- 
bles, chnirs,  statues,  looking  glasses,  candlesticks, 
watclies,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  lea  dishes, 
tumblers,  wineglasses,  and  oven  plates  with  i>rovi- 
sions,  were  seen  in  one  apartment  also  formed  ot  ice, 
and  jiainled  of  their  natural  colours,  while  in  the 
other  were  lobe  seen  a  state  bed  with  curtains,  pil- 
lows, and  bed  clothes,  two  pair  of  slippers,  ntid  two 
night  caps  of  the  same  cold  miiterial.  IJohind  the 
cannon,  the  mortars,  and  the  dolphins,  stretched  a 
low  balustrade.  On  each  side  of  tlie  building  was  a 
small  entrance.  Here  were  pots  with  flowers  and 
orange  trees,  partly  formed  of  ice,  and  partly  nntu- 


trived  as  to  throw  out  burning  naphtha  ;  while  a  per- 
son within  it,  by  means  of  a  tube,  imitated  the  natu- 
ral  cries  of  the  animal.  On  the  left  of  the  other 
pyramid  was  seen  the  never-failing  concomitant  of 
all  princely  dwellings  in  Russia,  a  banya  or  bath, 
apparently  formed  of  balks,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  heated,  and  even  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  use. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  ice  palace,  it  is  said,  was 
remarkably  splendid  when  liirhted  up  in  the  evening 
with  numerous  candles.  Amusing  transparencies 
were  usually  suspended  in  the  windows  to  increase 
the  effect;  and  the  emission  of  flames  by  the  dol- 
phins and  the  elephant,  all  tended  to  e.xcite  greater 
surprise  while  the  people  beheld  the  crystalline 
mass." 

Thus,  there  wanted  not,  to  carry  on  the  parallel 
between  this  palace  and  the  magical  edifice  which 
Milton  describes, 


'  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naplilha  and  asphaltus,  yielding  light 
As  from  a  sky.    The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered  ;  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect." 

Crowds  of  visiters  were  continually  seen  around  this 
fantastic  and  unique  construction,  which  remained 
entire  from  the  beginning  of  January  almost  till  the 
middle  of  March.  The  glassy  fabric  then  began  to 
melt,  and  was  soon  afterwards  broken  into  pieces, 
and  the  ruins  were  conve3'ed  to  the  imperial  ice  cel- 
lar. On  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  this  costly  emblem  of  mundane  glory,  the  reader 
may  make  his  own  comment. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

From  Letters  on  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Journal,  the  following  statistical  views 
are  derived,  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently 
important  and  interesting,  to  occupy  a  place 
in  "The  Friend."  R- 

1.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  exhibited  in  the  areas 
of  the  respective  states,  territories,  and  districts: 

Square  miles. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  or  one-third  of  that 

State,  15,883 
Western  Virginia,  or  one  third  of  that  State,  22,208 


Ohio, 
Kentucky, 
I  ndiana, 
Tennessee, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Louisiana, 
Mi.-;sissippi, 
Alabama, 
West  Florida, 
Michigan  Territory, 
Huron  District, 
Osage  District, 
Miiudan  District, 
Sioux  Distri<jl, 
Ozark  District, 


39,750 
40,500 
36,500 
40,200 
57,900 
C5,500 
60,700 
49,300 
47,680 
52,900 
27,840 
38,000 
120,975 
91,980 
295,203 
162,385 
83,350 


Total,  1,348,704 
We  may  safely  estimate  the  area  of  the  Valley  o' 
the  Mississippi  at  ure  million  three  hundred  and  Jifly 
thousand  square  miles;  for,  strictly  speaking,  nearly 
the  one-half,  instead  of  the  ono-third  part  of  Virgi- 
nia is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  So  is  a  small 
part  of  the  Not  th  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of  Georgia. 
But  these  iVagmeiits  arc  not  estimated,  and  in  round 
numbers  the  above  named  amount  is  sulficiently  ac- 
curate. From  this  it  appears  that  the  Volley  of  the 
.Mississippi  is  about  the  cue  twenly-eighlh  part  of  the 
uh(dr  laud  surface  of  tlie  globe. 

2.  The  population  of  llie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  1790,  was  only  about  100,000,  (I  mean  while  po- 
pulation, exclusive  of  the  aborigines.)  Now  it  is  more 
than/our  niii/iojis,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
tiililp  which  is  mnrlo  frnm  an  authentic  statement  of 


Western  Pennsylvania, 

Western  Virginia, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Tennessee, 

Arkansas  Territory, 

Michigan  do. 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

West  Florida, 


Population,  1830. 
336,550 
200,000 
937,679 
688,844 
341,582 
157,575 
140,084 
684,822 

30,383 
310,128 
136,806 
2)5,791 
309,206 

17,362 


Total,  4,227,812 

Of  the  above  stated  population,  653,600  are  slaves, 
and  44,858,  are  free  coloured  people.  It  will  be  soen 
from  the  above  statement,  that,  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  a  fraction  less  than 
thirtte7imiUions,i\\<i.t  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  nearly  the  one  third  part  of  it.  In  1790  it  was  not 
the  one  thirtieth  pari! 

3.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  gives 
the  total  sales  of  public  land  in  each  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  exceptina  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  during  nine  years  and  a  half, 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1820,  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1829.  This  document  must  prove  interesting  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country,  as  it  goes  to  show  the 
immense  purchases  of  its  lands,  the  consequent  in- 
crease and  spread  of  its  population,  and  its  addition- 
al strength  and  improvement.  It  shows  also  to  what 
States  in  the  vvest  the  tide  of  emigration  most 
strongly  set  during  that  period. 

Acres.  lOOths. 
In  Ohio,  1,405,267  73 

In  Indiana,  2,169,149  70 

In  Illinois,  667,200  44 

In  Missouri,  923,506  32 

In  Alabama,    ^  1.459,054  78 

In  Mississippi,'  544,523  82 

In  Louisiana,  158,839  75 

In  Michigan,  443,209  23 

In  Arkansas,  59,899  36 

In  Florida,  336,567  50 

In  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  there  is  now 
but  little  public  land,  and  whatever  there  is  belongs 
to  those  Slates.  Those  States  always  owned  the 
public  lands  within  their  limits.  The  territory  of 
Kentucky  belonged  originally  to  Virginia.  When 
Kentucky  became  independent,  Virginia  released 
her  claim  in  favour  of  the  general  government. 
Tennessee  once  was  territory  belonging  to  North 
Carolina.  That  State  renounced  her  claim  some 
forty  years  ago.  A  large  portion  of  the  public  land 
was  granted  by  the  general  government  of  the  Slate 
of  Tennessee,  at  ditt'LTcnt  times,  including  the  grant, 
a  few  years  since,  of  the  Hiwnssee  district  in  East 
Tennessee,  then  purchased  from  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. 

4.  Indian  population  in  llie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  following  statement  may  not  be  unacceptable 

to  your  readers  at  the  present  time,  when  the  con- 
dition and  future  prospects  of  the  Indians  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stales  and  Territories,  are 
exciting  uncommon  interest.  It  may  not  be  minutely 
accurate.    I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  correct 
as  possible.    It  is  a  dilficull  matter  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  Indians  in  each  tribe.    As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  tribes 
wilhin  the  Valley,  and  of  the  number  of  each  : 
Choctaws,  20,000 
Snakes,  20,000 
Creeks,  20,000 
Chcrokees,  15.000 
Black  Feet,  15,000 
Chippewas,  15,000 
Sioux,  13,000 
Pawnees,  12,000 
Assineboins,  8,000 
Polawataniies,  6,500 
Winnebagoes,  5,800 
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Osages,  5,000 

Menomonies,  4,200 

Crows,  4,500 

Scminoles,  4,000 

Arripahas,  4,000 

Chickasaws,  3-600 

Otlawas,  4,000 

Algonquins,  3,000 
Thirty-seven  small  tribes,  in  all  44,600 

Total,  236,000 


This  estimate  includes  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe  which  is  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  which  is  about  9,600  ;  so  that  there  are 
about  226,400  Indians  in  what  I  have  described,  in 
these  letters,  as  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add,  that  the  number 
of  Indians  in  the  Atiantic  States  is  about  18,500  ; 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  what  is  called 
the  district  of  Oregon,  there  are  supposed  to  be 
80,000. 


THE  AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Behold  the  western  evening  light ! 

It  melts  in  evening  gloom  ; 
So  calmly  Christians  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  winds  breathe  low  ;  the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree  ; 

So  gently  glows  the  parting  breath, 
When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed  I 
"f  is  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast ! 
'Tis  like  the  memory  left  behind, 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now  above  the  dews  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears  ; 
So  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears. 

But  soon  the  morning's  happier  light, 

Its  glory  shall  restore  ; 
And  eye-lids  that  are  sealed  in  death 

Shall  wake  to  close  no  more. 

Peabody. 


LOTTERIES. 

The  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Christian 
Observer,  (English)  of  1827.  There  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  facts  stated,  and  the  readers 
of  the  Observer  must  have  viewed  the  para- 
graph as  a  cutting  sarcasm  upon  the  state  of 
society  liere. 

"  We  have  lotteries,"  says  the  American 
Christian  Spectator,  "for  schools  and  for 
bridges,  for  colleges  and  monuments;  lotteries 
for  churches,  and  lotteries  for  bishops.  Religion, 
which  has  so  clean  escaped  from  the  pollutions 
of  the  old  world  as  to  abhor  the  connection  of 
church  and  stale,  has  found  in  this  freer  hemi- 
sphere a  new  ally.  If  things  go  on  happily, 
we  may  live  to  behold  our  waste  villages  with 
a  church  at  one  end  for  the  support  of  religion, 
and  a  lottery-office  at  the  other  for  the  support 
of  a  minister." 

Amusements  of  the  stage. — ^Were  the  sen- 
timents taught  on  the  s^age  uniformly  and 
unequivocally  contrary  to  the  morality  of  the 
Bible  ;  did  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre  con- 
sist only  of  the  abandoned  and  the  profligate, 
then  this  engine  of  Satau  would  not  be  half  so 


successful  as  it  is  found  to  be.  In  such  a  case 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  need  for 
me  to  warn  the  young  persons  of  this  congre- 
gation against  frequenting  such  a  i)lace  ;  you 
would  shun  it  as  you  shun  ihc  grosser  scenes 
of  shameless  wickedness,  of  which  you  hear 
and  read  with  unfeigned  abhorrence  :  but  the 
mixture  of  a  little  good  with  much  evil  ;  the 
interspersing  of  a  few  correct  sentiments  with 
that  mass  of  moral  poison  whose  only  effect 
can  be  to  call  into  active  exercise  the  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  ;  the  coimtenance  and 
support  of  a  few  estimable,  and,  as  far  as 
worldly  virtue  goes,  excellent  persons  ;  all  this 
serves  as  a  lure  to  draw  many  to  the  theatre, 
who  could  not  otherwise  have  been  persuaded 
to  enter  it,  and  as  an  apology  to  their  con- 
sciences when  they  are  tiiere  ;  it  furnishes  a 
plausible  argument  to  the  advocates  of  the 
stage,  and  is  employed  to  sanction  and  sanctify 
all  the  abominable  things  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.— Best. 


Education  in  Iceland,  without  schools. — The 
following  statement  made  by  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  has  recently  visited  Icehuid,  is  wort!)y  of 
record,  as  a  curiosity  of  education. — "  On  in- 
quiring into  the  slate  of  mental  cultivation  in 
Iceland,  we  are  struck  with  tlie  universal  dif- 
fusion of  (he  general  principles  of  knowledge 
among  its  inhabitants.  Though  there  is  only 
one  school  in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school 
is  exclusively  designed  for  the  education  of 
such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in  church 
or  state,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet 
with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and 
write  with  ease.  Domestic  education  is  most 
rigidly  attended  to  ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  recol- 
lect entering  a  hut  where  I  did  not  find  some 
individual  or  another  capable  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  me  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understand- 
ing of  people  in  the  same  rank  of  society  in 
other  countries  of  Europe." 

Liverpool  Blind  Asylum, — An  American 
gentleman  in  Liverpool  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  interesting  institution,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  : 

"  The  building  itself  is  a  plain  two  story 
erection,  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
town,  and  built  up  as  an  qblong  square,  the 
interior  presenting  an  open  space  neatly 
paved.  Workshops  run  around  this  court, 
both  above  and  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
inmates  at  present  are  about  120,  male  and 
female,  and  are  employed  in  separate  apart- 
ments. The  branches  of  industry  practised 
by  these  unfortunate  blind  persons,  are  basket 
making,  in  which  they  appear  to  excel ;  shoe- 
makiog,  weaving,  principally  narrow  carpet- 
ing, of  the  Venetian  kind  ;  and  a  rope  walk 
for  spinning  twine  and  yarn  appears  to  answer 
very  well.  I  understand  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  learning  them  any  of  the  handi- 
craft trades,  but  many  of  them  display  great 
musical  talent,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  with  much  success." — 
Sunday  School  Journal,  ' 


Sagacity  of  a  grey-hound  and  pointer. — 
A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
Scotland,  kept  a  grey-hound  and  a  pointer, 
and,  being  fond  of  coursing,  the  pointer  was 
accustomed  to  find  the  hares,  and  the  grey- 
hound to  catch  them.  When  the  season  was 
over,  it  was  found  that  the  dogs  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  by  themselves,  and  killing 
the  hares  for  their  own  amusement.  To 
prevent  this  a  large  iron  ring  was  fastened  to 
the  pointer's  neck  by  a  leather  collar,  and 
hung  down,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dog  from 
running  or  jumping  over  dykes,  &c.  The 
animals,  however,  continued  to  stroll  out  to 
the  fields  together ;  and  one  day  the  gentle- 
man, suspecting  all  was  not  right,  resolved  to 
watch  them,  and,  to  his  surpiise,  found  that 
the  moment  they  thought  they  were  unob- 
served, the  grey-hound  took  up  the  iron  ring 
in  his  mouth,  and,  carrying  it,  they  set  off  to 
the  hills,  and  began  to  search  for  hares  as 
usual.  They  were  followed,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  whenever  the  pointer  scented  the 
hare,  the  ring  was  dropped,  and  the  grey- 
hound stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  poor  puss 
the  moment  the  other  drove  her  from  her 
form,  but  that  he  uniformly  returned  to  assist 
his  companion  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
object. — Doughty's  Cabinet. 

The  Quail. — About  thirty  years  ago  this 
bird  was  unknown  in  Canada.  It  abounds 
in  the  upper  provinces,  but  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  lower.  Its  habits  appear  re- 
markable, although  probably  not  more  so  than 
those  of  any  other  w-ild  fowl  when  carefully 
watched.  A  gentleman,  of  much  patient 
research  in  regard  to  wild  animals,  who  has 
been  a  resident  in  Upper  Canada  since  the 
quails  first  made  their  appearance,  happened 
to  have  above  a  hundred  at  one  period  alive, 
and  took  much  pleasure  in  the  evening 
watching  their  motions,  wbere  they  were  con- 
fined. As  it  grew  dusk,  the  birds  formed 
themselves  into  coveys  or  parties  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  in  a  circle,  the  heads  out,  and  tails 
clustered  in  the  centre.  One  bird  always 
stood  guard  to  each  party,  and  remained  per- 
fectly stationary  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  par- 
ticular chuck  being  given,  another  sentinel 
immediately  took  his  place,  and  relieved  him 
with  as  much  regularity  as  any  garrison  could 
boast.  It  became  a  matter  of  further  curiosity 
to  observe  how  they  Avould  meet  the  extra 
duty  occasioned  by  the  havoc  of  the  cook. 
For  this  also  a  remedy  was  found  ;  and  the 
gentleman  remarked  with  admiration,  that  as 
their  number  decreased,  the  period  of  watch 
was  extended  from  a  half  to  a  whole  hour, 
in  the  same  form,  and  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


A  woman  who  always  used  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship  with  great  punctuality  ;  and  took 
care  to  be  always  in  time,  was  asked,  how  it 
was  she  could  always  come  so  early.  She 
answered  very  wisely,  "  That  it  was  part  of 
her  religion  not  to  disturb  the  religion  of 
others." 
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THE  FitlEND. 


For"  The  Friend.'' 
MARY  GRIFFIJT. 

The  following  account  of  Mary  Griffin, 
taken  from  the  Annual  Monitor  of  1813, 
forwarded  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend."  It 
is  interesting  not  only  as  a  remarkable  in 
stance  of  longevity,  but  of  early  devotion  and 
persevering  consistency  in  a  religious  course. 
To  attain  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and 
eighty  of  these  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
her  Lord,  is  a  case  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  modern  times. 

R.  J. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  editor  re 
ceived  the  following  account  says,  "  From 
what  I  have  heard  from  a  friend  who  knew 
her  very  well,  she  had  great  native  strength 
of  mind,  corresponding  to  that  vigour  of  con- 
stitution which  was  necessary  to  carry  her, 
w^ith  faculties  but  little  impaired,  through  the 
long  course  of  a  hundred  years  :  and  contrary 
to  what  is  often  supposed,  that  early  maturity 
forebodes  a  quick  decay,  her  understanding, 
in  infancy,  appeared  more  forward  than  is 
common  in  children  of  the  same  age.  It  was 
told  me,  that  when  she  was  six  years  old, 
being  present  when  her  parents  were  convers- 
ing about  their  minister's  salary,  and  the 
mother  advising  to  liberality,  remarked,  '  We 
must  not  starve  the  gospel.'  The  little  girl 
replied:  'Starve  the  gospel,  mother!  that 
you  cannot  do  ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth.' 
An  instance  of  Mary  Griffin's  fortitude  in 
affliction,  was  also  related  to  me  by  a  person 
in  New  York,  whose  house  I  think  she  made 
her  home  when  occasionally  in  that  city.  At 
the  time  of  a  yearly  meeting  which  she  attend- 
ed many  years  ago,  an  account  arrived  of  the 
death  of  one  of  her  sons  by  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent. The  news  was  tenderly  and  cautiously 
communicated  to  her,  when  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  in  the  words  of  Job,  '  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  And  after  retiring  awhile 
to  her  chamber,  she  attended  the  next  meet- 
ing, whete  she  spoke  excellently." 

A  testimony  of  Nine  Partners  monthly 
meeting,  (North  America)  concerning  cur  be- 
loved ancient  friend,  Mary  Griffin,  deceased  : 

"  She  was  born,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts we  can  obtain,  at  Stonnington,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  5th  mo.  1710,  of 
parents  of  the  society  of  Presbyterians  ;  who, 
being  zealous  in  their  profession,  endeavoured 
to  educate  her  agreeably  thereto.  Her  mind 
was  early  and  tenderly  visited  with  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  love,  agreeably  to  her  own 
expressions,  viz :  '  I  do,  from  a  degree  of 
experience,  certainly  know,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  moving  upon  the  minds  of  children 
in  early  life ;  reproving  for  evil  doing,  and 
justifying  for  well  doing,  and,  when  young,  I 
often  retired  alone,  and  the  breathings  of  my 
mind  were,  that  if  I  were  spared  to  arrive  at 
the  state  of  a  woman,  that  the  Lord  would  ena- 
ble me  to  become  a  good  woman.  But  not 
yielding  in  faithfulness  to  the  manifestations 
of  truth,  my  mind  was  led  into  youthful  vani- 
ties, for  which  I  was  secretly  reproved  ;  and, 
when  arrived  at  mature  age,  attending  a  meet- 


ing appointed  by  Friends  near  my  residence, 
the  Father  of  mercies  was  pleased  to  meet 
with  me  in  a  wonderful  manner.  May  I  ne- 
ver forget  the  tender  dealings  of  a  gracious 
God  !'  As  she  attended  to  the  teachings  of 
divine  grace,  her  understanding  became  en- 
larged in  knowledge  and  experience  in  spiri- 
tual things ;  and  through  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  truth,  she  came  forth  in  a 
public  testimony  for  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, about  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age. 

"  In  the  year  1745,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  into  the  compass  of  this  monthly 
meeting,  and  became  eminently  qualified  for 
service  and  usefulness,  in  the  management  of 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  Her  ministry 
was  lively  ;  and  she  was  frequently  led,  in  the 
flowings  of  gospel  love,  tenderly  to  invite  the 
youth  to  forsake  the  vanites  of  this  life  ;  clear- 
ly holding  up  to  view,  the  great  advantage  of 
an  early  dedication,  or  choosing  the  Lord  for 
their  portion ;  and,  as  she  dwelt  near  the 
spring  of  eternal  life  in  her  own  mind,  so  she 
was  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  disciple,  loving,  kind,  affection- 
ate, and  courteous  to  all.  She  several  times 
travelled  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  in  divers 
parts  of  this  yearly  meeting,  and  twice  into 
New  England.  Her  services  in  these  visits 
were  very  satisfactory  and  comfortable  to  her 
friends  :  and  when  more  than  four  score  years 
of  age,  she  performed  a  very  acceptable  and 
extensive  visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to 
the  northern  parts  of  this  yearly  meeting;  in 
which  the  divine  life  manifestly  accompanied 
her  religious  services,  she  being  supported 
and  carried  through  to  admiration. 

"  She  continued  lively  and  green  in  very  ad- 
vanced age,  her  mind  appearing  centred  and 
settled  on  the  living  foundation  ;  and  about 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age,  performed  a 
very  satisfactory  visit,  to  a  member  of  the 
monthly  meetings,  in  Nine  Partners  and  Stan- 
ford quarterly  meetings,  and  the  families  con- 
stituting them.  In  the  hundredth  year  of  her 
age,  when  she  was  so  weak  in  body  as  not  to 
be  well  able  to  stand  alone,  she  felt  her  mind 
drawn  to  visit  a  part  of  the  families  of  Nine 
Partners  particular  meeting  ;  which  by  the  aid 
of  her  friends  she  performed,  and  was  led  to 
point  out,  and  speak  with  clearness  to  parti- 
cular states  among  those  she  visited.  She 
also  attended  several  public  meetings  at  that 
place,  wherein  she  was  admirably  favoured  to 
communicate  suitable  counsel  in  a  very  lively 
and  pertinent  manner.  In  these  visits,  that 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist  was  abundantly 
verified,  viz  :  '  Those  that  be  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts 
of  our  God:  they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in 
old  age  ;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.' 

"Having  been  long  exercised  in  her  heaven- 
ly Master's  cause,  she  seemed  absorbed  in 
his  love  ;  and  her  converse  was  much  about 
the  things  pertaining  to  an  everlasting 
state.  When  retired  and  meditating  alone, 
which  was  her  frequent  practice,  she  was  heard 
to  say,  *  I  hope  ere  long  to  rest  eternally  in 
the  arms  of  thy  love.'  Another  time,  on  re- 
covering from  a  fainting  fit,  to  which  she  was 
subject,  she  exclaimed,  '  I  feel  love  to  flow 
to  all  mankind,  and  I  believe  this  love  will 


yet  increase,  and  truth  prosper  and  spread 
through  distant  lands,  even  where  they  sit  as 
it  were  in  darkness;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
do  the  sea.  My  heart  is  filled  with  praises  to 
the  Lord,  that  he  not  only  called  me  in  my 
youth,  but  enabled  me  to  follow  him  ;  and  is 
yet  with  me  in  old  age.  Oh !  it  is  well,  when 
we  can  say  with  the  apostle,  '  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.' 

"  She  gradually  declined,  continuing  in  a 
sweet  frame  of  mind,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  the  12th  month,  she  desired  her 
daughter,  who  had  been  with  her  on  a  visit, 
and  proposed  returning  to  stay  another  day, 
as  she  had  long  wished  her  to  be  present  at 
her  close.  Towards  evening  after  a  fainting 
fit,  she  called  for  her  children,  and  grand- 
children, and  addressed  them  with  her  last 
words,  saying,  '  Fear  the  Lord  above  all 
things,  and  keep  up  your  religious  meetings.' 
In  a  few  hours  afterwards  she  breathed  her 
last,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  12th  month, 
1810,  aged  100  years  and  about  7  months  ; 
having,  we  doubt  not,  obtained  the  fulness  of 
her  petition,  which  was,  '  May  I  be  favoured 
so  to  live,  that  I  may  at  last  receive  the  re- 
ward of '  well  done,'  and  an  entrance  '  into 
the  joy  of  my  Lord.' 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  Nine  Partners 
monthly  meeting,  the  18th  of  4th  mo.  1811,  by 


Philip  Hoeg, 
Phebe  Howes 


Clerks. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
GREEN  STREET  MEETING. 

"  Many  moutlis  shall  be  opened."    J.  Comly. 

"  They  shall  be  tormented  Willi  llietrulh."  A.  Lower. 

On  first  day  morning,30th  of  last  month,  seve- 
ral adherents  of  the  separatists,  whose  mouths 
have  been  opened  according  to  this  predic- 
tion, presented  themselves  at  the  Green  Street 
gates,  and  were  refused  admittance  by  the 
committee  on  guard.  They  proceeded  to  hold 
a  meeting  as  near  the  house  as  they  could, 
and  a  company  of  from  200  to  300  persons 
surrounded  them  in  the  street  and  on  the  pave- 
ment. Chairs  were  provided  to  elevate  the 
speakers,  and  several  addressed  the  multitude 
on  various  topics,  declaiming  against  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  late  advocates  of 
"  toleration,"  and  their  attempts  to  arrest  what 
the  persecuted  band  call  "  a  free  gospel  mi- 
nistry." One  of  them  was  employed  in  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  discoursing  on  the 
various  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  in 
different  periods  of  the  world  upon  conscien- 
tious persons.  These  observations  appeared 
to  be  elicited  by  their  situation,  denied  the 
use  of  the  meeting  house  which  had  been 
characterised  as  the  retreat  of  the  oppressed. 
Another  depicted  to  one  of  the  guards  the 
"  tormented"  state  of  those  who  were  concern- 
ed in  resisting  their  preaching,  and  a  cry  of 
fire  being  made,  which  some  remarked  was  a 
false  alarm,  she  observed,  that  the  fire  of 


THE  FRIEND. 


which  she  spoke,  was  no  false  alarm,  but  was 
kindled  like  a  flame  in  their  breasts.  The 
crowd  increased  in  the  afternoon  to  many 
hundred— the  street  was  completely  obstruct- 
ed, and  rudeness  was  offered  by  some  of  the 
boys.  Such  was  the  agitation  produced  by 
this  tumultuous  scene,  that  the  police  officer 
of  the  district  was  called  upon,  but  one  of  the 
more  liberal  members  of  Green  Street,  who 
adheres  to  the  principles  for  which  they  re- 
treated, and  considers  those  people  harshly 
used,  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to 
preach  in  the  public  high-way  so  long  as  the 
peace  was  not  violated,  and  the  civil  autho- 
rity accordingly  declined  interfering.  Differ- 
ent opinions  prevail  amongst  the  Green  St. 
Hicksites  respecting  the  expediency  of  the 
present  course.  One  party  contends  that  every 
conscientious  person  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
another  that  if  kindness  and  a  proper  treat- 
ment had  been  extended  towards  those  out- 
casts, some  of  them,  instead  of  being  driven 
into  the  streets,  would  have  become  eminent 
speakers  in  their  Society.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  have  been  able  to  avert  or  control 
the  present  storm  ;  for  a  more  determined  and 
dominant  party,  whose  forbearance  has  become 
completely  exhausted  by  the  plain  dealing  of 
those  "  little  ones,"  and  reckless  of  all  conse 
quences,  admit  of  no  palliation  or  temporiz 
ing  with  them,  but  declare  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  enter  their  premises.  The  gates  are 
therefore  rigidly  guarded,  and  a  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  saw  them,  on  a  fifth  day,  trans- 
porting one  of  the  men  to  the  pavement.  On 
his  second  attempt  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
house,  they  pushed  him  towards  the  gate, 
when  he  fell,  on  which  they  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  again  carried  him  out. 

Thus,  by  evidence  on  every  hand,  the  unity 
of  this  reorganised  and  professedly  liberal 
body  is  interrupted  ;  adivision  exists  amongst 
its  members,  producing  a  state  of  things,  es 
pecially  in  the  meetings  of  Green  St.,  Cher 
ry  Street,  Wilmington,  &cc.  extremely  per 
plexing  and  mortifying.  Measures  have  been 
pursued,  which  those  who  thought  the  retreat 
had  released  them  from  the  shackles  of  tyran- 
ny and  ecclesiastical  domination  deem  op 
pressive,  and  calculated  to  destroy  those  bene 
fits,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  which  they 
withdrew  from  Friends,  but  which  daily  ex- 
perience proves  they  have  failed  to  find  since 
they  left  the  parent  Society.    See  the  epistle 
4th  mo.  1827. 

From  the  pretensions  of  the  followers  of 
Elias  Hicks,  especially  those  who  received 
his  family  visit  in  this  meeting,  which 
Cockburn  says,  "  was  the  most  qtdet,  most 
consistent,  and  exemplary  of  any  meeting  in 
the  city,"  p.  142,  we  could  hardly  have  con- 
templated such  discord,  and  animosity,  at 
this  early  period  of  their  reorganised  ex- 
istence, as  that  exhibited  in  those  disgraceful 
scenes  we  have  described.  We  say  disgrace- 
ful, because,  while  they  pretended  to  be  the 
exclusive  champions  of  toleration,  and  the 
genuine  successors  of  the  original  Quakers, 
they  have  trampled  their  principles  under 
foot,  and  given  rise  to  a  tumult,  of  which  we 
know  of  no  similar  instance  in  the  history 
of  Friends,  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  their 


disorganising  scheme.    We  would  call  the 
attention  of  Abraham  Lower,  S.  Noble,  W. 
Stevenson,  J.  Warner,  J.  Newport,  E.  Shot- 
well,  and  other  members  of  Green-street,  back 
to  the  violence  and  bitterness,  which  often 
marked  their  declamations  against  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting.    How  was 
even  a  word,  or  an  occurrence  of  trifling  im- 
port distorted,  and  magnified  into  a  crime, 
while  they  represented  tlieniselves  as  borne 
down  and  persecuted,  and  denied  an  equal 
participation  in  the  right  of  speech,  and  de- 
cision in  society  ?    Ancient  and  venerable 
men,  who  .  stood  firm  to  the  cause  and  testi- 
mony of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  were 
pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  and  re- 
proach, as  enemies  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  society.    They  were  stigmatised  as  popes 
and  inquisitors,  armed  with  the  spirit  of  fire 
and  faggot,  against  the  advocates  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  views.     Young  men  were 
upbraided  with  coalescing  with  "  their  sires," 
as  they  were  contemptuously  styled,  in  the 
evil  design  of  aggrandising  themselves  at  the 
ruin  of  others.    Every  means  which  a  dis- 
tempered imagination   could   invent,  were 
called  into  eflbrt^  to  produce  indignant  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  stood  for  the  defence 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  they  refused 
to  bow  down  to,  and  worship  the  image, 
scepticism  and  misrule,  which  the  followers 
of  E.  Hicks  sought  to  set  up.    Will  the 
Green  street  separatists,  who  were  the  chief 
actors  in  criminating  Friends,  now  persuade 
us  they  were  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
escape  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  ; 
or,  that  they  even  believe  their  own  sugges- 
tions and  assertions  were  true,  respecting 
those  long  tried,  and  established  members  of 
the  church  1    Impossible  !    Tt  is  too  obvious 
that  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  a  few  ambitious  individuals, 
restless  of  control,  or  superiority,  stirred  up 
discontent  in  others,  who  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  folly,  in  pursuing  the  doubt- 
ful fortunes  of  their  deluded  leaders.  We 
have  often  mourned  over  them,  being  con- 
vinced they  were  forsaking  their  own  mer- 
cies, and  sooner  or  later,  would  find  them- 
selves entangled  in  the  snares  they  prepared 
for  others.    Disrespect  to  age,  and  to  the 
authority  of  discipline,  a  loose  and  sceptical 
feeling  in  relation  to   religious  principle, 
must  produce  a  reckless  disregard  of  those 
sympathies  and  obligations,  which  bind  man 
to  man,  in  the  great  concerns  of  salvation  ; 
the  annihilation  of  those  distinctions  in  re- 
ligious society,  which  arise  from  difference 
of  gifts  and  faithfulness  to  duty,  paves  the 
way  for  persons  to  assume  stations  in  the 
church,  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  by 
which  anarchy  and  confusion  are  introduced. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  that  having  familiarized 
themselves  to  those  views  and  sentiments 
which  level  all  distinctions,  and  sweep  away 
the  authority  of  government,  and  taught  their 
adherents  to  act  according  to  their  own  per- 
suasions, without  respecting  the  judgment  of 
man,  that  they  should  find  it  impossible  to 
realize  any  thing  thing  like  system  or  order, 
in  such  an  association  ? 


ing  set  at  defiance  the  discipline,  the  usage 
of  Society,  and  the  authority  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  which  instituted  it.  As  far  as  was 
in  its  power,  if  broke  loose  from  the  society, 
and  virtually  destroyed  its  own  existence,  as 
a  component  part  of  it.  It  taught  its  mem- 
bers rebellion  against  all  order,  all  control, 
both  in  discipline,  and  in  doctrine.  Can  it 
then  regard  with  surprise  their  refusal  to 
yield  to  its  dictates  1  And  on  what  ground 
has  it  the  effrontery  to  coerce  them  into  sub- 
mission ?  O.  P. 


Green-street  meet 


There  is  a  tone  of  good  sense  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  remarks  relative  to 
the  present  prospect  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  copied  from 
the  National  Gazette  of  4th  instant. 

The  more  sanguine  of  our  "  cotomporaries" 
anticipate  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
civilization,  from  the  insurrectionary  spirit  and 
movements  in  Europe.  We  entertain  the  same 
wishes,  but  are  not  so  confident  as  to  the 
results.  Political  discord  and  civil  wars 
cripple  and  retard  productive  and  refining  in- 
dustry ;  general  wars  have  a  like  effect,  and 
give  ascendency  to  the  military  passions,  pur- 
suits, and  habits.  Politics  and  arms  supersede 
science  and  letters  ;  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  widely  impeded  or  partially  fostered. 

The  progress  of  civilization  depends  less 
upon  the  promulgation  of  general  principles 
of  right  and  true  order,  than  upon  the  enlarged 
and  heightened  improvement  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  practical  diffusive  education  and 
literature,  and  positive  science,  and  upon  the 
increased  tranquil  labour  of  nations  in  the  fine 
and  mechanic  arts.  The  great  struggle  which 
seems  about  to  take  place,  as  it  is  said  between 
the  doctrines  and  supporters  of  liberty  and 
despotism, must  be  fierce,  sanguinary  and  long; 
ts  original  motives,  proper  tendencies,  princi- 
pal agents,  may  undergo  considerable  and 
mischievous  changes  ;  it  may  produce  internal 
dissensions  and  contests  ;  it  may  be  attended 
with  crimes,  ravages,  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
on  both  sides,  which  will  totally  alter  its  pristine 
character  :  disappointment,  fatigue,  disgust, 
an  eager  desire  of  repose  and  some  kind  of 
security,  will  then  predominate  with  the  mass 
of  the  old  parties,  and  absolute  government  be 
invoked  as  the  only  remedy  of  intolerable  evils. 

This  very  era  in  Europe,  which  is  hailed  as 
so  auspicious  for  freedom  and  civilization, 
might  be  considered  as  but  the  beginning  of 
scenes  of  wild  and  promiscuous  conflict, — of 
confusion  and  desolation, — inordinate  excite- 
ment, premature  enterprises  and  popular 
excesses,  desperate  blows  of  tyranny  and 
expedients  of  craft,  by  which  a  relapse  into 
comparative  barbarism  may  be  occasioned.  It 
is  a  delightful  theory  or  vision — the  deliverance 
and  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  it  seems  to  be 
warranted  by  some  views  of  their  history  and 
condition  for  the  last  half  century  :  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  implicitly  received,  at  least  until  the 
relative  position,  array  and  means  of  the  anta- 
gonists in  Europe  be  impartially  examined, 
without  forgetting  the  infirmities  and  vices  of 
human  nature,  the  composition  of  European 
society,  and  the  vaaious  causes  of  discomfiture 
ias  well  as  the  sources  of  success.    Our  hopes 
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for  the  interests  of  freedom  and  civilization 
rest  mainly  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  Ame- 
rican institutions.  If  u  e  maintain  our  republic 
and  our  union,  in  peace  and  entireness,  we 
shall  keep  open  sufficient  scope  for  the  utmost 
possible  advances  of  human  character  and 
condition,  and  in  relation  to  ourselves,  have 
but  little  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  Providence  has  privileged  us  with 
all  power  and  facilities  ; — let  it  be  our  chief 
concern  and  trust  to  preserve  and  use  them 
duly. 

One  of  the  magistrates  of  Harbour  Grace, 
had  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  half  breed 
kind,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
lanthern  before  his  master  at  night,  as  steadily 
as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do;  stop 
ping  short  when  he  made  a  stop,  and  proceed 
ing  when  he  saw  him  disposed  to  follow.  If 
his  owner  was  from  home,  as  soon  as  the  lan- 
thern was  fixed  in  his  mouth,  and  the  com- 
mand given,  "  go  fetch  thy  master,"  he  would 
immediately  set  off,  and  proceed  directly  to 
the  town,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  from  his  place  of  residence. 
When  there,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  every 
house,  which  he  k-  ew  his  master  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  laying  down 
his  lanthern,  would  growl  and  beat  at  the  door, 
making  all  the  noise  in  his  power,  until  it  was 
opened.  If  his  owner  was  not  there,  he  would 
proceed  farther  in  the  same  manner,-  until  he 
found  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him  only 
once  to  a  house,  this  was  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  take  that  house  in  his  rounds. 

AMERICAN  CONVENTION. 

The  22d  biennial  stated  meeting  of  the 
American  Convention,  for  promoting  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  &c.  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  the  second  Monday  (9th)  of 
January  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  All  the 
abolition,  manumission,  anti-slavery  and  free 
produce  societies  in  the  United  States,  are 
entitled  to  a  representation,  not  exceeding 
ten,  and  are  invited  to  participate. 

R.  P.  Anderson,  Washington, 
CuAS.  S.  Cope,  Philadelphia, 

Secretaries. 
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"  We  have  gratefiilly  to  believe  that  the 
wing  of  ancient  and  everlasting  goodness  was 
measurably  spread  over  us,  affording  an  en- 
couraging and  animating  hope,  that  though 
reduced  to  a  weak  and  low  state,  we  are  still 
under  the  tender  notice  and  regard  of  Him 
who  feedeth  his  flock  by  day  and  watcheth 
over  them  by  night.  As  an  evidence  of  our 
being  thuscared  for,  a  little  capacity  was  mer- 
cifully afforded,  not  only  to  travail  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her 
borders,  but  in  an  especial  manner,  that  those 
who  are  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  morning  of 
their  days,  might  become  more  and  more 
willing  to  submit  to  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  love  of  God,  and  thereby  know  the 
work  of  righteousness  to  be  peace,  and  the 
effect  thereof  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever — that  Jerusalem  is  indeed  a 'quiet  ha 
bitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall 
ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the 
cords  thereof  be  broken." 


In  placing  on  the  pages  of  "The  Friend'' 
notices  of  recent  occurrences  amongst  the 
separatists,  we  have  several  objects  in  view. 
First,  to  induce  serious  reflection  in  those 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transactions, 
by  contrasting  them  with  their  former  pro 
fessions  and  practice.  Secondly,  to  bring  into 
view  the  fruits  of  their  principles,  now  they 
are  disconnected  from  Friends,  to  guard 
others  against  adopting  them  :  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  such  of  their  party 
who  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  their  secession,  but  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  true  state  of  their  affairs,  and 
are  still  deceived  by  plausible  accounts  of 
harmony  and  prosperity  amongst  them.  Third 
ly,  to  record  them  as  a  warning  to  posterity  ; 
and  lastly,  though  not  least,  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  truth,  in  clearing  Friends  and  their 
Christian  principles  from  imputations  with 
which  the  separatists  have  endeavoured  to 
criminate  them,  and  also  from  being  iden- 
tified with  them. 

To  defend  those  persons  with  whom  they 
are  in  controversy  is  no  part  of  our  design. 
We  have  the  same  objection  to  their  principles 
and  preaching  which  we  had  when  they  dis- 
turbed the  meetings  of  Friends.  The  facts 
as  stated  are  derived  from  witnesses,  mostly 
of  their  own  Society,  against  which  we  are 
uninfluenced  by  feelings  of  hostility  in  giving 
publicity  to  them. 


The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  at  Baltimore, 
which  commenced  on  second  day,  the  31st 
ult.  (the  select  meeting  of  ministers  and  el- 
ders the  seventh  day  preceding),  concluded 
on  fifth  day  evening,  the  3(1  in.-<tant,  after  a 
session  of  four  days.  A  friend  who  was  in 
attendance,  thus  writes:  "The  several  con- 
cerns which  came  before  the  meeting  were 
resulted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  conde- 
scension;  and  although  the  number  present 
was  not  large,  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
evidence  was  afforded,  that  a  remnant,  of  in- 
creasing strength  and  number,  bound  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  i3%tin  preserved. 


The  following  was  sent  last  week,  but  not 
in  time  for  insertion  then. 

AN  EVENING  SCHOOL, 

For  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  coloured 
men,  will  be  opened  at  Friends'  school  house 
in  Willing's  alley,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  on  second  day  evening  next,  the  7th 
of  11th  month,  at  7  o'clock. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
John  Carter,  No.  21,  Perry  street ;  Thomas 
Booth,  No.  183,  Pine  street;  Thomas  Evans, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets  ; 


Joseph  Scattergood,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Spruce  streets;  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  No. 
■165,  Market  street ;  George  M.  Haverstick, 
No.  345,  Market  street;  John  M.  Whitall, 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Race  streets,  and  No. 
21,  Market  street;  Dr.  Joseph  Warrington, 
Front  above  Vine  street;  Thomas  Scattergood, 
No.  276,  north  Front  street,  and  at  the  school. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month  are 
Joel  Woodman,  near  Frankford ;  Thomas 
Bacon,  No.  190,  north  Front  street;  Thomas 
Evans,  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street ; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 

The  annexed  report  of  the  slave  trade 
between  four  states  only  in  this  liberty-pro- 
fessing land,  furnishes  sad  evidence  that 
amidst  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the 
overflowing  bounties  of  heaven,  of  which  the 
white  inhabitants  partake  luxuriously,  the 
obligations  of  religion  and  humanity  towards 
the  poor  descendants  of  Africa,  are  almost 
wholly  disregarded  in  the  southern  United 
States.  When  shall  the  end  of  this  evil  be, 
and  where  are  the  signs  of  its  approaching 
extermination  ? 

Slave  Traffic. — According  to  the  New 
Orleans  papers  there  were  impoited  into  that 
port  during  the  week  commencing  on  the  16th 
ult.  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
371  slaves,  principally  from  Virginia,  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Tribune,  from  Alexandria,  141 
By  the  Sarah,  from  Baltimore,  4 
By  the  United  States,  from  Norfolk,  150 
By  the  James  Ramsay,  from  Bal- 
timore, 2 
By  the  Susan,  from  Charleston,  14 
By  the  Atlas,  from  Charleston,  60 


Total,  371 
371  per  week  is  19,292  per  year,  7,800  of 
which,  according  to  the  above  rates,  from  Vir- 
ginia alone.  It  is  a  fact  that  men,  women 
and  children  are  raised  "  as  a  crop"  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  can  "  the  crop  be  so  productive  as 
to  afford  7,800  for  a  single  market?"  "All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal." — New  York 
Sentinel. 


Died — At  Moorestown,  N.  J.  on  the  4tli  inslnnt, 
Susan  Hispham,  wife  of  Josepli  Rispliam,  in  the  69th 
year  of  her  age.  A  respectable  member  of  Chester 
monthly  mectinsr. 

At  his  residence  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  on  the  15lh 
ull.  Gf.orgk  Abbott,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  A 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  BOUNTY. 

(Concluded  from  page  34.) 

Pitcairn's  island  has  since  been  visited  by 
numerous  voyagers,  who  all  confirm  the  state- 
ments given  by  Captain  Folger  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Staines.  The  most  recent  account  which 
has  been  published,  is  that  given  by  Captain 
Beechey,  who  touched  at  this  island  during 
his  voyage  in  the  ship  Blossom,  in  search  of 
Captain  Franklin,  in  the  year  1825.  At  this 
period  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  island 
was  sixty-six.  Of  the  twenty-seven  original 
settlers,  all  had  died  except  Adams  and  six 
of  the  women,  one  of  whom  had  left  the  island. 
There  were  ten  male  and  ten  female  child- 
ren of  the  first  generation,  and  twenty-three 
male  and  fifteen  female  grand-children.  Two 
white  men  had  also  settled  on  the  island,  and 
were  incorporated  into  the  happy  community. 

Captain  Beechey  describes  the  islanders 
as  a  handsome  people,  with  regular  features, 
their  eyes  of  a  bright  hazel,  and  betraying 
their  Tahitian  origin  in  the  lips — the  flattened 
nose  and  distended  nostrils.  Their  eye-brows 
are  thin,  their  hair  of  a  deep  black,  sometimes 
curled,  and  their  complexion  of  a  dark  gipsy 
hue.  The  women  are  tall  and  handsome,  and 
very  muscular.  Their  features  are  feminine, 
and  they  have  the  same  dark  complexion  as  the 
men.  Their  eyes  are  dark  and  bright,  and  they 
wear  their  long  black  hair,  turned  bact  from  the 
forehead,  and  braided  with  a  chaplet  of  wild 
flowers.  Their  teeth  are  fine,  and  their  counte- 
nances lively  and  good-natured.  They  wear  the 
papercloth  of  the  island,  and  theirdress  isapet- 
ticoat  and  a  mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
The  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  so  universal 
among  savage  nations,  is  carried  so  far  in  Ta- 
hiti and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  that  it  is 
death  for  a  woman  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  ,some  traces  of  this  barbarous  system  were 
found  at  Pitcairn's  island.  The  women  per- 
formed all  the  domestic  duties,  carried  home 
the  wood  for  cooking ;  and  at  dinner  they 
waited  till  the  men  had  dined  before  they  be- 
gan to  eat. 

The  village,  which  is  built  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  palm  trees,  consists  of  five  houses, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  cottages  on  the 
plantations,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 


Adams,  who  here  withdrew  himself  from  the 
cares  and  turmoil  of  his  little  kingdom.  The 
houses  are  substantially  but  roughly  built  of 
wood,  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  are 
two  stories  in  height.  The  floor  is  raised  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  weather-boards, 
instead  of  being  nailed  to  the  posts,  are  fitted 
in  grooves,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  out 
in  warm  weather.  The  access  to  the  chamber 
is  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap-door.  The  lower 
room  is  appropriated  for  eating,  and  has  a  large 
table  in  the  middle,  with  stools  placed  round 
it.  The  upper  story  is  furnished  with  a  bed- 
stead in  each  corner,  raised  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  paper  mulberry  or  cloth  tree.  The  mat- 
trass  is  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  each  bed  is 
furnished  with  three  sheets  of  native  cloth. 
There  are  several  pathways  leading  from  the 
village  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  island.  Around 
the  houses  are  the  gardens  and  small  enclo- 
sures, for  the  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  and 
beyond,  extending  far  up  the  mountains,  are 
the  plantations  of  plantain,  bananas,  yams, 
melons,  the  taro  plant,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the 
cloth  tree.  Every  cottage  has  its  outhouse 
for  making  cloth,  its  poultry  house,  pig  sty, 
and  bake  oven.  This  latter  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  Tahiti,  and  is  merely  an  excava- 
tion in  the  earth,  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked 
by  means  of  heated  stones.  Captain  Beechey 
and  his  ofiicers  visited  Thursday  October 
Christian,  the  arrangement  of  whose  house- 
hold may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  island 
manners.  His  table  was  spread  with  plates, 
knives  and  forks.  A  roasted  pig  very  nicely 
cooked  in  the  rude  oven,  was  set  before  the 
strangers.  A  long  grace  preceded  the  dinner, 
and  when  the  signal  "  turn  to"  was  given,  wel- 
come cheer,  hospitality,  and  good  humour 
seemed  to  animate  every  countenance.  Their 
drink  was  cold  water,  handed  round  in  a 
pitcher,  out  of  which  all  drank.  The  room  was 
lighted  with  torches,  made  by  stringing  the 
nuts  of  the  doodoe  tree  (aleurites  triloba),  on 
the  fibres  of  the  palm  leaf,  and  sticking  them 
in  tin  pots.  At  night  they  slept  comfortably 
between  sheets  of  paper  cloth,  fresh  from  the 
beater.  After  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
the  evening  hymn  was  sung  by  the  whole  fa- 
mily in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  day 
opened,  as  it  closed,  with  family  worship. 
When  they  arose,  they  found  that  ripe  fruits 
had  been  placed  by  their  bed  side,  and  that 
their  hats  were  crowned  with  chaplets  fragrant 
with  the  morning  dew.  On  looking  round  the 
apartment  they  perceived  that  it  contained 
several  beds,  but  neither  partition  nor  screen 
was  thought  necessary.  The  men  had  gone 
oflf  to  their  several  occupations,  and  the  wo- 
men were  busy  with  their  domestic  cares — 


some  had  taken  the  linen  of  the  strangers  to 
wash — others  were  beating  cloth,  and  others 
were  preparing  the  oven,  and  pig,  and  yams, 
for  their  morning  meal.  They  soon  collected 
in  the  chamber  to  bid  their  guests  a  good 
morning,  and  to  enquire  if  they  could  assist 
them. 

The  islanders  had  received  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  their  number  in  the  person  of  John 
Buffet,  an  intelligent  man  of  an  enthusiastic 
but  religious  turn  of  mind,  belonging  to  a 
merchant  ship  that  touched  at  the  island,  who 
was  so  charmed  with  their  manners,  that  he 
resolved  to  end  his  days  among  them.  He 
ofliciated  as  clergyman  and  schoolmaster,  and 
was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  Tahitian  woman  who  had  been  the  in- 
mate with  Adams  for  so  many  years,  was  now 
old,  and  blind,  and  bedridden  ;  yet  so  strong 
was  his  attachment  for  her,  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  atone  in  every  way  in  his  power  for 
his  past  misconduct,  that  he  was  importunate 
to  be  regularly  married  to  her  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  English  church,  by  an  or- 
dained minister.  Thechaplain  of  the  Blossom 
therefore  performed  the  ceremony  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  decrepid  old  woman. 

Captain  Beechey  bears  testimony  to  the 
pure  morals,  correct  principles,  and  amiable 
temper  of  these  happy  islanders.  The  sab- 
bath is  strictly  observed ;  the  most  sacred  re- 
gard is  paid  to  truth,  and  swearing  and  jesting 
are  unknown  among  them.  They  are  virtu- 
ous, contented,  cheerful,  industrious,  religi- 
ous, and  hospitable. 

Such  is  the  unvarnished  picture,  in  the  main 
features  of  which  all  the  witnesses  agree,  of 
this  singular  colony.  I  know  of  no  similar 
instance  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  Civilized 
and  Christian  men  have  never  before  returned 
to  the  state  of  rude  or  savage  life,  deprived 
of  almost  all  the  physical  means  and  instru- 
ments, yet  retaining  the  moral  culture  and 
the  religious  feelings  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, absolutely  secluded  from  the  world — 
children  in  knowledge,  and  children  also  in 
simplicity  and  innocence.  The  experiment 
upon  the  capabilities  of  our  nature  would 
have  been  still  more  singular  and  interesting, 
had  a  much  longer  period  elapsed  before  their 
discovery  by  Europeans.  The  mixture  of 
English  and  Tahitian  customs,  which  is  now  so 
curious,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  pro- 
duced new  modifications  of  human  character. 
After  the  Bibles  and  the  iron  of  the  Bounty  had 
been  worn  out  and  exhausted,  the  former 
would  perhaps  have  been  perpetuated  in  ma- 
nuscripts on  the  paper  cloth  of  the  island ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  procuring  the  metals,  the  arts  would 
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have  declined,  and  succeeding-  ages  would 
have  found  a  people  filling  this  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
Peruvians — exhibiting  the  traces  of  an  an- 
cient and  almostforgotten  civilization,  and  car- 
rying down  the  memory  ofYoungand  Adams 
to  that  remote  posterity,  as  godlike  heroes, 
the  founders  of  their  empire,  perhaps  as  the 
oiiginals  of  their  species,  blending  their  names 
with  those  derived  from  the  traditions  remain- 
ing among  them  of  the  Scriptures,  and  pro- 
fessing a  faith,  like  that  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Grand  Lama — a  strange  and  monstrous  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  religion. 

Happily  for  them,  they  were  not  doomed 
to  undergo  any  such  sad  reverses,  and  happily 
for  all  who  love  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the 
briglit  and  sunny  spots  of  human  existence, 
this  lovely  romance  of  real  life  has  closed 
without  any  dismal  tragedy  to  sully  its  pages. 

Fearful  of  the  failure  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port for  the  increasing  population  of  the 
island,  the  British  government,  during  the 
present  year,  has  removed  tiie  whole  colony 
to  Tahiti,  and  by  this  act,  has  consecrated  the 
memory  of  Pitcairn's  island,  as  exhibiting  at 
least  one,  if  not  the  only  example,  of  a  purely 
virtuous  and  innocent  community,  practising, 
in  the  simplicity  of  unsophisticated  nature, 
the  morals  of  Christian  civilization. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  EAST 
INDIES. 

(Coiitiiiiiert  from  page  33.) 

The  expense  of  De  Gama's  expedition  had 
caused  much  public  discontent,  but  so  much 
more  persuasive  is  success  tiian  reason,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  sentiment  was  totally 
changed  by  the  issue  of  the  voyage.  The 
second  fleet  was  therefore  equipped  without 
difficulty,  with  every  thing  that  the  naval  ex- 
perience of  the  age  deemed  requisite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  ardous  navigation.  It 
consisted  of  thirteen  sail,  some  of  them  largo 
ships,  and  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Al- 
varez Cabral,  it  left  the  Tagus  in  March, 
1500.  Aware  of  the  delays  experienced  near 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  adverse  winds  and 
currents,  Cabral,  with  a  boldness  worthy  of 
admiration,  when  contrasted  with  the  timidity 
which  had  heretofore  confined  them  to  short 
straggling  voyages  along  its  shores,  formed 
the  resolution  of  Iiolding  his  course  far  to  the 
west  of  that  continent,  until  he  should  arrive 
near  the  latitude  of  l!>e  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Thus,  with  .singular  .sagacity,  he  chose  at  once 
the  very  route  which  is  now  usually  taken  by 
ships  bound  to  India.  Persevering  in  this 
south-westerly  course,  he  discovered  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  took  possession 
of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  gleam 
of  success  was,  however,  soon  overcast  with 
the  darkest  adversity.  In  the  passage  fioni 
Brazil  to  the  Cape,  the  fleet  encountered 
the  most  tempestuous  weather.  Four  ships 
foundered,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Bartholomew  Dias,  who  was  tlius  prevented 
from  witnessing  liie  value  of  tiie  discovery  to 
which  he  had  so  largely  contributed.  Heap- 
pears  not  to  have  received  distinctions  from 
his  sovereign  commensurate  with  his  merit. 


but  Camcens  has  compensated  him  for  this 
neglect.  He  represents  himtis  perishing  by  no 
vulgar  fate,  but  as  engulfed  in  the  abysses 
of  the  ocean,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the 
genius  of  the  stormy  Cape,  upon  whose  re- 
pose he  had  dared  to  intrude. 

The  remnant  of  the  fleet,  reduced  to  six 
ships,  having  been  refitted  at  Mozambique, 
was  received  with  respect  by  all  the  native 
princes.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  now  ac- 
quainted with  the  formidable  power  of  Portu- 
gal, was  willing  to  atone  for  his  treatment  of 
De  Gama — he  gave  Cabral  a  house,  by  a  legal 
deed  engrossed  in  letters  of  gold,  permitted 
him  to  erect  over  it  the  standard  of  Portugal, 
to  appoint  a  factor,  or  consul  of  his  nation,  and 
to  open  magazines  for  the  purchase  of  goods. 
Correa,  the  factor,  with  about  fifty  men,  who 
dealt  with  the  natives  rather  as  conquerors 
than  merchants,  fell  victims  to  an  ebullition 
of  popular  anger.  Cabral  took  a  very  severe 
revenge,  by  burning  ten  rich  ships  that  were 
in  port,  making  slaves  of  part  of  their  crews, 
and  demolishing  a  great  number  of  the  houses 
of  the  city  with  his  cannon.  He  then  sailed 
to  Cochin,  Coilan,  and  Cananore;  and,  having 
freighted  his  ships  with  rich  cargoes,  he  re- 
turned home  with  ambassadors  from  the 
chieftains  of  those  cities.  Notwithstanding 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  him- 
self in  India,  and  the  merit  of  his  discovery 
of  Brazil,  yet,  owing  to  the  loss  of  life  which 
had  attended  his  expedition,  he  was  treated 
as  one  who  had  met  with  but  dubious  suc- 
cess. 

"  Some  months  before  the  return  of  Cabral, 
the  king  of  Portugal  had  sent  Juan  de  Nova 
to  meet  him  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships. 
On  his  outward  voyage  De  Nova  fell  in  with 
Ascension  Island  in  8°  south  latitude.  He 
missed  Cabral's  fleet,  but  arrived  safely  in 
India,  where  he  contributed  to  raise  the  war- 
like reputation  of  the  Portug^uese:  he  defeated 
a  numerous  fleet  sent  against  him  by  the  Za- 
morin of  Calicut;  he  took  in  rich  cargoes  at 
Cananore  and  Cochin;  and,  on  his  return  home, 
discovered  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  of  which 
he  gave  so  favourable  a  description  that  the 
Portuguese  admirals  received  instructions  to 
touch  there  for  the  future  for  refreshments. 

"  If  the  three  voyages  already  undertaken 
to  India  did  not  yield  large  profits,  they  had 
the  elfect,  at  least,  of  nourishing  great  hopes. 
No  tlitriculty  Avas  now  experienced  in  raising 
the  funds  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  new 
expeditions;  and  the  king,  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  strong  armament,  where 
so  much  opposition  was  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered, gave  orders  for  the  preparation  of  twenty 
good-sized  shi|)s.  Vasco  de  Gama  was  in- 
duced to  leave  his  retirement,  and  take  the 
coinu)and  of  this  fleet.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  l.'jO'J,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and,  arriving 
without  any  accident  at  Quiloa,  compelled 
the  king  of  that  place  to  become  tributary  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  agree  to  the  an- 
nual payment  of  two  thousand  crowns  of  gold. 
From  Quiloa  he  stood  across  the  ocean  to 
India,  and  in  his  way  fell  in  with  a  group  of 
islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Admiral's  Isles.    They  form  a  part  of  the 


cluster  at  present  best  known  as  the  Sey- 
chelles. 

"  When  the  Portuguese  admiral  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Indian  seas  with  an  increas- 
ed force,  the  friendly  sovereigns  of  Cananore 
and  Cochin  hastened  to  receive  him  with 
warm  congratulations.  The  Christians  of 
India,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  entreated  of  him  to 
leave  a  squadron  for  their  protection,  when 
returning  to  Europe ;  a  request  to  which  he 
very  willingly  assented.  The  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  in  the  mean  time  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
attack  the  Portuguese  ;  but  Do  Gama  won  a 
complete  and  easy  victory.  Two  ships  were 
captured,  containing  immense  riches  ;  for,  be- 
sides gold  and  silver  plate  to  a  great  value, 
there  was  on  board  one  of  them  an  idol  of 
pure  gold  weighing  sixty  pounds;  the  eyes 
formed  by  emeralds  of  great  size,  and  in  the 
breast  was  a  ruby  as  large  as  a  chestnut. 
Vasco  de  Gama  freighted  his  ships  with  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  India,  and  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  accident.  He  was  received,  on  landing, 
with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  the  tribute  of  the 
king  of  Quiloa,  in  a  silver  basin,  was  carried 
before  him. 

"Vincent  Sodrez,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
mained in  the  Indian  seas,  with  six  large  ships. 
As  his  chief  object  was  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  he  totally  neglected  the  interests  of 
his  allies  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  cruised 
oflT  the  Red  Sea  to  capture  prizes.  He 
was  the  first  Portuguese  who  visited  the  isl- 
and of  Socotra,  or  who  coasted  the  shores  of 
Arabia  Felix.  But  his  avarice  controlled  his 
prudence;  and,  neglecting  the  advice  he  re- 
ceived, not  to  visit  the  Arabian  seas  before 
the  tempestuous  season  was  over,  he  perished 
with  all  his  treasures. 

"In  the  year  1503,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque 
conducted  a  fleet  of  nine  ships  to  India.  His 
nephew,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  after- 
wards acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in  India, 
commanded  one  of  the  squadrons.  From  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  eastern 
seas,  tjicy  had  proved  a  source  of  jealousies 
and  wars  among  the  native  princes;  some  of 
whom  were  determined  to  repulse  those  new 
and  dangerous  visiters,  Mhilc  others  felt  in- 
clined to  give  them  a  favourable  reception. 
The  king  of  Cochin  was  among  the  latter 
number.  The  partiality  wiiich  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  the  strang(^rs  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  their  im- 
placable enemy ;  and  unable  to  resist  so 
powerful  an  adversary, he  had  been  compelled 
to  fly,  and  abandon  his  dominions.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  Albuquerque  the  balance  of 
victory  was  quickly  changed.  The  forces  of 
the  Zamorin  were  imme<iiately  driven  from 
Cochin,  and  the  fugitive  prince  was  rein- 
stated in  his  kingdom.  In  return  for  this 
important  service,  he  granted  the  Portuguese 
permission  to  build  a  fort  in  Cochin.  The 
work  was  soon  finished,  and  the  fort  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  St.  lago.  A  church  was 
erected  at  the  same  time,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Bartholomew-.  In  this  manner  the  Portuguese 
nation,  as  its  historians  inform  us,  becaine 
possessed  of  dominion  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
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poral  in  India.  The  Albuquerques  leaving 
behind  them  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  fort  at  Cochin, 
set  sail  for  Europe  with  a  very  rich  cargo. 
Francisco  and  the  ships  under  his  command 
were  never  heard  of  more ;  but  Alfonso  ar- 
rived safe  in  Lisbon:  and  among  other  things, 
brought  the  king  forty  pounds  of  large  pearls, 
a  diamond  of  extraordinary  size,  and  two 
horses — the  one  Persian,  the  other  an  Arab — 
which  were  highly  prized,  being  the  first  of 
those  generous  races  seen  in  Portugal. 

"Conquest  in  India  was  now  begun;  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  deemed  it  expedient  to 
confirm  the  first  steps  towards  power,  by  as- 
suming the  style  and  exterior  of  regular 
authority.  He  accordingly  selected  Don 
Francisco  Almeyda,  a  nobleman  of  courage 
and  experience,  for  the  chief  command  in  the 
East,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  the  Indies;  assigning  him, 
at  the  same  time,  guards  for  his  person,  a 
number  of  chaplains,  and  whatever  was 
thought  necessary  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur 
to  his  ofiice.  Almeyda  sailed  from  Lisbon  in 
March,  1507,  with  a  considerable  fleet;  and 
having  stormed  the  city  of  Mombaza,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  reduced  the  inha- 
bitants to  slavery,  he  arrived  in  India  without 
any  accident.  The  success  of  the  viceroy 
justified  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
abilities.  Under  his  government,  the  Portu- 
guese rapidly  increased  their  possessions  in 
India,  extended  their  discoveries  in  every 
direction,  and  carried  their  arrogant  sense  of 
superiority  so  far  as  to  seize  all  vessels  which 
were  not  provided  with  a  passport  or  letter  of 
protection  from  the  viceroy.  Almeyda,  hav- 
ing lost  his  son  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  joined  the  Zamorin  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Portuguese,  was  resolved  on 
taking  vengeance.  He  sailed  accordingly, 
from  Cananore,  with  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
vessels,  and  attacking  Dabul,  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  No  provisions  could  be  procured  here, 
the  country  having  been  desolated  by  locusts, 
great  quantities  of  which  were  found  in  pots, 
preserved  by  the  natives  for  food.  The  Por- 
tuguese found  them  pleasing  to  the  palate, 
and  not  unlike  shrimps  in  flavour.  Almeyda 
came  next  to  Diu,  a  city  at  that  time  in  the 
power  of  Malex  Azz,  a  Russian  renegade. 
Here  he  found  the  combined  fleets  of  Egypt, 
Cambay,  and  Calicut.  An  engagement  im- 
mediately ensued,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  purchased  with 
little  loss  on  their  side.  The  plunder  of  the 
enemies'  ships  was  very  rich  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  volumes,  in  many  languages,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  them.  The  whole 
coast  between  Diu  and  Cochin  being  subdued, 
and  the  time  of  Almeyda's  viceroyalty  having 
expired,  the  goverment  devolved  on  Alfonzo 
de  Albuquerque.  Almeyda  reluctantly  re- 
signed his  power,  and  sailed  for  Europe  in 
November,  1509.  On  passing  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  events 
so  far  falsify  the  predictions  of  the  witches  of 
Cochin,  who  prophesied  that  he  should  not 
live  to,  pass  it.  But  shortly  after,  his  ships 
putting  into  the  bay  of  Saldanha,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Cape,  he  went  ashore,  and 


was  killed,  with  fifty  of  his  crew,  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  savages.  The  unhappy  fate  of  Al- 
meyda was  sincerely  lamented  by  the  king  of 
Portugal. 

"  Alfonzo  de  Albuquerque,  who  succeeded 
Almeyda  in  the  power  but  not  in  the  title  of 
viceroy,  had  already  risen  to  the  highest  re- 
putation in  India.  His  attacks  on  Ormuz,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  although  unsuccessful,  had 
shown  how  bold  and  comprehensive  were  his 
designs ;  and  now  that  he  was  invested  with 
the  chief  command,  he  displayed  an  unwearied 
activity  along  with  boundless  ambition.  The 
first  measure  of  his  government  was  to  attack 
Calicut,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes  :  he  then 
turned  his  arms  against  Goa,  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  of  India.  The 
Moors,  who  held  the  place,  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  but  were  at  length  overpowered 
and  put  to  the  sword.  Albuquerque  erected 
a  fort,  and  coined  silver  and  copper  money  at 
Goa,  which  he  designed  to  be  chief  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East.  It  be- 
came, in  1559,  the  seat  of  the  governor,  and 
of  an  archbishop  and  primate  of  the  Indies. 

"The  next  exploit  of  Albuquerque  was  of 
a  still  more  brilliant  character.  In  the  year 
1509,  Almeyda  had  despatched  Sequeira  with 
a  small  squadron  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East.  This  oflScer  directed  his  course  to 
Malacca,  where  he  was  received  with  feigned 
demonstrations  of  warm  friendship.  Suspect- 
ing treachery,  he  declined  the  invitations  he 
received  to  attend  a  grand  festival  prepared 
for  him  by  the  king  ;  but  of  his  companions 
who  went  on  shore  to  buy  merchandize,  some 
were  killed  and  a  great  many  made  prisoners. 
Sequeira  retaliated  by  plundering  several 
richly  laden  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  then 
returned  to  Portugal.  Albuquerque  now 
prepared  to  punish  the  affront  ofi"ered  to  the 
Portuguese  name,  by  the  subjugation  of  Ma- 
lacca. He  set  sail  from  Cochin  in  May,  1511, 
with  an  armament  of  nineteen  ships  and  1400 
fighting  men.  On  his  arrival  off"  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  he  received  friendly  messages  from 
some  of  the  kings  of  that  island.  Among  the 
Malays  captured  at  sea  was  a  chieftain  who 
had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  treachery 
practised  on  Sequeira's  crew.  As  soon  as  he 
was  recognised,  he  was  pierced  with  a  number 
of  mortal  wounds,  but  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  shed  not  one  drop  of  blood  ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  (who  discovered  the  amulet) 
took  from  his  arm  a  certain  bracelet  of  bone, 
he  bled  copiously.  This  bracelet  was  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  prize,  and  brought  to 
Albuquerque.  The  Moorish  sovereigns  of 
Malacca  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Por- 
tuguese but  a  few  days.  They  were  killed, 
with  their  followers,  or  driven  from  the  city, 
which  was  immediately  peopled  by  Malayans 
and  other  natives  of  the  East.  The  conquerors 
found  here  so  rich  a  booty,  that  the  fifth,  re- 
served for  the  king,  was  bought  on  the  spot  by 
merchants  for  200,000  pieces  of  gold.  And 
they  took,  say  the  veracious  historians  of 
Portugal,  3000  pieces  of  cannon.  Albu- 
querque built  a  fort  and  a  church  at  Malacca, 
and  then  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Malabar ; 
but  on  his  passage,  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
he  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  de- 


stroyed the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet,  with  all 
the  riches  on  board.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
himself  sailed  struck  on  a  rock ;  and  just 
as  he  was  putting  off"  from  the  wreck  in  the 
long  boat,  he  saw  a  young  man  fall  from  one 
of  the  rnasts  of  the  ship  into  the  sea.  The 
general  sprang  to  his  asssistance,  and  saved 
him  ;  and  by  this  heroic  act,  perhap.s,  raised 
himself  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fol- 
lowers than  by  his  most  important  conquests." 

(To  be  continued.) 

APPARATUS  FOft  PROTECTING  THE  EYE. 

Immediately  above  the  socket  in  which  the 
globe  of  the  eye  isIodged,is  the  arch  ofthceye- 
ferow,  covered  with  hair,  placed  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  moistened  with  oil.  The  use  of 
the  eye-brow  is  to  prevent  the  sweat  from  run- 
ning off"  the  forehead  into  the  eye,  by  direct- 
ing it  towards  the  temple  and  side  of  the  nose. 
The  hair  of  the  brow  is  very  generally  thicker 
and  of  a  darker  colour  in  hot,  than  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates.  The  eye-bro\\  s  pro- 
bably act  also  as  a  shade  to  the  eye  when  ex- 
posed to  too  great  a  degree  of  light ;  and  this 
effect  is  increased  by  frowning.  Hence,  we 
almost  involuntarily  depress  the  eye-brows, 
and  knit  them,  when  we  pass  from  the  dark 
into  a  place  strongly  illuminated.  In  a  weak 
or  inflamed  state  of  the  eye,  and  in  all  cases 
where  light  is  offensive,  there  is  a  habiiual 
depression  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  eye-ball  is  defend- 
ed by  the  eye-lids,  which  act  like  valves; 
they  are  composed  of  a  semi-transparent  fleshy 
substance,  covered  externally  with  the  skin, 
and  internally  with  a  delicate  membrane, 
which  passes  from  them  over  the  forepart  of 
the  eye-ball.  To  the  free  edge  of  each  eye- 
lid is  attached  a  narrow  rim  of  cartilage,  or 
gristle,  which  is  hinged,  as  it  were,  to  the 
bone  at  both  angles  of  the  eye  ;  this  rim  gives 
firmness  to  the  eye-lid,  and  preserves  their 
expanded  and  convex  form.  The  edges  of  the 
eye-lids  are  elegantly  fringed  with  short  hairs 
— the  eye-lashes ;  the  hairs  of  the  upper  lid 
being  curved  upwards,  and  those  of  the  lower 
downwards.  The  eye-lashes  defend  the  eye, 
as  with  a  grate-work,  from  dust  or  mote.-;,  and 
perhaps  from  some  unknown  operation  of 
light:  excluding,  for^xample,  extraneous  rays. 
When  the  eye-lashes  are  plucked  out,  it  al- 
ways impairs  the  vision,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  the  important  part  they  perform  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  functions  of  the  eye.  The 
upper  eye-lid  is  the  only  one  which  is  pos- 
sessed of  motion. 

The  use  of  the  eye-lids  is  strongly  evinced 
from  what  occurs  when  they  are  cut  off",  a  sa- 
vage punishment  sometimes  practised  among 
uncivilized  nations.  Sleep  is  prevented,  and 
from  the  constant  irritation  of  the  light,  first 
the  eye  becomes  inflamed,  and  then  the  brain, 
and  the  unhappy  suff'erer  expires  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony. 

To  preserve  the  transparent  coat  of  the  eye 
in  a  condition  to  enable  it  to  transmit  the 
light  to  the  retina,  or  immediate  seat  of  vision, 
it  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  moistened 
with  a  limpid  fluid,  or  the  tears.  This  fluid 
is  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  whitish  irre- 
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gular  body,  denominated  the  lacrynuil gland, 
situated  within  the  upper  part  of  the  bony 
socket,  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 
This  gland  gives  off  seven  or  eight  ducts,  each 
not  thicker  than  a  hair,  which  run  down  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
open  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  These 
ducts  convey  the  tears  to  the  eye,  over  the 
surface  of  which  they  are  spread,  by  the  con- 
tinued action  or  winking  of  the  lids.  It  is 
computed,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  there  is 
supplied  to  the  two  eyes  four  ounces  of  tears. 
The  tears  are  constantly  flowing  into  the  eye, 
during  sleep  as  well  as  when  we  are  awake ; 
during  sleep,  however,  a  less  quantity  is  sup- 
plied, from  the  less  degree  of  stimulus  to 
which  the  organ  is  exposed. 

The  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the  tears, 
after  they  have  lubricated  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  mechanism  connected  with  the  orgaa  of 
sight.  When  the  eye-lids  come  together, 
which  they  do  almost  every  second,  they  form 
a  channel  which  runs  in  front  of  the  eye,  in- 
clining somewhat  downwards  towards  the 
nose.  Along  this  channel,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  the  two 
lids,  the  tears,  which  are  brushed  from  the 
surface  of  the  eye-ball,  flow  in  the  direction 
of  the  nose.  When  they  have  reached  the 
end  of  this  channel,  they  are  sucked  up  by 
two  minute  openings;  one  situated  on  the 
very  point  of  the  angle  of  each  eye-lid,  oppo- 
site the  last  hair  of  the  eye-lash  next  the  nose. 
These  openings  any  one  may  see  in  his  own 
eye,  by  examining  it  in  a  looking  glass.  Each 
openingis  surrounded  by  a  whitish  gristly  cir- 
cle, and  is  capable  of  admitting  a  bristle  or  a 
small  pin.  These  openings  are  the  orifices  of 
two  canals,  running  above  and  below  the  an- 
gle of  the  eye,  in  the  thickness  of  the  lids,  in 
the  form  of  a  snail's  horns.  By  these  canals 
the  tears  are  conveyed  into  a  small  reservoir, 
called  the  lacrymal  sac,  situated  within  the 
bone  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  immediately  be- 
low the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  sac  a  canal  runs  downwards, 
and  passing  through  the  bone  into  the  nose, 
conveys  the  tears  into  the  latter,  about  an 
inch  above  the  external  nostril.  After  assist- 
ing to  lubricate  the  nostrils,  they  are  carried 
off,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  by  the  stream  of 
air,  which  is  constantly  passing  through  the 
nose  in  the  act  of  breathing.  A  part  of  tlie 
tears  is  likewise  carried  off  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball.  This  is 
shown  by  the  overflow  of  the  tears  in  cold 
damp  weather,  when  the  air  is  less  fitted  to 
cause  their  evaporation.  Along  the  edges  of 
'the  eye-lids  near  the  roots  of  the  cyc-lashcs, 
are  situated  a  row  of  minute  orifices,  to  the 
number  of  about  thirty  in  each  lid :  from 
these  orifices  arc  discharged  a  fatty  substance, 
which  appears  to  serve  a  two-fold  purpose  :  it 
prevents  the  tears  from  running  over  the  eye- 
lid, as  any  other  fatty  matter  would  do,  and 
it  prevents  the  cyc-lids  from  adhering  to  each 
other,  in  conseijuencc  of  the  drying  of  the 
tears  during  their  contact  when  we  are  asleep. 
When  these  orifices  become  the  scat  of  in- 
flammation, they  produce  the  painful  tumor 
denominated,  in  common  language,  a  stye. 


On  examining  the  eye  in  a  looking  glass, 
when  it  is  turned  away,  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  nose,  there  is  perceived  at  its  inner  angle 
on  the  ball,  a  little  red  fleshy  eminence  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon.  Its  use  would  appear  to 
be  to  arrest  any  minute  substance  that  has 
accidentally  been  admitted  within  the  lids, 
and  to  carry  it  to  the  corner  of  the  eye  behind 
its  folded  edge.  In  this  it  is  aided  by  a  fleshy 
substance,  in  the  inner  corner  of  each  eye,  and 
exterior  to  the  former,  called  the  caruncle, 
which  is  studdedwith  a  number  of  small  hairs. 
Both  these  bodies  are  likewise  useful  in  di- 
recting the  tears  through  the  proper  channels 
into  the  nose.  The  caruncle  secretes  an 
ointment  similar  to  that  of  the  eye-lids.  In 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  in 
birds,  the  semi-lunar  membrane  just  describ- 
ed, is  capable  of  being  spread  at  will  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  eye,  performing  the  office 
of  an  additional  eye-lid,  by  veiling  the  eye 
from  the  light. — Journal  of  Health. 

MILK. 

No  substance  has  been  so  extensively 
adopted  as  a  principal  article  of  food,  nor 
held  in  so  much  esteem  by  nearly  all  nations, 
as  milk.  No  one  can  be  named  less  objec 
tionable  under  every  circumstance  of  health 
— it  being,  in  fact,  equally  wholesome,  nou- 
rishing and  digestible,  and  equally  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  system  in  childhood 
and  adult  age — and,  under  many  circumstan- 
ces of  declining  health,  it  becomes,  in  con- 
junction with  mild  vegetable  aliment,  the 
only  diet  by  which  disease  can  be  avoided, 
and  the  system  restored  to  its  former  vigour. 

Milk  differs  in  every  animal,  according  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  in  reference  to 
its  nature,  period  of  life,  food,  degree  of 
health,  and  various  other  accidental  circum- 
stances. But  in  its  general  properties,  it  may 
be  considered,  in  all  animals,  as  very  nearly 
the  same.  When  first  drawn,  it  appears  to  be 
a  simple  fluid  ;  but  after  standing  a  short  time, 
it  commences  to  separate  into  different  parts, 
very  distinct  in  their  characters,  and  upon 
the  relative  j^roportions  of  which  its  quali- 
ties and  varieties  mainly  depend.  These  parts 
are  an  oily,  a  coagulable,  and  a  saccharine 
watery  matter,  well  known  under  the  names 
of  cream,  curd,  and  whey. 

Milk  is  confessedly  one  of  (he  most  valua- 
ble presents  which  a  bountiful  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  man.    To  the  healthy  and 
active,  it  affords  far  more  strength  and  sup- 
port than  is  generally  supposed.    In  many 
instances,  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  farinaceous  seeds  or  roofs,  it  has 
formed  the  sole  sustenance  of  life — maintain- 
ing fully  the  health  and  robustness  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  any  of  the  disadvantages  which 
result  from  an  excess  of  animal  food  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  diminished  strength  and  vi- 
gour which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the' 
effect  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  on  the  other. 
In  many  northern  climates,  as  well  as  amid  I 
the  arid  plains  of  Arabia,  it  still  constitutes j 
the  chief  nutriment  of  entire  nations  ;  among  j 
whom  it  is  cfiually  prized  for  its  efl'ccts  inl 
counteracting  tiie  influence  of  disease,  and! 
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in  preserving  the  system  in  a  due  degree  of 
strength  and  activity. 

A  diet  principally  of  milk  and  oatmeal  was, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  chief  nourishment  of 
a  great  part  of  the  English  peasantry,  as  well 
as  of  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the 
rural  population  of  Ireland — a  race  of  peo- 
ple who,  whether  they  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  their  bodily  health  and  vigour,  their 
capability  of  enduring  labour  and  fatigue,  or 
the  cheerful  contented  dispositions  of  their 
minds,  will  be  found  far  superior  to  the  beef- 
consuming,  porter-loving  mechanics  and 
bourers  of  the  English  and  Scottish  towns 
and  villages  of  the  present  day.  A  large  por- 
tion, likewise,  of  the  hardy,  long-lived  and 
cheerful  Swiss,  even  now,  find  in  milk  and 
its  various  preparations,  almost  their  only 
food.  Incalculable  would  be  the  benefits 
which  would  result  to  the  working  and  labour- 
ing classes  of  our  country,  were  they  to  sub- 
stitute this  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
in  their  families,  for  the  expensive  and  unnu- 
fritious  slops,  which,  under  the  name  of  tea 
or  coffee,  constitutes  the  chief  of  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals  ;  or,  at  least,  were  they, 
in  order  to  support  their  system  under  labour, 
and  to  defend  it  from  the  effects  of  cold,  heat, 
and  fatigue,  to  substitute  a  tumbler  of  milk 
for  the  pernicious  dram  of  ardent  spirits,  or 
the  too  often  deleterious  preparations  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  form  of  beer,  porter  or 
ale. 

For  children,  milk  with  bread,  or  the  sim- 
ple preparations  of  milk  with  rice,  or  with 
eggs  and  sugar,  forms  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  food  that  can  be  devised  :  it 
should,  at  least,  form  the  principal  part  of 
their  nourishment  for  the  first  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  their  life.  In  place  of  being 
weakly  or  stinted  in  their  growth  upon  such 
food,  they  will  be  found  stronger,  stouter, 
more  healthy,  and  of  a  more  rosy  and  pleasing 
complexion,  than  children  wlio  are  fed  upon 
meat,  and  pampered  with  the  delicacies  of  a 
well  filled  table. — Journal  of  Health. 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  would  propose  for  insertion  the  annexed 
extracts  from  a  review  of  "  The  Confessions 
of  a  Gamester;"  an  article  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  and 
evidently  (he  product  of  a  mind  by  no  means 
superficially  acquainted  with  tiic  intricacies 
of  the  human  heart.  Passages  thus  in- 
sulated, appear  often  to  disadvantage,  but 
there  seemed  to  me  in  these,  a  degree  of  force, 
good  sense,  and  pertinency,  wliich  rendered 
them  valuable,  independently  of  the  context. 
The  first  is  a  dreadful,  but  not  overwrought, 
jiicture  of  a  gamester.  R. 

"  Gaiiiiti"'  indeed  is  one  of  iIiokr  departments  of 
guilt  wliicli  combine  a  certain  exercise  of  the  intellect 
Willi  the  indulgence  of  llio  baser  passions.  A  de- 
votee to  the  turf  and  the  dice  must  be  a  man  scli- 
posscsscd,  cool,  collected,  and  capable  of  making 
complicated  calculations.  The  tempter  docs  not 
generally  assault  him  by  very  sudden  and  perceptible 
attacks.  In  this  respect  the  sensualist — strange  as 
it  may  sound — has  an  advantage  over  the  victims  of 
avarice,  and  the  professors  of  play.  If  men  die  by 
their  own  suicidal  hands,  as  bacchanalians,  and  as 
having  given  way  to  sucb  anioial  lusts  as  war  againtl 
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the  soul,  their  guilt  is  far  more  evident  to  themselves 
than  is  the  case  with  the  man  who  soberly  retires  to 
rest,  with  a  head  calm,  though  busy  with  the  arith- 
metic and  the  compulations  of  the  succeeding  day, 
and  even  when  he  foresees  the  ruin  of  his  inexperienc- 
ed dupes,  who  will  come  and  flutter  about  his  nets. 
He  is  wicked  by  rule  and  compass — by  a  kind  of 
mathematical  precision.  His  guilt  is  of  the  most 
malignant  type— but  its  malignity  is  interior.  We 
therefore  cannot  wonder  at  hearing  of  gamblers  vyho 
journey  on  to  eternity  itself  without  any  very  lasting 
remorse  ;  though  wives  have  died  of  broken  hearts, 
and  children  have  not  been  recognised  by  their 
fathers.  It  is  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward.  Death  indeed — and  the  approach 
of  death,  as  of  a  spectre  troubling  the  imagination  of 
bad  men — may  be  attended  with  what  have  been 
called  the  compunctious  visitings  of  nature;  these 
things  have  sometimes  darkly  clouded  the  last  days 
even  of  a  gamester,  and  made  him  anticipate  the 
terrors  of  an  invisible  state.  But  up  to  this  dreary 
extremity  of  life,  he  may  have  travelled  with  com- 
parative quietness  and  freedom  from  alarm  ;  and  this 
is  his  very  misery  and  ruin.  Spiritual  diseases  are 
often  as  flattering  as  certain  of  those  which  affect 
only  our  physical  frame.  There  is  little  pain.  The 
fever  itself — a  mortal  symptom — induces,  as  some 
times  happens  under  the  influence  of  opium,  pleasuT' 
able  and  almost  delicious  feelings.  But  death — 
death — not  to  be  ultimately  shunned — not  much 
longer  to  be  contemplated  at  an  indefinite  distance — 
comes  at  last ;  and  the  veil  of  the  eternal  world  hides 
the  rest." 

"We  know  how  easily  the  world  is  satisfied  ;  and 
how  negative  may  be  the  goodness  which  passes 
current  in  society.  Many  a  person  is  irreproacliable 
in  general  estimation,  who,  like  the  young  ruler, 
goes  away  sorrowful  from  the  requisitions  of  the 
gospel,  because  he  has  great  possessions.  His  trea- 
sures may  not,  indeed,  be  silver  and  gold,  but  things 
quite  as  dear  to  him,  such  as  the  love  of  fame  or  of 
money;  or  indulgence  in  any-  other  occult  and  insi- 
dious passion,  which  may  be  always  undermining  his 
spiritual  prosperity,  though  unseen  by  human  eye." 

"  '  We  are  surprised,'  said  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  table- 
talk  with  his  biographer,  '  at  the  fall  of  a  famous 
professor  ;  but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  man  was 
gone  beibre  ;  ice  only  have  now  first  discovered  it. 
He  that  despises  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little.'  And  thus  individuals  who  pursue  the  ruinous 
path  which,  after  numerous  windings,  terminates  on 
a  scaffold,  may  have  measured  many  a  league  on 
their  downward  path,  before  their  progress  has  been 
perceived  by  human  vision. 

"  We  feel  the  solemn  importance  of  adverting  to 
these  things,  jn  order  to  disabuse  inexperienced 
readers  of  the  notion,  that  men  sin  as  by  a  kind  of 
irresistible  impulse,  as  though  they  were  stimulated 
onward  by  unfair  and  rude  violence,  and  such  as 
would  destroy  their  moral  responsibility.  If  this 
were  really  the  case,  temptation  would  not  appear  in 
the  form  of  allurement,  but  of  compulsion  ;  and  there 
would  probably  be  no  way  of  escape  that  the  tempted 
might  be  able  to  hear  it.  But  we  are  dealt  with,  in 
this  relation,  as  creatures  who  may  indeed  have  to 
struggle  hard  with  the  enem}',  bnt  with  one  who  may 
be  subdued.  '  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you.'  Take  the  instance  of  Judas;  an  observant 
reader  of  his  history  will  mark  the  traitor's  ap- 
proaches to  his  ultimate  crime,  and  will  also  mark 
our  Lord's  consciousness  of  the  false  disciple's  cha- 
racter. There  were  the  betrayer's  affected  compassion 
for  the  poor — his  hardihood  at  the  paschal  supper, 
when  his  treachery  was  prophetically  disclosed — and 
other  cirijumslances,  indicative  of  something  hollow 
and  suspicious — altogether  a  proof  that  his  sin  was 
premeditated,  and  only  the  overt  act  of  a  man  whose 
heart  had  long  been  estranged  from  his  Master.  Yet 
his  character  and  project  were  a  profound  secret  to 
his  brelhren.  When  Jesus  declared  tlie  presence  of 
a  traitor,  the  rest  of  his  disciples  wondered  of  whom 
he  spake.  But  to  the  divine  prescience  of  his  Lord 
hi  was  already  fallen.  In  the  eyes  of  how  many 
»t  Jerusalem  did  Judas  probably  pass  for  an  irre- 
proachable character,  perhaps  among  the  disciples 
I  themselves." 

*'  We  always  know  enoogb,  did  we  faithfully  obey 


the  inclinations  of  the  monitor  within  our  bosoms, 
to  pause  at  the  first  suggestions  of  evil — enough  to 
avoid  the  evil,  if  perceptible  and  tangible.  When 
it  is  shown  indistinctly,  and  takes  a  shadowy  and 
uncertain  form,  the  case  may  be  otherwise  ;  but, 
without  wandering  into  metaphysical  subtleties,  we 
must  insist  again,  that  sin  is  never  so  entirely  delu 
sive  as  to  darken  the  mental  vision  of  any  man  who 
fairly  tries  to  see  clearly.  Why  did  God  give  over 
some  of  old  to  a  reprobate  niind.'  Because,  that 
'  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heaf  t  was  darkened  : 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.'  " 
"  We  know  who  said,  '  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that 
day.'  We  know  who  asserted,  '  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight:  henceforth  (here  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness.'  But  if  a  convert  of  fourteen 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  be  sincere,  and,  of  course,  if 
sincere,  allowed  to  have  gained  a  station  within  the 
mystical  church ;  yet  at  the  close  of  the  longest 
period  supposed,  he  is  but  a  novice  ;  and,  in  his 
immature  state,  has  surely  no  claim  to  adopt  the 
high  anticipations  of  an  advanced  and  ripe  believer. 
The  infant  in  Christ  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
the  aged  confessor  or  martyr.  He  may  lisp  out  the 
attainments,  such  as  they  are,  of  his  spiritual  child- 
hood. He  may  look  to  the  privileges  of  future  days. 
But  there  is  still  a  salvation  to  be  worked  out  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Tliere  are,  in  prospect,  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  alarm.  He  has  to  try  his  defensive 
and  offensive  armour.  There  is  in  religion,  as  in 
other  things,  a  beginning,  a  continuance  liable  to 
interruption,  and  an  end.  So  taught  the  imaginative 
but  sagacious  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and, 
in  the  course  of  that  uninspired  parable,  wliat  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom  gathered  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  digested  in  the  long  and  gloomy  days  of 
captivity,  are  developed  !  His  Christian  did  not  ex- 
claim, Victory  !  victory  !  the  momeiit  he  had  entered 
in  at  the  wicket-gate.  Nay,  lie  was  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  and  began  his 
uninterrupted  triumphs  only  when  he  had  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  and  was  welcomed  by  ministering 
spirits. 

"It  is  distressing  to  a  serious  mind  to  retire  from 
such  a  picture  uf  the  Christian  life,  with  all  its  vicis- 
situdes of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  then  to  gaze  at 
what  may  be  termed  the  exhibition  of  many  modern 
religionists,  who  appear  to  attain  per  sallum,  a  name 
and  a  place  among  the  steady  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

"  The  writer  of  the  Gamester  has  introduced  a 
pious  physician  to  the  death-bed  of  the  wretched  sub- 
ject of  his  narrative;  and  has  caused  him  to  deliver 
to  the  dying  man  offers  indeed  of  pardon,  but  with  a 
distinct  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  would  be  attended  with  a 
corresponding  humiliation  and  self-abhorrence,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  remorse  and  despair  which 
the  offender  actually  felt.  The  offer  was  rejected  ; 
but  the  physician's  Christianity  was  a  system  accu- 
rately adjusted,  composed  of  parts  consistent,  in  their 
various  operations,  with  each  other,  and  so  arranged 
and  regulated  as  to  produce  an  unity  of  effect.  He 
might  have  omitted  all  mention  of  redemption  by  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  thus  have  lowered  his  patient  to 
a  yet  deeper  and  darker  abyss  of  despair.  He  inight 
have  omitted  all  exhortations  to  godly  sorrow,  pointed 
exclusively  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  elevated  his  pa- 
tient \vith  premature  confidence.  In  either  case, 
there  would  have  been  moments  of  delusion.  But 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indivisible.  We  must 
take  all  or  none.  '  Repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  are  the  two 
pillars  upon  which  the  temple  stands.  Its  architec- 
ture is  uniform  and  symmetrical.  Wherever  human 
ignorance  has  endeavoured  to  distort  its  fair  pro- 
portions, the  consequence  has  been  such  as  we  have 
been  attempting  to  describe  on  the  present  occasion  : 
men  have  been  deceivers  of  others,  and  of  themselves. 
Hence  has  risen  the  Antinomian  heresy,  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  would  gain  both  worlds  at 
once.  Hence,  too,  the  error  of  the  self-righteous, 
who  would  make  a  contract  for  eternal  happiness,  on 


the  plea  of  their  own  personal  merits;  or,  as  dividin"^ 
the  honour  of  their  salvation  with  one  wlio  will  jus- 
tify, and  leach,  and  rule,  and  glorify,  without  a  rival. 
Such  is  the  Prince  of  ihe  kings  of  the  earth,  who 
hath  loved  his  people,  and  washed  ihim  from  their 
sins  in  his  own  blood.  Their  Redeemer  is  mighty  ; 
and  we  would  remind  ourselves,  at  the  do.^e  of  these 
remarks,  that  once  he  exercised  his  migl.t  in  saving 
a  crucified  felon  in  his  last  hours;  and  we  fully  be- 
lieve, that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  his  ability  to  save  such 
a  character  has  been  lost.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own  ?  The  first  shall  be  last, 
and  the  last  first.  We  have  not  the  least  fear  of  this 
doctrine  ;  because  we  equally  believe  that  a  felon 
noiv  converted  and  saved  will  give,  or  possess,  evi- 
dences of  sincerity  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  men  who  cavil  at  the  gratuitous  mercy  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Wo  have  no  kind  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  danger  of  exhibiting,  what  some  would  call, 
tin  unguarded  gospel.  A  gospel  which  needs  human 
protection  never  came  from  God.  If  preachers  deliver 
a  distorted  scheme  of  doctrine,  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  fortify  their  own  system  ;  but  'ihe  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his  :  and,  let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.' 

"  The  catastrophe  of  Dr.  Dodd  furnishes  a  further 
striking  illustration  of  our  positions.  He  yielded  to 
the  seductions  of  the  world,  became  giddy  with  po- 
pular applause,  sought  and  obtained  admission  within 
the  circles  of  high  life,  gained  preferment  and  royal 
favour,  and  eventually  was  a  stranger  among  the 
companions  of  his  better  days.  He  was  conscious  of 
this  desertion,  and,  on  one  occasion — we  quote  from 
memory  the  anecdote  in  Jones's  life  of  Home, — 
meeting  with  a  lady  who  belonged  to  the  relinquished 
party,  he  asked  her,  what  his  former  associates 
thought  of  him  :  she  on\y  answered,  '  Demas  hath 
forsaken  us,  having  loved  this  present  world" — a 
reply  which  at  the  moment  deeply  affected  its  object. 
Dr.  Dodd,  however,  pursued  his  career;  and  finally 
endeavouring,  and  with  success,  to  defraud  his  former 
pupil  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  into  /tis  society  and  con- 
fidence he  had  ventured,  was  convicted  and  executed. 

"  All  who  have  read  this  man's  melancholy  story, 
will  recollect  the  extraordinary,  and,  as  many 
thought,  merciless  determination  of  his  late  majesty, 
in  relusing  to  hear  the  universal  prayer  of  the  nation 
in  his  behalf.  They  will  also  call  to  mind  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  various  other  eminent  men, 
in  favour  of  the  culprit. 

"  But  we  remember  to  have  heard,  many  years  ago, 
from  a  cotemporary  of  Dodd,  that  the  king  persever- 
ed in  his  resolution,  not  merely  because  of  the  act  of 
forgery  ;  but  from  having  been  personally  acquainted 
with  the  forger's  previous  conduct  in  many  flaffrant 
instances.  When  the  king  first  heard  of  the  fraud 
on  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  happened  to  be  mentioned 
when  the  queen  was  also  present;  to  whom  his  ma- 
jesty instanly  turned  and  said,  '  why  this  is  the  man  . 
who  embezzled  your  charity  funds";'  the  fact  beino-, 
that  Dodd,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  had 
been  trusted  by  the  queen  as  a  private  almoner.  It 
was  also  then  recollected,  that  he  had  offered  anony- 
mously a  large  sum  tif  monev  to  a  lady  of  some 
political  influence,  if  she  would  procure  for  him  the 
living  of  St.  Georges,  Hanover  square  ;  for  which 
conduct  indeed,  on  being  discovered,  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  king's  chaplain.  When 
therefore  it  is  said,  that  Dr.Dodi  was  hanged  for 
forgery^  this  is  literally  true  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
this  was  an  insulated  act  of  criminality,  perpe- 
trated by  a  man  u'ho,  up  to  a  moment  of  delusion, 
had  lived  a  stainless  and  honourable  life — but  by  an 
offender,  who  having  at  length  committed  a  deed 
cognizable  by  law  as  worthy  of  death,  was  delivered 
to  the  executioner,  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  life,  after 
many  years  of  secret  depravity.  We  have  recurred 
to  the  case  of  Dr.  Dodd  as  confirmatory  of  the  view 
vre  have  taken  respecting  llie  real  cause  of  men's 
being  permitted  to  adventure  into  the  snares  of  sin 
till  they  are  fatally  entangled,  and  perish  ;  and  espe- 
cially, if  they  have  been  previously  acquainted  with 
religious  principles.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  fcartxh 
always .'" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Extracts  from  the  mimttes  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  White-water, 
in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  from  the  3d 
to  the  10th  of  the  10th  month  inclusive, 
1831. 

Fifth  day  morning,  10th  month,  6th. — The 
committee  on  Indian  concerns  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  satisfactory  to  this 
meeting.  They  are  continued  to  further  la 
hour  in  this  concern,  as  way  may  open,  and 
having  proposed  that  the  sum  of  ;^300  be 
raised,  to  promote  the  views  of  Friends,  the 
subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  raise 
that  sum,  and  forward  their  respective  quo- 
tas to  Jesse  Harvey,  treasurer  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

REPORT  ON  THE  INDIAN  CONCERN. 

The  committee  on  Indian  concerns  agree 
to  report. 

That  shortly  after  last  yearly  meeting,  Hen- 
ry Harvey  and  wife  proceeded  to  take  charge 
of  the  establishment  near  Wapaughkonnetta. 
The  school  was  resumed  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  month  last,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  attended,  with  little  intermission,  by 
about  ten  or  eleven  children.  Their  literary 
progress  has  been  equal  to  our  anticipations. 
The  girls  have  woven  a  web  the  past  year, 
and  are  able  to  make  up  their  own  clothes 
when  they  are  cut  out,  and  they  can  knit  and 
spin  very  well.  The  boys  manifest  a  dispo- 
sition to  industry  and  obedience,  equal  to 
what  is  common  among  children. 

By  the  report  of  a  deputation  who  have 
lately  visited  the  establishment,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  good  crop  of  corn,  oats,  and 
hay,  perhaps  considerably  more  than  will  be 
necessary  for  keeping  the  stock  the  ensuing 
winter  ;  there  is  also,  some  wheat,  and  there 
will  be  a  sufficiency  of  pork  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  superintendent  was  directed  to  have 
about  twenty  acres  of  land  prepared  for  culti- 
vation, the  timber  having  been  dead  for  seve- 
ral years  ;  which  is  in  progress,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  ready  for  a  crop  by  next  spring. 

A  deputation  from  the  missionary  station 
at  Maumee,  have  applied  to  these  Indians  for 
liberty  to  establish  a  school  among  them,  but 
the  Indians  informed  them  tiiat  they  could  not 
consent  to  it ;  after  which  the  deputation  soon 
returned  home. 

The  Indians  have  agreed  with  the  general 
government  to  exchange  their  lands  at  Wa- 
paughkonnetta for  land  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  but  the  chiefs  expressed  to  a  deputation 
from  our  committee,  a  hope  that  Friends 
would  not  be  discouraged,  but  would  continue 
theshool  until  they  saw  them  take  their  ciiild- 
ren  to  start  over  the  Mississippi.  They  de- 
clared, "  that  they  were,  and  ever  had  been, 
well  satisfied  with  Friends,  and  wished  Friends 
not  to  forsake  them,  for  we  were  their  friends, 
and  they  wished  their  children  to  learn  with 
us,  as  long  as  they  could,  for  they  were  ns 
desirous  now  as  they  ever  had  been  for  their 
education." 

We  have  employed  ITenry  Harvey  and  wife 
to  continue  in  charge  of  the  establishment  and 
school  for  the  ensuing  year;  their  services 
during  the  past  year  having  been  satisfactory. 


By  a  communication  received  from  the 
committee  of  Ohio  yearly  meeting,  we  are 
informed  that,  "  on  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  concern,  they  think  it  de- 
sirable to  continue  their  exertions  for  their 
improvement  and  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  while  an  opportunity  of  being 
useful  to  them  is  within  their  power."  By 
the  samecommunication,  we  are  informed  that 
they  have  forwarded  to  us  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

We  have  appointed  Jesse  Harvey,  treasu- 
rer, for  the  committee,  in  the  room  of  Caleb 
Harvey,  deceased.  • 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Jesse  Harvey,  Clerk. 

P.  S.  We  propose,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  concern,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
be  raised. 

Sixth  day  moi-ning,  tenth  month,  7th. — The 
committee  on  African  concerns  made  the 
following  report,  which  being  read  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  committee  continued  and 
encouraged  to  further  labour  and  care  in  the 
concern  as  way  may  open. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour  report,  that  they  have  continued 
to  bestow  attention  to  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  have  received  and  read  mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings  of  each  branch  of 
the  committee,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Friends  of  Miami  are  engaged  in  paying  at- 
tention to  a  coloured  boy,  who  was  taken  to 
Kentucky,  and  sold  until  he  should  be  twenty- 
one  yeais  of  age.  That  branch  also  informs 
that  the  accounts  from  Frederick  Stover,  the 
agent  of  Friends  in  Canada,  are  satisfactory. 

Friends  of  West-branch  are  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a  legacy  in  South  Caro- 
lina, due  to  a  man  of  colour  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Fairfield  branch  has  continued  its  attention 
to  the  situation  of  part  of  a  family  of  coloured 
people  in  Georgia,  and  have  procured,  with 
the  advice  of  an  attorney,  such  a  relinquish- 
ment from  those  having  any  claims  on  said 
family,  as  is  judged  by  this  committee  to  be 
sufficient  to  authorise  us  to  remove  them  to  a 
fice  government;  and  Friends  of  that  branch 
were  directed  to  attend  thereto,  as  way  may 
open.  Those  Friends  also  inform  that  they 
have  continued  a  care  to  the  education  of  the 
coloured  people  in  Brown  county. 

Wcstfield  branch  has  continued  its  care  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  insane  woman  of  colour, 
under  its  care,  and  has  paid  some  attention 
to  the  education  of  coloured  children  within 
its  limits. 

Each  of  the  branches  of  White-water,  Bluc- 
rivcr,  and  New-garden,  are  engaged  in  assist- 
ing the  coloured  people  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods in  education,  and  in  rendering  the  in- 
digent part  of  them  assistance  in  other  re- 
spects, as  tiicir  wants  seem  to  require. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  committee, 

George  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  following  minute  of  the  committee  on 
African  concerns  was  brought  to  the  view  of 
this  meeting. 


"  The  Friends  to  whom  we  referred  the 
consideration  of  certain  existing  laws  in  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  report,  that  they 
find  that  persons  of  colour  coming  into  the 
state  of  Indiana  after  the  first  of  last  month, 
are  required  to  give  bond  and  security  not  to 
become  chargeable,  and  to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour, which  if  not  complied  with,  subjects 
them  to  be  taken  up  and  hire.d  out  for  six 
months,  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had, 
or  to  be  removed  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state.  And  white  persons  who  employ 
those  who  have  not  complied  with  the  law  are 
liable  to  be  fined.  As  we  believe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  referred  to,  are  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, we  direct  that  the  subject  be  laid 
before  the  yearly  meeting.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar law  in  Ohio. 

"  Taken  from  the  minutes,  by 

"  George  Evans,  Clerk," 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  minute  being 
considered,  and  the  meeting  being  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  laws  al- 
luded to,  is  united  in  judgment  to  memo- 
rialize the  legislature  of  Indiana,  and  to  invite 
our  brethren  of  Ohio  yearly  meeting  to  parti- 
cipate with  us  in  memorializing  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  for  the  repeal  of  the  said  law. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  which  is  directed  to  petition  the 
next  legislature  of  Indiana,  and  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  of  Ohio,  to  petition  the  legislature 
of  Ohio. 

Seventh  day  morning,  tenth  month  8th  

The  Friends  appointed  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, reported  the  following  minute  of  ad- 
vice, which  was  approved  and  adopted  by  this 
meeting,  and  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  subordinate  meetings. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  education,  as  brought  to 
view  by  the  reports  from  the  Quarters,  has 
claimed  the  weighty  consideration  of  this 
meeting.  The  progress  of  the  concern,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  many  of  our  mem- 
bers in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  guarded 
education  of  the  rising  generation,  has  been 
consoling  to  many  minds.  And,  although  it 
appears  from  the  reports,  that  from  diff"erent 
causes,  there  are  many  neighbourhoods  within 
our  limits,  in  which  schools  have  not  yet 
been  opened  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  yearly  meeting,  and  in  others  they  have 
been  kept  up  but  for  a  short  time ;  yet  we 
are  comforted  by  the  intelligence,  that  even 
in  some  of  these  the  prospect  is  favourable. 
We  desire  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our 
members,  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
original  ground  of  the  concern,  keeping  stea- 
dily in  view  the  importance  of  the  object  to 
be  accomplished,  without  too  much  consider- 
ing the  consequences  which  may  be  involved, 
or  feeling  a  disposition  to  encourage  institu- 
tions of  which  Friends  have  not  the  control, 
on  account  of  local  convenience.  We  believe,  i 
that  as  the  eye  is  kept  single  to  the  pointingt 
of  best  wisdom  in  this  momentous  concern, 
that  the  difficulties  which  at  present  seem  to 
attend  it  will  vanish  :  and  that  as  there  is  a 
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general  co-operation  amongst  our  members, 
to  promote  the  desired  object,  the  advantages 
of  a  guarded  education  may,  in  most  places, 
be  procured  for  the  children  of  our  members, 
with  very  little  additional  expense. 

In  order  that  our  schools  may  be  furnished 
with  a  system  of  instruction,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
adapted  to  their  circumstances,  quarterly 
meetings  are  recommended  to  appoint  suita- 
ble committees,  to  unite  with  such  commit- 
tees as  have  been,  or  may  be  appointed  in 
the  case,  by  the  several  monthly  meetings 
within  their  respective  limits,  in  devising 
such  regulations  as  may  seem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  in  view,  to  labour  as 
way  may  open,  for  the  promotion  of  a  spirit 
of  unanimity  and  condescension  amongst  our 
members,  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
schools,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary.  Those  children 
in  membership  with  us,  who  require  the  aid 
of  Friends  in  their  education,  are,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  recommended  to  the  sympathy 
and  attentioa  of  the  subordinate  meetings, 
which  are  directed  to  send  up  explicit  reports 
to  next  yearly  meeting,  of  the  situation  of 
schools  under  their  care,  as  well  as  what  pro 
gress  is  being  made  in  those  neighbourhoods 
which  have  not  yet  come  into  the  measures 
heretofore  recommended  by  the  yearly  meet- 
ing- 
Second  day  afternoon,  10th  of  the  month. — 
The  Friends  appointed  on  the  state  of  society, 
reported  the  following  Epistle  of  Advice, 
which  being  deliberately  read,  was  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  and  directed  to  the  attention 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  to  Friends 
individually. 

Epistle  of  Advice  to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 

and  Preparative  meetings  within  our  limits, 

and  to  Friends  individually : 
Dea.r  Fkieads, 

The  state  of  our  religious  Society,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  reports  from  the  several  quar- 
terly meetings,  having  been  taken  up  and 
considered,  this  meeting  has  been  introduced 
into  an  exercise  and  concern,  that  our  mem- 
bers may  become  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemn  obligations  we  are  under  to  be 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  engaged  in  a  lively  exercise 
therein,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord. 

What  more  powerful  appeal  can  be  made 
to  us,  than  was  made  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  a  people  formerly — "  1  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  rea- 
sonable service."  This  appeal  is  in  like  man- 
ner unto  us.  How  humbling  is  the  consider- 
ation, that  it  is  all  of  mercy  !  that  it  is  through 
the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  of  any 
merit  of  our  own,  that  we  have  been  preserv- 
ed, and  our  days  lengthened  out,  that  we  have 
not  been  carried  away  by  the  deluge  of  infi- 
delity which  has  been  permitted  sorrowfully 
to  overwhelm  many  who  were  once  in  reli- 
gious profession  with  us.  We  have  indeed  no 
strength  nor  might  of  our  own  to  trust  to — we 
have  not  only  "  all  sinned  and  fallen  short  of 


the  glory  of  God,"  but  are  helpless  and  de- 
pendent beings.  How  needful  then  that  we 
should  continually  look  to  a  higher  power — to 
a  better  strength  than  our  own  :  even  to  Him 
who  hath  all  power  in  his  holy  hand,  and  who 
"is touched  with  a  sense  of  our  infirmities" 
— and  who,  blessed  be  his  name,  is  still  gra- 
ciously encouraging  his  little  dependent  ones 
with  the  consoling  assurance,  "  my  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee."  How  loudly  are  we  then 
called  upon  to  come  away  from  every  hinder- 
ing thing,  with  zeal  and  fervency  pressing 
daily  forward,  and  dedicating  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  the  Lord,  watching  unto  prayer, 
and  that  continually,  that  our  love  to  him  may 
not  wax  cold.  While  a  lively  concern  and 
exercise  is  abode  in,  and  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God  preferred  to  our  chief  joy,  we  shall 
not  be  found  negligent  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  or  unconcerned  there- 
in, as  some  are  repoited  to  be  ;  but  seeking 
for  the  sweet  renewings  of  heavenly  love  and 
life  on  the  soul.  Watching  ovei  ourselves, 
our  families,  our  friends,  we  should  be  made 
helpful  one  to  another,  and  increasingly  be- 
come each  other's  joy  in  the  Lord.  When 
this  becomes  our  enriching  experience,  and 
which  we  desire  all  to  labour  after,  we  shall  be 
nearly  united  together  in  the  bond  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  no  reports  will  come  up  of  any  lack  of 
love  one  towards  another.  Dear  Friends, 
should  any  be  found  without  love  to  a  brother 
— a  serious  defect  is  in  the  soul — how  empty 
will  our  profession  be  of  love  to  God,  whom 
we  have  not  seen. 

Oh,  the  excellency  of  Christian  love  !  It  is 
the  indispensable  requisite  in  that  spiritual 
worship  to  which  we,  as  a  people,  more  pecu- 
liarly bear  testimony. 

Enmity,  even  in  a  small  degree,  pollutes 
the  mind,  and  disqualifies  it  for  approaching 
Him  who  is  holiness  and  love.  Wliat  is  the 
language  of  holy  Scripture?  "  if  thine  enemy 
be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink,  for  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,"  not  to  con- 
sume him,  but  to  melt  down  the  hardness  in 
him. 

It  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  en- 
gagement of  this  meeting,  that  heads  of 
families,  more  especially,  might  be  encou- 
raged to  take  up  the  cross,  and  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds — 
to  the  call  of  dut)' — in  collecting  their  child- 
ren and  household  together,  and  devoting  a 
part  of  each  day  in  reading  to  them  a  portion 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  solemn  retire- 
ment, in  order  that  the  sacred  truths  which 
have  been  read  may  make  due  impression,  and 
that  the  mind  may  have  time  to  rise  in  secret 
aspiration  after  a  blessing.  There  were  of 
old,  those  who  brought  children  to  Christ  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  and  even  the  religious 
parent  can  breathe  no  warmer  aspiration  for 
them,  than  when  he  spiritually  commends  his 
tender  offspring  to  the  protection  of  his  Lord. 
We  believe  this  pious  concern  would  be  own- 
ed by  Him,  from  whom  all  good  cometh. 
Some  amongst  us  may  with  thankfulness  of 
heart  acknowledge  that  in  these  opportunities, 
his  solemnizing  presence  has  at  times  been 
felt  to  humble  and  refresh  our  spirits.  We 


have  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  pre- 
vailed amongst  Friends  in  early  days — and  we 
find  how  they  grew  into  experience  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord — in  strength  and  zeal 
for  their  religious  meetings,  and  valued  the 
benefits  thereof  more  than  any  w'ordly  gain. 
Oh,  the  brokenness  that  was  amongst  them! 
In  those  days  they  could  say,  "  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  came  not  near  our 
hearts — but  the  love  of  God,  his  truth,  and 
testimony  lived  in  our  hearts.  We  loved  one 
another,  and  became  a  body  compact,  of  which 
Christ  was  the  head.  Oh,  may  we,  dear 
Friends,  walk  as  they  walked.  Following 
them  as  they  followed  Christ." 

It  has  been  the  engagement  of  this  meeting 
for  some  years  past,  that  we  might  be  dili- 
gent in  this  duty  ;  and  although  we  are  at  this 
time  comforted  in  the  belief  that  the  practice 
increasingly  prevails  amongst  us,  we  are  afresh 
engaged  to  invite  concerned  Friends  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  one  another  therein. 
In  those  in.?pired  writings,  the  holy  Scriptures, 
we  find  recorded  the  dealings  of  God  with 
his  people  in  all  ages  ;  his  great  love  to  man- 
kind, through  Jesus  Christ,  the  work  of  sal- 
vation by  him,  and  sanctification  through  his 
blessed  spirit.  These  important  truths  we 
arc  bound  in  the  love  of  God  to  teach  our 
children,  to  place  them  as  far  as  we  may  be 
enabled,  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes. 
(Deut.  vi.  7,  8,  9.)  That  happily  they  may 
come  to  see  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — and  be  prepared 
through  the  obedience  of  faith,  steadily  to 
maintain  the  various  previous  testimonies  we 
feel  ourselves,  as  a  religious  Society,  called 
upon  to  bear  ;  becoming  examples  in  Christian 
simplicity — both  in  dress  and  in  language, 
and  which  we  fully  believe  are  designed  to  be 
as  a  hedge  around  us.  But  whilst  parents  and 
children  are  favoured  to  be  preserved  herein, 
we  desire  that  this  testimony  may  not  be  un- 
duly estimated — but  kept  in  its  proper  place 
— not  considering  it  the  root,  or  that  which 
beareth  fruit;  yet  as  springing  from  the  root, 
and  protecting  the  fruit.  That  whilst  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  dear  Friends  to  the  im- 
portance of  what  may  be  termed  the  lesser 
matters  of  the  law,  as  those  things  that  should 
not  be  left  undone,  we  desire  that  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  weightier  matters 
— "judgment,  mercy  and  faith,"  should  be  the 
first  objects  of  our  attention — that  our  beloved 
oflspring  may  never  have  occasion  to  take  up 
this  language,  and  say,  they  have  been  taught 
plainness,  but  not  principle. 

The  due  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  brought  into  view,  and  pertinently 
spoken  to ;  and  Friends  were  counselled 
against  being  unnecessarily  engaged  in  tem- 
poral concerns  on  that  day,  which  is  espe- 
cially set  apart  for  religious  instruction, thatwe 
may  be  found  redeeming  our  time  as  becomes 
our  Christian  profession. 

Under  an  humbling  sense  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness,  our  hearts  have  been  made  thank- 
ful in  the  belief  that  in  the  course  of  the  se- 
veral sittings  of  this  meeting,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  extension  of  divine  regard, 
and  the  good  presence  of  our  God  has  been 
felt  to  be  near,  cementing  us  together  in  the 
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bonds  of  Christian  fellowship,  to  the  increase 
of  our  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ — to  whom  blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  now  and  forever  ascrib- 
ed. Amen. 

The  meeting  now  having  finished  its  busi- 
ness, solemnly  concludes,  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time  and  place,  next  year,  if  consistent  with 
divine  will.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting- 
aforesaid,  Elijah  Coffin,  Clerk. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Incidents  in  the  life  of  Gilbert  Latey. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  is  known  in  the  history 
of  friends  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  humility, 
and  self-denial,  as  well  as  for  the  christian  firmness, 
he  displayed  in  frequently  remonstrating  with  per- 
sons of  authority,  against  tlie  hardships  his  fellow 
members  were  unjustly  subjected  to.  He  often  ac- 
companied George  Whitehead  in  those  applications 
to  kings  and  princes,  with  whom  he  obtained  much 
favour,  for  the  mildness  and  excellency  of  his  tem- 
per and  Christian  character.  "  He  was  constant  in 
his  love,  and  true  to  his  brethren  ;  he  hated  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation,  divisions,  and  causing 
schisms  ;  and  he  kept  the  faith  in  sincerity  and  true 
love,  wlierein  he  ended  his  days  in  peace."  As  early 
as  the  year  1659,  through  the  discoveries  of  the  light 
of  Christ,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  the  world  beginning 
to  prevail  again  over  some  who  had  received  the 
truth,  but  who,  through  unwatchfulness  and  dis- 
obedience, lost  the  clothing  of  humility,  which  would 
have  deterred  them  from  self-seeking,  and  from 
running  into  a  party.  He  testified  against  this  ex- 
alted spirit,  and  withstood  John  Perot,  who  afterwards 
made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
His  residence  was  mostly  in  or  near  London,  where 
ho  partook  with  his  brethren  of  the  persecutions 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  Quakerism  into 
that  city.  On  one  occasion  he  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-house  prison  in  Westminster,  with  about  fifteen 
of  his  friends,  formeeting  together  fordivinc  worship. 
They  were  crammed  into  a  dun^'con  or  hole,  about 
ten  feet  by  cloven  square,  and  so  dark,  they  could 
seo  no  more  light  at  mid. day  than  at  mid-night. 
The  walls  were  wet,  and  being  pressed  into  so  small 
a  space,  they  had  room  only  to  lie  down  by  turns  ; 
some  lying  while  the  rest  stood;  and  so  great  was 
the  cruelty  of  the  keeper,  he  even  forbid  them  straw 
to  cover  the  floor  of  their  cell;  but  the  Lord  was 
with  them,  and  sustained  their  minds  under  all  the 
FufTerings  inflicted  upon  them. 

On  being  informed  of  the  confinement  of  C.  Evans 
and  S.  Chevers  at  Malta,  he  solicited  and  obtained, 
on  their  behalf,  the  interest  of  lord  D'Aubigny,  a 
Romish  priest,  uho  finally  procured  their  release. 
At  the  return  of  those  women  friends  to  London, 
they  requested  Gilbert  to  accompany  them  to  their 
benefactor.  On  being  introduced,  they  acknow- 
ledged their  obligations  to  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  expressed,  that  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
should  be  as  ready  in  all  love  to  serve  him  ;  upon 
which  he  replied,  "  Good  women,  for  what  service 
or  kindness  I  have  done  you,  all  that  I  fliall  desire 
of  you  is,  that,  when  you  i)ray  to  God,  you  will 
remember  ine  in  your  prayers."  During  the  pestil- 
ence in  London  in  16G.5,  though  he  had  taken  lodg- 
ings in  the  country,  for  his  security  against  the 
contagion,  the  consideration  that  many  Friends  were 
under  close  confinement  in  .several  jails,  for  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience  wrought  upon  his  sym- 
pathies, and  he  could  not  find  freedom  to  fly  from 
danger,  while  liis  brelliron  were  thus  under  suftcr- 
ing,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  placrue.  He  ac- 
cordingly remained  in  the  city,  visited  them  in  pri- 
Bon,  and  took  care  to  administer  what  was  in  his 
power  for  their  comfort  and  enlargement. 

Returning  from  a  journey  in  1670,  which  he  per- 
formed in  part  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Friends 
imprisoned  in  various  places,  it  being  a  time  ofgreat 
persecution,  lie  called  at  the  house  of  a  knight  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  solicited 
him  to  use  his  exertions  to  effect  their  liberation, 
particularly  that  of  two  young  women,  whom  he 
named.    He  replied  that  he  would  do  more  for  Gil- 


bert than  for  any  of  his  persuasion.  This  expression 
of  kindness  was  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  sessions 
being  at  hand,  the  knight  was  farther  urged  to  attend 
to  their  cases,  that  they  might  be  brought  before  the 
bench  and  discharged.  When  the  court  came  on  he 
performed  his  engagement,  by  privately  remonstrat- 
ing with,  and  moderating  the  justices  who  had  com- 
mitted the  women  to  jail.  At  dinner  he  acquainted 
the  other  justices,  that  he  was  informed  of  two  fine 
young  women,  Quakers,  that  lay  imprisoned  for 
not  coming  to  church  ;  "and,"  said  he,  "lam  very 
much  importuned  to  use  my  interest  with  you  for 
their  enlargement,  which  I  desire  you  will  favour  so 
far  that  it  may  be  done  ;  for  indeed  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
they  should  be  longer- under  confinement."  Being  a 
person  of  eminence  as  kni:;ht  and  judge,  the  other 
justices  acquiesced  in  having  them  brought  up  ac- 
cordingly. "  But  then,"  said  their  advocate,  "when 
they  are  brought  before  you,  and  upon  examining 
into  the  matter,  you  shall  think  fit,  as  I  hope  you 
will,  to  clear  them,  there  will  another  hardship  at- 
tend them  ;  which  is,  that  after  they  are  cleared  by 
you,  they  will  be  detained  for  their  fees;  for  they 
will  none  of  them  pay  fees,  and  therefore,  that  they 
may  be  wholly  at  liberty,  we  must,  among  ourselves, 
collect  as  much  money  to  give  the  jailor  as  will  an- 
swer theirfees,  and,  said  he,  "here  I  will  begin," 
laying  dov;n  money  on  the  table,  and  the  rest  did  the 
same.  The  Friends  being  brought  to  the  bar,  were 
cleared  and  set  at  liberty  ;  and  Gilbert  Latey,  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  manner,  returned  the  knight  thanks 
for  his  generous  and  disinterested  aid. 

In  1679,  he  made  another  tour  amongst  his  friends 
and  connections  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Pass- 
ing in  the  course  of  it,  through  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had  oflen  evinced  his  lenity 
towards  Friends  exposed  to  suffering,  lie  made  inquiry 
in  various  parts,  into  their  circumstances  in  that 
respect,  and  also  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Find- 
ing that  moderation  was  generally  extended  to  them, 
Gilbert,  with  his  usual  frankness,  waited  on  this  bis- 
hop at  his  palace,  at  Exeter,  to  acknowledge  the 
favours  bestowed.  The  bishop  received  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  kindness,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
expressed  his  benediction;  after  which  he  led  him 
into  a  private  apartment,  and  said,  "All  must  not 
know  how  well  you  and  I  love  one  another ;  '  and 
then  asked  his  guest,  what  wine  he  should  give  him; 
to  which  Gilbert  replied,  he  had  given  him  that 
which  was  better.  "  Pray,"  said  the  bishop,  "  what 
mean  you  by  that?"  To  which  he  replied,  "Thou 
hast  given  me  thy  love  which  is  better  than  wine." 
"Then,"  said  the  bishop,  "if  so,  pray  sit  down  by 
me  ;  and  if  it  may  be  no  offence,  how  far  have  you 
been,  or  are  going,  in  these  parts?"  Gilbert  gave 
him  some  account  of  the  journey,  and  told  him  of 
the  inquiry  he  had  made  concerning  the  treatment 
his  friends  received  from  him  and  his  officers. — 
"  Well,"  said  the  bishop,  "  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  flatter  any  bod^',  and  therefore  tell  mc  what 
name  I  have  where  you  have  been."  To  which  he 
replied,  he  had  no  tidings  to  give  but  what  was 
well  ;  and  the  bishop  thanked  him,  both  for  his  en- 
quiry and  report.  The  terms  on  which  they  mot 
and  parted  rendering  an  intercourse  mutually  agree- 
able, G.  Latey  occassioiially  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  bishoji,  to  one  of  which  he  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

"  Mr.  Latey — I  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  civil  letter  before  now,  but  that  1  staid  till  our 
assizes  were  over,  that  I  might  see  what  proceedings 
were  made  against  any  of  your  persuasion,  and  I 
can  hear  of  none.  I  find  no  process  of  late  against 
any  of  them  in  any  of  my  courts,  for  I  have  examined 
my  officers  about  it.  What  the  justices  of  peace  have 
done  in  their  monthly  meetings,  I  know  not ;  but 
sure  I  am,  that  such  as  live  quiet  and  peaceable  in 
the  land,  by  any  order  from  ine  arc  no  way  dis- 
turbed ;  and  I  believe  the  justices  are  gentle  enough 
to  such  as  do  not  nflront  them.  1  never  was.  nor 
will  be  for  persecution,  but  shall  endeavour  that  b}' 
any  amicable  way,  such  as  have  erred  may  be  brought 
into  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  we  may  all  enjoy  one 
another  in  heaven.  1  am  now  somewhat  indisposed  ; 
writing  is  irksome  to  me.  God  Almighty  bless  you. 
I  am  your  truly  loving  friend,        Thomas  Exon. 

"  Exttcr,  March,  the  24M,  1683-4." 


We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  our  early 
Friends,  as  entertaining  feelings  of  hostility  towards 
the  clergy,  which  it  is  probable  was  very  much  the 
case.  There  were,  however,  exceptions,  in  which 
sentiments  of  respect  and  good  will  for  each  other, 
arising  from  proper  discrimination,  prevailed  on  both 
sides.  Interference  in  matters  of  conscience,  which 
only  lie  between  a  man  and  his  Creator,  is  a  violation 
of  a  sacred  right  with  which  no  human  power  should 
intermeddle.  It  is  no  marvel  that  our  early  Friends 
who  were  favoured  with  very  correct  views  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  should  be  very  sensitive  at  any 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  touching  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  When,  however,  we  meet  with 
instances  where  that  divine  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil,  and  is  the  eye-salve  that  clears  our  vision, 
prepares  those  of  diff'erent  Christian  sects  to  embrace 
each  other  on  the  ground  of  true  gospel  fellowship, 
and  to  pray  for  each  other's  good  speed  in  the  way 
to  heaven  ;  the  effect  is  cheering,  and  is  a  delightfol 
relief  from  the  enmity  and  jealousies  too  much  per- 
vading every  part  of  Christendom.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  excellent 
man  will  be  found  suitable  for  "  The  Friend,"  but  so 
far  as  I  have  contemplated  him,  the  marks  of  genuine 
Christian  philanthropy,  humilit)',  and  devotion  to  his 
Maker,  present  him  as  a  very  estimable  character, 
worthy  of  acquaintance  and  emulation.  S. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1831. 


An  attentive  correspondent  of  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  printed  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  late  Indiana  yearly  meeting,  the 
perusal  of  which  we  have  found  instructive  and  ani- 
mating; affording  satisfactory  evidence  that  through 
the  gracious  condescension  of  the  heavenly  Shep- 
herd, the  minds  of  many  present  were  quickened  in 
concern  for  the  support  of  our  several  important 
Christian  testimonies;  in  desire  to  promote  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence;  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
universal  righteousness.  Not  doubting  but  that  it 
will  bo  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  have  placed  on 
another  page,  extracts  of  such  parts  of  the  minutes, 
as  are  of  most  general  interest,  including  the  excel- 
lent epistle  of  advice  to  the  members  at  large. 

Died — At  his  residence  in  Berwick,  State  of 
Maine,  on  the  19th  of  9th  mo.  1831,  Enos  Hoao,  in 
the  36th  year  of  his  age,  a  valued  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  loss  of  this  dear 
friend  is  sensibly  felt,  not  only  in  the  endeared  circle 
of  his  own  familj'  and  acquaintance,  but  also  in  the 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  natur- 
ally of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  turn  of  mind.  Al- 
though visited  in  early  life  by  the  convincing  power 
of  truth,  yet  having  a  relish  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  treasure 
committed  to  his  care,  his  path,  for  several  years, 
appeared  to  be  through  many  deep  struggles;  but 
as  he  advanced  towards  riper  j'cars,  his  mind  gra- 
dually submitting  to  the  holy  discipline  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  his  love  for  the  truth,  and  to  such  as  had 
embraced  it,  increased,  and  he  became  prepared  to 
lend  his  aid  in  the  support  of  the  discipline  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society.  Towards  the  latter  part 
ofliislime,  he  often  spoke  of  the  uncertainly  of  his 
stay  here,  and  of  the  awful  necessity  of  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  saying,  thai,  short  of  a  religious  life, 
there  is  nothing  worth  living  for  in  this  world.  In 
the  6tli  month  last,  he  attended  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Friends  held  on  R.  Island  for  New  England, 
being  then  in  declining  health,  yet  was  unwilling 
to  omit  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  his  friends, 
and  after  his  return  home  spoke  of  the  meeting  with 
very  deep  interest.  Being  a  firm  believer  in  the 
great  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  ihey  ever 
have  been  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was 
enabled  to  bear  with  patience  the  pain  and  suffering 
he  had  to  pass  through,  and  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, sweetly  remarked,  "  my  only  trust  is  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His  close  was 
peaceful,  and  the  sweet  coming  of  solemnity  at  the 
lime  gave  evidence  that  his  departing  spirit  was  pre- 
pared for  a  mansion  of  rest  and  peace. 
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OF  THE  GENERAL   NATUBE   AND  ADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

(1.)  The  situation  of  man  on  the  globe  he 
inhabits,  and  over  which  he  has  obtained  the 
control,  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  re- 
markable. Compared  with  its  other  denizens, 
he  seems,  if  we  regard  only  his  physical  con- 
stitution, in  almost  every  respect  their  infe- 
rior, and  .equally  unpro\'ided  for  the  supply 
of  his  natural  wants  and  his  defence  against 
the  innumerable  enemies  which  surround  him. 
No'Other  animal  passes  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  existence  in  a  state  of  absolute  helpless- 
ness, or  falls  in  old  age  into  such  protracted 
and  lamentable  imbecility.  To  no  other  warm- 
blooded animal  has  nature  denied  that  indis- 
pensable covering,  without  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  tem.perate  and  the  rigours  of  a  cold 
climate  are  equally  insupportable ;  and  to 
scarcely  any  has  she  been  so  sparing  in  exter- 
nal weapons,  whether  for  attack  or  defence. 
Destitute  alike  of  speed  to  avoid,  and  of  arms 
to  repel,  the  aggressions  of  his  voracious  foes  ; 
tenderly  susceptible  of  atmospheric  influences; 
and  unfitted  for  the  coarse  aliments  which 
the  earth  affords  spontaneously  during  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  even  in  temperate  cli- 
mates— man,  if  abandoned  to  mere  instinct, 
would  be  of  all  creatures  the  most  destitute 
and  miserable.  Distracted  by  terror,  and 
goaded  by  famine  ;  driven  to  the  most  abject 
expedients  for  concealment  from  his  enemies, 
and  to  the  most  cowardly  devices  for  the  seiz- 
ure and  destruction  of  his  noble  prey,  his  ex- 
istence would  be  one  continued  subterfuge  or 
stratagem ;  his  dwelling  would  be  in  dens  of 
the  earth,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the  hollows 
of  trees;  his  food  worms,  and  the  lower  rep- 
tiles, or  such  few  and  crude  productions  of 
the  soil  as  his  organs  could  be  brought  to 
assimilate,  varied  with  occasional  relics,  man- 
gled by  more  powerful  beasts  of  prey,  or  con- 
temned by  their  more  pampered  choice.  Re- 
markable only  for  the  absence  of  those  powers 
arid  qualities  which  obtain  for  other  animals 
a  degree  of  security  and  respect,  he  would  be 
disregarded  by  some,  and  hunted  down  by 
others,  till,  after  a  few  generations,  his  species 
would  become  altogether  extinct,  or,  at  best, 
would  be  restricted  to  a  few  islands  in  tropi- 


cal regions,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
the  paucity  of  enemies,  and  the  abundance  of 
vegetable  food,  might  permit  it  to  linger. 

(2.)  Yet  man  is  the  undisputed  lord  of  the 
creation.  The  strongest  and  fiercest  of  his 
fellow-creatures — the  whale,  the  elephant, 
the  eagle,  and  the  tiger — are  slaughtered  by 
him  to  supply  his  most  capricious  wants,  or 
tamed  to  do  him  service,  or  imprisoned  to 
make  him  sport.  The  spoils  of  all  nature  arc 
in  daily  requisit'on  for  his  most  common 
uses,  yielded  with  more  or  less  readiness,  or 
wrested  with  reluctance,  from  the  mine,  the 
forest,  the  ocean,  and  the  air.  Such  are  the 
first  fruits  of  reason.  Were  they  the  only  or 
the  principal  ones  ;  were  the  mere  acquisition 
of  power  over  the  materials,  and  the  less 
gifted  animals  which  surround  us,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  our  external  comforts, 
and  our  means  of  preservation  and  sensual 
enjoyment,  the  sum  of  the  privileges  which 
the  possession  of  this  faculty  conferred,  we 
should  after  all  have  little  to  plume  ourselves 
upon.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  every  one  who  passes  his  life  in  tolerable 
ease  and  comfort,  or  ratlier  whose  whole  time 
is  not  anxiously  consumed  in  providing  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  existence,  is  consci- 
ous of  wants  and  cravings  in  which  the  senses 
have  no  part,  of  a  series  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures totally  distinct  in  kind  from  any  which 
the  infliction  of  bodily  misery  or  the  gratifi- 
cation of  bodily  appetites  has  ever  afforded 
him ;  and  if  he  has  experienced  these  plea- 
sures and  these  pains  in  any  degree  of  inten- 
sity, he  will  readily  admit  them  to  hold  a 
much  higher  rank,  and  to  deserve  much  more 
attention,  than  the  former  class.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  pleasures  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
and  social  converse,  man  is  constituted  a  spe- 
culative being;  he  contemplates  the  world, 
and  the  objects  around  him,  not  with  a  pas- 
sive, indifferent  gaze,  as  a  set  of  phenomena 
in  which  he  has  no  further  interest  than  as 
they  affect  his  immediate  situation,  and  can  be 
rendered  subservient  to  his  comfort,  but  as  a 
system  disposed  with  order  and  design.  He 
approves  and  feels  the  highest  admiration  of 
the  harmony  of  its  parts,  the  skill  and  effici- 
ency of  its  contrivances.  Some  of  these, 
which  he  can  best  trace  and  understand,  he 
attempts  to  imitate,  and  finds  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  rudely  and  imperfectly,  he 
can  succeed — in  others,  that  although  he  can 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  contrivance,  he 
is  totally  destitute  of  all  means  of  imitation ; 
while  in  others,  again,  and  those  evidently 
the  most  important,  though  he  sees  the  effect 
produced,  yet  the  means  by  which  it  is  done 
are  alike  beyond  his  knowledge  and  his  con- 
trol.   Thus  he  is  led  to  the  conception  of  a 
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power  and  an  intelligence  superior  to  his  own, 
and  adequate  to  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance of  ail  that  he  sees  in  nature — a  power 
and  intelligence  to  which  he  may  well  apply 
the  term  infinite,  since  he  not  only  sees  no 
actual  limit  to  the  instances  in  which  they 
are  manifested,  but  finds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  farther  he  inquires,  arid  the  wider  his 
sphere  of  observation  extends,  they  continu- 
ally open  upon  him  in  increasing  abundance  ; 
and  that  as  the  study  of  one  prepares  him  to 
understand  and  appreciate  another,  refine- 
ment follows  on  refinement,  wonder  on  won- 
der, till  his  faculties  become  bewildered  in 
admiration,  and  his  intellect  falls  back  on 
itself  in  utter  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  an 
end. 

(3.)  When  from  external  objects  he  turns 
his  view  upon  himself,  on  his  o^\n  vital  and 
intellectual  faculties,  he  finds  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  examining  and  analyzing 
his  own  nature  to  a  certain  extent,  but  no  far- 
ther. In  his  corporeal  frame  he  is  sensible  of 
a  power  to  communicate  a  certain  moderate 
amount  of  motion  to  himself  and  other  ob- 
jects ;  that  this  power  depends  on  his  will, 
and  that  its  exertion  can  be  suspended  or  in- 
cr'ifised  at  pleasure  within  certain  limits;  but 
how  his  will  acts  on  his  limbs  he  has  no  con- 
sciousness ;  and  whence  he  derives  the  power 
he  thus  exercises,  there  is  nothing  to  assure 
him,  however  he  may  long  to  know.  His 
senses,  too,  inform  him  of  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  external  world,  and  he 
perceives  an  apparatus  by  which  impressions 
from  without  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sort  of 
signals,  to  the  interior  of  his  person,  and  ul- 
timately to  his  brain,  wherein  he  is  obscurely 
sensible  that  the  thinking,  feeling,  reasoning 
being  he  calls  himself,  more  especfally  re- 
sides ;  but  by  what  means  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  these  impressions,  and  Vvhat  is  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  communication  be- 
tween that  inward  sentient  being,  and  that 
machinery,  his  outward  man,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  conception. 

(4.)  Again,  when  he  contemplates  still  more 
attentively  the  thoughts,  acts,  and  passions  of 
this  his  sentient,  intelligent  self,  he  finds, 
indeed,  that  he  can  remember,  and  by  the 
aid  of  memory  can  compare  and  discriminate, 
can  judge  and  resolve,  and,  above  all,  that 
he  is  irresistibly  impelled,  from  the  percep- 
tion of  any  phenomenon  without  or  within 
him,  to  infer  the  existence  of  something  prior 
which  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a 
cause,  without  v/hich  it  would  not  be,  and 
that  this  knowledge  of  causes  and  their  con- 
sequences is  what,  in  almost  every  instance, 
determines  his  choice  and  will,  in  cases  where 
he  is  nevertheless  conscious  of  perfect  free- 
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dom  to  act  or  not  to  act.  He  finds,  too,  that 
it  is  in  his  power  to  acquire  more  or  less 
knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  according  to 
the  degree  of  attention  he  bestows  upon  them, 
which  attention  is  again  in  great  measure  a 
voluntary  act ;  and  often  when  his  choice  has 
been  decided  on  imperfect  knowledge  or  in- 
sufficient attention,  he  finds  reason  to  cor- 
rect his  judgment,  though  perhaps  too  late  to 
influence  his  decision  by  after  consideration. 
A  world  within  him  is  thus  opened  to  his  in- 
tellectual view,  abounding  with  phenomena 
and  relations,  and  of  the  highest  immediate 
interest.  But  while  he  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  the  insight  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  into 
this  internal  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
in  reality  the  source  of  all  his  power,  the  very 
fountain  of  his  predominance  over  external 
nature,  he  yet  feels  himself  capable  of  enter- 
ing only  very  imperfectly  into  these  recesses 
of  his  own  bosom,  and  analyzing  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind — in  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  in  short,  "  a  being  darkly  wise  see- 
ing that  all  the  longest  life  and  most  vigor- 
ous intellect  can  give  him  power  to  discover 
by  his  own  research,  or  time  to  know  by 
availing  himself  of  that  of  others,  serves  only 
to  place  him  on  the  very  frontier  of  know- 
ledge, and  afford  a  distant  glimpse  of  bound- 
less realms  beyond,  where  no  human  thought 
has  penetrated,  but  which  yet  he  is  sure  must 
be  no  less  familiarly  known  to  that  intelligence 
which  he  traces  throughout  creation  than  the 
most  obvious  truths  which  he  himself  daily 
applies  to  his  most  trifling  purposes.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  a  being  so  constituted  should 
first  encourage  a  hope,  and  by  degrees  acknow- 
ledge an  assurance,  that  his  intellectual  exist- 
ence will  not  terminate  with  the  dissolution 
of  his  corporeal  frame,  but  rather  that,  in  a 
future  state  of  being,  disencumbered  of  a  thou- 
sand obstructions  which  his  present  situation 
throws  in  his  way,  endowed  with  acuter  senses, 
and  higher  faculties,  he  shall  drink  deep  at 
that  fountain  of  beneficent  wisdom  for  which 
the  slight  taste  obtained  on  earth  has  given 
him  so  keen  a  relish  ? 

(To  be  coiilinueJ.) 

r  ^= 

For  "  Th«  Friend." 
DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  POUTUGUESE  IN  THE  EAST 
INDIES. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

"  Nothing  was  wanting  now  but  the  conquest 
of  Ormuz  lo  render  the  Portuguese  perfect 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  India.  Albu- 
querque had  formerly  attempted  toconstructa 
fort  there,  but  withoutsuccess;  hispowcr  being 
now  increased,  he  proceeded  to  accomplish  his 
design.  The  king  of  Ormuz,  a  weak  and  spirit- 
less prince,  ottered  no  resistance  :  ho  admitted 
Albuqucriiue  into  the  citadel,  surrendered  all 
his  artillery,  assigned  the  Portuguese  some  of 
the  best  iiouscs  in  the  town  for  their  factory, 
and' ordered  tlieir  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the 
palace.  A  short  time  after  the  return  of  Albu- 
querque to  Goa,  in  December,  151.5,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  carried 
Jlim  off  in  a  few  days,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
The  epithet  great  has  been  affixed  to  his 
nanac  by  tlie  gratitude  of  his  coiuifrymcn  ;  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  merit 


but  the  vulgar  one  of  being  a  conqueror ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  fought  with 
his  inferiors.  He  was  a  lawless  soldier,  to- 
tally ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  not  often  attentive  to  those  of 
humanity.  The  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  were  raised  by  him  to  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity,  and  obviously  began  to  decline 
not  long  after  his  death, — a  circumstance  too 
lightly  ascribed  by  historians  to  the  inability 
of  his  successors ;  but  a  dominion  reared 
wholly  on  violence  has  no  natural  stability", 
nor  can  rapine  and  spoliation  always  yield  a 
rich  harvest.  Among  the  wild  schemes  which 
he  conceived,  were  those  of  desolating  Egypt 
by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  of  plundering  Mecca,  by  an  expedi- 
tion of  300  horsemen  from  the  Persian  Gulf." 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  east  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  king  Emanuel.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration of  her  affairs,  this  little  kingdom  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  coveted  coasts  of 
India,  whose  wealth  had  been  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  those  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  visit  which  resulted  in  their  discovery  of 
the  new  world.  Instead  of  following  the  po- 
licy of  Spain,  and  giving  up  her  discoveries  on 
condition  of  future  contingent  benefits,  to 
needy  individuals  of  desperate  fortunes,  Por- 
tugal maintained  her  dignity  and  provided  for 
her  interests,  by  national  armaments.  At  the 
period  of  Emanuel's  death,  she  had  reduced 
to  her  obedience  the  coasts  not  only  of  all 
India,  both  within  and  without  the  Ganges, 
but  of  the  Persian  Gulph  and  of  the  Red  Sea, 
shut  up  to  all  other  nations  the  navigation  to 
those  countries,  and  covered  with  her  fleets 
the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopian  oceans. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  obtained  a 
settlement  in  India,  and  adopted  the  plan  of 
always  maintaining  a  fleet  in  those  seas,  their 
ardour  to  arrive  at  those  rich  countries  which 
their  hopes  still  descried  on  the  bounds  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  acquired  fresh 
vigour  ;  and  they  prosecuted  their  researches 
with  an  alacrity  and  good  fortune  which  may 
be  best  estimated  from  a  brief  notice  of  their 
several  discoveries  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred. 

"In  the  year  1506,  when  Alfonso  de  Al- 
buquerque was  proceeding  to  India,  a  violent 
tempest  dispersed  his  fleet.  Tristan  de  Acunha, 
one  of  his  captains,  was  driven  so  far  to  the 
south  that  his  crew  suffered  severely  from  the 
cold  :  he  fell  in  with  those  sequestered  islands 
which  still  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  at 
present  inhabited  by  a  few  English  families. 
At  the  same  time,  Alvaro  Tclez  ran  so  far  to 
the  cast  tiiat  he  came  to  Sumatra,  and  thence 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  ;  tiius  making 
an  imperfect  discovery  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  same  g^le  forced  Emanuel  de 
Meneses  to  Madagascar,  which  he  named  the 
island  of  St.  Lawrence. 

"  In  the  same  year  Soarez  discovered  the 
Maldives,  which  immediately  attracted  the 
covetous  regards  of  the  Portuguese.  But  as 
these  usurpers  were  never  able  to  obtain  a 
firm  footing  in  that  insular  kingdom,  they  af- 
fected to  despise  it.  The  sovereign  of  the 
Maldives,  nevertheless,  is  decorated  with  the 


pompous  title  of  king  of  thirteen  provinces 
and  of  12,000  islands.  Ceylon  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  of  discovery.  Lorenzo 
Almeyda,  the  son  of  the  viceroy,  landed  on 
that  fine  island  in  1506,  and  erected  a  column, 
with  an  inscription  importing  that  he  took 
possession  of  that  country  for  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  native  sovereign,  whose  consent  he  ex- 
torted to  the  payment  of  a  large  annual  tribute 
of  cinnamon. 

"  It  has  been  already  related  how  Sequeira, 
in  1509,  made  a  voyage  to  Malacca.  He 
found  Sumatra  governed  then,  as  at  present, 
by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  whose  warlike 
propensities  were  so  well  exercised  by  their 
unceasing  hostilities  with  one  another,  that 
the  Portuguese  Avere  never  able  to  make  any 
impression  on  them.  '  This  island,'  says 
Galvano,  '  is  the  first  land  wherein  we  knew 
men's  flesh  to  be  eaten,  by  certain  people  who 
live  in  the  mountains,  called  Bacas  (Battas), 
who  are  accustomed  to  gild  their  teeth.  They 
affirm  that  the  flesh  of  black  men  is  sweeter 
than  that  of  white.  The  oxen,  kine,  and  fowls 
of  that  country  are  as  black  in  their  flesh  as 
any  ink.'  Although  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  penetrate  so  far  eastward  as  Malacca  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Sequeira,  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  suspecting  that  he  had  been  preceded 
by  some  of  his  adventurous  countrymen.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  Portuguese  should 
have  deferred  so  long  their  visit  to  a  great 
emporium,  to  which  they  had  destined  an 
expedition  five  years  before  ;  for  the  fleet  in 
which  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  on  his  last 
voyage,  in  1504,  and  which  was  probably  that 
commanded  by  Coelho,  appears  to  have  had 
Malacca  for  its  object. 

"  The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  though 
so  long  the  objects  of  research,  were  not  dis- 
covered, or  rather  reached,  by  the  Portuguese 
till  the  year  1511.  Francisco  Serrano  and 
Diego  d'Abreu  were  then  sent  by  Albu- 
querque to  make  discoveries  towards  the  east ; 
and  being  separated  by  a  storm,  the  former 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ternate,  but  the  latter 
visited  only  the  island  of  Amboyna.  They 
spent  about  eight  years  in  these  discoveries, 
during  all  which  time  they  experienced  the 
most  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  from  the 
natives.  Serrano  perished  on  his  return  home. 
In  1521,  the  Portuguese  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  the  Spice  Islands.  A  strong 
armament  equipped  for  this  purpose  was  des- 
patched under  the  command  of  George  de 
Britto  ;  but  he,  making  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  in  order  to  plunder  a  certain 
temple  which  was  reported  to  contain  immense 
riches,  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Antonio  de  Britto. 
When  this  officer  arrived  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  natives  contended  with  one  another  for 
the  honour  of  entertaining  their  new  visiter. 
Such  was  their  simplicity  and  want  of  fore- 
sight, that  each  was  solicitous  to  obtain  for 
his  own  country  the  distinction  of  being 
elected  by  the  Portuguese  as  the  seat  of  a 
military  establishment.  Ternate  at  length 
obtained  the  dangerous  preference ;  a  fort  was 
built  there;  and  as  the  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners is  naturally  increased  by  distance  from 
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control,  the  Portuguese  of  the  Moluccas  far 
surpassed  their  superstitious  and  rapacious 
countrymen  of  western  India  in  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  crimes.  De  Britto  was  astonished 
to  find  in  the  Moluccas  the  companions  of 
Magellan,  who  had  reached  them  in  the  course 
of  the  first  voyage  round  the  world  :  these  he 
seized  and  imprisoned  ;  and  the  native  isl- 
anders no  sooner  became  acquainted  with 
Europeans,  than  they  were  presented  with  the 
odious  spectacle  of  their  violent  animosities. 

"  Soarez,  the  successor  of  Albuquerque  in 
the  government  of  India,  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  establishing  a  trade  with  China. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  Andrada,  in  1517, 
with  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  laden  with 
merchandise,  to  Canton,  together  with  Thome 
Perez  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Chinese  regarded  these  strangers 
with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Only  two  of  the 
ships  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  river  to 
Canton,  on  board  of  which  were  Andrada  and 
the  ambassador  Perez.  The  former  of  these 
completely  won  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
by  his  conciliating  demeanour  and  upright 
conduct,  and  more  particularly  by  his  adver- 
tising beforehand  the  time  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture, that  all  who  had  demands  on  him  or 
his  crew  might  apply  for  satisfaction.  Pereira 
in  the  mean  time  proceeded  towards  Pekin. 
Matters  were  in  this  favourable  train,  when 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  remained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  unable  to  restrain  for  a 
short  season  their  habitual  rapacity,  began  to 
trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  display  towards 
them  the  same  insolent  licentiousness  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  indulge 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  east.  As  soon 
as  the  governor  of  the  province  learned  these 
proceedings,  he  assembled  a  great  naval  force, 
and  surrounded  the  Portuguese  ships,  which 
he  would  probably  have  captured,  had  not  a 
sudden  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  allowed 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape. 
Perez,  however,  who  was  on  his  road  to  court 
when  this  took  place,  became  the  victim  of 
his  countrymen's  misconduct.  He  was  sent 
back  to  Canton  in  chains,  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  lingered  for  several  years, 
till  death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings. 

*'  In  the  year  1542,  three  Portuguese  sea- 
men, Antonio  de  Mota,  Francisco  Zeimoro, 
and  Antonio  Pexoto,  deserted  from  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Siam,  and  embarking  in  a  Chinese  junk,  sailed 
towards  the  east.  Storms  drove  them  to  Japan, 
and  they  were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
that  celebrated  empire." 

The  discovery  of  Australia  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Portuguese  had 
some  knowledge  of  it,  nearly  a  century  before 
it  was  visited  by  the  former.  Two  maps  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  1550,  on  which  are  sketched 
the  outlines  of  a  great  island  to  the  south  of 
Asia,  the  position  of  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Australia. 

The  prosperity  of  their  affairs  in  the  east 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
John  HI.  Their  power  was  maintained  by 
fleets  annually  despatched  from  Portugal  j 


and  the  policy  of  frequent  changes  of  the 
officers  delegated  to  wield  the  forces  of  this 
immense  empire,  prevented  them  from  throw- 
ing off  their  allegiance  when  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  their  country.  Thus  the  small- 
est and  most  inconsiderable  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
-most  potent;  and  might,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  increased  her  maritime  power,  so  as  not 
to  have  feared  the  ambition  of  her  neighbours 
united.  Lisbon  became  the  mart  of  all  that 
rich  trade  in  silks  and  spices,  which  had  before 
been  engrossed  by  the  Venetians  since  1269. 
The  ships  of  Holland  made  no  longer  voy- 
ages than  to  the  Tagus,  where  they  obtained 
all  those  commodities  of  India,  with  which 
they  supplied  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  English  were  not  competent  to  cope  with 
the  naval  strength  of  Portugal,  and  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  find  a  passage  by  the  north, 
by  which  they  could  reach  tiie  cast,  without 
encountering  the  fleets  of  their  jealous  rivals. 

The  misfortunes  of  Sebastian,  and  the  death 
of  Henry,  without  having  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  were  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal, 
which  all  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  her  people 
could  not  avert.  These  untoward  circum- 
stances operated  with  fatal  effect  on  her  Indian 
affairs.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  asserted  with  the 
sword  his  pretensions  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Under  his  withering  schemes  of  policy,  the 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries  was  prohibited, 
in  punishment  of  their  rebellion,  and  her  sub- 
jects there  were  thus  absolutely  forced  on  those 
measures,  by  which  they  aggrandized  them- 
selves at  the  expense  both  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. The  conquest  of  the  latter  had  seemed 
to  promise  to  Spain  the  empire  of  both  the 
Indies,  but  the  Portuguese  governors  were 
circumspect  in  their  conduct,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  conqueror,  and  paid 
no  more  than  a  forced  obedience  to  his  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  too,  having  many  affairs  of 
their  own,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  the 
Spaniards  neglected  their  new  acquisitions  in 
the  east ;  the  annual  fleets  and  regular  sup- 
plies were  forgotten,  or  when  sent,  were  far 
inferior  to  those  previously  despatched.  The 
consequences  of  this  relaxation  of  govern- 
ment, developed  themselves  in  misrule  and 
neglect  of  the  public  interests,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  authority,  and  their  affairs  began  to 
fall  into  ruin. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  opened  a  com- 
merce with  the  Indies,  they  took  immediate 
steps  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  foundation,  by 
insisting  on  the  possession  of  a  fortress  wher- 
ever they  established  a  factory.  The  Indian 
princes  were  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  with 
each  other ;  and  the  Mahometans,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  contests,  endeavoured  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  every  country  in 
which  they  were  permitted  to  trade.  The 
Portuguese  adopted,  perhaps,  the  only  policy 
for  acquiring  a  firm  footing  on  territory,  thus 
a  prey  to  every  new  invader ;  but  they  go- 
verned afterwards  with  such  absolute  tyranny, 
that  they  made  the  natives  weary  of  them  to 
the  last  degree,  and  ready,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered,  to  change  their  masters. 
For  above  a  century,  they  ruled  the  Indies  at 
their  will,  and  were  the  sole  masters  of  that 


rich  and  extensive  trade — none  of  the  Indian 
nations  being  allowed  to  carry  on  any  traffic 
at  all  but  by  their  permission,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  their  passports.  With  respect  to 
the  richest  commodities,  they  reserved  the 
privilege  of  dealing  in  them  to  their  own  sub- 
jects entirely.  These  regulations  continued 
in  force  for  a  long  series  of  time,  and  were 
not  totally  abolished  till  1678,  which  was 
180  years  after  their  first  establishment. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  they 
disposed,  as  the  supreme  lords  of  India,  of  all 
the  rich  commodities  it  afforded;  sending 
home  annually  fifteen  or  twenty  large  ships, 
laden  with  the  most  precious  merchandize. 
But  trade  is  not  to  be  constrained  or  mono- 
polized, and  the  English  and  Dutch  being 
resolved  to  take  this  rich  commerce  out  of 
their  hands,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  began  to  interfere  with  them  ; 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  soon  took 
from  them  the  most  considerable  of  their 
possessions.  S.  S. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
INFANT  EDUCATION. 

The  scriptural  declaration  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one  who  speaks  of  education — "  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;"  and  yet 
we  hear  constant  complaints,  and  see  mourn- 
ful examples  of  apparent  failure  in  its  appli- 
cation. Is  it  not  for  want  of  examining  with 
sufficient  care  the  full  import  of  its  terms,  that 
these  disappointments  are  experienced? 

Training  is  a  term  primarily  applied  to 
plants,  and  vines  whose  branches  are  bent  or 
spread  so  as  to  open  them  to  the  sun,  or  shel- 
ter them  from  the  wind,  or  display  their  beau- 
ties, or  give  the  best  direction,  and  thus  to 
prepare  them  to  bring  forth  the  best  fruit,  or 
enable  them  to  sustain  its  weight. 

This  word  is  also  employed  to  designate 
the  methods  which  are  used  to  accustom  an 
animal  to  perform,  with  readiness  and  ease, 
those  labours  to  which  he  is  destined.  He  is 
first  employed  for  a  very  short  period  in  such 
as  are  lighter  and  more  simple,  and  gradually 
for  a  longer  time  in  those  which  are  more 
laborious  and  difficult.  But  every  exercise 
is  proportioned  to  the  strength,  the  temper, 
and  the  experience  of  the  particular  animal. 
He  is  never  burdened  with  a  load  which 
would  strain  or  discourage  him.  He  is  gently 
and  cautiously  put  into  the  harness  that  he 
may  not  be  alarmed,  and  at  first  slowly  and 
kindly  led  along  that  he  may  not  be  made  to 
dislike  his  task.  He  is  not  expected  to  per- 
form a  difficult  movement  at  once,  nor  is  ever 
driven  by  force  until  frequent  drawing  has 
proved  ineffectual. 

The  soldier  is  trained  by  employing  and 
treating  him  in  the  manner  adapted  to  give 
him  vigour  and  hardihood,  as  well  as  the 
habits  of  rapid  and  easy  movement  which  are 
required  in  his  future  efforts  and  contests. 
His  eye,  his  foot,  his  hand,  are  all  trained  by 
repeated  exercise  to  act  instantaneously  and 
easily,  in  accordance  with  the  determinations 
of  his  own  mind,  or  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander.  He  thm  learns  to  accomplish  ob- 
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jects  with  surprising  rapidity  and  ease,  which 
are  impracticable  to  an  untrained  citizen,  and 
to  endure  hardships  and  labours  which  would 
destroy  a  raw  recruit. 

The  persons  who  were  destined  to  run  or 
wrestle  for  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games, 
or  those  who  in  modern  times  prepare  them- 
selves for  any  trial  of  strength  or  speed,  have 
always  been  trained  for  their  work,  not  merely 
by  daily  practice,  but  by  the  most  careful 
managementof  their  bodies.  Their  hours  of 
activity  and  repose,  their  food  and  drink,  and 
all  their  occupations  and  habits,  are  regulated 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  fit  them  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  laborious  efforts  on  which  de- 
pends their  victory  or  defeat,  their  honour  or 
disgrace. 

Training,  then,  when  referred  to  a  child, 
may  be  considered  as  involving  all  those,  in- 
Jluences  and  exei'cises  by  which  he  is  to  be 
prepared  for  his  future  duties  and  destiny  in 
this  life  and  another  ;  and  if  these  do  not  con- 
spire to  lead  him  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  it  is  to  this  defect  that  our  failures 
are  to  be  attributed. 

But  a  term  of  equal  importance  to  a  full 
understanding  of  this  maxim  is  often  left  en- 
tirely out  of  view — what  is  meant  by  "  a 
child."  Will  the  maxim  remain  true  if  we 
wait  till  the  age  of  twelve,  of  ten,  of  six,  or 
even  four  years,  before  we  begin  the  "  train- 
ing" prescribed  ?  It  is  too  little  considered, 
we  fear,  wheji  the  infant  begins  to  be  a  proper 
subject  of  training,  and  at  what  age  he  may 
become  in  one  respect  or  another,  insensible 
to  its  inf.ucncc,  Ilore,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
source  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  failures, 
which  lead  some  to  speak  of  this  as  a  maxim 
of  doubtful  correctness. 

Trite  and  simple  as  the  poetical  paraphrase 
of  this  passage  is,  we  wish  we  could  see  it 
more  impressed  on  the  heart  of  every  mother, 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

If  a  plant  is  to  be  made  to  assume  a  given 
shape  or  direction,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
commence  with  the  scion  or  the  earliest  twigs, 
and  to  lead  every  tendril  as  it  shoots  forth  into 
the  course  desired.  Should  wc  leave  it  until 
it  becomes  stifl!cncd  in  a  particular  direction, 
the  force  necessary  to  change  it  will  usually 
diminish  its  vigour,  and  obstruct  its  growth. 
It  will  still  tend  to  its  former  course  ;  it  will 
spring  back  the  moment  the  bands  which  con- 
fine it  are  loosened  or  removed,  and  wc  can 
seldom  destroy  this  tendency  without  a  de- 
gree of  violence  which  will  produce  deformity 
or  impair  the  very  principle  of  life.  The  ob- 
vious application  of  both  these  maxims  is, 
that  the  human  being  must  be  taken  while 
his  character  is  in  the  most  pliant  state,  if  wc 
mean  to  give  it  a  high  and  holy  direction. 
We  must  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
over  the  first  impressions  which  form  the 
basis  of  its  future  character.  Wc  must  take 
care  that  his  first  conceptions  of  things  and 
XBordshe  true  as  far  as  possible,  that  he  may 
not  be  accustomed  to  errof  in  receiving,  or 
falsehood  in  communicating  ideas.  We  must 
strive  to  make  the  first  impressions  concern- 
ing manners  and  conduct,  and  principles  of  ac- 
tion, derived  from  the  examples  he  witnesses 


and  the  conversation  which  he  hears,  as  pure 
as  possible. 

We  must  seek  to  restrain  his  propensities 
before  they  are  ripened  into  habits,  and  teach 
him  how  to  govern  himself,  before  he  becomes 
the  slave  of  impulses. 

Now  what  period  can  be  assigned  for  the 
commencement  of  a  task  so  important  and  so 
ditficult,  unless  it  be  that  when  the  child  be- 
gins to  exhibit  his  feelings  and  to  be  influenc- 
ed by  others — the  first  moments  of  perception 
and  action  ? 

Defer  your  eff"orts  for  one  day,  and  the 
shooting  idea  has  assumed  its  form,  the  ten- 
dril of  feeling  has  taken  its  direction,  and  an 
increased  if  not  painful  effort  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  alter  it.  It  is  only  in  commencing  our 
"  training,"  when  the  mind  receives  its  first 
impressions,  and  the  feelings  first  begin  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  exercise,  that  either 
reason  or  Scripture  authorise  us  to  expect  that 
we  can  give  that  form  to  the  character  which 
we  desire.  How  else  can  we  hope  to  coun- 
teract that  crowd  of  temptations  from  within 
and  around,  which  beset  the  object  of  our  so- 
licitude? If  a  kind  Providence  should  direct 
to  a  more  happy  result,  imperfections  and 
even  deformities  of  character  will  usually  re- 
main the  lasting  and  mortifying  monuments 
of  this  early  negligence. 

But  let  it  be  understood  we  speak  of  "  train- 
ing,'" not  of  forcing  the  child.  We  would 
remonstrate  against  that  course  of  education 
which  considers  him  as  a  mere  vessel  to  be 
filled  with  ideas  and  principles,  or  a  mass  of 
matter  to  be  cast  in  the  mould  and  stamped 
with  the  image  and  superscription  of  a  self- 
appointed  manufacturer  of  men.  He  should 
be  treated,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  plant  of  won- 
derful delicacy  in  its  texture,  whose  organiza- 
tion and  character  are  fully  understood  only 
by  its  Creator,  and  can  be  changed  by  no 
power  but  his,  but  with  which  our  concern 
is  to  observe  its  habits  and  tendencies,  to 
place  it  in  its  proper  soil,  to  give  it  its  appro- 
priate nutriment,  to  guard  it  against  the  dan- 
gers which  we  can  avert,  and  while  we  plant 
and  water,  to  look  to  him  who  givcth  the 
increase,  to  supply  and  maintain  that  myste- 
rious principle  of  life  which  comes  from  him 
alone.  We  should  beware  that  wc  do  not 
attempt  to  bring  it  forward  prematurely.  All 
the  elibrts  of  misjudging  teachers  and  parents 
who  wish  to  see  their  children  early  prodigies, 
only  sacrifice  the  fruit  in  order  to  produce  an 
earlier  expansion  of  the  (lower,  and  resemble 
the  hot-bed  in  their  influence  in  "forcing"  a 
plant  to  maturity,  whose  feebleness  or  early 
decay  must  be  proportioned  to  the  unnatural 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  consequent  want 
and  symmetry  m  its  parts.  But  let  it  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  the  training  of  the 
cliild  does  not  in  fact  begin  until  the  parent 
decide^  that  it  shall  begin.  It  commences, 
whether  wc  mean  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  he  opens 
his  eyes  upon  the  light,  and  it  goes  on  to  the 
end  of  life  whatever  course  wc  pursue.  Every 
sense  is  an  avenue  for  ideas  which  will  leave 
their  traces  behind  them  ;  every  object,  every 
action,  every  word,  and  look,  and  tone,  and 
gesture,  has  its  influence  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, even  on  mature  minds.    We  cannot  be 


neutral  in  this  world ;  the  sympathy  of  man 
with  man  involves  a  perpetual  action  and  re- 
action. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  ABBE  DE  L'EPEE, 

Author  of  the  Method  of  educating  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

M.  de  Bouilly  relates  that  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  made  the  abbe  a  visit  in  the 
year  1780,  and  offered  him  a  present  in  money, 
proportioned  to  the  customary  magnificence 
of  the  empress.  This  the  abbe  declined  to 
accept,  saying,  he  never  received  gold  from 
any  one ;  but  that  since  his  labours  had  ob- 
tained him  the  esteem  of  the  empress,  he  beg- 
ged she  would  send  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
to  him  to  be  educated,  which  he  should  deem 
a  more  flattering  mark  of  her  distinction. 

"  A  pure  and  noble  disinterestedness  breaks 
out  in  occasional  passages  of  his  writings. 

"  Not  content  with  the  rejection  of  presents 
and  profits,  which  he  had  neither  wants  nor 
passions  to  make  necessary,  his  pious  and 
charitable  spirit  induced  him  to  impart  very 
largely  of  what  he  possessed,  to  those  whom 
he  considered  as  the  greatest  objects  of  com- 
passion. 

"  The  expenses  attending  the  seminary 
which  he  established,  were  M'holly  defrayed 
by  himself.  He  inherited  an  income,  as  M. 
de  Bouilly  informs  us,  amounting  to  about 
14,000  livres,  or  nearly  £600  sterling,  of 
which  he  allowed  2,000  livres  for  his  own 
person,  and  considered  the  residue  as  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whose  use 
it  was  faithfully  applied.  So  strictly  did  he 
adhere  to  this  appropriation,  that  in  the  rigo- 
rous winter  of  1788,  when  he  was  in  his  65th 
year,  and  suffering  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  denied  himself  fuel,  rather  than  entrench 
on  the  fund  he  had  destined  for  them.  His 
housekeeper  having  observed  his  rigid  re- 
striction, and,  doubtless,  imputing  it  to  its  real 
motive,  led  into  his  apartment  forty  of  his 
pupils,  who  besought  him  by  their  tears  to 
preserve  himself  for  their  sakes.  Having  been 
thus  prevailed  upon  to  exceed  his  ordinary 
expenditure  about  300  livres,  he  would  after- 
wards  say,  in  playing  with  his  scholars:  *I 
have  wronged  my  children  out  of  a  hundred 
crowns.' 

"To  distribute  in  charitable  uses  a  part  of 
the  substance  with  which  we  are  endowed,  as 
it  is  meritorious  before  God  and  man,  so  there 
have  been  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
numbers  wiio  entitled  themselves  to  this  merit. 
i\or  has  there  ever  failed  to  be  some  virtuous 
spirits  who  have  used  their  personal  endeav- 
ours to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  misery,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  distressed.  But  for  a 
person  to  devote  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
life;  .0  employ  all  his  intellectual  powers, 
with  exhaustless  patience  and  unwearied  assi- 
duity, in  occupations  otherwise  extremely 
laborious,  tedious,  and  irksome,  for  the  service 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  remove  the 
sad  effect  of  a  calamity,  tending  to  degrade 
them  to  a  level  with  the  '  beasts  that  perish  ;' 
and  to  do  all  this  solely  upon  principles  of 
religion  and  humanity,  not  only  with  a  con- 
stant refusal  and  sincere  contempt  of  gain, 
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but  even  a  profuse  dispensation  of  hereditary 
fortune,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  more  than 
common  ardour  of  charity;  a  most  exalted 
height  of  practical  philanthropy. 

"  This  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  did ;  and  this 
will  doubtless  justify  the  greatness  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  benevolence." 

Carr. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1831. 


By  a  letter  from  North  Carolina,  we  are 
informed  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  our  bre- 
thren held  at  New  Garden,  in  Guilford  county, 
closed  on  7th  day,  the  12th  instant,  after  a 
session  of  six  days.  Although  the  number  of 
members  within  its  limits  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced  of  latter  years,  by  emigration 
to  the  western  states,  yet  the  late  yearly 
meeting  was  numerously  attended.  Much 
important  business  was  transacted,  and  har- 
mony and  brotherly  love  seemed  to  be  the 
predominant  feeling.  The  state  of  society 
as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
was  solidly  considered,  and  much  pertinent 
advice  communicated.  The  situation  of  the 
oppressed  coloured  population  in  the  south- 
ern states,  engaged  the  sympathetic  feeling  of 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  concluded  to  petition 
the  legislature  in  their  behalf. 

The  subject  of  providing  for  the  better 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends,  was  also 
considered,  and  recommended  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  with 
directions  to  use  their  exertions  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  under  the  care  and 
control  of  Friends,  within  the  limits  of  each 
monthly  meeting.  There  was  an  interesting 
and  animated  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
establishing,  within  the  limits  of  that  yearly 
meeting,  a  boarding  school  for  the  children 
of  Friends  ;  and  it  resulted  in  a  conclusion 
to  make  the  attempt — for  which  purpose  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  funds, 
and  another  to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan,  and 
carry  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  practicable.  It 
is  truly  gratifying,  and  appears  to  us  indica- 
tive of  brighter  and  better  prospects  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  the  attention  of  its 
members  is  thus  awakening  with  lively  inter- 
est and  zeal  to  the  great  importance  of  a  good 
education.  We  earnestly  desire  that  Friends 
every  where  may  bear  in  mind,  that  the  work 
is  but  very  partially  done,  unless  religious  in- 
struction is  systematically  combined  with  the 
literary  pursuits  of  the  children.  How  much 
loss  have  we  sustained  already,  and  how  sad 
have  been  the  evils  flowing  from  the  want 
of  this  important  and  essential  ingredient  in 
a  good  education  !  Well  will  it  be,  if  the  im- 
pressive lessons  which  have  been  taught  us 
during  the  recent  chastisements,  are  suffered 
to  produce  a  permanent  and  controlling  in- 
fluence over  our  future  course  ;  and  if,  warned 
by  the  consequences  of  past  neglect,  we  use 
those  means  with  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  us,  for  imbuing  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation  with  sentiments  of 
piety  and  virtue  ;  giving  them  a  thorough  re- 
ligious education,  and  grounding  them  in  a 


knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  bases  on  which  the  testimo- 
nies and  principles  of  our  religious  Society 
are  founded. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  our 
brethren  in  North  Carolina  have  long  been 
actively  engaged,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  righteous  testimony  of  the  Society  against 
the  slavery  of  the  human  species ;  and  that 
they  have  been  at  great  expense  and  pains  in 
protecting  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  a 
number  of  coloured  persons  placed  under 
their  care.  More  than  six  hundred  of  these 
poor  afflicted  fellow-creatures,  have  been  con- 
veyed to  countries  where  they  could  exercise 
the  rights  of  freemen — and  about  four  hun- 
dred still  remain  in  Carolina.  We  have  learn- 
ed with  feelings  of  regret  and  sympathy,  tliat 
the  difficulties  of  Friends  in  relation  to  this 
concern,  are  likely  to  be  increased  by  a  re- 
cent decision,  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  heirs 
of  a  person  who  bequeathed  his  slaves  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  their  freedom;  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  value  of  those  slaves  from 
J'riends.  The  decision  is  predicated  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  cannot 
legally  hold  such  property — consequently  the 
ownership  of  the  slaves  reverts  to  the  heirs 
of  the  testator;  and  not  content  with  this  de- 
cision, they  have  sued  for  the  hire  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  one  instance,  obtained  judg- 
ment for  the  wages  of  a  single  slave,  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  Thus  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  testator  are  en- 
tirely frustrated,  merely  in  consequence  of  a 
technical  informality,  and  the  negroes,  whose 
right  it  was  and  is  to  be  free,  are  again  to  be 
forced  back  into  a  state  of  hopeless  and'  un- 
conditional servitude ;  while  Friends,  for  their 
benevolent  exertions  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
friendly  care  they  have  exercised  over  them, 
are  subjected  most  unjustly  to  a  claim  for 
wages,  during  the  period  for  which  the  ne- 
groes were  under  their  control.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  must  greatly  embarrass  and 
derange  the  operations  of  our  Friends  in  Ca- 
rolina, as  well  as  subject  them  to  new  and 
harassing  difficulties.  We  trust  they  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
efficient  aid  of  their  brethren  in  all  the  other 
yearly  meetings. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  valuable  and  extensive  philosophical  appa- 
ratus belonging  to  the  Friends'  Academy  in 
Fourth  street,  is  likely  now  to  be  rendered 
more  useful  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Dr. 
Keagy,  the  intelligent  and  accomplished  prin- 
cipal of  that  institution,  has  advertised  a  course 
of  popular  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  to 
be  delivered  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in  the 
lecture  room  attached  to  the  academy.  Last 
third  day  evening  was  appointed  for  the  in- 
troductory discourse ;  but  owing  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  to  proper  means  not 
having  been  taken  to  spread  information,  it 
was  not  well  attended.  He  has  agreed,  at  the 
instance  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  repeat  it  on 
second  day  evening  next.  The  price  for  the 
course  is  five  dollars,  and  the  lectures  will  be 
delivered  on  second  and  fifth  day  evenings, 


at  seven  o'clock.  The  whole  course  will  be 
comprised  in  about  thirty  lectures,  and  the  lec- 
turer will  give  a  popular  view  of  the  principal 
branches  of  mechanical  philosophy,  astronomy, 
electricity,  magnetism,  meteorology,  &c.  Dr. 
Keagy  is  particularly  fitted  to  convey  instruc- 
tion in  an  attractive  form  and  manner,  and  we 
recommend  to  our  young  Friends,  as  a  useful 
and  pleasant  way  of  occupying  the  leisure  of 
winter  evenings,  the  attendance  of  these  lec- 
tures, and  the  reading  and  study  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  incorporate  with  their  own 
stock  of  knowledge,  the  information  commu- 
nicated by  the  lecturer.  Tickets  for  the  course 
may  be  had  of  Dr.  Keagy,  Friends'  Academy, 
south  Fourth  street ;  of  Thomas  Evans,  N.  E. 
corner  Spruce  and  Third  streets;  and  of  D. 
B.  Smith  and  Wm.  Hodgson,  jr.  N.  E.  corner 
of  Arch  and  Sixth  streets. 

To  our  city  readers  who  have  felt  any 
interest  in  the  foregoing  notice,  we  recom- 
mend the  attentive  perusal  of  the  essay  on 
our  first  page.  It  will  dispose  them,  we  think, 
to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  which  are  there  portrayed 
witii  a  master's  hand.  The  work  from  which 
it  is  extracted,  and  to  which  it  forms  a  preli- 
minary discourse,  is  "  Herschell's  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

This  treatise  has  acquired  great  fame  abroad, 
and  is  considered  by  some  of  the  best  judges  in 
Great  Britain,  as  a  master  piece  of  sound  logic 
and  philosophy.  The  spirit  which  animates  it, 
and  \vhich  is  conspicuous  in  the  part  we 
have  extracted,  is  of  a  sober,  elevated,  calm 
and  philcsophical  character — alive  to  all  that 
is  beautKul  and  wonderful  in  the  works  of  the 
Creator — tolerant  and  benignant  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  opinions  of  others — moderate  and 
dispassionate  in  the  expression  of  its  own — pa- 
tient, persevering,  and  docile — and  disposed,  on 
all  occasions,  and  in  every  investigation,  to 
"  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 
The  pursuits  of  philosophy,  when  so  conducted, 
are  the  natural  allies,  and  among  the  best  sup- 
porters of  revealed  religion,  and  cannot  fail  to 
breathe  into  the  soul  a  tempered  enthusiasm — 
resignation  to  the  allotments  of  Providence — 
familiar  wisdom  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  Such 
was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  greatest  of 
poets  exclaimed 

"How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose,  • 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets." 

We  may  add  respecting  the  eminent  author  of 
this  little  treatise,  that  he  deservedly  stands  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  science.  Still  in  the 
prime  of  life — he  was  brought  forwards  a  few 
years  since  for  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  only  failed  because  his  rival  was  the 
brother  of  the  king.  He  distinguished  himself 
when  very  young,  by  some  delicate  and  origi- 
nal investigations  in  chemistry  ;  he  then  made 
himself  known  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  has  now  taken  the 
place  which  seems  his  by  inheritance,  among 
the  first  of  living  astronomers. 


Died — On  the  morning  of  the  24lh,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Beulah  Parker,  of  this  city,  ia 
the  63d  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
HEMtY  WILLIAM  RUDOLPH. 

In  a  late  volume  of  one  of  the  English  pe- 
riodicals, is  a  brief  account  of  the  individual 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
munication, accompanied  vi^ith  extracts  from 
his  writings.  It  appears  that  he  was  by  de- 
scent a  German,  was  in  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman,  having  been  for  some  time 
secretary  to  the  late  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, and  was  skilled  in  many  languages,  in 
which  department  of  knowledge  the  family  of 
the  Rudolph's  had  been  long  distinguished. 
His  learning  and  knowledge,  however,  he  es- 
teemed of  no  further  value,  than  as  improved 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others. 
"  Above  all,"  remarks  the  writer  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketch,  "he  was  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian ;  one  that  pierced  through  the  outside  of 
things,  to  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion."  Hearing  some  talk  of  a  project 
carried  on  in  a  certain  country,  for  uniting 
several  branches  of  Protestants  into  one  reli- 
gious form  and  way  of  worship  :  "  Why  (said 
he)  the  most  effectual  way  to  bring  about  a 
union,  would  be,  first  to  unite  people  to  God  ; 
for  then  would  they  readily  be  united  among 
themselves.  But  whilst  that  dividing  spirit 
of  self-love  bears  so  great  a  sway  in  our  ec- 
clesiastical transactions,  we  cannot  possibly 
expect  any  great  and  lasting  effects  from  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature.  What  will  it  signify  to 
exchange  one  opinion  for  another,  and  one 
form  of  religion  for  another,  if  the  corrupt 
bent  of  the  heart  remains  altogether  unchang- 
ed ;  and  that  conversion  neglected,  which  is 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
satan  to  God  ?" 

The  specimens  produced  of  his  writings  do 
not  detract  from  the  character  given  of  his 
religious  attainments  ;  and  I  have  selected  a 
portion  of  them,  which  perhaps  may  not 
unprofitably  fill  a  column  or  two  in  "  The 
Friend." 

"The  interests  of  the  church  universal, 
doubtless  consisteth  in  raising,  enlarging,  and 
adorning  that  mystical  building,  which  is 
called  the  city  of  God.  As  real  Christianity 
spreads  and  improves,  or  shrinks  and  decays, 
the  universal  church  may  be  said  either  to 
flourish  or  decline.  This  real  Christianity 
licth  in  following,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled 
by  divine  grace,  the  steps  of  our  Saviour,  and 
copying  out  his  temper  and  behaviour  in  our 
lives.  True  Christianity  is  a  resemblance  to 
Christ,  the  restorer  of  God's  image  in  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.  Now,  the  more  there  ate  that  resem- 
ble Christ,  the  more  fully  is  the  glorious  end 
of  his  gospel  answered,  and  the  church  uni- 
versal is  enlarged  ;  and  the  nearer  they  come 
to  their  original,  the  more  is  the  church 
adorned  and  rendered  glorious. 

"  Those  nations  of  Christianity  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  very  low  and  mean, 
which  would  m<-ike  the  Christian  religion  to 
consist  in  outward  forms  of  worship,  or  in  a 
particular  set  of  opinions;  and  in  thinking! 
that  heaven  is  to  be  stocked  out  of  one  sect 
and  party  of  Christians.  This  false  supposi- 
tion hath  betrayed  many  into  very  unchristian 
courses  against  those  that  differ  from  them  in| 


form  and  party.  The  effects  produced  hereby 
are  very  deplorable.  A  remedy  has  been 
sought  for  by  many  pious  souls,  who  have 
made  it  their  study  to  reconcile  outward  dif- 
ferences. But  experience  shows  how  fruitless 
such  endeavours  are.  It  would  not  signify 
much,  if  all  the  men  in  the  world  were 
brought  to  use  the  same  external  form  and 
expressions  in  their  belief  and  church  ser- 
vice, should  they  continue  all  the  while  slaves 
to  sin,  and  abide  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
But  holiness  for  real  Christianity,  sincerely 
pursued  in  every  particular  church,  would 
bring  people  over  to  that  sweet  and  heavenly 
temper,  to  which  jarring  and  disquiet  are  per- 
fect strangers. 

"  Let  those  that  differ,  vie  with  one  another 
who  can  produce  most  instances  of  such  souls, 
as  in  their  several  churches  have  attained  to 
the  glorious  renovation  of  God's  image  in  the 
heart ;  such  souls  as  are  endued  with  that 
faith  which  overcomes  the  world ;  and  hy 
which  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  enabling  those 
that  receive  him  to  become  children  of  God." 

"  Let  those  that  are  in  authority,  or  that 
have  any  influence  in  such  matters,  study  all 
possible  means  to  provide  such  guides  for  the 
people,  as  have  themselves  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  above  mentioned  real  Chris- 
tianity. iPersons  that  have  not  themselves 
recovered  life  by  Christ,  will  hardly  be  able 
to  explain,  and  duly  to  lay  before  their  hear- 
ers, what  is  that  old  man,  with  his  corrupt 
deceitful  lusts,  that  must  be  put  ofl';  and 
what  is  that  new  man,  which  after  God  is  cre- 
ated in  righteousness  and  true  holiness ;  what 
it  is  to  be  dead  with  Christ,  and  what  to  be 
raised  in  newness  of  life.  Jn  these  things 
true  repentance  and  faith  consist.  And  these 
two  heads  are  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul,  as  the 
main  ingredients  of  salvation,  and  an  un- 
feigned conversion.  Learned  or  florid  dis- 
courses, without  this  foundation,  will  avail 
little  or  nothing  towards  enlarging  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  They  may  perhaps,  gain  some 
credit  to  the  preacher,  and  fill  the  hearers 
with  some  fine  notions ;  but  they  will  not 
make  real  Christians.  Nay,  though  they 
should  convince  the  auditory  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  good  moral  life,  yet  will  little  be 
done  in  reality,  whilst  the  principle  of  diso- 
bedience, self-will,  and  self-love,  continue 
the  unhappy  spring  of  the  heart.  There  is  a 
vain  conceited  morality,  which  is  far  enough 
from  being  that  righteousness  of  God,  which 
is  the  great  scope  of  the  gospel.  Such  mo- 
ralists set  up  their  own  righteousness,  for  want 
of  due  instruction  about  the  deplorable  state 
of  corrupt  nature,  and  the  great  necessity 
and  glorious  advantage  of  that  new  birth 
which  is  from  above,  and  formcth  Christ  in 
us.  It  is  by  this  means  that  men  are  brought 
to  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith 
in  Christ.  The  preachers  of  religion  should 
be  such,  as  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.' " 

"  It  is  an  unaccountable  boldness  to  reason 
against  Him  who  hath  given  us  our  reason, 
and  to  undermine  his  authority,  by  those  very 
powers  which  were  designed  to  promote  his 
glory.  I  had  rather  experimentally  know  and 
taste  the  effect  of  the  heavenly  food,  than 


quarrel  with  my  brother,  which  of  us  hath  the 
^best  notion,  either  of  the  nature  of  this  food, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  in- 
to the  soul." 

"  The  true  Christian  hath  Christ  always  in 
his  thoughts,  as  the  spring,  pattern,  and  aim 
of  all  his  actions.  The  more  we  live  to  our- 
selves, the  more  we  entangle  ourselves  in 
corruption,  disquiet,  and  misery ;  the  more 
we  deny  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  live  to 
God,  the  more  we  enjoy  comfort  and  happi- 
ness." 

"  A  Christian  behaviour  under  crosses,  con- 
sists in  patiently  bearing  them  ;  and  under 
comforts,  in  keeping  up  a  sense  of  being  un- 
worthy of  them.  He  who  is  a  Christian  in- 
deed, will  never  think  that  he  can  shake  off 
the  one,  or  deserve  the  other;  but  still  wish- 
eth  that  both  may  work  together,  for  effect- 
ing and  establishing  the  main  end  of  religion 
in  his  soul :  namely,  that  self-will  and  self- 
love  may  be  overcome,  and  God  more  and 
more  loved  and  trusted  by  him.  There  is  no 
affliction  so  great,  but  God  hath  a  remedy 
against  it ;  and  there  is  no  affliction  so  small 
but  the  stoutest  man  may  perish  under  it,  if 
he  be  left  of  God. 

"  The  more  ive  strive  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  the  more  our  souls  are  strengthened  to 
do  it  in  a  higher  degree.  The  gracious  influ- 
ence of  his  light  and  spirit  increases  and  ga- 
thers strength  by  the  good  use  we  make  of 
what  we  have  received.  Thus  God  is  the 
guide,  strength  and  reward  of  those  that  do 
his  will." 

In  closing  these  extracts,  some  remarks  by 
the  writer  of  Rudolph's  character  will  not  be 
out  of  place  ;  there  is  much  truth  and  justice 
in  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  reference  to  not 
a  few  professing  Christians  of  perhaps  every 
denomination,  at  the  present  time. 

"  Thus  was  this  good  man  for  promoting  a 
spirit  of  universal  piety  in  all  nations  ;  not 
only  working  out  his  own  salvation,  but  dili- 
gent in  contriving  for,  and  endeavouring,  the 
salvation  of  others. 

"  He  went  through  great  pains  of  body,  and 
through  such  trials  and  conflicts  of  soul,  as 
are  little  known  to  the  Christians  of  this  day. 
People  have  now  found  out  a  way  to  heaven 
so  easy,  and  so  free  from  temptations,  that  it 
seems  altogether  different  from  what  it  was  of 
old,  when  it  was  called  a  narrow  way,  and 
preached  up  as  such  by  those  that  first  estab- 
lished the  Christian  religion.  Our  modern 
Christians  have  dropped  the  harsher  doctrines 
of  mortification,  contrition,  compunction,  in- 
ward sorrow,  and  spiritual  combat,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  their  taking  up  a  cross  ;  and 
have  modelled  religion  at  last  into  a  mode, 
wherein  it  begins  to  appear  fashionable,  and 
so  may  in  time  be  liked  by  the  profanest  world- 
ling that  can  be." 

R. 
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For "  The  Friend." 
GREEN  STREET  MEETING. 

With  the  internal  polity  of  the  Hicksiles 
we  have  no  disposition  to  interfere.  They 
are  a  separate  society,  possessing  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  concerns  in  their  own 
way ;  and  had  they  adopted  any  other  name 
than  Friends,  it  would  have  been  much  less 
imperative  upon  us  to  notice  events  which 
transpire  among  them  under  the  public  eye. 
But  assuming  the  title  of  the  original  Society 
from  which  they  dissented,  it  appears  to  be  a 
duty  to  investigate  those  proceedings  which 
might  implicate  its  character,  and  which  in- 
validate their  former  pretensions  and  their 
allegations  against  Friends.  We  have  no 
desire  to  stir  up  any  improper  feeling,  but 
we  consider  it  perfectly  fair  to  contrast  their 
present  movements  with  their  actions,  ante- 
cedent to  the  separation,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  test  of  their  own  principles.  It  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  that  with  the  rectitude 
of  their  speakers  now  at  variance  with  them, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  judgment  lies 
between  the  parties  in  conflict.  If,  however, 
it  was  reprehensible  in  Friends  to  judge, 
when  some  of  the  same  or  similar  description 
of  persons  disturbed  us,  how  do  the  Hicksites 
establish  their  innocence,  in  doing  not  only 
the  same  act,  but  carrying  their  judgment  into 
execution,  by  putting  them  into  the  street? 
Surely  if  it  was  oppression  and  ecclesiastical 
domination  simply  to  request  a  speaker  to 
desist,  when  he  or  she  had  been  privately  la- 
boured with  by  the  elders,  it  must  be  most 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  the  Hicksites  to 
interrupt  and  carry  them  out,  after  much  en- 
couragement had  been  bestowed  to  induce 
them  to  open  their  mouths  in  their  congre- 
gations. What  an  uproar  would  they  have 
created,  had  Friends  removed  those  persons 
from  their  meeting-houses  in  consequence  of 
the  same  objection  to  (heir  discourses.  The 
agents  of  Cherry-street  and  Green-street  meet- 
ings, who  are  now  employed  in  guarding  their 
gates,  would  have  been  some  of  the  first  to 
resist  the  measure.  A  mere  outcry  against  it 
as  anti-christian,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  love, 
or  of  the  rights  of  the  persecuted,  would  not 
have  satisfied  the  followers  of  Hicks  :  physical 
force,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  used 
to  defend  them  and  their  cause. 

Respecting  "  the  deliberate  proceedings  of 
the  reorganized  yearly  meeting,"  James  Cock- 
burn  sailb,  "  Friends  [tiie  Hicksites]  were 
painfully  constrained  to  move  in  the  way  that 
opened,  to  free  the  society  from  the  conten- 
tion and  distraction  of  a  party  spirit  settled  in 
its  own  determinations." — 249.  "The  whole 
amount  of  the  determination  of  Friends  in  their 
respective  regular  meetings  was,  we  will  not 
surrender  our  religious  liberties,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  our  children,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
assuming  brethren.' ' — 255.  "  The  Society  of 
Friends,  [the  reorganized]  having  passed 
through  the  present  ordeal  of  purif  cation, 
the  principles  and  testimonies  they  have  been 
called  to  bear,  will,  under  tiie  guidance  of  truth, 
progress  through  ftiture  generations,  with 
increasing  brightness,  when  ali,  the  doings 
OF  orthodoxy  shall  have  settled  in  obli- 
vion" !  ! — 245.  James  must  have  been  enrap- 


tured with  some  very  sublime  views  when  he 
penned  this  admirable  prediction.  It  would 
have  been  safer,  however,  to  have  deferred  his 
conclusions  till  he  had  ascertained  they  were 
"  free  from  the  contention  and  distraction  of  a 
party  spirit,"  by  passing  through  the  "•  ordeal 
of  purification."  If  the  whole  amount  of  their 
determination  was  not  to  surrender  their 
religious  liberties  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
assuming  brethren;  how  does  it  happen  so  early 
after  the  reorganization,  that  the  "  whole 
amount"  of  all  their  labours  appears  to  be  lost, 
by  a  few  assuming  brethren  undertaking  to 
"judge  and  condemn"  their  fellow  professors, 
and  cast  them  into  the  street  ?  What  becomes 
of  their  religious  liberties  ?  Does  it  look  pro- 
bable that  future  generations  will  be  charmed 
with  the  splendour  of  their  increasing  bright- 
ness ?  Already  their  condition  presents  not 
only  an  impressive  contrast  with  thatof  Friends, 
but  bears  indirect  testimony  to  the  excellency  of 
the  order  and  wisdom  wiiich  has  subsisted 
amongst  the  latter,  under  the  gracious  presiden- 
cy of  Him  who  is  to  be  head  over  all  things'in 
his  body,  the  church.  May  il  never  again  be 
disturbed  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord  ? 
To  be  enabled  ])atiently  to  hear  unsound  doc- 
trine, in  which  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian were  assailed  ;  the  subordination  and 
principles  of  their  children  put  at  risk  ;  to 
witness  repeatedly  the  sacred  oflice  of  the 
ministry  prostituted,  to  reproach  them  in  the 
face  of  crowded  audiences,  and  to  alienate 
from  them  the  aft'eclions  of  their  friends — to  be 
able  to  endure  all  this  nearly  five  years,  without 
any  public  remark,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, and  on  no  occasion  to  resort  to  a 
removal  from  the  meeting,  not  only  exculpates 
Friends  from  the  character  of  an  arbitrary, 
dominant  people,  but  establishes  for  them  the 
reputation  of  great  forbearance  and  toleration. 
It  does  more  :  while  it  reflects  the  virtue  of 
their  Christian  principle,  it  throws  a  dark 
shade  upon  the  Hicksite  leaders,  and  places 
their  conduct  in  a  point  of  view  doubly  repre- 
hensible. They  charged  Friends  with  intole- 
rance ;  and  professed  to  withdraw  to  secure 
their  religious  liberty,  when  almost  immediately 
they  adopt  a  series  of  coercive  measures,  which 
they  never  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Friends. 

Several  years  ago,  George  Wetherald  came 
to  Green-street  meeting,  where  he  attempted, 
as  he  often  did  in  other  places,  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  Friends,  to  officiate  as  preacher. 
I  think  lie  rose  several  times,  when  one  of  the 
elders  gave  him  a  modest  hint  that  silence 
would  be  acceptable.  Although  he  was  not 
an  acknowledged  minister,  the  high  toned  libe- 
rals took  great  offence  at  this  exercise  of  (he 
elder  jurisdiction.  A.  Lower,  who  considered 
himself  judge  both  of  ministers  and  elders, 
and  assumed  the  direction  of  afl^airs  in  that 
meeting,  advised  the  other  elder  to  take  no 
part  in  this  affair,  as  it  ought  to  claim  the  care 
of  the  overseers.  They  did  accordingly  visit 
the  elder  who  spoke  to  Wetherald,  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  under  censure  for  the 
performance  of  his  official  duty  ;  and  it  was 
understood  their  interference  was  at  the 
instance  of  A.  Lower,  who  then  stood  in  the 
station  of  minister.  Upon  what  ground  the 
overseers  claimed  the  right  of  censorship  over 


elders,  on  account  of  their  treatment  of  minis- 
ters, it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  Such,  however, 
was  the  fact.  Since  the  reorganization,  we  are 
told  that  A.  Lower  has  undertaken  the  duties 
of  elder,  in  publicly  speaking  to  some  of  their 
preachers.  As  they  declared  they  had  no  new 
discipline  to  propose,  his  case,  upon  the  same 
principle,  would  claim  the  care  of  the  Green- 
street  overseers,  unless  the  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  "  a  few  assuming  brethren,"  who 
"  are  endeavouring  to  build  themselves  up  ;" 
the  same  act  is  now  esteemed  harmless  and 
warranted  in  him,  which  he  and  they  converted 
into  a  crime  in  the  persecuted  elder. 

In  the  Green-street  fourth  month  address,  (hey 
introduced  the  solemn  declaration,  that  "  God 
alone  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  conscience, 
and  with  this  unalienable  right,  no  power, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  should  ever  interfere." 
Referring  to  this  right,  they  say,  "  we  feel 
bound  to  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  unfettered 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  unalloyed  with  pre- 
scribed modes  of  faith,  framed  in  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  creatures."  In  the  sixth  month 
address  they  declare,  "  whenever  any  among 
us  so  far  forsake  this  fundamental  principle  of 
our  union,  as  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
discord,  and  to  oppose  and  condemn  their 
brethren,  who  may  conscientiously  differ  from 
themin  opinion,  they  break  the  bond  of  gospel 
fellowship,  and  as  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
frustrate  the  design  of  religious  Society.  If  such, 
after  the  use  of  proper  means,  cannot  be  re- 
claimed, the  peace,  and  harmony,  and  welfare 
of  the  body,  require  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  our  communion.''  Again,  "the 
quiet  and  solemnity  of  our  meetings  for  divine 
worship — the  blessings  of  a  gospel  ministry, 
unshackled  by  human  authority,"  &c.  &c. 
"  very  much  depend  upon  the  early  adoption 
of  this  measure,"  [the  separation.]  In  the  face 
of  such  resolutions,  on  what  principle  can  they 
now  oppose  and  condemn  their  brethren  or 
sisters,  who  may  conscientiously  differ  from 
them  in  opinion  !  and  deny  to  them  a  ministry 
unfettered  by  the  hand  of  man,  unshackled  by 
any  human  authority  ?  By  the  terms  of  their 
compact,  the  principles  on  which  their  tenth 
month  yearly  meeting  convened,  they  guaran- 
tee to  every  one  the  right  of  conscience  ina- 
lienable— the  right  conscientiously  to  differ  in 
opinion,  unalloyed  with  prescribed  modes  of 
faith,  and  to  propagate  their  opinions  as  they 
please.  They  have  cut  themselves  ofl^  from  the 
right  to  judge  or  even  to  interfere  ;  those  who 
do  oppose  and  condemn  their  brethren,  they 
declare,  break  the  bond  of  their  fellowship, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  should  be  se- 
parated from  them.  W'ilh  their  discipline  and 
practice  we  have  nothing  to  do,  further  than 
to  prove  by  them,  either  that  their  professions 
of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Friends  were  not 
sincere,  or  that  they  find  it  impracticable  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  order  in  their  meet- 
ings witiiout  exercising  a  control  over  minis- 
ters and  their  doctrines.  In  both  cases  the 
charge  of  arbitrary  domination  falls  to  the 
ground.  They  must  concede  from  their  own 
practices,  that  the  true  cause  of  their  separa- 
tion was  not  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  of  the  ministry,  because  they  extend 
the  power  of  control  Airther  than  Friends  did. 
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It  must  therefore  be  found  in  something  else. 
The  course  of  events  confirm  the  opinion  I 
have  ever  entertained  respecting  it,  which  is, 
that  the  original  cause  was  defection  in  prin- 
ciple, and  an  aspiring  spirit  in  the  leaders,  who 
could  not  brook  any  superiority  over  them- 
selves. In  the  reorganized  society,  they  exert 
an  influence  and  authority,  which  their  want 
of  religious  weight  and  experience  precluded 
them  from  in  the  old,  and  which  they  then 
condemned  in  others,  as  overbearing  and  into- 
lerant. 

I  understand  several  meetings  have  assem- 
bled in  the  street  during  this  month,  near  the 
Green-street  house.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  re- 
cord, that  whilst  the  meetings  of  Friends  are 
held  in  quiet  and  becoming  order,  and  their 
attendance  increasing,  those  of  the  Hicksites 
in  this  city  aie  frequently  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, unless  their  gates  are  constantly  guard- 
ed, to  prevent  the  ingress  of  their  discarded 
preachers.  Having  now  completed  what  we 
had  in  view,  and  believed  it  right  to  communi- 
cate, relative  to  these  matters,  for  the  present 
we  shall  dismiss  the  subject.  O.  P. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Fiiend." 

I  have  been  much  pleased  of  late,  in  perus- 
ing thy  useful  paper,  to  observe  frequent  no- 
tices of  the  Friends'  Library — an  institution 
I  consider  not  only  calculated  to  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  Society  at  the  present 
time,  but  particularly  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  rising  generation. 
And  it  was  with  much  regret  that  I  learned 
by  reading  a  communication,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  A.  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  were  insufiicient,  adequately 
to  increase  and  extend  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Cannot  the  friends  of  the  Library  ^de- 
rive some  means  by  which  its  small  resources 
may  be  so  increased,  as  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee, having  charge  of  it,  to  open  it  more 
frequently,  and  to  add  each  year  to  its  num- 
bers, from  two  to  three  hundred  useful  and 
instructive  volumes?  This,  I  feel  confident, 
might  be  attained,  if  the  committee  would 
adopt  some  plan,  by  which  the  members  com- 
posing the  four  monthly  meetings  should  be 
called  upon,  and  requested  to  become  annual 
contributors  of  a  small  amount,  (say  two  dol- 
lars), to  be  api)lied  to  the  promotion  of  this 
valuable  institution.  The  i)rcsent  time  seems 
to  me  particularly  adapted  to  this  undertak- 
ing, as  Friends  have  never  before  had  the 
subject  £0  forcibly  brought  to  their  view,  as 
they  have  by  the  jjublication  and  distribution 
of  the  new  catalogue. 

1  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  felt  a  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  library — hav- 
ing myself  experienced  its  beneficial  effects, 
when  I  was  ([uitc  a  youth,  and  before  1  had 
access  to  more  extensive  collections  of  books 
— and  I  still  occasionally  visit  it,  and  take 
pleasure  in  iicrusing  the  writings  of  some  of 
our  departed  worthies. 

A  Fkiendto  the  Institution. 

SAGACITY  OF  THE  BEDOUINS. 

"•The  Arab,"  says  liurkhardt,  who  lias 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  foot- 


steps, "can  generally  ascertain,  from  inspecting 
the  impression,  to  what  individual  of  his  own, 
or  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  the  footstep 
belongs,  and  therefore  is  able  to  judge  whether 
it  was  a  stranger  who  passed  or  a  friend.  He 
likewise  knows,  from  the  slightness  or  depth 
of  the  impression,  whether  the  man  who  made 
it  carried  a  load  or  not.  From  a  certain  re- 
gularity of  intervals  between  the  steps,  a  Be- 
douin can  judge  whether  that  man,  whose  feet 
left  the  impression,  was  fatigued  or  not,  as, 
after  fatigue,  the  pace  becomes  more  irregular 
and  the  intervals  unequal  ;  hence  he  can  cal- 
culate the  chance  of  overtaking  the  man. 
Besides  all  this,  every  Arab  knows  the  printed, 
footsteps  of  his  own  camels,  and  of  those  be- 
longing to  his  immediate  neighbours.  He 
knows  by  the  depth  or  slightness  of  the  im- 
pression, whether  a  camel  was  pasturing,  and 
therefore  not  carrying  any  load,  or  mounted 
by  one  person  only,  or  heavily  loaded.  If  the 
marks  of  the  two  fore  feet  appear  to  be  deeper 
in  the  sand,  he  concludes  that  the  camel  had  a 
weak  breast,  and  this  serves  him  as  a  clue  to 
ascertain  the  owner.  In  fact,  a  Bedouin,  from 
the  impressions  of  a  camel's,  or  of  his  driver's 
footsteps,  draws  so  many  conclusions,  that  he 
always  learns  something  concerning  the  beast 
or  its  owner  ;  and  in  some  cases,  this  mode  of 
acquiring  knowledge  appears  almost  super- 
natural. The  Bedouin  sagacity  in  this  respect 
is  wonderful,  and  becomes  particularly  useful 
in  the  pursuit  of  fugitives,  or  in  searching  after 
cattle.  I  have  seen  a  man  discover  and  trace 
the  footsteps  of  his  camel  in  a  sandy  valley 
where  a  thousand  of  other  footsteps  crossed  the 
road  in  every  direction  ;  and  this  person  could 
tell  the  name  of  every  one  who  had  passed 
there  in  the  course  of  that  morning.  I  myself 
found  it  often  useful  to  know  the  impressions 
made  by  the  feet  of  my  own  companions  and 
camels  ;  as  from  circumstances  which  inevita- 
bly occur  in  t!ie  desert,  travellers  sometimes 
are  separated  from  their  friends.  In  passing 
through  dangerous  districts,  the  Bedouin  guides 
will  seldom  permit  a  townsman  or  stranger  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  his  camel.  If  he  wears 
shoes,  every  Bedouin  who  passes  will  know  by 
the  impression,  that  some  townsman  has  tra- 
velled that  way  ;  and  if  he  walk  barefooted,  the 
mark  of  his  step,  less  full  than  that  of  a  Be- 
douin, immediately  betrays  the  foot  of  a  towns- 
man, little  accustomed  to  walk.  It  is  tiierefore 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  Bedouins,  who 
regard  every  townsman  as  a  rich  man,  might 
suppose  him  loaded  with  valuable  property, 
and  accordingly  set  out  in  pursuit  of  liim.  A 
keen  Bedouin  guide  is  constantly  and  ex- 
clusively occupied  during  his  march  in  exam- 
ining footsteps,  and  frequently  aliahts  from  his 
camel  to  acquire  certainty  respecting  their 
nature.  I  have  known  instances  of  camels 
being  traced  by  their  masters  during  a  distance 
of  six  (lays'  journeys,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
man  who  had  stolen  them.  Many  secret 
transaction  '  are  brought  to  light  by  this  know- 
ledge of  the  athr  or  footsteps  ;  and  a  Bedouin 
can  scarcely  hojie  to  escape  detection  in  any 
clandestine  proceeding,  as  h\s  passage  is  re- 
corded u[)on  the  road  in  characters  that  every 
one  of  his  Arabian  neighbours  can  read." — 
Edin.  Jour.  Science. 


BEGABD  DUE  TO  THE  FEELINGS  OF  0THEB8. 
BY  LYDIA.  HUNTLEY. 

There  is  a  plant  that  in  its  cell 

All  trembling  seems  to  stand. 
And  bends  its  stalk,  and  folds  its  leaves 

From  each  approaching  hand ; 
And  thus  there  is  a  conscious  nerve 

Within  the  human  breast, 
That  from  the  rash  or  careless  hand 

Shrinks  and  retires  distrest. 
The  pressure  rude,  the  touch  severe, 

Will  raise  within  the  mind 
A  nameless  thrill,  a  secret  tear, 

A  torture  undefjn'd. 
Oh,  you  who  are  by  nature  form'd 

Each  thought  refin'd  to  know  ! 
Repress  the  word — the  glance  that  wakes 

That  trembling  nerve  to  woe  ; 
And  be  it  still  your  joy  to  raise 

The  trembler  from  the  shade, 
To  bind  the  broken,  and  to  heal 

The  wound  you  never  made  : 
Whene'er  you  see  the  feeling  mind, 

Oh,  let  this  care  begin ; 
'    And,  though  the  cell  be  ne'er  so  low, 

Respect  the  guest  within. 


THE  THUiNDER  STORM. 

By  L.  E.  L. 

It  comes  !  the  rushing  wind  has  burst 
The  silence  and  the  weight  which  nurst 
Its  gathering  strength  :  deep  as  the  tomb. 
One  heavy  cloud  sweeps  on  in  gloom  ; 
A  few  faint  gleams  of  broken  light — 
A  streak  of  blue — all  else  is  night ! — 
Not  the  soft  night  of  moon  or  star, 
But  made  by  elements  at  war. 

A  human  step  is  on  the  heath — 
A  child  that  bears  a  wild  flower  wreath ; 
Wild  o'er  the  mountains  howls  the  wind. 
The  morn's  fair  vale  is  fur  behind ; 
She  is  alone  :  her  large  blue  eye 
Turns  timid  to  the  awful  sky  : 
The  innocent,  the  lov'd,  the  young, 
To  whom  the  widow's  heart  has  clung  ; 
The  dear  remainder  of  the  past, 
On  whom  all  future  hope  is  cast. 
Guarded  by  all  thy  mother's  tears, 
Sweet  orphan!  shake  from  thee  thy  fears  ; 
Tremble  to  mark  God's  might  above. 
Tremble,  but  cheer  thy  dread  with  love. 
Though  dark  the  tempest  o'er  thy  head. 
Not  this  the  tempest  thou  shouldst  dread. — 
Dread  thou  the  storms  whicli  coming  timo 
Must  mingle  witli  tliinc  hour  of  prime — 
The  tempests  of  the  heart,  which  none. 
However  they  subdue,  may  shun. 
The  feverish  hope,  the  vain  desire, 
Envy,  repentance,  grief,  and  ire. 
The  trust  deceived,  the  faith  betray'd. 
The  wrong  that  only  heaven  can  aid. 
These  wait  for  all,  and  tlicse  must  be 
A  portion  of  thy  life  and  thee. 

Ah,  when  in  after-years,  if  care 

Or  toil  seem  more  than  thou  canst  bear. 

And  sleepless  night  and  anxious  day. 

Wear  life  in  heaviness  away  ; 

Think  thou,  amid  thy  weary  lot. 

How  this  storm  pass'd,  and  harm'd  thee  not. 

The  hand  that  kept  the  wind-swcpt  hill 

And  lonely  moor,  is  with  thee  still, 

The  same  to  save,  the  same  to  spare, 

Let  thy  lip  guard  its  early  prayer. 

Thy  wrongs  are  registered  on  high, 

Tliy  tears  a  holy  hope  shall  dry. 

Thy  toil  meet  harvest  will  return, 

Thy  grief  is  as  the  fires  that  burn 

And  purify,  if  that  thy  heart 

Has  kept  its  early  faith  apart ; 

If  thou  canst  raise  a  heavenward  brow 

As  trustingly  as  thou  dost  now  ; 

If  meekest  faith  and  piety 

Can  Bay — Thy  God  is  still  with  thee. 
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OF  THE  GENERAL   NATURE   AND  ADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
(Continued  from  page  50.) 

(5.)  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  the  objections  which  have  been  taken,  in 
limine,  by  persons  well  meaning  perhaps, 
certainly  narrow-minded,  against  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  and,  indeed,  against  all 
science, — that  it  fosters  in  its  cultivators  an 
undue  and  overweening  self-conceit,  leads 
them  to  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  to  scoff  at  revealed  religion.  Its  natural 
effect,  we  may  confidently  assert,  on  every 
well  constituted  mind,  is,  and  must  be  the 
direct  contrary.  No  doubt  the  testimony  of 
natural  reason,  on  whatever  exercised,  must, 
of  necessity,  stop  short  of  those  truths  which  it 
is  the  object  of  revelation  to  make  known ; 
but,  while  it  places  the  existence  and  prin- 
cipal attributes  of  a  Deity  on  such  grounds 
as  to  render  doubt  absurd  and  atheism  ridi- 
culous, it  unquestionably  opposes  no  natural 
or  necessary  obstacle  to  farther  progress ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  cherishing  as  a  vital  principle 
an  unbounded  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  ardency 
of  expectation,  it  unfetters  the  mind  from 
prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  leaves  it  open 
and  free  to  every  impression  of  a  higher 
nature  which  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving, 
guarding  only  against  enthusiasm  and  self-de- 
ception by  a  habit  of  strict  investigation,  but 
encouraging,  rather  than  suppressing,  every 
thing  that  can  offer  a  prospect  or  a  hope  be- 
yond the  present  obscure  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  character  of  the  true  philosopher 
is  to  hope  all  things  not  impossible,  and  to 
believe  all  things  not  unreasonable.  He  who 
has  seen  obscurities  which  appeared  impene- 
trable, in  physical  and  mathematical  science, 
suddenly  dispelled,  and  the  most  barren  and 
unpromising  fields  of  inquiry  converted,  as  if 
by  inspiration,  into  rich  and  inexhaustible 
springs  of  knowledge  and  power,  on  a  simple 
change  of  our  point  of  view,  or  by  merely 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  some  principle 
which  it  never  occurred  before  to  try,  will 
surely  be  the  very  last  to  acquiesce  in  any 
dispiriting  prospects  of  either  the  present  or 
future  destinies  of  mankind ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  boundless  views  of  intellec- 


tual and  moral  as  well  as  material  relations, 
which  open  to  him  on  all  hands  in  the  course 
of  these  pursuits,  the  knowledge  of  the  trivial 
place  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
and  the  sense  continually  pressed  upon  him 
of  his  own  weakness  and  incapacity  to  sus- 
pend or  modify  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
vast  machinery  he  sees  in  action  around  him, 
must  effectually  convince  him  that  humility 
of  pretension,  no  less  than  confidence  of 
hope,  is  what  best  becomes  his  character. 

(6.)  But  while  we  thus  vindicate  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy  from  a  charge  at  one 
time  formidable  from  the  pertinacity  and 
acrimony  with  which  it  was  urged,  and  still 
occasionally  brought  forward  to  the  distress 
and  disgust  of  every  well  constituted  mind, 
we  must  take  care  that  the  testimony  afforded 
by  science  to  religion,  be  its  extent  or  value 
what  it  may,  shall  be  at  least  independent, 
unbiassed,  and  spontaneous.  We  do  not  here 
allude  to  such  reasoners  as  would  make  all 
nature  bend  to  their  narrow  interpretations 
of  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings :  such  a  oourse  might  well  become 
the  persecutors  of  Galileo  and  the  other  bigots 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  but  can  only  be 
adopted  by  dreamers  in  the  present  age.  But, 
without  going  these  lengths,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  persons  earnestly  attached 
to  science,  and  anxious  for  its  promotion,  who 
yet  manifest  a  morbid  sensibility  on  points  of 
this  kind, — who  exult  and  applaud  when  any 
fact  starts  up  explanatory  (as  they  suppose) 
of  some  scriptural  allusion,  and  who  feel 
pained  and  disappointed,  when  the  general 
course  of  discovery,  in  any  department  of 
science,  runs  wide  of  the  notions  with  which 
particular  passages  in  the  Bible  may  have  im- 
pressed themselves.  To  persons  of  such  a 
frame  of  mind  it  ought  to  sufiice  to  remark, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  truth  can  never  be 
opposed  to  truth  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  error 
is  only  to  be  effectually  confounded  by 
searching  deep  and  tracing  it  to  its  source. 
Nevertheless,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
such  persons,  estimable  and  excellent  as  they 
for  the  most  part  are,  before  they  throw  the 
weight  of  their  applause  or  discredit  into  the 
scale  of  scientific  opinion  on  such  grounds, 
would  reflect,  first,  that  the  credit  and  respect- 
ability of  any  evidence  may  be  destroyed  by 
tampering  with  its  honesty;  and,  secondly, 
that  this  very  disposition  of  mind  implies  a 
lurking  mistrust  in  its  own  principles,  since 
the  grand  and  indeed  only  character  of  truth 
is  its  capability  of  enduring  the  test  of  uni- 
versal experience,  and  coming  unchanged  out 
of  every  possible  form  of  fair  discussion. 

(7.)  But  if  science  may  be  vilified  by 
representing  it  as  opposed  to  religion,  or 


trammelled  by  mistaken  notions  of  the  danger 
of  free  inquiry,  there  is  yet  another  mode  by 
which  it  may  be  degraded  from  its  native 
dignity,  and  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  light 
of  a  mere  appendage  to,  and  caterer  for,  our 
pampered  ap[)etites.     The    question    "  cui 
bono  V  to  what  practical  end  and  advantage 
do  your  researches  tend  ?  is  one  which  the 
speculative  philosopher,  who  loves  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  and  enjoys,  as  a  rational 
being  should,  enjoy,  the  mere  contemplation 
of  harmonious  and  mutually  dependent  truths, 
can  seldom  hear  without  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion.     He  feels  that  there  is  a  lofty  and 
disinterested  pleasure    in    his  speculations 
which  ought  to  exempt  them  from  such  ques- 
tioning ;  communicating  as  they  do  to  his 
own  mind  the  purest  happiness  (after  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  and  moral  feelings) 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and 
tending  to  the  injury  of  no  one,  he  might 
surely  allege  this  as  a  sufiicient  and  direct 
reply  to  those  who,  having  themselves  little 
capacity,  and  less  relish  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, are  constantly  repeating  upon  him  this 
inquiry.     But  if  he  can  bring  himself  to 
descend  from  this  high  but  fair  ground,  and 
justify  himself,  his  pursuits,  and  his  pleasures, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  he  has  only 
to  point  to  the  history  of  all  science,  where 
speculations  apparently  the  most  unprofitable 
have  almost  invariably  been  those  from  which 
the  greatest  practical  applications  have  ema- 
nated.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  ap- 
parently  more   unprofitable   than    the  dry 
speculations  of  the  ancient  geometers  on  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections,  or  than  the 
dreams  of  Kepler  (as  they  would  naturally 
appear  to  his  contemporaries)  about  the  nu- 
merical harmonies  of  the  universe?  Yet 
these  are  the  steps  by  which  we  have  risen  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  elliptic  motions  of  the 
planets  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  with  all 
its  splendid  theoretical  consequences,  and  its 
inestimable  practical  results.    The  ridicule 
attached  to    sicing-stcangs"  in  Hooke's  time, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  reviving  the  pro- 
posal of  the  pendulum  as  a  standard  of  mea- 
sure, since  so  admirably  wrought  into  practice 
by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Captain 
Kater ; — nor  did  that  which  Boyle  encoun- 
tered in  his  researches  on  the  elasticity  and 
pressure  of  the  air,  act  as  any  obstacle  to  the 
train  of  discovery  which  terminated  in  the 
steam-engine.    The  dreams  of  the  alchemists 
led  them  on  in  the  path  of  experiment,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  wonders  of  chemistry, 
while  they  brought  their  advocates  (it  must 
be  admitted)  to  merited  contempt  and  ruin. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  moral  dereliction 
which  gave  to  ridicule  a  weight  and  power 
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not  necessaiily  or  naturally  belonging  to  it 
but  among  the  alchemists  were  men  of  supe 
rior  minds,  who  reasoned  while  they  worked 
and  who  not  content  to  grope  always  in  the 
dark,  and  blunder  on  their  object,  sought 
carefully,  in  the  observed  nature  of  their 
agents,  for  guides  in  their  pursuits  ;  to  these 
we  owe  the  creation  of  experimental  phi 
losophy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science. 
NEW  VOLCANIC  ISLAND. 


On  the  new  Insular  Volcano,  named  Hotham 
Island,  which  has  Just  appeared  off  Sicily. 

Although  Europe  at  an  early  period  was 
much  convulsed  and  changed  through  volca 
nic  agency,  at  present  these  subterranean 
actions  are  comparatively  feeble.  When  there- 
fore any  igneous  matter  is  sent  from  below, 
its  appearance  does  not  fail  to  excite  a  great 
degree  of  interest.  ^tna,  Vesuvius,  and 
Hecla,  during  our  own  times,  have  had  re- 
peated eruptions  ;  but  no  new  island  has  been 
formed  in  the  European  seas,  nor  in  any 
neighbouring  ocean,  with  the  exception  of 
that  off  the  coast  of  St.  Michael's,  when  the 
temporary  island  of  Sabrina  rose  from  the 
deep.  It  first  showed  itself  above  the  sea  on 
the  13th  of  June  1811,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease for  several  days,  when  it  attained  a 
circumference  of  one  mile,  and  a  height  of 
300  feet.  It  had  a  beautiful  crater,  with  an 
opening  30  feet  wide  to  the  south-west,  from 
whicli  hot  water  poured  into  the  sea.  Cap- 
tain Tillard,  who  visited  the  island  on  the 
4th  of  July,  has  published  a  drawing,  Avith 
an  account  of  it.  In  the  month  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  island  began  gradually  to 
disappear,  and,  by  the  end  of  February  1812, 
vapour  only  was  occasionally  seen  rising  from 
the  spot  where  the  island  formerly  stood. 

On  the  11th  July  last,  an  island  very  much 
resembling  Sabrina,  being  composed  of  vesicu- 
lar lava,  scoria;,  and  volcanic  ashes,  and 
which  may  have  the  same  fate,  made  its  ap 
pearance  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
Several  accounts  of  this  interesting  phenome- 
non have  reached  us,  whicli,  although  but 
imperfect,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

The  first  notice  of  this  new  insular  volca- 
no was  published  in  the  following  terms,  in 
the  Messager  des  C/iambres: — "  Towards  11 
o'clock  of  the  10th  of  July  1831,  Captain 
John  Corrao,  commander  of  the  brig  Tehc'r- 
sinc,  going  from  Trapani  to  Girgcnti,  in  Si- 
cily, at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cape  St.  Mark,  perceived  at  the  distance 
of  a  gun-shot  a  mass  of  water,  which  rose  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presented 
a  circumference  of  nearly  400  fathoms ;  a 
smoke  proceeded  from  it,  exhaling  an  odour 
of  sulphur.  The  preceding  day,  in  the  gulf 
of  Trois  Fontaines  (Three  Fountains)  he  had 
seen  a  great  quantity  of  dead  fish  and  of  black 
matter  floating  on  the  water,  and  he  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  thunder,  which  the  ca|)tain 
attributed  to  a  volcanic  eruption.  lie  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Girgcnti ;  and  all  the 
time  tliat  he  was  occupied  in  lading  his  ship, 
he  saw  a  thick  smoke  rise  incessantly  from 


the  same  point,  before  which  he  arrived  on 
the  16th,  on  his  return  from  Girgenti.  A 
new  spectacle  was  then  presented  to  him, 
namely,  a  tract  of  land,  of  the  same  circumfer- 
ence as  that  of  the  mass  of  water  which  he 
had  observed  on  his  first  voyage.  This  island, 
which  we  shall  call  Carrao,  from  the  name  of 
him  who  saw  it  formed,  is  elevated  twelve 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  has  in  the 
middle  a  kind  of  plain,  and  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  whence  a  burning  lava  is  seen  to 
proceed  during  the  night.  The  island  is  bor- 
dered by  a  girdle  of  smoke.  The  sounding 
all  around  the  island  gives  a  depth  of  100 
fathoms.  The  latitude  is  37°  6'  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 10°  26'  E,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris." 

In  a  letter  from  from  Dr.  Turnbull  Christie 
to  us,  dated  Malta,  23d  July  1831,  we  have 
the  following  additional  particulars  : — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating 
to  you  the  highly  interesting  intelligence  of 
anew  volcano  having  made  its  appearance 
only  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  this  place.  It  is 
situated  about  half  way  between  the  small 
nd  of  Pantellaria  and  the  adjoining  coast 
of  Sicily.    It  has  been  preceded  by  several 
violent  shocks  of  earthquakes,  one  of  which 
threw  down  some  houses,  and  killed  several 
people  at  Sciacca.  From  the  accounts  which 
have  been  already  received,  it  would  appear 
that  the  volcano  commenced  on  the  11th  in- 
stant, when  it  was  seen  by  the  master  of  a 
small  vessel  sailing  towards  Terra  Nova,  who 
describes  it  as  having  had  "  the  appearance  of 
a  large  rugged  island,  coming  up  and  falling 
with  force  back  into  the  sea,  so  that  the  sea 
flew  up  to  a  great  height,  and  fell  down  in 
the  form  of  foam."    This  was  seen  to  be  re- 
peated, at  short  intervals,  for  nearly  two  hours. 
The  masters  of  two  small  vessels,  one  from 
Sardinia,  and  the  other  from  Palermo,  saw  it 
on  the  13th,  and  gave  the  following  account 
of  it :  '  On  the  13th  instant,  about  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  between  Sciacca  and  Pantellaria,  twen- 
ty-five miles  to  the  southward  of  Sciacca,  we 
discovered  three  columns  of  smoke,  apparent- 
ly issuing  from  the  sea,  which  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  a  new  volcano.    On  approach- 
ing it  we  heard  a  great  noise,  like  the  rolling 
of  the  wheels  of  a  steam-vessel.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  continuance  of  calm  weather, 
we  remained  in  that  vicinity  for  tiu'ce  days, 
during  which  we  constantly  observed  the 
same  appearance,  and  heard  the  same  noise ; 
and  we  only  lost  sight  of  it  when  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Gozo.'    Vice  Ad- 
miral Sir  Henry   Ilotham  immediately  sent 
off  the  tender  of  the  flag-ship,  commanded  by 
one  of  the  lieutenants,  and  afterward  sent  the 
Philomel,  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  to 
examine  and  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  new  volcano.   Several  other  vessels,  with 
a  number  of  passengers,  arc  preparing  for  an 
excursion  to  it.    You  may  easily  conceive 
how  exceedingly  disappointed  I  am  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  it,  being  obliged  to  set 
sail  to-morrow  for  Alexandria." 

"  P.  S. — Since  closing  my  letter,  I  have 
received  the  annexed  sketch  of  the  volcano, 
brought  by  the  Philomel,  which  has  just  re- 
turned,   it  has  been  named  Hotham  Island, 


in  honour  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Ho- 
tham. It  is  completely  circular,  with  an 
opening  in  the  one  side,  which  admits  the 
sea,  and  which  is  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
The  highest  point  of  the  island  was  found  to 
be  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  cirumference  three-quarters  of  a  mile." 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Daubeny  of  Oxford, 
from  Captan  Ballingal  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
dated  "  H.  M.  S.  St.  Vincent,  Malta,  27lh 
July  1823,"  which  the  professor  had  the 
goodness  to  send  to  us,  is  the  following  account 
of  the  volcano  : 

"  The  situation  of  the  volcano  is=Lat.  37° 
10'  N.,  Long.  12°  44'  E.;  the  crater  of  which, 
above  water,  is  about  70  or  80  yards  in  exter- 
nal diameter,  and  about  20  feet  in  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the 
island  of  Pantalieria  and  Cape  Granitula,  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily.    The  eruption 
is  in  a  state  of  great  activity.    Large  columns 
of  fire,  dust,  and  dense  smoke,  are  constantly 
emitted,  accompanied  every  hour  and  a  half 
with  an  eruption  of  great  velocity,  throwing 
masses  of  stone  of  several  tons  weight,  with 
cinders  and  jets  of  mud  and  water,  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  mast-head  of  a  a  first  rate  njan-of- 
war.  Prospero  Schilfino,  the  master  of  the  Santa 
Arona,a  coasting  vessel  from  Sardinia,  arrived 
here,  and  reported  to  our  admiral  that  three 
days  before,  while  off  Cape  Bianco,  in  Sicily, 
he  discovered  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
three  distinct  columns  of  smoke  issuing  from 
the  sea,  accompanied  by  a  submarine  noise, 
which   he  compared  to  that  made  by  the 
*'  wheels  of  a  vast  steam-vessel."  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  a  second  report  was 
brought  by  a  vessel  from  London.  No  appear- 
ance of  lava  was  to  be  seen.    The  Admiral 
instantly  directed  two  officers  to  proceed  and 
verify  the  report.    On  the  night  of  Wednesday 
the  20th  instant,  while  proceeding  on  their 
voyage,  they  first  discovered  it  at  25  or  30 
miles  distant,  shooting  upwards  rays  and  flashes 
to  a  great  height.    The  next  day,  observing 
that  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  oc- 
cupied almost  a  correct  uniformity  of  time,  viz. 
f/om  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, aftbrded  them  the  cliance  to  approach  at 
one  time  within  60  yards  of  the  crater,  where 
they  sounded  and  found  the  side  of  the  cone  in 
35  fathoms,  the  armoiy  of  tiie  lead  bringing  up 
a  small  piece  of  black  stone,  being  the  only 
substance  we  got  <lui  ing  three  days'  constant 
perseverance,  whose  specific  gravity  was  great- 
er than  waiei,  which  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  transmit ;  but  I  have  secured 
some  cinders  and  ashes,  which  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  send  home  in  the  Melville,  which 
will  leave  this  shortly  for  England.  Since 
writing  the  above,  I  have  just  learned  that 
Lord  \Villiam  Thynne,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 9tli,  on  his  return  from  Gibraltar  to  this  place, 
was  enabled  to  approach  within  20,  and  to 
sound  in  IB  fathoms.    At  this  time  the  island 
was  just  above  the  surface,  and  on  the  2lst  my 
friend  found  it  20  feet  in  height  ;  and  I  have 
now  learned  that  tiic  day  before  yesterday,  viz. 
the  25th  instant,  it  had  acquired  the  height  of 
■10  to  45  feet.    Any  further  information  you 
may  wish  to  acquire  I  shall  be  able  to  collect, 
as  I  shall  in  a  day  or  so  visit  the  scene." 
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The  following  report  by  the  officers  of  the 
Philomel-,  has  been  published  at  Malta,  by  Ad- 
miral Hotharn  :^'<Tbe  Philomel  brig  of  war, 
which  left  Malta  Harbour  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon the  19th  of  July,  with  the  masters  of  (he 
St.  Vincent  and  Ganges,  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rect particulars,  &-c.  of  the  new  volcano  island 
forming  off  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  discovered  the 
object  at  1  A.  M.  on  Thui^day  the  21st.  At 
3,  spoke  an  Austrian  ship,  from  Algiers,  bound 
to  Alexandria,  the  master  of  which  reported, 
that  he  had  seen  dense  smoke  and  much  fire 
issuing  for  the  last  tiiree  days.  At  6,  observed 
a  thick  smoke  issuing  apparently  from  the  sea, 
the  spot  bearing  north-west  f  west ;  and,  on 
steering  in  that  direction,  fell  in  with  the  Hind 
cutter  at  9,  which  vessel  had  left  Malta  on  Sun- 
day the  17th,  but  had  not  yet  reached  the  new 
volcano,  owing  to  calms.  The  island  then 
bore  north-west  by  west,  six  or  eight  miles 
distant.  At  9"  46'"  the  Philomel  hove  to  three 
miles  to  windward.  Captain  Smith,  with  the 
two  masters,  and  Colonel  Bathurst,  a  passen- 
ger, left  the  vessel  in  boats  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  soundings  as  near  as  they  could  ap- 
proach with  safety,  but  had  scarcely  got  one 
mile  away,  when  the  volcano  burst  out  with  a 
■  tremendous  explosion,  resembling  the  noise  of 
a  very  heavy  thunder-storm,  and  flames  of  fire, 
like  flashes  of  lightning.  The  boats  were 
covered  with  black  cinders,  which  also  fell  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  all  around,  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  volcano.  The 
eruption  lasted  in  all  its  fury  seven  minutes, 
and  when  the  smoke  had  somewhat  cleared 
away,  the  island  had  increased  in  size  twofold. 

*'  The  volcano  bursts  out  regularly  at  about 
every  two  hours,  and  emits  all  around  it  a  suf- 
focating sulphureous  stench.  On  first  making 
it  at  a  long  distance,  it  resembles  a  cluster  or 
grove  of  cypress  trees.  The  English  brig 
Bootle  of  Liverpool,  an  American,  and  one  or 
two  foreign  vessels,  were  off"  the  place. 

"  Its  precise  latitude  is  37°  7'  30"  north, 
and  longitude  12°  44'  east  ;  the  soundings  in 
the  vicinity,  say  eighty  yards  off"  the  island, 
bearing  north-east,  are  seventy  to  seventy-five 
fathoms  ;  west,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  seventy- 
two  to  seventy-six  fathoms.  At  five  and  six 
miles  distance  they  vary  from  seventy  to  eighty 
fathoms.  The  volcano  appears  composed 
mostly  of  cinders  of  a  rusty-black  colour,  hav- 
ing only  a  sprinkling  of  lava,  of  an  oblong 
shape  ;  and  tbe  island,  as  last  seen,  on  Friday 
the  23d,  was  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference.  The  north-west  point 
is  the  highest,  say  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  gets  lower  towards  the 
southern  extremity.  The  south-east  side  of 
the  crater  has  fallen  in  to  the  side  of  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  drawn  in  with  a  very  loud  noise, 
and  occasions  an  immense  volume  of  white  va- 
pour to  rise  up  in  the  air,  curling  and  spread- 
ing high  and  wide  ;  then  succeeds  rapidly  the 
eruption  of  cinders  and  lava,  thrown  to  the 
height  of  from  400  to  500  feet,  and  on  some 
occasions  to  1000  feet,  forking  and  branching 
out  in  all  directions  in  its  ascent,  and  after- 
wards falling  and  pouring  down  in  stupendous 
masses,  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  a  noise 
like  hea\7  thunder,  and  maliing  the  sea,  for  a 
considerable  distance  around,  one  entire  sheet 


of  foam — altogether  a  sight  not  to  be  ima- 
gined." 

Malta,  August  4. — Our  reports  respecting 
the  volcano,  since  the  foregoing,  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  island  continues  to  increase  in 
size.  A  boat,  with  five  or  six  officers,  return- 
ed yesterday  afternoon,  and  they  assert  that 
the  island  is  at  least  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  from  200  to  300  feet  high.  They 
landed  upon  it,  and,  for  ostentation's  sake  J 
suppose,  hoisted  the  Union  flag.  The  other 
stories,  as  to  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the 
place,  are  too  vague  to  speak  on. 

We  learn  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  that  the 
town  of  Sciacca  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants,  the  reported  shocks,  and 
trembling  of  the  earth,  leading  to  a  belief  that 
it  will  sink  into  the  sea. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 
INFANT  EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  52.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  often  in- 
herit to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  permanent 
characteristics  of  our  parents,  but  that  our 
resemblance  to  them  is  not  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  birth,  we  may  easily  satisfy  our- 
selves by  observing  the  modification  of  cha- 
racter which  takes  place  when  we  are  removed 
from  the  parental  roof,  or  the  difference  in 
children  of  the  same  family  if  any  of  them  are 
educated  by  strangers.  We  shall  see  further 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  influence,  if  we 
notice  the  resemblance  which  arises  and  in- 
creases between  those,  who  become  associated 
later  in  life,  in  friendship,  or  in  matrimony, 
and  especially  if  we  observe  how  readily  we 
catch  the  manners,  the  expression,  the  feel- 
ings, of  those  with  whom  we  constantly  asso- 
ciate, or  participate,  even  when  they  were  at 
first  disagreeable  to  us.  No  one  who  has 
watched  his  own  moral  progress  can  fail  to 
perceive,  that  it  is  as  important  to  his  moral 
well-being  to  select  with  care  the  society 
with  which  he  connects  himself,  as  it  is  for 
his  bodily  health  to  choose  a  residence  where 
the  air  and  climate  are  favourable.  And 
these  influences  cannot  be  counteracted  by 
mere  instruction  or  discipline.  What  reli- 
ance could  we  place  in  the  best  food,  or  most 
wholesome  drinks,  or  the  counsels  and  reme- 
dies of  the  most  skilful  physician,  to  secure 
us  from  disease,  if  we  should  breathe  perpe- 
tually an  atmosphere  of  contagion  ,•  or  if  we 
clothe  ourselves  in  garments  filled  with  pesti- 
lence? Thecontestis  unequal.  Disease  is 
inhaled  with  every  breath,  and  imbibed  by 
every  pore  of  skin,  while  the  food  or  remedy 
is  necessarily  employed  only  at  intervals.  Not 
less  unequal  is  the  contest  between  the  con- 
stantly recurring  influence  of  the  objects  and 
examples  that  surround  the  child,  and  the  oc- 
casional effect  of  precept  and  instructions.  It 
is  the  impression  most  frequently  repeated, 
which  leaves  its  stamp  on  the  mind — a  princi- 
ple exhibited  in  the  remark  of  Burke  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  newspapers  :  "They 
who  gain  the  public  ear  from  day  to  day, 
must  in  the  end  become  the  masters  of  public 
opinion.^'  • 

It  is  on  this  ground  we  are  to  answer  the 


complaints  of  those  parents  who  wonder  that 
th3  most  faithful  instructions  have  rendered 
their  children  no  better  than  those  of  others. 
What  were  the  examples  around  them? — 
What  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived 
and  breathed  while  you  were  giving  this  mo- 
ral food  and  administering  these  moral  reme- 
dies? The  morning  prayer  and  attending 
exhortations  to  piety  were  perhaps  followed 
by  a  day  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
things  of  this  world  were  the  objects  of  the 
most  ardent  desire.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount 
may  have  been  succeeded  by  family  bicker- 
ings or  quarrels  with  a  neighbour — the  apos- 
tle's account  of  charity, by  unkind  insinuations 
or  severe  remarks  concerning  others ;  and  a 
discourse  on  humility,  by  anxious  consulta- 
tions how  the  objects  of  parental  affection 
could  be  rendered  most  distinguished  by  their 
dress  or  their  accomplishments.  If  this  were  so, 
would  not  the  contrast  be  calculated  either  to 
confound  entirely  the  views  of  any  observant 
child,  or  to  lead  him  to  consider  religon  as  a 
mere  theory,  on  which  no  great  value  is  placed? 
All  these  remarks  apply  with  tenfold  force  to 
the  susceptible  mind  of  an  infant.  Like  the 
calm  surface  of  a  lake,  it  not  only  reffects 
every  image  presented,  but  it  feels  and  repeats 
every  impression  of  the  little  pebble  or  the 
insect  stirring  on  its  surface,  in  constantly 
enlarging  circles  ;  and  if  they  disappear  more 
rapidly,  it  is  only  because  a  new  impression 
sooner  seems  to  efface  it.  If  you  doubt  it, 
make  the  experiment.  Appear  gay  or  gloomy ; 
speak  in  a  kind,  or  harsh,  or  a  jesting  tone  to 
a  child,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  faithfully 
he  will  repeat  your  emotions  like  a  living 
mirror,  or  exhibit  a  corresponding  feeling. 
Nay,  we  have  more  than  once  been  able  to 
detect  our  own  state  of  feeling  from  see- 
ing it  reflected  back  upon  us ;  and  we  can 
fully  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  an 
instructor,  who  said  he  often  wished  to 
hide  himself  where  no  human  being  could 
ever  see  him,  that  the  contagion  of  evil  might 
not  be  spread  from  his  heart  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  countenance.  _  So  important  did 
Babingtondeem  this,  that  in  his  essay  on  Chris- 
tian education,  he  urges  that  the  parent  should 
select  a  nurse  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  a  good  character.  This 
influence  is  more  important  to  the  infant,  be- 
cause he  has  none  of  those  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  character  of  the  individual  by  con- 
versation ;  or  by  comparing  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions  which  we  possess.  He  cannot 
but  suppose  the  emotion  to  exist  which  the 
countenance  indicates,  and  the  frequent  in- 
voluntary assumption  even  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal state  which  inevitably  results,  cannot 
fail  to  have  its  influence  in  producing  the 
same  feeling. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  then.  The  parent 
actually  begins  to  train  her  child  from  the 
moment  that  he  sees  the  light.  Her  counte- 
nance acts  upon  his  feelings,  and  by  its  daily 
and  hourly  influence  forms  him  to  a  charac- 
ter  of  gloom  or  cheerfulness,  of  harshness  or 
kindness.  Her  tones  of  voice  thrill  through 
his  soul,  and  awaken  perpetual  returning 
emotions  of  anger,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or 
love.  "  The  mother's  smile,"  saya  Pestalozzi, 
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should  give  her  child  the  first  glimpse  df  hea- 
ven, and  the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection 
should  furnish  the  first  conception  of  the  love 
of  our  heavenly  Father."  Every  action,  the 
manner  in  which  the  common  offices  of  ma- 
ternal care  are  performed,  will  tend  to  form  a 
standard  of  character  in  his  opening  mind,  and 
associate  its  good  or  evil  with  the  earliest  and 
tenderest  recollections  of  the  being  whom  he 
loves  most.  If  those  around  him  are  careless 
of  his  sufferings,  or  impatient  in  supplying 
his  wants,  subse<|uent  lessons  of  patience  and 
kindness  will  lose  half  their  efTect.  Who  has 
not  traced  the  patient  spirit  of  labour,  or  the 
careless  hurry,  or  the  fretful  impatience  of  a 
parent,  in  the  character  of  the  child  ? 

Particular  actions  will  sometimes  leave  their 
impression  not  only  on  the  character,  but  on 
the  memory  for  life.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  one  example  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject. "  A  mother  saw  her  son  playing  with 
a  cart  on  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  and  before 
she  could  prevent  it,  he  was  forced  down  the 
hill  by  its  weight.  At  the  bottom  was  a  stream 
in  which  he  would  probably  have  been  drown- 
ed. She  sprang  to  save  him,  but  could  only 
seize  the  wheel,  was  thrown  upon  her  face, 
and  dragged  over  the  gravel  nearly  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  before  she  could  stop  the 
cart — and  then,  covered  with  blood  and 
bruises,  snatched  her  son  from  destruction 
on  the  borders  of  the  stream."  That  son  was 
Fellenberg,  the  distinguished  Swiss,  who  has 
devoted  himself,  property,  and  family,  for 
thirty  years  to  the  improvement  of  education, 
and  now  educates  and  supports  one  hundred 
indigent  children  by  his  own  means  added 
to  their  labour ;  and  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
communicates  the  fact  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  observes,  "the  picture  of  this  act 
of  devotedness  was  never  effaced  from  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  and  I  consider  it  as  hav- 
ing contributed  powerfully  to  determine  my 
course  of  life." 

The  manner  of  directing  the  child  in  the 
common  actions  and  concerns  of  life,  will  have 
an  influence  even  more  direct  upon  his  future 
character.  We  mfly  pamper  his  appetite  until 
we  make  him  value  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
more  than  all  others.  We  may  measure  his 
need  of  food  rather  by  some  arbitrary  rule, 
than  by  his  constitution  and  appetite,  and 
thus  lead  him  to  habitual  excess  vponprinci- 
ple,  which  wc  have  known  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  disease  in  later  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  intemperance  by  the  habit 
so  prevalent,  of  giving  cordials  even  to  the 
infant  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  to  palliate  u 
momentary  inconvenience,  or  with  the  false 
idea  of  their  giving  him  strength  ;  or  what  wc 
cannot  but  deem  still  worse,  by  administering 
an  opiate  merely  to  relieve  the  mother  from 
the  care  of  her  infant,  and  thus  not  only  en- 
dangering the  constitution,  i)Ut  producing  the 
habit  of  using  tlicse  insinuating  poisons. 

The  manner  in  wiiich  he  is  clothed  and  the 
kind  of  attention  which  is  paid  to  his  external 
appearance,  will  usually  decide  whether  he 
shall  be  vain  or  humble,  economical  or  extra- 
vagant, in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  give  a 
turn  to  his  whole  life.    How  many  young 


persons  have  been  led  by  the  passion  for 
dress,  which  was  cherished  if  not  inspired,  by 
the  early  pride  of  a  parent  in  seeing  a  favour- 
ite child  admired,  and  to  dishonesty  or  vice 
as  a  means  of  procuring  it.  As  soon  as  the  day 
can  be  divided  into  periods,  in  reference  to 
rest  and  occupation  and  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  the  character  of  his  future  life  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  regularity  or  irregu- 
larity with  which  the  little  affairs  of  his  life 
are  conducted.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected, 
and  every  thing  which  concerns  him  is  con- 
ducted with  irregularity  and  confusion,  should 
ever  acquire  those  habits  of  system  and  order 
so  necessary  to  success  and  usefulness  in 
life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  to  use 
his  little  playthings  or  those  of  others,  will 
do  much  to  fix  his  ideas  and  feelings,  on  the 
subject  of  property,  and  to  determine  whether 
selfishness  or  benevolence  shall  prevail  in  his 
habits.  The  methods  in  which  he  is  brought 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
parents  will  do  much  to  decide  whether  he 
will  be  governed  only  by  fear,  or  hope,  and 
obey  only  under  the  influence  of  force ;  or 
whether  he  shall  learn  to  feel  himself  account- 
able to  conscience  and  to  God,  and  to  govern 
his  own  appetite  in  accordance  with  their  dic- 
tates. The  manner  in  which  religious  in- 
struction and  devotional  exercises  are  con- 
ducted, is  especially  important.  They  may 
be,  they  have  been,  so  conducted  within  our 
knowledge,  by  pious  parents,  as  to  produce 
an  unutterable  weariness  and  disgust  with  the 
very  name  of  religion.  They  viay  be,  they 
have  beeri,  so  managed,  as  to  render  them  in- 
teresting to  every  child — to  attract  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  wandering  heart,  and  to 
leave  impressions  of  reverence  aud  attach- 
ment, which  even  a  long  course  of  vice  would 
not  efface,  and  which  sometimes  become  the 
means  of  reformation  after  all  hope  has 
been  abandoned.  There  is  abundant  reason, 
then,  for  the  maxim,  that  we  should  watch 
over  our  conduct  more  carefully  in  the  pre- 
.sence  of  a  child,  than  of  any  other  human 
being.  Others  we  may  offend — and  doubt- 
less shall ;  but  on  the  child,  we  are  exerting 
an  influence  which  may  affect  his  whole  life, 
and  whose  results  may  be  felt  throughout 
eternity. 


ON  THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE. 

Although  tiie  events  of  our  lives  appear  in 
the  retrospect  naturally  enough  connected 
with  each  other,  yet  if  wc  compare  two  widely 
distant  jjcriods  of  the  past,  we  shall  often  find 
ihem  so  discordant  as  to  excite  our  surprise 
that  the  same  being  should  have  been  placed 
in  circiimslances  so  essentially  dissimilar.  And 
if  we  could  foresee  some  of  the  circuinslances 
of  our  future  lives,  it  would  iVequciitly  appear 
quite  out  of  the  limits  of  possibility  that  we 
should  be  brought  into  ihcin.  Our  present 
state  would  seem  .so  full  of  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  such  a  change,  that  we  could  not 
form  a  conjecture  by  what  instrumentality  it 
was  to  be  effected  ;  we  could  not  conceive 
how  the  current  of  our  destinv  was  to  be  so 


strangely  diverted  from  its  original  course,  nor 
how  the  barriers,  which  circumscribe  our  con- 
dition, were  to  be  so  entirely  overthrown.  But 
time  gradually  elaborates  apparent  impossi- 
bilities into  very  natural  and  consistent  events. 
A  friend  is  lost  by  death  ;  a  rival  is  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  competition  ;  a  superior 
falls  and  leaves  a  vacancy  in  society  to  be 
filled  up  ;  a  series  of  events  renders  a  measure 
advisable,  of  which  a  few  years  before  we 
never  dreamed ;  new  circumstances  bring 
around  us  new  persons  ;  novel  connections 
open  fresh  prospects  ;  objects  before  unknown 
excite  |)assions  before  dormant,  and  rouse 
talents  of  which  we  were  scarcely  conscious  ; 
and  our  whole  ideas  and  feelings  varying  and 
keeping  pace  with  these  revolutions,  we  are  at 
length  brought  quite  naturally  into  the  very 
condition,  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  our  position  in  the 
world,  and  our  relations  to  society.  Many 
circumstances  of  our  lives  would  appear  like 
dreams,  if  we  were  abruptly  thrown  into  them, 
without  perceiving  the  succession  of  events  by 
which  we  came  there.  We  should  feel  like 
the  poor  man  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who, 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  sleeping-draught, 
was  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  attired  like  a: 
prince,  and  on  waking  was  strangely  per- 
plexed to  find  himself  surrounded  by  all  the 
outward  appendages  of  royalty,  and  by  a 
crowd  of  attendants  who  treated  him  as  their 
monarch.  It  is  the  gradual  developement  of 
events,  their  connection  and  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  the  corresponding  changes  in 
our  views,  which  give  tlie  character  of  reality 
to  actual  life,  as  they  confer  it  on  the  fictions 
of  imagination.  A  succession  of  trivial  changes 
carries  the  mind  without  abruptness  to  a  wide 
distance  froin  its  former  station,  as  a  staircase 
conducts  us  to  a  lofty  eminence  by  a  series  of 
minute  elevations.  Hence  it  is  that  men  sel- 
dom suffer  those  extreme  sensations  from  a 
change  of  circumstances  which  we  are  some- 
times led  to  expect.  Persons  in  low  life  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  splendour,  to  which  a 
man  of  their  own  class  has  raised  himself  by 
industry  and  talents,  must  teem  with  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment ;  that  the  contrast  of  his 
former  lowliness  with  his  present  elevation, 
must  be  a  perennial  spring  of  pleasurable 
emotion.  It  may  indeed  occasionally  yield  him 
gratifying  reflections,  but  it  is  seldom  in  his 
power  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  difference. 
It  is  not  in  nature  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  he  should  feel  ardent  admiration  of 
splendour  and  familiarity  with  it ;  the  panting 
desire  for  an  object  and  the  satisfied  sense  of 
enjoyment.  He  cannot  combine  at  the  same 
moment  the  possession  of  the  feelings  of  two 
remote  periods  of  his  life,  so  as  alternately 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  revel  in  the 
full  rapture  of  the  contrast.  No  power  of  ima- 
siination  can  present  him  at  once  with  two 
vivid  landscapes  of  his  mental  condition  at  two 
diflVncnt  junctures,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
bring  into  distinct  comparison  all  their  lights, 
and  shades,  and  colours.  The  iiand  of  time 
has  been  constantly  at  work  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  his  past  existence.  While  he  has 
been  led  from  one  vici.ssitude  to  another,  from 
one  stale  of  mind  to  a  diflTerent  state,  almost 
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all  the  peculiarities  of  his  original  views  and 
feelings  have  been  successively  dropped  in  his 
progress,  till  it  has  become  an  effort,  if  not  an 
impossibility,  to  recollect  them  with  any  sort 
of  clearness  and  precision. 

The  same  revolution  of  feeling  takes  place 
when  a  man  sinks  into  adversity,  although 
memory  perhaps  is  then  more  active  and  te- 
nacious. A  wonder  is  sometimes  expressed, 
that  one  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
world,  should  be  able  to  retain  so  much  cheer- 
fulness amidst  the  recollection  of  former  times, 
which  must  press  on  his  mind  ;  times  when 
friends  thronged  around  him,  when  every  eye 
seemed  to  greet  him  with  pleasure,  and  every 
object  to  share  his  satisfaction.  Now  destitute, 
forsaken,  obscure,  how  is  it  that  lie  is  not 
overpowered  by  the  contrast  ?  There  are 
moments,  it  cannot  bo  doubted,  when  he  ac- 
tually feels  the  transition,  but  this  cannot  be 
tiie  ordinary  state  of  his  mind.  Many  of  liis 
views  having  been  displaced  by  otliers,  his 
feelings  having  gradually  conformed  to  his 
circumstances,  and  his  attention  .being  occu- 
pied with  present  objects,  he  has  not  that  op- 
pressive, habitual  sense  of  the  change,  which  a 
mere  looker-on  is  apt  to  suppose.  An  indif- 
ferent observer,  indeed,  is  often  more  power- 
fully struck  with  the  contrast  than  the  subject 
of  it,  not  having  to  look  at  the  former  state, 
through  all  the  intermediate  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, and  being  occupied  only  with  the  differ- 
ence in  external  appearances.  He  contrasts 
(if  we  may  have  recourse  to  our  former  figure) 
only  the  base  and  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
while  the  staircase  which  connects  them  is 
concealed  from  his  view. 

It  is  certain  that  men  frequently  bear  ca- 
lamities much  better  than  they  themselves 
would  have  previotjsly  expected.  In  misfor- 
tunes which  are  of  gradual  growth,  every 
change  contracts  and  reduces  their  views,  and 
prepares  them  for  another  ;  and  they  at  length 
find  themselves  involved  in  the  gloom  of  ad- 
versity without  any  violent  transition.  How 
many  have  there  been,  who,  while  basking  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  revelling  in  the 
luxuries  of  opulence,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  a  revelation  of  their 
future  doom  ;  yet  when  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
have  brought  them  into  those  circumstances, 
they  have  met  their  misfortunes  wit!)  calmness 
and  resignation.  The  records  of  the  French 
Revolution  abound  with  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary fortitude  in  those  from  whom  it  could 
have  been  least  expected,  and  who,  a  few  years 
before,  would  probably  have  shrunk  with  hor- 
ror from  the  bare  imagination  of  their  own 
fate.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  were  seen  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold  without  betraying  the 
least  symptom  of  fear. 

Even  when  calamity  suddenly  assails  us,  it 
is  remarkable  how  soon  we  become  familiar- 
ised with  our  novel  situation.  After  the  agony 
of  the  first  shock  has  subsided,  the  mind  seems 
to  relinquish  its  hold  on  its  former  pleasures, 
to  call  in  its  affections  from  the  various  objects 
on  which  they  had  fixed  themselves,  and  to 
endeavour  to  concentrate  them  on  the  few 
solaces  remaining.  By  the  force  of  perpetual 
and  intense  rumination,  the  rugged  and  broken 
path,  by  which  the  imagination  passes  from  its 


present  to  its  former  state,  is  worn  smooth  and 
rendered  continuous  ;  and  the  aspect  of  sur- 
rounding objects  becoming  familiar,  loses  half 
the  horror  lent  to  it  by  the  first  agitated  survey. 

If  it  be  thus  true,  that  men  in  general  bear 
calamities  much  better  than  they  themselves 
would  have  expected,  and  that  affliction  brings 
along  witli  it  a  portion  of  its  own  antidote,  it 
is  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  cheer  us  in  the 
hour  of  gloomy  anticipation.  To  reflect,  that 
what  would  be  agony  to  us  in  our  present  state 
of  mind,  with  our  present  views,  feelings,  and 
associations,  may,  at  a  future  time,  prove  a 
very  tolerable  evil,  because  the  state  of  our 
mind  will  be  difl^erent ;  that  in  the  greatest 
misfortunes  which  may  befall  us,  we  shall  pro- 
bably possess  sufficient  strength  and  equanimi- 
ty to  bear  the  burden  of  our  calamity,  may  be 
of  some  use  in  dispelling  those  melancholy 
forebodings  whici)  are  too  apt  to  disturb  the 
short  period  of  life.  It  may  lead  us  to  more 
cheerful  views  of  human  existence. 

There  are  few  men  of  reflection  to  whose 
minds  the  fragility  of  human  happiness  has  not 
been  forcibly  suggested  by  the  very  instances 
in  which  that  happiness  appears  in  its  bright- 
est colours.  They  have  hung  over  it  as  over 
the  early  floweret  of  spring,  which  the  next 
blast  may  destroy.  As  the  lovely  bride,  bloom- 
ing with  health  and  animated  with  love  and 
hope,  has  passed  by  in  the  day  of  her  triumph, 
they  have  contrasted  the  transitory  happiness 
of  the  hour  with  the  long  train  of  disappoint- 
ments and  calamities,  diseases  and  deaths, 
with  which  the  most  fortunate  life  is  familiar, 
and  many  of  which  inevitably  spring  from  the 
event  which  the  beautiful  creature  before  them, 
unconscious  of  all  but  the  immediate  prospect, 
is  welcoming  with  a  heart  full  of  happiness 
and  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles.  She 
seems  a  victim,  on  whom  a  momentary  illumi- 
nation has  fallen  only  to  be  followed  by  deeper 
gloom.  "  Ah  !"  said  a  poor  emaciated  but 
still  youthful  woman,  as  she  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  her  cottage,  while  a  gay  bridal 
party  were  returning  from  church,  "  they  little 
think  what  they  are  about.  I  was  left  a  widow 
with  two  children  at  the  age  of  twenty-one." 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Gray  wrote 
his  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 
After  describing  the  sports  of  the  sclioolboys 
in  strains  familiar  to  every  reader,  he  makes  a 
natural  and  beautiful  transition  to  their  future 
destiny. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day; 
Yet  see  iiow  all  around  them  wait. 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train  1 
Ah  !  show  theni  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band! 

Ah  !  tell  tliem  they  are  men. 

In  the  indulgence  of  such  reflections,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  con- 
trasting distant  even  is  of  life,  bringing  together 
extreme  situations,  of  which  to  pass  suddenly 
from  one  to  the  other  might  be  intolerable 
anguish,  and  that  we  are  suppressing  all  the 
circumstances  which  lie  between,  and  prepare 
a  comparatively  easy  and  gradual  transition. 
I       Essat/  on  Ike  Form,  and  Pub.  of  Opinions,  ^c. 


For  '-The  Friend." 

I  lately  listened  to  a  conversation  between 
some  Friends,  as  to  the  propriety  of  publish- 
ing such  communications  as  those  of  O.  P. 
on  the  state  of  things  among  the  Hicksitcs. 

It  was  urged  that  no  benefit  whatever  could 
arise  from  such  publications,  and  that  they 
merely  served  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  an 
angry  nature,  or  to  feed  the  appetite  for  scan- 
dal. The  Hicksites,  it  was  contended,  were 
now  a  distinct  society,  and  why  should  we 
attack  them  more  than  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  the  Jews?  Our  proper  business,  it  was 
said,  is  at  home,  where  there  are  deficiencies 
and  lapses  enough  to  keep  us  busy  in  re- 
pairing, without  meddling  with  our  neigh- 
bours. The  views  thus  expressed,  became  a 
subject  of  investigation  afterwards,  and,  as  I 
think,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived 
respecting  them,  are  supported  by  sound 
reasons,  I  have  flattered  myself  that  they 
might  be  thought  worth  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend." 

There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  observa- 
tions I  have  quoted,  and  an  air  of  forbearance 
and  kindness  that  recommends  them  at  once 
to  our  adoption.  It  is  too  true,  that  we  have 
deficiencies  and  lapses  enough  at  home;  and 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  our  indulging 
in  improper  feelings,  while  reading  such  de- 
tails as  those  furnished  by  O.  P.  Neither 
can  it  be  of  any  consequence  to  us  as  Friends, 
whether  Benjamin  Webb  is  disowned  or  not, 
or  whether  the  former  proprietor  of  the 
"Advocate  of  Truth,"  has  found  out  the  true 
character  of  those  he  has  employed  in  his 
service. 

When,  however,  we  reflect  that  the  Hicks- 
ites proclaim  themselves  to  the  world  as 
Friends,  and  as  the  only  true  representatives 
of  the  early  Quakers,  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  are  not  as  distinct  a  society  from  us  as 
the  Catholics  or  Jews.  These  set  up  no  rival 
pretensions.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  those  of  Friends  are  not 
affected  by  the  issue.  It  is  different  with  the 
Hicksites.  In  ceasing  to  belong  to  our  So- 
ciety, which  they  did  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  they  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
carry  off"  with  them  our  name  and  our  pro- 
perty. Their  pretensions  are  inconsistent  with 
ours.  We  disowned  their  leaders  for  holding 
anti-christian  doctrines,  and  unless  the  maxim 
be  false,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits — 
their  infidelity  must  show  itself  in  anarchy  and 
misrule.  The  prosperity  in  harmony,  good 
order,  Christian  doctrine,  and  sound  morals, 
of  an  association  such  as  we  believe  theirs  to 
be,  would  form  an  anomaly  in  morals. 
'  When,  therefore,  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
soil  appear — when  the  Hicksites  are  brougiit 
to  the  test  of  their  own  declamations,  and 
fail  so  signally,  it  is  proper  and  requisite — 
it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth — as  a  warning 
to  succeeding  times — as  a  mirror  to  their  own 
consciences,  that  their  theories  and  their  prac- 
tices, the  declamations  of  1827,  and  the  strong 
and  high  hand  of  18.31,  should  be  faithfully 
recorded.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  fraught 
with  deep  instruction  ;  and  if  we  do  not  draw 
the  proper  inferences — if  we  do  not  read  them 
aright,  we  may  lose  some  of  the  most  impress- 
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'vc  commentaries  that  can  be  furnished,  on 
the  dangers  of  error. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  I  have 
been  glad  to  see  in  "  Tha  Friend,"  the  com- 
munications of  O.  P.  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
continued.  The  allusion  to  individuals  who 
have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
behaviour  in  public,  is  altogelher  allowable. 
Such  persons  court  remark — they  become  sub- 
jects for  history;  and  the  annals  of  our  Society 
will  want  one  of  its  most  curious  and  impor- 
tant chapters,  if  the  rise,  the  progress,  and,  let 
me  add,  the  issue  of  Hicksism  be  not  told. 

If,  therefore,  the  events  illustrating  its 
genius  and  character,  which  are  crowding  so 
thickly  upon  us,  be  related  with  fidelity,  and 
without  acrimony,  it  is  no  valid  objection  to 
the  narrative,  that  it  descends  to  names  and 
particulars.  In  our  defence,  before  the  world 
and  posterity,  we  have  a  right  to  exhibit  them 
as  contrasting  genuine  with  spurious  Quak- 
erism. 

There  are  yet  many  interesting  and  important 
details,  respecting  the  Hicksiles,  which  the 
forbearance  of  the  editors  of  "  The  Friend" 
has  kept  back,  that  will,  I  trust,  before  long, 
be  recorded  in  its  pages,  I  know  of  no  person 
better  qualified  to  do  this  with  the  requisite 
moderation  and  coolness,  than  O.  P.  who  will 
I  hope,  be  willing  at  a  suitable  time  to  under- 
take it.  Mklancthon. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ACCUMULATION  OF  WEALTH, 

The  annexed  selection  from  the  essays  of  Jo- 
nathan Dymond,  "  On  the  Principles  of  Mor- 
ality," &,c.  embraces  a  subject  fraught  with 
interest  to  the  Christian.  To  a  money-loving, 
money-getting,  and  money-saving  generation, 
the  views  which  he  holds  up,  may  not  be  very 
acceptable.  They  are,  however,  sound  in 
principle,  and  important  in  their  relation  to 
practice.  The  undue  pursuit  of  wealth  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins,  prejudicial  to  that  devo- 
tional temper  of  mind  indispensable  to  the 
Christian's  growth  in  grace,  and  consequently 
destructive  of  true  hap[iiness.  The  golden 
wedge  has  long  been  the  means  of  disabling 
him  from  standing  before,  and  routing  his 
enemies.  S. 

"  Large  possessions  are  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances  injurious  to  the  possessor, — that  is 
to  say,  those  who  hold  them  are  generally  less 
excellent,  i)olh  as  citizens  and  as  men,  than 
those  who  do  not.  This  truth  appears  to  be 
established  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of 
mankind.  F.,ord  IJacon  says,  '  Certainly  great 
riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out.  As  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so 
are  riches  to  virtue.  It  hindercth  the  march, 
yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or 
disturbcth  the  victory.'  '  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  general  tendency  of  rank,  and  cspc 
ciaVy  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw  the  heart  from 
spiritual  exercises.' — Moore's  Moral  Sketches. 
'  A  much  looser  system  of  morals  commonly 
prevails  in  the  higher  than  in  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  society.' — Wilherfnrce.  'The 
middh"  rank  contains  most  virt\ie  and  abilities.' 
— Wollestonccroji . 


'  Wealth  heaped  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
buys, 

The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise.'— /oAnsan. 


'There  is  no  greater  calamity  than  that  of 
leaving  children  an  affluent  independence.  The 
worst  examples  in  the  Society  of  Friends  are 
generally  amongst  the  children  of  the  rich.' 
Clarhson. 

"  It  was  an  observation  of  Voltaire,  that  the 
English  people  were,  like  their  butts  of  beer, 
froth  at  top,  dregs  at  bottom — in  the  middle, 
excellent.  The  most  rational,  the  wisest,  the 
best  portion  of  mankind,  belong  to  that  class 
who  possess  '  neither  poverty  nor  riches.' 
Let  the  reader  look  around  him.  Let  him 
observe  who  are  the  persons  that  contribute 
most  to  the  moral  and  physical  amelioration  of 
mankind  ;  who  they  are  that  practically  and 
personally  support  our  unnumbered  institutions 
of  benevolence  ;  who  they  are  that  exhibit  the 
worthiest  examples  of  intellectual  exertion  ; 
who  they  are  to  whom  he  would  himself  apply 
if  he  needed  to  avail  himself  of  a  manly  discri- 
minating judgment.  That  they  are  the  poor, 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  we  appeal  to  himself 
whether  they  are  the  rich.  Who,  then,  would 
make  his  son  a  rich  man  ?  Who  would  re- 
move his  child  out  of  that  station  in  society 
which  is  thus  peculiarly  favourable  )o  intellec- 
tual and  moral  excellence? 

"  If  a  man  knows  that  wealth  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  injurious  to  himself  and  to  his  child- 
ren, injurious  too  in  the  most  important  points, 
the  religious  and  moral  character,  it  is  mani- 
festly a  point  of  the  soundest  wisdom  and  the 
truest  kindness,  to  decline  to  accumulate  it. 
Upon  this  subject,  it  is  admirable  to  observe 
with  what  exactness  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity are  adapted  to  that  conduct  which  the  ex- 
perience of  life  recommends,  '  The  care  of 
this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke 
the  word  — '  choked  with  cares,  and  riches, 
and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to 
perfection.'  '  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  I' 
They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
usts  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.'  Not  that  riches  necessarily  lead 
to  these  consequences,  but  that  such  is  their 
tendency  ;  a  tendency  so  uniform  and  po\ver- 
ful,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  these  are  their  very 
frequent  results.  Now,  this  language  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  does  not  contain  merely 
statements  of  facts, — it  imposes  duties  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  pi-ecise  nio<le  of  regard- 
ing those  duties,  one  [)oint  is  perfectly  clear  ; — 
that  he  who  sets  no  other  limit  to  his  posses- 
sions or  accumulations,  than  inability  or  indis- 
position to  obtain  more,  does  not  conform  to 
the  will  of  God.  Assuredly,  if  any  specified 
thing  is  declared  by  Christianity  to  be  highly 
likely  to  obstruct  our  advancement  in  good- 
ness, and  to  endanger  our  final  felicity,  against 
that  thing  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  imperative 
upon  us  to  guard  with  wakeful  solicitude. 
And  therefore,  without  affirming  that  no  cir- 
cumstance can  justify  a  great  accumulation  of 
property,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  do  accumu- 
late it,  <lo  wrong  :  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to 
be  deterred  from  ranking  the  distribution  of  a 


portion  of  great  wealth,  or  a  refusal  to  accu- 
mulate it,  amongst  the  imperative  duties  which 
are  imposed  by  the  moral  law.  In  truth,  a 
man  may  almost  discover  whether  such  con- 
duct is  obligatory,  by  referring  to  the  motives 
which  induce  him  to  acquire  great  property, 
or  to  retain  it.  The  motives  are  generally 
impure  ;  the  desire  of  splendour,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  eminence,  or  the  love  of  personal  indul- 
gence. Are  these  motives  fit  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  probable  welfare,  the 
virtue,  the  usefulness,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
family  and  himself  ?  Yet  such  is  the  compcT 
tition,  and  to  such  unworthy  objects,  duty,  and 
reason,  and  affection  are  .sacrificed. 

"  It  will  be  said,  a  man  should  provide  for  his 
family,  and  make  them,  if  he  can,  independent. 
That  he  should  provide  for  his  family  is  true ; 
that  he  should  make  tliem  independent,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  should  give  them  an  affluent  inde- 
pendence, forms  no  part  of  his  duty,  and  is 
frequently  a  violation  of  it.  As  respects  al- 
most all  men,  he  will  best  approve  himself  a 
wise  and  a  kind  parent,  who  leaves  to  his  sons 
so  much  only  as  may  enable  them,  by  moderate 
engagements,  to  enjoy  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life  ;  and  to  his  daughters  a  suffi- 
ciency to  possess  similar  comforts,  but  not  a 
sufliciency  to  shine  amongst  the  great,  or  to 
mingle  with  the  votaries  of  expensive  dissipa- 
tion. If  any  father  prefers  other  objects  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  children — if  wisdom 
and  kindness  towards  them  are  with  him  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  will  listen  to  reasonings  like  these.  But 
where  is  the  parent  who  dares  to  acknowledge 
this  preference  to  his  own  mind  ? 

"  It  were  idle  to  affect  to  specify  any  amount 
of  property,  which  a  person  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed. The  circumstances  of  one  man  may 
make  it  reasonable  that  he  should  acquire  or 
retain  much  more  than  another  who  has  fewer 
claims,  yet  somewhat  of  a  general  rule  may  be 
suggested.  He  v^ho  is  accumulating,  should 
consider  why  he  desires  more.  If  it  really  is, 
that  he  believes  an  addition  will  increase  the 
welfare,  and  usefulness,  and  virtue  of  his  family, 
it  is  probable  that  further  accumulation  may 
be  right.  If  no  such  belief  is  sincerely  enter- 
tained, it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  i?  wrong. 
He  who  already  possesses  affluence,  should 
consider  its  actual  existing  effects.  If  he  em- 
ploys a  competent  portion  of  it  in  increasing 
the  happiness  of  others;  if  it  does  not  produce 
any  injurious  effect  upon  his  own  mind;  if  it 
does  not  diminish  or  impair  the  virtues  of  his 
children  ;  if  they  are  grateful  for  their  privi- 
leges, rather  than  vaiti  of  their  superiority'; 
if  they  second  his  own  endeavours  to  diffuse 
happiness  around  them,  he  may  remain  as  he  is. 
If  such  effects  are  not  produced,  but  instead  of 
them  an  opposite  tendency,  he  certainly  has 
too  much.  Upon  this  serious  subject  let  the 
Christian  parent  be  serious.  If,  as  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  every  day,  great  property 
usually  inflicts  great  injuries  upon  those  who 
possess  it,  what  motive  can  induce  a  good  man 
to  lay  ii  up  for  his  children  ?  What  motive 
will  be  his  justification,  if  it  tempts  them  from 
virtue  ? 
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For  "The  Fiiend." 

"  The  Evidence  of  Prophecy  ;  partly  se- 
lected and  abridged,  with  additional  reflections, 
from  a  work  by  the  Rev.  A.  Keith,  entitled, 
'Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, derived  from  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
Prophecy,  particularly  as  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  discoveries  of 
recent  travellers.'  "  London,  printed  for  the 
Religious  Tract  Society — 18mo.  pp.  162. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  reading  of 
the  sacred  volume,  to  present  it  in  a  more 
attractive  and  interesting  character  to  the 
youthful  mind,  or  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
facts  and  precepts  which  are  recorded  in  its 
inspired  pages,  will  be  greeted,  we  trust,  with 
cordial  approbation  by  every  sincere  Friend. 
At  no  period,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  his- 
tory as  a  religious  community,  has  the  neces- 
sity been  more  urgent,  or  the  duty  more 
obviously  imperative  on  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  endeavour,  by  every  eligible  means,  tho- 
roughly to  instruct  its  junior  members  in  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Surrounded  by  a  class  of 
persons,'  who,  though  they  have  withdrawn 
from  church  fellowship  with  us,  still  retain  the 
exterior  garb  of  Friends,  and  lay  claim  to  its 
title  ;  and  who,  under  the  spurious  cloak  of  a 
refined  spirituality,  are  covertly  insinuating 
principles  of  infidelity  in  the  most  dangerous, 
because  least  susp.ected  form;  it  isscarcely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  children  of  Friends  will  escape 
contamination,  or  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
temptations  to  which  they  will  be  exposed  by 
intercourse  with  such  persons,  unless,  at  an 
early  period,  their  minds  are  deeply  imbued 
with  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  a 
hasty  glance,  or  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  that  will  serve  in  the  licentious  age 
in  whicli  we  live;  the  spirit  of  novelty,  and  revo- 
lution, and  unbelief,  is  stalking  abroad  througii 
our  land,  "seeking  whom  it  may  devour," 
and  it  behoves  all  those  who  desire  the  preser- 
vation of  our  youth  from  its  fatal  influence,  to 
lend  their  aid,  not  only  in  earnest  prayer  that 
the  "  spirit  of  the  Lord  may  lift  up  a  standard 
against  it,"  but  also  in  promoting  a  diligent 
use  of  those  outward  means,  which,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  may  serve  as  a  defence  against 
its  open  or  more  insidious  assaults.  Of  these 
means,  a  systematic  religious  education  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  successful  ; 
and  the  basis  of  every  judicious  system  of  reli- 
gious instruction  must  be  laid  in  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible.  To  us,  this  appears  to  be 
a  subject  of  great  magnitude  ;  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
especially  interesting  to  parents,  who  have 
children  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
verging  rapidly  towards  open  infidelity.  Pru- 
dence, aside  from  religious  concern,  would 
dictate  the  propriety  of  using  every  precaution 
to  fortify  the  youthful  mind  against  the  pre- 
vailing contamination  ;  to  imbue  it  with  sound 
religious  principles,  familiarise  it  with  the 
strong  and  clear  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are 
so  abundantly  furnished  us,  and  to  habituate  it 
to  the  practical  influence  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts which  the  gospel  inculcates. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  us  to 


observe,  that  in  few  of  the  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends,  is  there  any  regular  course  of 
religious  instruction.  Even  in  those  profess- 
edly established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
children  "  a  religious  and  guarded  educaiirm," 
religious  instmction,  which  is  the  medium 
by  which  alone  a  religious  education  can  be 
imparted,  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  many  of  our  readers,  but 
it  is  literally  true  ;  and  the  fact  ought  to  arouse 
Friends  frour  the  lethargy  and  indifference  into 
which  they  are  too  generally  sunk,  as  respects 
this  important  branch  of  education.  To  pre- 
vent the  children  of  Friends  from  unprofitable 
associations  with  those  who  do  not  conform  to 
our  testimonies,  though  desirable  and  proper, 
is  not  giving  them  a  religious  education.  It  has 
been  thought  that  if  the  children  of  Friends 
were  sent  to  select  schools,  and  kept  in  a  good 
degree  of  moderation  as  respects  diess,  the  kind 
of  education  which  the  Society  has  so  often  and 
earnestly  recommended  was  attained  ;  and 
under  this  erroneous  impression,  many  child- 
ren have  been  brought  up  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  Christianity,  igno- 
rant of  the  arguments  and  evidences  v\hich 
establish  the  truth  of  the  religion  they  profess, 
and  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  of  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  its  testimonies.  That  this  state 
of  things  is  extremely  culpable  among  a  people 
enjoying  the  advantages  we  do,  and  havins 
such  facilities  for  procuring  all  the  means  of 
giving  religious  instruction,  caimot  l)e  denied. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  has  been  suffered  to 
continue  so  long,  especially  after  the  solemn 
warnings  we  have  had  of  the  deplorable  effects  i 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  produced  by 
such  neglect.  Be  it  remembered,  that  igno- 
rance, so  far  from  being  any  part  of  religion, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  enemies  ;  that  it  exposes 
us  not  only  to  the  inroad  of  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, but  to  the  influence  of  passions  and 
prejudices  adverse  to  moral  rectitude — that  it 
enervates  and  debases  the  noblest  faculties  in 
the  human  constitution,  and  renders  the  Uiind 
an  easy  prey  to  artifice  and  temptation.  And 
of  all  kinds  of  ignorance,  that  is  the  most  re- 
prehensible which  relates  to  the  duties  which 
man  owes  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow  man, 
and  to  that  glorious  plan  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion, on  which  he  rests  his  hopes  of  a  happy 
immortality. 

W,e  trust  the  period  is  at  hand,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  claim  the  serious  consideration  which 
its  importance  deserves,  and  when,  in  every 
school  taught  under  the  direction  of  Friends, 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
those  testimonies  which  the  Society  ho^ds,  as 
well  as  in  its  history,  and  that  of  the  church  at 
large,  will  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  system 
of  education. 

The  little  book  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  one  which  is  calculated 
to  be  extensively  useful  in  such  a  course  of 
instruction.  Without  pretending  to  any  strong 
claims  on  public  notice,  it  presents,  in  a  corr- 
cise  and  familiar  manner,  a  chain  of  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  drawn  from  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which  are  recorded 
in  it.    To  those  who  love  to  read  their  Bibles 


understandingly,  this  manual  is  peculiarly  va- 
luable, as  it  enables  them  to  compare  all  the 
prophecies  relative  to  a  pai  ticul.ir  sui)ject,  with 
those  passages  in  which  their  accoiniiiishment 
is  recorded. 

We  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work,  in  order  to  enable  our  readeis  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  value,  and  have  selected  for 
(he  present  number,  a  porlirm  of  the  intro- 
ductory essay,  in  wliicli  the  importance  of 
"  The  Evidence  of  Prophecy"  is  exhibited. 

"  The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  present 
llie  reader  with  a  short  and  plain  view  of  gome  of  tbe 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  manifest  fuifilmeiit 
of  prophecy  proves,  that  the  Scriptures  are  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  And,  whoever  you  are,  into 
whose  hands  this  little  book  may  come,  should  not 
the  very  announcement  of  such  asuhject  excite  your 
attention,  and  induce  you  to  give  it  a  careful  pe- 
rusal ? 

"  Are  you  a  Christian?  Then  you  know  that  it  is 
good  to  give  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  ;  and 
you  will  not  hastily  turn  aside  from  hearing  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;  nor  refrain  from  seeking 
how  you  may  not  only  render  an  answer  to  every  one 
that  askcth  of  you  such  a  reason,  but  how  you  may 
bo  also  able  to  withstand  gainsayers,  and  to  strength- 
en your  brethren. 

"Are  you  weak  in  the  faith?  Then  tbe  same 
'  sure  word'  is  well  fitted  also  for  you ;  and  you  would 
'do  well  to  take  heed  unto  it  as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  tbe 
day-star  arise  in  youriicart.'  It  leads  to  no  doubtful 
disputations.  And  if  heretofore  the  scoffs  of  the  scor- 
ner  have  troubled  you — if  the  deceitlulncss  of  sin  has 
been  in  danger  of  hardening  3'ou  in  unbelief — or  if 
the  insidious  arguments  of  a  vain  philosophy  have 
ever  shaken  your  faith,  it  should  be  no  unwelcome  or 
unprofitable  task  to  you  to  use  diligently  those 
means  which  God  has  provided,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  bis  word,  and 
to  wiiich  you  have  onl}-  to  look,  that  you  may  learn 
that  the  sjiirit  of  prophecy  is  indeed  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  and  that  it  is  verily  confirmed  as  such,  to  a  jot 
and  tittle,  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
And  if,  hearing,  you  would  hear,  or  seeing,  you  would 
see,  you  could  be  no  longer  doubtful,  that  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  that 
holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  but  a  name  to 
live,  and  yet  being  dead,  seeking,  you  might  find  ;  and 
be  enabled  by  the  self-same  spirit  to  call  Jesus,  Lord 
— to  own  him  for  your  Saviour  and  your  ^Master,  and, 
being  rooted  and  grounded,  and  established  in  the 
faith,  truly  to  confess  him  before  men,  of  whom  all 
the  prophets  bear  witness." 

"Whenever  a  man,  even  for  the  first  time,  beholds 
a  regular  and  magnificent  edifice,  be  has  at  once  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  of 
the  power  that  was  put  forth  in  its  construction.  Of 
this  he  is  convinced  without  any  argument.  He  is 
not  blind,  and  he  has  visible  proof  before  him.  He 
neither  sees,  nor  ever  saw,  a  plan  of  the  building,  nor 
a  single  man  at  work;  but  he  knows  that  all  was 
planned  and  built;  otherwise  so  goodly  a  structure, 
evidently  the  work  of  human  hands,  would  never 
have  been  erected.  In  like  manner  God  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness  to  the  sons  of  men,  either 
in  his  works  or  in  his  word.  Things  that  are  not  seen, 
are  understood  by  the  things  that  do  appear.  The 
humblest  hut  exists  not  without  a  builder.  And  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  bear 
witness  to  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe,  and 
show  forth  his  eternal  power  and  God-head.  But, 
however  clearly  these  may  be  manifested,  so  that  all 
are  without  excuse  who  glorify  him  not  as  God  ;  yet 
there  was  many  a  mystery  concerning  the  nature  and 
dispensations  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  state  and  des- 
tiny of  man,  which  the  light  of  reason,  struggling 
through  the  gloom  of  ages,  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate. 
The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  as  it  had  need 
to  know  him.  No  mortal  could  unfold  the  mystery 
of  godliness,  nor  erer  devise,  far  less  impart,  th« 
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means  of  deliverance  from  spiritual  darkness,  from 
the  conscious  guiltiness  of  sin,  or  from  tlie  fear  of 
death,  through  which  man,  by  nature,  is  &il  his  life- 
lime  subject  unto  bondaoe.  Many  wise  men  did  de- 
sire to  see  wiiat  we  see,  and  to  liear  what  we  hear. 
In  Athens,  a  city  ihun  the  most  renowned  on  earth 
for  wisdom,  an  altar  was  erected  'To  the  unknown 
God,'  but  every  Christian  has  only  to  take  the  Bible 
in  iiis  hands  to  show  wliom  lie  worships.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul— a  truth  impress- 
ed upon  the  mind,  except  when  obliterated  for  a  time 
by  a  dcvotedness  to  sense — called  forth  all  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  to  solve  it,  and  yet  the  wisest  of  men 
could  only  elicit  from  the  ruins  of  human  nature, 
some 

glimmerinos  of  a  belter  state.  But  now  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  And 
instead  of  doubting  or  disputing,  as  heatliens  were 
wont  to  do,  what  part,  if  any,  the  Almigiity  took  in 
the  control  or  administration  of  human  affairs,  we 
now  not  only  know  that  '  the  Most  High  ruleth  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,'  and  that 'a  sparrow 
falleth  not  to  the  ground  without  the  Father,'  but  in 
looking  back  on  the  history  of  nations  in  the  ages 
that  are  passed,  we  behold  in  them  the  very  proofs 
that  the  record  which  revealed  their  destiny  is  the 
word  of  the  living  God.  Tidings,  pertaining  to  eter- 
nity and  salvation,  such  as  it  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  before  Christ  appeared 
among  the  children  of  men,  are  now  clearly  revealed, 
and  may  be  heard  and  read  by  all.  And  as  the  works 
of  the  creation  testify  the  power  and  God-head  of 
the  Creator,  so  his  word  itself  testifies  of  its  divine 
Author;  and  there  is  also  many  a  witness  that  the 
Scriptures  are  in  truth  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
Their  divine  origin  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  doc- 
trines they  reveal,  and  the  precepts  they  enjoin,  con- 
cerning which  it  may  be  asked  of  men,  why  even  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?  but  by  exter- 
nal evidence  infinitely  surpassing  all  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  could  ever  have  devised,  and  all  that 
the  power  of  man  could  ever  have  exhibited  or  pro- 
duced, either  to  confirm  any  revelation,  or  to  palm 
any  imposture  on  the  world. 

"In  regard  to  the  evidence  which  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy imparts,  so  strong  is  the  proof,  and  so  clear  may 
be  the  perception  of  it,  that  'he  who  runneth  may 
read.'  The  multiplicity  and  precision  of  the  prophe- 
cies contained  in  Scripture  is  such,  that  no  band  of 
the  most  subtile  deceivers  could  ever  have  pretended, 
or  ever  did  pretend,  to  any  such  clear  and  close  in- 
spection of  futurity,  or  if,  to  uphold  any  system,  tlicy 
liad  made  the  trial,  they  would  only  have  been  forg- 
ing the  readiest  means  of  detecting  their  own  impo- 
sition, and  would  have  left  it  to  every  succeeding 
event,  whicli  they  had  attempted  to  foretel,  to  mar 
their  purpose,  and  to  mark  them  out  as  lying  pro- 
phets. The  declaration  of  Ihe  end  from  the  beginning 
is  as  sure  an  evidence  that  the  word  is  of  God,  who 
knowetli  all  things,  as  the  creation  of  the  world  at 
the  beginning  testifies  that  the  work  is  of  God,  who 
can  do  all  things.  What  was  foretold  that  men  could 
never  have  revealed  ?  What  predicted  events  have 
been  fulfilled,  which  men  could  never  have  foretold? 
And  what  certainty  is  there  that  the  prophecies  so 
long  preceded  the  events? — Are  ([uestions  which  all 
liave  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  every  one  may  bo  en- 
abled to  answer.  These  are  the  plain,  broad,  and 
liberal  principles  upon  which  every  reader  is  invited 
to  look  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  every  gain- 
sayer  challenged  to  examine  and  canvass  it  to  the 
uttermost.  It  asks  no  easy  credit;  it  fears  no  trying 
scrutiny.  If,  indeed,  there  bo  strong  truth  therein, 
well  may  it  lead  to  rational  conviction  all  who  will 
bo  convinced  ;  and  justly  may  it  leave  under  righteous 
condemnation  at  last,  all  who  wilfully  reject  the 
counsel  of  God  ajrainsl  llienisclvcs,  whilst  they  will 
not  hear  and  believe  what  none  but  the  Lord  could 
liave  spoken.  And,  reader,  will  3'ou  pray  unto  the 
Father  of  light,  that,  wherever  there  is  light,  you 
may  see  it;  wherever  there  is  truth,  that  you  ma}' 
know  it ;  that  you  may  be  saved  from  all  the  delusion 
of  vain  imaginations,  from  all  darkness  of  the  under- 
alanding,  from  all  perversencss  of  the  will,  from  all 
tlio  deceitfulncKS  of  the  heart;  that  you  be  not 
hardened  in  unbelief  against  the  word  of  the  living 
God  ;  that  you  may  know  whether  the  doctrine  bo  of 
God  ;  and,  if  it  certainly  be  such,  that  what  is  lack- 


ing in  the  degree,  or  nature,  or  work  of  your  faith, 
may  be  perfected  through  all  the  means  which  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  love  have  provided  for  that  end, 
and  that  you  may  learn  truly  to  believe,  even  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul  ? 

" The  antiquity  of  Scripture  is  indisputable.  In 
whatever  manner  the  most  ungodly  man  on  earth 
might  scoff  at  the  Bible,  and  vent  all  his  malice 
against  it,  he  cannot,  except  he  be  most  ignorant 
too,  doubt  it  has  existed  for  ages.  It  is  assuredly 
no  idle  tale  of  yesterday,  like  some  of  the  wild 
dogmas  of  an  atheistic  creed.  There  are  proofs  of 
its  antiquity  to  which  no  other  book  can  lay  claim. 
It  has  never  been  without  its  witnesses  and  its  guar- 
dians, though  these  very  witnesses  and  guardians 
have  sometimes  been  the  greatest  perverters  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  or  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  prophecies  abound,  has  been  preserved  with  the 
utmost  care  by  the  Jews  in  every  age.  It  forms  the 
code  of  their  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil,  and  the  re- 
cord of  their  history  during  many  centuries,  as  well 
as  of  the  prophecies,  which  looked,  and  still  look, 
prospectively  into  futurity.  Tacitus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  the  first  century,  in 
referring  to  prophecies  contained  in  it,  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  priests  as  at  that  time  ancient.  Two  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  translated  into  Greek.  They  were  read  in  the 
synagogues  ei'ery  Sabbath  day,  commentaries  on 
them  were  written,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  New,  have  been  spread  into  every  re- 
gion, and  have  been  multiplied  without  number  in 
various  languages. 

"  But,  to  evade  all  attempt  at  cavilling,  and  to  set 
aside  all  pojsibilit}'  of  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind,  as 
to  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  predictions  preced- 
ed the  event,  many  existing  facts,  that  are  as  capa- 
ble of  proof  as  any  fact  whatever,  of  which  men  can 
see  the  evidence  with  their  eyes,  shall,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  summary  enquiry,  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  precise  and  positive  truth,  at  the  present 
hour,  of  the  most  ancient  prophecies,  of  which  also 
there  are  many  that  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

"The  wonderful  nature  of  the  events  which  were 
foretold,  which  are  the  most  singular  and  surprising 
that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  tho  world, 
renders  unnecessary  even  a  single  remark  to  show 
that  they  are  such  as  mortal  man  could  never  have 
foreseen.  Each  speaks  for  itself.  And  all  of  them 
declare,  with  one  united  voice,  that  the  word  which 
revealed  them  is  indeed  divine. 

"The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  proofs  of  their  fulfilment  so 
abundant,  that,  instead  of  any  deficiency  of  evidence, 
tlie  only  dilRcully  lies  in  selecting  or  condensing 
them.  A  general  view  of  the  prophecies  that  have  a 
definite  and  distinct  meaning,  and  that  have  received 
an  express  and  literal  accomplishment,  may,  perhaps, 
best  convey,  in  a  short  compass,  some  representation, 
however  inadequate  to  tho  subject,  of  the  fulness 
and  force  of  this  sure  evidence  of  inspiration.  The 
subject  cannot  be  exhausted  after  the  fullest  investi- 
gation, for  it  fi)rms  a  growing  evidence,  and  is  con- 
tmually  gaining  fresh  strength,  as  the  progress  of 
events  throws  fresh  light  on  the  accomplisiiinent  of 
the  predictions.  And  the  sliglitcst  and  most  superfi- 
cial view  that  can  bo  taken  of  the  subject — if  tho 
oorresponding  prophecies  and  facts  be  but  touched 
upon,  and  prcscMiled  to  any  enquiring  or  candid 
mind,  and  be  made  a  matter  of  reflection  at  all — 
cannot  fail  to  show  that  there  must  be  more  in  the 
word  anil  in  tho  work,  than  man's  knowledge  and 
device.  And  if  tho  reader  shall  close  the  perusal  of 
this  work  lightened  of  a  doubt,  or  strengthened  in 
tho  faith,  would  to  God  that  he  would  sulTer  us  to 
crave  of  him  in  return,  to  leave  the  first  principles  of 
tho  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  go  on  unto  perfec- 
tion; to  search  the  Scri|)liires  as  for  hidden  treasures  ; 
to  hearken  diligently  to  the  oracles  of  the  living 
God,  knowing  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  ho  should  repent;  and  to 
give  all  the  glory  unto  God,  that  tho  gain  may  be 
his  own." 


TWELFTH  MONTH  3,  1831. 

The  space  occupied  b)'  two  or  three  of  the 
articles  in  the  present  number,  has  crowded 
out  some  matter  designed  for  insertion.  We 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  the  junior  portion  of  them,  to  the 
very  interesting  notice  of  the  excellent  little 
book,  "  The  Evidence  of  Prophecy,"  as  well 
as  to  the  extracts  from  it,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  in  subsequent  numbers.  Asa 
concise  but  lucid  exhibition  of  that  part  of 
the  evidences  to  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion, 
the  volume  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  extensive 
circulation,  and  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
We  state  for  the  information  of  Friends, 
that  the  Westtnwn  School  stage  office,  is 
removed  from  Kittinger's,  in  Fourth-street, 
above  Market,  to  David  Johns's  inn,  sign  of 
the  White  Horse,  Bank-street,  which  runs 
frotn  Chesnut  to  Market-street,  between  Third 
and  Foui  th  streets.  The  driver  of  the  stage 
is  a  careful  and  steady  man,  and  persons 
sending  tiieir  children  to  the  school,  may  feel 
entire  confidence  in  placing  them  under  his 
care. 

A  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  Friends' 
Central  School,  will  be  held  on  2d  day, 
the  19th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  the 
committee  room  in  Arch  Street. 

Henry  Cope,  Sec'y. 

Phila.  12th  mo.  1st.  1831. 


Departed  Ibis  life,  on  5th  day  morning,  the  24th  of 
lllh  month,  Beulaii  Parker,  of  this  city,  a  highly 
valued  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  short 
indisposition,  unusually  painful  and  severe,  has  tcr- 
minatod  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  this  dear  friend. 
Her  sufferings  were  great,  but  they  were  borne  with 
Christian  patience.  She  was  favoured  with  resigna- 
tion, and  endured  them  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  ;  and 
her  composed  and  quiet  state  of  mind  during  her 
most  distressed  moments,  evinced  that  the  arm  of 
her  heavenly  Father  was  her  support. 

Her  expressions  in  her  last  moments  afford  her 
friends  the  consoling  belief,  that  through  the  merits 
of  her  dear  Redeemer,  she  has  gained  a  crown  im- 
mortal, that  fadcth  not  away, 

"  When  her  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 

Her  meek  submission  to  her  God  expressed." 
The  religious  society  to  which  she  belonged,  and  of 
which  she  was,  for  many  years,  an  active  and  useful 
member,  will  deeply  feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 
Her  labours  in  the  church  were  pursued  with  per- 
severance and  humility  ;  her  love  of  the  Sabbath  and 
of  divine  worship  wore  exemplified  by  her  close  ob- 
servance and  attendance  thereon,  and  she  could 
with  sincerity  adopt  the  language: 

"  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth." 

Her  benevolence  was  unostentatious  and  well  ap- 
plied. She  was  tho  friend  of  the  widow  and  the 
lalhorless ;  and  early  in  life,  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  the  African  race. 

These  remark  are  offered  by  one  who  has  expe- 
rienced her  tenderness  in  moments  of  suffering,  whoso 
distress  has  been  alleviated  by  her  sympathy  and 
care,  and  who,  with  her  bereaved  relatives,  trusts 
that  she  sleeps  in  Jesus. 

Departed  this  life,  in  Gerraantown,  on  the  24th 
ult.  Joii.v  J.  Johnson,  son  of  the  late  John  Jolinson, 
in  the  14th  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  LOTTERY  SYSTEM. 

The  enormous  abuses  practised  under  the 
shelter  of  the  law  authorising  the  lotteries  of 
the  Union  Canal  Company,  are,  at  length,  at- 
tracting the  attention  and  exciting  the  odium 
they  deserve.  Five  numbers  of  a  semi-monthly 
paper,  entitled  the  "  Independent  Expositor 
and  National  Philanthropist,"  have  been  issu- 
ed, which  have  been  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  subject.  The  editor,  Daniel  B. 
Shrieves,  deserves  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  disapprove  of  lotteries,  and 
are  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  influence.  It 
requires  no  small  share  of  moral  courage  for 
a  man  to  encounter,  almost  single  handed, 
such  a  monster  as  the  lottery  system.  The 
influence  of  the  lottery  brokers,  asadvertising 
customers,  has  completely  silenced  that  Cerbe- 
rus, the  daily  press.  If  we  examine  our  news- 
papers we  shall  find  that  they  maintain  almost 
a  total  silence  respecting  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  brokers  are  among  their  best  cus- 
tomers, and  why  offend  them  1  Why  run  one's 
head  against  a  post  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
clear  and  cogent  essays,  exposing  the  abuses 
and  evils  of  lotteries,  have  been  from  time 
to  time  sent  to  the  editors  of  some  of  our  most 
respectable  papers  and  received  no  sort  of  no- 
tice. It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  under 
this  friendly  shade,  the  lottery  system  has 
flourished  and  spread,  without  attracting  much 
attention,  until  it  has  become  a  great  public 
nuisance,  requiring  the  vigorous  and  united 
efforts  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community 
to  extirpate  it.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  learn 
that  a  committee,  appointed  at  a  late  meeting 
on  this  subject,  have  been  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  it,  and  mean  to  call  a  town 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
legislature  to  abolish  all  lotteries.  When 
that  meeting  shall  be  held,  we  trust  there  will 
be  a  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society.  It  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions on  which  our  civil  and  Christian  duties 
coalesce,  and  on  which,  if  the  strength  of  the 
serious  and  reflecting  part  of  the  community 
be  not  put  forth,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
effecting  a  reformation. 

In  order  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some 
idea  of  the  monstrous  extent  of  this  evil,  we 


have  abstracted  some  of  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
the  correctness  of  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
questionable. 

There  are  in  this  city  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  lottery  offices ;  being  an  increase 
within  the  last  four  years  o{  one  hundred  and 
tioenty  seven.  In  1810,  there  were  but  FOUR 
OFFICES,  and  in  1827  fifty.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  this  rapid  extension  of 
the  business,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in 
1811,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, consolidating  the  two  Canal  compa- 
nies, which  previously  existed  for  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  De- 
laware, and  authorising  them  to  raise  a  certain 
annual  sum  by  lottery,  until  the  tolls  on  the 
canal  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  subscriptions.  The  company  soon  after 
sold  their  privilege  to  Yates  &  M'lntire,  for  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
It  is  as  the  assignees  of  the  Canal  Company, 
that  Yates  &;  M'lntire  have  since  acted.  They 
have  conducted  their  plans  with  a  skill  and  a 
success  worthy  of-a  b<,tter  cause.  Their  first 
great  improvement,  ("  evil,  he  thou  my  good,'''') 
was  in  the  mode  of  rlrawing.  Formerly  all 
the  prizes  and  blanks  were  thrown  into  one 
wheel  and  the  tickets  into  another,  and  the 
drawing  was  not  completed  until  every  one 
had  been  withdrawn.  This  frequently  took 
many  days  to  effect.  By  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, Yates  &  M'lntire  determined  the 
whole  drawing  by  means  of  thirty  tickets,  and 
performed  the  operation  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  plan  concentrated  and  heightened  the 
interest  of  the  game,  and  enabled  them  to  draw 
lotteries  much  more  frequently.  At  first  they 
drew  them  monthly  and  then  every  two  weeks. 
The  business  proved  immensely  lucrative, 
and  enabled  the  managers  to  become  the  pro- 
prietors of  nine  other  lottery  grants  in  differ- 
ent states,  viz :  one  in  New  York,  one  in 
Rhode  Island,  four  in  Virginia,  two  in  Dela- 
ware, and  one  by  joint  authority  of  Delaware 
and  North  Carolina.  They  have  drawn  under 
these  grants  more  than  two  hundred  xotte- 
RiEs  during  the  present  year.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  eight  or  nine  lottery  grants 
held  by  other  individuals,  and  it  is  computed 
that  the  whole  number  of  lotteries  drawn  in 
1831,  will  be  four  hundred  and  forty.  The 
average  value  of  these  schemes  is  ^150,000, 
making  the  whole  amount  of  the  lottery  gam- 
bling for  the  year,  upwards  of  thiety-tavo 
MILLIONS  of  dollars.  The  managers  generally 
buy  these  rights  for  a  small  per  centage. 
Yates  &  M'lntire  pay  the  Union  Canal  Com- 
pany ^15,000  per  annum,  and  the  discount  of 
15  per  cent,  on  the  prizes,  which  forms  their 
profits,  will  amount  for  the  present  year  to 


eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  and  the  man- 
agers' profits  on  the  thirty-two  millions  would 
be  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition 
to  this  the  lottery  venders  always  sell  for  a 
large  advance  on  the  managers'  prices  for  tick- 
ets, so  that  not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve 
millions  may  be  stated  as  the  profit  on  these 
440  schemes.  This  calculation,  it  is  true, 
supposes  that  all  the  tickets  are  sold,  which 
is  not  probable.  There  are  enough  sold,  how- 
ever, to  spread  the  pollution  of  gambling  and 
vice  over  the  whole  Union,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  the  respectable  part  of  the  community 
to  awake  to  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this 
infamous  traffic. 

A  law  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  encourage  tlie  lotteries  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company,  forbids  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery 
tickets  under  a  penalty  of  ^2000,  and  entrusts 
the  duty  of  the  prosecution  to  the  company,  as 
being  most  interested  in  enforcing  the  law. 
Yates  &  M'lntire  being  now  the  only  parties 
interested,  are  themselves  dealers  in  foreign 
lotteries,  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  tiiat 
of  the  Union  Canal  scliemes,  and  it  is  thus 
their  interest  to  violate  the  law,  which  has,  of 
course,  become  a  mere  dead  letter.  Foreign 
lottery  tickets  are  now  sold  with  impunity,  and 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
lottery  brokers.  The  perfection  of  iniquity 
to  which  this  business  is  brought,  is  wonderful. 
There  are  schemes  in  which  the  price  of  a 
ticket  is  one  dollar,  and  an  eighth  part  of  a 
ticket  may  be  had  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
thus  bringing  down  the  luxury  of  gambling  to 
the  level  of  the  ability  of  sweeps  and  paupers. 
Agents  of  the  brokers  frequent  taverns — haunt 
the  markets  and  the  ferries — the  stage  drivers 
carry  the  tickets  to  all  the  little  villages  in  the 
state — and  there  seems  to  be  in  the  activity  and 
rapacity  with  which  the  business  is  pursued, 
the  same  unnatural  energy  which  distinguishes 
a  depraved  and  vicious  appetite  in  the  animal 
system.  The  records  of  the  insolvent  court 
of  Philadelphia,  furnish  examples  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  passion  for  lottery  gambling  has 
been  carried,  that  almost  stagger  belief.  The 
cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  bankruptcy 
of  men  in  respectable  conditions  in  life,  has  been 
solely  owing  to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion. 
The  balance  owing,  after  deducting  all  the 
prizes  drawn,  has  amounted  in  some  instances 
to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  not,  however,  by  a  few 
extreme  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  more  affluent 
ranks  of  life,  that  we  must  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  evil.  It  is  among  the  labouring  classes 
that  it  is  felt  in  all  its  malignity,  as  a  moral 
pestilence.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  have 
his  feelings  aroused  and  bis  heart  made  sick, 
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look  from  tlje  windows  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  at  the  drawing  of  the  Union  Canal 
lottery,  which  takes  place  on  a  seventh  day 
afternoon,  in  the  eastern  avenue  of  the  Arcade. 
He  will  see  a  crowd  collecting  previous  to  the 
hour — the  more  desperate  and  infatuated  gam- 
blers first,  strongly  marked  with  despair,  indo- 
lence and  poverty  ;  gradually  enlarging  into  n 
motley  assemblage  of  men,  women  and  children, 
that  fill  up  to  crowding  the  whole  passage.  A 
wheel  containing  the  tickets  is  brought  out, 
and  not  the  least  painful  and  disgusting  part  of 
the  exhibition,  is  to  see  men  of  great  private 
worth,  some  of  them  of  liberal  studies  and  just 
views  in  other  points  of  the  social  duties, 
officiating  as  the  genii  of  this  scene  of  evil. 
The  alternate  exultation  and  despair — the 
shouts — the  execrations  with  which  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  numbers  drawn  are  often 
received,  are  most  painful.  A  few  depart 
confirmed  by  the  momentary  intoxication  of 
success  in  their  passion  for  lotteries;  the  greater 
part,  desperate  with  disappointment,  and  yet 
urged  on  by  an  impulse  stronger  even  than 
hope — the  goadings  of  despair. 

Could  the  men  whose  ill-directed  thirst  for 
gain,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  these 
evils  in  this  city,  but  be  made  to  feel  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  misery  and  guilt  of 
which  they  have  been  the  ministers,  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  what  they  would  do — but  this 
I  will  say — that  I  do  not  think  so  basely  of  any 
human  being,  as  to  suppose  he  would  be  capa- 
ble of  continuing  in  this  disgraceful  career. 


* 


OP  THE  GENERAL   NATURE   AND  ADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
(Concluded  from  page  58.) 

(8.)  Not  that  it  is  meant,  by  any  thing  above 
said,  to  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
great  or  a  little  in  speculative  philosophy,  or  to 
place  the  solution  of  an  enigma  on  a  level  with 
the  developement  of  a  law  of  nature  ;  still  less 
to  adopt  the  homely  definition  of  Smith,  that  a 
philosopher  is  a  person  whose  trade  it  is  to 
do  nothing  and  speculate  on  every  thing.  The 
speculations  of  the  natural  philosopher,  how- 
ever remote  they  may  for  a  time  lead  him 
from  beaten  tracks  and  every  day  uses,  being 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  nature,  Jiave  all  of 
necessity  a  practical  application, — nay,  more, 
such  applications  form  the  very  criterions  of 
their  truth,  they  aflTord  the  readiest  and  com- 
pletest  verifications  of  his  tlicoi  ies;  verifications 
which  he  will  no  more  neglect  to  test  them  by, 
than  an  arithmetician  would  omit  lo  prove  his 
sums,  or  a  cautious  geometer  to  try  his  general 
theorems  by  particular  cases. 

(9.)  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  conffi.^scd, 
that,  to  minds  unacquainted  with  science,  and 
unused  to  consider  the  mutual  de[)cn(!cncics  of 
its  various  branches,  there  is  something  neither 
unnatural  nor  altogether  blaniablein  the  ready 
occurrence  of  this  question  of  direct  advantage. 
It  requires  some  habit  of  abstraction,  some 
penetration  of  the  mind  with  a  tincture  of 
scientific  inquiry,  some  conviction  of  the  value 
of  those  estimable  and  treasured  principles 
which  lie  concealed  in  the  most  common  and 
homely  facts — some  experience,  in  fine,  of 


success  in  developing  and  placing  them  in 
evidence,  announcing  them  in  precise  terms, 
and  applying  them  to  the  explanation  of  other 
facts  of  a  less  familiar  character,  or  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  obviously  useful  purpose, 
to  cure  the  mind  of  this  tendency  to  rush  at 
once  upon  its  object,  to  undervalue  the  means 
in  over-estimation  of  the  end,  and,  while  gazing 
too  ii)teiitly  at  the  goal  which  alone  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  desire,  to  lose  sight  of  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  prospects  that  oflfer 
themselves  on  either  hand  on  the  road. 

(10.)  We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  prin- 
ciples, not  phenomena, — laws,  not  insulated 
independent  facts, — which  are  the  objects  of 
inquiry  to  the  natural  philosopher.  As  truth 
is  single,  and  consistent  with  itself,  a  principle 
may  be  as  completely  and  as  plainly  elucidated 
by  the  most  familiar  and  simple  fact  as  by  the 
most  imposing  and  uncommon  phenomenon. 
The  colours  which  glitter  on  a  soap-bubble  are 
the  immediate  consequence  of  a  principle  the 
most  important  from  the  variety  of  phenomena  it 
explains,  and  the  most  beautiful,  from  its  sim- 
plicity and  compendious  neatness,  in  the  whole 
science  of  optics.  If  the  nature  of  periodical 
colours  can  be  made  intelligible  by  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  trivial  object,  from  that 
moment  it  becomes  a  noble  instrument  in  the 
eye  of  correct  judgment :  and  to  blow  a  large, 
regular,  and  durable  soap-bubble  may  become 
the  serious  and  praisev/orthy  endeavour  of  a 
sage,  while  children  stand  round  and  scoff",  or 
children  of  a  larger  growth  hold  up  their  hands 
in  astonishment  at  such  waste  of  time  and 
trouble.  To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is 
no  nr.tural  object  unimportant  or  trifling. 
From  the  least  of  nature's  works  he  may  learn 
the  greatest  lessons.  The  fall  of  an  apple  to 
the  ground  may  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  ;  or  the  situation  of  a  pebble  may 
afford  him  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  globe  he 
inhabits,  myriads  of  ages  ago,  before  his  species 
became  its  denizens. 

(11.)  And  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  delight  which  the  study  of  natural 
science  imparts  to  its  votaries.  A  mind  which 
has  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific  in- 
quiry, and  has  learnt  the  habit  of  applying  its 
principles  readily  to  the  cases  which  occur, 
lias  within  itself  an  inexhausible  source  of  pure 
and  exciting  contemplations  : — one  would  think 
that  Shaksi)eare  had  such  a  mind  in  view 
when  he  describes  a  contemplative  man  as 
finding 

"  Tongues  in  trees — books  in  the  running  brooks — 
Sermons  in  stones — and  good  in  every  thing." 

Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation  of  gene- 
ral causes,  and  the  exemplification  of  general 
laws,  in  circumstances  where  the  uninformed 
and  uninquiring  eye  perceives  neither  novelty 
nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  wonders  : 
every  object  which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates 
some  principle,  a  fiords  some  instruction,  and 
impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
order.  T'or  is  it  a  mere  passive  pleasure 
which  is  thus  communicated.  A  thousand 
questions  are  continually  arising  in  his  mind,  a 
thousand  subjects  of  inquiry  presenting  them- 
selves, which  keep  his  faculties  in  constant 
exercise,  and  his  thoughts  perpetually  on  the 


wing,  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life,, 
and  that  craving  after  artificial  excitement  and 
dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so  many  into 
frivolous,  unworthy,  and  destructive  pursuits, 
is  altogether  eradicated  from  his  bosom. 

(12.)  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of 
these  pursuits,  which,  however,  they  possess  in 
common  with'every  class  of  intellectual  plea- 
sures, that  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
external  circumstances,  and  are  to  be  enjoyed 
in  every  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed  in  life.  The  highest  degrees  of  worldly 
prosperity  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible 
with  them,  that  they  supply  additional  advan- 
tages for  their  pursuit,  and  that  sort  of  fresh 
and  renewed  relish  which  arises  partly  from 
the  sense  of  contrast,  partly  from  experience 
of  the  peculiar  pre-eminence  they  possess  over 
the  pleasures  of  sense  in  their  capability  of 
unlimited  increase  and  continual  repetition 
without  satiety  or  distaste.  They  may  be  en- 
joyed, too,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most  active 
business ;  and  the  calm  and  dispassionate  in- 
terest with  which  they  fill  the  mind  renders 
them  a  most  delightful  retreat  from  the  agita- 
tions and  dissensions  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  conflict  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  inte- 
rests, in  which  the  man  of  business  finds  himself 
continually  involved.  There  is  something  in 
the  contemplation  of  general  laws  which  pow- 
erfully persuades  us  to  merge  individual  feeling, 
and  to  commit  ourselves  unreservedly  to  their 
disposal  ;  while  the  observation  of  the  calm, 
energetic  regularity  of  nature,  the  immense 
scale  of  her  operations,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  her  ends  are  attained,  tends,  irresistibly, 
to  tranquillize  and  re-assure  the  mind,  and 
render  it  less  accessible  to  repining,  selfish, 
and  turbulent  emotions.  And  this  it  does,  not 
by  debasing  our  nature  into  weak  compliances 
and  abject  submission  to  circumstances,  but  by 
filling  us,  as  from  an  inward  spring,  with  a 
sense  of  nobleness  and  power  which  enables  us 
to  rise  superior  to  them,  by  showing  us  our 
strength  and  innate  dignity,  and  by  calTing  upon 
lis  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  and  facul- 
ties by  which  we  are  susceptible  of  the  com- 
prehension of  so  much  greatness,  and  which 
form,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  ourselves  and 
the  best  and  noblest  benefactors  of  ourspecies^ 
with  whom  we  hold  communion  in  thoughts,- 
and  participate  in  discoveries  which  have 
raised  them  above  their  fellow-mortals,  and. 
brought  them  nearer  to  their  Creator. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  HORSE^ 

Kindness  and  gentleness,  on  the  part  of  man,, 
to  the  brute  creation,  ought  to  be  sedulously 
inculcated  in  every  scheme  of  education  ;  in  a 
peculiar  manner  is  kind  treatment  due  to  that 
noble  and  spirited  animal,  the  horse,  while, 
perhaps  in  no  case,  is  the  feeling  mind  so  fre- 
quently grieved,  as  at  the  harshness  and  abuse 
with  which  this  generous  quadruped  is  requited 
for  his  services.  The  subjoined  remarks,  by 
Thomas  R.  Yare,  copied  from  the  London 
Sporting  Magazine,  may  not  unprofitably  fill  a 
place  in  '*  The  Friend."  R. 

"  Buffon  says,  «  horses  in  their  natural  state 
are  by  no  means  ferocious  ;  they  are  only  wild 
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and  fiery  ;'  and  it  may  be  added  with  equal 
truth,  that  they  are  not  naturally  vicious  :  for 
their  ill  tempers,  as  well  as  manners,  originate 
'entirely  from  defective  education,  and  rough 
handling. 

"  Harsh  usage  and  punishment  are  of  no 
avail  as  corrections  ;  for,  under  cruel  disci- 
pline, the  horse  becomes  more  obstinate,  mo- 
sTose,  and  irritable,  and  is  very  soon  rendered 
dangerous  of  approach.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  use  him  kindly,  and  he  finds  that,  instead 
of  a  tyrant,  he  has  a  friend  about  him,  he  will 
be  under  your  hands  as  tractable  as  a  lamb  : 
in  fact,  so  subservient  that  you  may  do  any 
thing  with  him — -for  it  is  well  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that 
no  animal  is  more  susceptible  of  soothing,  nor 
more  docile  and  grateful  for  gentle  usage,  as 
he  invariably  evinces  cheerfulness  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  person  from  whom  he  receives 
kind  treatment. 

"  An  occupation  for  which  I  have  always 
felt  a  peculiar  partiahty,  has  been,  the  study  of 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  horse  ;  and, 
from  the  observations  I  have  in  consequence 
made,  am  convinced,  that  a  multiplicity  of  er- 
rors are  committed  from  ignorance  of  his  true 
character  in  the  rearing  and  tuition  of  that  no- 
ble animal,  which  afterwards  falls  heavily  and 
very  unjustly  on  him. 

"  Many  horses  have  been  entrusted  to  my 
care  for  correction,  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  bad  tempered,  or  viciously  disposed, 
which,  in  other  hands,  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  acted  upon  accordingly — i.  e.  ren- 
dered more  faulty  by  harsh  proceedings.  On 
acquaintance  with  them,  1  generally  found  the 
poor  animals  to  be  only  nervous  and  irritable 
from  ill  treatment,  rather  than  vicious  by  na- 
ture ;  in  short,  '  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning :'  for  no  sooner  had  I  gained  their  confi- 
dence, than  the  tremulous  awe  and  timidity 
they  evinced  on  being  approached,  totally  dis- 
appeared ;  and  after  a  short  trial,  I  have  re- 
turned them  to  their  owners,  divested  of  the 
alleged  complaints,  with  this  simple  injunction, 
or  something  tantamount  to  it,  '  Use  him  kind- 
ly, for  vicious  conduct  makes  vicious  horses 
at  the  same  time  urging  them  to  bear  in  mind, 
'  that  the  horse  is  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion, and  much  disposed  to  associate  with 
man.' 

"  This  may  be  exemplified  by  any  gentle- 
man recollecting  the  pleasure  a  horse  seems  to 
feel  when  noticed  and  caressed  by  himself;  yet, 
on  scrutiny,  the  same  demonstrations  of  joy 
will  not  take  place  on  the  approach  of  the  at- 
tendant. Education  generally  imparts  huma- 
nity and  feeling  to  its  possessor  ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman enjoying  these  qualities  more  eminently 
than  his  domestics,  the  animal's  discrimination 
causes  him  to  recognize  a  diflference  in  the  be- 
haviour of  each  towards  him. 

"  Grooms  are  too  prone  to  be  harsh  and 
hasty  towards  the  horse  ;  whereas,  if  they 
would  only  study  to  make  a  pleasure  of  their 
duty,  they  would  considerably  abbreviate  the 
routine  of  their  labour.  In  consequence  of  er- 
roneous conduct,  horses  will  occasionally  ac- 
quire a  character  for  viciousness  amongst  sta- 
ble men,  which  cannot  be  substantiated  on 
reasonable  grounds,  the  presence  of  the  owner 


being  frequently  a  complete  refutation  to  the 
assertion. 

"  Horses  usually  evince  attachment  towards 
those  who  use  them  kindly.  His  late  majesty, 
George  III,,  had  a  favourite  charger  named 
Adonis.  Whenever  the  king,  on  visiting  liis 
stables,  chanced  to  pass  near  enough  for  Ado- 
nis to  hear  his  voice,  the  animal  would  com- 
mence whinnying  with  joy,  and  his  recognition 
of  his  master  was  always  accompanied  with 
so  much  noise,  that,  to  quiet  him,  his  myjesty 
would  invariably  command  him  to  be  saddled 
and  led  forth.  Having  rode  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes round  the  premises,  the  gratified  animal 
would  then  return  peaceably  to  his  quarters  : 
but  had  the  king  not  humoured  his  wish,  the 
animal  would  have  become  uproarious. 

"  Till  within  a  very  short  period,  I  was  not 
aware  any  person  had  publicly  treated  on  the 
subject  of  humanity  to  horses  with  the  same 
views  entertained  by  myself;  but  I  perceive 
with  pleasure,  in  a  review  of  a  work  printed 
on  the  continent,  that  the  author  justifies  my 
opinion,  and  corroborates  the  truth  of  my  re- 
marks. One  extract  I  have  preserved,  which 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote. 

"  '  It  is  justly  asserted,  in  the  best  works  of 
rural  economy  and  the  veterinary  art,  (hat  no 
horses  are  naturally  vicious.  When  they  be 
come  vicious,  the  reason  is,  because  we  pay  too 
little  attention  to  the  horse,  and  do  not  study 
his  nature  sufficiendy  ;  and  hence  rather  re- 
sort to  the  whip  and  spur,  to  signify  our  wishes 
to  this  noble  animal,  than  to  kind  and  gentle 
treatment.  In  a  word,  we  know  not  how  to 
make  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  horse.  It 
seems  truly  astonishing,  that  horses  in  general 
are  not  more  obstinate  ;  and  that,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  strength,  they  do  not  strive 
more  to  rid  themselves  of  their  slavery,  when 
we  consider  how  severely,  cruelly,  and  barba- 
rously, these  generous  beasts  are  treated. 
How  often  are  they  beaten  and  illused,  fre- 
quently without  any  cause !  and  how  seldom, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  they  addressed  in  terms 
of  commendation  and  encouragement,  and  still 
less  rewarded !  and  yet  attentive  observers 
have  ascertained,  that  the  horse,  like  tiie  ele- 
phant and  dog,  possesses  a  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  which  might  be  termed  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  which  is  equally  susceptible  of  praise 
and  blame.' 

"  Vicious  habits  may  likewise  be  ascribed  to 
imperfect  training.  For  instance  :  a  horse 
is  entrusted  for  that  purpose,  to  the  care  of  a 
person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
of  treating  him,  consequently  incapable  of 
judging  whetlier  the  horse  be  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  owner. 
The  age  and  strength  of  the  animal  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  his  incapa- 
city to  undergo  the  fatigue  allotted  to  him,  al- 
though proceeding  from  weakness,  has  very 
incorrectly  been  ascribed  to  stubbornness  and 
obstinacy.  Resistance,  as  may  be  expected, 
has  been  the  natural  consequence  ;  harsher 
usage  has  followed  ;  the  temper  of  the  animal 
has  become  soured  ;  and  he  has  really  imbibed 
a  vicious  character,  which,  at  the  onset,  was 
only  imaginary.  The  result  has  been  open 
warfare  between  him  and  his  rider,  in  which 
the  latter  seldom  gained  an  ascendancy  ;  and 


the  former  has  never  been  duly  trained  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  destined;  indeed 
he  has  frequently  been  rendered  quite  unser- 
viceable, and  become  afterwards  a  drug  in 
the  market,  though  nature  had  intended  him 
to  be  useful  in  many  capacities;  which,  under 
judicious  management,  would  doubtless  have 
been  realized. 

"  For  a  long  series  of  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  observations  on  the  errors 
committed  in  the  usual  treatment  and  training 
of  horses;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  experiecce 
deduced  by  long  study  of  the  nature  of  horses, 
and  continual  intercourse  with  them,  that  mild 
discipline  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  stable-man- 
agement, and  it  is  the  interest  of  every  proprie- 
tor to  see  it  enforced.  Patience  and  good 
temper  are  cardinal  requisites  in  a  groom. 
Horses  have  very  retentive  memories,  and 
seldom  forget  the  unruly  tricks  or  habits  ac- 
quired from  improper  and  hasty  handlings." 


United  States  Whale  Fishery. — The  following 
very  interesting  summary  view  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  United  States, 
was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
tlic  facts  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  average  length  of  the  voyages  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  fishing  for  spermaceti  whales,  is  30  months. 

In  this  fishery  are  employed  170  ships, 
or  tons,  62,900 
Valued  at  $30,000  each    -       -       -  S5,10.000O 
And  employing  30  men  each    -       -     No.  5,100 
The  outfit  for  each  ship,  for  a  voyage  of  30  months, 
is  about  §20,000,  chiefly  in  the  products  or  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  country. 

The  average  length  of  the  voyage  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  common,  or  right  whale  fishery,  is  between  8 
and  12  months,  and  in  tiiis  there  are  employed : 
120  ships,  of  330  tons  each  tons  39,600 

Valued  at  820,000  each  §2,400,000 
And  employing  25  men  each  No.  3,000 

The  outfit  of  these  vessels  average  S9,000. 


RKCAPITQLATION. 


Ships. 
170  Sperm, 
120  Cora. 


Men. 
5,100 
3,000 


Tons. 
62,900 
39,600 


290  8,100  102,500 

The  average  product  is  estimated  at : 
120,000  bbls.  sperm  oil,  at  $22 
100,000  do.  do.  common,  S9 


Value. 
5,100,000 
2,400,000 

7,500,000 

2,640,000 
900,000 

$3,540,000 


Interesting  Discovery  in  Medical  Science. — 
The  Paris  Bulletin  Generale  de  Therapeutlque  Medi- 
cale  et  Chirurgicale  of  Sept.  30th  contains  the  follow- 
ing; from  which  it  appears  that  a  substance  has  been 
discovered,  possessing  most  extraordinary  properties 
in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds,  &c 

Messrs.  Taliich  and  Halma-Grand  on  the  26th  inst. 
deposited  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  packet  cen- 
taining  the  ingredients  of  a  styptical  Iiquor,'which  will 
be  opened  when  these  physicians  have  completed  the 
experiments  upon  which  they  are  occupied,  and  which 
they  are  pursuing  with  imremitted  care  and  observa- 
tion. Each  of  these  experiments,  we  understand,  is 
more  and  more  conclusive.  The  carotid  arteries  of  fifl 
teen  sheep  have  been  opened,  four  of  which  were  cut 
lengthwise,  and  nine  across,  and  from  two  of  them  an 
oval  piece  of  tlie  substance  has  been  taken  out,  and 
yet  in  four  or  five  minutes  the  effusion  of  blood  has 
been  stopped,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  wound 
has  been  completely  healed.  The  same  result  follow- 
ed  a  similar  operation  upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
horse,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  Abattoir  of  Montfaucon. 
In  order  to  stop  tJie  hemorrhage,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  a  pledget  of  lint,  saturated  with  the  liquid, 
which.it  is  not  required  to  fasten  round  the  neck,  in 
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order  to  prevent  its  falling-  off  by  its  proper  weight, 
In  the  last  experiment  lialf  the  lint  dropt  off  ten  mi- 
nutes after  its  application,  while  the  sheep  was  eating; 
and,  although  a  portion  of  the  artery  had  been  taken 
away,  the  hemorrhage  was  not  renewed.  The  advan- 
tage of  tlic  discovery  of  a  matter  infallibly  styptical 
are  incalculable,  and  tlierefore  it  is  ardently  to  be  de- 
sired that  M.  Talrich  and  M.  Halma-Grand  may  be 
enabled  to  realize  the  expectation  they  have  raised. 

For"  The  Friend." 
THE  SEASON. 
Winter  lias  set  in  witli  great  vigour  and  seve- 
rity at  an  unusually  eaily  period.    It  is  many 
years  since  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencement  of  this  month. 
On  second  day  morning  last,  about  sunrise, 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  in  this  city, 
stood  at  1  l°Fahrenheit,  and  on  third  day  morning 
in  the  same  exposure  it  was  at  13°.   Ice  form- 
ed rapidly  in  our  large  rivers  and  creeks  on 
seventh,  first,  and  second  days.    In  crossing 
the  Schuylkill  on  second  day  afternoon,  we  ob- 
served (hat  it  was  entirely  frozen  over  at  Gray's 
ferry,  and  persons  walkingon  it.  Tiie  Delaware 
is  filled  with  floating  cakes,  and  should  the  severe 
cold  continue  much  longer,  will  probably  be 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  ice.  Such  unexpected  se- 
verity of  weather  must  give  rise  to  great  suffering 
among  the  poor,  many  of  whom,  in  addition  to 
other  pressing  wants,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
fuel.  We  earnestly  desire,  that  not  only  the  sym- 
pathies, but  the  liberal  charily  of  the  opulent 
and  those  in  comfortable  circumstances,  may 
be  in  active  operation  during  this  time  of  real 
need.    Let  each  one  seriously  enquire  what 
articles  of  superfluity  or  extravagance  he  or 
she  can  dispense  with,  in  order  that  tiie  pro- 
ceeds may  be  given  to  the  poor.  Many  helpless 
widows  and  orphans — many  sick  and  destitute 
fellow  beings  languishing  in  cold  and  comfort- 
less apartments,  literally  in  want  of  all  things  ; 
many  half-naked  and  almost  famished  children, 
all  of  whom  are  equally  with  ourselves  child- 
ren of  the  one  universal  Parent,  and  objects  of 
the  redeeming  love  of  the  same  compassionate 
S;tviour,  might  be  warmed,  and  clothed,  and 
fed,  and  their  necessities  in  sickness  amply  niin- 
istei  ed  unto,  from  ilie  proceeds  of  the  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  finery  of  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Ilim,  who  spent  the  period  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  mankind,  and  finally  gave  his  life 
to  save  them  from  their  sins.    O,  may  his  pro- 
fessed disciples  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and 
endeavour  to  live  less  to  themselves  and  the 
world,  and  more  for  the  good  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  the  glory  of  their  Creator. — 
Surely,  it  is  a  shame  to  Christianity,  that  its 
high  professors  should  be  imitating  the  extra- 
vagant follies  and  costly  fashions  of  a  vain  and 
wicked  world,  while  there  arc  so  many  deserv- 
ing objects  of  charity,  to  whom  a  little  kind 
relief  would  furnish  those  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  for   want  of  which  they  now 
suffer.    Property,  no  loss  than  time  and  our 
physical  and  mental  endowments,  is  lent  to  us 
by  a  bountiful  Creator,  to  be  used,  not  for  our 
own  pleasure  and  gratification  merely,  but  for 
the  good  of  each  other  and  the  service  and  ho- 
nour of  the  great  Giver.  To  Ilim  we  must  final- 
ly render  an  account  of  its  occupancy — of  the 
stewardship  with  which  he  has  entrusted  us, 


and  we  fear  that  those  items  of  expenditure 
which  embrace  our  finery  and  fashions,  our 
sumptuous  and  splendid  array  in  our  houses 
and  on  our  persons,  will  not  add  to  our 
ease  or  satisfaction  in  the  great  reckoning — 
whereas  the  same  amount  unostentatiously  be- 
stowed from  motives  of  real  charity,  would  not 
only  gladden  the  hearts  and  relieve  the  sorrows 
of  many,  but  render  us  more  likely  to  receive 
the  blessed  sentence  :  "  well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

"  Those  that  have  loved  longest,  (said  John- 
son,)! ove  best.  A  sudden  blaze  of  kindness  may 
by  a  single  blast  of  coldness  be  extinguished  ; 
but  that  fondness  which  length  of  time  has  con- 
nected with  many  circumstances  and  occasi- 
ons, though  it  may  for  a  while  be  depressed  by 
disgust  or  resentment  with  or  without  a  cause, 
is  hourly  revised  by  accidental  recollection.  To 
those  that  have  lived  long  together,  every  thing 
heard  and  every  thing  seen  recalls  some  plea- 
sure communicated  or  some  benefit  conferred, 
some  petty  quarrel,  or  some  slight  endearment. 
Esteem  of  great  powers,  or  amiable  qualities 
newly  discovered,  may  embroider  a  day  or  a 
week,  but  a  friendship  of  twenty  years  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  life.  A  friend  may 
be  often  found  and  lost ;  but  an  old  friend  ne- 
ver can  be  found,  and  nature  has  provided  that 
he  cannot  easily  be  lost." 

"  Sir,  argument  is  argument.  You  cannot 
help  paying  regard  to  argutnents,  if  they  are 
good.  There  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Boyle  on 
the  subject :  Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  long  bow  ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argu- 
ment is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross  bow,  which 
has  equal  force  though  shot  by  a  child." 

"  In  my  younger  days,"  Johnson  would  say, 
"  I  was  much  inclined  to  treat  mankind  with  as- 
perity and  contempt;  but  I  found  it  answered 
no  good  end.  I  thought  it  wiser  and  better  to 
take  the  world  as  it  goes."  Boswell. 


THE  rRZEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  10,  1831. 


THE  LAW  SUITS. 

A  variety  of  unfounded  reports  have  been 
circulated  through  the  country,  respecting  the 
suits  which  were  commenced  soon  after  the 
separation,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
property  question,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
shameful  outrages  of  the  Hicksites,  in  break- 
ing into  our  meeting  houses. 

One  of  these  suits  pending  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recent- 
ly been  withdrawn  by  Friends,  not  with  any 
view  of  abandoning  their  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, but  merely  because  there  are  other  suits 
in  progress,  involving  the  same  principles,  and 
which,  when  decided,  will  settle  all  the  dis- 
puted points  embraced  in  the  one  which  has 
been  suspended. 

As  the  great  object  which  Friends  have  in 
view,  is  to  put  at  rest  this  unpleasant  subject 
of  controversy,  and  as  this  end  will  be  fully 
obtained  by  the  decision  of  the  suits  still 
pending,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  have 


several  on  hand  embracing  the  same  object, 
and  the  decision  of  which  could  only  deter- 
mine the  same  points. 

The  suit  commenced  by  Friends  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
southern  district,  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  lot  on  Orange  st.  which  has  been  withheld 
from  them  by  the  Hicksites  for  three  years, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  that  meeting, 
has  lately  been  terminated  without  trial,  by 
the  defendants  in  the  case  voluntarily  con- 
fessing judgment,  paying  the  costs,  and  sur- 
rendering the  possession  of  the  lot  to  Friends. 

While  on  the  subject  of  property,  «Scc.  we 
may  notice  a  piece  of  information  recently 
received  from  Canada,  which  we  think  is 
creditable  to  the  Hicksites  there.  It  seems 
they  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  with  a 
view  of  erecting  a  meeting  house  upon  it — 
and  some  difliculty  arising  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  title  for  it  should  be  held,  the  at- 
torney for  the  crown  gave  his  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  title  secure,  they  must 
adopt  for  their  Society  some  appellation  to 
distinguish  it  from  "  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers."  The  propriety 
and  necessity  of  this  measure  was  so  obvious, 
that  after  consideration,  they  adopted  as  their 
legal  title,  "  the  Society  of  Friends  common- 
ly called  Hicksites." 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Westtown  School  Stage-office,  is  re- 
moved to  David  John's  Inn,  sign  of  the  White 
Horse,  in  Bank  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  streets. 

0^  An  error  occurred  in  our  last  number 
in  locating  Bank  street  between  Third  and 
Fourth  st : — it  is  between  Second  and  _  Third 
streets. 


FKIENDS'  LIBRARY 
Will  be  open  cveryTtli  day  afternoon,  from 
2  o'clock  until  sunset. 

Catalogues  may  be  purchased  of  the  libra- 
rian. 

A  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  Friends' 
Central  School,  will  be  held  on  2d  day,  the 
19th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  the  com- 
mittee room  in  Arch  Street. 

Henry  Cope,  Sec'y. 

Phila.  12  mo.  1st.  1831. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  the  present  month 
are,  Thomas  Bacon,  No.  190,  north  Front 
street  ;  Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  Spruce 
and  Third  streets  ;  and  William  Hilles,  Frank- 
ford. 

Attending  Physicians. — Samuel  W.  Pick- 
dring,  Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings  ;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street ; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  1C4,  Mulberry  street. 


Married — At  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Twelfth 
street,  on  the  30th  ult.  Samuel  Betti.e,  jr.  to  Maky 
Ann,  daughter  of  William  Jones,  allof  tliis  city. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
PROFESSION  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

It  is  a  curious,  and  if  done  in  a  proper  spirit, 
may  not  be  an  uninstructive  employment,  to 
trace  the  strange  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions into  which  men  are  betrayed,  when 
they  suffer  themselves  to  become  the  dupes  of 
party  spirit,  and  to  adopt  views  or  pursue 
measures,  not  because  their  best  judgment  ap- 
proves them,  but  because  they  are  the  favourite 
schemes  and  notions  of  the  party  with  whom 
they  have  chosen  to  identify  themselves.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  stronger  exemplification  of 
false  professions  and  contradictory  practices, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  contrast  between 
the  principles  on  which  the  new  society  of 
Hicksites  pretended  to  commence  their  career, 
and  the  diametrically  opposite  practice  which 
they  are  now  pursuing.  Every  one  who  is  at  ail 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  commencement 
of  the  controversy  which  led  to  their  secession, 
must  well  remember,  that  the  grand  point  for 
which  they  contended  and  from  which  almost 
all  their  subsequent  difficulties  arose,  was  the 
liberty,  or  rather,  the  right  to  hold  what  religi- 
ous sentiments  they  pleased,  and  to  promulgate 
them  in  our  meetings,  uncontrolled  by  any 
authority  in  the  church  and  irresponsible  to  any 
of  its  rules  of  discipline.  Often  have  we  listened 
to  the  declamatory  orations  of  their  speakers 
on  this  topic,  in  our  meetings  for  discipline 
and  worship,  when  the  sentiment  has  been 
strenuously  urged  upon  the  audience,  that  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  doctrine,  ought  never  to  be 
suffered  or  submitted  to.  This  sentiment, 
moreover,  was  inculcated  by  those  who  were 
known  at  the  time  to  deny  some  of  the  leading 
and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
who  were  openly  impugning  religious  opinions 
which  the  Society  had  always  held  sacred,  and 
in  the  full  belief  of  which  its  brightest  and  best 
members  had  lived  and  died. 

When  any  attempt  was  made,  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  church,  to  check  the  diffusion  of 
these  anti-christian  and  licentious  notions,  the 
hue  and  cry  of  "intolerance,"  "bigotry, 
*'  religious  persecution,"  and  '|  tyranny"  was 
raised,  and  the  English  language  could  scarcely 
furnish  tei  ms  sufficiently  odious  and  degrading, 
for  characterising  those  who  ventured  to  stand 
forth  in  defence  of  sound  principles.  We  call 
to  mind,  with  vivid  and  clear  associations,  the 
vehement  gestures,  the  uneasy  expression  of 
countenance,  the  vindictive  tones,  and  the 
scornful  expressions  of  Abraham  Lower  and 
his  co-workers,  when  declaiming  in  our  quar- 
terly and  other  meetings  against  those  who 
dared  to  raise  a  voice  in  opposition  to  the 
infidelity  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  parly,  and 
when  exhorting  his  retinue  "  never  to  surrender 
the  .  inestimable  right  of  private  judgment 
Similar  sentiments  were  often  held  forth,  both 
in  public  and  private,  by  those  men  who  are 
the  most  distinguished  characters  among  that 
portion  of  the  separatists  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  orthodox  Hicksites,"  a  term 
which  originated  with  the  new  sect,  and  serves 
to  designate  a  party  among  them,  who  are 
disposed  to  check  the  revolution  which  they 
themselves  began,  lest  it  should  dispossess 


them  of  the  offices  and  power  with  which  they 
are  invested. 

The  periodicals  and  other  pamphlets,  as  well 
as  the  occasional  essays  which  they  published  in 
those  days,  teemed  with  the  same  liberal  notions. 
The  standing  reply  with  which  they  met  every 
attempt  to  expose  and  arrest  unsound  senti- 
ments was,  "  Doctrines  are  nothing — they  are 
of  no  importance — if  the  moral  conduct  is  but 
correct  it  matters  not  what  religious  opinions 
a  man  holds."  The  Berean,  a  Hicksite  periodi- 
cal, published  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Gibbons  of  that  place, 
was  commenced  and  conducted  in  conformity 
with  these  principles  in  their  largest  import. 
Its  professed  object  was,  "  to  investigate  the 
religious  opinions  and  practices  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  tests  of  Scripture 
and  reason^  its  editor  and  his  associates  de- 
clared "  their  business  to  be  with  the  high 
professors  of  Christianity;  hence,"  say  they, 
"we  shall  be  met  by  the  repulsive  frowns  of  many 
who  sit  in  Moges'  seat.  But  we  would  fain  hope 
that  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  grant  us  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Men  of  expanded 
views,  of  liberal,  enquiring  minds — men  who 
can  fully  appreciate  the  evil  of  foreclosing 
disquisition,  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
and  of  eternal  consequence."  "  In  this  favour- 
ed country,"  they  remark,  "  every  citizen  has 
a  legal,  undisturbed  right  to  his  opinions,  and 
each  one,  consequently,  an  equal  right  to  ex- 
amine those  opinions  and  to  pronounce  them  true 
or  false — et  sentire  quae  veiit  et  quae  septiat 
dicere  ;"  that  is,  "  both  to  think  what  he  pleases, 
and  to  say  what  he  thinks."  Again,  "Let 
free  enquiry  then  be  extended — free  enquiry 
into  doctrines,  and  more  especially  into  the 
practices  of  professors."  The  work  abounds 
with  expressions  of  similar  import ;  giving  the 
widest  latitude  to  the  opinions  of  men  on  reli- 
gious topics,  and  branding  as  persecution  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  avowal  of  notions, 
however  adverse  they  may  be  to  the  most  sa- 
cred and  solemn  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
So  bitter  were  its  editors  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  generally  received  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  that  the  very  term  "or- 
thodox" was  held  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule 
as  being  identified  with  superstition  and  into 
lerance,  so  that  it  was  almost  made  a  virtue  to 
abhor  and  vilify  it.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
Hicksites  adopted  the  term  "  orthodox"  as 
distinctive  epithet  for  those  who  could  not,  for 
conscience'  sake,  embrace  the  anti-christian 
notions  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  party. 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  thus  avowed  by 
the  Berean,  it  proceeded  to  impugn  the  authen 
ticity  and  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  to 
deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  pro 
pitiatory  character  of  his  death  on  the  cross 
in  a  word,  to  rob  Christianity  of  some  of  its 
most  precious  features. 

Elias  Hicks  held  and  acted  upon  the  same 
views  ;  he  contended  that  the  discipline  of  our 
Society  ought  to  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  men  ;  that  "  belief  is  no 
virtue,  and  unbelief  no  crime,^'  and  therefore 
the  religious  opinions  which  men  entertained 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  regulation  of 
any  written  code  of  discipline,  or  to  be  inter 
fered  with  by  their  fellow  men.  It  was  on  this 


principle  that  he  persisted,  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  in  pro- 
mulgating opinions  hostile  to  the  faith  of 
Friends  ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  disorderly  conduct, 
he  openly  manifested  his  disregard  for  the  order 
of  the  church  and  his  determination  not  to  be 
responsible  to  its  regularly  constituted  autho- 
rities. His  followers  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  same  sentiments,  and  to  avow  them  in  our 
meetings,  up  to  the  period  of  their  secession  ; 
and  in  the  document  issued  by  them  on  that 
occasion^  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  held  at 
Green-street,  on  the  21st  of  fourth  month,  1827, 
they  declare  as  "a  glorious  truth,  that  God 
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and  that  with  this  unalienable  right,  no  power, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  should  ever  interfere.''^ 

Such  were  the  professions  made  by  the 
Hicksites,  while  they  remained  associated  with 
Friends,  and  for  a  short  period  subsequent  to 
their  secession. 

But,  says  the  Berean,  "  the  minds  of  men, 
like  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  located,  are 
variously  organized.  Hence  evidence,  whe- 
ther in  things  natural  or  spiritual,  which  suffices 
to  convince  the  understanding  of  one,  shall 
produce  no  effect  on  that  of  another."  "  What 
folly,  what  wickedness  then,  for  fallible  men, 
acting  as  inquisitors  over  the  conscience,  to 
attempt  to  force  their  fellows  into  a  uniformity 
in  matters  of  faith  ;  to  graduate  the  force  of 
evidence,  and  to  command  and  control  the 
convictions  of  the  heart."  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  sect,  there  were  men  prepared 
to  go  to  the  full  length  of  infidelity — to  carry 
out  and  complete  the  scheme  of  unbelief  which 
Dr.  Gibbons  and  Benjamin  Ferris,  and  their 
coadjutors,  had  begun  and  so  loudly  applauded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Berean — men,  who  having 
imbibed  the  sentiments  there  inculcated,  were 
disposed  to  act  upon  them  in  their  utmost 
latitude  of  signification,  and  to  reject  every 
thing  connected  with  Christianity  which  did 
not  accord  with  their  false  notions  of  propriety. 
The  separation  from  Friends  having  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  new  society  of  Hicksites  taken 
its  stand  as  a  distinct  sect,  it  became  an 
object  of  importance  with  some  of  the  leaders, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  jirinciples  which 
they  themselves  had  agitated,  and  if  possible, 
to  prevent  their  party  from  a  total  rejection  of 
the  semblance  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
were  aware  that  the  public  mind,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  least,  viewed  with  disap- 
probation, and  disgust  the  open  avowal  of 
infidelity  ;  that  it  was  calculated  to  lessen  them 
and  to  destroy  their  influence  and  respectability 
in  the  estimation  of  religious  people,  and  hence 
they  adopted  a  cautious  and  temporizing  policy, 
which  rather  than  hazard  an  honest  confession 
of  unbelief  would  conceal  their  real  senti- 
ments under  a  general  and  vague  profession  of 
Christian  doctrines.  But  they  had  to  deal 
with  persons  who  were  reckless  of  all  such  con- 
siderations of  policy,  and  who,  having  set  out 
on  the  principle  of  "  free  enquiry"  and  irre- 
sponsibility for  their  opinions,  were  determined 
to  put  it  into  full  practice,  and  to  submit  to  no 
restraint.  This  contrariety  of  views  soon 
brought  on  an  open  rupture,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  this  rupture  first  appeared 
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among  the  conductors  of  the  Berean,  a  work 
got  up  to  promote  "  free  enquiry"  and  to  put 
down  "  orthodoxy."  Benjamin  Webb,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  "  general  agent"  for  the 
Berean,  and  whose  name  appears  in  its  co- 
lumns in  that  character,  was  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  manifested  a  disposition  openly 
and  avowedly  to  pursue  the  course  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  which  was  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  columns  of  the  paper 
for  which  he  was  responsible  agent.  In  carrying 
out  this  scheme,  he  chimed  in  with  some  of  the 
notions  of  the  notorious  Owen  and  Wright, 
co-editors  of  the  "  Free  Enquirer,"  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  established  and  conducted  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  principles  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  of  the  Berean, 
though  somewhat  more  extended. 

Webb's  coalition  with  those  obnoxious  per- 
sons soon  became  matter  of  common  repute, 
and  excited  no  small  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  Benjamin  Ferris,  and 
others  of  his  former  co-labourers  in  the  Bere- 
an, who  trembled  for  the  reputation  of  their 
party,  and  became  anxious  to  stop  Benjamin 
Webb  in  his  career — to  limit  his  denial  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the  measure  of 
their  own  unbelief.  But  to  use  their  language 
in  the  Berean,  "What  folly — what  wicked- 
ness— for  fallible  men,  acting  as  inquisitors 
over  the  conscience,  to  attempt  to  force  their 
fellows  into  a  conformity  in  matters  of  faith  !" 
"  Evidence,  whether  in  things  natural  or  spi- 
ritual, which  suffices  to  convince  the  under- 
standing of  one,  shall  produce  no  effect  on 
that  of  another."  In  avowing  these  sentiments 
they  had  tied  up  their  hands  from  attempting 
to  control  religious  opinion — they  had  ab- 
solved the  members  of  their  Society  from  all 
accountability  for  their  belief,  and  declared 
it  wickedness,  yes,  wickedness,  to  attempt 
such  a  thing  as  "  uniformity  in  matters  of 
faith."  Their  own  work,  the  acknowledged 
and  applauded  periodical  of  their  party,  pro- 
nounced by  Abraham  Lower  to  be  "  a  stand- 
ard work  on  faith  and  doctrines,"  and  widely 
circulated  and  defended  by  Halliday  Jackson 
and  other  leaders  of  the  sect,  avowed  and  ad- 
vocated the  very  principles  and  course  which 
Webb  was  pursuing;  and  with  such  a  weapon 
in  his  hand,  one  which  he  and  they  had  jointly 
prepared  and  furnished,  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  meeting  him  on  the  fair  and  open  ground 
of  argument.  Men  holding  such  loose  notions 
of  religious  principle  and  obligations,  can  have 
but  a  slender  and  feeble  bond  of  union,  and 
hence  they  are  easily  alienated  from  each 
otiier.  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  verified 
in  the  case  before  us,  for  they  soon  began  to 
dispute  ;  and  those  arms  which  tlicy  had  jointly 
wielded  against  Friends  and  the  Christian 
faitli,  were  turned  against  each  other.  Dr. 
Cibbons  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Ex- 
position of  Modern  Scepticism,"  on  which 
Webb  made  some  severe  strictures  in  a  paper 
called  "  The  Delaware  Free  Press."  The  sub- 
ject soon  got  into  the  Hicksite  meetings  for 
discipline  at  Wilmington,  where  it  gave  rise 
to  much  angry  debate,  and  produced  such  a 
state  of  disorder  and  contention,  tliat  applica- 
tion was  made  to  their  quarterly  meeting  for  a 
committee  of  assistance.    The  members  of 


Wilmington  meeting  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  respective  champions,  as  incli- 
nation or  other  causes  led  them,  while  con- 
troversy and  collision  so  imbittered  their  feel- 
ings towards  each  other,  that  two  distinct  and 
separate  parties  were  quickly  formed.  Webb 
attempted  to  give  some  account  of  one  of 
their  monthly  meetings,  in  an  article  publish- 
ed in  "  The  Delaware  Free  Press,"  soon  after 
which  l^e  was  arraigned  before  the  Hicksite 
monthly  meeting  as  an  offender,  on  a  charge  of 
being  "engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  in 
which' the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  called  in  question,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Wilmington  monthly  meet- 
ing misrepresented  on  a  certain  occasion." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  all  the  scenes 
of  confusion  and  contest  in  the  Hicksite  meet- 
ing, to  which  this  charge  gave  rise — it  will 
suffice  to  say,  that  after  much  difficulty  and 
great  opposition  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
members,  Benjamin  Webb  was  at  length  dis- 
owned. It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  against  him.  Dr.  Gibbons  and 
Benjamin  Ferris  were  particularly  conspicu- 
ous, the  very  men  who  had  been  inculcating, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Berean,  the  necessity 
of  free  inquiry,  impugning  the  authenticity 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  calling  in  question 
several  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Any  person  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  the  Berean,  or  refer  to 
the  extracts  from  it,  given  in  former  numbers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  must  perceive,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  the  charge 
preferred  against  their  former  co-adjutor,  B. 
Webb,  is  equally  true  as  respects  the  Doctor 
and  all  those  who  aided  him  in  conducting  the 
Berean.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  "  the  ortho- 
dox Hicksites"  had,  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  principles,  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
avowed  by  the  party,  commenced  the  work  of 
disownment  for  opinions,  and  were  determined 
to  hold  their  members  accountable  for  the 
avowal  of  sentiments  which  did  not  accord 
with  their  notions  of  expediency,  it  would  have 
been  but  an  act  of  justice  to  continue  Dr.  Gib- 
bons and  B.  Ferris  in  company  with  their 
"general  agent,"  and  embraced  the  three  in 
a  charge  wiiich  applied  equally  to  them  all. 

In  the  various  interviews  which  B.  Webb 
had  with  the  ditlcrent  committee?,  he  plead 
in  defence  of  the  course  he  pursued,  that  it  was 
precisely  that  which  was  recommended  in  the 
Berean,  viz :  "/rce  enquiry  into  doctrines,^''  and 
that  he  was  doing  no  more  than  honestly  car- 
rying out  and  exemplifying  the  self-same  prin- 
ciples, which  tlic  standard  periodical  of  the 
Hicksite  society  enforced  on  the  observance 
of  its  readers.  Nor  was  this  bare  assertion — 
it  was  supported  by  ample  quotations  from 
the  pages  of  the  Berean,  denying  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures,  and  calling  in 
question  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  quotations  which  every 
sincere  believer  in  tlic  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  sheer 
infidelity,  and  turn  away  from  with  sorrow 
and  disgust.  After  disowning  Benjamin  Webb, 
they  proceeded  against  others  who  entertained 
the  same  views,  and  disunited  them  also  from 


their  society ;  and  if  the  "  orthodox  Hicksites" 
continue  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  they 
will  probably  have  work  enough  to  employ 
them  busily  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  the 
number  who  accord  with  Webb's  notions  ap- 
pear not  to  be  small. 

With  the  principles  held  by  Benjamin 
Webb  we  have  no  further  concern,  than  to  la- 
ment that  he  or  any  one  else  should  have 
adopted  sentiments  which  appear  to  us  so 
dangerous  and  destructive  of  all  true  religion 
— our  business  is  only  to  show,  that  such  as 
his  principles  are,  they  are  those  which  the 
Berean  promulgated  and  encouraged  ;  and  that 
in  disowning  him  and  others  for  entertaining 
them,  the  Hicksites  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  ground  on  which  they  commenced  their 
career — and  departed  from  the  positions  which 
they  so  strenuously  urged  against  Friends, 
viz  :  that  doctrines  were  of  no  importance— 
that  it  mattered  not  what  sentiments  a  man 
held  if  his  moral  conduct  was  correct,  and 
that  every  man  has  an  equal  right  "  both  to 
think  what  he  pleases  and  to  say  what  he 
thinks,"  "  that  God  alone  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  conscience,  and  that  with  this  unalie- 
nable right,  no  power,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
should  ever  interfere."  Their  charges,  so  ve- 
hemently directed  against  Friends,  of  "  into- 
lerance, bigotry,  tyranny,  and  religious  per- 
secution," recoil  with  double  force  upon 
themselves,  while  their  proceedings  are  a 
standing  and  memorable  instance  of  the  in- 
consistency which  usually  marks  the  steps  of 
blind  partisans,  and  furnish  a  clear  and  strik- 
ing case  of  PROFESSION  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

p.  Q. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  EVIDENCE  OF  PROPHECY. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  literary  productions 
which  issue  trom  the  press  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  none  which  presents  such  strong  claims 
on  our  attention,  or  is  fraught  with  such  deep 
and  powerful  interest,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Whether  we  consider  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  text  itself,  the  high  and  solemn  character 
in  which  the  inspired  penmen  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice;  the  variety  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote  ;  the  divine 
authority  and  sacred  sanctions  which  attended 
their  employ  ;  the  curious  and  interesting 
points  of  history  which  their  labours  unfold  ; 
the  astonishing  prophecies  they  recorded,  and 
the  exactness  with  which  they  have  been 
fuiniled  or  are  being  accomplished,  or  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  volume  ; 
cither  of  these  considerations  recommends  the 
Bible  to  our  notice  as  a  book,  which,  beyond 
all  others,  challenges  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion and  laborious  study.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  all  these  striking  accompaniments,  we  view 
it  as  the  sacred  depository  of  the  purest  and 
most  comprehensive  code  of  moral  precepts 
which  the  world  ever  saw  ;  of  the  history  oF  the 
birth,  life,  propitiatory  death  and  glorious  re- 
surrection of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  as  well 
as  of  that  heavenly  and  benign  religion  which 
he  came  into  the  world  to  proclaim,  and  on 
which  our  only  hope  for  a  blessed  immortality 
is  founded,  the  obligation  to  make  ourselves 
intimately  acquainted  with   the  momentous 
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truths  which  its  pages  unfold,  becomes  vastly 
augmented,  and  the  neglect  to  do  so  betrays 
a  degree  of  indifference  and  apathy,  little  short 
of  contempt  for  the  kindness  of  that  Providence 
who  has  been  pleased,  in  his  mercy  to  ihe 
children  of  men,  to  indite  and  hand  down 
unimpaired,  through  successive  generations, 
this  blessed  book.  It  too  often  happens  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  are  read  by  individuals 
and  in  families,  with  so  little  reference  to 
the  connection  of  the  different  parts,  and 
with  so  great  a  want  of  method,  that  not  only 
the  interest  and  sense  of  the  text  is  much  im- 
paired, but  the  beauty  and  instruction  of  many 
passages  are  almost  entirely  lost.  Many  of  the 
historical  books  are  the  productions  of  different 
and  independent  authors,  narrating  events 
which  transpired  during  the  same  periods  of 
time.  Some,  which  are  detailed  by  one  writer, 
are  omitted  by  another,  while  the  latter  pro- 
bably gives  other  particulars  which  either 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  former,  or  did  not 
come  fully  within  the  scope  of  his  object  in 
writing  his  history.  Hence  a  perusal  of  both 
is  necessary  to  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  history,  while  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
several  details  frequently  enables  us  to  clear 
what  seemed  dark  and  ambiguous,  to  fix  with 
greater  accuracy  the  time  and  order  of  the 
events,  and  discover  the  scope  of  each  writer, 
more  fully  than  could  be  done  by  reading  his 
narrative  alone.  The  discourses  of  our  Lord 
are  related  by  the  four  Evangelists,  each  of 
whom  states  certain  particulars,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  great  value  and  importance;  but 
the  full  import  and  bearing  of  his  precepts  and 
doctrines  are  not  obtained,  except  by  carefully 
reading,  in  connection  with  each  other,  the 
several  portions  of  the  sacred  text  in  which 
they  are  recorded.  Many  of  the  most  striking 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  relate  to 
events,  the  consummation  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New;  and  the  former  being  couch- 
ed in  the  strong  metaphoi-s  and  allegorical  style 
which  prevails  among  eastern  nations,  or  blend- 
ed with  predictions  of  circumstances  then 
about  to  transpire,  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fused in  his  application  of  them,  and  not  clearly 
to  perceive  and  distinguish  the  different  points 
and  allusions  of  the  prophetic  writings,  unless 
he  compare  them  with  the  passages  where  their 
fulfilment  is  set  forth.  In  this  interesting 
and  instructive  employ,  he  will  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  precision  with  which  the 
accomplishment  of  the  propliecies  is  detailed 
by  the  Evangelists,  who  expressly  state,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  events  they  record 
came  to  pass  in  order  "  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled,"  reciting  also 
the  portions  of  these  Scriptures  to  which  they 
refer.  "  The  Evidence  of  Prophecy,"  is  one 
of  the  most  irrefragable  and  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  but  its 
force  and  importance  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
perceived  and  realized,  by  a  course  of  syste- 
matic reading  and  patient  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  casual  and  desultory  reader 
scarcely  perceives  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
connection,  which  subsist  between  the  different 
portions  of  prophetic  revelation.  Many  of  the 
finest  points  in  the  whole  range  of  sacred 
literature,  is  entirely  lost  upon  him.    So  also, 


in  regard  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion;  which  are  not  collected  and  arranged 
in  one  entire  connected  body,  separate  from 
other  matter,  but  are  interspersed  with  histo- 
rical facts,  with  exhortations  on  the  moral 
duties,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  local  or 
peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  he  who  would 
trace  out  the  glorious  scheme  of  Christian 
doctrine,  must  read  and  compare  different  por- 
tions of  the  same,  and  of  different  writers,  with 
each  other.  What  is  only  incidentally  hinted 
at,  or  briefly  noticed,  in  one  place,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  largely  and  satisfactorily  explained 
in  another ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
positions  which,  abstractly  taken,  seem  to 
startle  us  with  their  incongruity,  when  com- 
pared with  other  portions  that  seem  to  be  the 
connecting  links  in  the  grand  chain,  are  seen 
to  be  perfectly  consistent.  Like  the  materials 
for  some  magnificent  edifice,  which  lie  scatter- 
ed over  the  area  where  it  is  to  be  erected,  and 
which,  though  accurately  fitted  to  each  other 
by  a  skilful  workman,  require  to  be  laid  side 
by  side,  in  regular  order,  before  the  symmetry 
and  adaptation  of  the  respective  parts  can  be 
perceived  by  the  spectator. 

Such  a  course  of  reading  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  members  of  our  Society, 
assuring  them,  from  some  degree  of  experience, 
that  they  will  find  it  a  delightful  and  instructive 
employment.  To  pursue  it  with  facility  and 
advantage,  a  Bible  with  references  is  necessary, 
and  we  have  yet  met  with  no  edition  where  the 
references  were  more  conveniently  arranged, 
or  comprised  a  greaternumber  of  parallel  pass- 
ages, than  that  published  by  "the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America."  Not  only  every 
family,  but  every  individual  in  each  family  who 
is  capable  of  reading,  should  possess  a  copy  of 
it,  and  studiously  devote  a  portion  of  each  day 
to  its  perusal,  with  reference  to  the  views  and 
connection  of  the  different  parts,  which  we 
have  here  hinted  at ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  such  a  course  will  not  only  impart 
a  deeper  and  more  availing  interest  in  the 
sacred  text,  and  open  to  them  greater  beauties, 
than  they  have  ever  before  felt  or  perceived, 
but  that  they  will  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history,  precepts,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
than  from  the  study  of  any  commentary. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  the 
perusal  of  the  little  volume  which  we  noticed 
last  week;  and  we  have  selected  for  our  number 
of  to-day,  a  portion  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  our  blessed  Lord  and  the 
Christian  religion  ;  to  which  we  would  invite 
the  careful  attention  of  our  readers,  requesting 
them  to  refer  to  their  Bibles  for  the  texts  which 
are  alluded  to. 

"  The  coming  of  a  Saviour,  which  was  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  the  expectation  of  the  Jews 
in  every  age,  is  frequently  foretold  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  They  repre- 
sent it  as  announced  by  the  voice  of  God  to 
the  first  human  pair,  and  as  forming,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  the  theme  of  all  the  pro- 
phets. And,  however  imperfect  a  summary 
view  of  such  numerous  prophecies  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  a  few  remarks  respecting  them 
shall  be  prefixed  to  the  more  direct  and  im- 


mediate proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
derived  from  existing  facts,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  be  rather  induced  to  search  the 
Scriptures  to  see  how  clearly  they  testify  of 
Jesus,  than  contented  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  opening  of  the  subject. 

A  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  Christ,  and  their  fulfil- 
ment, shall  be  traced  as  they  mark  the  time  of 
his  appearance,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
the  family  out  of  which  he  was  to  arise,  his 
life  and  character,  his  sufferings  and  his  death, 
the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  extent  of 
his  kingdom.  > 

"  The  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  in 
the  world,  as  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  defined  by  a  number  of  concurring  circum- 
stances that  fix  it  to  the  very  date  of  the 
advent  of  Christ.  The  sceptre  was  not  to 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  to  cease 
from  among  his  descendants,  till  Shiloh  should 
come.*  The  desire  of  all  nations,  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  covenant,  the  Lord  whom  they 
sought,  was  to  come  to  the  second  temple, 
and  to  impart  to  it,  from  his  presence,  a  great- 
er glory  than  that  of  the  former.!  A  messen- 
ger was  to  appear  before  him,  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  to  prepare  his  way.;j: 
A  specified  period, — marked,  according  to 
similar  computations,  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
by  weeks  of  years,  each  day  for  a  year — was 
set,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command  to 
restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  ;  after  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  unto  Messiah  the  prince. § 
A  period  somewhat  longer  was  determined 
upon  the  people  and  upon  the  holy  city. II  Af- 
ter the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off,  the  people 
of  the  prince  that  should  come  were  to  de- 
stroy the  city  and  the  sanctuary;  desolations, 
even  to  the  consummation,  were  determined, 
and  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  were  to  cease. IT 
-A  king  did  reign  over  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  though  the  ten  tribes  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  kingdom ;  their  national  council,  the 
members  of  which,  as  Jews,  were  lineally 
descended  from  Judah,  exercised  its  authority 
and  power — the  temple  was  standing — the  ob- 
lation and  sacrifice,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  were  there  duly  and  daily  offered  up 
— and  the  time  prescribed  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  had  drawn  to  its  close — at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Before 
the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  a  messenger  ap- 
peared to  prepare  his  way  ;  and  Josephus,  in 
the  history  of  that  time,  speaks  of  the  blame- 
less life  and  cruel  death  of '  John,  that  was 
called  the  baptist,'  and  describes  his  preach- 
ing of  virtue,  and  baptism  with  water.**  But 
every  mark  that  denoted  the  fulness  of  the 
time,  and  of  its  signs,  when  the  Messiah  was 
to  appear,  was  erased  soon  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  being  fixed  to  that  single  period, 
they  could  no  more  be  restored  again  than 
time  past  could  return.  The  time  determined 
on  the  people  and  on  the  holy  city,  seventy 
weeks  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  pass- 
ed away.  The  tribe  of  Judah  were  no  longer 
united  under  a  king.  Banished  from  their 
own  land,  and  subjected  to  every  oppression, 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10.      t  Ha?,  ii.  7,  9.   Mai.  iii.  1.       t  Isa.  xl.  3. 
Mai.  iii.  l.iv.  5.  ^Dan.ix.  25.  |i  Ibid.  ix.  24.  IT  Ibid.  is.  26, 27. 
**Joesphus's  Antiquities,  b.xviii.c.  v.  §  8. 
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there  was  no  more  a  lawgiver  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  though  Judah  was  he  whom  his  bre- 
thren were  to  serve.  Of  the  temple  one  stone 
was  not  left  upon  another.  The  sacrifice  and 
oblation,  which  none  but  priests  could  offer, 
altogether  ceased,  when  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  were  lost,  and  when  the 
Jews  had  no  temple,  nor  country,  nor  priest, 
nor  altar.  Ere  Jerusalemn  was  destroyed, 
or  desolation  had  passed  over  the  land  of  Ju- 
dea,  the  expectation  was  universal  among  the 
Jews  that  their  Messiah  was  then  to  appear 
and  heathen  as  well  as  Jewish  historians  testify 
of  the  belief  then  prevalent  over  the  whole 
East,  that  the  ancient  prophecies  bore  a  direct 
and  express  reference  to  that  period.  And 
the  question  might  now  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
Jew,  however  loath  to  abandon  the  long  che- 
rished hope  of  his  race,  how  can  these  pro- 
phesies be  true,  if  the  Messiah  be  not  come  ? 
or  where,  from  the  first  words  of  Moses  to  the 
last  of  Malachi,  can  there  be  found  such 
marks  of  the  time  when  Shiloh  was  to  come, 
or  Messiah  the  prince  to  be  cut  off,  as  per- 
tained to  the  period  when  their  forefathers 
crucified  Jesus  ? — a  period  which  closed  over 
the  glory  of  Judah,  and  which,  in  the  conti- 
nued unbelief  of  the  Jews,  has  not  hereto- 
fore left,  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  a  bright 
page  in  their  history  beyond  it. 


"  Though  the  countrymen  of  Christ  when 
he  came  would  not  receive  him,  yet  it  was 
of  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  to  come  ;  and  the 
human  lineage  of  the  Messiah  is  as  clearly 
marked  in  the  prophecies  as  the  time  of  his 
appearance.  The  divinity  of  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  and  his  taking  upon  himself  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New.  He 
whose  name  was  to  be  called  the  Wonderful, 
the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  was  to  become 
a  child  that  was  to  be  born,  a  son  that  was 
to  be  given.  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  It  was  the  seed  of 
the  woman  that  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  The  line  of  his  descent, 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  place  of  his 
birth,  were  expressly  foretold.  It  was  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed.  (Gen.  xxii.  18.)  It 
was  from  the  midst  of  the  Israelites,  of  their 
brethren,  that  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses  was 
to  arise.  (Dcut.  xviii.  15.)  And  he  was  to  be 
not  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  8, 
dtc.,)  but  also  of  the  house  or  family  of  David. 
From  the  root  of  Jesse  a  branch  was  to  grow 
up,  on  wliich  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  to 
rest,  and  to  which  the  Gentiles  would  seek. 
(Isa.  xi.  1  — 10.)  It  was  unto  David  that  a 
righteous  branch  was  to  arise,  a  king,  whose 
name  was  to  be  called  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness. (Jerem.  xxiii.  5,  6.)  And  it  was  in 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  in  the  land  of  Judaii, 
little  as  it  was  among  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  to  come,  whose  goings  forth  had 
been  of  old  from  everlasting.  (Micah  v.  2.) 
And  Jesus  is  he  alone  of  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man, of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  house  of  David,  in  whom 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  can  be  blessed; 
to  whom  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  who,  ere  the 
family  genealogies  of  the  Jews  were  lost,  was 


shown  by  them  to  be  born  of  the  lineage  of 
David,  and  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

"  The  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  is  simply  a  record  of  what 
he  said  and  did,  and  his  character  is  illustrated 
by  his  words  and  actions  alone.  Christians 
have  often  tried  to  delineate  it ;  and  if,  in  the 
attempt,  their  thoughts  have  harmonized  with 
the  divine  records,  their  hearts  may  well  have 
then  felt,  as  it  were,  the  impression  of  that 
divine  image,  after  which  man  was  at  first 
created.  Even  some  who  never  sought  to  be 
the  champions  of  the  Christian  faith,  have  been 
struck  with  irresistible  admiration  of  the  life 
of  its  author.  Rousseau  acknowledges  that  it 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  miracle, 
that  such  a  character,  if  not  real,  could  ever 
have  been  thought  of  by  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
And  Lord  Byron  not  only  called  Christ  di- 
viner than  Socrates,  but  he  has  no  less  truly 
than  nobly  said,  that  '  if  ever  God  was  man, 
or  man  God,  he  was  both.'  But  the  divine 
character  is  such  that  none  but  a  divine  hand 
could  draw;  and  seeking  in  the  prophecies 
what  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  we  read  what 
Jesus  was,  while  he  dwelt  among  men. 

"  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  ; 
grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips,  therefore  God 
hath  blessed  thee  for  ever.  The  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre — thou  lovest 
righteousness  and  hatest  iniquity.*  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He 
shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nei- 
ther reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 
But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  his  reins. f  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his 
arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom. ij:  He  shall 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he 
not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench. §  Thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  :  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation,  lowly  and  riding 
upon  an  ass.!l  He  hath  done  no  violence,  nei 
ther  was  there  any  deceit  in  his  lips.lT  He  was 
oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his 
mouth ;  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.**  I 
gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheek 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair;  I  hid  not 
my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.tt  He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set 
judgment  in  the  carth.JJ  I  have  set  my  face 
as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  asham- 
ed.§§  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he 
crieth,  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper.  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  de- 
ceit and  violence,  and  precious  shall  their 
blood  be  in  his  sight.  Men  shall  be  blessed 
in  him — all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. |||| 

"  The  death  of  Christ  was  as  unparalleled 
as  his  life,  and  the  prophecies  are  as  minutely 
descriptive  of  his  sufferings  as  of  his  virtues. 
His  growing  up  as  a  tender  plant  ;iril  his  riding 


in  humble  triumph  into  Jerusalem ;  his  being 
betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,*  and 
scourged  and  buffeted,  andspitupon ;  the  pierc- 
ing of  his  hands  and  of  his  feet,  and  yet  every 
bone  of  him  remaining  unbroken :  the  last 
offered  draught  of  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  part- 
ing of  his  raiment,  and  casting  lots  upon 
his  vesture  ;t  the  manner  of  his  death  and  of 
his  burial ;  j  and  his  risinga  gain  without  seeing 
corruption,§  were  all  as  minutely  predicted  aa 
literally  fulfilled.  The  last  three  verses  of 
the  fifty-second  and  the  whole  of  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah — written  above  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  form- 
ing, word  for  word,  a  part  of  the  Jewish  as 
well  as  of  the  Christian  Scriptures — propheti- 
cally describe,  like  a  very  history  of  the  facts, 
the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  Christ ;  his  re- 
jection by  the  Jews  ;  his  humility,  his  meek- 
ness, his  affliction,  and  his  agony ;  how  hia 
words  were  disbelieved ;  how  his  state  was 
lowly ;  how  his  sorrow  was  severe ;  how  his 
visage  and  his  form  were  marred  more  than 
the  sons  of  men  ;  and  how  he  opened  not  his 
mouth  but  to  make  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. In  direct  opposition  to  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  which  is  registered 
in  the  records  of  the  Jews,  this  prophecy  re- 
presents spotless  innocence  suffering  by  the 
appointment  of  heaven — death  as  the  issue  of 
perfect  obedience — God's  righteous  servant 
as  forsaken  by  him — and  one  who  was  per- 
fectly immaculate  bearing  the  chastisement 
of  many  guilty — sprinkling  many  nations  from 
their  iniquity,  by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice — jus- 
tifying many  by  his  knowledge — and  dividing 
a  portion  with  the  great,  and  the  spoil  with 
the  strong,  because  he  had  poured  out  his 
soul  into  death." 

*  Zech.      12.    t  Ps.  xxii.  Ixbt.    t  Isa.  liii.  9   §  Ps.  xvi.  10. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  stanzas  were  occasioned  by 
the  departure  of  a  friend  of  the  writer  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  search  of  a  milder  winter. 
They  are  sweet  and  simple  strains,  and  the 
editor  of  "The  Friend,"  would  gratify  a  con- 
stant reader  by  their  insertion,  although  it  is 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  that  they 
are  offered. 

Soft  be  the  breezes  that  sliall  waft  thee  o'er ! 
Bright  be  the  sunshine  dancing  o'or  the  main  1 
Health  in  the  zephyrs  of  a  foreign  shore, 
To  paint  Cecilia's  cheek  with  bloora  again. 
Oh  could  the  wish  that  fondest  friendship  gave, 
To  snatch  the  withering  cliaplet  from  thy  brow, 
Bui  give  this  hand  the  darling  power  to  save, 
And  quench  the  hectic  that  consumes  thee  now  : 
•Soon  would  I  follow  on  affection's  wing, 
Homeward  tliy  vessel's  parting  course  to  steer; 
And  bid  spring's  earliest  gale  of  healing  bring 
My  friend  restored  to  those  who  loved  her  here. 
Why  is  the  hand  of  sorrow  oft  outspread, 
To  rob  the  loveliest  of  their  brightest  hours  ? 
Why  are  our  dearest  moments  soonest  fled? 
Why  twines  the  worm  around  our  sweetest  flowers  ? 
It  is  to  tell  us  all  is  fading  here. 
That  sadness  taints  our  cherished  dream  of  joy — 
Changeless  as  fair  the  fabric  may  appear. 
We  catch  the  shadows,  still  we  find  alloy  : 
Then  from  the  fetters  of  this  world  of  woe. 
Let  spirits  formed  for  holier  liopes  arise, 
Fly  from  allurements,  that  seduce  below, 
And  humbly  seek  a  dwelling  in  the  ekies. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  9th. 
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For"Tlie  Friend.' 


During  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  a  few 
essays  appeared  in  this  journal  under  the  sig- 
nature "  Barclay,"  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society.  Since  that  period  death  has  ter- 
minated the  career  of  their  estimable  author, 
and  extinguished  hopes  of  future  usefulness, 
which  were  excited  by  his  private  virtues, 
confirmed  by  the  discharge  of  professional  and 
social  duties,  and  justified  by  an  increasing 
sense  of  religious  obligation.  Among  the 
papers  of  this  lamented  individual,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  was  found.  Unless  the  present 
writer  be  misled  by  feelings  of  strong  per- 
sonal attachment  to  its  author,  it  is  marked 
by  that  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and 
those  decided  views  of  our  Christian  profes- 
sion, which  characterised  the  papers  formerly 
published. 

"  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifietTi.'''' 
Had  the  illustrious  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
been  an  ignorant  man,  the  learned  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  disposed  to  give  less 
weight  to  his  opinion  on  this  subject.  But  as 
he  was  taught  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times, 
we  may,  without  impropriety,  suppose  that  he 
wrote  from  his  own  personal  experience,  and 
his  observation  of  the  effects  of  knowledge 
and  charity  respectively  upon  others.  Before 
he  himself  came  into  possession  of  that  cha- 
rity, of  which  his  description  is  surpassingly 
and  inimitably  beautiful,  he  was  a  tyrannical 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  inflated  with  the 
pride  of  knowledge,'  and  hardened  by  the 
bigotry,  and  armed  with  the  power  of  the 
Pharisees.  It  is  evident,  from  the  scope  of 
the  apostle's  arguments  and  doctrines,  that  he 
considered  knowledge  as  of  very  little  value 
in  promoting  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the 
Christian.  "  And  if  any  man  think  he  know- 
eth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he 
ought  to  know.  But  if  any  man  love  God, 
the  same  is  known  of  him." 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  a  man  may  be 
very  learned  without  being  pious.  He  may 
be  even  a  profound  theologian,  deeply  versed 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancients, 
familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  capa- 


ble of  adducing  an  irrefragable  chain  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  yet  be  himself  practically  an 
unbeliever. 

Mere  knowledge,  however  deep  and  vari- 
ous ;  theoretical  views  of  religion,  however 
clear  and  correct ;  never  will,  never  can  re- 
generate the  heart.  For  "  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  foolishness  with  God."  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  considered  an  enemy  to  education,  or 
to  a  liberal  cultivation  of  the  understanding 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  full  persuasion  that 
these  are  among  the  most  precious  of  our 
temporal  blessings.  The  mind  of  man  may 
be  regarded  as  an  instrument,  endowed  by  its 
Creator  with  certain  faculties  or  powers  highly 
susceptible  of  being  polished,  strengthened, 
and  expanded.  When  that  which  is  rough, 
has  been  burnished ;  when  that  which  is  latent, 
has  been  unfolded  ;  and  that  which  is  feeble, 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  judicious  course 
of  instruction,  the  individual  is  prepared  to 
operate  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  confer  greater 
benefits  or  inflict  greater  evils  on  the  com- 
munity. Education  may  often  have  the  effect 
to  restrain  a  man  from  the  commission  of  low 
and  vulgar  crimes,  by  supplying  him  with 
amusements  and  occupations  of  a  more  cap- 
tivating character.  While  the  understanding 
is  developing,  the  passions  will  be  diminished 
in  force  by  unavoidable  restraint,  and  for  want 
of  indulg^ce,  until  they  will,  perhaps,  be 
placed  more  under  the  sway  of  reason  and 
volition. 

Butall  this  is  not  religion,  and  the  heart  amid 
its  intellectual  splendour  may  remain  cold, 
and  dead,  and  corrupt,  like  the  sarcophagi 
of  monarchs,  lodged  in  the  gorgeous  mauso- 
leums of  their  pride.  It  is  highly  important 
for  the  Society  of  Friends,  while  the  stimulus 
on  the  subject  of  education  so  lamentably 
needed  throughout  our  borders,  is  successfully 
applied,  that  we  do  not  become  tinctured 
with  the  delusive  spirit  of  the  age. 

For  the  doctrine  has  gone  forth,  specious 
yet  false,  and  clad  in  the  alluring  garb  of 
benevolence,  that  a  knowledge  of  material 
things,  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  is  the  found- 
ation of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 

Reason  may  detect  the  sophistry  of  this 
system,  and  in  our  professions  we  may  reject 
it  as  dangerous  and  iniquitous:  yet  without 
continual  watchfulness  our  conduct  may  be 
swayed  by  its  imperceptible  influence.  My 
readers  will  generally  admit,  that  "pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled"  has  often  found  its  most 
congenial  soil  in  the  simple  and  unlettered 
heart,  and  that  it  has  there  perfected  its  most 
precious  fruits,  unrefreshed  by  the  shelter  or 
the  dews  of  human  learning. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  arts  in  the 


enemy  of  our  souls,  that  while  he  saps  the 
foundation  of  real  piety,  he  lights  up  the 
flame  of  ambition  in  the  heart,  and  wakens  a 
thirst  for  that  worldly  erudition,  which  but  ill 
supplies  the  place  of  simple  unaffected  reli- 
gion. For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  let 
me  repeat  it  again — T  am  a  friend  to  edu- 
cation, but  let  that  education  be  secondary 
and  subservient  only  to  the  great  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  causes  which 
rent  the  goodly  fabric  of  our  Society  asunder, 
had  not  their  origin  in  an  ignorance  of  this 
material  world  alone.  In  too  many  cases  the 
spiritual  eclipse  was  total,  the  darkness  was 
complete.  The  religious  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  Society,  had  been  so  grievously 
neglected  for  many  years  preceding  the  pro- 
mulgation of  infidelity  by  Elias  Ilicks,  that 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  wHfit  the  Society  believed  or  re- 
jected ;  nay,  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity were  to  them  as  though  they  never 
had  been  revealed. 

It  is  to  this  cause,  then,  that  must  be  mainly 
attributed  the  dreadful  ravages  of  unbelief. 
The  institution  of  primary  and  high  schools 
may  essentially  promote  a  regeneration  ;  but 
mistake  not  a  revival  in  learning  for  a  revival 
in  religion.  It  is  at  home,  in  the  domestic 
circle,  that  the  great  effort  must  be  made  for 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  By  precept 
and  example,  frequent  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  daily  family  devotion,  the 
most  abundant  fruits  of  righteousness  will  be 
produced.  But  to  imbue  the  heart  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  raise  the  affections  to  heaven, 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  blessing 
and  mediation  of  Him  who  said,  "without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

Barclay. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  EVIDENCE  OF  PROPHECY. 

(Continued  from  page  72.) 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  humiliation, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  cutting  off"  of  the  Mes- 
siah, need  only  to  be  read  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  to  show  that  the  very  unbelief  of  the 
JeM's  is  an  evidence  against  them,  and  the 
very  scandal  of  the  cross  a  strong  testimony 
to  Jesus.  For  thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  And  those  things  which  God 
before  had  shown  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so 
fulfilled. 

That  the  Jews  still  retain  these  prophecies, 
and  are  the  means  of  preserving  them  and 
communicating  them  throughout  the  world, 
while  they  bear  so  strongly  against  themselves, 
and  testify  so  clearly  of  a  Saviour  that  was  first 
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to  suffer  and  then  to  be  exalted,  are  facts 
which  give  a  confirmation  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  con 
ceive  any  stronger.  The  prophecies  that 
testify  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  need 
no  forced  interpretation,  but  apply,  in  a  plain 
and  literal  manner,  to  the  history  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  the 
testimony  of  the  Jews  to  the  existence  of 
these  prophecies,  long  prior  to  the  Christian 
era;  in  their  remaining  unaltered  to  this  hour; 
in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ ;  in  the  testimony 
of  heathen  authors  ;  and  in  the  arguments  of 
the  first  opposers  of  Christianity,  from  the 
mean  condition  of  its  Author  and  the  manner 
of  his  death,  we  have  now  more  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  fulfilment  of  all  these  prophecies, 
than  could  have  been  conceived  possible  at 
so  great  a  distance  of  time. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth,  the  perception  and 
acknowledgment  of  which  should  lead  to  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  or  a  feeling  of  its 
power,  it  is  surely  that  of  the  cutting  off  of 
the  Messiah,  as  making  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  or  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  men.  it  is  not  merely  the 
knowledge  of  his  righteous  life,  and  of  his 
ignominious  death,  in  confirmation  of  the 
word  of  prophecy,  but  an  intetest  also  in  them 
that  every  sinner  needs.  There  exists  not 
the  man,  except  he  be  alike  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  within  him  and  of  the  Father  of  spirits, 
who  could  think  of  standing  for  himself,  to 
answer  for  his  sins,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  an  all-holy  God,  and  to  abide  the  scrutiny 
of  omniscience  and  the  awards  of  strict  un- 
mitigated justice,  enforced  by  Almighty  pow- 
er. Nor  could  man  of  himself,  in  whom  sin 
has  once  dwelt,  be  ever  meet,  whatever  his 
thoughts  of  immortality  might  be,  for  partici- 
pating in  the  holiness  or  partaking  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  And  who  is  there  that, 
even  in  the  search  after  divine  truth,  can  pass 
by  Calvary,  or  cast  but  a  glance  towards  it, 
and  there  behold,  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  a 
clear  prophetic  mark  of  his  Messiahship, 
without  pondering  deeply  on  the  guiltiness  of 
sin,  which  nothing  less  than  the  voluntary 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  could  expiate,  and  on 
that  infinite  goodness  and  love  which  found 
and  gave  the  ransom,  whereby,  though  guilt 
could  not  be  unpunished,  the  guilty  might  be 
s".ved  ?  And,  if  he  reflect  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  vision  and  propiiecy  were  sealed 
up,  who  that  has  a  heart  within  him,  or  that 
can  be  drawn  with  those  cords  of  love  which 
are  the  bands  of  a  man,  can  refrain  from  feel- 
ing the  personal  application  to  liimself  of  tlie 
words  of  Jesus — I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  ? 

But  tlic  ])roi)liccios  furliicr  present  us  witii 
the  character  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  of  its 
Author,  and  with  a  description  of  the  extent 
of  iiis  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  his  sufferings. 
That  lie  was  to  make  a  full  and  clear  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  and  establish  a  now 
and  perfect  religion,  was  frequently  and  ex- 
plicitly foretold.*  Tiie  words  of  God  were 
to  be  put  into  his  mouth,  and  whosoever 
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would  not  hearken  unto  him,  God  would 
require  it  of  them.  He  was  to  be  given  for  a 
covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes.  His  law 
was  to  be  put  in  the  inward  parts,  or  to  be 
written  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the 
heart.  And  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  pure, 
spiritual,  and  perfect,  and  adapted  alike  to  all. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ; 
it  is  a  law  which  has  to  be  written  on  the 
heart  ;  a  kingdom  which  is  established  within. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  altogether  a 
doctrine  according  to  godliness.  This  its 
enemies  dare  not  deny,  for  it  is  the  cause  wiiy 
they  hate  it.  Its  very  excellence  and  per- 
fection is  a  stumbling  block  to  them.  There 
is  not  a  sin  which  it  does  not  reprobate, 
nor  a  virtue  which  it  does  not  inculcate. 
And  too  pure  and  perfect  it  would  indeed  be 
for  man,  were  not  reconciliation  made  for 
iniquity,  and  redemption  to  be  found  from  its| 
bondage. 

But  the  complete  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God,  which  of  itself  would  have  pointed  out 
a  highway  of  holiness  that  men  could  never 
have  reached,  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
revelation  also  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  which  might  well  suffice  to  show  that 
the  light  was  indeed  light  from  heaven.  And 
while  Jesus  gave  new  commandments  unto 
men,  he  announced  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  In  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
character  and  office  of  the  Messiah,  he  pub- 
lished salvation.  Never  was  any  anointed 
like  Christ  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek; 
to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted  ;  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captive,  the  opening  of  the  pri- 
son to  them  that  are  bound;  to  comfort  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion  ;  to  give  to  those  who 
mourn  for  sin,  or  who  seek  for  true  consola 
tion  amid  the  bereavements  or  any  of  the  evils 
of  life,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness.  And  none  like  him  ever 
proclaimed  either  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  day  of  judgment  of  our  God.* 
What  many  wise  men  of  old  sought  to  know, 
Jesus  taught.  What  they  desired  to  see,  he 
liath  revealed.  All  that  he  taught,  as  well  as 
all  lliat  he  did  and  suffered,  bore  witness  of 
him  as  the  promised  Messiah  ;  and  that  king- 
dom has  now  come  nigh  which  the  prophets 
saw  afar  off. 

That  the  gospel  emanated  from  Judca — 
that  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  propoition  of 
the  Jews — that  it  was  opposed  at  first  by 
human  power — that  kings  have  acknowledged 
and  supported  it — that  it  has  already  con- 
tinued for  many  ages — and  that  it  has  been 
propagated  throughout  many  countries — are 
iacts  that  were  clearly  foretold,  and  have  been 
literally  fulfilled.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law  ;  and  tiie  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. (Isa.  ii.  3,  4.  iMicah  i" .  2.)  He  shall 
be  for  a  sanctuary,  but  for  a  stone  of  stumb- 
ling atid  for  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the 
houses  of  Isr.'iel  ;  for  a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to 
the  inliabitantsof  Jerusalem.  Who  hath  l)elicv- 
cd  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed?  (Isa.  viii.  14.  liii.  1.)  The  kings 
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of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the  rulers  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  anointed.  (Ps.  ii.  2;  Matt.  x.  17  ;  xvi.  18; 
xxiv.  9 — 14.)  To  a  servant  of  rulers  kings 
shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship. 
The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  (Isa. 
xlix.  7—23.)  The  Gentiles  shall'  see  thy 
righteousness  ;  a  people  that  know  me  not 
shall  be  called  after  my  name.  Behold  thou 
shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and 
nations  that  know  not  thee  shall  run  into  thee. 
(Isa.  xi.  10.  Iv.  5.)  No  one  is  now  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  that  a  system  of  religion  which 
inculcates  piety,  and  purity,  and  love, — which 
releases  man  from  every  burdensome  rite  and 
from  every  barbarous  institution,  and  proffers 
the  greatest  of  blessings, — arose  from  the  land 
of  Judea,  was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  persecuted 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  yet  has  subsisted 
for  many  ages,  and  has  been  spread  into  many 
countries,  and  is  outwardly  owned  by  kings 
and  by  people  as  the  faith  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  final  extension  of  the  gospel  over  all 
the  earth  is  the  theme  of  many  prophecies,* 
while  it  is  also  clearly  implied  in  others,  that 
a  long  period  was  to  elapse  before  the  reign 
of  darkness  was  to  cease,  or  the  veil  to  be 
taken  off  all  nations.  After  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  cut  off,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  sanctuary  to  be  destroyed,  desolations, 
even  to  the  consummation,  and  until  judg- 
ment should  come  upon  the  desolator,  were 
determined  ;  the  children  of  Israel  were  to 
abide  many  days,  without  a  king,  or  ephod, 
or  sacrifice  ;  desolations  of  many  generations 
were  to  pass  over  the  land  of  Judea ;  Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  blindness  in  part  was  to  happen  to  Israel, 
till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfil- 
led ;  and  a  great  apostacy  was  to  arise,  and 
to  prevail  for  a  long,  but  limited  period, 
before  the  stone  that  was  to  be  cut  out  with- 
out hands  was  to  become  a  great  kingdom, 
and  fill  the  whole  earth,  or  the  last  days  should 
arrive  wherein  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  would  be  finally  established,  and  ex- 
alted above  all,  and  all  nations  flow  into  it.f 
But  already,  far  beyond  the  conception  of  man 
to  have  harboured  the  thought,  hath  the  light 
whicii  has  come  out  of  Judea  enlightened  the 
nations;  already  have  the  Scriptures  been 
made  known  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  than 
any  other  book  ;  long  has  He  been  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  long  have  kings  seen  and 
arisen,  and  princes  rendered  worship  to  Him, 
whom  man  despised,  and  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  abhorred.  The  Christian  faith  made 
at  first  its  bloodless  way  throughout  the  world. 
And,  though  many  a  conspiracy  has  been 
formed,  and  many  a  bloody  warfaie  waged 
against  it,  it  not  only  stands  unsubdued  and 
unshaken  after  every  assault,  but  the  vain 
rage  of  its  adversaries  has  been  subservient 
to  its  extension  and  its  triumphs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  history  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  at 


*  Isa.  XXV.  7.  Ii.  2.  XXXV. 1.  xl.  5.  xlli.  4.  lii.  10.  liv.  1- 
5.  Ix.  5.  Ixv.  1.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  17.  ii.  8.  xxii.  27,  28.  IIoKt 
1. 10.   MicahJv.  1. 

t  Dan.  Ix.  27.  Hoeea  ill.  4.  Isa  Ixl,  4.  Luke  xxi.  24.  Rom, 
xi.  -JS,  S  Tbess.  ii.  1.— 12.   Dan.  ii.  45.  Isa.  ii.  2.   Micah  iv.  K 
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least  astonishing ;  as  the  fulfilment  of  many 
prophecies,  it  is  evidently  miraculous. 

In  closing  even  this  brief  and  very  imper- 
fect summary  of  the  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  to  its  Author,  are  we 
not  authorised  to  consider  the  following  sub- 
jects of  ancient  prophecy,  as  bearing  testimony 
to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  tribe  and 
family  from  which  he  was  descended,  his  life, 
his  character,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death, 
the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  fate  of  his 
religion  ; — that  it  was  to  proceed  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  the  Jews  would  reject  it ;  that  it 
would  be  opposed  and  persecuted  at  first ; 
that  kings  would,  nevertheless,  acknowledge 
its  divine  authority  ;  and  that  it  would  spread 
throughout  many  a  nation,  even  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

Why,  then,  were  so  many  prophecies  de- 
livered? Why,  from  the  calling  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  present  time,  have  the  Jews  been 
separated,  as  a  peculiar  people,  from  all  the 
earth  ?  Why,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of 
Malachi,  during  the  space  of  a  thousand  years, 
did  a  succession  of  prophets  arise,  all  testify- 
ing of  a  Saviour  that  was  to  come  ?  Why  was 
the  Book  of  Prophecy  sealed  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 
Why  is  there  still,  to  this  day,  undisputed,  if 
not  miraculous,  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
all  these  prophecies,  by  their  being  sacredly 
preserved,  in  every  age,  in  the  custody  and 
guardianship  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ? 
Why  was  such  a  multitude  of  facts  foretold 
that  are  applicable  to  Christ  and  to  him  alone  ? 
Why? — but  that  all  this  mighty  preparation 
might  usher  in  the  gospel  of  righteousness, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  that  Christians  also,  in  every  age,  might 
add  to  their  "  peace  and  joy  in  believing" 
the  perfect  trust,  that  however  great  the  pro- 
mises of  God  may  be,  they  still  are  sure  ;  and 
that  he  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave 
him  up  for  us  all,  will  with  him  also,  if  his 
we  be,  freely  give  us  all  things.  And  if  we 
ever  read  a  book  for  any  object,  ought  we  not 
diligently  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  see  how 
clearly  they  testify  of  Christ  ?  And  ought  not 
every  word  of  such  testimony  to  be,  like  all 
Scripture  besides,  profitable  for  doctrine  and 
for  instruction  in  righteousness?  And  may 
it  not  be  profitable  "  for  reproof  and  for  cor- 
rection" to  all  who  mind  only  earthly  things — 
who  are  eager  to  seek  after  unprofitable 
knowledge — who  could  talk,  with  all  volu- 
bility, of  the  temporal  concerns  of  others  or 
their  own — who  could  expatiate  freely,  per- 
haps, on  the  properties  of  a  beast,  the  quality 
of  their  food,  or  the  beauty  of  a  garment— and 
who,  although  they  have  had  the  Bible  con- 
stantly beside  them,  have,  for  many  a  year, 
remained  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  treasure 
it  contains,  or  of  the  fulness  of  the  testimony 
which  God  has  given  of  his  Son  ?  None, 
surely,  would  any  longer  wilfully  refrain  from 
searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  how  they  tes- 
tify of  Jesus,  or  from  seeking  the  words  of 
eternal  life  which  may  be  found  in  them, 
were  they  to  lay  to  heart  the  thought  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  prophetic 


tidings  of  his  first  advent — once  heard  afar 
of — have  already  proved  true. 

{From  the  Regialer  of  Pennsylvania^ 
THE  QUAKKR  ODJECTIONS  TO  WAR. 
The  testimony  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
Given  forth  by  a  Meeting  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  said  people,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  Hth 
day  of  the  first  month  1775. 
Having  considered  with  real  sorrow,  the 
unhappy  contest  between  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  these  colonies 
and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon  ;  we 
have,  by  repeated  public  advices  and  private 
admonitions,  used  our  endeavours  to  dissuade 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  from 
joining  with  the  public  resolutions,  promoted 
and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people, 
which,  as  we  apprehended,  so  we  now  find, 
have    increased  contention,    and  produced 
great  discord  and  confusion. 

The  divine  principle  of  grace  and  truth 
which  we  profess,  leads  all  who  attend  to  its 
dictates,  to  demean  themselves  as  peaceable 
subjects,  and  to  discountenance  and  avoid 
every  measure  tending  to  excite  disaffection 
to  the  king,  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the 
legal  authority  of  his  government ;  to  which 
purpose  many  of  the'late  political  writings 
and  addresses  to  the  people  appearing  to  be 
calculated,  we  are  led  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them — 
their  spirit  and  temper  being  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
but  destructive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
civil  society,  disqualifies  men  in  these  times 
of  difliiculty,  for  the  wise  and  judicious  con- 
sideration and  promoting  of  such  measures 
as  would  be  most  effectual  for  reconciling  dif- 
ferences, or  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievan- 
ces. 

From  our  past  experience  of  the  clemency 
of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have 
grounds  to  hope  and  believe,  that  decent  and 
respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vest- 
ed with  legal  authority,  representing  the  pre- 
vailing dissatisfactions  and  the  cause  of  them, 
would  avail  towards  obtaining  relief,  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  just  rights  of  the 
people,  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity: 
and  we  deeply  lament  that  contrary  modes  of 
proceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  have 
involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  appear 
likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
threaten  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional 
government,  and  of  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  which  our  ancestors 
were  induced  to  encounter  the  manifold  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  crossing  the  seas,  and 
of  settling  in  the  wilderness. 

We  are,  therefore,  incited  by  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, publicly  to  declare  against  every  usur- 
pation of  power  and  authority,  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  and  government ;  and  against  all 
combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and 
illegal  assemblies:  and  as  we  are  restrained 
from  them  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  Almighty  God,  "  by  whom  kings 
reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,"  we  hope, 
through  his  assistance  and  favour,  to  be  ena- 


bled to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any 
requisitions  which  may  be  made  of  us,  incon- 
sistent with  our  religious  principles,  and  the 
fidelity  we  owe  to  the  king  and  his  govern., 
ment,  as  by  law  established  ;  earnestly  desir- 
ing the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  con- 
cord which  have  heretofore  united  the  people 
of  these  provinces,  and  been  attended  by  the 
divine  blessing  on  their  labours. 

Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meet- 
ing, 

James  Pembertox, 
Clerk  at  this  time. 

The  ancient  testimony  and  principles  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  renewed,  with  res- 
pect to  the  king  and  government;  and 
touching  the  commotions  now  prevailing  in 
these  and  other  parts  of  America  :  address- 
ed to  the  people  in  general. 

A  religious  concern  for  our  friends  and  fel- 
low subjects  of  every  denomination,  and  more 
especially  for  those  of  all  ranks,  who,  in  the 
present  commotions,  are  engaged  in  public 
employments  and  stations,  induces  us  ear- 
nestly to  beseech  every  individual  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  to  consider  the  end  and 
tendency  of  the  measures  they  are  promoting  ; 
and  on  the  most  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  their  minds,  carefully  to  examine 
whether  they  are  acting  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  and  doctrine 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to 
believe  in,  and  that  by  him  alone  we  expect 
to  be  saved  from  our  sins. 

The  calamities  and  afflictions  which  now 
surround  us,  should,  as  we  apprehend,  affect 
every  mind  with  the  most  awful  considera- 
tions 01  thedispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
to  mankind  in  general  in  former  ages;  and 
that  as  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  people 
subjected  them  to  grievous  sufferings,  the 
same  causes  still  produce  the  like  effects. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were 
long  signally  favoured  with  peace  and  plenty  : 
Have  the  returns  of  true  thankfulness  been 
generally  manifest  ?  Have  integrity  and  godly 
simplicity  been  maintained,  and  religiously 
regarded?  Hath  a  religious  care  to  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,  been  evident  ? 
Hath  the  precept  of  Christ,  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  been  the 
governing  rule  of  our  conduct  ?  Hath  an  up- 
right impartial  desire  to  prevent  the  slavery 
and  oppression  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  res- 
tore them  to  their  natural  right,  to  true  Chris- 
tian liberty,  been  cherished  and  encouraged  ? 
Or  have  pride,  wantonness,  luxury,  profane- 
ness,  a  partial  spirit,  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
goodness  and  mercies  of  God,  become  la- 
mentably prevalent  ?  Have  we  not,  therefore, 
abundant  occasion  to  break  off  our  sins  by 
righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor  ;  and  with  true  contrition 
and  abasement  of  soul,  to  humble  ourselves, 
and  supplicate  the  Almighty  Preserver  of 
men,  to  show  favour,  and  to  renew  unto  ns 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  peace  ?  Mat.  vii. 
12.    Daniel  iv.  27. 

It  is  our  fervent  desire  that  this  may  soon 
appear  to  be  the  pious  resolution  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  general,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations: 
then  may  we  have  a  well  grounded  hope,  that 
wisdom  from  above,  which  is  pure,  peaceable, 
and  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  will  pre- 
side and  govern  in  the  deliberations  of  those 
who,  in  these  perilous  times,  undertake  the 
transaction  of  the  most  important  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  that  by  their  steady  care  and  en- 
deavours, constantly  to  act  under  the  influ- 
ences of  this  wisdom,  those  of  inferior  stations 
will  be  incited  diligently  to  pursue  those  mea- 
sures which  make  for  peace,  and  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  contending  parties,  on  principles 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  "  came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 
Luke  ix.  56.    James  iii.  17. 

We  are  so  fully  assured  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  the  most  certain  and  elfectual 
means  of  preventing  the  extreme  misery  and 
desolations  of  wars  and  bloodshed,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  entreat  all  those  who  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ,  to  manifest  that  they 
really  believe  in  hira,  and  desire  to  obtain 
the  blessing  he  pronounced  to  the  makers  of 
peace.    Mat.  v.  9. 

His  spirit  ever  leads  to  seek  and  improve 
every  opportunity  of  promoting  peace  and  re- 
conciliation ;  and  constantly  to  remember, 
that  as  we  really  confide  in  him,  he  can,  in 
his  own  time,  change  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  such  manner,  that  the  way  to  obtain  it 
hath  been  often  opened,  contrary  to  every 
human  prospect  or  expectation.  Ex.  xii.  29. 
and  41.  xiv.  30.  2  Kings  vi.  17.  vii.  6. 
Esther  iii.  to  vii.    Tsa.  xxxvii.  36. 

May  we,  therefore,  heartily  and  sincerely 
unite  in  supplications  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, to  grant  the  plentiful  effusions  of  liis 
spirit  to  all,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to 
those  in  superior  stations,  that  they  may,  with 
sincerity,  guard  against  and  reject  all  such 
measures  and  councils,  as  may  increase  and 
perpetuate  the  discord,  animosities,  and  un- 
happy contentions  which  now  sorrowfully 
abound. 

We  cannot  but,  with  distressed  minds,  be- 
seech all  such,  in  the  most  solemn  and  awful 
manner,  to  consider  that,  if  by  their  acting 
and  persisting  in  a  proud,  selfish  spirit,  and 
not  regarding  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom, 
such  measures  arc  pursued  as  tend  to  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  ;  in  tlie  day  when 
they  and  all  men  shall  appear  at  tlic  judgment 
scat  of  Christ,  to  receive  a  reward  according 
to  their  works,  they  will  be  excluded  from 
his  favour,  and  their  portion  will  be  in  ever- 
lasting misery.  See  Mat.  xxv.  41.  2  Cor.  v. 
10. 

The  peculiar  evidence  of  divine  regard 
manifested  to  our  ancestors,  in  the  founding 
and  settlement  of  these  provinces,  we  have 
often  commemorated,  and  desire  ever  to  rf- 
mcnibor,  with  true  thankfulness  and  reverent 
1(1  mi  rat  ion. 

When  we  consider,  thnt  at  the  time  they 
were  persecuted  and  subjected  to  severe  suf- 
ferings, as  a  people  unworthy  the  benefits  of 
religious  or  civil  society,  the  hearts  of  the 
iving  and  rulers,  under  wliom  they  thus  suf- 
Icre'd,  were  inclined  to  grant  tlicm  these  fruit- 
ful countries,  and  entrust  them  with  charters 
of  very  extensive  powers  and  privileges  ;  that 


on  their  arrival  here,  the  minds  of  the  natives 
were  inclined  to  receive  them  with  great  hos- 
pitality and  friendship,  and  to  cede  to  them 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  land  on  very 
easy  terms  ;  that  while  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  continued  to  preside,  they 
were  preserved  in  tianquillity  and  peace,  free 
from  the  desolating  calamities  of  war ;  and 
their  endeavours  were  wonderfully  blessed 
and  prospered  ;  so  that  the  saying  of  the 
wisest  of  kings  was  signally  verified  to  them, 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."    Prov.  xvi.  7. 

The  benefits,  advantages,  and  favour,  we 
have  experienced  by  our  dependence  on,  and 
connection  with  the  kings  and  government, 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  this  happy  state, 
appear  to  demand  from  us  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, care,  and  constant  endeavours, 
to  guard  against  every  attempt  to  alter,  or  sub- 
vert that  dependence  and  connection. 

The  scenes  lately  presented  to  our  view, 
and  the  prospect  before  us,  we  are  sensible, 
are  very  distressing  and  discouraging.  And 
though  we  lament  that  such  amicable  mea- 
sures, as  have  been  proposed,  both  here  and 
in  England,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  unhap- 
py contests  subsisting,,  have  not  yet  been 
effectual;  nevertheless,  we  should  rejoice  to 
observe  the  continuance  of  mutual  peaceable 
endeavours  for  effecting  a  reconciliation  ;  hav- 
ing ground  to  hope  that  the  divine  favour  and 
blessing  will  attend  them. 

"  It  hath  ever  been  our  judgment  and  prin 
ciple,  since  wc  were  called  to  profess  the 
light  of  Christ  Jesus,  manifested  in  our  con 
sciences,  unto  this  day,  that  the  setting  up, 
and  putting  down  kings  and  governments,  is 
God's  peculiar  prerogative,  for  causes  best 
known  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  not  our  busi 
ness  to  have  any  hand  or  contrivance  therein  ; 
nor  to  be  busy-bodies  above  our  station,  much 
less  to  plot  and  contrive  the  ruin,  or  overturn 
any  of  them ;  but  to  pray  for  the  king,  and 
the  safety  of  our  nation,  and  good  of  all  men 
that  wc  may  lead  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  under  the  go 
vcrnment  which  God  is  pleased  to  set  over 
us."    Ancient  Testimony,  1696,  in  Scwcll'; 
History. 

Mav  we  therefore  firmly  unite  in  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  such  writings  and  measures, 
as  evidence  a  desire  and  design  to  break  off 
the  happy  connection  we  have  heretofore 
enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  our  just  and  necessary  subordination  to 
the  king,  and  those  who  are  lawfully  placed 
in  authority  under  him;  that  thus  the  repeat- 
ed solemn  declarations  made  on  this  subject 
in  the  addresses  sent  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
the  peojiic  of  America  in  general,  may  be 
confirmed,  and  remain  to  be  our  firm  and 
sincere  intentions  to  observe  and  fulfil. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  our  religious  so- 
cictv,  in  IVnnsvlvania  and  New  Jersey, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  20th  day  of  the 
first  month  1776. 

John  Pembebton,  Clerk. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  SPAIN. 

France  and  England  had  thus  finally,  it 
might  appear,  purified  their  realms  fronn  the 
infection  of  Jewish  infidelity.    Two  centuries 
after  their  expulsion  from  England,  one  after 
that  from  France- — Spain  disdaining  to  be  out- 
done in  religious  persecution,  made  up  the 
long  arrears  of  her  dormant  intolerance,  and 
asserted  again  her  evil  pre-eminence  in  bigotry. 
The  Jews  of  Spain  were  of  a  far  nobler  rank 
than  those  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  even 
of  France.    In  the  latter  countries  they  were 
a  caste — in  the  former,  as  it  were,  an  order  in 
the  state.    Prosperous  and  wealthy,  they  had 
not  been,  generally,  reduced  to  the  sordid  oc- 
cupations and  debasing  means  of  extorting 
riches,  to  which,  with  some  exceptions,  they 
had  sunk  in  other  countries.   They  were  like- 
wise the  most  enlightened  class  in  the  king- 
dom— they  were  cultivators  and  possessors  of 
the  soil ;  they  were  still,  not  seldom,  ministers 
of  finance  ;  their  fame  as  physicians  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  and  probably  deserved — 
for  they  had  in  their  own  tongue,  or  in  Arabic, 
the  best  books  of  the  ancient  writers  on  medi- 
cine ;  and  by  their  intercourse  with  the  East, 
no  doubt  obtained  many  valuable  drugs  un- 
known in  the  West.  Though  they  had  suflered 
in  Navarre  and  the  adjacent  districts  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  shepherds,  which  spread 
through  that  region,  and  were  accused  in  that 
province,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  of  causing 
the  dreadful  epidemic  which  ensued,  by  poison- 
ing the  fountains,  they  were  long  protected,  by 
the  wise  policy  of  the  kings,  both  in  Arragon 
and  Castile,  from  the  growing  jealousy  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  implacable  animosity  of  the 
clergy.     This  protection  of  the  Jews  was 
charged  as  a  crime  against  Pedro  the  Cruel 
by  his  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamara.  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin  and  his  followers,  when  they 
marched  into  Spain  to  dethrone  Pedro,  as- 
sumed a  white  cross  as  the  symbol  of  a  holy 
war,  and  announced  their  determination  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews.    "  Pedro,"  said  Bertrand 
to  the  Black  Prince,  "  is  worse  than  a  Saracen, 
for  he  holds  commerce  with  the  Jews."  They 
acted  up  to  their  declaration — no  qua  iter  was 
given  to  Moor  or  Jew — "  kill  all  like  sheep 
and  oxen,"  was  the  relentless  order,  "  unless 
lliey  accept  baptism."    But  however  Henry 
might  conciliate  his  Fwench  allies  by  entering 
into  their  intolerant  spirit  to  gain  his  throne, 
he  was  too  wise  to  follow  it  wlicii  the  throne 
was  won.  The  cones  seized  every  opportunity 
of  invading  the  privileges  and  increasing  the 
burthens  of  the  Jews— for  the  nobles,  as  in 
other  countries,  bore  impatiently  the  mortgages 
with  w  hich  their  estates  were  encumbered,  and 
were  eager  to  revenge  on  their  creditors  the 
shame  and  inconvenience  of  their  embarrass- 
ments.   The  coites  of  Burgos  raised  the  pro- 
tection money  of  the  Jews — that  of  Valladolid 
aitempted  to  renew  an  act  jjrohibiting  them  to 
practii^e  as  physicians,  surgeons,  oi'  apotheca- 
ries, as  well  as  to  hold  high  offices  about  the 
court — they  also  made  hitter  complaints  of 
their  usurious  practices.    But  the  clergy  be- 
held with  still  deeper  sentiments  of  animosity 
so  iargOMi  jiart  of  the  pojiulation  disdaining 
their  dominion,  and  refu.«ing  tribute  to  the 
church — perhaps  holding  profitable  bonds  on 
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the  estates  of  the  cathedrals  and  convents. 
Religious  zeal  was  still  further  animated  by 
pride,  avarice,  and  jealousy — they  began  to 
preach  against  them  with  fatal,  if  not  convinc- 
ing, energy.  At  the  voice  of  Martin,  bishop 
of  Nicbla,  the  population  of  Seville  rose,  plun- 
dered the  Jewish  houses,  and  at  length  the 
whole  quarter  was  in  flames.  Cordova,  Tole- 
do, Valencia,  and  other  cities,  with  the  island 
of  Majorca,  followed  the  example.  Plunder 
and  massacre  raged  throughout  the  realm  in 
defiance  of  the  civil  authority,  and  even  of  that 
of  the  king :  the  only  way  of  escape  was  to 
submit  to  baptism.  The  number  of  these  en- 
forced conVferts  is  stated  at  200,000.  The  old 
calumnies  of  insulting  the  Host  were  spread 
abroad  with  great  industry,  and  in  all  parts 
the  clergy,  with  incessant  activity,  laboured  to 
keep  up  the  flame.  The  most  prominent  and 
successful  of  these  missionaries  was  Vincent 
Ferrier,  who  traversed  the  country,  followed 
by  a  train  of  barefooted  penitents,  bewailing 
their  sins  and  scourging  themselves  as  they 
went,  while  the  earth  was  stained  with  their 
blood.  His  miracles  and  his  preaching  are 
said  to  have  changed  35,000  Jews  to  sincere 
Christians.  The  antipope,  Benedict  XHI. 
(Peter  de  Luna),  maintained  the  last  retreat 
of  his  authority  in  his  native  country  of  Arra- 
gon.  A  solemn  disputation  was  held  in  his 
presence,  in  which  an  apostate  Jew,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Hieronymo  de  Santa  Fe, 
is  reported  to  have  heaped  confusion  on  the 
discomfited  Rabbins,  who  maintained  the  cause 
of  Judaism.  The  pope  assisted  his  advocate 
by  a  summary  mode  of  argument — he  issued 
an  edict,  commanding  (he  Talmud,  the  bul- 
wark of  his  antagonists,  to  be  burned,  and  all 
blasphemers  against  Christianity  to  be  punish- 
ed. The  Jews  were  declared  incapable  of 
civil  offices — one  synagogue  alone  was  to  be 
permitted  ;  and  after  some  other  enactments, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  Jews  should  attend 
Christian  sermons  three  times  a  year — but 
probably  the  deposal  of  Benedict  annulled  this 
law.  Another  apostate  Jew,  Paul  of  Burgos, 
took  an  active  part  against  his  persecuted 
brethren.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
clergy,  often  seconded  by  the  nobles,  watclied 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
their  enforced  converts  ;  the  populace  were 
ever  ready  to  obey  llie  tocsin  of  their  spiritual 
leaders,  and  to  indulge,  imder  tlieir  holy  sanc- 
tion, the  desire  of  plunder  or  revenge.  The 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  persons  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  the  crisis  of  the 
fate  both  of  the  new  Christians  and  of  the  un- 
converted Jews.  Notwithstanding  their  ap- 
parent and  recorded  triumphs,  the  clergy  had 
long  mistrusted  their  own  success — not  only 
in  the  conformists  themselves  did  there  appear 
a  secret  inclination  to  their  former  religious 
usages,  and  but  a  cold  and  constrained  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  from 
generation  to  generation  the  hereditary  evil 
lurked  in  their  veins.  The  new  Christians,  as 
they  were  called,  formed  a  kind  of  distinct  and 
intermediate  class  of  believers  :  they  attended 
the  services,  they  followed  the  processions, 
they  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
but  it  was  too  evident  that  their  hearts  were 


far  away,  joining  in  the  simpler  service  of  the 
synagogue  of  their  fathers,  and  in  their  secret 
chambers  the  usages  of  the  law  were  observed 
with  the  fond  stealth  of  old  attachment.  To 
discover  how  widely  Jewish  practices  still  pre- 
vailed, nothing  was  necessary  but  to  ascend  a 
hill  on  their  Sabbath,  and  look  down  on  the 
town  or  village  below :  scarce  half  the  chim- 
neys would  be  seen  to  smoke;  all  that  did  not, 
were  evidently  those  of  the  people  who  siill 
feared  to  profane  the  holy  day  by  lighting  a  fire. 

The  clergy  summoned  to  their  assistance 
that  stern  and  irresistible  ally — the  inquisition. 
This  dread  tribunal  had  already  signalized  its 
zeal  by  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  beautiful  province  of 
Languedoc.  Alphonso  di  Goyeda,  prior  of 
the  Dominicans  in  Seville,  urged  the  monarchs 
to  bless  their  kingdom  by  the  erection  of  a 
similar  oflice,  that  the  whole  realm  might  be 
reduced  to  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Ferdinand 
hesitated  from  worldly  wisdom,  Isabella  from 
gentleness  of  heart.  But  the  fatal  bull  was 
obtained  from  the  Pope  Sextus  the  Fourth, 
empowering  the  monarchs  to  nominate  certain 
of  the  clergy,  above  forty  years  of  age,  to  make 
strict  inquisition  into  all  persons  suspected  of 
heretical  pravity.  Jn  this  evil  hour,  a  work 
was  published  by  some  misguided  Jew,  reflect- 
ing on  the  government  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, probably  on  the  Christian  religion.  It 
was  answered  by  Ferdinand  of  Talavera,  the 
queen's  confessor,  who  thus  acquired  new  in- 
fluence unfavourable  to  the  Jews,  over  the  va- 
cillating mind  of  the  queen.  In  September, 
1480,  two  Dominicans,  Michael  Morillo  and 
John  de  St.  Martin,  were  named  inquisitors. 
Even  the  cortes  beheld  with  reluctance — the 
very  populace  with  terror — the  establishment 
of  this  dreadful  tribunal  ;  and,  as  it  were,  to 
enlist  still  worse  passions  in  tlie  cause,  a  third 
of  the  property  of  all  condemned  heretics  was 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  holy  ofliice  ;  an- 
other third  was  assigned  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trial — the  last  third  went  to  the  crown. 
The  tribunal  established  its  head-quarters  at 
Seville,  and  assumed  at  once  a  lofty  tone  ; 
denouncing  vengeance  against  all,  even  the 
highest  nobles — the  dukes  of  Medina,  Sidonia, 
the  marquis  of  Cadiz,  and  the  count  d'Arcos, 
■  into  whose  domains  many  of  the  new  Christians 
had  fled — if  they  should  presume  to  shelter  of- 
fenders from  their  justice.  The  dreadful  work 
began — victims  crowded  the  prisons.  The 
convent  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  their 
'  business,  and  the  inquisitors  moved  to  the 
Castel  de  Triana,  near  Seville.  Secret  denun- 
ciations were  encouraged — not  to  denounce 
was  a  crime  worthy  of  death.  The  inquisitors 
published  an  edict  of  grace,  inviting  all  who 
sincerely  repented  of  their  apostacy  to  mani- 
fest their  repentance  ;  in  which  case  ihey 
might  escape  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  receive  absolution.  If  they  allowed 
the  time  of  grace  to  elapse,  they  incurred  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law.  Many  came  in 
and  surrendered,  but  a  dreadful  oath  was  ex- 
torted from  them  to  inform  against  their  more 
criminal  brethren.  In  one  year,  280  were 
burned  in  Seville  alone  ;  79  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  their  loathsome 
>  cells — 17,000  suffered  lighter  punishments.  A 


spot  of  ground  was  set  apart  near  this  beauti- 
ful city,  not  for  the  innocent  amusement  of 
the  people,  nor  even  for  their  more  barbarous, 
yet  manly,  bull  fights,  but  as  the  Quemadero, 
the  place  of  burning.  It  contained  four  statues, 
called  the  four  Prophets,  to  which  the  unhappy 
victims  were  bound.  The  diagnostics  of  this 
fatal  disease  of  new  Christianity  were  specified 
with  nice  minuteness.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  Among  these 
(we  have  not  space  to  recite  the  whole)  were 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah — the  hope  of 
justification  by  the  law  of  Moses — reverence 
for  the  Sabbath  shown  by  wearing  better 
clothes,  or  not  lighting  a  fire — observing  anv 
usage  of  their  forefathers  relating  to  meats — 
honouring  the  national  fasts  or  festivals — re- 
joicing on  the  feast  of  Esther,  or  bewailing  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  9th  of  August — sing- 
ing psalms  in  Hebrew  without  the  Gloria  Patri 
— using  any  of  the  rites,  not  merely  of  circum- 
cision, but  those  which  accompanied  it — of 
marriage  or  of  burial — even  of  interring  the 
dead  in  the  burying  place  of  their  forefathers. 
Mariana  himself,  the  Spanish  historian,  while 
he  justifies  the  measure  by  its  success,  ventures 
to  express  the  general  terror  and  amazement 
of  the  whole  people,  that  children  were  thus 
visited  for  the  offences  of  their  forefathers — 
that,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  tribunals, 
the  criminal  was  not  informed  of  the  name  of 
his  accuser,  nor  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
— that  death  should  be  the  punishment  awarded 
for  such  offences — and  that  informers  should 
be  encouraged  to  lurk  in  every  city  or  village, 
and  listen  to  every  careless  conversation  ; — 
"  a  state  of  things,  as  some  thought,  not  less 
grievous  than  slavery,  or  even  than  death." 
The  ministers  of  confiscation  and  execution 
spread  through  Spain  ;  many  of  the  new  Chris- 
tians fled  to  France,  to  Portugal,  and  to  Afri- 
ca. Some,  condemned  for  contumacy,  ven- 
tured to  fly  to  Rome,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
pope  against  their  judges.  The  pope  himself 
trembled  at  his  own  act.  He  wrote  to  the 
sovereigns,  complaining  that  the  inquisitors 
exceeded  their  powers.  It  was  but  a  momen- 
tary burst  of  justice  and  mercy.  Under  the 
pretext  of  securing  their  impartiality,  the  num- 
ber of  inquisitors  was  increased  ;  the  whole 
body  was  placed  under  certain  regulations  ; 
and  at  length  the  holy  office  was  declared 
permanent,  and  the  too  celebrated  Thomas  de 
Torquemada  placed  at  its  head.  Its  powers 
were  extended  to  Arragon  ;  but  the  high-spi- 
rited nobles  of  that  kingdom  did  not  submit  to 
its  laws  without  a  resolute  contest — for  many 
of  those  who  held  the  highest  offices  were  de- 
scended from  the  new  Christians.  The  cortes 
appealed  to  the  king  and  to  the  pope,  particu- 
larly against  the  article  which  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  criminals — contrary,  as  they 
asserted,  to  the  laws  of  Arragon.  While  their 
appeal  was  pending,  the  inquisitors  proceeded 
to  condemn  several  new  Christians.  The  pride 
of  the  nation  took  fire  ;  an  extensive  conspi- 
racy was  organized  ;  and  the  inquisitor  Ai  bues 
was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa. 
But  the  effects  of  this  daring  act  were  fatal, 
instead  of  advantageous,  to  the  new  Christians. 
The  horror  of  the  crime  was  universal.  The 
old  Christians  shrunk  from  their  share  in  the 
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conspiracy,  and  left  their  confedeiates  to  bear 
all  the  odium  and  the  penalty  of  the  atrocious 
deed.  The  inquisitors  proceeded  to  exact  a 
frightful  retribution.  Two  hundred  victims 
perished.  Many  of  tiie  noblest  families  were 
degraded  by  beholding  some  one  of  their 
members  bearing  the  san-henito,  as  confessed 
and  pardoned  heretics.  Though  their  chief 
victims  were  selected  from  those  who  were 
suspected  of  secret  Judaism,  yet  the  slightest 
taint  of  Judaism  in  the  blood,  and  among  the 
Arragonese  nobility  this  was  by  no  means  rare, 
was  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion,  and,  if 
possible,  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisitors. 

The  unconverted  Jews,  however  they  might 
commiserate  these  sufl'erings,  still,  no  doubt, 
in  their  hours  of  sterner  zeal,  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  visitation  which  the  God  of 
their  fathers  had  permitted  against  those  who 
had  thus  stooped  to  dissemble  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  Their  pusillanimous  dereliction 
of  the  God  of  Abraham  had  met  with  severe, 
though  jusl,  retribution;  while  those  who,  with 
more  steadfast  hearts,  had  defied  their  ad- 
versary to  the  utmost,  now  enjoyed  the  re- 
ward of  their  holy  resolution  in  their  compara- 
tive security.  But  their  turn  came.  In  1492 
appeared  the  fatal  edict,  commanding  all  un- 
baptized  Jews  to  quit  the  realm  in  four  months; 
for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  having  now  sub- 
dued the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  had  determined 
that  the  air  of  Spain  should  no  longer  be 
breathed  by  any  one  who  did  not  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.  For  this  edict,  which  must 
desolate  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  its  most  industrious  and  tiiriving  population, 
no  act  of  recent  conspiracy,  no  disloyal  de- 
meanour, no  reluctance  to  contribute  to  the 
public  burthens,  was  alleged.  The  whole 
race  was  condemned  on  charges,  some  a  cen- 
tury old,  all  frivolous  or  wickedly  false — cruci- 
fi.\ions  of  children  at  different  periods,  insults 
to  the  Host,  and  the  frequent  poisoning  of 
their  patients  by  Jewish  physicians.  The  Jews 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  avert  their  fate. 
Abarbanel,  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  the 
boast  of  the  present  race  of  Jews,  and  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  offered  in  the  name 
of  his  nation  an  immense  sum  to  recruit  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  exhausted  by  the 
wars  of  Grenada.  The  inquisitors  were 
alarmed.  Against  all  feelings  of  humanity 
and  justice  the  royal  hearts  were  steeled,  but 
the  ai)peal  to  their  interests  might  be  more 
effectual.  Thomas  de  Torquemada  advanced 
into  the  royal  presence,  bearing  a  crucifix. 
"  Behold,"  he  saiti,  "  him  whom  Judas  sold  for 
thirty  [)ieces  of  silver.  Sell  ye  him  now  for  a 
higher  price,  and  render  an  account  of  your 
bargain  before  God." 

'I'he  sovereigns  trembled  before  the  stern 
Dominican,  and  the  Jews  had  no  alternative 
hut  baptism  tn  exile.  For  three  centuries  their 
fathers  had  dwelt  in  this  delitrhtful  country, 
which  they  had  fertilized  with  their  industry, 
enriched  with  their  commerce,  adorned  with 
their  learning.  Yet  there  were  few  examples 
of  weakness  or  apostacy  :  the  whole  race — 
variously  calculated  at  300,000,  650,000,  or 
800,000 — in  a  lofly  spirit  of  self-devotion,  (we 
envy  not  that  mind  which  cannot  appreciate 


its  real  greatness,)  determined  to  abandon  all 
rather  than  desert  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
They  left  the  homes  of  their  youth,  the  scenes 
of  their  early  associations,  the  sacred  graves 
of  their  ancestors,  the  more  recent  tombs  of 
their  own  friends  and  relatives.  They  left  the 
synagogues  in  which  they  had  so  long  wor- 
shipped their  God  ;  the  sciiools  where  those 
wise  men  had  taught,  who  had  thrown  a  lustre 
which  shone,  even  through  the  darkness  of  the 
age,  upon  the  HebrewTiame.  They  were  al- 
lowed four  months  to  prepare  for  this  everlast- 
ing exile.  The  unbaptized  Jew  found  in  the 
kingdom  after  that  period  was  condemned  to 
death.  Tiie  persecutor  could  not  even  trust 
the  hostile  feelings  of  liis  bigoted  subjects  to 
execute  his  pur()ose  ;  a  statute  was  thought 
necessary,  prohibiting  any  Christian  from  har- 
bouring a  Jew  after  that  period.  They  weie 
permitted  to  carry  away  their  moveables,  ex- 
cepting gold  and  silver,  for  which  tliey  were 
to  accept  letters  of  change,  or  any  merchandise 
not  prohibited.  Their  property  they  might  sell; 
but  the  market  was  soon  glutted,  and  the  cold- 
hearted  purchasers  waited  till  the  last  instant, 
to  wring  from  their  distress  the  hardest  terms. 
A  contemporary  author  states,  that  he  saw 
Jews  give  a  house  for  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard 
for  a  small  quantity  of  clolh  or  linen.  Yet 
many  of  them  concealed  their  gold  and  jewels 
in  their  clothes  and  saddles  ;  some  swallowed 
them,  in  hopes  thus  at  least  to  elude  tiie  scru- 
tiny of  the  officers.  The  Jews  consider  this 
calamity  almost  as  dreadful  as  the  taking  and 
ruin  of  Jerusalem.  For  whither  to  fly  ?  and 
where  to  find  a  more  hospitable  shore  1  Inci- 
dents, v;hich  make  the  blood  run  cold,  are  re- 
lated of  the  miseries  which  they  suffered. 
Some  of  those  from  Arragon  found  their  way 
into  Navarre  ;  others  to  tiie  seashore,  where 
they  set  sail  for  Italy,  or  the  coast  of  Morocco; 
others  crossed  the  frontier  into  Portugal. 
"  Many  of  tiie  former  were  cast  away,  or 
sunk,"  says  a  Jewish  writer,  "  like  lead,  into 
the  ocean."  On  hoard  the  ship,  which  was 
conveying  a  great  number  to  Africa,  the  plague 
broke  out..  The  captain  ascribed  the  infection 
to  his  circumcised  passengers,  and  set  them 
all  on  shore,  on  a  desert  coast,  without  provi- 
sions. They  dispersed  :  one,  a  father,  saw  his 
beautiful  wife  perish  before  his  eyes — fainted 
himself  with  exhaustion — and  waking,  beheld 
his  two  children  dead  by  his  side.  A  few 
made  their  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  Jews. 
Some  reached  the  coast  of  Genoa,  but  they 
bore  famine  with  them  ;  they  lay  perishing  on 
the  shore, — the  clergy  afiproached  with  the 
crucifix  in  one  hand  and  provisions  in  the 
other, — nature  was  too  strong  for  faith — they 
yielded,  and  were  baptized.  In  Rome  they 
were  received  with  the  utmost  inhospitality  by 
their  own  brethren,  fearfid  that  the  increased 
numbers  would  bring  evil  on  the  community  : 
even  the  profligate  heart  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth  was  moved  with  indignation, — he  com- 
manded the  resident  Jews  to  evacuate  the 
country  ;  they  bought  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  at  a  considerable  price.  Those  who 
reached  Fez  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
town  :  the  king,  though  by  no  means  un- 
friendly, dreaded  the  famine  ihcy  might  cause 
among  his  own  subjects.  They  were  encamped 


on  the  sand,  suffering  nil  the  miseries  of  hun- 
ger ;  living  on  the  roots  they  dug  up,  or  the 
grass  of  the  field,  "  happy,"  says  our  Jewish 
authority,  "  if  the  grass  had  been  plentiful :" 
yet,  even  in  this  state,  they  religiously  avoided 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  plucking  the 
grass  with  their  hands  ;  they  grovelled  on  their 
knees,  and  cropped  it  with  their  teeth. 

MlLJlAN. 

INTEIiLIGENCE  FROM  LIBERIA. 

Liberia,  July  21,  1831. 

Gentlemen — An  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  having  at  length  offered,  I  •hasten  to 
lay  before  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  colony,  which,  although 
not  so  circumstantial  as  I  could  wish,  will,  I 
trust,  meet  their  approbation.  At  the  time 
the  Java  arrived  in  our  harbour,  I  was  unfor- 
tunately absent,  on  a  visit  to  Millsburg,  and 
she  sailed  so  shortly  after  my  return,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  prepare  my  despatches 
in  time  to  send  by  her. 

Although  nothing  of  special  interest  has 
occurred  since  my  last  communication,  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  the 
board,  that  the  colony,  at  present,  enjoys  a 
degree  of  prosperity  not  only  unexampled^ 
but  greatly  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  its  warmest  friends.  Internal 
improvements  have  been  carried  on  to  an 
extent  scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  places  a 
few  months  since  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
are  now  occupied  by  commodious  dwellings. 
Our  influence  over  the  neighbouring  tribes  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  I  trust  we  shall  ere 
long  become  the  efficient  instruments  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  of  dispelling  the  moral  gloom  that  has  so 
long  overspread  this  unhappy  land. 

As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more 
fully  developed,  the  comforts,  and  even  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  few  are  to  be 
found  possessed  of  a  moderate  share  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  whose  circumstances  as 
to  ease  and  comfort  are  not  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  great  satisfaction  in  stating, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy  affliction 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  send  on  the 
emigration  per  Carolinian,  few  deaths  have 
occurred  since  my  return  to  this  country. 
The  health  of  the  colony  generally  is  good, 
and  the  emigrants  who  arrived  in  the  Volador, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  got  through  the 
disease  of  the  climate,  and,  I  believe,  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  death,  the  few  who 
remained  at  Monrovia  were  so  slightly  affect- 
ed as  scarcely  to  require  medical  aid,  and  the 
same  has,  I  understand,  been  the  case  with 
those  at  Caldwell,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tod- 
sen.  These  last,  as  well  as  those  who  arrived 
in  the  Carolinian,  have  all  had  their  town  lots 
and  plantation  lands  assigned  them,  and  are 
at  present  industriously  employed  in  erecting 
houses  and  clearing  farms. 

To  those  emigrants  who  have  had  the 
fever  and  are  in  a  great  measure  acclimated, 
Africa  proves  a  more  congenial  clime  than 
any  part  of  the  United  States ;  here,  they 
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enjoy  a  greater  immunity  from  disease,  and 
pulmonary  affections  so  rife  among  our  colour 
ed  population,  are  almost  unknown — young 
children,  however,  are  very  apt  to  have  re- 
peated attacks  of  cholera  infantum,  but  this 
readily  yields  to  judicious  medical  treatment 
Out  of  a  great  number  of  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  since  my  first  arrival 
in  this  country,  I  do  not  recollect  of  losing 
more  than  four  ;  and  in  two  of  these,  the  dis- 
ease was  so  far  advanced  before  application 
was  made  for  relief,  as  to  be'beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine. 

While  on  this  subject  T  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  board  the  propriety  of  selecting 
(if  practicable)  emigrants  from  such  sections 
of  the  United  States  as  are  not  mountainous, 
or  where  from  the  great  elevation,  the  inha- 
bitants from  their  earliest  infancy  have  been 
inhaling  an  atmosphere  free  from  those  dele- 
terious principles,  which  are  so  abundantly 
extricated  in  the  lower  and  alluvial  districts 
Emigrants  from  these  latter  situations,  es 
pecially  from  sections  of  country  where 
autumnal  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
prevail,  are  generally  very  slightly  affected  by 
the  fever  of  this  climate,  and  in  several  instan- 
ces have  escaped  altogether.  I  well  know 
that  we  cannot,  at  all  times,  without  injury  to 
the  cause,  reject  any  who  may  offer ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  we  might,  without 
deviation  from  sound  policy,  inform  those  to 
whom  (from  their  previous  Hocating  habits, 
&c.)  we  would  have  good  reason  to  believe 
the  cliniate  would  prove  peculiarly  unfriendly, 
of  all  the  probable  dangers  and  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  embark.  Such  a  course  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  do  much  towards  gaining  the 
confidence  and  securing  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  our  coloured  population ;  and  the 
favourable  accounts  of  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  those  who  are  permitted  to  emigrate, 
which  must  necessarily  be  sent  home,  would 
procure  great  accession  of  strength,  and  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  the  cause  with  that 
class  who  are  immediately  interested  in  its 
success. 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — 

Showeth  : 

That  in  calling  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable bodies  to  the  subject  of  lotteries, 
it  is  not  the  design  of  your  memorialists  to 
enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  general  ques- 
tions connected  with  them,  a  discussion 

which  is  quite  unnecessary,  since  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  lotteries  are  of  a 
highly  pernicious  tendency,  while,  as  a  mode 
of  raising  revenue,  they  are  the  very  worst, 
most  extravagant,  and  most  wasteful,  that  can 
be  devised. 

But  your  memorialists  beg  leave  most  earn- 
estly to  represent  to  your  honourable  bodies, 
that  the  lottery  system,  as  it  now  exists  in 
this  commonwealth,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  morals  of 
the  community;  that  the  evils  resulting 


from  that  system  have  of  late  years  increased 
to  an  enormous  amount; — that  they  are  still 
increasing; — that  they  have  become  insuffe- 
rable;— and  that  every  principle  of  justice, 
policy  and  humanity,  absolutely  demands  le- 
gislative interference  to  put  an  eTid  to  them. 

By  the  frequency  and  amount  of  the 
schemes  offered  to  the  public,  professedly  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state,  by  the  almost  un- 
restrained sale  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries, 
and  by  the  arts  of  a  swarm  of  lottery-ven- 
ders, the  spirit  of  adventure  is  unduly  roused, 
and  the  appetite  for  this  (one  of  the  worst) 
species  of  gambling,  excited  to  an  alarming 
and  inordinate  extent. 

The  effects  are  to  be  traced  in  the  records 
of  our  insolvent  courts, — in  our  alms  houses 
and  prisons, — in  the  crowds  of  squalid  beings 
who  throng  to  the  periodical  drawings, — in 
the  tears  of  deserted  wives,  of  destitute  wi- 
dows, of  helpless  orphans, — and  in  the  ru- 
ined character  and  broken  fortunes  of  the 
unhappy  men  who  have  been  tempted  to 
abandon  the  paths  of  useful  and  respectable 
employment,  and  follow — whither  the  delu- 
lusive  and  unholy  temptations  of  the  lottery 
have  led  tiiousands — to  dishonesty — poverty 

 intemperance  infamy  and  destruction. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  paint  from  the  ima- 
gination. They  pray  your  honourable  bodies 
to  institute  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
and  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  will  sustain 
your  memorialists  in  the  declaration,  which 
they  now  solemnly  repeat,  that  the  evils  of 
the  lottery  system  are  insufferable,  and  that 
every  principle  of  justice,  policy  and  huma- 
nity, demands  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Has  the  commonwealth  an  interest  in  the 
industry,  probity  and  welfare  of  her  citi- 
zens? The  lottery  tends  to  destroy  them 
all.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pre- 
vent crimes  and  discourage  vice  and  immo- 
rality, and  is  it  true  that  the  foundations  of 
the  republic  are  sapped  when  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  corrupted?  There  is  no 
more  fruitful  and  certain  source  of  corrup- 
tion than  the  lottery,  and  there  is  scarcely 
in  the  catalogue,  a  crime,  a  vice,  or  an  immo- 
rality, of  which  it  is  not,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, an  exciting  cause.  Wastefulness, 
peculation,  idleness,  the  habit  of  relying  for 
support  on  uncertain  gains  to  be  obtained 
without  exertion, — poverty;  these  are  often 
among  its  direct  results  :— intemperance,  ge- 
neral profligacy,  loss  of  character, — the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  moral  sense — the  com- 
mission of  the  higher  crimes — are  some  of  its 
more  distant  consequences. 

By  several  acts  of  assembly,  the  common 
games  of  skill  and  hazard,  at  which  money  is 
staked  upon  equal  chances,  are  strictly  forbid- 
den, and  the  prohibition  has  even  extended  to 
many  healthful  and  manly  sports  which  were 
known  or  believed  to  afford  occasions  for  gam- 
ing,— while  the  lottery  alone — that  gigantic 
fiend — is  permitted  to  infest  all  our  borders, 
under  the  mask  of  the  law  itself,  tempting  (o 
perdition  thousands  of  the  unwary,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  simple,  and  desolating  the  hearths 
and  hearts  of  their  innocent  families  and  con- 
nections. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  statute  books  are  to  be 
found  enactments  against  all  lotteries  not 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  the  s^tate,  but  even 
those  enactments  are  known  to  be  habitually 
disregarded  ; — it  is  f(jryour  honourable  bodies 
to  determine  whether  they  shall  continue  to 
be  violated  with  impunity. 

The  ill  which  has  been  done  cannot  now  be 
repaired,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  the  present  case,  to  destroy  the  source 
of  future  evil,  by  preventing  the  /iirther  con- 
tinuance of  the  lottery  now  conducted  within 
the  state,  and  providing  sufficient  sanction  to 
secure  the  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
all  lotteries. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  ask  for  a  violation 
of  the  faith  of  the  comtnonweallh  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  wish  th;it  faith  to  be  preserved, 
and  confidently  trust,  if  there  be  any  existing 
vested  rights,  under  former  laws,  in  a  corpora- 
tion or  individuals,  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  measures  now  prayed  for,  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  make  such  compensation  to  the  par- 
tics  interested,  as  may  be  just  and  equitable, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  will  not  refuse  the  payment  (if  it 
should  be  found  necessary)  of  a  comparatively 
paltry  sum  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  great  and  paramount  public 
benefit. 

Your  memorialists  do  therefore  most  earn- 
estly pray  that  your  honourable  bodies  will 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
emire  abolition  of  lotteries, — for  preventing 
the  frauds  and  evils  which  attend  ihem,  and 
for  the  adequate  punishment  of  those  who  shall 
persist  in  advertising  or  selling  lottery  schemes 
or  tickets,  in  violation  and  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  this  commonwealth. 

And  vour  memorialists.  &c. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  17,  1831. 


The  crisis  which  has  been  so  long  threaten- 
ing the  poor  Cherokee  Indians  seems  now  to 
be  inevitable.  The  general  government, 
through  its  executive  department,  is  deter- 
mined to  support  the  assumption  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Georgia  over  this  tribe.  The  pre- 
sident, to  adopt  the  language  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  "  has,  on  full  consideration,  decided 
there  is  no  power  in  that  department  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  to  the  assumption  of  this 
authoiity.  As  upon  this  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government  devolves  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  particularly  many  of  the  most 
important  provisions  in  the  various  acts  regu- 
lating intercourse  with  the  Indians,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  these  provisions  can  be 
enforced  after  the  president  has  determined 
they  have  been  abrogated  by  a  state  of  things 
inconsistent  with  their  obligations  : — how  pro- 
secutions can  be  conducted,  trespassers  re- 
moved by  military  power,  and  other  acts  per- 
formed, which  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
executive,  either  in  their  initiation  or  progress. 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  discuss  the  question, 
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I  find  it  determined,  and  the  settled  policy  of 
the  government  already  in  operation." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  sufficient 
strength  in  the  Union  to  control  a  state  so 
fiery  and  reckless  as  Georgia,  without  a  resort 
to  force  that  would  be  deprecated  by  all, 
even  were  the  supreme  executive  disposed  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and 
judiciary  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 
Upon  this  suhyect  the  language  of  the  editor 
of  the  National  Gazette  must  be  that  of  every 
true  patriot  and  sound  moralist. 

"  There  are  certain  simple  but  hallowed 
rules  of  morality  which  every  unprejudiced 
judgment  ratifies,  and  the  violation  of  which 
every  sound  heart  deplores — there  are  obliga- 
tions which  extend  through  the  whole  agency 
of  human  beings,  and  which  cannot  be  disre- 
garded in  any  quarter  with  ultimate  impunity. 
The  passions,  of  whatever  description,  find 
excuses  for  themselves,  but  others  are  not  as 
readily  blinded  as  those  who  indulge  them  ;  and 
every  gross  excess,  especially  by  communities 
or  public  authorities,  is  finally  visited  with  dis- 
honour and  disaster.  Sure  we  are  that  neither 
the  most  ingenious  sophistry,  nor  the  most 
popular  policy  of  the  day,  can  avert  from 
Georgia  or  our  national  councils  the  reproba- 
tion of  other  times  and  other  ages  in  relation 
to  the  case  of  the  Cherokees.  We  would 
rather  that  the  federal  executive  department 
had  acknowledged  its  intrinsic  weakness  in 
this  controversy  ;  had  confessed  that  Georgia 
Was  resolved  and  inexorable,  and  that  it  could 
not  hazard  a  conflict  with  her,  uncertain  as  it 
was  of  adequate  support  from  congress  and 
the  nation.  The  pious  appeals  to  Providence  ; 
the  boast  of  being  '  guided  by  those  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  reciprocal  good-will, 
which  are  binding  as  well  upon  states  as  the 
individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed  ;'  and 
the  mention  of  '  a  practical  illustration  of  our 
submission  to  the  divine  rule  of  doing  unto 
others  what  we  desire  they  should  do  unto 
us  — which  we  find  in  the  president's  mes- 
sage, would  then  have  been  a  little  more  edi- 
fying and  consistent  than  they  now  appear  to 
be,  as  the  context  of  those  sentences  in  which 
the  Cherokees  arc  consigned  to  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  the  solemn  treaties  of  the  United 
States  witi)  (hem  abrogated  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  and  all  the  protection  which  had  been 
stipulated  peremptorily  renounced. 

"  Whether  the  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  will 
be  advantageous  or  delriniental  to  them,  is  a 
point  upon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
The  opinion  of  the  Cherokees  respecting  their 
own  case  is  entitled  to  some  deference.  What 
that  is,  may  be  known  by  reference  to  the 
message  of  their  intelligent  chief,  of  which 
wc  give  an  abstract  in  another  column.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  can  preserve  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  even  the  partial  civiliza- 
tion which  they  have  attained  ;  whether  they 
will  be  as  much  within  the  reach  '  of  philan- 
thropic aid  and  Christian  instruction' — whe- 
ther the  philanthropists  and  missionaries  will 
not  despond  and  flag  under  their  present  treat- 
ment ;  whether  '  the  superintending  agency  of 
the  general  government'  will  be  more  benefi- 
cent, magnanimous  and  protective,  than  it 


now  is  in  the  Cherokee  territory — whether 
they  have  more  reason  to  rely  upon  mere  pre- 
sidential promises,  than  they  had  upon  trea- 
ties, acts  of  congress,  and  the  vCounsels  of 
General  Jackson's  predecessors.  Whitherso- 
ever they  may  go,  the  whites,  if  their  lands  be 
of  any  value,  will  form  settlements  about 
them — will  covet  their  farms  and  hunting 
grounds — will  organize  themselves  into  states, 
and  set  up  those  pretensions  which  are  now 
acknowledged  as  just  and  irresistible  on  the 
part  of  Georgia.  The  dilemma  will  recur — 
the  sad  catastrophe  be  acted  over.  They  never 
can  be  able  to  '  proceed  unmolested  in  the  in- 
teresting experiment  of  gradually  advancing  a 
community  of  American  Indians  from  bar- 
barism to  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  civil- 
ized life.'  The  best  opportunity  which  has 
ever  been,  or  ever  will  be  enjoyed,  for  such  an 
experiment,  was  that  which  is  now  destroyed 
in  the  instance  of  the  Cherokees." 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  on  the  lottery 
system,  inserted  in  our  last  number,  it  was  in- 
timated that  this  subject  was  undergoing  an 
examination  by  a  committee  of  our  citizens 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  a  meeting 
might  be  expected  on  the  call  of  this  commitT 
tee  to  take  measures  for  petitioning  the  legis- 
lature to  abolish  the  system  altogether.  This 
meeting  has  since  been  held,  and  the  report 
from  the  committee  received  and  unanimously 
adopted.  A  forcible  memorial,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  paper  of  to-day,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  submitted  by  the  committee,  and  also 
unanimously  adopted,  and  means  were  taken 
to  secure  an  extensive  circulation  of  both 
these  documents  among  our  citizens.  We 
know  of  no  subject  which  now  engages  pub- 
lic attention  better  fitted  to  arouse  our  moral 
sympathies,  and  no  time  when  vigorous  efforts 
to  eradicate  this  monstrous  and  growing  evil 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  present  executive  has  brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  improved  for  much 
good.  The  system  itself,  although  frequently 
resorted  to,  has  never  been  a  favourite  with 
the  legislature.  Some  benevolent,  or  strange 
to  say,  religious  objects,  some  great  public 
benefit,  the  promotion  of  internal  improve- 
ment, or  the  like,  have  generally  been  found 
necessary  to  procure  a  grant,  while,  on  the 
statute  book,  all  lotteries  are  denounced  "  as 
common  and  public  nuisances,  and  against  the 
common  good  and  welfare! !" 

We  indulge  tlie  hope  that  the  subject  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  so  spi- 
ritedly taken  it  in  hand,  but  that  all  just  means 
will  be  used  to  impress,  first,  upon  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  generally,  the  liigh  importance 
of  the  movement,  and  through  them  on  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  the  indispensable 
obligation  to  interpose  speedily  and  effectually, 
and  retrace  those  steps  which  have  led  to  all 
these  evils. 

Viewing  this  subject  as  moralists  and  Chris- 
tians, and  feeling  deeply  anxious  that  this  foul 
blot  upon  our  legislation  should  be  erased  from 
the  statute  book,  wc  earnestly  desire  the  union 
of  all  good  citizens  in  the  present  effort.  The 


evil  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legislature,  which 
should  esteem  any  sacrifice  cheap  that  would 
rid  industry  of  one  of  its  most  formidable 
and  insidious  enemies,  and  snatch  from  temp- 
tation, from  impending  guilt,  and  a  disgrace- 
ful end,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow 
beings.  How  monstrous  is  it,  that  the  author- 
ity under  which  lottery  gambling  is  pursued 
to  such  an  enormous  extent,  should  emanate 
from  the  body  which  charters  savings  banks — 
founds  schools — punishes  immorality,  and  lev- 
els the  heaviest  artillery  of  the  lavp  against 
those  crimes  of  which  there  does  not  exist  a 
more  fruitful  cause  than  these  very  lotteries  of 
its  own  creation ! 

The  article  of  last  week,  above  alluded  to, 
contained  a  short  but  interesting  exposition  of 
some  of  the  prominent  evils  of  this  alarming 
vice.  In  the  strong  and  unqualified  language 
of  condemnation  of  our  correspondent,  all  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  and  knowledge  to  judge 
correctly,  must,  we  are  sure,  fully  concur. 
That  177  lottery  offices  should  exist  and  be 
supported  in  this  city  alone,  and  440  lotteries 
be  drawn  within  the  Union  in  a  single  year, 
making  an  aggregate  amount  of  tickets  of- 
fered for  sale,  during  the  same  brief  space,  of 
32  millions  of  dollars,  are  startling  facts,  of 
which  few,  probably,  had  before  a  suspicion, 
or  had  ranked  even  among  possibilities.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  related,  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  thousands  of  per- 
sons could  be  ^en  for  days  together  engaged 
in  the  fields  with  various  species  of  gambling. 
Their  laws  imposed  no  restraint, — they  felt  no 
moral  impediment, — they  acted,  therefore, 
openly  and  without  disguise,  and  surely  few 
spectacles  could  be  presented  more  sickening 
to  the  heart.  We  have,  by  no  means,  sunk  so 
low, — we  have  thousands  wlio  loathe  and  de- 
plore, and  oppose  this  unhallowed  employ- 
ment ;  yet  if  the  whole  business  of  the  lotte- 
ries which  is  daily  transacted  amongst  us, 
could  be  exposed  in  its  naked  deformity  to 
public  view,  we  would  be  compelled  to  go 
back  to  the  history  of  these  unenlightened 
islanders  for  a  parallel. 

Two  slight  inaccuracies  in  matters  of  fact 
have  been  pointed  out,  as  occurring  in  the 
same  article  ;  ihe  first,  in  the  statement  that 
the  act  of  assembly  of  1811,  authorised  the 
Union  Canal  Company  to  raise  a  certain  an- 
nual sum  by  lottery,  until  the  tolls  on  the  canal 
were  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  sub- 
scriptions (of  stock),  and  that  Yates  &  M'ln- 
lire  soon  after  purchased  this  right  of  the 
company.  The  act  of  1811,  it  appears,  does 
confer  upon  the  company  a  right  to  raise  a 
specific  sum  of  money  by  lottery  ;  but  the 
grant  which  is  ascribed  to  this  act  for  "  rais- 
ing an  annual  sum,  c^-c."  was  given  by  a  later 
act  of  1821,  and  it  was  not  till  after  this  pe- 
riod that  Yates  &  M'Intire  became  the  pur- 
chasers, &-C. 

The  second  error  regards  the  amount  paid 
by  Yates  &  M'Intire  for  this  privilege.  It 
should  have  been  30,000  instead  of  15,000 
dollars. 
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From  the  Monthli/  Review. 
LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATURALIST.* 

Amongst  the  many  improvements  which  a 
more  diffused  and  liberal  system  of  education 
is  every  where  producing  around  us,  there  are 
none  to  be  contemplated  with  greater  satis- 
faction, than  those  which  serve  to  render 
mankind  familiarly  conversant  with  the  works 
of  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful  that 
those  works,  enchanting  above  all  the  mira- 
cles of  art  for  their  number,  their  variety, 
-their  beauty,  and  their  harmony,  should  ever 
have  -been  neglected  in  any  nation,  whether 
savage  or  civilized.  Were  we  to  awake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  sky  to  see  it  illuminated  for  the  first  time 
by  the  full  moon,  we  should  remain  to  gaze 
'Upon  it  with  intense  admiration,  and  follow 
it  with  trembling  delight  through  its  path  in 
the  heavens,  until  it  faded  away  from  our  eyes 
in  the  lustre  of  morning.  How  astonished 
should  we  not  be,  were  we,  in  like  manner, 
to  behold  but  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  the 
myriads  of  worlds,  which  we  call  stars,  sus- 
pended it!  the  canopy  of  azure,  that  spreads 
above  us,  like  so  many  golden  fires,  to  light 
and  beautify  our  world.  To  descend  to  lesser 
things,  what  should  we  think,  if  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  summer 
were  heralded  by  groups  of  those  winged  in- 
sects, which,  under  the  name  of  butterflies, 
chine  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  per- 
form their  evolutions  with  so  much  apparent 
enjoyment  among  the  flowers  which  ornament 
our  gardens  and  our  fields?  We  should  be 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  uniform  elegance 
and  taste,  the  variety  and  splendour  of  the 
style  in  which  their  wings  are  painted.  But 
were  we  enabled  to  learn,  by  studying  their 
history,  that  all  these  bright  and  happy  crea- 
tures had  been,  but  some  little  week  or  two 
before,  nothing  more  than  the  dull  wretched 
looking  caterpillars,  which  devoured  the 
leaves  of  our  fruit  trees,  and  crawled  along  in 
our  paths,  the  objects  of  our  pity  or  con- 
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tempt,  we  should  be  electrified  by  the 
discovery,  and  feel  that  we  were,  indeed, 
living  in  a  sacred  place,  a  place  of  mysteries 
and  of  influences  beyond  our  compiehension 
the  laboratory  of  an  Almighty  power,  in 
which  every  thing  bears  witness  to  his  pre 
sence. 

And  can  these  salutary,  these  gratifying 
feelings  of  admiration,  of  astonishment,  of 
conviction,  that  we  inhabit  a  land  of  mystery, 
never  be  produced  because  we  may  behold 
the  moon  and  stars  almost  every  night,  and 
because,  from  childhood  upwards,  we  have 
seen  the  butterfly,  and  perhaps  know  a  little 
of  its  history  ?  Is  it  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  our  familiarity  with  natural  objects, 
that  they  have  no  attractions  for  us,  and  can 
afford  us  neither  entertainment  nor  instruc- 
tion ?  No  one  will  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  initiated  even  in  the  elements  of  natural 
history.  We  do  not  speak  of  those  persons 
who  make  nature  the  study  of  their  lives,  and 
are  perfect  masters  of  all  her  productions. 
The  labour  which  such  persons  undergo  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  object  is  very  considerable; 
but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  pure 
pleasures  which  they  enjoy.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary,  in  order  to  taste  those  plea- 
sures to  a  certain  degree,  that  we  should  be 
skilled  in  the  construction  of  every  plant,  the 
anatomy  of  every  bird,  the  habits  of  every 
insect,  which  we  behold.  The  only  condition 
which  nature  exacts,  as  the  price  of  the  gra- 
tification and  mental  improvement  which 
her  works  can  so  abundantly  yield,  is  simply 
a  moderate  attention  to  the  ample  volume 
which  she  has  unfolded  to  man  ;  a  volume  in 
which,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  text  is  so  pecu- 
liarly composed  for  his  benefit,  and  so  suited 
to  his  vision,  that  of  all  the  myriads  of  eyes 
which  look  upon  it,  no  eye  but  his  can  read, 
no  mind  save  his,  appreciate  its  sublime  dis- 
course. 

It  is  therefore,  with  a  very  lively  satis- 
faction, that  we  undertake  to  recommend  to 
the  particular  attention  of  the  public,  the 
letters  which  Dr.  Drummond  has  just  pub- 
lished. We  know  of  no  work,  compressed 
within  the  same  limits,  which  seems  to  us  so 
happily  calculated  to  generate  in  a  young 
mind,  to  sustain  in  the  matured,  and  to  reno- 
vate in  the  old,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  under 
all  her  forms.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters,  in  which  the  author  treats,  in  a 
familiar  style,  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
which  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
and  the  ocean,  present  to  our  contemplation. 
He  goes  into  the  history  of  each  of  those 
objects,  just  far  enough  to  render  the  out- 
lines of  nature  intelligible  to  the  least 


cultivated  mind,  and  he  adds  reflections> 
occasionally,  of  admiration,  wiiich,  breathing 
his  own  feelings  in  eloquent  language,  are 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  kindred  emotions 
in  the  hearts  of  others. 

In  a  preceding  article  we  stated  our  regret, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  was  not  ge- 
nerally made  a  necessary  branch  of  education. 
Dr.  Drummond  expresses  himself  in  almost 
similar  terms,  and  very  .truly  observes,  that, 
"so  far  from  children  being  encouraged  to 
look  upon  the  animals  around  them  as  objects 
formed  by  the  Almighty,  and,  therefore,  cared 
for  by  him  as  well  as  themselves,  they  are  too 
often  taught  the  unjust  and  pernicious  lesson 
of  destroying,  and  even,  what  is  worse,  tor- 
menting all  such  unfortunate  creatures  as 
may  fall  into  their  hands."  Thus  they  tram- 
ple on  and  cut  up  worms,  tear  off  the  wings 
of  butterflies,  torture  beetles  and  moths,  by 
running  pins  through  them,  without  any  sort 
of  remorse.  Above  all,  they  feel  a  most 
heartless  pleasure  in  robbing  birds'  nests,  and 
in  breaking  the  eggs  for  their  amusement, 
which  they  could  never  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  do,  if  they  had  been  instructed 
betimes,  that  those  little  productions  which 
they  thus  wickedly  destroy,  are  among  the 
most  wonderful  objects  in  the  universe.  Who, 
on  seeiiTg  the  liquid  which  they  contain,  would 
suppose,  if  he  had  not  been  told,  that  if  left 
to  the  care  of  the  parent  bird,  it  would,  in  due 
course  of  time,  void  of  form  and  member  as  it 
might  seem  to  his  eye,  be  converted  into  a 
dove,  a  swan,  or  an  eagle  ?  To  him  there  is 
no  apparent  difference  in  the  liquid  which  fills 
different  eggs;  and  yet  one  shall  become  a 
nightingale,  to  delight  the  woods  with  its 
amorous  descant,  another  a  peacock,  to  dazzle 
Us  with  his  golden  plumage.  Should  we 
chance  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
we  may  there  meet  with  a  similar  liquid, 
contained  within  a  shell,  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently matured  by  the  sun,  becomes  a  croco- 
dile, clothed  in  a  coat  of  armour  of  the  most 
perfect  construction,  which  is  capable  of 
resisting  a  musket  bullet,  and  armed  with  a 
set  of  teeth,  that  render  him  the  tyrant  of  the 
waters,  on  whose  banks  he  is  produced. 

Even  the  crocodile's  egg,  however,  and 
much  more  the  creature  into  which  it  is 
transformed,  should  be  to  us  an  object  of 
interest.  We  call  it  a  monster  ;  but  we  should 
know  that  it  does  not  deserve  that  name  if  it 
be  like  the  rest  of  its  species,  and  pursue  their 
general  habits  and  propensities.  Those  ani- 
mals to  which,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
we  are  apt  to  give  the  name  of  monsters,  are 
miracles  of  creative  power,  and  ought  to  be 
so  considered.  Toads  and  frogs,  harmless 
though  they  be,  and  really  very  curious  little 
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beiDgs  in  their  conformation,  we  too  often 
destroy  for  what  we  call  their  ugliness; 
whereas  we  should  rather  endeavour  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  their  history,  and 
learn  the  wonderful  aptitude  Avhich  their 
organization  possesses,  for  the  habits  of  exist- 
ence to  which  they  are  destined.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond's  advice  against  the  cruel  and  unjust 
treatment,  which  the  weak  and  defenceless 
tribes  of  the  creation  very  generally  expe- 
rience from  mankind,  cannot  be  too  widely 
propagated. 

"  I  hope  you  will  learn  better  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  nature,  than  to  destroy  anything 
without  having  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 
Kill  nothing  through  mere  wantonness  or  ca- 
price :  for  such  practices  can  only  belong  to 
an  unfeeling  and  unamiable  mind.  If  an 
object  is  to  be  gained  worth  the  sacrifice,  then 
let  the  animal  die  ;  but  let  its  death  be  as 
easy  as  possible :  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  sci- 
ence, you  must  deprive  animals  of  their  being, 
make  it  a  point  otherwise  to  save  all  you  can. 
In  your  evening  walk  avoid  the  snail  that 
crosses  your  path :  if  a  beetle  lies  sunning 
itself  on  the  highway,  where  the  next  passing 
foot  may  trample  on  it,  throw  it  out  of  danger 
over  the  hedge:  if  an  insect  is  struggling  in 
the  water,  save  it  from  drowning:  'and,' 
perhaps  you  would  say,  '  if  a  fly  is  uttering 
its  death-cry  in  the  embrace  of  a  spider,  save 
it  from  the  clutches  of  the  robber?'  Surely 
not ;  the  spider  is  committing  no  wanton,  no 
unnecessary  murder.  You  might  with  equal 
justice  cut  the  net  of  the  fisherman,  and  com- 
mit his  capture  to  the  deep.  The  spider  may 
have  had  his  net  spread  for  weeks  without 
success  until  now,  and  the  fly  you  would 
rescue  is  as  much  a  lawful  prize  as  a  trout 
hooked  by  the  tackle  of  old  Walton  himself, 
with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  the  old  pis- 
cator  fished  for  amusement,  but  the  spider 
entraps  his  prey  for  a  livelihood,  so  that  in 
depriving  him  of  his  fly,  you  migiit  siibjcct 
him  to  an  additional  three  weeks'  fast. 

"  By  doing  acts  of  humanity  you  may  more 
than  counterbalance  the  waste  of  life  requisite 
for  the  completion  of  your  cabinet  or  museum, 
if  you  form  citiier  ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  a  gentle  and  feeling  disposition,  such  as  1 
wish  you  to  possess,  to  be  able  to  say,  with  t^.o 
authors  of  that  great  woik,the  Inlrodnctioiito 
Entomology,  'for  my  own  part,  I  question, 
whether  the  drovi'ning  individuals  which  I 
have  saved  from  destruction,  would  not  far 
outnumber  all  that  I  ever  sacrificed  to  sci- 
ence.'"—pp.  13,14. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  men 
the  lower  beings  of  creation  witii  cruelty,  or 
even  to  look  upon  tiicm  without  interest  and 
admiration,  if  natural  history  were  more 
generally  cultivated,  and  especially  if  it  were 
taught  and  attended  to,  as  Dr.  Drummond 
insists  it  ought  to  he,  "  as  a  part  of  natural 


have  for  its  chief  end  and  aim  the  perfection 
or  improvement  of  some  system  of  classifica- 
tion, without  looking  much  further  j  the  other 
(the  constant  reference  to  the  Deity)  must 
ever  continue  to  ennoble  our  minds,  to  raise 
us  every  day  to  higher  and  higher  conceptions 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  to 
afford  a  happiness,  as  pure,  perhaps,  and  as 
permanently  exquisite,  as  man,  in  his  present 
state  of  being,  can  possibly  enjoy." 

There  are  some  appearances  in  nature,  the 
causes  of  which  no  human  investigation  has 
yet  succeeded,  or  probably  ever  will  succeed, 
in  explaining.  As  for  instance,  the  hyber- 
nation, or  winter's  sleep  of  the  bat,  without 
which  it  could  not  continue  beyond  a  single 
season,  and  which  therefore  must  be  admired 
as  a  striking  instance  of  divine  care.  If  the 
respiration  of  the  common  mouse,  or  of  any 
other  animal  not  intended  to  pass  the  winter 
in  this  manner,  were  suspended,  even  for  a 
short  time,  it  would  forthwith  die.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
bat  to  account  for  this  difference  in  its  habits, 
or  to  show  by  what  means  the  spark  of  life  is 
preserved,  amid  cold  and  tempest,  in  its 
breast,  to  light  up  again  when  the  genial  sea- 
son returns.  But  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  it 
becomes  us  to  investigate  them  as  far  as  we 
cajn  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  solve  them,  still  it  will 
be  our  duty,  as  it  should  be  our  delight,  to 
admire  the  wondrous  display  of  power  which 
they  exhibit.  This  habit  of  inquiry  gives  tfS 
an  immediate  and  indefatigable  interest  in 
the  most  common  objects  by  which  we  are 
surrounded. 

"  Suppose  that  you  were  in  a  great  gallery 
of  exquisite  paintings,  but  that  you  knew 
nothing  whatever  either  of  the  landscapes,  the 
figures,  or  the  architecture  represented  in 
them,  or  of  the  artists  by  whom  they  were 
executed  ;  do  you  pretend  to  say,  that  you 
could  have  as  much  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  pictures,  as  if  you  knew  their  whole  his- 
tory, or  even  a  part  of  it?  'No,'  you  will 
reply;  '  but  still  I  could  admire  their  beauty, 
and  the  skill  of  the  painter.'  Yes,  my  young 
friend  ;  but  even  here  you  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  deceiving  yourself.  You  may  admire 
a  fine  painting  as  you  would  a  fine  and  real 
prospect  in  nature  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that 
both  in  nature  and  in  paintings,  people  see 
things  very  differently  from  each  other.  Sup- 
pose an  artist  were  to  join  you  in  the  picture 
gallery,  would  he  and  you  see  in  all  points 
alike,  think  you?  No;  he  would  observe  a 
o  treat]  thousand  beauties,  a  thousand  tilings  to  give 
him  delight  and  inspire  him  with  enthusiasm, 
of  which  you  could  have  no  conception  ;  and 
the  same  would  happen,  also,  were  you  placed 
in  natural  scenery  together.  You,  indeed, 
would  see  the  landscape,  and  you  might  think 
it  beautiful  ;  but  while  you  were  only  seeing. 


religion."  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  j /itMVOuld  be  analyzing.  The  effects  of  light 
which  he  entertains  uniformly  throughout  his, and  shade,  the  groupings  of  trees,  the  con- 
work,  inculcating,  that  as  a  science  it  loses  trasts  and  blendings  of  tints,  the  aerial 
much  of  its  intended  value,  if  it  be  not  at-  perspective,  the  composition  of  parts  of  the 
tended  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  Deity  ^  whole,  with  various  other  particulars,  would 
as  the  final  cause  of  all  things.  "  The  one  find  important  employment  for  his  thoughts, 
(the  science)  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  de 


generate  into  a  mere  love  for  the  curious,  or 


and  give  him  a  vast  advantage  over  the  com 
paratiyely  cold  and  passive  impressions  which 


these  characteristic  properties  of  landscape- 
would  make  on  your  mind.  Now,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  this  is  a  species  of  study  which  I 
wish  you  to  attend  to.  You  may  neither  have 
time  nor  talent  to  become  a  practical  artist,,, 
but  still  you  may  become  a  judge  of  painting, 
and  consequently  see  nature  herself  with  a 
painter's  eye  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
to  see  her  almost  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  sense. 

"  I  would  recommend  particularly  the  prac- 
tice of  sketching  from  nature.  A  sketch  taken 
on  the  spot  serves  to  perpetuate,  asjit  were, 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  at  the 
time  placed,  and  recalls,  even  many  years 
afterwards-,  a  vivid  recollection  of  scenes 
which  otherwise,  perhaps,  might  have  faded 
from  the  memory. 

"  To  return  to  our  gallery  :  you  see  before 
you  a  portrait,  but  you  know  not  for  whom  it 
is  meant.  Should  yoa  not,  therefore,  inquire 
whose  it  is?  Surely:  well,  you  learn  that  it 
is  Sir  Isaac  Newton's.  Does  this  produce  any 
revolution  in  your  thoughts  and  feelings?  do 
you  merely  see  a  picture  now,  and  nothing 
farther  ?  do  not  the  very  tints,  reflected  from 
the  canvass,  speak  of  that  mighty  genius  who 
decomposed  the  solar  ray,  and  demonstrated, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  the  compound 
nature  of  light  ?  Does  not  the  mere  name  of 
Newton  at  once  connect  your  thoughts  with 
the  great  law  of  gravitation,  that  binds  the 
planets  in  their  course,  and  regulates  the 
motions  of  countless  worlds  ;  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  law,  do  you  not  venerate  the 
name  when  sounded  in  your  ear  ?  and  would 
you  not  feel  impressed  with  a  generous  awe 
even  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher? Yes;  you  could  not  help  it.  And 
why  ?  Because  you  are  acquainted  with  his 
discoveries  and  character.  But  if  you  knew 
nothing  of  these — had  you  never  heard  of 
Newton — would  your  being  told  who  the 
picture  meant  to  represent,  excite  any  mental 
emotion?  No;  because  it  would  make  no 
chord  of  feeling  vibrate,  and  the  picture  would 
not  be  one  whit  more  high  in  your  estimation 
than  at  first.  The  word  Newton  could  throw 
no  halloAved  charm  over  it  if  you  knew  nothing 
about  him  ;  and  you  would  consider  it  merely 
as  a  painted  canvass.  No  portrait  of  Newton 
does,  I  believe,  exist:  but  this  makes  little 
difference, — that  of  any  other  great  man  will 
support  my  illustration,  and  it  need  not  be 
am])lified. 

"  Now  this  is  exactly  what  occurs  so  often 
in  the  great  temple  (gallery  I  cannot  call  it} 
of  nature.  A  man  will  go  armed  with  his 
fishing  tackle,  and  will  spend  whole  hours, 
day  after  day  at  a  river's  side,  fishing  for  trout. 
He  sees  the  animals,  the  plants,  the  rocks,  the 
various  features  of  the  scenery,  the  sky  above,, 
and  the  flood  below ;  he  may  be  pleased,  be 
charmed  with  them,  if  he  choose  to  think  so,, 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  much  delight,  he  may 
be  in  comparative  darkness.  What  arc  the 
animals,  the  plants,  the  landscapes,  to  him,  if 
he  knew  nothing  more  than  simply  that  they 
are  such?  There  is  a  secret  charm,  I  grant 
you,  in  all  these,  and  an  undcfinabic  sensation 
of  pleasurable  feelings  in  our  minds  respect- 
ing them,  which  I  believe  to  be  instinctive,  i-^ 
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excited  by  their  view ;  but  still  tbey  are  like 
the  pictures  in  the  gallery,— they  please  the 
eye,  we  like  them,  and  there,  generally,  the 
matter  ends.  But  let  me  recommend  to  you 
to  inquire,  to  putquestions,  to  find  out  sources 
of  information  respecting  them.  Along  with 
the  portrait,  get  a  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter and  history.  Make  use  of  some  system 
of  classification,  and  learn  to  refer  any  animal, 
plant,  or  mineral  you  meet  with,  to  its  class, 
order,  genus,  and  species.  You  will  find 
p-ood  instructions  on  this  head,  in  the  first 
part  of  Withering's  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,  so  far  as  relates  to  botany  ;  but  ana- 
logous methods  are  used  in  the  other  king- 
doms of  nature.  When  the  scientific  name 
has  been  gained,  you  have  a  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  species,  so  far  as  is  known. 
The  synonymes,  or  references  in  the  system 
you  make  use  of,  will  refer  you  to  the  authors 
•wiio  have  written  upon  or  figured  the  species 
you  are  investigating;  and  thus  you  may 
become  intimate  with  the  animals,  plants  and 
minerals  you  meet  with,  if  you  choose  to  take 
the  trouble,  or  rather,  1  would  say,  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  so." — pp.  36 — 40. 

For  the  acquisition  of  all  these  sources  of 
enjoyment,  a  systematic  knowledge  of  things, 
though  in  itself  every  way  commendable,  is 
not  a:t  all  necessary.  A  few  names  and  clas- 
sifications, nay,  a  slight  and  superficial  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  provided  the  student  be  but 
sufl[iciently  impressed  with  the  knowledge, 
and  always  ready  to  remark,  that  the  objects 
vvhich  he  sees  are  the  works  of  the  Deity,  will 
furnish  him  with  a  fund  of  reflection,  which 
it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  exhaust.  If  a 
man  in  this  tone  of  mind  explore  the  banks 
of  a  lake  or  river,  has  he  npt  in  himself  a 
store  of  solid  occupation  much  superior  to 
that  of  throwing  an  artificial  fly,  or  torturing 
a  worm  upon  a  hook?  If  he  sketch  the  sce- 
nery before  him,  or  examine  an  insect,  or 
■dissect  a  flower,  not  as  things  that  have  come 
there  he  knows  not  why  or  wherefore,  but  as 
examples  of  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
God, — as  objects  which  were  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  Him,  else  he  would  not  have  made 
them,  and  therefore  must  be  worthy  the 
admiration  of  us,  who  have  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  seeing  him  in  his  works ;  that 
man  has  in  himself  sources  of  pleasure,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  thing  arising  from 
ordinary  amusements. 

The  transformation  of  the  butterfly,  the 
remarkable  ingenuity  of  the  caddis  worm,  in 
giving  to  its  mansion  in  the  waters  just  as 
much  buoyancy  as  is  necessary,  without  ma- 
king it  too  light  to  float,  or  too  heavy  to  anchor 
it  in  one  place  ;  the  rope-making  powers  of 
the  muscle,  when,  by  mooring  itself  to  a  rock 
it  wishes  to  secure  itself  against  the  coming 
storm ; — the  history  of  the  wren  and  the 
ostrich, — afibrd  to  the  amiable  author  the 
materials  for  several  observations,  equally 
amusing  and  instructive.  He  does  not  agree 
with  those  philosophers  who  have  said,  that  all 
the  actions  of  animals  are  the  result  of  mere 
instinct,  and  that  man  is  the  only  being  on 
this  earth  endowed  with  reason.  On  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that  the  great  portion,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  lower  animals,  are  governed, 


some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less  extent,  by  a 
reasoning  faculty,  which  enables  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  improve,  in  some  respects, 
their  natural  instincts,  to  correct  them  when 
they  might  be  injurious  if  acted  upon,  and  to 
vary  them  occasionally,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  That  this  faculty,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  when  compared  with  that 
of  man,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  transmitting 
its  individual  acquisitions  to  the  species,  are 
facts  that,  when  properly  considered,  do  not 
militate  against  Dr.  Drummond's  opinion 
which,  indeed,  happens  to  be  one  that  is  now 
very  generally  received. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  LIBERIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  79.) 

The  agriculture  of  the  colony,  although 
much  improved,  still  remains  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state  ;  we  have  not  as  yet  adopted  to 
any  extent  the  agricultural  improvements  of 
civilized  countries,  nor  do  I  think  we  are  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  the  proper  time 
for  planting  such  vegetables  as  are  not  indi- 
genous to  tliis  country  ;  but  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  do  well,  whenever  we  shall,  by  a 
series  of  well-conducted  experiments,  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  season  and  mode  of 
cultivation  best  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  crops  of  last  year  did  not  succeed  well 
in  consequence  of  the  unusual  drought :  the 
rice  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  any 
other,  as  we  do  not  here,  as  in  the  southern 
states,  plant  it  in  low  situations  which  can  be 
readily  irrigated  from  the  adjacent  water 
courses  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  seen 


growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the 
highest  grounds,  depending  solely  for  its 
prosperity  on  the  copious  shovvets  which  usu- 
ally fall  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  year. 
We  are,  however,  getting  into  the  way  of 
raising  Indian  corn,  though  not  to  an  extent 
sufliicient  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  article  of  sub- 
sistence. The  corn  of  this  country  is  of  an 
inferior  kind,  and  not  near  so  productive  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  ears  are 
shorter  and  the  grain  smaller.  I  think  a  few 
bushels  of  our  best  corn,  for  seed,  would  do 
well,  and  should  be  sent  out  with  every  ex- 
pedition. 

The  generality  of  emigrants,  finding  they 
can  acquire  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families  by  other  pursuits,  are  very  apt 
to  consider  agriculture  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  defer  the  improvement  of  their 
farm  lands  to  some  distant  period.  One  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  more  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  is  the  mania  for  trading 
which  pervades  all  classes.  Emigrants  on  their 
arrival,  se^  examples  where  men,  by  devoting 
themselves  solely  to  commercial  pursuits,  have 
attained  comparative  affluence,  and  are  but  too 
apt  to  imagine  the  same  road  to  fortune  is 
open  to  themselves,  without  reflecting  they 
have  not  the  requisite  experience  which  the 
others  have  acquired  through  many  privations 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices.  For  it  is  impossible 
for  a  stranger  to  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  natives,  who,  by  their  constant  inter- 
course with  the  colony,  have  acquired  a  degree 


of  shrewdness,  which  would  baflle  the  skill 
of  any  but  those,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
among  them,  have  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  their  habits  and  manners,  and  able  to 
perceive  and  avail  them.selves  of  advantages, 
which  would  be  overlooked  by  those  not  pos- 
sessed of  similar  information.  « 

Another  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  arises  from  the  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence of  many  who  arc  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. They  have  just  been  emancipated,  and 
are  not  only  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  that  will  accrue  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  forced  to  work,  that  they  will  not 
voluntarily  exert  themselves  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  procure  a  miserable 
and  precarious  subsistence  ;  having  never 
been  permitted  to  act  or  think  for  themselves, 
they  are  in  point  of  industry  and  intelligence 
far  below  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  really 
know  not  how  to  provide  for  their  future 
wants. 

This  is,  I  must  confess,  by  no  means  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  state  of  our  agricul- 
ture ;  still  it  has,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous opposing  obstacles,  made  considerable 
advancement,  and  instances  are  not  wanting, 
where  individuals,  by  perseverance  and  indus- 
try, and  confining  their  attention  solely  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms,  have  not  only  plac- 
ed their  families  in  situations  of  ease  and 
comfort,  hut  have  considerable  surplus  pro- 
duce to  dispose  of.  Our  progress,  it  is  true, 
has  not  been  rapid,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
our  arriving  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
as  will  enable  us  to  rely  entirely  on  our  own 
resources,  and  render  us  independent  of  fo- 
reign aid. 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  during  the 
past,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year.  Within  this  period  46  vessels  have 
visited  our  port ;  of  this  number,  21  were 
American,  and  a  majority  of  the  remainder 
English ;  our  exports  amounted  to  jjSSjQll  25, 
and  the  value  of  merchandise  and  produce  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  about 
^23,016  65.  This  statement  is  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  port  officer  and  the  books 
of  our  principal  merchants,  and  is  as  correct 
as  the  nature  of  circumstances  will  admit; 
perhaps  about  one-sixth  might  be  added  to 
amount  of  exports  and  goods  on  hand,  as  there 
are  several  persons  who  do  not  devote  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  commerce,  and  who  are 
unable,  from  their  limited  means,  to  form 
any  thing  like  a  correct  statement  of  their 
afl^airs. 

Much  of  the  produce  exported,  is  brought 
into  the  colony  by  our  small  vessels  trading 
along  the  coast,  and  from  private  factories 
established  at  various  points  from  Cape  Mount 
to  Grand  Bassa — we  have  also  a  brisk,  though 
not  so  profitable  a  trade  with  the  interior, 
particularly  the  Condo  country,  of  which  Bo 
Poro  is  the  capital ;  but  the  practice  of  cre- 
diting the  natives  to  a  large  amount,  and  the 
losses  that  have  occured  from  their  failing  to 
comply  with  their  contracts,  have  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  us  of  the  profits,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  derived  from  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  this  trade. 
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Our  relations  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
continue  to  be  of  the  most  amicable  kind; 
and  we  have  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
moral  influence,  the  effects  of  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  apparent.  Many  of  those  in 
our  immediate  vicinity  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  adopted  our  manners  and  habits — and 
mechanics  tofcrably  skilful,  who  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  their  trade  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  may  be  found  among 
them.  Tlie  policy  which  has  influenced  our 
intercourse  with  them  is  that  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  ail  disputes  occurring  between 
the  colonists  and  natives  have  so  invariably 
been  adjusted  upon  equitable  principles,  that 
they  will  frequently,  instead  of  abiding  by 
their  own  laws  and  usages,  prefer  having 
their  palavers  (or  disputes)  referred  to  us  for 
decision  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
see  natives  attending  our  court  of  monthly 
sessions  either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants ;  and 
such  is  the  confidence  tliey  have  in  the  jus- 
tice of  that  tribunal,  that  its  decrees  are 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  ;  nor  is  the  slightest 
murmur  heard,  even  from  the  party  against 
whom  the  decision  may  have  been  given. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  not  on  the  spot, 
nnd  witnessing  the  daily  evidences  of  the  fact, 
to  imagine  the  influence  we  have  acquired 
over  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  ;  they  ne- 
ver undertake  to  settle  an  affair  of  conse- 
quence without  first  asking  our  advice;  or 
attempt  to  retaliate  on  any  neighbouring  tribe, 
for  any  injury  they  may  have  sustained  at 
their  hands,  without  first  enquiring  if  "Go- 
vernor will  make  palaver,"  provided  they  do 
themselves  summary  justice. 

A  few  days  since,  I  was  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  from  king  Ba  Konka,  oflering  me 
the  choice  of  lands  to  any  extent,  provided  I 
would  make  a  settlement  in  his  neighbour- 
hood :  he  stated  they  couhl  never  feel  them- 
selves secure  until  they  were  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  our  people  ;  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  country  was  in  our  power,  we  ouglit 
to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  hostile 
tribes  :  he  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  will- 
ing to  surrender  all  authority  into  our  hands, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  objection  that  the 
laws  of  the  colony  should  supersede  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  country  hitherto  in 
force  among  them.  Similar  requests  are  made 
almost  daily,  and  was  it  prudent,  we  could  in 
a  short  time  receive  the  submission  of  nearly 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  same  terms ; 
but  sound  policy  forbids  that  we  should  in  all 
cases  accede  to  their  requests,  as  it  would  in 
all  probability  involve  us  in  troublesome  and 
destructive  wnrs  with  some  of  the  powerful 
tribes  more  in  the  interior — but  whenever  it 
can  1)0  done  with  safety,  or  where  they  are 
near  enough  for  us  to  afford  them  cfllciejit 
bui>port,  Ihcir  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

A  circumstance  ;  has  recently  occurred 
which  for  a  tinie  threatened  to  interrupt  our 
friendly^intcrcourse  with  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity  of  I/ittle  Cape  Mount;  but  which  I 
am  happy  to  inform  the  board  has  been  satis- 
taclorily  adjusted — the  facts  connected  with 
this  transaction  arc  as  follow  : 

In  the  catly  part  of  February  last,  the 
Agency  schooner,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 


tain William  'J'hompson,  was  despatched  to 
Little  Cape  Mount  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a  cargo  of  rice  ;  on  his  arrival  he  ascended 
the  river  and  anchored  opposite  the  town 
of  James  Williams,  who  is  one  of  fhe  chiefs; 
of  that  country.  While  laying  there,  a  dis- 
pute occurred  with  the  natives,  in  consequence 
of  his  attempting  to  seize  on  some  property,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  had  for 
a  longtime  been  due  by  him  from  whom  the 
property  was  taken.  The  natives  immediately 
collected  in  considerable  numbers, armed  with 
muskets  and  spears,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
convey  the  property  on  hoard,  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, several  shots  were  fired,  one  of  which 
took  effect,  severely  wounding  one  of  the 
crew  in  the  leg.  Captain  Thompson,  seeing 
his  men  placed  in  a  critical  situation,  opened 
a  fire  with  musketry  on  the  assailants,  but 
without  effect,  as  they  immediately  sheltered 
themselves  in  the  houses  and  bushes  on  the 
banks,  whence  they  continued  to  annoy  him 
severely  :  to  dislodge  them  from  this  position, 
he  opened  fire  from  a  four-pounder  pivot  gun. 
This  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  them,  and 
silencing  their  fire.  After  some  further  skir- 
mishing, he  succeeded  in  getting  possession 
of  the  persons  of  James  Williams,  and  three 
other  natives  of  note,  and  brought  them  all 
prisoners  to  this  place. 

They  were  arraigned  on  the  day  of 

February,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was 
consumed  in  their  tiial.  After  we  had  heard 
all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  colony, 
Williams  was  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
and  a  more  able  and  eloquent  one  I  never  lis- 
tened to.  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  figure :  it  was  some- 
what above  the  middle  height,  and  finely  pro- 
portioned ;  he  wore  a  large  robe,  the  folds  of 
which  were  disposed  so  as  to  resemble  the 
drapery  we  see  represented  on  ancient  statues, 
and  set  off  his  person  to  great  advantage. 
His  countenance  had  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence superior  to  the  generality  of  the  natives ; 
his  attitudes  were  easy  and  graceful ;  he  spoke 
very  deliberately,  weighed  well  vhat  he  had 
to  say,  before  he  gave  it  utterance  ;  and  the 
arguments  and  proofs  he  brought  forward  in 
su[)port  of  his  innocence,  were  conclusive, 
lie  closed  his  defence  with  an  appeal  to  our 
justice,  which  was  irresistible.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  he  was  fully  and  honourably  acquitted, 
and  himself  and  the  other  prisoners,  against 
wiiom  nothing  could  be  proved,  were  libera- 
ted. 

It  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  Williams,  in- 
stead of  being  guilty  of  the  assault,  exerted 
himself  to  the  uttermost  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  committing  hostilities;  and  that  it  was 
the  Jundo  people,  and  not  his  subjects,  who 
were  the  assailants.  Jundo  is  a  large  and 
populous  town,  about  fourteen  mil^  distant 
in  the  interior,  and  the  people  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  opposed  by  the  comparatively 
small  force  under  the  command  of  Williams. 

Although  Captain  Thompson  acted  very  im- 
properly in  attempting  by  force  and  arms  to 
compel  the  payment  of  a  private  debt,  and  wasi 
on  this  account  severely  censured  ;  still  the} 
consequences  of  this  affair  have  proved  highly; 
beneficial  to  the  colony.    These  people  have 


hitherto  deemed  themselves  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  power,  and  in  several  instances  openlj 
defied  us  ;  they  are  now  completely  humbled. 
We  not  only  struck  terror  into  the  inhabitants 
of  Little  Cape  Mount,  but  the  greatest  alarm 
prevailed  some  distance  in  the  interior,  and 
along  the  coast,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Gallenag. 
The  enclosed  note,  addressed  to  me  by  Sun- 
fish,  (by  whom  written  I  know  not,)  one  of 
the  chiefs  at  Shugrey,  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  panic,  and  the  ef- 
fects it  has  had  in  causing  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  the  slave-trade  at  that  place.  At 
present,  the  alarm  has  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided, and  they  are  all  anxious  to  renew 
their  intercourse  with  the  colony. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  board,  that  their 
resolution  directing  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  different  settlements  of  this 
colony,  has  been  carried  into  effect;  and  al- 
though comparatively  little  has  as  yet  bee^ 
effected,  enough  has  been  done  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  plan  will  succeed  beyond  our 
expectations ;  and  the  difiiculties  we  have 
hitherto  laboured  under,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
perly organized  system  of  education,  will  be 
entirely  obviated. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  edu- 
cation sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
utility,  are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  ;  and  public  sentiment,  in  favour  of 
our  schools,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  They 
begin  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  influence 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  will 
have  on  society,  and  are  willing  to  aid  in  ren- 
dering the  benevolent  designs  of  the  board  as 
efficient  as  possible. 

In  the  appointment  of  teachers,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  select  men  whose  personal  res- 
pectability could  not  be  called  in  question, 
and  who  were  not  merely  capable  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  oflice  with  ability,  but 
in  every  respect  to  be  relied  on  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  morals  of  tliose  entrusted  to  their 
care  ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few,  if  any  in 
the  colony,  better  qualified  to  meet  our  ex- 
pectations :  their  salaries  have  been  fixed  at 
1^400  per  annum  as  the  lowest  which  would 
command  the  services  of  competent  instruct- 
ors, and  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  engag- 
ing in  other  pursuits  which  would  interfere 
with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  returns, 
from  the  Monrovia  and  Caldwell  schools,  that 
99*  children  of  both  sexes  arc  now  reaping 
the  benefits  of  our  late  school  regulations,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  soon  as 
the  school  houses  now  building  are  completed 
the  number  will  be  moi-e  than  doubled,  as 
there  will  then  be  sufficient  accommodation 
for  all  the  children  in  both  settlements.  No 
school  has  as  yet  been  established  at  Mills- 
burg  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  building,  but 
this  difficulty  will  shortly  be  removed  as  the 
school  house  will  be  finished  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Liberia,  July  31. 
Our  schools  are  in  full  operation,  and 
1  should  time  and  health  permit,  I  will  by  the 
I  vessel  that  conveys  this,  send  you  the  first 
j  semi-annual  report — but  at  all  events,  it  will 

*  Later  letters  Biato  130. 
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be  forwarded  by  the  next  vessel  that  sails. 
The  schools  are  well  attended,  and  the  peo- 
ple favourably  disposed  towards  them.  1  en- 
close you  a  ground  plan  of  the  school  houses 
at  Caldwell  and  Monrovia;  that  at  Milisburg 
is  on  the  same  plan,  only  smaller,  18  by  20 
feet;  whereas,  the  others  are  20  by  24  feet ; 
the  cost  of  the  latter  will  be  <j^400  each  ;  they 
are  framed  buildings  built  of  the  best  materi- 
als, to  be  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  ceiled 
inside  with  boards  planed  and  jointed  ;  the 
desks  and  benches  will  be  a  separate  expense 
— the  house  at  Millsburgis  to  be  finished  in 
the  same  style  for  $350.  I  will  have  nearly 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  these 
houses,  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
for  the  present  year,  without  encroaching  on 
your  funds  at  home.  In  my  communication 
to  the  board,  I  have  enclosed  the  first  quar- 
terly report  from  the  Monrovia  and  Caldwell 
schools,  by  which  you  will  see  that  99*  scho- 
lars of  both  sexes  are  at  present  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  our  late  regulations — tiiis  num- 
ber will  be  more  than  doubled  as  soon  as  the 
new  houses  are  finished  ;  they  ought  to  have 
been  completed  long  ere  this,  but  the  unusual 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  this  season, 
renders  it  difl[icult  to  procure  timber. 

Can  you  obtain  through  our  friends  at  home, 
a  supply  of  paper,  copy  books,  slates,  ink, 
quills,  &c.  also  Lancasterian  sheets,  with 
setts  of  class  books  of  the  most  approved 
kind  ?  they  are  much  wanted,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  school  report  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  kind  to  be  sent  out.  Our  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Skinner,  promised  to  obtain  them 
by  donation,  in  New  England,  but  he  is  gone 
and  our  hopes  with  him.  I  wished  very  much 
that  he  could  have  reached  the  United  States  ; 
he  would  have  given  you  a  correct  statement 
of  things  here,  and  done  more  towards  re- 
moving erroneous  impressions  than  any  one 
who  has  visited  us  since  you  were  here.  I 
became  much  attached  to  him  and  frequently 
availed  myself  of  his  advice. 

*  The  returns  of  the  first  and  second  quarters, 
•how  126  on  the  list. 


THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as- 
Bembled  recently  at  Chattooga,  instead  of  the  usual 
place  of  meeting.  New  Echota.  This  arrangement 
was  made  for  '•  the  following  reasons  in  part,"'  as 
stated  by  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  in  the  an- 
nexed paragraphs,  which  we  copy  from  his  Message 
to  the  said  General  Council,  viz: 

"  1.  Because  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
eruel  treatment  which  our  citizens  have  experienced 
from  persons  acting  under  the  usurped  authority  of 
Georgia,  has  originated  from  the  extraordinary  course 
of  policy  which  the  present  administration  of  the  ge- 
neral government  has  adopted  and  exercised  towards 
OS — 

"  2.  Because  the  proper  authorities  of  this  nation 
•re  menaced  by  Georgia  with  an  ignominious  pu- 
nishment in  the  event  of  their  meeting  in  General 
Council  at  New  Kchota — 

"3.  It  was  apprehended  that  at  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Georgia  troops  to  arrest  the  members  of 
the  General  Council,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
amidst  so  great  a  concourse  of  our  citizens  as  would 
in  all  probability  have  attended  at  that  place,  such 
a  scene  would  have  occurred  as  oOght  ever  to  be 
deprecated ;  and  it  being  the  ardent  desire  of  this 
■sation,  that  the  peace  and  friendship  which  has  so 


happily  existed  with  the  United  Slates,  almost  half  a 
century,  should  be  for  tTjr  continued  inviolate,  you 
have  therefore  considered  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
conflict  with  the  Georgia  troops  on  this  occasion; — 
and  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  for  these  and 
other  reasons  only  have  I  been  induced,  at  this  time, 
to  meet  you  in  General  Council  at  Chattooga,  instead 
of  New  Echota." 

The  Message  complains,  that  after  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  had  promised  the  Cherokecs 
protection  of  their  soil,  and  had  stationed  troops  with- 
in their  territorial  limits  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  removing  and  excluding  intruders,  these 
troops  were  employed  in  preventing  the  Cherokees 
from  working  gold  mines,  helonging  to  tlicir  nation, 
and  were  at  length  withdrawn  irom  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. It  denounces  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
Georgia  to  the  Cherokees  as  repugnant  to  the  trea- 
ties and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  attempted 
"  for  the  express  object  of  perplexing  and  distressing 
them  by  intolerable  oppression,  that  they  may  be 
forced  to  surrender  their  lands  for  her  benefit."  We 
subjoin  another  extract  from  the  Message  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  style  and  topics  of  complaint. 

"  Georgia  has  surveyed  our  country  into  districts 
— she  has  placed  numerous  intruders  upon  our  soil, 
and  in  time  of  profound  peace  has  levied  troops,  and 
still  conlinucs  to  keep  them  in  service.  These  troops 
without  civil  precepts  have  arrested  our  citizens  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  marched  them  over  the 
country  with  chains  around  their  nocks,  and  without 
trials  have  imprisoned  them  in  a  jail  at  their  military 
station  !  Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  who,  under  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, were  sent  hither  by  the  benevolence  of  reli- 
gious associations,  to  instruct  tiie  Cherokees  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  arts  of  civilization, 
and  who  have  met  a  welcome  reception  in  this  nation, 
and  were  successfully  proscculing  the  objects  of  their 
laudable  and  peaceful  mission,  have  also  been  cruelly 
torn  from  their  families  and  ministerial  charge,  and 
similarly  treated  !  Two  of  these  worthy  and  inoffen- 
sive men,  who  had  been  delivered  over  to  llie  civil  au- 
thority of  Georgia,  under  the  charge  merely  of  re- 
siding in  this  nalion,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  a 
law  of  that  state  which  goes  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  every  free  citizen 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  sentenced  by  Judge  Clayton  to  the  penitentiary 
of  Georgia,  there  to  endure  hard  labour  for  the  term 
of  four  years." 

Reference  is  next  made  by  the  "  Principal  Chief" 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  application  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees 
for  an  injunction  against  Georgia,  and  it  is  stated — 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  the  law  of  Georgia  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  within  our  limits  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional." The  decision  of  Judge  Clayton,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Geoigia,  in  fivour  of  the  right  of  the 
Cherokees  to  dig  for  gold  within  their  territory,  and 
the  opposition  of  Gov.  Gilmer  to  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  that  decision,  are  next  spoken  of — Then,  the 
mode  of  paying  the  annuity  from  the  United  States 
government  to  the  Cherokees,  by  distributing  it  among 
individuals,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  treasurer,  and  the  employment  of  agents  to 
persuade  them  to  remove  individually  or  in  small  com- 
panies, are  warmly  denounced.  It  is  insisted  that  no 
evil  can  result  to  Georgia  or  the  United  Stales,  from 
the  continuance  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  separate  and 
independent  nation,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  On  this  topic  the  Message  says — 
"  A  weak  defenceless  community  as  we  are,  form- 
ing an, alliance  with,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of,  and  residing  in  the  heart  of  so  powerful  a  nation 
as  the  United  States,  and  having  surrendered  a  por- 
tion of  our  sovereignty  as  a  security  for  our  protec- 
tion, and  our  intercourse  being  confined  exclusively 
with  our  protector,  must  necessarily  produce  that 
identity  of  interest  and  bond  of  friendship  so  natural  to 
the  ties  of  such  an  alliance.  Something  has  also 
been  said  on  the  score  of  the  public  defence.  It  is 
true  our  population  at  present  is  small,  but  it  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected.  And  have 
not  the  Cherokees  at  all  times  been  ready  to  meet  the 
common  foe  of  the  United  States  ?  Did  they  not  suf- 
ficiently prove  to  the  world  their  disposition  on  this 


subject  during  the  last  war  ?  Did  they  not  meet  and 
fight  the  enemy  as  became  warriors?  Let  the  gal- 
lant commander,  who  now  administers  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  government,  answer.  Situated, 
therefore,  as  we  are,  under  the  fostering  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  magncninious  government,  there  is  every 
reason  to  cherish  the  hope  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  kind  and  generous  administration,  time  would  soon 
put  to  shame  and  lull  to  silence  all  the  sophistry  and 
unnatural  clamour  so  boisterously  paraded  against 
our  peaceful  continuance  upon  the  land  of  our  fa- 
thers. By  suitable  encouragement  and  proper  cul- 
ture, the  arts  and  sciences  would  soon  flourish  in  every 
section  of  our  nation,  and  the  happy  period  be  has- 
tened when  an  incorporation  into  the  great  family  of 
the  American  Republic  would  be  greeted  by  every 
patriot,  and  posterity  hail  the  event  with  grateful 
rejoicings.  May  such  ever  be  the  views  and  the 
prospects  to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  for  our 
posterity  the  inestimable  advantages  and  enjoyments, 
rights  and  liberties,  guaranteed  by  treaties  in  our  pre- 
sent location.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  removal  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government,  to  a  barren 
and  inhospitable  rcgion,_we  can  flatter  ourselves  with 
no  other  prospect  than  the  degradation,  dispersion, 
and  ultimate  extinction  of  our  race." 

The  Message  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  "  arranormenls  for  raising  a  fund 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government" — to  the 
importance  of  "  providing  for  the  determination  of 
questions  of  controversy  between  citizens" — to  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  public  press — to  the  expedi- 
ency "  of  appointing  a  delegation  to  represent  the 
nation  before  the  government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  approaching  session  of  Congress"' — and  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops  of  this  year  and  the  last. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  Central  School 
Association,  held  on  the  19lh  instant,  the 
following  report  was  read,  approved,  and  di- 
rected to  be  printed  : — 

To  Friends'  Central  ScJiool  Association. 

The  managers  submit  the  following  sum- 
mary of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year. 
Immediately  after  their  appointment  a  com- 
mitee  was  charged  with  the  care  of  procuring 
a  suitable  farm  for  locating  the  school.  Thia 
committee  diligently  attended  to  their  duty, 
and  examined  every  place  ofi'ered  for  sale 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  answer  our  purpose.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  our  being  suited,  were  however 
great,  and  seemed  for  many  months  insupera- 
ble. 

We  wished  to  procure  a  farm  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  unquestionable  salubrity  within 
a  short  distance  of  a  Friends'  Meeiing — of 
easy  access  from  this  city  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  the  same  time  that  it  furnished  facili- 
ties for  bathing,  and  ;vas  recommended  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  a  retired  situation. 
Many  farms  highly  eligible  in  some  of  these 
respects,  but  wanting  in  others,  were  presented 
to  our  notice,  from  time  to  time,  and  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  managers.  The  only  one 
which  united  the  suflTrages  of  the  whole  board 
is  a  farm  which  has  recently  been  offered  to 
us,  and  which  we  have  since  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $17,865. 

It  is  an  oblong  tract  of  198^  acres,  belong- 
ing  to  Reece  Thomas,  and  lying  on  both  side* 
of  the  Haverford  road,  near  the  ten  mile  stone, 
and  extending  from  that  road  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania rail  road,  being  nearly  south  of  the 
eight  mile  stone,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike. 
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There  are  about  20  acres  of  wood  land 
upon  the  farm,  distributed  in  small  groves, 
well  adapted  for  ornamental  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  easily  cultivated, 
and  a  part  of  the  farm  is  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  uncommonly  well  watered — a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  nearly  the  whole  breath 
of  the  farm,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Haverford  road.  Mill  Creek,  a  branch  of 
Cobb's,  runs  through  this  part  of  the  tract, 
being  the  boundary  line  along  a  part  of  it, 
and  passing  through  our  land  the  remainder 
of  the  distance,  in  which  there  is  a  fall  of 
seven  feet  nine  inches — a  small  branch  of 
Cobb's  Creek  passes  through  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  land,  and  is  an  unfailing  stream 
with  a  fall  of  thirteen  feet.  There  is  water 
power  on  either  of  these  streams,  it  is  thought, 
sufficient  to  raise  water  to  the  highest  spot 
on  the  farm.  There  are  in  addition  two  fine 
springs  of  water  on  the  premises.  There  is 
also  a  quarry  of  good  building  stone  sufficient 
for  our  purposes.  The  grounds  have  a  slope 
to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  leave  little  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  beautiful  scenery 
or  eligibility  for  building. 

The  improvements  are  a  substantial  capaci- 
ous stone  barn,  and  an  old  farm  house,  which, 
with  some  repairs  and  additions,  may  answer 
for  the  tenant  on  the  farqj.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia rail  road  passes  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  place,  and  cuts  off  a  small  portion 
of  it.  The  Buck  tavern,  a  respectable  inn 
and  post  office,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  is 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north. 

Haverford  meeting  is  held  on  the  adjoining 
farm,  and  is  a  branch  of  Philadelphia  quarterly 
meeting. 

The  numerous  advantages  of  this  situation 
determined  the  managers  to  purchase  it,  al- 
though including  a  larger  quantity  of  land 
than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  we  have 
consulted  the  true  interests  of  the  institution 
in  this  measure.  Had  we  allowed  this  oppor- 
tunity of  locating  the  school  to  pass  by,  it  is 
not  probable  tliat  another  situation  so  eligible 
would  soon  have  been  offered.    It  is  thought 
by  some  of  the  managers  that  the  farm  may 
be  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  on  its  cost, 
and  should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  a 
part  of  it  can  hereafter  be  sold  to  relieve  us 
from  the  burden.    The  managers  havc^iutho- 
rised  contracts  to  be  made  for  quarrying  stone 
and  cuttingtimbcr  for  the  building,  which  it  is 
intended  to  commence  with  the  first  opening 
of  spring.  A  plan  for  the  buildings  has  not  yet 
been  decided  on.  The  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  it  have  reported  one,  wliich  has  been 
referred  back  to  tliem  to  procure  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  it.    In  tliis  as  in  the  lite 
rary  arrangements  of  the  school,  the  mana- 
gers wish  to  maintain  a  wise  liberality,  so  as 
to  render  the  institution  really  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing, keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  tiuie,  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  our  asso- 
ciation— an  education  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  re- 
ligious Society. 

The  first  instalment  of  f,20  per  share  was 
called  for,  in  the  first  month  last,  and  the 
amount  so  paid  has  been  placed  at  interest 


by  the  treasurer — a  few  disbursements  for 
incidental  purposes  are  all  the  expenditures 
that  have  been  made.  The  purchase  of  the 
farm,  and  the  prospect  of  proceeding  with  the 
buildings  early  in  the  spring,  will  render  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  remaining  instalments 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  As  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  location  and  plan  of 
the  school  will  give  general  satisfaction,  the 
managers  entertain  the  hope  that  the  addi- 
tional number  of  subscribers  may  be  obtained, 
so  as  to  raise  the  stock  to  the  sum  of  ^60,000, 
the  amount  authorised  by  the  association  at 
its  last  meeting,  and  which  is  highly  desirable 
to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

By  direction  of  the  managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secry. 
Phila.  12th  mo.  17, 1831. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


PERNICIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  source  of  corruption,  which  is  increas- 
ing in  the  world,  should  claim  the  serious 
notice  and  energies  oftiie  Christian  to  diminish 
its  volume  and  avert  its  effects,  by  refusing  to 
partake  of  the  baneful  stream,  or  permitting 
his  children  to  have  access  to  it.  I  do  not 
read  novels  or  romances,  not  even  a  news 
paper  notice  of  them,  nor  admit  them  into  my 
house.  If  we  wish  to  study  the  human  cha- 
racter, the  point  to  begin  at  is  our  own  hearts 
To  know  ourselves  is  a  great  attainment.  It 
will  furnish  a  key  to  many  of  the  supposed 
mysterious  traits  in  others.  Surrounded  with 
the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the  sober  and 
useful  works  of  art,  and  having  his  eye  upon 
the  eternal  recompense,  the  Christian  has  no 
need  of  fiction  or  romance.  And  while  his 
eye  is  single  and  his  body  full  of  light,  lie  can 
have  very  little  relish  for  them.  They  feed  a 
depraved  appetite.  S. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  of  the 
evils  of  pernicious  reading  ;  of  how  it  enervates 
the  mind,  or  how  it  depraves  the  principles. 
The  complaints  are  doubtless  just.  These 
books  could  not  be  read,  and  these  evils  would 
be  spared  the  world,  if  one  did  not  write,  and 
another  did  not  print,  and  another  did  not  sell, 
and  another  did  not  circulate  them.  Are  those 
then  without  whose  agency  the  mischief  could 
not  ensue,  to  be  held  innocent  in  aflbrdinfr  this 
agency  ?  Yet  loudly  as  we  complain  of  the 
evil,  and  carefully  as  we  warn  our  children  to 
avoid  it,  how  seldom  do  we  hear  public  repro- 
bation of  the  writers !  As  to  printers,  and 
booksellers,  and  library  keepers,  we  scarcely 
hear  their  offences  mentioned  at  all.  Wc 
speak  not  of  those  abandoned  publications 
wiiich  all  respectable  men  condemn,  but  of 
those  which,  pernicious  as  they  arc  confessed 
to  be,  furnish  reading  rooms  and  libraries, 
and  are  habitually  sold  in  almost  every  book- 
seller's shop.  Seneca  says,  "  He  that  lends  a 
mm  money  to  carry  him  to  a  [sink  of  iniquity,] 
or  a  weapon  for  his  revenge,  makes  himself  a 
partner  of  his  crimes."  He,  loo,  who  writes 
or  sells  a  book  which  will,  in  all  probabihly, 
injure  the  reader,  is  accessary  to  the  mischief 
which  may  be  done ;  with  this  aggravation, 
when  compared  with  the  example  of^  Seneca 


that  whilst  the  money  would  probably  do  mis- 
chief but  to  one  or  two  persons,  the  book  may 
injure  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Of  the  writers 
of  injurious  books,  we  need  say  no  more.  If 
the  inferior  agents  are  censurable,  the  primary 
agent  must  be  more  censurable.  A  printer 
or  a  bookseller  should,  however,  reflect,  that 
to  be  not  so  bad  as  another,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  innocent.  When  we  see  that 
the  owner  of  a  press  will  print  any  work  that 
is  offered  to  him,  with  no  other  concern  about 
its  tendency,  than  whether  it  will  subject  him 
to  penalties  from  the  law,  we  surely  must  per- 
ceive that  he  exercises  a  very  imperfect  virtue. 
Is  it  obligatory  upon  us  not  to  promote  ill 
principles  in  other  men  ?  He  does  not  fulfil 
the  obligation.  Is  it  obligatory  upon  us  to 
promote  rectitude  by  unimpeachable  example  ? 
He  does  not  exhibit  that  example.  If  it  were 
right  for  my  neighbour  to  furnish  me  with 
the  means  of  moral  injury,  it  would  not  be 
wrong  for  me  to  accept  and  to  employ  them. 

"  I  stand  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  observe 
his  customers  successively  coming  in.  One 
orders  a  Lexicon,  and  one  a  work  of  scurrilous 
infidelity ;  one  Captain  Cook's  voyages,  and 
one  a  new  licentious  romance.  If  the  book- 
seller takes  and  executes  all  these  orders  with 
the  same  willingness,  I  caimot  but  perceive 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency,  an  incomplete- 
ness, in  his  moral  principles  of  action.  Perhaps 
this  person  is  so  conscious  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  such  books,  that  he  would  not  allow 
them  in  the  hands  of  his  children,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  seen  on  his  parlour  table.  But  if 
he  thus  knows  the  evils  which  they  inflict, 
can  it  be  right  for  him  to  be  the  agent  in 
diffusing  them  ?  Such  a  person  does  not  ex- 
hibit that  consistency,  that  completeness  of 
virtuous  conduct,  without  which  the  Christian 
character  cannot  be  fully  exhibited.  Step 
into  the  shop  of  this  bookseller's  neighbour, 
a  druggist,  and  there,  if  a  person  asks  for 
some  arsenic,  the  tradesman  begins  to  be 
anxious.  He  considers  whether  it  is  probable 
the  buyer  wants  it  for  a  proper  purpose.  If 
he  does  sell  it,  he  cautions  the  buyer  to  keep 
it  where  others  cannot  have  access  to  it ;  and 
before  he  delivers  the  packet,  legibly  inscribes 
upon  it,  poison.  One  of  these  men  sells 
poison  to  the  body,  and  the  other  poison  to 
the  mind.  If  the  anxiety  and  caution  of  the 
druggist  is  right,  the  indifference  of  the  book- 
seller must  be  wrong.  Add  to  which,  that 
the  druggist  would  not  sell  arsenic  at  all,  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  useful  ;  but  to  what 
readers  can  a  vicious  book  be  useful  ? 


"  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  no  printer 
would  commit  such  a  book  to  his  press,  and 
that  no  bookseller  would  sell  if,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  nine-tenths  of  these 
manuscripts  would  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or 
rather  that  they  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. The  inference  is  obvious ;  and  surely 
it  is  not  needful  again  to  enforce  the  con- 
sideration, that  although  your  refusal  might 
not  prevent  vicious  books  from  being  pub- 
lished, you  are  not  therefore  exempted  from 
the  obligation  to  refuse.  A  man  must  do  his 
duty,  whether  the  effects  of  his  fidelity  be 
such  as  he  would  desire  or  not.  Such  purity 
of  conduct  might,  no  doubt,  circumscribe  a 
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man's  business,  and  so  does  purity  of  conduct 
in  some  other  professions :  but  if  this  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  contributing  to  demora- 
lize the  world,  if  profit  be  a  justification  of  a 
departure  from  rectitude,  it  will  be  easy  to 
defend  the  business  ol  a  pickpocket." — Dy- 
mond's  Moral  Essays. 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  has 
appeared  to  me  so  striking  and  beautiful,  that 
I  have  thought  itsjnsertion  in  "The  Friend," 
might  be  acceptable  to  some  readers,  convey- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  sentiments  of  three  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  heathens,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  death.  Cicero  had  been  speaking  of 
the  evidence  of  a  presiding  deity,  furnished 
by  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    He  then  adds : 

"  Socrates,  under  the  influence  of  these  and  the  like 
considerations,  neither  sought  for  an  advocate,  in  the 
trial  for  his  life,  nor  meanly  became  a  suppliant  to  his 
judges ;  but  maintained  a  firm  resolution,  the  off- 
spring not  of  pride,  but  of  greatness  of  mind.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  life  be  declared  many  tilings  on 
this  very  point;  and  a  few  days  previously,  vi'hen  he 
could  easily  have  escaped  from  custody,  he  would  not ; 
and  at  length,  when  he  almost  held  in  his  hand  the 
deadly  cup,  he  said,  that  he  seemed  not  to  be  driven  to 
death,  but  to  be  ascending  into  heaven. 

"And  Cato,  when  departing  from  this  life,  even 
rejoiced  that  he  had  been  born,  for  the  sake  of  dying. 
That  divine  being  indeed,  that  rules  within  us,  forbids 
us  to  depart  but  at  his  command.  But  when  God 
himself  has  given  a  just  cause,  as  then  to  Socrates, 
now  to  Cato,  and  often  to  multitudes,  truly  such  a 
wise  man  would  indeed  depart  with  joy,  from  these 
dark  abodes,  to  that  region  of  light.  And  yet  he 
would  not  break  these  prison  fetters  ;  for  the  laws 
forbid  it.  But  thus,  as  it  were,  by  magistracy,  or  by 
some  legal  power,  he  departs,  summoned  and  released 
by  God.  The  whole  life  of  philosophers,  as  it  has  been 
said,  is  a  musing  on  death.  For  what  do  we  else, 
when  we  call  away  the  mind  from  pleasure,  that  is, 
from  (;orporeal  delights ;  from  our  familiar  affairs, 
which  are  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  body  ; 
from  the  affairs  of  the  stale,  and  in  short  from  all 
business ;  what  do  we  then,  I  say,  but  call  in  the 
mind  to  itself,  retain  it  within  itself,  and  greatly  ab- 
stract it  from  the  body  ?  And  thus  to  separate  the 
mind  from  the  body,  is  no  other  than  to  learn  to  die. 
Wherefore,  believe  me,  we  ought  to  meditate  on  this 
subject,  and  separate  ourselves  from  our  bodies,  or  in 
other  words,  familiarise  ourselves  with  death.  This, 
while  we  remain  on  earth,  would  be  like  that  heavenly 
life ;  and  when,  released  from  these  fetters,  we-  are 
transported  thither,  the  course  of  our  souls  would  be 
less  retarded.  For  they  who  liave  always  been  con- 
fined in  the  shackles  of  the  body,  even  wlien  set  at 
liberty,  go  very  slowly  ;  as  those  who  liave  been  many 
years  bound  with  chains.  But  when  we  arrive  at  this 
goal,  then  at  length  we  shall  live  ;  for  the  present  life 
is  indeed  death."  H. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  10th  month  1820, 
our  esteemed  friend,  Richard  Cooper,  de- 
parted this  life  at  about  the  age  of  an  hundred 
years.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  greatly 
oppressed  Africans,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  by  birth  a  slave.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  was  brought 
to  this  country  and  sold  :  having  frequently 
changed  owners  he  at  length  became  the  pro- 
perty of  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— and  at  the  time  of  the  total  emancipation 
by  the  Society  of  its  slaves,  he  was  liberated 
Irom  an  unmerited  and  unjust  bondage.  At 
about  this  time  he  became  convinced  of  the 


efficacy  of  the  religious  principles  of  Friends, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  tender  care  and  fre- 
quent admonitions  of  his  mistress,  in  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  the  principle  of  divine  grace 
and  truth  in  the  heart.  He  was  a  frequent 
attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  in  advanc- 
ed life,  he  requested  to  be  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  was  received.  His  con- 
duct and  conversation  corresponding  in  good 
degree  with  his  profession,  he  became  gene- 
rally respected  and  beloved.  By  the  people 
of  colour,  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  was  con- 
sulted in  most  matters  of  controversy  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  his  good  counsel 
always  tended  to,  and  often  effected  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  differences.  He  appeared 
generally  concerned  to  promote  friendship 
and  brotherly  love,  and  in  his  friendly  visits 
he  mostly  had  a  word  of  religious  exhortation. 
Having  no  school  learning,  and  being  desir- 
ous for  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the 
best  things — he  would,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, request  the  scriptures  of  truth  and 
other  good  books  to  be  read  for  him,  esteem- 
ing them  valuable  in  directing  the  mind  to 
that  source  from  whence  all  true  wisdom 
comes.  In  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  a 
thankfulness  that  Friends  had  received  him 
into  membership,  and  that  he  had  been  so 
favoured  as  not  to  have  been  burdensome, 
and  hoped  that  his  conduct  had  brought  no  re- 
proach on  the  Society.  It  was  truly  comfort- 
able to  visit  him — not  murmuring  nor  com- 
plaining. He  appeared  thankful  and  resigned, 
numbering  the  many  mercies  and  blessings 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Having 
a  word  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to 
all — he  expressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  and  particularlyjfor  the  rising 
generation — that  they  might  be  willing  to 
take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  them,  and  so  be- 
come strengtheners  to  their  elder  brethren, 
and  fitted  to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  which  he  said  they  never  would  have  cause 
to  repent.  Upon  taking  leave  of  those  who 
visited  him  he  generally  expressed  something 
to  them  by  way  of  blessing.  His  last  advice 
to  his  children  was  that  they  should  not  fall 
out  about  the  little  stuff  he  had  to  leave  be- 
hind him.  Through  the  gradual  decay  of  na- 
ture his  long  and  useful  life  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  belief  is  entertained  that  he 
has  entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the 
righteous.  To  record  the  Christian  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  that  we  may  imitate  their 
example,  is  sanctioned  by  that  voice  which 
spoke  from  heaven,  saying,  "  write,  blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth, yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

Signed  by  order  of  Little  Creek  preparative 
meeting,  held  4th  month  5th,  1821. 

Samuel  Price,  Clerk  at  this  time. 
Rebecca  Hanson,  Clerk  at  this  time. 

CAPACITY  OF  CHILDREiV. 

There  is  a  great  standing  wonder,  continu- 
ally presented  to  the  consideration  of  every 
close  observer  of  society,  viz  : — that  every  in- 
telligent parent  and  friend,  who  becomes  inti- 


mately acquainted  with  an  infantile  mind,  finds 
such  a  vast  deal  to  be  pleased  and  surprised 
at.  Many  experienced  persons  are  tempted 
to  smile  at  what  they  call  the  vanity  of  parents, 
when  they  hear  thern  express  admiration  at 
the  powers  of  their  minds,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
their  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  their  thoughts. 
Whoever  views  the  subject  aright,  will  be 
more  ready  to  attribute  it  to  a  just  conception 
of  what  is  intellectually  great,  combined  with 
a  hmited  knowledge  ofyoung  minds.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  mere  parental  weakness.  There 
are  grounds,  and  substantial  grounds  too,  for 
the  estimate  often  formed  of  the  capacities  of 
children  ;  and  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  not  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is 
because  few  persons  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  more  than  three  or  four  infantile  minds, 
many  with  only  one,  and  the  greater  part 
with  none,  that  the  public  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  any  just  standard  of  their  powers,  or 
any  adequate  ideas  of  their  nature.  Those  who 
have  studied  but  one  or  two  minds,  must  evi- 
dently be  incapable  of  easily  entertaining  whe- 
ther any  particular  one  they  may  meet  with 
rises  above  the  ordinary  level  or  not.  What 
the  ordinary  level  is,  he  has  yet  to  learn,  or 
rather,  in  most  cases,  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
even  learning.  Judging  from  what  we  see 
around,  and  from  v/bat  we  probably  might 
have  seen  in  our  region  of  the  world,  and  at 
any  age,  it  does  not  seem  hazardous  to  de- 
clare, that  the  public  have  not,  and  never 
had,  the  means  of  forming  a  solid  opinion  on 
such  a  subject.  That  they  might  be  enabled 
to  do  it,  however,  must  be  a  wish  of  every 
good  man,  who  views  the  subject  in  anything 
of  appropriate  importance  ;  and  unceasing 
labour  would  be  well  bestowed,  if  it  would 
discover  any  one  of  the  primary,  and  most 
distant  steps,  which  may  conduct  to  such  a 
result. 

I  would  put  the  question  to  any  person  who 
has  ever  looked  with  admiration  at  the  displav 
of  a  young  child's  faculties.  What  was  the 
nature  of  that  display  ?  Was  it  not  the  exer- 
cise of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  a  simple  and 
natural  manner,  directed  to  some  subject 
within  his  reach,  and  treated  with  the  inde- 
pendence natural  to  him  ?  Such  an  observer 
has  admired,  and  admired  with  reason,  the 
interest  a  child  often  displays  in  acquiring 
truth,  in  tracing  connections,  new  to  himself, 
between  ideas  which  he  brings  together,  and 
compares  in  difl^erent  ways ;  the  ingenuity, 
perseverance,  sagacity,  and  untiring  exertion 
lie  is  disposed  to  make,  and  ever  does  make, 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  intellectual 
world.  I  will  appeal  to  him  whether  he  did 
not  perceive,  that  these  quahiies  are  far  nobler 
in  their  nature,  as  well  as  of  incomparably 
higher  interest  in  their  displaj',  than  any  with 
which  the  child  could  be  furnished  by  all  the 
exertions  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  model.  Some  particular  state 
of  the  intellect  is  appropriate  to  every  age 
of  man  :  in  each  it  is  well  worthy  of  study  ; 
and,  if  only  understood,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
wonder.  The  study  of  the  mind  in  childhood, 
is  an  easier  task  than  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod, because  its  operations  are  not  intenti- 
onally concealed  from  observation.    The  ma- 
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chinery  is  not  more  perfect  or  complicated, 
but  it  has  not  been  encased.  Tlie  infantile 
mind  is  a  proper  object  of  attention,  even  to 
the  mature  philosopher,  because  it  is  the  sini- 
pest  form  in  which  the  intricate  subject  can 
be  obtained.  That  it  is  still  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult to  one  who  would  learn,  let  the  most 
learned  confess,  who  have  often  been  drawn 
aside  from  its  chief  and  greatest  qualities,  by 
the  tinsel  polish  sometimes  given  to  those  of  a 
very  inferior  nature. 

American  Jour,  of  Education. 


TAVELFTH  MONTH,  24, 1831. 


We  insert  to-day  the  first  part  of  an  article 
from  the  (English)  Monthly  Review,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  written  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
which  ought  always  to  characterise  the  Chris- 
tian naturalist.  The  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Godman,  the  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  from 
which  we  have  occasionally  inserted  extracts 
in  "  The  Friend,"  and  the  lectures  of  our 
late  lamented  friend  Solomon  W,  Conrad, 
delivered  in  presence  of  many  of  our  Phila- 
delphia readers,  may  be  cited  as  additional 
examples  of  that  excellent  philosophy,  whicli 
teaches  the  character  and  properties  of  natu- 
ral objects,  not  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
but  as  strong  and  beautil'ul  illustration  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  of  their 
Creator. 

We  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Drummond, 
referred  to  in  the  Review,  intending  to  make 
additional  extracts  from  it  for  insertion  in  our 
columns.  We  understand,  however,  that  it 
will  shortly  be  republished  in  this  country, 
when  we  may  take  occasion  again  to  introduce 
it  to  our  readers. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  Friends' 
Central  School  Association,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  All  accounts  represent  the  site 
chosen  for  the  location  of  the  school,  to  be 
jidmirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  will  disappoint  the 
hopes  e.xcitcd  by  so  auspicious  a  commcnce- 
uQcnt. 

The  short  account  of  Richard  Cooper, 
published  to-day,  was  forwarded  by  a  friend, 
and  we  agree  witii  him  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
worthy  of  insertion,  and  will  interest  most  of 
our  readers.  It  is  valuable  for  tlic  clear  evi- 
dence which  it  furnishes,  of  the  effectual 
operation  of  divine  grace  upon  tlie  mind  of  a 
poor  African  slave  ;  and  also  for  the  proof 
which  it  incidentally  bears,  to  the  mild  cha- 
racter of  that  servitude  of  the  negroes,  partially 
countenanced  by  our  ])rcdecessors,  prior  to 
the  period  of  its  total  abolition  within  the 
pale  of  the  Society,  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
Our  lecollcctions,  though  extending  beyond 
half  a  century,  do  not  reach  the  time  when 
Friends  were  proprietors  of  slaves,  but  we 
«dQ  well  remember  several  instances  of  manu- 


mitted and  superannuated  Africans,  both 
male  and  fernale,  who  continued,  of  their 
own  choice,  in  the  Aimilies  of  their  former 
masters,  apparently  as  happy  as  the  happiest 
amongst  them,  exercising  a  sort  of  parental 
influence  over  the  junior  members,  under 
the  appellations  of  Uncle  Troco,  Aunt  Jenny, 
&c.  and  cherished  with  the  kindest  attention 
to  the  close  of  their  pilgrimage. 

The  following  article  from  the  "  Richmond 
Whig,"  will  excite  a  lively  interest  in  all  our 
readers.  We  notice  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  Virginia  legislature, 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  we  are  glad 
that  our  Friends  in  that  state  have  been  ena- 
bled once  more  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  with  ability  and  effect.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  copy  of  their  memorial, 
and  hope  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  present 
it  to  our  readers. 

It  has  always  been  our  belief,  that  the 
example  of  Virginia,  if  haply  she  could  be 
induced  to  abolish  slavery  within  her  borders, 
would  be  more  effectual  in  bringing  about  a 
general  emancipation  throughout  the  Union, 
than  that  of  any  other  state. 

None  of  the  slave-holding  states  are  more 
influential — none  have  suffered  more  deeply 
from  the  desolating  effects  of  slavery,  and 
none  would  be  more  eminently  benefited 
from  its  abolition. 

If  the  legislatures  of  the  slave  states  can 
once  be  brought  soberly  and  dispassionately 
to  consider  the  subject  of  slavery,  with  a  view 
to  its  eradication  from  their  borders,  we  shall 
consider  the  evil  as  well  nigh  removed.  They 
have  the  power,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that 
they  may  be  imbued  with  the  disposition, 
gradually  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  finally  to  restore  them  to  the  rank 
of  freemen. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  true 
friends  of  the  negioes  would  endeavour  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  calm  and  rational  enquiry 
into  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  best  means 
for  its  abolition  amongst  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  This  should  be  done  temperately, 
ingenuously,  and  in  a  Christian  spirit.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  can  be  most  elfcctually 
benefited  by  their  masters,  and  the  increase 
of  enlightened  views  amongst  them  should  be 
desired  and  promoted  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power. 

Fnwi  the  Richmond  Whig. 

Sliivcnj. — On  Wednesday  last,  in  tlie  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Virginia,  Mr.  Koanc  presented  u  petition 
from  Hanover,  numerously  signed,  praying  legislative 
facilities  tor  the  removal  and  colonization  of  tree  ne- 
groes, and  pucli  slaves  as  may  be  voluntarily  manu- 
mitted, and  llio  ap|)roprialion  of  means  for  tlie  pureliasc 
of  a  certain  numlicr  of  young  slaves  annually,  witli  a 
view  of  commcneing  the  great  work  of  abolition. 
Mr.  Roane  also  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  llicir  yearly  meeting,  signed  by  Fleming 
Bales  on  their  behalf,  most  eloquently  depleting  th.c 
evils  of  slavery,  and  imploring  the  legislature  to  turn 
its  attcniion  towards  some  system  which  may  gra- 
dually relievo  the  country  from  the  greatest  of  national 
calamities.  The  memorial  of  tlie  Friends  displayed 
admirable  tact  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Goode  moved  to  reject  these  petitions,  upon 
which  a  discussion  of  much  interest  ensued — Messrs. 
Koane,  Moore,  Biodnax,  Chandler,  Jones,  and  Boiling, 
opposing  the  motion  with  much  warmth,  and  Messrs. 
Witcher,  Goode,  Carter  of  P.  W.,  and  Sims  suppcrting 


it.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  petition  of  the 
Friends  was  referred  by  a  great  majority.  This  is  an 
important  step.  The  question  of  remote  and  gradual 
abolition  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  general 
assembly.  Circumstances  have  subdued  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  which  disallowed  even  public  allusion  to 
the  topic.  Public  opinion  can  now  act  out  its  wishes. 
Events  will  demonstrate  the  groundlessness  of  appre- 
hension from  considering  the  question  of  abolition. 
The  people  of  the  commonwealth  will  feel  emboldened 
to  express  their  wishes  openly  and  unreservedly  ;  and 
the  practicability  of  ridding  ourselves  of  an  evil 
which  all  men  confess  to  be  the  sorest  which  ever 
nation  groaned  under,  will  now  be  tested.  We  do 
not  know  that  yesterday  will  not  be  celebrated  by 
posterity,  as  a  day  entitled  to  be  associated  with  the 
fourth  of  July,  by  the  benefits  which  may  flow  to 
Virginia  from  the  step  then  taken. 

The  information  from  Liberia  contained  in  the  last 
and  the  present  week's  paper,  is  derived  from  recent 
letters  addressed  to  the  managers  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  by  Dr.  Mechlin,  their  agent.  His  communi- 
cations are  interesting  and  impartial,  and  may  be 
found  at  length,  together  with  other  important  matter, 
in  the  number  of  the  African  Repository  for  last 
month. 


Married  at  Friends'  meeting,  at  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  on  the  15tli  instant,  Isaac  R.  Gifford,  of 
North  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  to  PhebeT., daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Rushmorc  of  Westbury,  L.  I. 
♦   

Died  in  Peru,  New  York,  of  consumption,  Lvdia 
Keese,  consort  of  William  Keesc,  2d.  in  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  an  elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  exemplary  life  and  conversation.  She  died,  as  she 
had  lived,  a  firm  believer  in  the  merits  and  atonement 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  She  attended  the  last  yearly 
meeting  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  her  return  was 
attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
terminated  her  life.  On  the  day  before  she  died  she 
was  able  to  walk  across  her  room,  but  about  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  night  she  grew  worse,  and  her 
friends  apprehended  her  close  to  be  approaching. 
Desiiing  licr  children  to  be  called  into  the  room,  she 
addressed  them  separately,  imparting  suitable  coun- 
sel  and  advice,  and  afterwards  bade  them  an  affection- 
ate farewell.  On  being  enquired  of  as  to  the  state  of 
her  mind,  she  replied  that  she  believed  her  peace  was 
made,  and  that  she  had  been  resigned  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  had  felt  easy  and  happy.  She  quietly 
departed  this  life  on  the  "tli  of  the  present  month. 

Departed  this  life,  at  her  residence  in  Solebury, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  on  the  lillh  ult.  Sarah  Balderston, 
daughter  of  Mark  and  Elizabeth  Balderston,  aged 
20  years.  She  was  a  member  of  Buckingham  month- 
ly meeting,  and  of  an  innoecnt  and  unblemished 
life,  having  through  divine  mercy  been  favoured  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  th.e  love  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
during  the  late  trials — and  notwithstanding  the  fall- 
ing otV  of  many,  among  whom  were  some  of  her 
near  and  much  valued  relatives,  she  continued  firmly 
devoted  to  the  testimonies  and  principles  of  tho'Chris- 
tian  religion,  as  held  by  us,  which  is  a  source  of 
consolation  and  real  satisfaction  to  her  bereaved 
friends. 

Died,  in  Upper  Darby,  on  first  day,  the  4th  instant, 
in  the  76tli  year  of  hir  age,  Euzabeth  Sellers, 
widow  of  the  late  Nathan  Si-llcrs.  Her  character  was 
marked  by  a  cheerful  and  ntfectionatc  disposition,  an 
active  and  sensible  mind,  and  a  strong  sense  of  her 
religious  duties.  Possessing  a  sensibility  that  opened 
her  heart  to  the  sutieriiigs  and  distress  that  abound 
in  the  world,  she  was  also  blessed  with  the  means  of 
relieving  many  of  them,  and  her  hand  never  with- 
held what  her  benevolent  Iceliiigs  and  discriminating 
judgment  prompted  to  administer.  During  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  although  she  passed  through  some 
severe  conflicts,  she  was  preserved  in  much  patience 
and  resignation,  and  at  last  quietly  departed,  leaving 
to  her  friends  the  consoling  and  animating  belief, 
that  she  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  tlie  Lord. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAN— NO.  27. 

The  close  of  the  year  is  peculiarly  the 
season  of  retrospection;  as  is  its  dawn,  of 
hope  and  expectation.  According  to  the 
prevailing  temperament,  whether  of  age  or 
youth,  will  these  feelings  predominate  ;  and 
at  a -time  like  the  present  of  general  sick- 
ness and  unusual  mortality,  the  gay  and 
buoyant  spirits  of  youth  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  feel  the  influence  of  melancholy 
thoughts.  The  long  interval  of  apparent 
death  between  the  decay  and  the  renovation 
of  the  vegetable  world,  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  people  of  all  ages,  as  the  natural  em- 
blem of  the  fate  of  man  ;  and  trite  as  it  may 
now  seem,  we  feel  in  all  its  force,  with  every 
return  of  the  season,  the  beauty  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  image.  It  is  one  of  those 
great  moral  lessons  which  the  Supreme  has 
embodied  in  the  visible  creation,  and  in  which 
he  has  made  his  physical  to  shadow  forth 
his  moral  government. 

The  universal  history  of  man  may  be  traced 
in  a  few  words.  Brought  into  a  world  which 
is  the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  pleasures  and 
associations,  the  first  and  the  last  lesson  which 
he  is  taught,  is  that  of  mutability.  The 
cares  and  the  pleasures  of  the  successive 
periods  of  life  drop  from  him,  as  the  leaf  falls 
when  its  functions  are  completed.  He  sets 
off  on  his.  journey  with  his  little  band  of 
chosen  associates,  and  the  jostle  of  the  crowd, 
the  strife  of  the  world,  and  the  messenger  of 
death,  leave  him  at  last  a  stranger  in  the 
confused  assemblage.  The  voice  of  eager 
anticipation  and  busy  contrivance  has  lost 
its  inusic  to  his  ear  ;  for  his  affections,  by  the 
inevitable  law  of  our  nature,  are  with  the 
friends  and  the  joys  of  his  youth.  How  bene- 
ficent is  this  provision  of  Providence  for  en- 
listing our  instincts  on  the  side  of  virtue,  for 
weaning  us  from  the  world  by  the  sure 
progression  of  events.  Not  that  I  sup- 
pose these  things  can  effect  the  change  of 
life,  and  the  regeneration  of  heart,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  Christian  virtue.  But 
they  are  among  the  secondary  aids  which  a 
gracious  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
scatter  along  the  path  of  life,  for  the  support 


of  our  tottering  footsteps.  They  are  reflec- 
tions in  which  every  heart,  truly  touched  by 
divine  grace,  will  love  to  indulge.  They  are 
feelings  universal  as  the  race  of  man,  which 
find  an  echo  in  every  bosom,  and  are  felt  and 
cherished  at  every  fireside  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  delight  at  this 
season  to  indulge  in  chastened  and  melan- 
choly reflections  ;  to  recall  the  memory  of 
the  friends  whose  places  know  them  no  long 
er — to  think  of  those  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
Providence  and  the  calamities  of  life  have 
been  heavy.  Such  feelings  tend  to  subdue 
the  arrogance  of  pride — to  soften  the  selfish 
heart — and  to  penetrate  us  with  love  and 
sympathy  for  all  that  breathes  and  suffers. 

The  mind  which  looks  abroad  upon  the 
sufferings  of  our  common  humanity,  can  feel 
little  anxiety  of  expectation  for  the  future. 
He  knows  that — whatever  is  folded  up  therein, 
its  developement  will  bring  with  it  the  same 
round  of  cares,  and  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties ;  that  the  pleasure  of  new  enjoyments  is 
evanescent,  and  that  all  that  remains  is,  the 
tenor  of  our  actions.  He  sees  this  life  to  be 
only  the  preparation  for  the  future,  and  while 
all  around  him  contributes  to  inspire  him 
with  compassionabp  sadness,  he  feels  deeply 
the  infirmities  of  Ifts  own  heart.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  minds  of  this  elevated  and  softened 
temper,  if  drinking  at  the  very  source  and 
fountain  of  good,  they  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  that  grace  and  truth,  which  is  indeed  a 
well  springing  up  unto  life  everlasting  ! 

From  the  Monthly  Review. 
LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATURALIST. 

(Concluded  from  page  83.) 

If  we  once  acquire  the  habit  of  examining 
with  attention  tlie  works  of  nature,  we  need 
never  be  without  employment.  A  person  ihus 
blessed,  is  driven  in  his  walks  to  find  shelter 
from  the  rain  under  a  hedge,  or  in  a  copse. 
But  there  is  not  a  leaf  around  him,  which  does 
not  supply  him  with  an  object  worthy  of  his 
investigation  ;  particularly  those  leaves  which 
are  tenanted  by  insects.  The  grass  at  his  feet, 
the  bark  on  the  tree,  are  alive  with  creeping 
things,  which  he  knows  how  to  look  upon 
with  feelings  very  different  from  those  that 
would  make  a  fine  lady  faint,  or  an  ill-educated 
boy  scream  with  causeless  terror.  If  a  brook 
run  at  his  feet,  it  fills  the  naturalist  with  a  thou- 
sand reflections.  He  knows  that  the  element 
running  so  rapidly,  and  murmuring  with  such 
delightful  music,  has  not  had  its  origin  in  a 
spring,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  the 
chemical  union  of  two  bodies,  by  which  the 
stream  is  fed  ;  those  bodies  being  oxygen  and 


hydrogen  airs,  or  gases,  by  the  combustion  of 
which  water  is  produced.  As  often  as  these 
gases  meet,  combustion  takes  place,  and  wa- 
ter is  the  result :  and  yet  the  best  means  that 
we  possess  of  extinguishing  fire  is  by  throwing 
water  upon  it  ;  water  itself  the  offspring  of 
fire!  It  is  supposed  that  the  rain  which  falls 
during  a  thunder  storm,  is  produced  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  explosion  of  these  two 
gases,  which  is  caused  by  the  electric  fluid 
passing  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

The  phenomena  of  ice  next  occur  to  the 
naturalist,  and  call  up  in  his  mind  new  reflec- 
tions upon  the  care  of  the  Creator,  which  has 
provided  that,  contrary  to  the  general  law  by 
which  bodies  contract  by  cooling,  water  actu- 
ally expands  when  frozen.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  if,  when  rendered  solid  by  extreme 
cold,  it  was  to  become  heavier,  the  masses  of 
ice  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas  and 
lakes,  where  they  would  remain  and  accumu- 
late, impervious  to  the  sun,  and  thus  not  only 
incommode  and  destroy  the  fish,  but  prevent 
many  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  from  being 
navigable.  This  subject  exhausted,  rf  the  rain 
still  prevent  our  naturalist  from  pursuing  his 
walk,  he  may  follow,  with  his  mind's  eye,  the 
babbling  brook  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean, 
and  it  will  whisper  to  him  of  ships,  and  com- 
merce, and  neighbouring  nations,  and  remote 
lands,  and  islands,  perhaps  not  yet  discovered. 
The  shghtest  taste  for  botany  will  induce  him 
to  look  with  interest,  upon  the  wild  flowers 
which  strew  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  even 
the  common  ivy  will  not  be  treated  by  him 
with  indifference. 

"  Why  is  it  that  every  one  is  pleased  with 
the  common  ivy  ?    There  is  a  charm  about 
that  plant  which  all  feel,  but  none  can  tell 
why.    Observe  it  hanging  from  the  arch  of 
some  old  bridge,  and  consider  the  degree  of 
interest  it  gives  to  that  object.    The  bridge 
itself  may  be  beautifully  situated  ;  the  stream 
passing  through  its  arches  clear  and  copious  ; 
but  still  it  is  the  ivy  which  gives  the  finish  and 
picturesque  effect.    Mouldering  towers  and 
castles,  and  ruined  cloisters,  interest  our  feel- 
ings in  a  degree  more  or  less  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  covered  or  not  by  the  ivy. 
Precipices,  which  else  would   exhibit  only 
their  naked  barren  walls,  are  clothed  by  it  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  vesture.   Old  trees  whose 
trunks  it  surrounds,  assume  a  great  variety  of 
aspect ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  important 
agent  in  forming  the  beauty  and  variety  of  a 
rural  landscape.    It  is  also  as  useful  as  it  is 
beautiful  ;  and  among  its  uses  I  would  include 
the  very  thing  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
for  I  have  no  idea  that  the  forms  and  colours 
in  nature  please  the  eye  by  a  sort  of  chance. 
If  I  admire  the  ivy  clinging  to  and  surmount- 
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ing  some  time  worn  tower,  and  the  various 
tints  that  diversify  the  parts  of  the  ruin  not  hid- 
den by  it,  I  can  only  refer  the  pleasure  1  experi- 
ence to  the  natural  construction  of  the  human 
mind,  which  tiie  Almighty  has  formed  to  feel 
a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  external  world 
around  it.  Who  is  insensible  to  tiie  beauties  of 
naline  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  ?  Wiio  can  behold  the  moonbeams 
reflected  from  some  silent  river,  lake,  or  sea, 
and  not  feel  happy  in  the  sight  ?  None,  I  be- 
lieve, in  early  life.  When  hardened  in  the 
ways  of  men — when  the  chief  good  pursued  is 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  acquisition  of 
j)Ower,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  so  called — 
then  mankind  lose  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  ;  but  never,  perhaps,  till  then.  A  love 
for  them  is  inherent  in  the  mind,  and  almost 
always  shows  itself  in  youth  ;  and  if  cherished 
at  that  period  by  education,  would  seldom  be 
destroyed  or  become  dormant  in  after  life,  as 
it  now  so  generally  is. 

"  The  ivy  is  of  vast  advantage  to  the  smaller 
birds,  as  it  affords  them  shelter  in  winter,  and 
a  retreat  for  building  their  nests  in  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  in  fructification  in  October  and 
November,  and  the  sweet  juice  which  its 
flowers  exude  supports  an  infinity  of  insects  in 
autumn,  while  its  berries  are  a  store  of  nutri- 
ment for  many  birds  in  early  spring." — pp.  90 
—92. 

This  is  true  philosophy,  which  teaches,  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  employ  our 
minds  innocently,  useftdly,  and  therefore  hap- 
pily, every  where.  Thus  it  might  happen, 
that  in  situations  in  which  most  men  and  wo- 
men would  be  overcome  with  ennui,  the  na- 
turalist would  feel  his  bosom  full,  to  overflow- 
ing, with  cheerfulness  and  benevolence.  The 
precepts  of  Dr.  Drummond  on  this  subject  are 
given  with  a  degree  of  zeal  that  often  renders 
his  language  picturesque  and  impressive. 

"  And  let  mc  again  assure  you,  that  the  ha- 
bit of  contemplating  nature,  is  an  inestimable 
and  endless  source  of  happiness.  You  have 
not  yet  lost  the  love  of  her  which  is  originally 
implanted,  I  believe,  by  the  Creator  in  every 
human  bosom  ;  though,  as  things  are,  it  is  al- 
mos<t  always  crushed  and  kept  down  by  igno- 
rance of  its  value,  and  a  vicious  and  erring 
system  of  education.  In  early  life,  when  wc 
are  the  children  of  nature  more\  than  of  art, 
all  the  works  of  God  which  wc  hear  or  sec 
nre  sources  of  pleasure.  The  gurgle  or 
music  of  flowing  waters,  the  green  of  sloping 
banks  enamelled  with  blossoms,  the  shadows 
of  the  flitting  clouds,  the  waving  of  ferns  and 
other  foliage  pendmt  from  tlie  cliff,  the  song 
of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees,  the  grey  rocks, 
tlie  mountains,  woods,  rivers  and  lakes,  all 
speak  to  the  instinctive  bias  within  ;  an  unde- 
finablc  pleasure  is  the  result,  though  perhaps 
the  cause  of  this  may  not  at  the  same  time  be 
suspected.  In  afior  life  we  may  be  loo  wise, 
perhaps,  to  be  influenced  by  such  trifles,  yet 
vrc  cannit  dive?t  ourselves  of  a  delightful  feel- 
ing, when  we  think  of  the  times  when  in  boy- 
liood  we  were  conversant  with  nature.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  the  pleasures  then  felt 
arose  from  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of 
youth  ;  but  still  we  recall  their  memory  with 
a  melancholy  gratification,  and  to  enjoy  the 


.same  happiness  we  would  almost  willingly  be 
weak  and  inexperienced  again. 

"  As  we  ascend  higher  in  the  ravine,  we 
observe  some  changes  in  the  vegetation.  The 
mosses  are  more  numerous,  the  woodroof  be- 
comes plentiful ;  the  heath-pea  shows  its  beau- 
tiful blossoms ;  the  rein-deer  lichen  clothes 
the  tops  of  the  banks  with  its  hoary  and  coral- 
like tufts  ;  the  polypody  ;  the  oak  fern  ;  that 
most  beautiful  little  plant,  the  maiden-hair  fern, 
and  many  more  species,  afford  us  ample  va- 
riety, and  speak  on  every  side  the  goodness  of 
God,  while  they  display  the  beautiful  work- 
manship of  his  hands.  Still  ascending,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  cascade,  where  the  water  rolls  from 
a  height  of  about  thirty  feet  down  the  face  of 
a  jutting  cliff,  which  is  flanked  obliquely  on 
each  side  by  huge  walls  of  rock.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  are  crowned  with  oak  and  ash 
trees  ;  and  from  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
sides,  a  number  of  tortuous  old  trunks  spring 
out,  which,  with  the  ivy  and  other  vegetable 
tracery,  give  an  indescribable  interest  to  the 
scene.  The  repose  which  reigns  in  this  place 
is  not  disturbed,  but  is  rather  heightened,  by 
the  incessant  sound  of  the  falling  water,  which 
comes  down  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and 
for  ever  boils  and  foams  and  bubbles  in  the 
deep  dark  basin  which  receives  it." — pp.  103 
—105. 

The  wonders  of  the  microscopic  world  have 
been  in  some  degree  examined  by  scientific 
men,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  known  of 
this  comparatively  hidden  portion,  though 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  nature.  The  power  of  the  mi- 
croscope exhibits  the  colours  of  flowers,  in  a 
manner  much  more  perfect  than  we  can  see 
them  with  the  naked  eye.  The  author's  ob- 
servations upon  the  beauty  of  these  great  or- 
naments of  the  creation,  as  well  upon  the  splen- 
dour and  variety  of  the  shells,  which  are  cast 
by  the  deep  upon  the  shore,  are  in  his  wonted 
strain  of  fine  philosophy. 

"  Why,  for  example,  are  flowers  in  general 
so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  we  find  them,  if  it 
be  not  to  exhibit  to  us  the  hand  of  God,  and 
to  afford  us,  even  in  the  colouring  of  a  blos- 
som, a  manifestation  of  himself,  and  a  rational 
cause  for  turning  our  thoughts  towards  him  ? 
Look  with  a  magnifier  at  the  flower  of  Lon- 
don Pride,  or  of  Forget  me  not,  and  inquire 
of  yourself  why  these  minute  objects  arc  so 
lovely,  why  scarcely  any  of  the  larger  flowers 
excel,  and  not  many  equal  them  :  extend  your 
observation  to  some  of  the  minute  insects,  and 
reflect  why  they  are  dressed  in  colours  as  bril- 
liant as  those  of  the  peacock  ;  magnify  a  gnat, 
and  consider  the  superb  feathered  anicnnte 
which  grace  its  head,  examine  its  whole  struc- 
ture, see  the  wonderful  mechanism  which  is  in 
every  part,  the  minute  perfection,  the  elabo- 
rate finishing  of  this  little  being  ;  remember 
that,  in  addition  to  the  structure,  there  are  its 
appetites  and  functions,  its  stomach  and  bow- 
els, its  organs  of  breathing,  its  muscles  of  mo- 
tion, its  several  senses,  and  perhaps  its  passi- 
ons. Think  on  these,  but  not  with  the  tran- 
sitory admiration  which  we  often  observe  in 
persons  who  for  a  first  or  second  time  see  ob- 
jects in  a  microscope.  Be  not  content  with 
the  cold  acknowledgment  that  it  is  one  of  the 


wonderful  works  of  nature,  and  then  let  itslip^ 
from  your  memory.  I  tell  you  it  is  the  work 
of  God  :  and  I  believe  that  the  too  liberal  use 
of  the  term  nature,  has  given  rise  to  much  of 
the  apathy  with  which  the  objects  of  the  crea- 
tion are  regarded.  It  is  very  true,  indeed, 
that  when  we  say  nature  produces  a  plant,  or 
an  animal,  the  true  meaning  is  that  God  does 
so,  nature  here  being  used  as  a  synonymous 
term  ;  but  still  the  word  has  so  many  applica- 
tions, and  it  is  employed  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  that  vsfc  insensibly  get  into  the  habit  of 
using  it,  in  natural  history  and  other  sciences, 
as  if  it  were  some  inferior  power,  or  agent, 
acting  by  itself;  and  we  talk  of  the  works  of 
nature  without  any  impression  being  on  our 
minds  at  the  time,  that  they  are  in  truth  the 
works  of  the  Deity  himself. 

"  To  prove  that  we  often  find  the  greatest 
beauty  where  we  might  least  expect  it,  let  us 
examine  a  fine  collection  of  shells.  The  ani- 
mals which  form  and  inhabit  them,  generally 
reside  in  situations  where  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  learn  any  thing  of  their  history  :. 
but  see  what  compensation  we  have  for  that. 
The  skin  of  a  quadruped,  or  a  bird,  will  soon 
perish  unless  the  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  it  by  some  antiseptic  wash- 
er powder  ;  and  if  it  be  stuffed,  every  care  ia 
required  to  keep  it  from  damp  and  insects. 
But  if  it  be  difficult  to  preserve  a  quadruped  or 
bird,  we  have  opportunities  of  recording  its 
history,  of  observing  its  habits,  and  of  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  it,  in  its  living  state.  In 
the  inhabitant  of  the  shell,  that  is  next  to  iiji- 
possible  ;  we  cannot  reside  with  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  We  cannot  study  its  manners, 
habits,  and  modes  of  working,  as  we  can  those 
of  a  bee.  But  of  all  objects  for  forming  a  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  collection,  the  coverings 
in  which  the  animals  reside,  are  perhaps  the 
best.  These  coverings,  or  shells,  are  infinitely 
varied  ;  some  are  marked  with  the  most  rich 
and  beautiful  colours,  and  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  penciling  ;  their  forms  are  endless. 
'  What,'  says  Pliny,  '  can  be  more  gratifying 
than  to  view  nature  in  all  her  irregularities, 
and  sporting  in  her  variety  of  shells  !  such  a 
difference  of  colour  do  they  exhibit!  such  a 
difference  of  figure!  flat,  concave,  long,  linea- 
ted,  drawn  round  in  a  circle,  the  orbit  cut  in 
two  !  Some  are  seen  with  a  rising  on  the  back, 
some  smooth,  some  wrinkled,  toothed,  streak- 
ed, the  point  variously  intorted,  the  mouth 
pointing  like  a  dagger,  folded  back,  bent  in- 
ward ;  all  these  variations,  and  many  more, 
furnish  at  once  novelty,  elegance,  and  specu- 
lation.' 

"  There  is  no  trouble  in  preserving  them, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  decaying  by  time,  they 
will  be  the  same  in  fifty  years  as  they  are  to- 
day ;  and  hence  if  there  be  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  inha- 
bitants, there  is  the  greatest  facility  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  habitations.  Many, 
indeed,  object  to  conchology,  because  we  can- 
not learn  the  history  of  the  animals  themselves  ; 
but  though  we  may  regret  that  circumstance, 
we  should  not,  therefore,  disdain  giving  our 
sanction  to  the  science  ;  for  though  we  cannot 
become  acquainted  with  the  architect,  that 
should  be  no  reason  for  withholding  our  admi* 
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ration  of  the  architecture,  and  our  gratitude 
should  be  raised  towards  the  supreme  builder 
of  all,  when  we  consider  that  he  has  so  order- 
ed, that  innumerable  gelatinous  animals,  hav- 
ing perhaps  little  beauty  themselves,  should, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  be  invested  with 
such  elegant  coverings  as  those  shells  are 
which  our  cabinets  exhibit.  Many  shell-fish, 
I  must  however  observe,  inhabit  the  sands 
and  rocks  of  the  shores,  and  the  history  and 
structure  of  some  of  them  has  been  tolerably 
well  ascertained/' — pp.  153 — 1.56. 

But  tolerably  well  ascertained  indeed,  for 
next  to  microscopic  objects,  those  which  inhabit 
the  deep  are,  perhaps,  oP  all  others,  the  least 
known  to  us.  The  period  has  not  long  passed 
away  since  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
bird  called  the  barnacle  was  produced  from 
the  shell  of  the  barnacle  fish,  simply  because 
the  nest  of  the  barnacle  was  unknown,  and 
the  tentacula  of  the  shell-fish  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  feathers.  Gerard,  in  his  "  History 
of  Plants,"  mentions  this  transformation  with 
the  greatest  possible  gravity.  "  There  are," 
he  says,  "  found  in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  called  Oorchades, 
certain  trees,  whereon  doe  growe  certaine 
shell-fishes,  of  a  white  colour,  tending  to  russet, 
wherin  are  contained  little  living  creatures  ; 
which  shells,  in  time  of  maturitie  doe  open, 
and  out  of  them  grow  those  little  living  things, 
which  falling  into  the  water  doe  become 
fowles,  whom  we  call  barnacles,  in  the  north 
of  England,  Brant  Geese,  and  in  Lancashire, 
Tree  Geese :  but  the  other  that  doe  fall  up- 
on the  land,  perish,  and  come  to  nothing." 
Gerard  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  fish  is  exalted  into  the  bird  ; 
his  credulity  was  marvellous. 

The  ocean  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
philosophers  and  poets.  Dr.  Drummond's  re- 
flections upon  its  appearance,  its  grandeixi, 
and  its  usefulness,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
beauty. 

"  How  delightful  is  it,  on  a  day  like  this,  to 
ramble  on  the  margin  of  the  mighty  deep,  and 
experience  the  happiness  which  a  love  of  na- 
ture and  reflection  on  God,  as  its  author,  can 
inspire  1  But  the  human  mind  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  uniformity  or  limitation.  One 
who  from  infancy  has  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fair  strand,  who,  year  after  year,  has  seen 
the  green  wave  of  summer  glide  on  and  die 
along  the  shelving  shore ;  and  who,  for  as 
many  winters,  has  heard  the  tempests  roar, 
and  seen  the  billows  burst  in  foam  upon  the 
rocks,  and  rage  round  the  wide  amphitheatre 
of  the  bay,  may  yet  be  little  sensible,  in  either 
case,  to  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  the  scene. 
The  mind  must  have  variety  :  for,  in  time,  the 
impressions  made  by  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects will  become  faint,  or  at  least  we  lose 
the  habit  of  frequently  thinking  of  them. 
But  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  there  is 
perpetual  novelty,  an  interest  that  never  dies, 
a  happiness  which  never  satiates.  Let  us 
walk  by  wave-worn  shores,  or  climb  hills  and 
mountains,  or  tread  the  mazes  of  romantic 
streams,  or  wander  through  woods,  or  by  the 
margins  of  lakes,  the  mind  imbued  with  know- 
ledge and  a  love  of  nature  finds  constant  cause 
for  admiration.   No  bud  that  blows,  no  fly 


that  hums  its  little  song,  no  bird  that  cleaves 
the  air,  nor  fin  which  cuts  the  lucid  wave,  but 
tells  to  it  the  wondrous  work  of  the  Almighty. 
It  is  not,  however,  you  will  remember,  the  act 
of  retiring  into  solitude,  of  living  in  deserts, 
nor  of  moping  through  "  glades  and  glooms," 
that  will  form  a  naturalist,  or  a  true  lover  of 
nature.  He,  however  much  he  study  nature 
in  nature's  self,  is  the  last  man  living  who 
would  become  a  hermit.  Various  circum- 
stances may  induce  persons  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  society,  to  brood  over  feelings  which 
they  would  hide  from  the  world  ;  to  mourn 
for  the  dead,  or  to  recover  the  shock  brought 
on  by  an  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune.  This 
is  human  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  human  nature 
to  abandon  society  and  turn  eremite,  under 
the  idea  of  thereby  pleasing  the  Deity.  This 
is  the  result  of  self-deception  ;  of  degrading 
notions  of  God,  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit, 
and  often  of  knavery  combined  with  these  ;  or 
else  of  insanity,  brought  on  by  their  excessive 
indulgence.  Man  is  in  his  nature  a  social  be- 
ing ;  God  has  made  him  so  ;  and  when  he 
deserts  the  interest  and  society  of  his  species, 
under  the  notion  of  serving  his  Maker,  ho  is 
thwarting  one  great  end  of  his  creation.  In 
truth,  however,  the  hermits  of  whom  we  read 
had  often  any  thing  but  solitude  and  devotion 
in  view,  when  they  retired  to  live  in  caves  and 
dirt ;  many  did  so  to  gain  a  name,  to  obtain  a 
consequence  in  the  annals  of  their  superstition, 
and  to  extort  money  from  the  fanatics  who 
were  imposed  on  by  their  tricks  ;  and  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  to  be  deplored,  some  were 
in  absolute  earnest,  and  did  really  think  in  their 
consciences  they  were  serving  God,  and  yet 
could  not  fairly  be  said  to  be  out  of  their  pro- 
per senses. 

"  A  naturalist,  I  grant  you,  loves  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  the  temple  in  which  he  best  feels  his 
pursuits ;  but  still,  what  were  the  country 
without  the  town  ?  It  is  when  men  congre- 
gate in  cities,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  flou- 
rish, that  knowledge  increases,  that  commerce 
extends,  and  discoveries  are  multiplied.  Do 
not  give  ear  to  those  who  cry  up  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  town.  Some  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  some  love  the  country,  some 
the  city  ;  but  both  are  good,  and  let  neither 
be  disparaged.  The  city  has  been  the  true 
source  of  civilization  ;  it  is  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion, the  focus  in  which  the  rays  of  science 
diff'used  throughout  the  world  are  concen- 
trated, and  whence  they  again  emanate  and 
convey  the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  the  most 
distant  recesses  of  the  country. 

"  But  the  tide  is  now  beginning  to  rise. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon  ?  What 
produces  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  this 
vast  mass  of  water,  which  take  place  so  regu- 
larly twice  every  four  and  twenty  hours  ?  Is 
it  an  operation  of  the  sea  itself,  or  is  it  owing 
to  an  influence  extending  from  distant  worlds? 
You  know  that  it  is  the  latter,  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  And 
what  is  this  attraction  ?  No  one  can  tell  ;  we 
only  know  it  by  its  phenomena  ;  we  know  that 
it  exists  ;  that  by  its  influence  the  worlds 
throughout  the  universe  are  guided  in  their  re- 
volutions ;  that  if  this  influence  were  with- 
drawn, the  creation  would  run  rapidly  into 


ruin.  The  planets  and  suns  would  start  from 
their  orbits  ;  the  beautiful  regularity  of  t.beir 
motions  would  cease,  and  they  would  fly  at 
random,  and  in  disorder,  through  the  wilds  of 
space.  Yet  we  know  nothing  of  gravitation 
itself;  we  know  it  only  by  its  laws  ;  we  know 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  distant  stars,  and 
that,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  celestial  orb 
which  is  not  connected  by  it  to  the  others  ;  but 
what  its  essential  natine  is  we  can  have  no 
conception.  And  how  many  other  things  are 
there  which  we  know  only  by  the  phenomena 
they  present  ?  What  is  ihe  electric  fluid  ?  I 
cannot  tell.  I  am  aware  that  it  causes  the 
thunder  and  lightning  ;  that  it  will  strike  a 
tower,  and  split  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
that  it  kills  men  and  animals  ;  and  tiiat  I  can 
collect  it  by  means  of  a  machine,  and  exhibit 
it  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  experiments  ;  but, 
after  all  this,  I  know  not  what  the  electric 
fluid  is.  And  what  is  magnetism  ?  Why  does 
a  loadstone  attract  iron  ?  Here  also  I  am  igno- 
rant. Why  does  a  magnetised  needle  point  to 
the  north  ?  I  know  not  ;  but  I  know,  that  by 
its  having  such  a  property,  tiiat  wide  ocean 
before  us  can  be  traversed  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, and  vastly  more  advantage,  than  if  its 
place  were  occupied  by  solid  earth.  Some 
writers  have  objected  that  the  globe  on  which 
we  live  has  an  undue  preponderance  of  sea  ; 
but  this  is  another  example  of  human  pre- 
sumption. If  it  had  come  by  chance,  it  might 
have  been  too  great  or  too  small  ;  but  if  our 
world  was  made  by  the  Almighty,  (and  what 
else  could  have  made  it  ?)  it  must  be  as  he  in- 
tended, and  therefore  it  must  be  right.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  Could  we  have  communi- 
cated with  distant  countries  by  land  as  we  do 
by  sea  ?  Could  we  have  brought  the  produce 
of  the  tropics  to  the  Thames  ?  Could  we  have 
compassed  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  north  to  south  ?  Could  we  have  calcu- 
lated on  the  time  in  which  we  should  reach 
the  Antipodes  ?  Look  at  Africa  and  New 
Holland,  and  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  those  countries.  On 
a  little  reflection,  indeed,  you  will  perceive, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  vastness  of  the  ocean, 
we  would  be  in  great  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  earth,  and  that  its  great  extent  of  sur- 
face is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  all  is  planned." — pp.  178 — 183. 

Birds,  those  both  of  the  sea  and  land,  the 
history  of  the  whale,  the  subject  of  conchology, 
and  some  remarks  on  the  unnecessary  cruelties 
of  the  experimental  anatomists,  next  occupy 
the  pages  of  this  excellent  little  work.  The 
whale  is  meetly  wound  up  witli  reflections 
upon  natural  religion,  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  the  love  of  truth  ;  which,  like 
those  already  noticed,  are  marked  by  a  pleas- 
ing tone  of  piety  without  cant,  of  knowledge 
without  pedantry,  and  of  unbounded  benevo- 
lence without  a  particle  of  morbid  fondness, 
towards  all  the  objects  of  the  creation. 

O  Lord,  make  that  possible  to  me  by  grace,  which 
I  find  impossible  by  nature.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
can  bear  but  little,  and  by  the  lightest  adversity  am 
soon  overwhelmed.  Grant  that  every  tribulation  and 
chastisement  may  become  lovely  and  desirable  to  me 
for  thy  name's  sake. — T.  A  Ktmpis. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.* 

I  have  so  frequently  spoken  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  an  account  of  the  progress  of  na- 
vigation on  that  extraordinary  stream  may  be 
interesting,  even  to  the  student  of  nature.  I 
shall  commence  with  the  year  1808,  at  which 
time  a  great  portion  of  the  western  country 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
above  the  city  of  Natchez  particularly,  were 
little  more  than  a  waste,  or,  to  use  words 
better  suited  to  my  feelings,  remained  in  their 
natural  state.  To  ascend  the  great  stream 
against  a  powerful  current,  rendered  still 
stronger  wherever  islands  occurred,  together 
with  the  thousands  of  sand-banks,  as  liable  to 
changes  and  shiftings  as  the  alluvial  shores 
themselves,  which  at  every  deep  curve  or 
bend  were  seen  giving  way,  as  if  crushed 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  great  forests  that 
every  where  reached  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  and  falling  and  sinking  in  the  muddy 
stream,  by  acres  at  a  time,  was  an  adventure 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  risk,  and  which  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  innumerable  logs, 
called  sawyers  and  planters,  that  every  where 
raised  their  heads  above  the  water,  as  if  bid- 
ding defiance  to  all  intruders.  Few  white 
inhabitants  had  yet  marched  towards  its 
shores,  and  these  few  were  of  a  class  little 
able  to  assist  the  navigator.  Here  and  there 
a  solitary  encampment  of  native  Indians  might 
be  seen ;  but  its  inmates  were  as  likely  to 
become  foes  as  friends,  having  from  their 
birth  been  made  keenly  sensible  of  the  en- 
croachments of  white  men  upon  their  lands. 

Such  was  then  the  nature  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  its  shores.    That  river  was  navigated 
principally  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in 
small  canoes,  pirogues,  keel-boats,  some  flat- 
boats,  and  a  few  barges.    The  canoes  and 
pirogues  being  generally  laden  with  furs  from 
the  different  heads  of  streams  that  feed  the 
great  river,  were  of  little  worth  after  reach- 
ing the  market  of  New  Orleans,  and  seldom 
rcascended,  the  owners  making  their  way 
home  through  the  woods  amidst  innumerable 
difficulties.    The  flat-boats  were  demolished 
and  used  as  fire  wood.    The  keel-boats  and 
barges  were  employed  in  conveying  produce 
of  different  kinds  besides  furs,  such  as  lead, 
flour,  pork,  and  other  articles.    These  re- 
turned   laden  with   sugar,  coffee,  and  dry 
goods,  suited  for  the  markets  of  Genevieve 
and  St.  Louis,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  or 
branched  off  and  ascended  the  Ohio  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  near  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky.   But,  reader,  follow  their  movements, 
and  judge  for  yourself  of  the  fatigues,  trou- 
bles, and  risks  of  the  men  employed  in  that 
navigation.    A  keel-boat  was  generally  man- 
ned  by  ten    hands,    principally  Canadian 
French,  and  a  patroon  or  master.  These 
boats  seldom  carried  more  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  tons.    Tiie  barges  had  frequently 
forty  or  fifty  men,  witli  a  patroon,  and  carried 
fifty  or  sixty  tons.    Both  these  kinds  of  ves- 
sels were  provided  with  a  mast,  a  .square  sail, 
and  coils  of  cordage,  known  by  the  name  of 
cordelles.    Each  boat  or  barge  carried  its 

*  Improrementii  in  the  Navigation  of  the  Missis- 
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own  provisions.  We  shall  suppose  one  of 
these  boats  under  way,  and,  having  passed 
Natchez,  entering  upon  what  were  called  the 
diflfiiculties  of  their  ascent.  Wherever  a 
point  projected  so  as  to  render  the  course  or 
bend  below  it  of  some  magnitude,  there  was 
an  eddy,  the  returning  current  of  which  was 
sometimes  as  strong  as  that  of  the  middle  of 
the  great  stream.  The  bargemen,  therefore, 
rowed  up  pretty  close  under  the  bank,  and 
had  merely  to  keep  watch  in  the  bow,  lest 
the  boat  should  run  against  a  planter  or  a 
sawyer.  But  the  boat  has  reached  the  point, 
and  there  the  current  is  to  all  appearance  of 
double  strength,  and  right  against  it.  The 
men,  who  have  all  rested  a  few  minutes,  are 
ordered  to  take  their  stations,  and  lay  hold  of 
their  oars,  for  the  river  must  be  crossed,  it 
being  seldom  possible  to  double  such  a  point, 
and  proceed  along  the  same  shore.  The  boat 
is  crossing,  its  head  slanting  to  the  current, 
which  is,  however,  too  strong  for  the  rowers, 
and  when  the  other  side  of  the  river  has  been 
reached,  it  has  drifted  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  men  are  by  this  time  exhausted, 
and,  as  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  twelve 
o'clock,  fasten  the  boat  to  the  shore,  or  to  a 
tree.  A  small  glass  of  whiskey  is  given  to 
each,  when  they  cook  and  eat  their  dinner, 
and  after  repairing  their  fatigue  by  an  hour's 
repose,  recommence  their  labours.  The  boat 
is  again  seen  slowly  advancing  against  the 
stream.  It  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  a 
large  sand  bar,  along  the  edge  of  which  it  is 
propelled  by  means  of  long  poles,  if  the  bot- 
tom be  hard.  Two  men,  called  bowsmen, 
remain  at  the  prow,  to  assist,  in  concert  with 
the  steersman,  in  managing  the  boat,  and 
keeping  its  head  right  against  the  current 
The  rest  place  themselves  on  the  land-side  of 
the  footway  of  the  vessel,  put  one  end  of 
their  poles  on  the  ground,  the  other  against 
their  shoulders,  and  push  with  all  their  might. 
As  each  of  the  men  reaches  the  stern,  he 
crosses  to  the  other  side,  runs  along  it,  and 
comes  again  to  the  landward  side  of  the  bow 
when  he  recommences  operations.  The 
barge,  in  the  mean  time,  is  ascending  at  the 
rate  not  exceeding  one  mile  in  the  hour. 

The  bar  is  at  length  passed  ;  and  as  the 
shore  in  sight  is  straight  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  tiie  current  uniformly  strong,  the 
poles  are  laid  aside,  and  the  men  being 
equally  divided,  those  on  the  river  side  take 
to  their  oars,  while  those  on  the  land  side  lay 
hold  of  the  branches  of  willows,  or  other 
trees,  and  thus  slowly  propel  the  boat.  Here 
and  tiiere,  however,  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  partly  laying  on  the  bank,  and  partly 
projecting  beyond  it,  impedes  their  progress, 
and  requiies  to  be  doubled.  This  is  perform 
ed  by  striking  it  with  the  iron  points  of  the 
poles  and  gaff-hooks.  The  sun  is  now  quite 
low,  and  the  barge  is  again  secured  in  the 
best  harbour  within  reach.  The  navigators 
cook  their  suppers,  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  blankets  or  bears'-skins  to  rest,  or  per 
haps  light  a  large  fire  on  the  shore,  under  the 
smoke  of  which  they  repose,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  persecutions  of  the  myriads  of  moschet 
toes  which  occur  during  the  whole  summer 
along  the  river.    Perhaps  from  dawn  to  sua 


set,  the  boat  may  have  advanced  fifteen  miles, 
so,  it  has  done  well.    The  next  day  the 


If 

wind  proves  favourable,  the  sail  is  set,  the 
boat  takes  all  advantages,  and  meeting  with 
no  accident,  has  ascended  thirty  miles, — per- 
haps double  that  distance.  The  next  day 
comes  with  a  very  different  aspect.  The 
wind  is  right  a-head,  the  shores  are  without 
trees  of  any  kind,  and  the  canes  on  the  banks 
are  so  thick  and  stout,  that  not  even  the  cor- 
delles can  be  used.  This  occasions  a  halt, 
The  time  is  not  altogether  lost,  as  most  of  the 
men,  being  provided  with  rifles,  betake  them- 
selves to  the  woods,  and  search  for  the  deer, 
the  bears,  or  the  turkeys  that  are  generally 
abundant  there.  Three  days  may  pass  before 
the  wind  changes,  and  the  advantages  gained 
on  the  previous  fine  day  are  forgotten. 
Again  the  boat  proceeds,  but  in  passing  over 
a  shallow  place,  runs  on  a  log,  swings  with 
the  current,  but  hangs  fast,  with  her  lea-side 
almost  under  water.  Now  for  the  poles  !  all 
hands  are  on  deck,  bustling  and  pushing.  At 
length,  towards  sunset,  the  boat  is  once  more 
afloat,  and  is  again  taken  to  the  shore,  where 
the  wearied  crtw  pass  another  night. 

I  shall  not  continue  this  account  of  diflS- 
culties,  it  having  already  become  painful  in 
the  extreme.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  crew 
abandoning  the  boat  and  cargo,  and  of  num- 
berless accidents  and  perils ;  but  be  it  enough 
to  say,  that,  advancing  in  this  tardy  manner, 
the  boat  that  left  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of 
March,  often  did  not  reach  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  until  the  month  of  July, — nay,  some- 
times not  until  October ;  and  after  all  this 
immense  trouble,  it  brought  only  a  few  bags 
of  coffee,  and  at  most  100  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1808.  The  ' 
number  of  barges  at  that  period  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
and  the  largest  probably  did  not  exceed  100 
tons  burden.  To  make  the  best  of  this 
fatiguing  navigation,  I  may  conclude  by  say- 
ing, that  a  barge  which  came  up  in  three 
months  had  done  wonders,  for  I  believe  few 
voyages  were  performed  in  that  time. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  steam-boat 
that  went  down  out  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Or- 
leans, was  named  the  "  Orleans,"  and  if  I 
remember  right,  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Ogden.  This  voyage,  I  believe,  was  per- 
formed in  the  spring  of  1810.  It  was,  as  you 
may  suppose,  looked  upon  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  enterprise.  Soon  after,  another  vessel 
came  from  Pittsburgh ;  and,  before  many 
years  elapsed,  to  see  a  vessel  so  propelled, 
became  a  common  occurrence.  In  1826, 
after  a  lapse  of  time  that  proved  sufficient  to 
double  the  population  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
had  so  improved,  both  in  respect  to  facility 
and  quickness,  that  I  know  no  better  way  of 
giving  you  an  idea  of  it  than  by  presenting 
you  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  my  eldest 
son,  which  was  taken  from  the  books  of  N. 
Berthoud,  Esq.  with  whom  he  at  that  time 
resided, 

"  You  ask  me  in  your  last  letter  for  a  list 
of  the  arrivals  and  departures  here.  I  give 
you  an  extract  from  our  list  of  1826,  showing 
the  number  of  boats  which  plied  each  year 
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their  tonnage,  the  trips  which  they  performed, 
and  the  quantity  of  goods  landed  here  from 
New  Orleans  and  intermediate  places. 


1823,  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
42  boats,  measuring 

1824,  from  Jan  1  to  Nov.  25, 
36  boats,  measuring 

1825,  from  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  15, 
42  boats,  measuring 

1826,  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
51  boats,  measuring 


Tons. 

Trips 

Tons. 

^  7,860 

98 

19,453 

I  6,393 

118 

20,291 

W,484 

140 

24,102 

(  9,388 

182 

28,914 

«  The  amount  for  the  present  year  will  be 
much  greater  than  any  of  the  above.  The 
number  of  flat-boats  and  keels  is  beyond  cal- 
culation. The  number  of  steamboats  above 
the  falls  I  cannot  say  much  about,  except 
that  one  or  two  arrive  at  and  leave  Louisville 
every  day.  Their  passage  from  Cincinnati  is 
commonly  14  or  16  hours.  The  Tecumseh, 
a  boat  which  runs  between  this  place  and 
New  Orleans,  and  which  measures  210  tons, 
arrived  here  on  the  10th  inst.  in  9  days  7 
hours,  from  port  to  port ;  and  the  Philadel 
phia,  of  300  tons,  made  the  passage  in  9  days 
9^  hours,  the  computed  distance  being  1650 
miles.  These  are  the  quickest  trips  made. 
There  are  now  in  operation  on  the  waters 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  140  or  145 
boats.  We  had,  last  spring  (1826),  a  very 
high  freshet,  which  came  4'-  feet  deep  in  the 
counting-room.  The  rise  was  57  feet  3 
inches  perpendicular." 

The  whole  of  the  steam-boats  of  which  you 
have  an  account,  did  not  perform  voyages  to 
New  Orleans  only,  but  to  all  points  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  which  fall  into 
it.  •  I  am  certain  that  since  the  above  date, 
the  number  has  increased,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent I  cannot  at  present  say. 

When  steam-boats  first  plied  between  Ship- 
ping-port and  New  Orleans,  the  cabin  pas- 
sage was  100  dollars,  and  150  dollars  on  the 
upward  voyage.    In  1829,  I  went  down  to 
Natchez  from  Shipping-port  for  25  dollars, 
and  ascended  from  New  Orleans,  on  board 
the  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1830,  for  60  dollars,  having  taken  two  state 
rooms  for  my  wife  and  myself.    On  that 
voyage  we  met  with  a  trifling  accident  which 
protracted  it  to  14  days  ;  the  computed  dis 
tance  being,  as  mentioned  above,  1650  miles, 
although  the  real  distance  is  probably  less 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  spent  a  day  with 
out  meeting  with  a  steam-boat,  and  some  days 
we  met  several.    I  might  here  be  tempted  to 
give  you  a  description  of  one  of  these  steam 
ers  of  the  western  waters,  bnt  the  picture 
having  been  often  drawn  by  abler  hands,  I 
shall  desist. 


If  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  thinks  this 
worthy  of  insertion,  will  he  please  give  it  a 
place  in  that  paper  1  E. 

Thoughts  during  Silent  Worship. 
By  Amelia  OriE. 

Tlioughts  of  the  world,  away  !  nor  dare  molest 
Tlie  sacred  calm  now  settled  on  my  breast, 
Thoughts  of  the  world,  and  what  the  world  contains, 


Seducing  pleasures  ending  still  in  pains — 
You  now  I  offer  on  that  holier  shrine. 
Where  thus  to  wait,  to  bend,  to  weep,  is  mine  ; 
Oh  !  may  no  image,  though  most  dear  it  be, 
Presume  to  steal  between  my  God  and  me  ! 
May  he  in  silence  holy  thoughts  inspire. 
And  my  soul's  enemy  subdued  retire! 
Till  heaven  assisted  through  each  mental  strife, 
I  drink  the  waters  of  the  well  of  life, 
And  feel  their  vivifying  power  impart 
Strength  to  my  soul,  and  comfort  to  my  heart. 
Thoughts  of  the  world  !    Oh  I  must  you  come  again, 
To  bind  my  rescued  soul  in  Satan's  cliain  ? 
Again  to  dash  salvation's  cup  from  me. 
And  fetter  her,  the  Saviour  now  sets  free  ? 
Alas  I  too  soon  your  influence  may  return. 
And  Faith's  now  lambent  radiance  dimly  burn  ; 
No  more  my  heart  may  feel  the  holy  rest. 
Like  halcyon's  wings  on  Ocean's  troubled  breast; 
Which  smooths  the  waves  of  passion  at  its  will, 
And  to  the  voice  of  Sin  cries, — "  Peace,  be  still !" 
Thoughts  of  the  world  !  how  shall  I  then  control. 
Amidst  that  world,  your  influence  o'er  my  soul? 
Say — when  I  leave  this  consecrated  scene. 
Where  now  so  safe,  so  rapt,  so  blest  I've  been — 
How  shall  I  seek,  and  where  obtain  the  power 
To  guard  my  threatened  soul  in  danger's  hour? 
Spirit  of  Prayer  !  indwelling  Spirit!  thou. 
And  thou  alone,  this  segis  canst  bestow  I 
Shielded  by  thee,  when  worldly  thoughts  intrude. 
Still  shall  I  keep  my  soul's  pure  solitude. 
Still  drive  the  baneful  visitants  away, 
Still  bid  rebellious  sin  withhold  its  sway, 
Till  my  whole  heart  to  its  Redeemer  given, 
Thoughts  of  the  world  shall  yield  to  hopes  of  heaven. 


For"  The  Fiiend.'' 
PROFESSION  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

Among  the  favourite  subjects  of  declama 
tion,  which  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Hicksite  party,  as  well  adapted 
for  producing  popular  excitement,  and  creat 
ing  suspicions  and  jealousies  respecting  the 
established   authorities   in   the  Society 
Friends,  that  of  the  ministry  was  seized  with 
an  avidity,  and  Ifectured  upon  with  a  degre 
of  zeal  and  perseverance,  which  evinced  how 
largely  they  calculated  on  its  influence,  i 
stirring  the  storm  which  then  threatened  th 
church.    Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  elders 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office,  in  check 
ing  improper  and  forward  appearances, 
such  as  were  unsound  in  word  or  doctrine, 
was  vehemently  decried  as  insufferable  domi- 
nation and  tyranny.    It  mattered  little  what 
the  character  of  the  speaker  was,  whether 
good  or  bad,  whether  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety or  not,  if  the  elders  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  his  or  her  appearances,  the  act  alone, 
however  strong  the  necessity  which  dictated 
it,  was  suflicient  to  draw  down  the  severest 
obloquy,  and  often  abuse,  on  the  whole  insti- 
tution of  eldership.  In  answering  the  queries 
in  our  quarterly  meetings,  Abraham  Lower 
made  a  public  charge  of  disorderly  conduct 
upon  the  elders  and  those  who  upheld  them, 
because  they  did  not  rise  in  meetings  when 
persons  knelt  in  supplication,  whose  appear- 
ances were  not  approved,  and  he  several  times 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  abatement  in  the 
answer  to  the  query  respecting  "  unbecoming 
behaviour"   on   this  ground.  Individuals 
were   encouraged   to  persist  in  imposing 
themselves  on  Friends  by  speaking  in  meet- 
ings, in  open  defiance  of  the  advice  and  labour 
of  the  elders,  and  the  sentiment  was  not  unfre- 
quently  avowed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Hicksite 
party,  that  elders  were  a  useless  and  burden- 


some incumbrance  on  the  church.  Elias  Hicks, 
himself,  long  since  denounced  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders,  as  clogs  to  society,  and 
declared  they  ought  to  be  abolished;  and 
when  inveighing  against  them,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  throw  odium  upon  elders,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exalt  the  station  which  he  him- 
self filled,  by  declaring  that  "  God  made 
ministers,  but  man  made  elders."  This  sen- 
timent was  a  very  favourite  one  among  his 
followers,  who  reiterated  it  in  our  meetings, 
private  converse,  and  even  in  the  public 
market  places. 

When  the  Green  street  meeting  was  about 
making  its  formal  secession  from  the  Society 
f  Friends,  and  officially  ranking  itself  with 
the  new  sect,  Abraham  Lower  expressed 
in  the  monthly  meeting  his  joy,  that  one 
asylum  would  now  be  opened  where  ministers 
might  exercise  their  gifts,  untrammelled  by 
the  odious  interference  of  elders,  and  without 
being  rebuked  for  endeavouring  to  obtain 
relief  to  their  exercised  minds.  Philadelphia 
was  the  focus  where  the  disorganizing  schemes 
of  the  Hicksites  were  principally  concocted, 
and   from    thence    the    mischief  diverged 
through  different  media  into  all  parts  of  the 
yearly  meeting.    When  the  clamour  against 
the  elders  was  raised  in  the  city,  John  Comly, 
Halliday  Jackson,  Dr.   Gibbons,  Benjamin 
Ferris,  and  Benjamin  Webb,  M^ith  many  others 
of  the  party,  spread  the  outcry  through  the 
country  ;  and  by  every  stratagem  which  mis- 
chievous ingenuity  could  devise,  strove  to 
produce  similar  excitement  in  the  minds  of 
country  Friends.    To  exalt  the  ministry  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  control  or  check,  to 
make  it  irresponsible  to  any  written  law,  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  strength- 
en the  power  it  had  already  attained,  seemed 
to  be  no  less  a  primary  concern,  than  to 
depreciate  and  destroy  the  office  of  elders. 
This  determination  was  variously  and  con- 
spicuously evinced  during  the  long  and  pain- 
ful struggle  which  the  Society  had  to  endure 
with  the    revolutionary    and  disorganizing 
spirit  of  Hicksism  ;  and  when  at  last  the  con- 
clusion to  secede  was  fully  come  to,  they 
made  it  a  prominent  feature  in  their  list  of 
grievances,  and  ranked  among  those  advan- 
tages which  they  promised  themselves  would 
result  from  the  early  adoption  of  the  projected 
separation,  "  the  blessings  of  a  gospel  minis- 
try UNSHACKLED  by  humau  authority."- — Ad- 
dress of  6th  mo.  1827. 

These  are  words  of  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive signification  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
solemn  language  with  which  the  framers  of 
that  address  have  chosen  to  shroud  it,  the  mem- 
bers for  whom  they  prepared  it,  and  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  it  was  adopted  and  issued  to 
the  world,  certainly  had  a  right  to  suppose 
that  it  meant  what  the  words  import,  and 
what  their  leaders  had  long  told  them  they 
were  contending  for,  viz.  "  the  right  for  every 
man  and  woman  to  preach  M'hen  they  pleased, 
uncontrolled  by  the  authority  of  elders  or  any 
other  body  of  men."  This  was  no  other  than 
a  reasonable  and  fair  expectation,  especially 
after  the  heavy  charges  and  calumnies  heaped 
upon  Friends,  for  their  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  ministry,  by  the 
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exercise  of  the  salutary  care  and  concern  of 
the  elders. 

But  among  revolutionists  profession  and 
practice  are  often  at  variance,  and  those  of 
the  new  sect  who  flattered  themselves  that 
their  leaders  meant  what  they  said,  when  they 
issued  the  6th  month  address,  must  have  been 
fully  convinced,  by  their  practice  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  that  their  anticipations 
were  little  better  than  empty  dreams  of  the 
imagination.  Among  those  whose  public 
speaking  was  disallowed  by  Friends,  there 
v/ere  several  persons  of  both  sexes,  whose 
cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  leading 
Hicksites,  and  made  use  of  as  a  means  of 
producing  excitement  against  the  elders. 

When  the  separation  took  place,  these  na- 
turally ranked  themselves  on  the  side  of  those 
who  advocated  unbridled  liberty  of  speech, 
doubtless  supposing  that  those  who  had  en- 
couraged and  abbetted  them  in  their  disregard 
of  the  advice  of  the  elders,  while  they  con- 
tinued with  Friends,  would  give  them  full 
latitude  for  preaching  in  their  own  more 
tolerant  assemblies.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed,  for  it  was  not  long  before  the 
new  sect  appointed  a  number  of  persons  as 
elders,  who  exercised  their  new  authority 
with  unprecedented  rigour  on  some  of  those 
very  persons,  whose  preaching  had  been  so 
strenuously  defended  while  they  remained  in 
connection  with  Friends. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Hicksites  began 
to  hold  meetings  of  their  own,  before  public 
opposition  was  made  in  them  to  the  preaching 
of  some  of  those  very  persons,  and  scenes  of 
outrage  and  disorder  ensued,  and  have  been 
continued  with  but  short  intermissions,  such 
as  were  never  witnessed  in  the  meetings  of 
Friends  during  the  whole  of  the  unhappy 
controversy.  Individuals  who  attempt  to 
speak,  arc  not  only  ordered  to  sit  down,  but 
in  some  instances  actually  carried  or  dragged 
out  of  the  meeting-house,  both  at  Cherry  and 
Green  streets  ;  and  when  they  kneel  down 
under  profession  of  prayer,  part  of  the  as- 
sembly keep  their  seats,  while  others  rise, 
and  some  leave  the  house,  producing  "unex- 
ampled disorder  and  confusion  in  many  of 
their  meetings."  Persons  are  not  unfrc- 
quently  heard  preaching  against  each  other  in 
their  assemblies,  and  in  one  instance,  while 
one  of  their  reoommended  ministers  was 
speaking,  another  ordered  the  partitions  sepa- 
iiiting  the  men  and  women  to  be  closed; 
\/liicl)  was  actually  done  while  the  speaker 
w;!.s  standing  and  delivering  her  discourse. 
^Vhen  public  reprimand  for  speaking  and 
haling  out  of  the  house  had  been  ineffectually 
tried,  they  resorted  to  another  measure  to 
shackle  the  ministry,  and  denied  admission 
into  their  meeting  jdaccs  to  those  who  v.'ould 
not  be  silent  at  their  bidding,  and  guards 
were  stationed  at  the  doors  or  gates  to  prc- 
Tcni  their  entrance  into  places  appointed  for 
jyublic  worship.  These  scenes  are  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  have  become  the 
subject  of  ])ul)lic  conversation  among  people 
of  other  societies,  to  the  reproach  and  dis- 
grace of  the  very  profession  of  religion.  The 
excluded  persons  frequently  remain  about  the 
jfatcs  of  the  roceting-housc  yard,  and  attract  a 


crowd  of  auditors  in  the  street,  where  they 
declaim  in  no  measured  terms  against  the 
tyranny  and  persecution  of  those  within  the 
walls. 

When  Friends  of  New  York,  after  long 
continued  but  unavailing  private  labour  with 
Phoebe  Johnson,  introduced  her  case  into  the 
monthly  meeting,  in  consequence  of  her  per- 
sisting in  the  disturbance  of  their  meetings, 
in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  the  elders,  the 
Hicksites  warmly  defended  her  appearances, 
advocated  the  disorderly  course  she  was  pur- 
suing, and  would  not  suffer  the  meeting  to 
proceed  in  declaring  their  disunity  with  her  ; 
but  after  the  separation  took  place,  and  they 
found  her  public  communications  too  plain  to 
suit  their  purposes,  they  eventually  changed 
their  ground,  took  her  under  dealing,  and  dis- 
owned her  for  preaching. 

Even  in  Green  Street  meeting,  Abraham 
Lower's  boasted  asylum  for  ministers,  where 
they  were  to  relieve  their  minds  untrammeled 
by  the  authority  of  elders  ;  and  in  the  very 
house  from  which  was  issued  the  address  call- 
ing on  their  party  to  secede  in  order  to  secure, 
among  other  things,  "  the  blessings  of  a  gospel 
ministry  unshackled  by  human  authority" — in 
this  pretended  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed, 
they  have  commenced  the  work  of  disownment 
for  preaching. 

Elizabeth  M.  Reeder,  a  member  of  that 
meeting,  has  been  under  dealing,  and  probably 
ere  this  time  is  disowned  for  continuing  her 
public  addresses.  Repeatedly  has  she  been 
carried  from  tiie  meeting-house  into  the  street, 
and  at  other  times  denied  admission  into  the 
premises,  even  while  still  a  member  of  their 
Society,  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  first  day 
week,  we  are  informed,  she  was  haled  out  of 
the  Cherry  street  house  by  some  of  the  leading 
Hicksites,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  ad- 
dress a  considerable  concourse  of  persons  in 
the  street.  The  following  notice  of  the  case 
taken  from  one  of  the  public  newspapers  of 
the  day,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  professions  and  practice  of 
the  new  Society  : — *■  Green  Street  meeting, 
Philadelphia,  11  mo.  17th,  [1831,]  The  com- 
mittee appointed  in  Elizabeth  M.  Reeder's 
case  reported  to-day,  that  ♦  they  had  a  satis- 
factory ojjporlunity  with  her,  and  found  her  in 
a  tender  state  of  mind,  but  did  not  evince  a 
disposition  to  keep  silent  in  our  meetings,  fur- 
ther than  tiio  dictates  of  truth  on  her  mind — 
we  v^ould  recommend  her  case  to  the  care  of 
liie  meeting  another  month.'  But  so  deter- 
mined were  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  meeting, 
they  sent  her  case  to  the  men,  who  united  with 
them  in  preparing  a  testimony  of  disownment 
against  her.  Tliere  have  been  guards  ap- 
pointed in  that  meeting  to  keep  her  and  some 
others,  whom  they  consider  disorderly,  out  of 
their  meetings.  This  morning  she  got  in,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long,  two  of  the 
guards  entered,  and  one  of  them  seized  her, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  door,  there  the  other 
joined  him,  and  dragged  her  to  the  street  much 
exposed.  The  charge  against  her  is  for  dis- 
turbing the  solemnity  of  their  meetings,  and 
not  taking  the  advice  of  her  friends.  There 
was  no  record  made  of  the  report  in  the  men's 
meeting  ;  one  of  the  members  observed  that 


he  thought  best  not,  as  they  might  expect  an 
appeal." 

It  is  not  our  province  to  judge  of  the  preach- 
ing of  E.  M.  Reeder,  or  any  other  of  the  speak- 
ers in  the  Hicksite  meetings.  They  belong  to 
another  society,  and  to  them  we  leave  the  de- 
cision. But  the  Hicksites  claim  to  be  Friends 
— they  assume  a  title  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  and  hold  themselves  up  as  the  only 
true  representatives  of  the  ancient  Quakers. 
Moreover  they  professed  to  secede  from  com- 
munion with  us,  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  among  which,  as 
already  slated,  were  "  the  blessings  of  a  gospel 
ministry  unshackled  by  human  authority.'* 
Our  object  is  to  show  not  only  that  they  are 
not  Friends,  but  also  that  they  are  acting  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  set  out — are  exercising  a  restraint  and 
control  over  their  members  more  oppressive 
and  burdensome  than  any  thing  they  ever  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Friends — in  a  word,  that  their 
"profession  is  pointedly  at  variance  with  their 
practice.'"  P.  Q. 

Note — Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  penned, 
we  have  learned  that  another  disgraceful  scene  occur- 
red at  the  Cherry  street  meeting,  on  1st  day,  the 
25th  instant.  When  the  meeting  was  about  closing, 
E.  M.  Reeder  rose  to  speak,  and  requested  the  com- 
pany to  remain  a  few  minutes ;  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  do  so,  having  made  the  usual  movement  for 
breaking  up  the  meeting.  But  neither  she  nor  they 
were  allowed  to  remain.  She  was  carried  out  of  the 
house  by  some  of  the  "  Orthodox  Hicksites,"  who,  on 
their  way  to  the  street,  were  met  by  her  husband,  and 
upbraided  for  their  rude  treatment  of  his  wife.  Some 
unpleasant  controversy  ensued,  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  persons  passing  along  the  street,  and  has 
since  been  made  tlie  subject  of  some  animadversion, 
by  persons  ignorant  of  the  facts,  on  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  hope  the  truth  may  be  generally  made 
known,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not  Ibeet 
at  either  Green  or  Cherry  street  houses,  nor  is  it  la 
any  wise  responsible  for  the  disorderly  transactions^ 
which  so  frequently  occur  there.  The  society  of  Hicks- 
ites and  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  are  totally  distinct,  independent,  and 
different  Societies.  P.  Q. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  GOSPSL  OF  ST. 
MATTHEW. 

"A  dissolute  life,  then,  especially  in  par- 
ticular classes  of  men,  is  one  certain  way  of 
making  our  brother  to  offend,  not  only  in 
point  of  practice,  but  of  belief;  and  there  is 
another  method  of  producing  the  same  effects, 
nearly  allied  to  this,  and  that  is,  immoral 
publications. 

"  These  have  the  same  tendency  with  bad 
examples,  both  in  propagating  rice  and  pro- 
moting infidelity  ;  but  they  are  still  more 
pernicious,  because  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  is  more  extensive. 

"  A  bad  example,  though  it  operates  fatally, 
operates  comparatively  within  a  small  cir- 
cumference. It  extends  only  to  those  who 
are  near  enough  to  observe  it,  and  fall  within 
the  reach  of  the  poisonous  infection  that  it 
spreads  around  it ;  but  the  contagion  of  a 
licentious  publication,  especially  if  it  be  (as  it 
too  frequently  is)  in  a  popular  and  captivating 
shape,  knows  no  bounds;  it  flies  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth  ;  it  penetrates  the 
obscure  and  retired  habitations  of  simplicity 
and  innocence ;  it  makes  its  way  into  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  into  the  hut  of  the 
shepherd,  and  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  ;  it 
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falls  into  the  hands  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and 
conditions  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the 
unsuspecting  and  unguarded  nninds  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  ;  and  to  them  its  "  breath 
is  poison,  and  its  touch  is  death." 

"  What  then  have  they  to  answer  for,  who 
are  every  day  obtruding  these  publications  on 
the  world,  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  and 
forms,  in  history,  in  biography,  in  poems,  in 
novels,  in  dramatic  pieces ;  in  all  which  the 
prevailing  feature  is  universal  philanthropy 
and  discriminative  benevolence;  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has 
the  privilege  of  committing  whatever  irregu- 
larities he  thinks  fit ;  and  while  he  is  violating 
the  most  sacred  obligations,  insinuating  the 
most  licentious  sentiments,  and  ridiculing 
every  thing  that  looks  like  religion,  he  is 
nevertheless  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  ; 
and  though  he  may  perhaps  be  charged  with 
a  few  little  venial  foibles,  and  pardonable 
infirmities,  (as  they  are  called,)  yet  we  are 
assured  that  he  has  notwithstanding  the  eery 
best  heart  in  the  world.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
principles  of  our  youth  are  insensibly  and 
almost  unavoidably  corrupted ;  and  instead 
of  being  inspired,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  a 
just  detestation  of  vice,  they  are  furnished 
with  apologies  for  it,  which  they  never  forget, 
and  are  even  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  an  accomplished  character." 

"  These  are  the  several  modes  in  which  we 
may  weaken  or  even  destroy  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  of  very  sincere  Christians,  or 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  may  make  our 
brother  to  offend.    And  whoever  is  guilty  of 
giving  this  offence,  ought  most  seriously  to 
consider  the  heavy  punishment  and  the  bitter 
woe  which  our  Lord  here  denounces  against 
it.    There  is  scarce  any  one  sin  noticed  by 
him,  which  he  reprobates  in  such  strong 
terms  as  this  :  '  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea.  Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences ;  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.'    These  are  tremendous 
words  ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  Lord 
should  express  himself  thus  strongly,  when 
we  consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
spreading  infidelity  and  immorality  among 
our  fellow-creatures.    We  distress  them  with 
doubts  and  scruples  which  never  before  en- 
tered into  their  thoughts ;  we  rob  them  of  the 
most  invaluable  blessings  of  life,  of  that 
heavenly  consolation  and  support  which  is 
derived  from  religious  sentiments  and  virtuous 
habits ;  of  that  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things,  which  gives 
ease  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted  soul ;  of  that 
unspeakable  satisfaction  which  results  from  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty;  and  of  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  we  not  only  deprive 
them  of  the  truest  comforts  of  the  present 
life,  but  we  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  happiness 
in  the  next ;  we  take  from  them  the  only  sure 
ground  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  death 
and  merits  of  a  crucified  Redeemer :  we  bar 


which  but  for  us  they  might  have  entered, 
and  perhaps  consign  them  over  to  everlast- 
ing perdition.  Is  not  this  beyond  comparison, 
the  greatest  injury  that  one  human  creature 
can  inflict  upon  another?    And  does  it  not 
justly  merit  that  severe  sentence  which  our 
Lord  has  pronounced  against  it  ?    Let  then 
every  one  keep  at  the  utmost  distance  from 
this  most  atrocious  crime.    Let  every  man 
who  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  public,  take 
especial  care  that  nothing  drop  even  incident- 
ally from  his  pen  that  can  offend  those  v/iiom 
our  Saviour  calls  little  children  that  believe 
in  him  ;  that  can  either  stagger  their  faith  or 
corrupt  their  hearts.    Let  every  father  of  a 
family  be  equally  careful  that  nothing  escape 
his  lips  in  the  unguarded  hour  of  familiar 
converse,  that  can  be  dangerous  to  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  his  children,  his  friends, 
or  his  servants  ;  nothing  that  tends  to  lessen 
their  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  their 
respect  for  the  doctrines,  the  precepts,  or  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  religion,  or  raise  any 
doubts  or  scruples  in  their  minds  respecting 
the  truth  or  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
revelation.    I  mention  these  things,  because 
even  the  friends  of  religion  are  sometimes 
apt,  through  mere  inadvertence  or  thought- 
lessness, to  indulge  themselves  in  pleasantries 
even  upon  serious  subjects,  which,  though 
meant  at  the  time  merely  to  entertain  their 
hearers,  or  to  display  their  wit,  yet  often  pro- 
duce a  very  different  effect,  and  sink  much 
deeper  into  the  minds  of  those  that  are  pre- 
sent (especially  of  young  people)  than  they 
are  in  the  least  aware  of.  More  mischief  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  incidental  levities  of 
this  kind,  than  by  grave  discourses  or  ela 
borate  writings  against  religion. 

"  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  interest 
ing  topic,  because  few  people  are  aware  of 
the  enormity  of  the  sin  here  reproved  by  our 
Lord,  of  the  irreparable  injury  it  may  do  to 
others,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes 
themselves.  But  when  they  reflect,  that  by 
the  commission  of  this  crime  they  endanger 
the  present  peace  and  the  future  salvation  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  expose  themselves 
to  the  woes  which  our  Lord  has  in  the  passage 
before  us  denounced  against  those  from  whom 
these  offences  come,  they  will  probably  feel  it 
their  duty  to  be  more  guarded  in  this  instance 
than  men  generally  are  ;  and  will  take  heed  to 
their  ways,  that  they  offend  not  either  with 
their  pen  or  with  their  tongue." 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  in  General  Assembly. 
The  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  of  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  respectfully 
shows : 

That  your  memorialists,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  thera,  both  as  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  as  a  Christian  community,  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. From  the  republican  nature  of  our  government, 
the  citizens  of  this  state  possess,  in  a  pre-eminent 
manner,  the  privilege  of  presenting  their  views  of  im- 
portant subjects  for  legislative  consideration,  and  on 
some  occasions,  they  must  be  under  the  imperious 
obligation  of  doing  so.  In  addition  to  this  obligation, 
which  arises  from  the  formation  of  our  government, 
and  the  inseparable  connection  of  our  interests,  with 


o»»:.>„4  »!.  ^        /.  1  •  prosperity  of  our  country,  we  feel  a  higher  motive 

up  against  them  the  gates  of  heaven,  into  for  the  present  memorial— the  influence  of  a  ChrisUan 


solicitude  for  the  preservation  and  happiness,  not  only 
of  ourselves  and  those  identified  with  oar  homes,  and 
the  tenderest  ties  of  nature — but  also  of  our  ft  How 
citizens  and  our  beloved  country,  in  the  most  compre- 
liensive  construction  of  the  term.  In  common  with 
all  other  Christian  denominations,  we  believe  that  the 
Most  High  rules  in  the  nations  of  the  earth — exerci- 
sing his  power  and  providence  throughout  his  vast 
incalculable  dominions.  All  history  combines,  in  an 
unbroken  chain,  in  support  of  a  belief  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  human  affairs.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
empires  bear  testimony  which  cannot  be  resisted,  of 
the  riches  of  liis  goodness,  the  chastisements  of  his 
displeasure,  and  sometimes  of  the  terrors  of  his  judg- 
ments. These  dispensations  of  an  overruling  provi- 
dence have  ever  been  in  inlimate  connection  with  the 
laws  he  has  established  for  (he  government  of  his  ra- 
tional creatures.  While  his  wrath  has  been  revealed 
from  heaven  against  the  children  of  disobedience — 
while  the  most  potent  empires  have  sunk  beneath  the 
stroke  of  his  rod,  his  goodness,  power  and  providence, 
through  all  ages  have  been  displayed  on  behalf  of  ihcs 
who  have  made  his  righteous  laws  their  rule  of  action, 
who  depended  on  the  direction  of  his  wisdom,  and 
trusted  for  deliverance  and  support  in  his  Almighty  arm . 

The  present  important  crisis  demands  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  an  humbling  icmembranre  of  the  good- 
ness and  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty.    The  people 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  this  commonwealth,  have 
abundant  cause  of  reverent  acknowledgment  of  the 
interposition  of  a  gracious  Providence.    His  blessings 
have  been  bountifully  dispensed  to  u?,  and  his  hand 
has  been  made  manifest  in  preserving  us  from  many 
impending  dangers.    As  intelligent  beings,  we  are 
called  upon  to  bow  under  a  sense  of  the  sovereignly 
of  God.    We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  immuta- 
bility of  his  laws,  and  the  perfection  of  ail  his  attri- 
butes— and  to  look  to  HIM  for  direction  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  afl'airs.    In  this  state  of 
mind,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  if  we  follow  his 
counsel  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  law,  his  blessings  will 
be  showered  down  upon  us,  and  his  arm  of  power  will  be 
a  wall  of  preservation  round  about  us.    Solemnly  im-  ~ 
pressed  with  a  sense,  that  we  cannot  disannul  his 
judgments,  and  that,  in  the  way  of  obedience,  we  may 
confidently  trust  in  his  providential  care,  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  an  evil  in  our  country — an  evil 
which  has  been  of  long  continuance,  and  is  now  of  in- 
creasing magnitude.    We  allude  to  the  condition  of 
the  African  race  in  ou»  land.    We  need  not,  we  ap- 
prehend,  on  the  present  occasion  descend  in  detail  into 
the  consequences  of  this  evil,  cither  present  or  pro- 
spective— as  respects  that  suffering  and  degraded  class 
of  the  human  fainily,  or  as  relates  to  us,  and  to  onr 
fellow  citizens.    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
first  principles  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the 
immutable  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  have  been 
long  violated.  Not  only  have  the  effects  of  this  system 
upon  our  national  prosperity  been  seen,  but  its  demo- 
ralizing tendency,  and  its  ultimate  awful  consequences 
have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  demand  legislative 
interference.    AVe  beheve  that  as  our  present  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  originated  in  a  departure  from  the 
laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  the  Creator  has 
fixed  for  the  government  of  his  rational  creatures  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other — so  nothing  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  from  which  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  things  has  arisen,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
effectual  remedy.    W^e  have  seen  that  by  a  persever- 
ance in  a  system  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights,  and  destructive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  there  has  been  an  awful  increase  both 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded.   We,  therefore,  solemnly  believe  that  some 
efficient  system  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
commonwealth,  and  the  resoration  of  the  African  race 
to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  is  imperiously  do- 
manded  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth  at  large. 
The  voice  of  justice  and  humanity  has  been  repeated- 
ly raised  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  oppression. 

But  the  appeal  embraces  not  the  sable  children  of 
Africa  alone.  The  peace,  the  safety,  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  all  classes,  are  included  in  the  policy  die 
tated  by  the  spirit  of  our  government — the  feelings  im- 
planted  in  our  nature — and  the  laws  which  the  great 
Sovereign  of  the  universe  has  himself  promulgated 
from  heaven. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Under  a  view  of  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity 
on  behalf  of  a  deeply  injured  race,  and  the  various  re- 
sponsibilities which  rest  upon  this  commonwealth  in 
regard  to  their  present  condition,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration,  the  propriety  of  passing  an  act  declar- 
ing that  all  persons  born  in  the  state,  after  some  pe- 
riod to  be  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  free;  and  that  the 
state  of  Virginia  provide  some  territory,  or  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  in  providing  one  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  for  people  of  colour,  and  also  to 
aid  in  removing  such  free  persons  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate,  and  such  slaves  as  may  be  given  up  for 
that  purpose. 

We  implore  the  continuance  of  the  mercies  and 
blessings  of  God  upon  our  beloved  country.  We  pray 
that  he  may  graciously  condescend  to  direct  your 
understandings  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
in  considering  and  resulting  this  most  momentous 
subject,  in  which  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  are  so  deeply  involved  ; 
that  through  your  instrumentality,  his  benediction 
may  be  shed  upon  our  country,  and  the  blessing  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  perish  may  come  upon  you. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Society  aforesaid,  held  in 
Charles  City  county,  the  24th  of  the  Uth  month,  1831, 
by  FLEMING  BATES. 

Slaves. — The  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  law 
in  1823,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  for  certain  of- 
fences, in  addition  to  other  punishments,  free  negroes 
and  mnlattoes  might  be  sold  for  slaves.  A  mulatto 
named  Batkin  was  convicted  of  felony,  and  sold  under 
this  law.  He  was  born  in  the  state,  and  his  mother 
was  a  free  white  woman.  He  passed  into  the  hands 
of  different  masters,  and  was  last  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Slidle  in  Tennessee.  He  filed  his  petition  in  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  that  state  for  a  recognition  of  his  free- 
dom, and  the  court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  it,  as 
the  section  of  the  act  in  question  was  a  violation  not 
only  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia,  but  of  that  clause 
in  the  constitution  which  prohibits  the  passage  of  bills 
of  attainder,  &c.  The  Court  was  unquestionably 
right  in  this  decision. 


THE  FRIZSND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  31,  1831. 


suited  to  promote  that  delicacy  of  feeling, 
that  nice  sense  of  propriety,  which  we  trust 
will  ever  continue  to  distinguish  the  females 
of  our  Society. 

We  insert  to-day  the  memorial  of  the  meet- 
ing  for  sufferings  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Virginia,  referred  to  in  our  last  number.  It 
is  an  able  and  impressive  document,  and  we 
desire  its  general  circulation.  We  have  seen 
a  letter  from  a  young  man  resident  in  Rich- 
mond, from  which  we  extract  the  following : 
"There  was  a  motion  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates to  reject  this  memorial ;  a  long  debate 
ensued  thereon,  which  issued  in  the  reception 
and  reference  of  the  memorial — for  the  re- 
jection 27,  for  reference  93."  "  Numerous 
memorials  have  been  presented  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee, but  no  report  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
house,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
will  be  done.  I  can  hardly  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  necessary  measures  will  now  be  taken 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  think  pro- 
bably something  will  be  done  that  may 
gradually  lead  us  along  to  the  desired  result. 

"  A  year  ago,  we  should  not  have  dared  to 
name  the  subject  of  emancipation  ;  now  it  is 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one." 

The  description  of  the  old  method  of  as- 
cending the  Mississippi,  which  we  insert  to- 
day, is  graphic  and  true.  It  was  upon  the 
western  waters  of  the  United  States  that  Ful- 
ton predicted  the  achievement  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  steam  navigation  ;  and  who- 
ever contrasts  the  snail-like  progress  made  by 
the  barges  with  the  swiftness  of  the  modern 
steam  boats,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  com- 
plete realization  of  his  visions,  and  that  the 
rapid  settlement  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  power  of  steam. 


ing  to  know,  that  she  has  left  behind  a  simple  and  in- 
teresting  memoir  of  her  early  life,  which  precludes  the 
necessity  of  saying  more  of  her  literary  history.  In- 
deed literary  claims  are  perhaps  among  the  last  that 
at  a  moment  like  this  present  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  her  friends.  The  virtues  and  excellences  of  her 
character,  her  blameless  life,  her  sensibility,  the 
warmth  of  her  affections,  her  sincerity  and  can- 
dour, call  forth  a  flow  of  feeling  that  cannot  be  re- 
strained. To  an  almost  child-like  simplicity,  and 
singleness  of  heart,  she  united  a  clear  and  just  con- 
ception of  character  ;  to  a  deep  and  aflFecting  humility, 
a  dignity  and  elevation  of  thought,  that  commanded 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  those  around  her.  Amidst 
many  infirmities  she  retained  the  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth ;  society  never  lost  its  charm;  to 
the  aged  she  listened  with  submission  and  gentleness ; 
to  the  classic  and  highly  gifted,  with  a  delight  almost 
amounting  to  rapture.  The  young,  and  there  were 
such  who  felt  it  a  privilege  to  "  sit  at  her  feet,"  she 
viewed  as  "  ministering  angels,"  dispensing  joy  and 
gladness.  Her  love  of  nature  was  exhaustless.  The 
first  beam  of  morning,  the  glory  of  noon,  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  were  objects  which  through  a  long 
life  she  never  contemplated  witli  indifference.  Those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her,  will  recollect 
how  constantly  her  apartment  was  decorated  by 
flowers  of  the  field,  or  the  garden.  It  was  her  object 
to  gather  round  her  images  of  natural  and  moral 
beauty.  In  many  respects  her  mind  seemed  so  truly 
constituted  for  enjoyment,  that  to  those  who  knew  her 
but  slightly,  she  might  have  appeared  to  be  exempted 
from  the  mental  discipline,  which  is  gradually  leading 
the  pilgrim  on  to  the  land  of  promise.  But  her  friends 
knew  otherwise  ;  they  knew  how  keen  was  her  reli- 
gious sensibility,  how  tremblingly  alive  her  consci- 
ence, how  high  her  standard  of  excellence,  and  how 
great  her  timidity  and  self-distrust,  and  they  felt  that 
this  was  not  her  haven  of  rest. 

Though  H.  Adams's  faith  was  fervent  and  devout, 
it  partook  of  the  constitution  of  her  sensitive  mind 
rather  than  gave  the  tone  to  it ;  yet  amidst  moments 
of  doubt  and  despondency,  a  passage  from  Scripture, 
or  a  judicious  observation,  would  disperse  the  clouds 
that  had  gathered  round  her,  and  the  brightest  sun- 
shine would  diffuse  itself  over  her  mind  and  counte- 
nance. There  are  many  who  will  sorrow  that  they 
shall  see  her  "  face  no  more  ;"  but  those  who  knew 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  ought  rather 
to  rejoice  that  she  has  escaped  from  the  present  incle- 
ment winter,  from  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest,  that 
her  eyes  have  opened  upon  "  one  eternal  spring,"  a 
season  that  always  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  her  na- 
ture, and  which  she  said  seemed  to  her  "  like  the  first 
freshness  of  creation." 

It  was  her  happiness  to  have  been  conversant  with 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  gifted  men  of  the 
age ;  from  many  slie  received  essential  benefit ;  and 
the  universal  sympathy  and  respect  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual kindness  she  excited,  are  testimonies  honour- 
able to  human  nature.  Many  in  whom  she  delighted 
have  passed  away.  To  those  she  has  gone,  and  to  the 
Father  and  Saviour  whom — she  loved. 

Died,  on  2d  day,  the  5th  inst.  after  a  very  short  ill- 
ness, at  lier  late  residence  in  Springfield,  Burlington 
county.  New  Jersey,  Hannah  Newbold,  consort  of 
the  late  William  Newbold,  of  the  same  place. 

Died,  on  sixth  day,  the  16th  inst.  at  Upper  Spring- 
field, Burlington,  Co.  N.  J.  Ann,  wife  of  John  Pan- 
coast,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  at  tlie  same  place,  her  mother,  Lucy  Ab- 
bott, a  valued  elder  of  Chesterfield  monthly  meeting, 
after  a  protracted  paralytic  affection.  They  were  in- 
terred together  in  the  same  grave.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  these,  "  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."  The  former 
particularly  gave  a  sweet  evidence  of  her  entire  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  be 
lieved  it  was  through  the  mercies  of  her  dear  Saviour, 
that  she  was  enabled  to'looscn  the  bonds  of  affection 
that  had  attached  her  to  this  life,  and  gave  a  full  as- 
surance of  a  place  of  rest  being  prepared  for  her  in  the 
mansions  of  eternity. 

PRINTED  BY  ADAM  W.4LD1E, 
Carpenter  Street,  near  Seventh. 


We  have  placed  on  another  page,  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  Bishop  Porteus's  excellent 
"  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew," 
which  contains  a  just  and  forcible  rebuke  of 
those  who  disseminate  immoral  publications. 
Tlie  American  press  now  teems  with  works 
which  are  obnoxioils  to  the  severest  repre- 
hension of  this  admirable  writer,  and  although 
we  would  williniziy  believe  tliat  this  moral 
poison  docs  not  ciiculate  to  any  considerable 
extent  among  the  readers  of  our  journal,  yet 
the  great  popularity  of  many  demoralizing 
romances,  and  the  vast  number  which  arc 
distributed  at  very  low  prices,  demand  the 
utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  their  introduction 
into  the  families  even  of  Friends.    While  we 
are  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  the  season,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  another  class  of  books,  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  cxci  t  an  inlUicnce  on  the  com- 
munity, not  the  most  favourable  cither  to 
sound  morals  or  good  taste.    The  sjjlcndid 
annual  but  too  often  owes  its  attractions  to  a 
fascinating  fiction,  which,  if  not  decidedly  im- 
moral, at  least  encourages  a  morbid  sensibility, 
which  is  as  certain  ultimately  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  as  it  is  to  enfeeble  the  understanding. 
We  may  venture  too,  to  suggest,  without 
being  thought  censorious,  that  the  plates 
which  adorn  these  costly  works,  are  scarcely 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  adult 
coloured  persons  will  be  held  this  evening  at 
7  o'clock,  in  Friends'  School  house  in  Wil- 
lings  Alley.  Thomas  Booth,  Secry. 

Philadelphia,  12  mo.  Blst.  1831. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant 
with  Hannah  Adams'  "  View  of  all  Religions," 
will  be  gratified  with  the  brief  sketch  of  her 
character  which  we  insert  below.  It  is  a  beauli- 
(iii  portrait  of  an  amiable  and  intellectual 
female,  delighting  to  improve  her  mental  en- 
dowments, and  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
situation  in  vviiich  Providence  had  placed  her, 
while  it  illustrates  the  benignant  spirit  of 
Cliristianity  and  its  compatibility,  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  real  pleasures  of  life. 

[Fioni  the  Boston  naily  Advciliscr.) 
Died,  at  Brooklinc,  near  Boston,  on  the  15th  inst., 
Hannah  A  hams,  ngcd  seventy-six.  Her  literary  la- 
bours have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  have  made 
her  name  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  her  native 
land.  Her  first  work,  the  "  View  of  Religions,"  was 
published  at  a  time  when  this  country  had  few  au- 
thors, and  when  a  book  from  a  female  hand  was  al- 
most without  precedent.  She  was  not  impelled  by 
any  desire  oft/  me  ;  and  though  the  hope  of  usefulness 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  motive  to  her  literary  exer- 
tions,  yet  this  would  not  Tiavc  availed  without  the  pro- 
si>ect  of  contributing  by  her  pen  to  her  own  support, 
and  the  comfort  of  her  nearest  friends.    It  is  gratify- 
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Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  evils  of  Lotteries,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  same. 

Our  second  inquiry  relates  to  the  extent  of 
lottery  transactions  prosecuted  under  pretext 
of  the  privilege  claimed  by  the  Union  Canal 
Company,  to  raise  money  in  this  manner. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  tickets 
of  the  Union  Canal  lotteries,  which  are  sold  in 
a  given  time  within  this  commonwealth,  is 
obviously  impracticable  by  any  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  committee.  The  number  of 
schemes  drawn  in  a  single  year,  and  the  va- 
lue of  them,  furnish  the  best  data  that  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Any  one  attentive  to  the 
subject  will  have  learned,  that  this  lottery  is 
drawn  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  the  schemes  consist,  alternately,  of 
34,220  tickets,  at  four  dollars,  and  the  like 
number  at  eight  dollars,  making,  in  each  of 
the  smaller  class  of  schemes,  ^136,830,  and 
in  each  of  the  larger  class,  |273,660;  the 
aggregate  of  which,  multiplied  by  13,  pro- 
duces 5^5,338,220; — the  actual  amount  of 
tickets  offered  for  sale  by  this  company  at  the 
scheme  price,  during  the  last  as  well  as  seve- 
ral preceding  years.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
25  per  cent,  the  usual  enhancement  at  retail, 
as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  any  of  our 
daily  newspapers. 

In  respect  to  the  third  inquiry,  the  same 
remark,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  stating 
the  precise  amount  of  tickets  sold,  is  especi- 
ally applicable.  The  unauthorised  lotteries 
are  believed  to  consist,  exclusively  or  nearly 
so,  of  such  as  are  sanctioned,  or  pretended  to 
be,  by  some  of  our  sister  states.  Till  very 
recently,  the  number  of  these  lotteries,  tic- 
kets of  which  were  vended  with  but  little  or 
no  restraint  in  this  city,  was  at  least  fifteen. 
These,  together  with  the  Union  Canal  lottery, 
draw  eight  times  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  Lottery  offices  in  this  city 
and  liberties,  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  tic- 
kets, has  been  ascertained  to  be  one  hundred 
and  seventy -seven.  These,  severally,  employ, 
on  an  average,  it  is  believed,  two  persons, 
while  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  itinerant 


venders^traverse  the  city  in  every  direction — 
visit  the  stalls  in  the  market — the  taverns 
and  other  places  of  public  resort — penetrate 
within  the  stores  and  shops  of  the  merchant 
and  mechanic  ;  and  even  the  domestic  abodes 
of  our  citizens  are  not  exempt  from  their  in 
trusion. 

In  entering  upon  the  next  topic — the  evils 
of  lotteries — an  appalling  picture  of  vice,  and 
crime,  and  misery,  in  every  varied  form,  is 
presented  to  the  mind.  Husbands  and  fathers 
of  families,  respected  through  a  long  and 
well-sustained  course  of  years,  have,  at  length, 
by  the  mastering  influence  of  this  delusive 
enticement,  been  seduced  from  their  integ- 
rity, and  brought  to  end  their  days  the  ten- 
ants of  a  prison,  under  the  just  sentence  of 
deep  and  complicated  guilt.  Others  in  the 
prime  of  life,  holding  important  pecuniary 
trusts,  have  become  adventurers  by  little  and 
little,  till  their  own  resources  have  been 
swept  away,  and  then,  for  the  desperate 
chance  of  retrieving  their  losses,  have  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  their  station — been 
detected  and  disgraced — and,  ultimately  forc- 
ed from  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  their 
homes,  disrupting  the  closest  and  most  sacred 
ties  of  nature  and  affinity,  and  leaving  those 
whom  they  ought  to  have  protected,  a  charge 
on  the  community.  Numerous  instances 
could  be  adduced  of  those  yet  in  boy-hood — 
apprentices  and  clerks — who,  singly  or  in 
combination,  have  purloined  the  property  of 
their  masters  and  employers,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  continued  disappointment  in  lottery 
speculations.  A  fourth  class  might  be  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  young  men  just  freed 
from  the  control  of  guardians  and  friends, 
with  a  sufficient  patrimonial  inheritance  to 
enable  them  to  employ  their  time  and  talents 
usefully  to  the  community,  and  advantage- 
ously and  honourably  to  themselves ;  but  who, 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  lottery 
schemes,  have  deliberately  invested  their  all, 
in  order  to  realize  the  sudden,  certain,  and 
independent  fortunes,  which  are  so  lavishly 
promised  at  almost  every  step  they  take. 

Examples  the  most  affecting  and  admonitory 
might  easily  be  cited  in  all  of  these  classes, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  could  be 
done,  perhaps,  in  no  case,  without  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain  to  relatives  and  friends.  A 
single  instance,  however,  of  this  excepted 
class,  derived  in  the  most  authentic  manner, 
involving  no  criminal  imputation,  and  relat- 
ing to  an  individual  now  no  more,  the  com- 
mittee believe  may  with  propriety  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  mooting.  The  narrative 
is  short,  and  is  found  in  a  petition  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  insolvent  laws,  signed,  as  usual, 
by  the  applicant,  and  delivered  under  the 


responsibility  of  an  oath.  It  is  in  these  words  : 
"  The  petitioner  became  of  age  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1828,  and  immediately  com- 
menced speculations  in  lottery  tickets;  that 
he  received  from  diflferent  sources  other  than 
from  lotteries,  and  at  different  times,  about 
975  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
either  laid  out  for  tickets,  or  paid  on  account 
of  tickets  which  he  had  before  purchased : 
That  he  drew,  at  various  times,  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  ^4000,  Avhich  he  invested  as  soon  as 
received,  in  other  tickets,  or  paid  for,  or  on 
account  of  those  which  he  had  purchased  be- 
fore :  That  he  has  sunk  in  these  speculations, 
in  the  short  period  of  six  months,  all  that  he 
had,  and  has  left  him  upwards  of  §3300  in 
debt  beyond  his  means  to  pay."  The  com- 
mittee have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  kind  which 
could  be  exhibited.  The  class  to  which  it 
belongs  must  embrace  numbers  ;  for  so  ra- 
pidly do  the  drawings  of  the  different  lotteries 
succeed  each  other  at  the  present  time,  that 
it  has  become  a  standing  sign  at  many  offices 
in  this  city,  "  Lottery  draws  to-day" — a 
notification  which  is  distinguished  from  al- 
most every  thing  else  connected  with  these 
establishments,  by  being  literally  true  !  !  Tt 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  hundreds  of 
individuals  should  be  found,  of  the  thought- 
less, the  idle,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  pro- 
fligate, who  consume  their  whole  time,  and 
risk  their  whole  means  in  lottery  adventures 
as  their  only  vocation.  From  the  vast  amount 
of  money  necessarily  expended  to  warrant 
such  daily — or,  as  might  almost  be  said,  semi- 
daily  drawings,  entire  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  this  inference,  although,  from 
the  nature  of  the  scrutiny,  but  little  positive 
information  could  be  expected  from  the  com- 
mittee.. 

That  hundreds  have  become  impoverished 
by  lotteries,  the  records  of  insolvent  courts 
incontestibly  prove.  That  our  penitentiaries 
have  been  supplied  with  many  inmates  from 
the  same  source,  is  alike  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. That  the  number  of  idlers, 
spendthrifts,  and  gamblers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, has  been  daily  augmenting  amongst  us^ 
no  one  not  wholly  unobservant  and  indiffer- 
ent to  what  is  passing  around  him,  can  have 
failed  to  notice  and  deplore.  Let  the  true 
history  of  all  these  be  investigated,  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  however  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  shades  and  castes  of  charac- 
ter— however  various  may  have  been  their 
original  pursuits — yet  here,  they  are  all  pur- 
suing the  same  phantom,  and  all  depend  for 
support  on  the  same  treacherous  parent.  The 
congregation  of  such  a  vast  horde  of  human 
beings,  bound  to  the  community  by  no  ties, 
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and  obnoxious  to  continual  delusion  and  dis- 
appointment, may  be  justly  ranked  among 
the  most  alarming  evils  of  the  lottery  system. 

The  combination  plan  of  lotteries,  now 
and  for  several  years  past  in  use,  by  which 
the  fate  of  every  ticket  is  determined  in  a  few 
minutes — the  small  price  at  which  tickets  are 
sold,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  minute 
fractions,  have  enhanced  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  degree  which  defies  calculation. 
Children  are  tempted  to  become  adventur- 
ers, and  are  thus  initiated  into  a  most  en- 
snaring vice,  before  they  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  true  character  and  danger. 

Frauds  of  various  kinds  are  continually  per- 
petrated. Tickets  drawn,  and  ascertained  to 
be  blanks,  find  purchasers  among  the  unwary 
and  inexperienced.  Prizes  actually  drawn  are 
sometimes  deceptively  cashed,  as  of  much 
smaller  than  their  real  value — the  holder  sup- 
posing that  he  has  received  all  to  Avhich,  by  his 
ticket,  he  is  entitled.  Counterfeiting  tickets, 
especially  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  of  the 
figures,  is  largely  practised.  And  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  individuals  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  numbers  of  particular  tickets, 
and  the  names  of  the  purchasers  of  them,  liv- 
ing without  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing secured  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
travelling,  to  M^ait  till  the  few  necessary  num- 
bers are  drawn,  and  then  fly  with  so  much 
despatch  to  the  owners  of  such  tickets  as  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  a  trick,  and  become 
the  purchasers,  probably  at  a  small  advance. 
The  committee  have  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  warrants  the  belief  that  this  has 
been  practised  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  and  throughout  many  parts 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  what  has 
been  the  origin  of  a  system  fraught  with  so 
much  miscliief?    How  happens  it  to  have 
been  tolerated  among  a  free  and  enlightened 
people  ?    The  true  and  brief  answer  is,  that, 
at  a  time  when  but  little  thirst  for  lottery 
speculations  was  felt,  and  before  the  present 
mode  of  drawing,  which  panders  so  inordi- 
nately to  the  appetite  for  gambling,  was  in- 
vented, the  Union  Canal  Company  was  autho- 
rised to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
interest  on  a  portion  of  the  stock  subscribed 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  That  the  sum 
wanted   for  ihis   object  could  not  exceed 
^27,000  annually — and  that,  for  the  incon- 
siderable amount  of  ^,30,000  per  year,  this 
company  permit  two  citizens  of  another  state, 
the  proprietors  of  eight  other  lottery  grants, 
to  raise  without  limit,  as  much  money,  by 
this  means,  as  they  may  find  it  within  their 
power  to  effect.    That,  to  such  a  degree  has 
tlie  credulity  of  the  people  been  wrought  up- 
on, as  to  enable  these  representatives  and 
assignees  of  the  company  to  offer  schemes 
for  sale  in  a  single  year,  of  the  value  of 
<j^5,3:38,220  dollars,  the  profits  of  which,  be- 
ing, as  usual,  15  per  cent.,  are  equal  to 
^800,733,  in  the  same  short  period.  Should 
but  a  half  of  these  profits  be  realized,  the  dis- 
proportion between  what  is  received  by  the 
company  and  the  managers  of  the  lotteries, 
is  too  striking  to  require  particular  comment. 
The  suggestion  of  a  fit  remedy  for  these 


evils,  forms  the  concluding  duty  imposed  on 
the  committee  by  the  resolution  under  which 
they  act.  From  the  remarks  already  submit- 
ted on  the  laws  relative  to  the  lottery  privi- 
leges of  the  Union  Canal  Company,  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  further  drawing  of  the  lotteries, 
until  the  fund  now  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, derived  from  this  source,  shall  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  payment  of  the  interest  guaran- 
teed by  the  state,  will  occur  to  every  one  as 
the  proper  and  obvious  remedy.  The  com- 
mittee accordingly  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  will  most  speedily  secure 
this  end  ;  and  they  know  of  none  so  likely  to 
be  effectual,  as  an  application  for  legislative 
interposition  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
memorial  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 

An  old  correspondent  would  be  glad  if  the 
editor  of  "  The  Friend"  would  insert  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  pen  of  the  great  English  Es- 
sayist, being  the  185th  No.  of  the  Rambler. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more 
obstinately  resist  both  the  counsels  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  injunctions  of  religion,  than 
those  which  are  complicated  with  an  opinion 
of  dignity  ;  and  which  we  cannot  dismiss  with- 
out leaving  in  the  hands  of  opposition  some 
advantage  iniquitously  obtained,  or  suffering 
from  our  own  prejudices  some  imputation  of 
pusillanimity. 

For  this  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our 
Redeemer  is  more  openly  transgressed,  or 
more  industriously  evaded,  than  that  by  which 
he  commands  his  followers  to  forgive  injuries, 
and  prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal 
misery,  the  gratification  of  the  desire  which 
every  man  feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that 
inflicts  it.  Many  who  could  have  conquered 
their  anger,  are  unable  to  combat  pride,  and 
pursue  offences  to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest 
they  should  be  insulted  by  the  triumph  of  an 
enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  be- 
come him,  at  whose  \i\t\.\\  peace  was  proclaim- 
ed to  the  earth.  For,  what  would  so  soon 
destroy  all  the  order  of  society,  and  deform  life 
with  violence  and  ravage,  as  a  permission  to 
every  one  to  judge  his  own  cause,  and  to  ap- 
portion his  own  recompense  for  imagined  in- 
juries ? 

It  is  diflicult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest 
moments  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thousands 
are  wi.'shing  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  better  claims.  He  that,  when 
his  reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus, 
by  the  mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer  him- 
self to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to 
judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agitated 
by  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly 
engrossed  by  pain,  interest,  or  danger.  Who- 
ever arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  venge- 
ance, shows  how  little  he  is  qualified  to  decide 
his  own  claims,  since  he  certainly  demands 
what  he  would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to 
another. 


Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that,  how- 
ever injured,  or  however  provoked,  some  must 
at  last  be  contented  to  forgive.  For  it  can 
never  be  hoped,  that  he  who  first  commits  an 
injury  will  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  penalty 
required  :  the  same  haughtiness  of  contempt, 
or  vehemence  of  desire,  that  prompts  the  act 
of  injustice,  will  more  strongly  incite  its  justi- 
fication ;  and  resentment  can  never  so  exactly 
balance  the  punishment  with  the  fault,  but 
there  will  remain  an  overplus  of  vengeance, 
which  even  he  who  condemns  his  first  action 
will  think  himself  entitled  to  retaliate.  What 
then  can  ensue  but  a  continual  exacerbation 
of  hatred,  an  unexlinguishable  feud,  an  inces- 
sant reciprocation  of  mischief,  a  mutual  vigi- 
lance to  entrap,  and  eagerness  to  destroy  ? 

Since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
must  be  at  last  remitted,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  live  in  perpetual  hostility,  and  equally 
impossible  that  of  two  enemies,  either  should 
first  think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  sub- 
mission, it  is  surely  eligible  to  forgive  early. 
Every  passion  is  more  easily  subdued  before 
it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  possession  of 
the  heart ;  every  idea  is  obliterated  with  less 
difficulty,  as  it  has  been  more  slightly  impress- 
ed, and  less  frequently  renewed.  He  who  has 
often  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  pleased  him- 
self with  schemes  of  malignity,  and  glutted  hia 
pride  with  fancied  supplications  of  humbled 
enmity,  will  not  easily  open  his  bosom  to  amity 
and  reconciliation,  or  indulge  the  gentle  senti- 
ments of  benevolence  and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be 
soon  dismissed  from  the  memory  ;  but  a  long 
succession  of  ill  ofiices  by  degrees  associates 
itself  with  every  idea  ;  a  long  contest  involves 
so  many  circumstances,  that  every  place  and 
action  will  recall  it  to  the  mind  ;  and  fresh  re- 
membrance of  vexation  must  still  enkindle 
rage,  and  irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and 
will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary 
pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions 
of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturba- 
tions of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to 
consult  his  ease.  Resentment  is  an  union  of 
sorrow  with  malignity,  a  combination  of  a  pas- 
sion which  all  endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  pas- 
sion which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man 
who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to  ex- 
asperate his  own  rage  ;  whose  thoughts  are 
employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  con- 
trivances of  ruin  ;  whose  mind  never  pauses 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  cala- 
mities of  another,  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings, 
among  those  who  are  guilty  witliout  reward, 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of 
himself  and  others,  will  not  long  want  persua- 
sives to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to  what 
degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  im- 
puted ;  or  how  much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to 
inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  committed  it, 
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would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance, 
or  negligence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be 
inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mis- 
chief to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravation 
We  may  charge  to  design  the  effects  of  acci 
dent ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent,  only 
because  we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and 
tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of 
error  and  of  guilt ;  which  we  are  certain  to 
avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is 
withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  in 
suited  by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the 
world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  uni- 
versal axiom,  that  all  pride  is  abject  and 
mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or 
cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consci- 
ousness of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of 
our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right. 
Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suita- 
ble to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be 
driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path 
which  our  own  heart  approves  ;  to  give  way 
to  any  thing  but  conviction  ;  to  suffer  the  opi- 
nion of  others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest 
and  most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign 
the  right  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity 
can  arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present  dan- 
gers or  advantage;  a  continual  reference  of 
every  action  to  the  divine  will ;  an  habitual 
appeal  to  everlasting  justice  ;  and  an  unvaried 
elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward 
which  perseverance  only  can  obtain.  But  that 
pride  which  many,  who  presume  to  boast  of 
generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the 
approbation  of  men  ;  of  beings  whose  superi- 
ority we  are  under  no  obligation  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them 
with  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valu- 
able or  permanent  reward  ;  of  beings  who 
ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, or  partially  determine  what  they  never 
have  examined  ;  and  whose  sentence  is  there- 
fore of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifi- 
cation of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like 
these,  at  the  price  of  bis  innocence  ;  he  that 
can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to 
withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of 
the  universal  Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
mind  :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and 
reflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  re- 
membrance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there- 
fore superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive. 
On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended  ;  and 
to  him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  born  in  vain. 


A  PERSIAN  STORY. 

Ai'>d-ool  Kadir  was  warned  in  a  vision 


to 


go  to  Bagdad  and  devote  himself  to  God. — 
"  I  informed  my  mother,"  he  says,  "  of  what 
I  had  seen,  and  she  wept ;  then  taking  out 
80  dinars,  she  told  me  that  as  I  had  a  brother, 
one-half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance  ;  she 
made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  me,  never 
to  tell  a  lie,  and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell, 
exclaiming,  '  go,  my  son,  I  consign  thee  to 
God  ;  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  day  of 
judgment.'  I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  to 
Hamadan,  when  our  KafiUah  was  plundered 
by  sixty  horsemen  ;  one  fellow  asked  me 
'  what  I  had  got?'    'Forty  dinars,'  said  I, 
'  are  sewed  under  my  garments.'  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking 
with  him.  '  What  have  you  got  V  said  another. 
I  gave  him  the  same  answer.    When  they 
were  dividing  the  spoil,  I  was  called  to  an 
eminence  where  the  chief  stood.  '  What  pro- 
perty have  you  got,  my  little  fellow  ?'  said  he. 
'  I  have  told  two  of  your  people  already,'  I 
replied,  '  I  have  40  dinars  sewed  up  carefully 
in  my  clothes  !'    He  ordered  them  to  be  ript 
open  and  found  my  money.    '  And  how  came 
you,'  said  he  with  surprise,  '  to  declare  so 
openly  what  has  been  so  carefully  hidden  ?' 
Because,'  I  replied,  '  I  will  not  be  false  to 
my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I 
will  never  tell  a  lie.'  '  Child,'  said  the  robber, 
hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  duty  to  thy  mother 
at  thy  years,  and  am  I  insensible,  at  my  age, 
of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  God  ?    Give  me  thy 
hand,  innocent  boy,'  he  continued,  '  that  1 
may  swear  repentance  upon  it.'    He  did  so, 
his  followers  were  all  alike  struck  with  the 
scene.    '  You  have  been  our  leader  in  guilt,' 
said  they  to  their  chief,  '  be  the  same  in  the 
path  of  virtue,'  and  they  instantly,  at  his  or- 
der, made  restitution  of  their  spoil,  and  vowed 
repentance  on  my  hand." 


Structure  of  Leaves — An  important  memoir  upon 
this  subject  has  appeared  from  the  pen  ofM.  Adolphe 
Brongniart.    According'  to  this  observer  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  leaves  that  grow  in  water, 
and  those  that  grow  in  air.    In  the  latter  there  is  a 
regularly  formed  cuticle  on  both  surfaces,  which  is 
perforated  by  openings  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  are 
what  botanists  call  stomata.    This  difference  of  struc- 
ture is  in  direct  relation  with  the  respective  functions 
of  aerial  and  submerged  leaves,  and  with  the  respira 
tion  of  plants.  The  functions  of  leaves  are  to  present 
the  water,  mucilage,  sugar,  &c.  which  is  pumped  up 
from  the  earth  through  the  roots,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air  and  light,  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
tremely thin  transparent  membranes.    In  leaves  that 
grow  in  air,  the  cellules  that  contain  the  fluids  des- 
tined to  be  thus  elaborated,  are  inclosed  within  a  cover- 
ing called  the  cuticle,  which  protects  the  tender  mem- 
branes from  coming  too  rapidly  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  which,  by  aid  of  the  preparations,  or 
stomata,  above  alluded  to,  retard  evaporation,  and 
control  respiration  according  to  their  number,  size, 
&c.    But  submerged  leaves  have  no  need  of  protec- 
tion from  rapid  evaporation,  nor  of  any  mechanical 
contrivance  by  which  a  too  active  influence  might  be 
exerted  upon  them  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  besides, 
the  atmospheric  air  by  which  they  are  to  be  acted 
upon  is  itself  dissolved  in  the  circumambient  water. 
Hence  such  leaves  have  no  cuticle.   With  regard  to 
the  stomata,  the  author  shows,  by  various  observa- 
tions, that  the  common  opinion,  of  there  being  open- 
ings through  the  cuticle  into  the  cavernous  parenchy- 
ma of  the  leaf,  is  just ;  and  consequently,  that  they 
are  not  dosed  up  by  a  membrane,  as  is  the  opinion  of 


Turpin  and  Raspail,  and  as  has  been  more  recently 
stated  by  Mr.  Brown.  His  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
which  he  has  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  very  young 
unexpanded  leaves  of  the  narcissus  and  lily,  examin- 
ed near  the  bulb.  Of  these  the  stomata  arc  circular 
evident  perforations  ;  surrounded  by  a  circular  ele- 
vated rim.  The  paper,  which  is  published  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  for  December  last,  is  accom- 
panied by  highly  magnified  drawings. 

Some  experiments  have  been  instituted  by  Profes- 
sor Mulder  to  determine  the  force  with  which  roots 
are  developed.  He  placed  seeds  of  the  bean  and  buck- 
wheat in  glasses  containing  mercury,  covered  over 
with  water,  laying  them  upon  the  surface  of  tiie  mer- 
cury, and  taking  care  that  they  were  just  about  to 
germinate.  The  very  next  day  the  beans  had  forced 
their  radicles  into  the  mercury  ;  but  those  of  the 
buckwheat  ran  along  the  surface,  forming  a  sort  of 
net-work  by  their  interlacing,  and  not  making  the 
smallest  impression  upon  the  mercury.  This  experi- 
ment was  instituted  on  the  26th  of  September ;  on 
the  26th  of  October  he  found  many  of  the  bean  roots 
had  ramified  beneath  the  mercury,  between  it  and  the 
sides  of  the  glass ;  but  what  was  especially  worthy  of 
remark,  in  every  instance  the  root  was  curved  back 
upon  itself  in  the  water  at  its  origin.  Hence  the 
author  concludes,  that  there  is  an  internal  force  which 
propels  the  roots,  and  which,  while  it  sometimes 
yields  to  external  circumstances,  is  never  wholly  de- 
stroyed. 


ATTEMPT  TO  PRODUCE  SILK  FH05r  DIFFERENT 
ANI>IATE  CREATURES. 


{From  Lardntfs  Cabinet  Cycloptedia.) 

The  useful  properties  possessed  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  silk-worm,|and  the  value  which  it  has 
acquired  among  civilized  communities,  have, 
at  various  times,  led  ingenious  men  to  seek 
among  the  works  of  nature  for  other  substan- 
ces, which,  presenting  appearances  analogous 
to  that  beautiful  filament,  might  be  made 
equally  conducive  to  human  convenience  and 
adornment. 

Some  species  of  spiders  are  known  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  not  merely  forming  a  web, 
but  also  of  spinning,  for  the  protection  of 
their  eggs,  a  bag  somewhat  similar  in  form 
and  substance  to  the  coccoon  of  the  silk-worm. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a 
method  was  discovered  in  France  by  Mon- 
sieur Bon,  of  procuring  silk  from  these  spi- 
ders' bags,  and  its  use  was  attempted  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  articles.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  gathered  from  a  disserta- 
tion published  at  the  time  by  M.  Bon,  and 
also  from  papers  on  the  subject,  inserted  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the 
year  1710  and  1711. 

Spiders  are  usually  classed  according  to 
their  difference  of  colour,  whether  black, 
brown,  yellow,  &c.,  or  sometimes  by  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  their  eyes  :  of 
these  organs  some  possess  no  fewer  than  ten, 
others  eight,  and  others  again  six.    M.  Bon 
has,  however,  noticed  only  two  kinds  of  silk 
spiders,  and  these  he  has  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  having  either  long  or  short 
legs,  the  last  variety  producing  the  finest 
quality  of  raw  silk.    According  to  this  inge- 
nious observer,  the  silk  formed  by  these 
insects   is   equally   beautiful,  strong,  and 
o-lossy,  with  that  formed  by  the  bomby.T, 
or  common  silk  worm.    The  spider  spins 
minute  fibres  from  fine  papillae,  placed  in  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body.  These  papillae  serve 
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the  office  of  so  many  wire-drawing  irons,  to 
form  and  mould  a  viscous  liquor,  which,  after 
being  drawn  through  them,  dries  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  forms  the  silk. 

The  celebrated  naturalist  M.  Reaumur,  who 
likewise  bestowed  considerable  attention  on 
these  insects,  discovered  that  each  of  their 
papillas  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
so  minute  as  not  to  be  discernible,  and  only 
made  evident  by  the  effects  produced.  If  the 
body  of  the  spider  be  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  the  liquor  from  which  the  threads 
are  formed  flows  into  the  papillae,  by  apply- 
ing the  finger  against  which,  distinct  threads 
may  then  be  drawn  out  through  the  several 
perforations  of  each  papilla.  These  threads 
are  too  fine  to  be  counted  with  any  accuracy, 
but  it  is  evident  that  very  many  are  sent  forth 
from  each  of  the  larger  papillae.  This  fact 
tends  to  explain  the  power  possessed  by  the 
spider  of  producing  threads  having  different 
degrees  of  tenuity.  By  applying  more  or 
fewer  of  these  papillae  against  the  place 
whence  it  begins  its  web,  the  spider  joins  into 
one  thread  the  almost  imperceptible  indivi- 
dual filaments  which  it  draws  from  its  body  ; 
the  size  of  the  thread  being  dependent  on 
the  number  of  papillae  employed,  and  regu- 
lated by  that  instinct  which  teaches  the 
creature  to  make  choice  of  the  degree  of 
exility  most  appropriate  to  the  work  wherein 
it  is  about  to  engage.  M.  Bon  was  able  to 
distinguish  fifteen  or  twenty  fibres  in  a  single 
thread,  while  Reaumur  relates  that  he  has 
often  counted  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
fibres  through  a  microscope,  and  perceived 
that  there  were  yet  infinitely  more  than  he 
could  reckon  ;  so  that  he  believed  himself  to 
be  far  within  the  limits  of  truth  in  computing 
that  the  tip  of  each  of  the  five  papillaj  fur- 
nished 1000  separate  fibres  :  thus  supposing 
that  one  slender  filament  of  a  spider's  web  is 
made  up  of  5000  fibres  ! 

The  threads  produced  by  spiders  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first,  which  serves  only  to  form 
the  web  which  the  insect  spreads  to  entrap 
its  prey,  is  very  fragile ;  while  the  second, 
which  is  used  to  enclose  the  eggs  of  the  fe- 
male, is  much  stronger,  thus  affording  to 
them  shelter  from  cold,  and  protection  from 
other  insects  which  might  otherwise  destroy 
them.  The  threads  are,  in  this  operation, 
wound  very  loosely  round  the  egg,  in  a  shape 
resembling  that  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk- 
worm, after  it  has  been  prepared  and  loosened 
for  the  distaff".  When  first  formed,  the  co- 
lour of  these  spiders'  bags  is  grey,  but,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  soon  acquire  a 
blackish  hue.  Other  spider  bags  might  pro- 
bably be  found  of  other  colours,  and  afford- 
ing silk  of  better  quality,  but  their  scarcity 
would  render  any  experiment  with  them  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment;  for  which  reason 
M.  Bon  confined  his  attention  to  the  bags  of 
theconmion  sort  of  the  short-Icgged  kind. 

These  always  form  their  bags  in  some  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain,  such  as  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  the  corners  of  win- 
dows or  vaults,  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses. 
A  quantity  of  these  bags  was  collected  by  M. 
Bon,  from  which  a  new  kind  of  silk  was  made, 
said  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  silk 


of  the  bombyx.  It  took  readily  all  kinds  of 
dyes,  and  might  have  been  wrought  into  any 
description  of  silken  fabric.  M.  Bon  had 
stockings  and  gloves  made  from  it,  some  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  others  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London. 

This  silk  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : — Twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of  the 
bags  were  beaten  with  the  hand,  or  by  a  stick, 
until  they  were  entirely  freed  from  dust. 
They  were  next  washed  in  warm  water,  which 
was  continually  changed,  until  it  no  longer 
became  clouded  or  discoloured  by  the  bags 
under  process.  (Some  further  detail  of  this 
cleansing  process  is  here  omitted.)  By  these 
means  silk  of  a  peculiar  ash  colour  was  ob- 
tained, which  was  spun  without  difficulty,  the 
thread  of  which, 'it  was  affirmed,  was  both 
stronger  and  finer  than  common  silk,  and  that 
therefore  fabrics  similar  to  those  made  with 
the  latter  material  might  be  manufactured 
from  this,  there  being  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  would  stand  any  trials  of  the  loom, 
after  having  undergone  those  of  the  stocking 
frame. 

The  only  obstacle,  therefore,  which  ap- 
peared to  prevent  the  establishing  of  any 
considerable  manufacture  from  the  spider 
bags,  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in 
sufficient  abundance.  M.  Bon  fancied  that 
this  objection  could  soon  be  overcome,  and 
that  the  art  of  domesticating  and  rearing  spi- 
ders, as  practised  with  silk-worms,  was  to  be 
attained.  Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  who,  having  made  a  discovery,  pursues 
it  with  ardour  undismayed  by  difficulties,  he 
met  every  objection  by  comparisons,  which 
perhaps  were  not  wholly  and  strictly  founded 
in  fact.  Contrasted  with  the  spider,  and  to 
favour  his  arguments,  the  silk-worm  in  his 
hands  made  a  very  despicable  figure.  He 
affirmed  that  the  female  spider  produces  600 
or  700  eggs  ;  while  of  the  100,  to  which 
number  he  limited  the  silk-worm,  not  more 
than  one  half  were  reared  to  produce  balls. 
That  the  spiders  hatched  spontaneously,  with- 
out any  care,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  ;  that  the  old  spiders  dying  soon 
after  they  have  laid  tiieireggs,  the  young  ones 
live  for  ten  or  twelve  months  without  food,  and 
continue  in  their  bags  without  growing,  until 
the  hot  weather,  by  putting  their  viscid  juices 
in  motion,  induces  them  to  come  forth,  spin, 
and  run  about  in  search  of  food. 

Mons.  Bon  flattered  himself  by  this  partial 
comparison,  that  if  a  method  could  be  found  of 
breeding  young  spiders  in  apartments,  they 
would  furnish  a  mucii  greater  quantity  of  bags 
than  silk- worms.  Of  about  700  or  000  young 
spiders  which  lie  kept,  hardly  one  died  in  a 
year  ;  whereas,  according  to  this  gentleman's 
estimate,  of  100  silk-worms  not  forty  lived  to 
form  their  cocootis.  His  spider  establishment 
was  managed  in  the  following  manner  : — hav- 
ing ordered  all  the  short-legged  spiders  which 
could  be  collected  by  persons  employed  for  the 
purpose,  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  inclosed 
them  in  paper  coffins  and  pots ;  these  were 
covered  with  papers,  which,  as  well  as  the  cof- 
fins, were  pricked  over  their  surface  with  pin- 
holes to  admit  air  to  the  prisoners.    The  in^ 


sects  were  duly  fed  with  flies,  and  after  some 
time  it  was  found  on  inspection  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  formed  their  bags.  This  ad- 
vocate for  the  rearing  of  spiders  contended 
that  spiders'  bags  afforded  much  more  silk  in 
proportion  to  their  weight  than  those  of  the 
silk-worm  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  observed, 
that  thirteen  ounces  yield  nearly  four  ounces  of 
pure  silk,  two  ounces  of  which  were  sufficient 
to  make  a  pair  of  stockings,  whereas  stockings 
made  of  common  silk  were  said  by  him  to 
weigh  seven  or  eight  ounces. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  having  con- 
sidered the  subject  deserving  of  investigation, 
appointed  M.  Reaumur  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  this  new  silken  material.  In  the 
course  of  his  examination  this  naturalist  dis- 
covered many  serious  objections,  the  narration 
of  which  will  show  the  inexpediency  of  Bon's 
projected  establishments.  Reaumur  urged  that 
the  natural  fierceness  of  spiders  rendered  them 
wholly  unfit  to  be  bred  and  reared  together. 
On  distributing  4000  or  5000,  into  cells,  in 
companies  of  from  50  to  100  or  200,  it  was 
found  that  the  larger  spiders  quickly  killed  and 
ate  the  smaller,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  cells 
were  depopulated,  scarcely  more  than  one  or 
two  being  found  in  each  cell.  To  this  pro- 
pensity for  mutual  destruction,  Reaumur  as- 
cribes the  scarcity  of  spiders  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  number  of  eggs  which  they  pro- 
duce. But  if  even  it  were  possible  to  change 
their  warlike  nature,  and  bring  these  insects 
together  in  peaceful  community,  there  are 
other  objections  to  deter  from  the  attempt. 

M.  Reaumur  affirmed,  that  the  silk  of  the 
spider  is  inferior  to  that  of  ihe  silk-worm,  both 
in  lustre  and  strength,  and  that  it  produced 
proportionably  less  material  available  to  pur- 
poses of  manufacture.  All  this  was  satisfac- 
torily proved  ;  although  in  his  reasoning  some 
little  exaggeration  was  likewise  employed  in 
opposition  to  the  colouring  of  Bon.  The 
thread  of  the  spider's  web  was  found  capable 
of  sustaining  a  weight  of  only  two  grains  with- 
out breaking  ;  and  the  filament  of  the  bag,  al- 
though much  stronger  than  this,  could  only 
sustain  thirty-six  grains,  while  that  of  the  silk- 
worm will  support  a  weight  of  two  drachms 
and  a  half.  It  is  another  great  disadvantage  of 
the  spider's  silk,  that  it  cannot  be  wound  off 
the  ball  like  that  of  the  silk-worm,  but  must 
necessarily  be  carded  ;  and  therefore  its  even- 
ness, which  contributes  so  materially  to  its 
lustre,  is  destroyed. 

Another  objection,  urged  by  Reaumur  against 
the  rearing  of  spiders,  was  the  small  quantity 
as  well  as  deficient  quality  of  the  silk  they  pro- 
duce, in  making  a  comparison  in  this  respect 
between  them  and  the  silk-worm,  extreme  cases 
were  taken,  that  the  conclusion  might  be  ren- 
dered more  striking.  "  The  largest  cocoons," 
said  this  naturalist,  "■  weigh  four  and  the  small- 
er three  grains  each  ;  spiders'  bags  do  not 
weigh  above  one  grain  each,  and,  after  being 
cleared  of  their  dust,  have  lost  two  thirds  of 
this  weight."  He  calculated,  therefore,  that 
the  work  of  twelve  spiders  only  equals  that  of 
one  silk-worm  ;  and  that  a  pound  of  silk  would 
require  for  its  production  27,648  insects.  But 
as  the  bags  are  w  holly  the  work  of  the  females, 
who  spin  them  as  a  deposit  for  their  eggs,  it 
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follows  that  55,296  spiders  must  be  reared  to 
yield  one  pound  of  silk:  yet  even  this  will  be 
obtained  from  only  the  best  spiders,  those  large 
ones  ordinarily  seen  in  gardens,  &c.,  yielding 
not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  silk  of  the 
others.  The  work  of  280  of  these  would, 
therefore,  not  yield  more  silk  than  the  produce 
of  one  industrious  silk-worm,  and  663,552  of 
them  would  furnish  only  one  pound  of  silk  ! 
This  latter  calculation  is,  however,  decidedly 
erroneous  in  its  several  steps,  and  appears  ra- 
ther to  be  a  flight  of  the  imagination  than  the 
result  of  sober  induction.  The  advantages  of 
tlie  culture  of  silk  from  the  silkworm,  when 
compared  with  its  production  from  spiders,  are 
so  prodigious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  evident, 
that  to  prove  the  futility  of  Bon's  scheme  need- 
ed not  the  aid  of  exaggeration. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  GOOD  MAN'S  BREAKFAST  HOUR. 

It  so  happened  in  my  younger  years,  that 
my  religious  was  less  attended  to,  than  my 
literary  education,  though  in  the  latter  I 
boast  no  great  proficiency.  At  an  early 
period  I  was  thrown  on  the  waves  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  my  juvenile  companions 
disregarded  religion,  and  undervalued  serious 
things.  From  the  merest  trifles  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  the  deepest  impressions  are  often 
made ;  and  such  was  their  influence,  combined 
with  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  that  of  all 
books,  the  Bible  was  to  me  the  most  irksome, 
and  a  religious  meeting  the  most  wearisome 
duty.  Never  forsaken,  however,  by  that  eye, 
which  still  follows  his  erring  and  wandering 
children,  through  every  vicissitude  of  good 
and  evil,  I  was  preserved  from  plunging  head- 
long into  the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  main- 
tained a  fair  standing  in  society  and  the  world. 

Happily  for  me,  I  became  a  frequent  visitor 
in  the  family  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  bright 
example  of  meekness  and  unaffected  piety. 
It  was  his  custom  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  after  the  morning  meal  was  concluded ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  deep  and  solemn 
feeling  that  covered  the  members  of  the  circle 
at  the  social  board,  during  this  act  of  devotion 
and  of  duty. 

Years  have  flown  by,  and  age  is  stealing  on, 
but  the  sensations  are  still  vivid  with  which  I 
saw  him  lay  his  aged  hand  on  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, and  with  a  voice  often  tremulous  with 
emotion,  and  an  eye  dimmed  with  a  tear, 
read  to  his  children  the  glorious  tidings  of 
the  gospel — the  conditions  by  which  they 
could  inherit  the  promises  contained  in  the 
charter  of  human  redemption.  Surely,  said  I, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whence  arises  the 
prosperity  of  this  good  man — whence  the 
uniform  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the 
sweet  cheerfulness  that,  like  a  halo,  surrounds 
his  person.  All  admit  that  example  is 
better  than  precept.  Place  a  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  a  child,  and  tell  him  he  must  read  a 
portion  of  it  daily,  and  you  defeat  the  object 
of  your  wishes,  and  render  that  act  a  task 
which  should  be  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege. 
But  when  a  child  sees  that  it  constitutes  the 


greatest  source  of  enjoyment  to  his  parent, 
and  portions  of  it  are  read  to  him  by  the 
friend  whom  he  most  loves ;  when  his  mind 
is  cheerful  and  easy,  he  naturally  feels  de- 
sirous to  become  more  familiar  with  its 
contents. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  this  morning  sacrifice,  to  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  our  existence.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  trials  and 
temptations  which  hourly  attend  our  steps, 
reason  and  duty  alike  indicate  the  propriety 
of  an  act  which  recalls  our  scattered  thoughts 
to  the  great  object  of  our  being,  before  we 
enter  on  the  dissipating  pursuits  of  the  day. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
formality  of  reading  the  Scriptures  at  certain 
periods,  the  truth  is,  that  unless  some  plan  of 
the  kind  be  adopted,  there  is  danger  that  they 
will  seldom  be  read  more  than  once  a  week. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Christianity  is 
adapted  to  man  as  he  has  been  made,  and  that, 
both  in  his  physical  and  moral  constitution, 
he  is  a  periodical  being.  Were  it  the  uniform 
practice  of  families  to  appropriate  a  few 
minutes  to  reading  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  after  breakfast,  and  to  waiting  in 
silence  for  the  Master's  blessing,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  results  that  would 
follow.  The  children  who  are  now  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  to  manhood,  when  the 
heads  of  their  honoured  parents  are  cold  in 
the  grave,  would  reverence  the  inspired  book 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  on  account  of 
the  delightful  associations  with  which  it  was 
connected. 

A  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  moral 
condition  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  a?iy 
other,  or  than  all  other  species  of  information. 
And  childhood  is  the  period  when  our  tastes 
and  affections  may  be  moulded  at  pleasure  by 
judicious  management,  and  when  the  heart, 
like  the  molten  wax,  receives  deep  and 
almost  indelible  impressions  of  truth,  or  error, 
vice  or  virtue.  The  moral  vision  is  as  un- 
clouded in  the  boy  as  in  the  man,  and  that 
education  is  the  best  which  establishes  habits 
of  virtue ;  for  with  all  our  boasted  march  of 
intellect,  the  force  of  habit  continues  to  tri- 
umph over  the  decisions  of  reason  and  the 
voice  of  conscience.  It  is  on  the  heart  that 
the  impressions  are  to  be  made  ;  it  is  in  the 
heart  that  the  resources  are  to  be  accumulated, 
which  are  to  enable  the  moral  agent  to  resist 
the  seductions  of  the  passions,  and  the  delu- 
sions of  the  world.  And  it  may  be  said, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  book 
so  powerfully  appeals  to  the  affections  as  well 
as  the  understandings  of  men,  as  the  Holy 
Bible.  To  study  it,  then,  is  our  indispensable 
duty ;  and  to  read  it  at  stated  times,  is  to 
conform  to  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and 
to  act  in  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
Providence,  Nor  is  there  any  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  noblest  and 
tenderest  cords  of  the  heart  can  be  more 
successfully  struck,  than  in  the  hour  that 
precedes  our  entrance  on  the  business  of 
the  day.  A  person  just  awakened  from 
sleep  and  refreshed  by  food,  is  a  different 
being  from  the  individual,  who,  wearied  and 


exhausted,  sought  his  couch  in  the  evening. 
The  charter  of  our  powers,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, is  diurnally  renewed,  and  with  the 
morning  sun,  universal  nature  opens  her 
hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  her  Creator. 
Can  we  perform  a  more  acceptable  duty  than 
reading  to  the  family  circle  portions  of  that 
book,  which  claims  for  its  author  the  infinite 
Jehovah,  and  the  whole  object  of  which  is  the 
salvation  of  the  human  family  from  the  ruin 
of  guilt?  Barclay. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  EVIDENCE  OF  PROPHECY. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  replete 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Christian  ; 
and  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
favoured  people  at  the  present  day,  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  irrefragable  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  divine  origin 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  selection  of  that  nation  as  the  chosen 
and  favoured  people  of  God,  the  intimate 
communion  they  enjoyed  with  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  prophets,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  presence  and  glory  in  the 
temple,  the  protection  and  prosperity  which 
attended  them  while  they  faithfully  kept  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  the  terrible 
judgments  and  calamities  which  were  poured 
out  upon  them,  when,  by  long  continued  re- 
bellion and  disobedience,  they  had  provoked 
the  Most  High  to  reject  and  destroy  them — 
these  circumstances  present  us  with  a  solemn 
warning  on  the  danger  of  unfaithfulness  ;  and 
admonish  us,  that,  however  great  and  distin- 
guished the  favours  in  which  we  have  parti- 
cipated, it  is  only  as  we  stand  in  the  obedience 
of  faith  that  we  can  hope  for  preservation  ; 
and  that,  if  we  fall  from  this,  the  blessings  we 
have  enjoyed  will  but  add  to  the  weight  of  our 
condemnation,  and  render  our  just  punish- 
ment the  more  signal  and  heavy. 

While  reading  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  marking  the  accomplishment  of 
the  judgments  which  were  predicted  should 
overtake  them,  it  is  good  for  us  to  consider 
our  own  standing — to  number  our  mercies 
and  advantages,  and  seriously  to  examine  our 
hearts,  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  their 
inmost  recesses,  whether  we  are  walking 
conformably  to  the  high  privileges  which  the 
gospel  offers  for  our  acceptance,  and  dili- 
gently improving  the  various  means  of  grace 
which  are  placed  within  our  power. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the 
most  tragical  events  recorded  in  history,  and 
may  well  be  pointed  to  by  every  Christian  as 
an  awful  beacon,  admonishing  mankind  to 
beware  of  provoking  and  contemning  the 
povrer  of  the  Almighty.  The  minuteness 
with  which  the  events  are  foretold  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  fulfilment  succeeded  the  prediction,  thte 
destruction  of  millions  of  the  deluded  Israel- 
ites, and  the  dispersion  of  the  remainder,  the 
overthrow  of  the  holy  city  and  its  entire  de- 
molition, the  preservation  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  success  which  attended  their 
labours  in  spreading  the  gospel,  are  so  many 
evidences  of  the  omniscience  of  that  Being 
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who  took  upon  himself  flesh  and  walked 
among  men,  and  who  forewarned  his  chosen 
followers  of  all  these  things.  Admitting 
then,  that  he  really  was  omniscient,  and  that 
he  foresaw  and  foretold  these  events,  both 
which  are  undeniable  ;  we  must  also  admit 
that  he  was  divine,  since  nothing  but  divinity 
could  do  what  he  did ;  and  if  he  was  divine, 
the  religion  he  promulgated  must  be  the  re- 
ligion of  Heaven. 

We  have  selected  for  our  number  of  to- 
day, a  chapter  from  "  The  Evidence  of  Pro- 
phecy," on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  our  readers ;  they  will  find  its  interest 
greatly  increased  by  referring  to  their  Bibles 
for  those  passages  which  set  forth  the  awful 
consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  especially  in  Deuteronomy  and 
the  four  gospels. 

The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Jews  remain  to  this  day  not  only  the 
guardians  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
but  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  many  pro- 
phecies, which,  in  the  first  ages  of  their 
history,  unfolded  their  fate  until  the  latest 
generations.  Jewish  and  heathen  historians 
fully  describe  the  dreadful  miseries  which 
they  suffered  when  all  their  cities  were  laid 
waste,  when  Jerusalem  itself  was  destroyed 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  race,  after  an  almost 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Judea  by  their 
forefathers  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  were 
driven  from  their  country,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  A  brief  detail  of  the 
unparalleled  miseries  which  they  then  endur- 
ed, may  serve  to  connect  their  former  history 
with  their  subsequent  alike  unparalleled  fate, 
and  to  show  that  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  as  circum- 
stantial and  precise,  and  were  as  minutely 
fulfilled,  as  those  in  which  their  more  recent 
and  present  history  may  now  be  read. 

The  Israelites  were  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar 
people.  The  worship  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God  was  maintained  among  them  alone 
for  many  ages,  while  idolatry  and  polytheism 
(or  the  worship  of  many  gods)  otherwise 
universally  prevailed.  But  the  Father  of  the 
universe  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  A  divine 
law  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham ; 
and  blessings  and  curses  were  set  before 
them,  to  cleave  to  their  race  in  every  age, 
according  as  they  would  observe  and  obey  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  or  refuse  to 
hearken  unto  his  voice,  and  to  do  all  his 
commandments  and  statutes.  Their  history, 
and  their  continued  preservation  as  a  people, 
is  thus  an  express  record  and  manifestation  of 
the  doings  of  Providence.  To  read  of  their 
calamities  is  to  see  the  judgments  of  God  ; 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  prophecies  is 
to  witness  tiic  truth  of  his  word.  There 
were  intermingled  seasons  of  prosperity  and 
triumph,  or  of  oppression  and  misery,  as  they 
enjoyed  or  forfeited  their  promised  blessings, 
throughout  the  long  period  that  they  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  But  their  punishments 
were  to  rise  progressively  with  their  sins; 
and  so  awfully  sinful  were  the  inhabitants  of 


Jerusalem,  after  the  time  of  their  merciful 
visitation  had  passed,  and  when  thn  dark 
unbroken  era  of  their  miseries  began,  that 
Josephus,  their  great  historian,  and  the  great- 
est of  their  generals  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  has  recorded  his  opinion,  that,  had 
they  delayed  their  coming,  the  city  would 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or 
overflowed  by  water,  or,  as  it  was  worse  than 
Sodom,  would  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.*  The  vial  of  wrath  was  not 
poured  out  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquities 
was  full. 

Instruments  were  never  wanting  for  the 
execution  of  the  purposes  of  God ;  nor  when 
needful  for  the  confirmation  of  his  word,  is 
there  any  want  of  full  testimony  that  his  de- 
clared purposes  have  been  fulfilled.  There 
is  nothing  similar  in  history  to  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  miseries 
which  its  inhabitants  inflicted  and  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  savage  barbarity  and 
unyielding  obstinacy.  Nor  was  there  ever  any 
other  city  or  country,  of  whose  destruction, 
devastation,  and  misery,  there  is  so  clear  and 
authenticated  a  detail.  Josephus,  himself  a 
Jew,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
whole  war,  which  furnishes  complete  evi- 
dence not  only  of  the  truth  of  what  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  foretold,  but  also  of  all 
that,  in  clearer  vision,  and  to  the  perturbation 
and  astonishment  of  his  disciples,  Christ  had 
explicitly  revealed  concerning  its  then  ap- 
proaching fate.  Heathen  writers  also  record 
many  of  the  facts. 

The  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  New,  relative  to  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  insertion  of  them  at  length  would 
occupy  a  greater  space  than  can  here  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
The  reader  may  peruse  them  as  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  written  word.f  They  require 
no  other  exposition  of  their  meaning.  Ex- 
clusive of  literal  predictions,  frequent  allu- 
sions are  interspersed  throughout  the  gospels 
respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, and  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state. 

A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  of  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth, 
were  to  come  from  a  distant  land  against  the 
Jews — to  despoil  them  of  all  their  goods — to 
besiege  them  in  all  their  gates — to  bring 
down  their  high  and  fenced  walls.  They 
were  to  be  left  few  in  number — to  be  slain 
before  their  enemies — the  pride  of  their  power 
was  to  be  broken — their  cities  were  to  be  laid 
waste,  and  tlicmsclves  to  be  destroyed — to 
be  brought  to  nougiit — to  be  plucked  from  off 
their  own  land — to  be  sold  into  slavery,  and 
to  be  so  despised  that  none  would  buy  them. 
Their  high  places  were  to  be  rendered  deso- 
late— their  bones  to  be  scattered  about  their 
altars — Jerusalem  was  to  be  encompassed 


•  Josephus's  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  book 
V.  chap.  xiii.  ^  6. 

t  Lcvit.  xxvi.  14,  &c.    Deut.  xxviii.  15,  <&c.  Isa. 

ixxix.  1,  &c.  Ezek.  vi.  vii.  Jer.  xxvi.  lb.  Micah  iii. 
12,  Malt.  xii.  33,  &c. ;  xxii.  1 — 7 ;  x-iiv.  Mark  xiii. 
Luke  XX.  a— 19 ;  xxi.  xxiil  27—31. 


round  about — to  be  besieged  with  a  mount — 
to  have  forts  raised  against  it — to  be  ploughed 
over  like  a  field — to  become  heaps,  and  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  sword,  the  famine, 
and  the  pestilence  were  to  destroy  them. 

The  Jews  lived  fearless  of  judgments  like 
these,  when  they  dwelt  in  peace,  and  would 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus.  They  would 
have  no  king  but  Caesar  ;  and  they  trusted  in 
the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  as  the  secu- 
rity of  their  state.  But  He  whom  they  re- 
jected showed  bow  God  had  rejected  them, 
how  they  were  filling  up  the  measure  of  their 
fathers,  and  how  all  these  judgments  that  had 
been  denounced  of  old,  and  others,  of  which 
their  fathers  had  not  heard,  were  to  be  felt  by 
many,  and  were  to  be  all  witnessed  by  some 
who  were  living  then.  And  the  Man  of  sor- 
rows, whose  face  was  set  as  a  flint  against  his 
own  unequalled  sufferings,  and  who  shed  not 
a  tear  on  his  own  account,  was  moved  to  pity, 
and  his  heart  was  melted  into  child-like  ten- 
derness, on  contemplating  the  great  crimes 
and  the  coming  calamities  of  the  wicked,  im- 
penitent, and  devoted  city ;  "  and  when  he 
beheld  Jerusalem  he  wept  over  it." 

The  expiration  of  thirty-six  years  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ; — the  death,  previous  to  that  event,  of 
at  least  two  of  the  evangelists  who  record  the 
prophecies  concerning  it  ; — the  manner  in 
which  the  predictions  and  allusions  respecting 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem  are  interwoven  through- 
out the  gospel ; — the  warning  given  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  escape  from  the  im- 
pending calamities,  and  the  annunciation  of 
the  signs  whereby  they  would  know  of  their 
approach  ; — the  dread  that  was  cherished  by 
some  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  Christ- 
ian faith  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  then  at 
hand,  and  which  had  arisen  from  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
being  closely  connected  with  those  relative 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  end 
of  the  world  (all  of  which  things  his  disciples 
had  asked  him  to  reveal) ; — the  unanimous 
assent  of  antiquity  to  the  prior  publication  of 
the  gospel ; — and  the  continued  truth  of  the 
prophecy  still  manifested  in  Jerusalem  being 
yet  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  ; — aflbrd  as 
full  a  proof  as  could  now  be  thought  of  that 
the  predictions  were  delivered  previous  to  the 
event. 

No  coincidence  can  be  closer,  in  relation  to 
the  facts,  than  that  which  subsists  between 
the  predictions  of  Jesus,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Jewish  historian.  Yet,  as  the  reader  will 
afterwards  perceive,  this  coincidence  is  not 
more  clear  than  tiiat  which  subsists  between 
the  testimony  of  modern  unbelievers  and  those 
prophecies  which  refer  to  the  past  and  pre- 
sent desolation  of  Judea. 

Wars,  rumours  of  wars,  and  commotions, 
nation  rising  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes  in  divers  places,  though  the 
greatest  of  human  evils  that  mortals  fear, 
were  to  be  but  the  "  beginning  of  sorrows" — 
the  heralds  of  heavier  woes.  Many  false 
Christs  were  to  appear,  and  to  deceive  many. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  to  be  persecuted, 
afflicted,  imprisoned,  hated  of  all  nations,  and 
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brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  his  name's 
sake,  and  many  of  them  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  Iniquity  was  to  abound,  and  tlie  love 
of  many  was  to  wax  cold,  but  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  preached  in  all  the 
world.  The  abomination  of  desolation  was 
to  be  seen  standing  in  the  place  where  it 
ought  not.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  compassed 
about  with  armies,  a  trench  was  to  be  cast 
about  it,  and  they  were  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  And  there  were  to  be  fearful 
sights  and  great  signs  from  heaven.  These 
were  to  be  the  signs  that  the  end  of  Jeru- 
salem was  at  hand.  And  there  was  to  be 
great  distress  upon  the  land,  and  wrath  upon 
the  people  ;  the  tribulation  was  to  be  such  as 
had  never  been,  and  would  never  be.  The 
Jews  were  to  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ; 
a  remnant  was  to  be  led  captive  into  all  na- 
tions ;  of  the  temple,  and  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
one  stone  was  not  to  be  left  upon  another, 
and  it  was  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles 
till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled. 

These  prophecies  were  delivered  in  a  time 
of  perfect  peace,  and  yet  were  all  fulfilled  ere 
the  lapse  of  a  single  generation.    The  de- 
ceptions that  were  practised  by  false  Christs 
or  pretended  prophets,  occasioned  some  of 
the  earliest  commotions  which  soon  spread 
over  Judea.    Every  city  in  Syria  became  the 
seat  of  a  civil  war.    The  Jews  were  goaded 
on  to  revolt  by  the  indignities  and  oppres 
sions  to  which  they  were  subjected  under 
Florus,  the  Roman  procurator.    They  openly 
rebelled  at  last  against  the  Romans.  These 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  and  commotions 
were  not  confined  to  Syria.    In  Alexandria 
fifty  thousand  Jews  were  slaughtered  at  one 
time.    Italy  was  so  convulsed,  that  in  the 
brief  space  of  two  years  four  emperors  suffered 
death.  Famines  and  pestilences  also  prevail- 
ed.   There  was  a  great  mortality  at  Babylon 
and  at  Rome.    There  were  great  earthquakes 
in  divers  places,  by  which  different  cities 
were  overthrown.    "  The  constitution  of  na- 
ture,"  says   Josephus,   "was  confounded, 
and  no  common  calamities  were  portended." 
Signs  and  fearful  sights  there  were  which 
might  have  awed  the  most  daring.  Iniquity 
abounded,  and  even  Christian  faith  and  love 
decayed.    The  name  of  Christians  became 
a  signal  for  persecution  and  a  mark  for  hatred. 
They  were  taken  before  rulers  and  kings. 
Paul,  deserted' by  false  brethren,  stood  alone 
before   Nero.     The  bodies  of  Christians, 
covered  over  with  combustible  matter,  lighted 
up  the  streets  of  Rome.    But  though  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  hated,  persecuted, 
and  imprisoned,  afflicted,  scourged,  and  many 
of  them  slain,  burned,  or  crucified,  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom  was  preached  from  Spain 
to  India,  and  published  throughoirt  the  world. 
They  bore  unto  the  death  the  triumph  of  their 
faith  ;  but  in  the  judgments  of  God  against 
Jerusalem  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  perished. 
For  the  last  sign  was  given.    The  idolatrous 
ensigns  of  the  Romans  spread  over  Judea. 
Jerusalem  was  compassed  about  with  armies. 
These,  for  a  time,  again  withdrew.  Many 
escaped  from  the  city.    The  Chj-istians  fore 
warned,  as  Eusebius  relates,  fled  unto  Pella 
in  the  mouutains.   But  multitudes  of  others, 


going  up  to  the  passover,  or  fleeing  for  a 
temporary  security  of  their  property  and  lives, 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  And 
when  the  people  of  the  prince  came,  (of  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  chosen  emperor  of  Rome 


while  in  Judea,)  there  was  no  escaping.  The 
city  and  the  sanctuary  were  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed. And  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God 
was  come  upon  Jerusalem. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Per  cent. 
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Pop.  1790. 
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Massachusetts 
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17  0 

Connecticut 
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New  York 

340  120 
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Pennsylvania 
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1  ^47  K79 

9R  4 

Delaware 

59,096 

64,273 

72,674 

72,749 

76,739 

5,5 

Maryland 
Virginia 

319,728 

345,824 

380,546 

407,350 

446,913 

9,7 

747,610 

880,200 

979,622 

1,065,366 

1,211,272 

13,7 

N.  Carolina 

393,951 

478,103 

555,500 

638,829 

738.470 

15,6 

S.  Carolina 

249,073 

345,591 

415,115 

502,741 

581,458 

15,7 

Georgia 

82,548 

102,686 

252,433 

340,989 

516,567 

51,5 

Alabama  ) 
Mississippi  ( 

8,850 

40,352 

>  127,901 

>  75,448 

308,997 
136,806 

141,6 
80,1 

Louisiana 

76,556 

153,407 

215,575 

40,7 

Tennessee 

105,602 

261,727 

420,813 

684,822 

62,7 

Kentucky 

"  73,077 

220,959 

406,511 

564,317 

688,844 

22,1 

Ohio 

45,365 

230,760 

581,434 

937,679 

61,2 

Indiana 

4,651 

24,520 

147,178 

341,582 

132,1 

Illinois 

215 

12,202 

55,211 

157,575 

185,4 

Missouri 

19,783 

66,586 

140,074 

110,4 

D.  of  Columbia. 

15,093 

24,623 

33,039 

39,858 

20,1 

Michigan  Ter. 

551 

4,762 

8,896 

31,260 

250,1 

1,062 

14,273 

30,383 

113,3 

Florida  Ter. 

34,723 

TotaJ 

3,929,328 

5,309,758 

7,239,903 

9,638,166 

12,856,165 

33,4 

SLAVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  Jive  Official  Enumerations. 


Slaves. 

Slaves. 

Slaves. 

Slaves. 

Slaves. 

States. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

Me. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N.  H. 

158 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Vt. 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mass. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R.I. 

948 

380 

108 

48 

14 

Ct. 

2,764 

951 

310 

97 

23 

N.  Y. 

21,324 

20,613 

15,017 

10,088 

46 

N.  J. 

11,423 

12,422 

10,851 

7,557 

2,246 

Pa. 

3,737 

1,706 

795 

211 

386 

Del. 

8,887 

6,153 

4,177 

4,509 

3,305 

Md. 

103,036 

108,554 

111,502 

107,398 

102,878 

Va. 

292,627 

346,968 

392,518 

425,153 

469,724 

N.C. 

100,572 
107,094 

133,296 

168,824 

205,017 

246,462 

S.  C. 

146,151 

196,365 

258,475 

315,665 

Geo. 

29,264 

59,699 

105,218 

149,656 

217,470 

Al. 

3,489 

17,088 

5  41,879 

117,294 

Mi. 

>  32,814 

65,659 

La. 

34,660 

69,064 

109,631 

Ten. 

13,584 

44,535 

80,107 

142,382 

Ken. 

12,430 

40,343 

80,561 

126,732 

165,350 

0. 

3,417 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In. 

135 

237 

190 

0 

11. 

168 

917 

746 

Mo. 

3,011 

10,222 

24,990 

D.  C. 

5,395 

6,377 

6,050 

M.  T. 

24 

0 

27 

A.  T. 

1,617 

4,578 

Fl.T. 

15,510 

Total. 

697,697 

896,849 

1,191,364 

1,538,064 

2,010,436 
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For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  the  fifth  census  of  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  is  returned 
as  386  ;  being  an  increase  of  175  within  the 
last  ten  years.  As  this  is  obviously  impossible, 
without  supposing  either  extensive  frauds  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  illegal  introduction 
of  slaves,  or  gross  errors  in  making  out  the 
census,  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  the 
subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  year  1780,  the 
legislature  declared  that  the  children  of  slaves 
born  after  that  year  should  be  free.  Of  course 
no  coloured  person  can  be  legally  held  in 
bondage,  who  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  late 
census  fifty  years  of  age.  We  shall  be  able, 
by  examining  the  marshal's  return,  which  is 
published  in  Hazard's  Pennsylvania  Register, 
to  ascertain  how  the  matter  stands.  I  find 
that  the  slaves  are  divided  in  some  of  the 
returns,  into  those  under  10,  between  10  and 
24,  between  24  and  36,  between  36  and  65, 
between  65  and  100,  and  100  and  upwards. 
In  some  of  the  other  returns,  the  ages  given 
are,  under  10,  from  10  to  36,  from  36  to  100, 
and  in  two  or  three  of  the  counties  reported 
to  contain  80  slaves,  the  ages  are  not  returned. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  those  returned 
as  being  under  36,  cannot  possibly  be  slaves, 
we  shall  find  that  272,  out  of  the  386,  are  of 
this  class.  These  are  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties,  viz.  Philadelphia  17,  Adams 
39,  Berks  5,  Bucks  1,  Chester  4,  Lancaster 
46,  Lebanon  2,  Lehigh  2,  Perry  2,  York  20 
Alleghany  24,  Centre  4,  Fayette  77,  Hunting- 
don 7,  Indiana  10,  Lycoming  4,  Mercer  6,  and 
Venango  2.  Of  this  number  120  are  males 
and  152  females.  There  are  8  slaves  returned 
as  being  betw^ien  the  ages  of  36  and  65,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  probably  free,  as 
must  also  in  all  probability  be  25  of  the  30 
slaves,  whose  ages  are  not  returned.  There 
are  also  51  slaves  returned,  as  being  36  and 
upwards.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
almost  certain,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
eighty  slaves  remaining  in  the  state. 

If  it  be  asked  how  so  erroneous  a  return 
could  have  been  made,  the  most  probable 
answer  is,  that  the  n  arshal  has  returned  as 
slaves,  coloured  people,  whose  slavery  in  the 
southern  states  has  been  commuted  by  their 
owners  binding  them,  with  their  consent,  for 
a  term  of  years,  after  whicii  they  are  to  be- 
come their  own  masters,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice. 

The  statement  of  the  census,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  a  reproach  upon  the  character  of 
our  state,  which  appears  to  mc  of  suflicient 
consequence,  to  claim  llie  investigation  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  possible  that  emigrants  from 
the  southern  states  may  have  brought  with 
them  family  slaves,  who  are  still  retained  as 
such,  in  violation  of  the  law.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  proper  officers  of  the 
law  should  be  instructed  to  claim  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  these  poor  wretches  from  a 
slate  of  bondage. 

A  Pennsvlvaman. 
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In  our  10th  number  we  inserted  the  elo- 
quent memorial  to  the  legislature  against 
lotteries.  This  has  since  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  that 
subject.  As  we  are  very  desirous  of  keeping 
up  an  interest  in  this  matter,  we  insert  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  latter  document, 
which  will,  we  think,  attract  and  reward  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  We  have  omitted 
that  part  which  investigates  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Union  Canal  Company — as  the  broad 
and  unquestionable  grounds  of  the  moral  evils 
of  lottery  gambling,  are  all-sufficient,  in  our 
opinion,  to  sustain  the  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  are  more  appropriate  to  the  charac- 
ter and  design  of  our  Journal. 


We  gladly  insert  the  selection  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  furnished  by  "  an 
old  correspondent,"  deeming  it  to  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  present  season  of 
retrospect  and  reflection.  The  forgiveness 
of  injuries  is  one  of  the  highest  obligations 
imposed  upon  man  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Redeemer. 

It  is  a  Christian  virtue,  to  the  practical  ex 
ercise  of  which  we  have  daily  calls.  If  we 
were  careful  not  to  permit  "  the  sun  to  go 
down  upon  our  wrath,"  we  should  accumulate 
no  unforgiven  injuries — we  should  cherish  no 
resentments.  As  we  asked  for  daily  forgive 
ness,  so  should  we  be  diligent  to  seek  for  the 
ability  to  extend  it  to  others.  How  happy 
would  it  be  at  the  close  of  each  year,  to  know 
that  all  personal  offences  were  removed  by  a 
general  amnesty — that  a  universal  forgiveness 
had  wiped  away  the  remembrance  of  all  per 
sonal  injuries  or  indignities,  and  that  the  new 
year  was  commenced  with  aspirations,  that  for 
the  future,  the  ability  to  forgive  might  always 
accompany  the  prayer  to  be  forgiven. 


The  22d  volume  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopredia 
is  devoted  to  tlie  "origin,'  progressive  improvement, 
and  present  state  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,"  and  is 
replete  witli  curious  details,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
rearing,  instinct,  and  operations  of  the  silk  worm,  as 
to  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  rendering  the  product 
of  those  operations  subservient  to  tlie  wants  and  luxu- 
ry of  man.  We  have  made  choice  from  the  volume, 
for  our  present  number,  the  chapter  on  "  attempts  to 
produce  silk  from  diftcrcnt  animate  creatures  ;"  the 
[xjrusal  of  wliich  will  afford  gratification  to  the  lover 
of  natural  history,  from  the  singularity  of  the  facts 
exhibited  in  regard  both  to  the  spider  and  the  penna, 
cspeciolly  tiic  latter;  at  the  same  tinie  that  he  will 
be  amused  with  the  enthusiasm,  assiduity,  and  mi- 
nuteness of  investigation,  with  which  the  two  natural- 
ists pursue  their  respective  objects.  We  must  not, 
however,  rashly  condemn  them  as  utterly  misemploy- 
ed, and  mere  zealous  idlers  ;  it  is  to  such  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  a  close  investigation  of  nature,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  many  very  important  acceBsioDs  to 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 


Died,  on  third  day  morning,  27th  ult.  Wiluam  Sa- 
VERY  Warder,  of  this  city,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

  in  this  city,  on  sixth  day  the  9th  ultimo, 

James  Lownes,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  He  mar- 
ried early  in  life,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  was  a  native.  About  the  year  1779,  he  removed 
witli  his  family  to  Winchester  in  Virginia,  and  after- 
wards to  Richmond  in  the  same  state.  In  the  latter 
place,  he  continued  a  resident  until  within  a  recent 
period,  deservedly  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants ; — particularly  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  for  the  general  consistency  of  his 
conduct  and  demeanour,  his  undeviating  attachment 
to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the  Society,  and 
the  example  which  he  set  of  regularity  in  the  attend- 
ance of  its  religious  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of  1830 
he  came  with  his  wife,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
protracted  life  in  this  city,  surrounded  by  his  relatires 
and  descendants,  including,  of  the  latter,  a  number  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  His  general  healtli 
had  considerably  declined,  yet  not  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enjoyment  of  frequent  visits  to  his  relations,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  beloved  sister,  even  more  advanced  in  years 
than  himself.  He  likewise  continued  to  attend  religi- 
ous meetings,  unless  when  prevented  by  indisposition, 
or  by  inclement  weather,  although,  through  defect  of 
hearing,  he  was  unable  to  collect  the  sense  of  any  thing- 
verbally  communicated;  but,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
signified  to  an  acquaintance,  this  seeming  disadvan- 
tage was  more  than  made  up  to  him,  by  mental  par- 
ticipation  of  that  spiritual  refreshment  which  is  be- 
yond all  mere  words.  It  became  obvious  to  those  in 
habits  of  intercourse  with  him,  that  his  mind,  for  some 
time  past,  was  secretly  preparing  for  the  final  change, 
of  the  near  approach  of  which  he  seemed  in  dj^ily  an- 
ticipation ;  and  at  the  last  visit  he  made  to  the  sister 
before  mentioned,  on  going  away,  he  affectionately 
embraced  her,  intimating  it  would  be  the  last  time  they 
should  see  each  other  in  mutability,  but  that  he  trust- 
ed they  would  shortly  meet  again  in  another  and  a 
better  world.  With  the  exception  already  mentioned, 
his  understanding  and  faculties,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, remained  unimpaired.  His  last  illness  was  short, 
but  without  alarm.  Towards  the  close,  his  nurse,  re- 
minding him  of  taking  medicine,  he  said  that  he  need- 
ed no  more  ;  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  her,  he  fur- 
ther said,  in  substance,  that  his  confidence  was  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour  and  Redeemer — that  his  peace 
was  made,  and  his  work  was  done. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Christian  street,  South- 

wark,  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  ultimo,  in  the  94th 
year  of  lier  age,  Rebecca  Ash,  also  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  sister  to  tlie  aboved 
named  James  Lownes,  and  widow  of  Caleb  Ash, 
grazier,  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1797,  in  the 
same  house  wherein  she  continued  to  dwell  until  her 
decease.  As  a  motlier  she  was  in  no  common  degree 
both  prudent  and  affectionate,  and  skilful  in  the  man- 
agement of  domestic  affairs,  which  she  personally  su- 
perintended to  the  last ;  for  although  of  late  years  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  her 
mental  powers  remained  vigorous  and  bright,  and  her 
children  and  grandchildren  still  looked  up  to  her  in  du- 
tiful affection,  as  tlieir  head  and  counsellor  and  friend. 
Like  her  venerable  brother,  of  recent  time,  she  appear- 
ed as  waiting  in  resignation  and  hope,  for  a  ha))py  re- 
lease from  the  shackles  of  mortality.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  her  last  sickness,  unexpectedly  to  herself 
and  tliose  about  her,  she  recovered  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, during  which,  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution, she  with  calmness  communicated  what  was  on 
her  mind  in  the  way  of  advice ;  so  that  when  seized 
with  the  disease  of  wiiich  she  died,  and  after  giving 
directions  respecting  her  burial  clothes,  which  had 
been  duly  arranged  by  her  own  hands,  she  seemed  fully 
in  readiness  with  joy  to  meet  the  summons. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  subjoin,  that  the 
deceased  were  part  of  a  family  consisting  of  eleven, 
four  brothers  and  seven  sisters.  One  died  young, 
another  about  fifty,  and  two  others  at  or  about  sixty. 
Of  the  remaining  five,  one,  a  sister,  reached  her 
ninety-fifth  year,  her  understanding  sound  and  clear 
to  the  end  ;  another  attained  her  eighty-seventh  year ; 
another  his  seventy-ninth,  and  two  lived  over  eighty. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  PRODUCE  SILK  PROM  DIFFERENT 
ANIMATE  CREATURES. 

{From  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Ct/clopadia.) 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Human  ingenuity  has  been  somewhat  more 
successfully  exercised,  in  seeking  many  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  for  slender 
filaments,  the  produce  of  an  animal  in  almost 
a  vegetative  state  of  existence. 

The  pinna  belongs,  like  the  common  edible 
muscle,  to  the  order  of  the  vermes  testacea. 
The  animal  is  a  limax,  its  shell  is  bivalve, 
fragile,  and  furnished  with  a  beard  ;  the  valves 
hinge  without  a  tooth.  The  pinna  does  not 
fasten  itself  to  rocks  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  muscle,  but  sticks  its  sharp  end  into  the 
mud  or  sand,  while  the  rest  of  the  shell  re- 
mains at  liberty  to  open  in  the  water.  In 
common  with  the  muscle,  it  has  the  power  of 
spinning  a  viscid  matter  from  its  body,  in  the 
manner  of  the  spider  and  caterpillar.  Although 
the  pinna  is  vastly  larger  than  the  muscle, 
its  shell  being  often  found  two^feet  long,  the 
threads  which  it  produces  are  much  more 
delicate  and  slender  than  those  of  the  muscle, 
and  scarcely  inferior  in  fineness  and  beauty 
to  the  single  filament  of  the  comparatively 
minute  silkworm.  Threads  so  delicately  thin, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  do  not  singly 
possess  much  strength  ;  but  the  little  power 
of  each  is  made  up  by  the  aggregate  of  the 
almost  infinite  numlaer  which  each  fish  puts 
forth  to  secure  itself  in  a  fixed  situation,  and 
to  preserve  it  against  the  rolling  of  the  waves. 
The  threads  are,  however,  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  of  the  muscle,  differing  only 
in  their  superior  fineness  and  greater  length. 
These  fish  have,  therefore,  been  distinguished 
by  some  naturalists,  the  one  as  the  silkworm, 
the  other  as  the  caterpillar  of  the  sea. 

It  was  always  well  known  that  muscles  have 
the  power  of  affixing  themselves  either  to 
rocks  or  to  the  shells  of  one  another,  in  a  very 
firm  manner;  yet  the  method  of  effecting  this 
was  not  understood  until  explained  through 
the  accurate  observations  of  Reaumur.  He 
was  the  first  naturalist  who  ascertained  that  if, 
by  any  accident,  the  animals  were  torn  from 
their  hold,  they  possessed  the  power  of  sub- 


stituting other  threads  for  those  which  had 
been  broken  or  injured.  He  found  that  if 
muscles,  detached  from  each  other,  were 
placed  in  any  kind  of  vessel  and  then  plunged 
into  the  sea,  they  contrived  in  a  very  short  time 
to  fasten  themselves  both  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  and  to  one  another's  shells  :  in  this 
process,  the  extremity  of  each  thread  seemed 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  hand  in  seizing 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  would  attach 
itself. 

The  threads  issue  from  the  shell  at  that 
part  where  it  naturally  opens,  and  in  affix- 
ing themselves  to  any  substance,  form  nu- 
merous minute  cables,  by  aid  of  which  the 
fish  steadies  itself  in  the  water.  Each  animal 
is  furnished  with  an  organ,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  designate  by  any  name,  since  it  performs 
the  office  of  so  many  members,  and  is  the 
only  indicator  of  the  existence  of  vital  powers 
in  the  creature.  It  is  by  turns  a  tongue,  an 
arm,  and  sometimes  a  leg.  Its  shape  resem- 
bles that  of  a  tongue,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
most  frequently  called  by  that  name.  When- 
ever the  fish  requires  to  change  its  place,  this 
member  serves  to  drag  its  body  forward,  to- 
gether with  its  cumbrous  habitation  :  in  per- 
forming its  journey,  the  extremity  of  this 
organ,  which  may  then  be  called  a  leg,  is  fixed 
to  some  solid  body,  and  being  contracted  in 
its  length,  the  whole  fish  is  necessarily  drawn 
towards  the  spot  where  it  has  fixed  itself;  and 
by  a  repetition  of  these  movements,  the  ani- 
mal arrives  at  its  destination.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  organ  is  put  to  this  use,  as  the  pinna 
is  but  little  addicted  to  locomotion:  some 
naturalists  indeed  affirm  that  it  is  always  sta- 
tionary. The  use  to  which  the  tongue  is  most 
frequently  applied  is  that  of  spinning  the 
threads.  Although  this  body  is  fiat,  and  simi- 
lar in  form  to  a  tongue  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  it  becomes  cylindrical  about 
the  base  or  root,  where  it  is  much  smaller  than 
in  any  other  part :  at  this  lower  end  are  se- 
veral ligatures  of  a  muscular  nature,  which 
hold  the  tongue  firmly  fixed  against  the  middle 
of  the  shell ;  four  of  these  cords  are  very 
apparent,  and  serve  to  move  the  tongue  in 
any  direction  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
fish.  Through  the  entire  length  of  this 
member  there  runs  a  slit,  which  pierces  very 
deeply  into  its  substance,  so  as  almost  to 
divide  it  into  two  longitudinal  sections  ;  this 
slit  performs  the  office  of  a  canal  for  the  li- 
quor of  which  the  threads  are  formed,  and 
serves  to  mould  them  into  their  proper  form : 
this  canal  appears  externally  like  a  small  crack, 
being  almost  covered  by  the  flesh  from  either 
side,  but  internally  it  is  much  wider,  and  is 
surrounded  by  circular  fibres.  The  channel 
thus  formed,  extends  regularly  from  the  tip 


to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  where  it  partakes  of 
the  form  of  the  member  and  becomes  cvlin- 
dric,  forming  there  a  close  tube  or  pipe  in 
which  the  canal  terminates.  The  viscid  sub- 
stance is  moulded  in  this  tube  into  the  form 
of  a  cord,  similar  to  the  threads  produced 
from  it,  but  much  thicker,  and  from  this  cord 
all  the  minute  fibres  issue  and  disperse. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  tube  in  which  the 
large  cord  is  formed,  is  furnished  with  glands, 
for  the  secretion  of  the  peculiar  liquor  em- 
ployed in  its  production,  and  which  liquor  is 
always  in  great  abundance  in  this  animal,  as 
well  as  in  the  muscles. 

Reaumur  observed,  that  although  the  work- 
manship, when  completed,  of  the  land  and  sea 
animals,  is  the  same,  the  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction is  very  different.  Spiders,  caterpil- 
lars,  and  the  like,  form  threads  of  any  required 
length,  by  making  the  viscous  liquor  of  which 
the  filament  is  formed  pass  through  fine 
perforations  in  the  organ  appointed  for  this 
spinning.  But  the  way  in  which  muscles 
form  their  thread  is  very  different;  as  the 
former  resembles  the  work  of  the  wire- 
drawer,  so  does  the  latter  that  of  the  founder 
who  casts  metals  in  a  mould.  The  canal  of 
the  organ  destined  for  the  muscle's  spinning, 
is  the  mould  in  which  its  thread  is  cast,  and 
gives  to  it  its  determinate  length. 

Reaumur  learned  the  manner  of  the  muscle 
performing  the  operation  of  spinning,  by 
actually  placing  some  of  these  fish  under  his 
constant  inspection.  He  kept  them  in  his 
apartment  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sea  water, 
and  distinctly  saw  them  open  their  shells  and 
put  forth  their  tongue.  They  extended  and 
contracted  this  organ  several  times,  obtruding 
it  in  every  direction,  as  if  seeking  the  fittest 
place  whereon  to  fix  their  threads.  After 
these  trials  had  been  often  repeated,  the 
tongue  of  one  was  observed  to  remain  for 
some  time  on  the  spot  chosen,  and  being  then 
drawn  back  with  great  quickness,  a  thread 
was  very  easily  discerned,  fastened  to  the 
place :  this  operation  was  repeated,  until  all 
the  threads  were  in  sufficient  number,  one 
fibre  being  produced  at  each  movement  of  the 
tongue. 

The  old  threads  were  found  to  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  newly  spun,  the  latter  being 
winter,  more  glossy,  and  more  transparent, 
than  the  former,  and  it  was  thence  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  office  of  the  tongue  to 
transfer  the  old  threads  one  by  one  to  the  new 
spots  where  they  were  fixed,  which  course 
Reaumur  had  thought  was  pursued.  The  old 
threads  once  severed  from  the  spot  to  which 
they  had  been  originally  fixed  were  seen  to 
be  useless,  and  that  every  fibre  employed  by 
the  fish  to  secure  itself  in  a  new  position,  was 
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produced  at  the  time  it  was  required  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  nature  had  endowed  some  fish,  as 
well  as  many  land  insects,  with  the  power  of 
spinning  threads,  as  their  natural  wants  and 
instincts  demanded.  This  fact  was  established 
incontrovertibly  by  cutting  away,  as  close  to 
the  body  as  they  could  be  safely  separated, 
the  old  threads,  which  were  always  replaced 
by  others,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was 
employed  by  other  muscles  not  so  deprived 
in  fixing  themselves. 

"  The  pinna  and  its  cancer  friend,"  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  poetry.  There  is  doubtless  some 
foundation  for  the  fact  of  the  mutual  alliance 
between  these  aquatic  friends  which  has  been 
thus  celebrated;  yet  some  slight  colouring 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  regions  of 
fancy  to  adorn  the  verse,  and  even  the  prose 
history  of  their  attachment  may  be  exposed 
to  the  same  objection. 

These  fish  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Pro- 
vence and  Italy,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  largest  and  most  remarkable  species 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

The  cuttle-fish,  a  native  of  the  same  seas 
as  the  pinna,  is  its  deadly  foe,  and  would 
quickly  destroy  it,  if  it  were  not  for  its  faithful 
ally.  In  common  with  all  the  same  species, 
the  pinna  is  without  the  organs  of  sight,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  unassisted,  be  aware  of 
the  vicinity  of  its  dangerous  enemy.  A  small 
animal  of  the  crab  kind,  itself  destitute  of  a 
covering,  but  extremely  quick-sighted,  takes 
refuge  in  the  shell  of  the  pinna,  Avhose  strong 
calcareous  valves  afford  a  shelter  to  her 
guest,  while  he  makes  a  return  for  this  pro- 
tection, by  going  forth  in  search  of  prey.  At 
these  times  the  penna  opens  her  valves  to 
aff'ord  him  egress  and  ingress:  if  the  watchful 
scuttle-fish  now  approach,  the  crab  returns 
immediately  with  the  notice  of  the  danger  to 
her  hostess,  who,  timely  warned,  shuts  her 
door  and  keeps  out  the  enemy.  When  the 
crab  has,  unmolested,  succeeded  in  loading 
itself  with  provisions,  it  gives  notice  by  a 
gentle  noise  at  the  opening  of  the  shell,  and 
when  admitted,  the  two  friends  feast  together 
on  the  fruit  of  its  industry.  It  would  appear 
an  arduous,  nay,  an  almost  impossible  task, 
for  the  defenceless  and  diminutive  crab,  not 
merely  to  elude  its  enemies  and  return  home, 
but  likewise  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provender 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  its  larger 
companion.  The  following  different  account 
of  the  nature  of  this  alliance  is  much  more 
in  agreement  with  probability  : — 

Whenever  the  penna  ventures  to  open  its 
shell,  it  is  immediately  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  various  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  which, 
finding  no  resistance  to  their  first  attacks, 
acquire  boldness  and  venture  in.  The  vigi- 
lant guard,  by  a  gentle  bite,  gives  notice  of 
this  to  his  companion,  who,  upon  this  hint, 
closes  her  shell,  and  having  thus  shut  them 
in,  makes  a  prey  of  those  who  had  come  to 
prey  upon  her :  when  thus  supplied  with  food, 
she  never  fails  to  share  her  booty  with  so 
useful  an  ally. 

We  are  told  that  the  sagacious  observer  Dr. 
Hasselquist,  in  his  voyage  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  to  Palestine,  which  he 


undertook  for  objects  connected  with  the 
study  of  natural  history,  beheld  this  curious 
phenomenon,  which,  though  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
moderns. 

It  is  related  by  Aristotle  that  the  penna 
keeps  a  guard  to  watch  for  her,  which  grows 
to  her  mouth,  and  serves  as  her  caterer  :  this 
he  calls  pinnophylax,  and  describes  as  a  little 
fish  with  claws  like  a  crab.  Pliny  observes 
that  the  smallest  species  of  crab  is  called  the 
pinnotores,  and  being  from  its  diminutive 
size  liable  to  injury,  has  the  prudence  to 
conceal  itself  in  the  shells  of  oysters.  In 
another  place  he  describes  the  penna  as  of  the 
genus  of  shell-fish,  with  the  further  particulars 
that  it  is  found  in  muddy  water,  always  erect, 
and  never  without  a  companion,  called  by 
some  pinnotores,  by  others  pinnophylax ;  this 
being  sometimes  a  small  squill,  sometimes  a 
crab,  which  remains  with  the  pinna  for  the 
sake  of  food.  ^ 

The  description  of  the  pinna  by  the  Greek 
poet  Oppianus,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  has  been  thus  given  in  English  verse : 

"  The  pinna  and  the  crab  together  dwell. 
For  mutual  succour,  in  one  common  shell ; 
They  both  to  gain  a  livelihood  combine, 
That  takes  the  prey,  when  this  has  given  the  sign ; 
From  hence  this  crab,  above  his  fellow  famed, 
By  ancient  Greeks  was  pinnotores  named." 

It  is  said  that  the  pinna  fastens  itself  so 
strongly  to  the  the  rocks,  that  the  men  who 
are  employed  in  fishing  it,  are  obliged  to  use 
considerable  force  to  break  the  tuft  of  threads 
by  which  it  is  secured  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
sometimes  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

The  fishermen  of  Toulon  use  an  instrument 
called  a  cramp,  for  this  curious  pursuit.  This 
is  a  kind  of  iron  fork,  whose  prongs  are  each 
about  eight  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  apart, 
and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  the 
length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  depth  of 
water.  The  pinnse  are  seized,  separated  from 
the  rock,  and  raised  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  this  instrument. 

The  threads  of  the  pinna  have  from  very 
ancient  times  been  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  fabrics.  This  material  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  some  suppose, 
under  the  name  of  byssus,  and  was  wrought 
in  very  early  times  into  gloves  and  other 
articles  of  dress  and  ornament.  It  appears 
that  robes  were  sometimes  made  of  this  pro- 
duce, since  we  learn  from  Procopius  that  a 
robe  composed  of  byssus  of  the  pinna,  was 
presented  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia  by  the 
Roman  emperor. 

A  writer  of  the  year  1782,  evidently  refers 
to  the  pinnas  marinjc,  when  he  says,  "  The 
ancients  had  a  manufacture  of  silk,  and  which, 
about  forty  years  ago,  was  revived  at  Tarento 
and  Rcgio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
consists  of  a  strong  brown  silk,  belonging  to 
some  sort  of  shell,  of  which  they  made  caps, 
gloves,  stockings,  waistcoats,  <Sic.  warmer 
than  the  woollen  stuffs,  and  brighter  than 
common  silk.  I  have  seen  such  kind  of  silk 
in  shells  myself ;  I  think  it  was  of  the  pecten 
kind,  but  cannot  be  sure." 

Several  beautiful  manufactures  are  wrought 


with  these  threads  at  Palermo.  They  are  in 
many  places  the  chief  object  of  the  fishery, 
and  the  silk  is  found  to  be  excellent.  The 
produce  of  a  considerable  number  of  pinnse  is 
required  to  make  only  one  pair  of  stockings. 
The  delicacy  of  this  singular  thread  is  such, 
that  a  pair  of  stockings  made  of  it  can  be 
easily  contained  in  a  snuflT-box  of  ordinary 
size.  Some  stockings  of  this  material  were 
presented  in  the  year  1754,  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  extreme 
fineness,  were  found  to  protect  the  legs  alike 
from  cold  and  heat.  Stockings  and  gloves  of 
this  production,  however  thin,  are  too  warm 
for  common  wear,  but  are  esteemed  useful  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  cases.  This  great  warmth 
of  the  byssus,  like  the  similar  quality  in  silk 
results  probably  from  both  being  imperfect 
conductors  of  heat  as  well  as  of  electricity. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  material  will 
ever  be  obtained  in  much  abundance,  or  that 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  rarity,  except  in  the 
places  of  its  production.  It  is  never  seen  in 
England  save  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

The  appearance  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  produce  of  the  pinna,  the  spider,  and 
the  silk-worm,  are  so  similar,  as  to  have  ac- 
quired for  them  one  generic  name.  If  all 
their  constituent  parts  be  alike,  it  forms 
another  among  the  numerous  subjects  for 
surprise  and  admiration,  excited  by  contem- 
plating the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  that 
the  same  silky  principle  can  be  alike  ela- 
borated from  the  fish,  the  fly,  and  the  mulberry 
leaf. 


{From  the  Salem  Gazette.) 
A  fine  young  elephant,  belonging  to 
Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.  came  passenger  in  the 
ship  Rome,  which  arrived  at  Boston  last  week. 
We  are  informed,  that  he  has  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted health  on  the  passage,  always  eating 
his  allowance  with  a  good  appetite,  although 
he  suflTered  considerably  from  the  cold,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  taken  by 
Captain  Kennedy  for  his  comfort.  His  daily 
rations  were  thirty  pounds  of  hay,  thirty 
pounds  of  straw,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
rice,  moistened  with  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
On  several  occasions  during  the  passage,  he 
displayed  the  sagacity  and  gratitude  for  atten- 
tion, for  which  the  species  is  so  remarkable. 
Before  he  was  put  on  board  at  Calcutta,  a 
house  was  built  for  him,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, covered  with  thick  tcak-planks,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  frame  by  stout  iron 
spikes,  clenched  on  the  inside.  The  ele- 
phant was  swung  into  the  ship  by  means  of  a 
crane  and  straps  around  the  body,  as  oxen  are 
prepared  for  shoeing.  His  mahout  guided 
him  into  the  domicil  prepared  for  him  with- 
out any  trouble,  but  in  that  hot  climate  he 
soon  found  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air  disa- 
greeable, and  did  not  cast  about  long  for  a 
remedy.  In  a  playful  maimer  he  applied  his 
trunk  to  the  stout  and  firmly  secured  planks, 
wrenched  them  off  as  if  they  had  been  straws, 
and  dashed  them  away.  No  attempt  was  made 
at  that  time  to  replace  them;  but,  when  the 
ship  approached  our  coast,  the  elephant  began 
to  suffer  from  the  cold.  To  shelter  him.  Cap- 
tain Kennedy  resolved  to  make  another  en- 
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deavour  to  close  up  his  house.  This  time 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ele- 
phant to  obstruct  the  process.  He  appeared 
perfectly  to  understand  the  object,  and  to  feel 
grateful  for  it.  Nothing  but  thin  boards  were 
used,  fastened  with  common  nails  ;  the  slight- 
est blow  of  his  trunk  would  have  shivered 
them  to  atoms,  but  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  touching  them.  The  whole  was  made 
air-tight,  as  the  seamen  thought,  by  filling  the 
crevices  with  straw,  but  the  quick  eye  of  the 
elephant  discovered  several  small  fissures, 
which  he  pointed  out  with  his  trunk,  till  they 
were  successively  filled.  When  the  whole 
was  completed,  his  satisfaction  appeared  to 
have  no  bounds. 

Before  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  a  coat 
had  been  made  for  him,  composed  of  gunny- 
bags,  stuffed  with  straw.  He  suffered  this  to 
be  tried  upon  him  and  nicely  fastened  in  every 
part ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  fitting  completed, 
than  he  stripped  it  off  in  a  moment,  and  threw 
it  aside.  At  length,  however,  the  cold  be- 
came extreme,  and  the  elephant  evidently 
suffered  exceedingly.  Captain  Kennedy,  then, 
had  a  new  dress  made  for  him,  and  placed  it 
on  him  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  this 
case,  as  with  respect  to  the  covering  of  the 
house,  the  elephant  fully  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  motive,  and  his  gratitude  and  sa- 
tisfaction were  manifested  in  the  most  intelli- 
gible manner. 

During  the  whole  passage,  he  was  complete- 
ly under  the  control  of  his  mahout,  or  keeper, 
and  would  lie  or  kneel  down  whenever 
ordered  by  him ;  but  always  slept  standing. 
He  would  brace  his  head  firmly  against  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  his  side  against  the 
wall,  and  whenever  the  ship  shifted  her  course 
he  altered  his  position  to  conform  to  it.  He 
never  left  his  enclosure  during  the  whole 
passage  of  more  than  160  days. 

Some  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  landing 
him,  but  it  was  fortunately  effected  with  ease 
and  safety.  A  flooring  of  double  plank  was 
laid  from  the  ship's  deck  to  the  wharf,  and 
the  elephant,  with  the  ,  mahout  on  his  back, 
was  released  from  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
conducted  to  the  gangway.  He  surveyed 
minutely  the  platform  prepared  for  his  egress, 
and  placed  his  foot  upon  it  to  test  its  strength. 
He  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  however,  of  its 
capacity  to  endure  his  great  weight,  and  ii 
turned  to  his  house.  After  a  while  he  wal 
coaxed  out  again,  and  lines  were  attached  to 
each  of  his  i6xe-\egs.  Again  he  placed  one 
of  his  feet  upon  the  platform,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  men  who  were  holding  the  line 
drew  it  tight,  and  kept  the  leg  stretched  out. 
He,  then,  extended  his  other  fore-leg,  and 
that  was  immediately  drawn  out  in  the  same 
manner.  Finding  there  was  compulsion  in 
the  case,  and  that  he  must  go,  and  judging, 
like  a  philosopher,  that  his  weight  was  less 
likely  to  break  through  when  concentrated. 


Captain  Kennedy's  ship,  from  the  day  of  her 
departure  to  her  return.  Plenty  of  hot  coffee 
and  chocolate  supplied  its  place  in  cold  wea- 
ther, and  the  yankee  switchell  preserved  the 
health  of  the  men  in  Calcutta,  while  half  the 
rum  drinking  crews  there  were  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 


he  threw  himself  upon  his  belly,  and  by  a 


muscular  movement  worked  his  way  from  the 
ship  to  the  wharf,  to  the  great  delight  of  thou 
sands  of  people  who  covered  the  neighbour 
ing  wharves,  vessels,  and  stores. 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  mention,  that  not  a 
drop  of  ardent  spirit  was  drunk  on  board 


MILITIA  System. 

Extract  from  a  Pamphlet  just  published,  ad- 
dressed to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Militia 
System,  by  Enoch  Lewis. 

Among  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name, 
there  are  probably  few,  if  any,  who  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  the  time  will  come  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
nor  the  people  learn  war  any  more.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  agreed,  that  whenever  the  dis- 
pensation which  was  ushered  in  by  the  angelic 
anthem  of"  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  shall  have 
produced  its  full  effect,  war  must  cease,  and 
its  train  of  pompous  wo  entirely  disappear. 
This  happy  state  is  generally  considered  as 
the  genuine  product  of  the  perfect  gospel  day. 
If  then  there  are  some  who  sincerely  believe 
that  the  day  has  already  come  when  Christians 
are  required  to  learn  war  no  more,  it  appears 
they  do  not  differ  from  their  fighting  brethren 
in  respect  to  the  great  object  and  work  of 
Christianity,  but  in  regard  to  the  time  of  its 
accomplishment.  The  one  class  appear  to 
consider  the  cessation  of  wars  as  an  effect, 
which  at  some  distant  and  unknown  period 
the  g'ospeJ  must  produce  ;  the  other,  as  the 
immediate  and  necessary  result  of  an  adher- 
ence to  its  maxims,  and  the  admission  of  the 
spirit  which  it  breathes. 

Whether  the  warlike  or  the  pacific  policy 
is  the  most  rational,  is  not  the  principal  object 
of  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe  that  the  more  sober  advocates  of 
the  former  admit  that  war  is  so  horrid  in  its 
nature,  and  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  the 
most  pressing  emergency,  when  every  other 
expedient  proves  ineffectual  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice.*  To  which  I  may  add  that 
the  pacific  policy,  wherever  it  has  been  fairly 
tried,  has  always  proved  successful,  and  that 
^■l^e  most  ardent  warriors  adopt  it  in  the  last 
asTresort. 

Neither  is  it  intended  particularly  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  a  present  or  a  prospec- 
tive abolition  of  war  is  most  consistent  with 
the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Those  who  advocate  the  pre- 
sent lawfulness  of  war,  might  perhaps  do  well 
to  consider  whether  a  new  revelation,  or  an- 
other gospel,  is  to  be  expected  ;  or  whether 
that  which  has  been  already  offered  to  our  ac- 
ceptance, is  not  sufficient  to  introduce  and 
maintain  the  happy  state  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah  so  emphatically  describe  ; 
which  all  admit  to  be  so  highly  desirable,  and 
which  the  professors  of  Christianity  so  gene- 
rally expect. 

If  then  the  ultimate  object  which  the  differ- 


See  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 


ent  classes  of  the  community  have  in  view  is 
essentially  the  same,  a  sound  discretion  would 
dictate  that  none  who  innocently  pursue  that 
object,  should  be  thwarted  or  perplexed  in  the 
pursuit.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  similar 
ends  to  be  attained  by  different,  and  even  op- 
posite means  ;  as  mariners  may  sometimes  ar- 
rive at  their  destined  port  by  sailing  in  an 
eastern  or  western  direction.  When  men 
agree  in  their  object,  but  differ  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  there  is  more  cause 
for  calm  and  candid  deliberation  than  for  an- 
gry collison,  or  harsh  and  oppressive  domina- 
tion. It  is  admitted  by  the  highest  political 
authorities,  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind, 
that  every  man  has  a  natural  and  indefeasible 
right  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  in  his  own 
way,  provided  he  does  not  by  such  pursuit 
affect,  injuriously,  the  corresponding  rights  of 
others.  Will  any  one  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  man,  who  considers  the  surest  mode  of 
preserving  peace  to  be  the  subjugation  of  the 
malevolent  passions,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  a  peaceable  demeanour,  both  in  the  inter- 
course of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and  who 
regulates  his  conduct  by  his  belief,  encroach- 
es, in  any  degree,  by  such  a  course,  upon  the 
rights  of  those  who  entertain  a  different  opi- 
nion? If,  moreover,  we  suppose  this  belief 
to  be  connected  with  a  conscientious  persua- 
sion that  his  duty  to  his  God,  and  hopes  of 
final  acceptance,  require  him  to  reject  every 
prospect  of  wealth  or  honour  which  can  be 
attained  only  at  the  price  of  blood,  and  that 
every  occupation,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  is  to  him 
equally  forbidden  ;  will  any  man  coolly  de- 
clare that  such  an  one  ought  to  be  either  com- 
pelled or  seduced  to  desert  his  principles,  and 
adopt  those  of  an  opposite  character,  merely 
because  he  may  happen  to  reside  where  the 
latter  have  attained  the  ascendency  1 

If  the  military  policy,  though  attended  with 
incalculable  expense,  both  of  treasure  and 
blood,  frequently  fails  of  attaining  its  object ; 
if  the  pacific  has  never  been  shown  to  be 
absurd,  and  when  fairly  tried  has  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  if  this  is  the  policy,  which,  from  its 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  Christi- 
anity, must  ultimately  prevail  among  Christians; 
and  if  there  is  a  class  of  sober  and  conscien- 
tious citizens  who  fully  beheve  that  wars  are 
to  them  unlawful,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
why  the  advocates  of  peace  should  not  be 
completely  tolerated,  if  not  absolutely  encour- 
aged. It  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that 
those  who  keep  aloof  from  the  scenes  of  war- 
like preparation  and  enterprise,  and  endeavour 
quietly  to  pursue  their  peaceful  avocations, 
present  any  positive  obstruction  to  the  efforts 
of  their  compatriots  who  prefer  and  pursue  an 
opposite  course.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
truly  urged,  is,  that  they  withhold  their  assist- 
ance, and  leave  to  the  advocates  of  war  the 
burden  of  their  own  policy. 

The  authority,  usually  exercised  by  govern- 
ments in  which  the  military  policy  prevails,  of 
demanding  the  assistance  of  the  peaceable  as 
well  as  the  warlike  part  of  the  community  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  wars,  appears  to  be 
founded  upon  the  tacit  admission  of  a  pro- 
position, which,  at  best,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
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character  of  an  axiom.  It  is  taiten  for  granted, 
that  the  military  policy  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  to  which  the  nation  is  indebted  for  its 
safety.  Hence  the  inference  is  sufficiently 
easy,  that  all  who  share  the  protection  which 
hostile  preparations  afford,  are  bound  to  unite 
in  their  support.  But  the  first  proposition  is 
not  self-evident,  and  has  never  been  fairly 
established  by  argument,  or  experience,  and, 
therefore,  every  inference  derived  from  it  must 
be  at  best  of  questionable  character.  Indeed 
the  proposition  itself,  when  expressed  in  direct 
and  positive  terms,  is  too  nearly  allied  to  blas- 
phemy to  suit  the  lips  of  a  sober  Christian 
Will  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that 
an  allwise  and  benevolent  Creator  has  left  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  in  such  inex- 
plicable confusion,  that  any  part  of  his  ra- 
tional creation  can  be  unable  to  attain  the 
portion  of  happiness  allotted  to  them  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  without  plunging  into  those  scenes 
of  destruction  and  blood  which  are  well  known 
to  be  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  war  ? 
Can  the  peace  of  the  world  be  preserved  by 
no  other  means  than  by  calling  into  action, 
and  swelHng  to  their  utmost  dimensions,  the 
direst  passions  of  the  human  heart  ?  Let  any 
professor  of  the  Christian  name,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  answer  the  question. 

Another  reason  of  the  indiscriminate  exten- 
sion of  military  requisitions  may  probably  be, 
that  most  of  those  who  feel  no  hesitation  with 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  defending  their 
rights  by  the  sword,  are  secretly  incredulous 
in  relation  to  the  scruples  of  others.  We  are 
very  apt  to  measure  others  by  ourselves  :  and 
to  wonder  why  they  should  doubt  where  we 
decide  without  delay. 

The  arguments  urged  upon  the  legislature 
in  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  first 
compulsive  militia  law  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
copiously  interlarded  with  oblique  denials  of 
the  reality  of  such  religious  scruples.*  It 
appeared,  no  doubt,  too  bold  a  measure,  even 
in  that  agitated  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
to  disregard  the  conscientious  persuasion  of  a 
very  respectable  class  of  citizens,  without  first 
bringing  into  doubt,  by  plausible  insinuations 
the  sincerity  of  the  profession. 

But  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  coercive 
j)lan,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  however 
clear  the  policy  and  the  lawfulness  of  defen- 
sive war  may  appear  to  the  minds  of  some, 
there  arc  others  to  whose  understandings  and 
consciences  the  directly  opposite  doctrine  is  as 
clear  and  conclusive  ;  tiiat  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  mind  adheres  to  its  convictions  does 
not  depend  upon  the  votes  that  may  be 
commanded  in  their  favour  ;  and  that  laws 
apparently  equal  in  their  nature,  may  be  widely 
different  in  their  operation,  from  the  difference 
of  tiic  subjects  on  which  they  act.  If  one  man 
believes  it  apart  of  his  civil  and  religious  duty 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
another  as  sincerely  hclirves  himself  rcligiour-ly 
restrained  from  a  similar  act,  under  every 
possible  circumstance  ;  a  law  which  requires 
both  to  assume  them,  cannot  be  equal,  since 
it  enjoins  on  the  conscience  of  the  former  the 


performance  of  a  duty,  but  upon  that  of  the 
latter  the  commission  of  a  crime. 


*  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  510,  511. 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  re- 
cently met  with  a  letter  from  the  late  John 
Newton,  a  well  known  and  spiritually  minded 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  addressed 
to  his  friend  then  in  India.  A  vein  of  in- 
structive remark,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
real  Christian  experience,  pervades  the  whole; 
but  the  following  portions  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, as  particularly  pertinent  and  worthy  of 
regard.  X. 

"  I  have  been  struck  with  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh  :  he  says  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  '  The  gospel  is  too  good  to 
be  believed,  and  too  plain  to  be  understood.' 
In  itself  it  is  very  plain,  and  all  the  difficulty 
we  seem  to  find  in  it,  arises  from  our  own 
depravity  and  unbelief.  When  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  minds,  we 
see  it,  as  we  see  the  sun,  by  its  own  light, 
and  need  not  a  long  train  of  study,  nor  the 
help  of  many  books  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  wants,  fears,  hopes,  and 
desires  of  our  hearts ;  but  without  this  teach- 
ing of  the  holy  Spirit,  all  our  study  and  read- 
ing will  leave  us  still  in  the  dark  :  it  is  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  (those  who  are 
so  in  their  own  sight,)  but  is  revealed  unto 
babes." 

"  The  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  like 
those  of  the  mind,  are  invisible,  and  can  only 
be  known  by  their  effects.  But  those  effects 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  cause.'  If 
therefore  we  are  partakers  of  this  life  of  the 
Spirit,  the  proof  is  no  less  obvious,  than  that 
we  are  alive  in  the  flesh.  If  a  man  can  see, 
and  hear,  and  walk,  we  do  not  ask  if  he  be 
alive  :  a  dead  man  can  do  none  of  these 
things  ;  and  we  are  quite  dead  in  all  spiritual 
feelings  and  perceptions,  till  quickened  by 
his  grace.  Yet  here  again,  not  content  with 
the  plain  fact,  we  are  apt  to  speculate,  and 
give  way  to  vain  reasonings :  we  must  know 
the  how  and  the  why.  We  are  wiser  in  na 
tural  things  :  when  we  see  a  child  lately  born, 
we  admit  the  fact,  without  puzzling  ourselves 
with  an  enquiry  how  it  was  formed.  I  write 
this,  because  I  suppose  you  will  meet  a^ 
Calcutta  (indeed  where  are  they  not  to  bi 
found  ?)  with  sceptics  and  reasoners,  who  will 
try  to  dispute  you  out  of  your  spiritual  senses, 
and  require  you  to  prove  to  them,  and  to 
render  plain  to  their  apprehensions,  things 
which,  for  want  of  proper  faculties,  they  are 
not  capable  of  receiving.  You  may  as  soon 
explain  what  you  mean  by  sunshine,  or  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  to  a  man  born  blind. 
The  gospel  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  it  is 
the  most  rational  thing  in  the  woild  to  believe 
what  God  declares,  but  it  is  contrary  to  our 
depraved  reasoning.  I  suppose  when  you 
were  a  child  you  received  many  things  for 
which  you  were  too  young  to  give  any  reason, 
but  that  \ our  parents  told  you  so;  now  this 
ciiild-likc  simplicity,  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  feet, 
and  believe  what  lie  makes  known  to  us  in 
the  Bible,  without  asking  needless  questions, 
is  the  happy  thriving  temper  to  which  the 


promises  are  made.  He  will  teach  you  gra- 
dually as  you  are  able  to  bear,  and  your  path 
will  be  like  the  light,  which  increaseth  from 
dawn  to  the  perfect  day.  I  advise  you  not  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  disputers  of  this 
world  ;  they  cannot  understand  you  till  they 
stand  upon  your  ground.  Keep  them  close  to 
the  written  word,  and  the  test  of  experience. 
Ask  them  if  they  are  happy  upon  their  own 
principles  ?  And  if  they  are  honest,  I  doubt 
not  but  they  will  answer,  no. 

"  But  besides  the  arts  of  sceptics,  you  will 
have  to  withstand  the  spirit  of  the  world  ;  and, 
unless  we  dare  to  be  singular,  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion will  make  us  rather  uncomfortable  than 
otherwise.  I  would  not  plead  for  a  needless, 
scrupulous  singularity  ;  Christians,  like  other 
people,  have  callings  and  relations  in  life, 
which  they  should  endeavour  to  fill  up  with 
propriety.  Nor  does  the  gospel  require  us  to 
be  either  churls  or  clowns ;  it  inculcates  a 
spirit  of  love,  peace,  and  benevolence,  well 
suited  to  gain  the  good  will  and  esteem  of 
our  fellow  creatures.  But  experience  will 
always  verify  our  Lord's  aphorism,  '  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters.'  The  general  max- 
ims, customs,  pursuits,  and  amusements  of  the 
world,  must  be  avoided,  yea,  renounced. 
Two  gates  and  two  roads  are  open  before  us ; 
one  we  must  choose — but  we  cannot  walk  in 
both.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  in 
themselves  free,  without  money,  price,  or 
desert  on  our  part,  like  the  light,  air,  or  rain ; 
yet  in  another  sense  they  may  cost  us  dear, 
for  unless  we  deny  ourselves,  and  be  ready  to 
give  up  every  thing  when  put  in  competition 
with  the  pearl  of  great  price,  we  can  neither 
honour,  nor  long  maintain,  our  religious  pro- 
fession. What  the  world  calls  pleasure,  is 
unworthy  of  a  Christian's  attention.  Interest, 
and  even  sometimes  character,  must  be  haz- 
arded :  if  we  do  not  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  good  conscience, — if 
we  are  not  willing  to  endure  the  cross,  and 
despise  the  shame, — the  world,  sooner  or 
later,  will  either  bribe  or  terrify  us  out  of  the 
path  of  peace.  So  long  as  we  hesitate 
whether  we  shall  obey  God  or  man,  when  we 
find  it  impossible  to  please  both,  we  shall  at 
the  best  be  like  a  man  who  walks  with  a  thorn 
in  his  foot ;  our  progress  will  be  slow,  and 
ivery  step  painful.  Temptations  of  this  sort 
ill  occur  sometimes,  to  evidence  our  sin- 
cerity, both  to  ourselves  and  others;  the 
difficulty  is  chieffy  at  the  first  outset.  It  is 
best  to  break  with  the  world,  where  a  com- 
pliance would  be  sinful,  oj)cnly  and  at  once. 
Many  will  affect  to  pity  you,  to  smile  and 
rail  at  you  ;  but  depend  upon  it  they  will 
secretly  respect  you  ;  the  men  of  the  world 
cannot  help  doing  so,  if  they  see  your  profes- 
sion consistent,  and  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 
whereas  they  soon  see  through  a  half  profes- 
sor ;  and  the  Lord  whom  you  serve  has  all 
hearts  in  his  hand,  and  will  make  your  way 
prosperous.  He  will  show  himself  strong  in 
behalf  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him." 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  great  lord  Verulam, 
that  "he  who  tells  a  lie,  shrinks  from  man, 
and  braves  it  towards  God." 
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THE  BECHUANA  BOY. 

BT  T.  PRINGLE. 

[The  chief  incidents  of  this  little  tale  were  related  to 
the  author  by  an  African  hoy,  whom  he  first  met 
with  near  the  borders  of  the  Great  Karroo,  or  Arid 
Desert.  The  expression  of  the  orphan  stranger, 
when  asked  about  his  kindred,  was,  literally, "  I  am 
all  alone  in  the  world."  The  system  of  outrage 
and  oppression,  of  which  this  story  exhibits  a  speci- 
men, has  been  ably  developed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip, 
in  his  "  Researches  in  South  Africa."] 

I  sat  at  noontide  in  my  tent, 

And  looked  across  the  desert  dun, 
That,  'neath  the  cloudless  firmament, 

Lay  gleaming  in  the  sun, — 
When,  from  the  bosom  of  the  waste, 
A  swarthy  stripling  came  in  haste. 
With  foot  unshod  and  naked  limb, 
And  a  tame  springbok  following  him. 

He  came  with  open  aspect  bland, 
And  modestly  before  me  stood, 
Caressing,  with  a  kindly  hand, 
That  fawn  of  gentle  brood ; 
Then,  meekly  gazing  in  my  face, 
Said,  in  the  language  of  his  race. 
With  smiling  look,  yet  pensive  tone — 
"Stranger,  I 'm  in  the  world  alone!" 

"  Poor  boy,"  I  said,  "  thy  kindred's  home, 

Beyond  far  Stormberg's  ridges  blue, 
Why  hast  thou  left  so  young,  to  roam 

This  desolate  Karroo  ?" 
The  smile  forsook  him  while  I  spoke  ; 
And,  when  again  he  silence  broke, 
It  was  with  many  a  stifled  sigh. 
He  told  this  strange,  sad  history. — 

"  I  have  no  kindred !"  said  the  boy ; 

"  The  Bergenaars — by  night  they  came, 
And  raised  their  murder  shout  of  joy, 

While  o'er  our  huts  the  flame 
Rushed  like  a  totrent ;  and  their  yell 
Pealed  louder  as  our  warriors  fell 
In  helpless  heaps  beneath  their  shot — 
One  living  man  they  left  us  not ! 

"  The  slaughter  o'er,  they  gave  the  slain 
To  feast  the  foul-beaked  birds  of  prey ; 
And  with  our  herds  across  the  plain 

They  hurried  us  away — 
The  widowed  mothers  and  their  brood  : 
Oft,  in  despair,  for  drink  and  food 
We  vainly  cried — they  heeded  not. 
But  with  sharp  lash  the  captives  smote. 

"  Three  days  we  tracked  that  dreary  wild. 

Where  thirst  and  anguish  pressed  us  sore; 
And  many  a  mother  and  her  child 

Lay  down  to  rise  no  more  : 
Behind  us,  on  the  desert  brown. 
We  saw  the  vultures  swooping  down ; 
And  heard,  as  the  grim  night  was  falling. 
The  gorged  wolf  to  his  comrade  calling. 

"At  length  was  heard  a  river  sounding. 

Midst  that  dry  and  dismal  land, 
And,  like  a  troop  of  wild  deer  bounding. 

We  Iiurried  to  its  strand — 
Among  the  maddened  cattle  rushing, 
The  crowd  behind  still  forward  pushing. 
Till  in  the  flood  our  limbs  were  drenched. 
And  the  fierce  rage  of  thirst  was  quenched. 

"  Hoarse-roaring,  dark,  the  broad  Gareep 

In  turbid  streams  was  sweeping  fast. 
Huge  sea-cows  in  its  eddies  deep 
Loud  snorting  as  we  passed ; 
But  that  relentless  robber  clan 
Right  through  those  waters  wild  and  wan 
Drove  on  like  sheep  our  captive  host. 
Nor  staid  to  rescue  wretches  lost. 

"  All  shivering  from  the  foaming  flood, 
We  stood  upon  the  stranger's  ground. 


When,  with  proud  looks  and  gestures  rude, 

The  white  men  gathered  round : 
And  there,  like  cattle  from  the  fold. 
By  Christians  we  were  bought  and  sold, 
Midst  laughter  loud  and  looks  of  scorn. 
And  roughly  from  each  other  torn. 

"  My  mother's  scream  so  long  and  shrill. 

My  little  sister's  wailing  cry, 
(In  dreams  I  often  hear  them  still !) 

Rose  wildly  to  the  sky. 
A  tiger's  heart  came  to  me  then. 
And  madly  'mong  those  ruthless  men 
I  sprang  ! — Alas !  dashed  on  the  sand. 
Bleeding,  they  bound  me  foot  and  hand. 

"  Away — away  on  bounding  steeds 

The  white  man  stealers  fleetly  go, 
Through  long  low  valleys  fringed  with  reeds. 

O'er  mountains  capped  with  snow, — 
Each  with  his  captive,  far  and  fast ; 
Until  yon  rock-bound  ridge  was  past, 
And  distant  stripes  of  cultured  soil 
Bespoke  the  land  of  tears  and  toil. 

"  And  tears  and  toU  have  been  my  lot 

Since  I  the  white  man's  thrall  became, 
And  sorer  griefs  I  wish  forgot — 

Harsh  blows  and  burning  shame. 
Oh,  English  chief!  thou  ne'er  canst  know 
The  injured  bondman's  bitter  woe. 
When,  round  his  heart,  like  scorpions,  cling 
Black  thoughts  that  madden  while  they  sting  I 

"  Yet  this  hard  fate  I  might  have  borne, 
And  taught,  in  time,  my  soul  to  bend, 
Had  my  sad  yearning  breast  forlorn. 

But  found  a  single  friend  : 
My  race  extinct  or  far  removed. 
The  boor's  rough  brood  I  could  have  loved — 
But  each  to  whom  my  bosom  turned, 
Even  like  a  hound  the  black  boy  spurned  I 

"While,  friendless  thus,  my  master's  flocks 

I  tended  on  the  upland  waste, 
It  chanced  this  fawn  leapt  from  the  rocks. 

By  wolfish  wild  dogs  chased  : 
I  rescued  it,  though  wounded  sore. 
All  dabbled  with  its  mother's  gore, 
And  nursed  it  in  a  cavern  wild 
Until  it  loved  me  like  a  child. 

"Gently  I  nursed  it — for  I  thought 
(Its  hapless  fate  so  like  to  mine) 
By  good  Utika  it  was  brought 

To  bid  me  not  repine — 
Since  in  this  world  of  wrong  and  ill 
One  creature  lived  to  love  me  still, 
Althougii  its  dark  and  dazzling  eye 
Beamed  not  with  human  sympathy. 

"  Thus  lived  I,  a  lone  orphan  lad. 

My  task  the  proud  boor's  flocks  to  tend ; 
And  this  pet  fawn  was  all  I  had 

To  love,  or  call  ray  friend; 
When,  suddenly,  with  haughty  look 
And  taunting  words,  that  tyrant  took' 
My  playmate  for  his  pampered  boy. 
Who  envied  me  my  only  joy. 

"  High  swelled  my  heart !— But,  when  the  star 

Of  midnight  gleamed,  I  softly  led 
My  bounding  favourite  forth,  and  far 

Into  the  desert  fled. 
And  there,  from  human  kind  exiled. 
Four  moons  on  roots  and  berries  wild 
I 've  fared— and  braved  the  beasts  of  prey. 
To  'scape  from  spoilers  worse  than  they. 

"  But  yester  morn  a  bushman  brought 

The  tidings  that  thy  tents  were  here. 
And  now  rejoicingly  I 've  sought 

Thy  presence — void  of  fear; 
Because  they  say,  Oh  English  chief ! 
Thou  scornest  not  the  captive's  grief: 
Then  let  me  serve  thee  as  thine  own, 
For  I  am  in  the  world  alone  I" 


Such  was  Marossi's  touching  tale. 

Our  breasts  they  were  not  made  of  stone — 
His  words,  his  winning  looks  prevail — 

We  took  him  for  "  our  own  ;" 
And  one,  with  woman's  gentle  art, 
Unlock'd  the  fountains  of  his  heart, 
And  love  gushed  forth,  till  he  became 
Her  child  in  every  thing  but  name. 


A  CRY  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

"The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."   Mark,  i  23. 

[The  following  lines  were  written  in  aid  of  an  appeal 
to  British  benevolence  to  build  a  place  of  worship 
there  for  the  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  about  forty 
thousand  in  the  colony.] 

Afric,  from  l^r  remotest  strand. 

Lifts  to  high  Heaven  one  fettered  hand; 

And,  to  the  utmost  of  her  chain. 

Stretches  the  other  o'er  the  main; 

Then,  kneeling  midst  ten  thousand  slaves, 

Utters  a  cry  across  the  waves, 

Of  power  to  reach  to  either  pole. 

And  pierce,  like  conscience,  through  the  soul — 

Though  dreary,  faint,  and  low  the  sound. 

Like  iife-blood  gurgling  from  a  wound. 

As  if  her  heart,  before  it  broke, 

Had  found  a  human  tongue  and  spoke. 

"  Britain,  not  now  I  ask  of  thee 
Freedom,  the  right  of  bond  and  free; 
Let  Mammon  hold,  while  Mammon  can. 
The  bones  and  blood  of  living  man ; 
Let  tyrants  scorn,  while  tyrants  dare. 
The  shrieks  and  writhings  of  despair  ; 
An  end  will  come — it  will  not  wait. 
Bonds,  yokes,  and  scourges  have  their  date ; 
Slavery  itself  must  pass  away, 
And  be  a  tale  of  yesterday. 
But  now  I  urge  a  dearer  claim. 
And  urge  it  in  a  mightier  name ; 
Hope  of  the  world  !  on  thee  I  call, 
By  the  great  Father  of  us  all. 
By  the  Redeemer  of  our  race. 
And  by  the  Spirit  of  all  grace, 
Turn  not,  oh  I  turn  not  from  my  plea, 
— So  help  thee,  God,  as  thou  helpst  me ! 

"  Mine  outcast  children  come  to  light 
From  darkness,  and  go  down  in  night — 
A  night  of  more  mysterious  gloom 
Than  that  which  wrapt  them  in  the  womb : 
Oh !  that  the  womb  had  been  the  grave 
Of  every  being  born  a  slave  ! 
Oh  I  that  the  grave  itself  might  close 
The  slave's  unutterable  woes  ! 
But  what  beyond  that  gulf  may  be. 
What  portion  in  eternity, 
For  those  who  live  to  curse  their  breath, 
And  die  without  a  hope  in  death, 
I  know  not — and  I  dare  not  think ; 
Yet,  while  I  shudder  o'er  the  brink 
Of  that  unfathomable  deep, 
Where  wrath  lies  chained,  and  judgments  sleep. 
To  thee,  thou  Paradise  of  Isles  ! 
Where  mercy  in  full  glory  smiles  ; 
Eden  of  lands  !  o'er  all  the  rest. 
By  blessing  others,  doubly  blest. 
To  thee  I  lift  my  weeping  eye, —  ] 
Send  me  the  gospel,  or-I  die ; 
The  word  of  Christ's  salvation  give. 
That  I  may  hear  his  voice  and  live." 

COMMUNICATION. 

Believing  that  heads  of  families  who  have  coloured 
persons  in  their  employ,  are  not  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  which  is  now  afforded  them,  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  them  (through 
the  medium  of  this  paper)  with  the  location  of  three 
schools,  at  present  open  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
care  of  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Two  for  Women — one  in  Green's  Court,  Spruce, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets ;  the  other  in  Fries 
Court,  Eleventh,  between  Filbert  and  Market  streets  ; 
and  one  for  men  in  Willing's  Alley.  K. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  EVIDENCE  OF  PROPHECY. 

(Concluded  from  page  103.) 

Jesus  having  been  crucified,  Caesar  disown- 
ed, and  the  sceptre  departed,  the  Jews  were 
without  a  lawgiver  and  a  king,  when  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  came  to  conquer  them, 
who  had  proved  rebellious  against  God  and 
man.  The  robbers,  who  had  banded  together 
amidst  the  preceding  commotions,  and  resort- 
ed to  the  mountains  of  Judea,  finding  no  pro- 
tection from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  flocked 
to  Jerusalem,  and,  joined  by  the  zealots  and 
the  lawless  mob,  ruled  over  it.  Plunder,  mur- 
der, and  destruction  were  still  their  work.  The 
common  provisions  for  the  siege  were  not  only 
pillaged  but  burnt.  Faction  fought  against 
faction,  and  the  blood  of  thousands  was  shed 
by  their  brethren.  Contests  were  not  less 
frequent  or  severe  with  enemies  without  than 
with  those  within.  The  priests  were  slain  at 
the  altar,  and  their  bones  were  scattered  around 
it.  The  robbers  or  zealots  at  last  held  undis- 
puted sway.  But  famine  soon  preyed  indis- 
criminately on  all.  The  sewers  were  searched 
for  food  ;  girdles  and  shoes  and  the  leather 
from  off  their  shields  were  gnawed.  The  most 
loathsome  refuse  was  greedily  devoured.  The 
bodies  of  the  famished  fell  dead  in  the  streets. 
And  the  most  appalling  fact,  which  soon  became 
notorious,  and  the  discovery  of  which  struck 
the  whole  sufiering  city  with  horror,  and  the 
besiegers  with  astonishment  and  rage, — of  a 
lady,  once  rich  and  noble,  slaying  and  roasting 
and  eating  her  own  sucking  child,  not  only 
shows  with  what  prophetic  truth  and  pity  Je- 
sus had  bewailed  the  '  Avoe  of  them  that  give 
suck  in  those  days,'  and  Moses  had  described, 
fifteen  hundred  years  before,  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;*  but  also  forbids  that  the 
most  callous  heart  should  seek  further  witness 
of  great  tribulation,  such  as  none  could  be  like. 
Yet  the  infuriated  Jews,  though  they  despaired 
of  divine  assistance  when  they  heard  of  so  un- 
natural and  monstrous  an  act,  would  not  yield. 
Of  no  treaty  would  they  hear.  Discomfited  by 
their  desperate  assaults,  the  Romans  built  a 
wall,  and  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side. 
'  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him !'  had  once  been 
their  cry  and  that  of  their  fathers,  who  impre- 
cated the  blood  of  .Tcsus  on  themselves  and  on 
their  children  ;  and  surely  it  was  upon  them. 
Of  fugitives  from  the  famine,  when  taken  pri- 
soners, five  hundred  v.-cre  crucified  daily  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  till  room  could  not 
be  found  for  the  crosses,  nor  crosses  for  the 
bodies.  The  purposed  object  of  such  cruelty 
failed,  for  even  so  sad  and  shockinga  spectacle 
did  not  intimidate  into  submission  the  des- 
peradoes who  ruled  over  the  v.'retchcd  city. 
In  the  lacerated  entrails  of  some  of  the  slaugh- 
tered captives,  gold  was  discovered,  which, 
loving  it  as  their  life,  they  had  swallowed  in 
the  hope  of  escape  :  and  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  who  were  confederate  with  the  Ro- 
mans, the  harpies  attendant  on  their  camps, 
searched  within  the  bodies  of  deserters  for  the 
treasures  supposed  to  be  hidden  there ;  and 
thus,  in  one  night,  two  tiiousand  were  dissected. 
It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  a  tale  of  accumu- 

•  Dcut.  xrviii.  oG,  &c. 


lated  horrors,  and  the  example  of  Jesus  for- 
bids not  Christians  to  weep.  Let  it  suffice  to 
be  told :  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dead 
bodies  were  carried  out  at  one  gate  during  the 
siege ;  six  hundred  thousand  in  all :  these 
were  the  poor,  to  be  cast  out  was  their  only 
burial.  Many  houses  besides  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies ;  they  were  also  heaped  together 
in  every  open  space,  till  there  was  no  ground 
to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  any  place  in  the  city, 
but  what  they  covered.  A  mixed  multitude, 
about  six  thousand,  perished  amid  the  burn- 
ing cloisters  of  the  temple,  or  cast  themselves 
down  headlong  and  died  ;  ten  thousand  others 
were  there  slain  ;  the  city  sewers  were  choked 
up  with  human  carcasses;  eleven  hundred 
thousand  perished  during  the  siege,  and  in  the 
sacking  of  the  city  and  the  attacks  of  the 
slaughterers  ;  and  when  Jerusalem  was  given 
to  the  devouring  flame,  every  street  ran  down 
with  blood. 

Jerusalem  was  devoted  to  utter  destruction. 
Her  walls  were  destroyed,  her  battlements 
were  taken  away,  for  they  were  not  the  Lord's. 
The  city  and  the  sanctuary  were  razed  from 
the  foundation.  The  passing  of  the  plough- 
share over  the  place  where  it  had  been,  was 
the  last  act  of  the  Romans,  as  consigning 
Jerusalem  to  perpetual  desolation,  and  was 
also  the  completion  of  their  destined  work, 
when  they  had  laid  it  even  with  the  ground, 
and  had  not  left  one  stone  of  the  temple  upon 
another  but  what  had  been  thrown  down. 

The  Jews  were  slain  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Exclusive  of  those  who  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  seditions  and  the  siege,two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  were  slain  through- 
out the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  as  enumerated  by  Josephus, 
who  specifies  the  numbers  that  were  slain  in 
each  separate  place.  Ninety-seven  thousand 
prisoners  were  led  into  captivity.  Many  were 
taken  into  Egypt,  and  were  there  sold  for 
slaves.  (Deut.  xxviii.  68.)  The  slave  marts 
were  glutted  with  their  vast  number,  till  none 
would  buy  them.  And  on  one  occasion  above 
eleven  thousand  captives  were,  through  wil- 
fulness or  neglect,  left  destitute  of  food,  and 
perished  by  hunger. 

So  closely  did  the  judgments  of  God  cleave 
unto  the  Jews,  and  so  fully  did  they  all  come 
upon  thetn,  and  overtake  them,  that,  as  per- 
taining to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  devastation  of  their  cities  and  country, 
every  one  of  them  was  literally  fulfilled. 

Jerusalem  was  called  the  city  of  the  Lord, 
and  Zion  was  his  holy  mountain,  where  alone 
on  all  the  earth  praise  had  waited  on  him.  Yet 
the  sins  of  Jerusalem  could  not  be  concealed 
from  his  sight.  And  his  long-sufl^ering  pati- 
ence, which  had  been  tried  in  vain,  would  not 
always  strive  even  with  the  city  which  he  had 
chosen  to  put  his  name  there.  And  when  its 
iniquities  had  come  to  the  full, — when  in  the 
day  of  its  visitation  it  would  not  be  instruct- 
ed, or  made  clean,  or  wash  itself  from  its 
wickedness,  though  God  had  sent  his  Son  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  a 
fountain  was  opened  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
ncss, — and  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the 
Saviour,  and  would  have  other  lords  to  have 
dominion  over  them, — God  would  not  pity 


nor  spare  it  any  more  ;  his  soul  was  avenged 
on  such  a  nation  ;  and  yet  his  anger  was  not 
turned  away,  but  his  hand  was  stretched  out 
still  ;  and  he  gave  Jacob  to  the  curse  and 
Israel  to  reproaches.  And  if  God  spared  not 
the  natural  branches,  take  heed  that  he  spare 
not  thee.  If  the  recompense  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, till  he  rewarded  them  double,  was  paid 
into  the  bosom  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
his  friend,  who  art  thou,  or  what  is  thy  father's 
house,  that  any  sin  of  thine  should  pass  un- 
punished, if  thou  continue  impenitent ;  and 
if  thus,  in  the  time  of  thy  merciful  visitation, 
the  Saviour  be  rejected  and  crucified  again  ? 

The  security  of  nations  rests  not  in  the 
strength  of  their  bulwarks,  for  none  were 
stronger  than  those  of  Jerusalem  ;  nor  in  the 
abundance  of  their  riches,  for  such  was  the 
wealth  accumulated  in  that  city,  that,  after  its 
demolition,  gold  was  reduced  in  Syria  to  the 
half  of  its  former  value.  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain  ;  and  sin  must  finally  be  the  ruin  of  any 
people.  The  combined  sins  of  private  indi- 
viduals form  the  accumulated  iniquity  of  a 
nation.  And  when  these  become  greater  and 
greater,  the  time  is  rapidly  advancing  when 
they  rise  up  to  heaven,  and  its  thunderbolts 
can  be  restrained  no  more.  There  are  other 
drunkards,  besides  those  of  Ephraim,  on 
whom  judgment  was  denounced,  who  are  not 
less  guilty  than  were  they.  And  that  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  idolatry,  and  for  the  iniqui- 
ty of  which  the  Jews  were  smitten,  yet 
abounds.  For  where  is  the  practical  influence 
of  the  love  of  God  to  be  seen,  like  that  which 
the  love  of  the  world  displays,  or  where  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  of  Christ,  in  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  compared  with  the  signs  of 
mammon's  rule  in  each  seeking  his  own 
wealth  ?  But  what,  the  reader  may  ask,  can 
one  man  do  to  avert  national  calamities,  or  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  the  sins  of  any  people  ? 
Were  each  man  to  repent,  as  in  Nineveh  of 
old,  all  would  be  saved,  though  the  threaten- 
ed judgment  were  within  forty  days  of  its  ap- 
proach. And  who,  that  continues  in  sin,  and 
that  thinks  on  Jerusalem  as  it  lay  even  with 
the  ground,  can  say  that,  were  the  judgments 
of  God  to  come  upon  his  country,  he  would 
have  no  share  in  the  guilt  that  brought  them 
down  ?  '  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them,' 
said  he  to  whom  all  judgment  pertains,  '  that 
should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the 
gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not 
destroy  it ;  and  I  found  none.' 

But  it  is  not  to  national  and  temporal  judg- 
ments, though  they  might  be  terrible  as  were 
those  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  his  own  individual 
and  eternal  destiny,  that  every  man  has  chiefly 
to  give  heed,  that  he  may  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Every 
man  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master. 
And  as  an  earthly  king,  by  making  a  fearful 
example  in  the  punishment  of  some,  would 
strike  the  hearts  of  his  rebellious  subjects 
with  terror,  so  is  Jerusalem  set  as  an  example 
before  us,  to  show  that  iniquity  will  not  pass 
unpunished,  and  that  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  threatenings  against  impenitent  sin- 
ners, shall  all  be  executed,  even  as  his  word 
was  true,  and  his  wrath  great,  upon  Jerusalem. 
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And  it  is  no  just  reason,  that,  because  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  the  hearts  of  men  should  therefore 
be  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  Seeing  that 
the  judgment  itself,  against  every  evil  work, 
is  sure,  such  conduct  would  be  to  all  what  it 
proved  to  the  Jews,  a  treasuring  up  of  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God.  And  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Roman  ploughshare  over  the  site 
of  that  desolated  city,  which  should  have  been 
the  Lord's,  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  that  utter 
desolation  which  must  come  over  the  soul  of 
every  one,  who  revolts  now  against  the  reign 
of  the  Redeemer,  when  every  false  founda- 
tion shall  at  last  be  razed,  every  sinful  plea- 
sure be  destroyed,  every  towering  imagina- 
tion that  exalteth  itself  against  God  shall  be 
laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  every  delusive 
hope  be  destroyed. 

But  while  we  could  not  leave  Jerusalem  in 
its  ruins,  in  showing  how  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  executed  upon  it,  without  imparting  some 
warning  to  those  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
are  not  the  children  of  Zion,we  cannot  close 
this  tale  of  woe  without  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  hastening  when  Jerusalem 
shall  no  longer  be  termed  forsaken,  and  that 
the  prophetic  admonition,  of  another  import, 
may  now  be  received  and  acted  upon,  even 
as  if  it  were  a  Christian  precept.  Ye  that 
make  mention  of  the  Lord,  ye  to  whom  pray 
er  is  a  familiar  work,  keep  not  silence,  and 
give  him  no  rest,  cease  not  from  fervent  im- 
portunity, till  he  establish  and  make  Jerusa 
lem  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

And  seeing  that  the  time  is  come  when  men 
go  not  up  either  to  Samaria  or  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  but  that  the  grace  of  God  hath 
appeared,  and  that  the  true  worshippers  now 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  let 
this  office,  dear  reader,  be  yours  ;  let  your 
body  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  your 
heart  an  altar  to  your  God,  and  let  your  life 
no  less  than  your  lips  show  forth  his  praise 
and  be  devoted  to  his  glory.    And  if  thus  you 
would  ever  look  to  the  Redeemer  from  all 
iniquity,  as  both  the  author  and  the  finisher 
of  your  faith,  who  once  was  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  whom  all  judgment  and  power  are  now 
committed  by  the  Father  ;  and  if  you  would 
receive  the  Saviour  in  all  his  offices,  to  teach, 
to  atone,  to  intercede  for  you,  and  to  rule 
over  you  by  his  word  and  spirit ;  you  may 
securely  rest  on  that  rock  which  is  Christ 
and  look  also  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations 
that  can  never  be  moved,  whose  maker  and 
whose  builder  is  God.  And  though  your  body 
must  be  laid  in  the  dust,  being  dissolved,  you 
shall  be  with  Christ,  and  the  transition  of  your 
spirit,  after  you  have  lived  soberly,  righteous 
ly,  and  godly,  upon  earth,  shall  be  even  more 
glorious  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  when  it  shall 
be  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  become,  as  yet 
it  shall  be,  an  eternal  excellency,  the  joy  of 
many  generations. 

Good  manners  is  founded  on  this  rule — to 
bear  with  the  frailties  of  others,  and  to  take 
care  that  our  own  shall  not  offend. 

London  Mag. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  TRUE  WORSHIP. 

"Great  indeed  hath  been  the  bounty  of 
heaven  to  us  as  a  people,  both  immediately, 
by  the  solacing  influences  and  guidance  of 
the  holy  Spirit  to  all  that  would  receive  it, 
and  also  by  the  abundant  flowing  of  a  truly 
evangelical  ministry,  raised  up  and  continued 
for  the  greatest  part  of  this  last  hundred 
years.  But  now  the  Society  is  much  stript  of 
living  skilful  ministry  ;  yet  not,  nor  I  hope 
ever  will  be,  wholly  destitute.  This,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  hath  been  a  great  means 
of  our  being  gathered  into  and  preserved  a 
people  !  but  many  amongst  us  have  leaned 
and  depended  thereupon ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be,  and  I  believe  it  is,  consistent  with 
divine  wisdom,  to  try  how  the  Society  will 
stand  without  so  much  outward  help  in  that 
way  ;  though  perhaps  more  may  be  afforded, 
in  raising  up  a  spirit  for  promoting  sound 
discipline  and  good  order,  which  will  prove 
blessed  means  of  its  preservation.  And 
this  must  be  proceeded  in  by  the  help  and 
holy  influences  of  the  same  Spirit,  which  fur- 
nishes the  best  ministry.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Lord  was  about  to  make  his  people  still  more 
inward  and  spiritual,  showing  them  plainly, 
that  gospel  worship  does  not  depend  upon 
outward  means. 

'  It  is  quite  obvious  that  abundant  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  singing,  doth  not  bring  a 
great  part  of  mankind  a  whit  nearer  to  heaven, 
nor  more  acquainted  with  God  and  them- 
selves, than  they  would  be  without  it.  So  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  and  indeed  lamented, 
that  they  spend  their  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  and  bestow  much  labour  with- 
out real  profit  to  themselves.    With  respect 
to  us,  the  ministry  approved  hath  abounded 
with  heavenly  bread,  and  refreshing  streams 
of  living  water  have  flowed  through  the  con- 
duits and  water-spouts  to  the  plantation  of 
God  ;  and  although  many  have  not  improved 
thereby,  yet  some  have  grown  and  flourished 
But  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  means  for  the  help 
and  preservation  of  his  church,  though  per 
haps  such  as  he  has  made  use  of  in  time 
past ;  seeing  he   can  make  other  means, 
unthought  of  by  short-sighted  mortals,  as  ef- 
fectual.   We  may  see  he  made  use  of  the 
people  of  Israel  to  fight  his  battles,  wherein 
they  seemed  in  some  sort,  to  have  been  the 
cause  and  instruments  of  their  own  deliver- 
ance and  preservation  :  yet  it  was  not  always 
so ;  for  there  are  divers  instances  of  his  de- 
stroying his  enemies,  and  working  the  deli 
verance  of  his  people  immediately  by  his  own 
power.    This  appeared  more  marvellous  and 
astonishing,  both  to  his  people  and  their 
enemies,  than  the  ordinary  means  usually 
employed.    Upon  the  whole,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  me  something  like  a  chastisement, 
that  so  many  worthy  valiants  have  been  re- 
moved, and  a  few  raised  up  in  the  ministry  to 
succeed  them  with  equal  brightness,  this  may 
prove  a  trial,  which,  to  discerning  eyes,  may 
fully  distinguish  between  the  professor  and 
the  possessor  in  religion;  yet  I  believe  thejtrue 
church  will  grow  under  the  dispensation  of 
God's  dealing  with  his  people.    She  will  be 


more  grounded  and  settled  in  that  which  is 
within  the  veil,  viz.  the  holy  sanctuarj'  and 
house  of  prayer.  There  is  her  place  of  safety, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  Satan's  transforma- 
tions."— John  Griffith,  1764. 

A  PRAYER  BY  STEPHEN  CRISP. 

Most  blessed  and  glorious  God  and  Father 
of  life  !  how  wonderful  art  thou  in  thy  appear- 
ances to  thy  people  in  the  day  of  thy  power, 
in  which  thou  hast  stretched  forth  thine  arm, 
and  hast  gathered  a  remnant  of  those  that 
were  scattered,  and  art  yet  gathering  and 
bringing  to  thyself  those  tliat  have  been 
driven  away  ;  and  thou  hast  made  known  thy 
power  and  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  men,  that  they  might  love 
thee.  That  thou  mightest  beget  love  to 
thyself,  thou  hast  made  known  thy  love  to 
their  hearts ;  if  thou  hadst  not  loved  us  first, 
we  had  never  loved  thee ;  but  thou  hast  been 
shedding  abroad  thy  love  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  constrain  us  to  love  thee. 
Thy  love  is  manifested  to  all  that  are  breath- 
ing after  thee,  and  none  do  breathe  after 
thee,  but  through  the  life  that  thou  givest 
them ;  and  tiiose  that  were  dead  in  sins  and 
trespasses  hast  thou  quickened ;  and  we 
would  send  forth  thy  praises  and  thanksgivings 
for  the  great  things  thou  hast  done  for  us  in 
Jesus  Christ.  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  and 
thy  saints  bless  thee. 

Holy  Father  of  life  !  increase  and  multiply 
those  graces  and  holy  desires  which  thou 
hast  begun  to  work  in  us,  and  pluck  up  every 
plant  that  thy  right  hand  hath  not  planted. 
Let  spiritual  Sodom  be  burnt  up,  and  all  that 
are  corrupt ;  let  those  things  that  thou  hast 
planted  spring  up  to  the  praise  of  thy  name, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  which  thou 
hast  gathered. 

O  powerful  God  of  life !  let  thy  blessed 
presence  and  living  fear  be  among  us,  that 
all  thy  children  may  ofler  praises,  and  the  sa- 
crifices  of  humble  thanksgivings  upon  thy 
holy  altar. 

Arise,  O  Lord !  more  and  more  in  the 
greatness  of  thy  power,  and  dispel  the  clouds 
of  darkness  that  hath  been  upon  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  and  raise  up  m  every  one 
of  us  more  and  more  holy  desires  and  breath- 
ings  after  that  life  that  is  eternal.  Those 
that  have  been  scattered,  let  them  be  now 
gathered  ;  and  let  those  that  have  been  driven 
away  in  a  cloudy  and  dark  night,  be  brought 
to  a  glorious  and  blessed  day,  wherein  they 
may  enjoy  the  gospel  that  brings  light  to 
dark  souls ;  that  praises  and  thanksgivings 
may  be  offered  up  in  thy  house  for  thy  holy 
presence  with  us ;  that  we  may  be  fed  there, 
when  we  are  assembled  together  in  thy  name, 
according  to  thy  promise.  Continue  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  us,  that  living  praises  and 
thanksgivings  may  be  offered  up  to  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  for  thou  alone  art  wor- 
thy,  who  art  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever- 
more.  Amen. 


If  you  have  assumed  any  character  above  your 
strength,  you  have  both  made  an  ill  figure  in  that,  and 
quitted  one  which  you  might  have  supported. 

(  Carter^s  Epictetus, 
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TEST  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  probably  with  great  truth, 
"  If  you.  wish  to  learn  the  character  of  a  Christian 
professor,  you  must  go  home  with  him."  It  is  natural 
for  all  persons  to  clothe  themselves  in  their  best  appa- 
rel, when  they  wish  to  appear  in  public.  If  we  would 
see  them  in  their  "  every  day  dress,"  we  must  go  to 
their  own  dwellings.  Here,  they  throw  aside  those 
garments  which  were  designed  merely  for  exterior 
beauty  ;  and  here,  too,  they  cast  off  restraint.  If, 
then,  the  Christian  professor  has  any  grace,  it  will 
shine  in  fiis  own  family.  It  is  here  the  "  thermome- 
ter" shows  its  regular  and  average  gradations  fiom 
day  to  day  ;  because  here  it  is  neither  exposed  to  the 
piercing  chill  of  the  northern  blast,  nor  to  the  scor- 
ching rays  of  the  meridian  sun.  It  "  ranges,"  as  it 
were,  "  in  the  shade,"  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year.  If  the  graces  of  the  professor  of  religi- 
on, therefore,  do  not  shine  in  his  own  fam.ily.,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  no  grace  to  shine.  It  is  here  that  others 
may  judge  of  his  Christian  character  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  he  ought  to  judge  of  himself.  In  the  family  and 
private  circle,  then,  we  may  look  for  true  characteris- 
tics of  a  genuine  revival  of  religion.  If  we  cannot 
find  them  here,  we  can  find  them  nowhere.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  special  and  official  work,  revives  the 
graces  of  Christians  in  the  private  circle  as  well  as  in 
public.  He  makes  the  parent  more  devotional,  more 
exemplary,  and  more  faithful  in  family  government 
and  family  instruction  ;  and  he  makes  the  child  more 
dutiful,  more  affectionate,  more  humble,  and  more 
teachable.  In  the  little  family  circle,  where  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  are  revived  and  strengthened,  Christians 
may,  indeed,  enjoy  an  earnest  of  heaven.  It  is  here, 
if  any  where,  that  religion  must  appear  in  its  native 
loveliness  ;  and  if,  in  a  religious  excitement,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  does  not  accompany  Christian 
professors  to  their  own  habitations,  and  to  their  own 
closets,  we  must  conclude  either,  that  there  is  no  ge- 
nuine revival,  or  that,  if  genuine,  these  individual  pro- 
fessors are  not  sharers  in  the  great  and  glorious  work, 
—Boston  Telegraph, 

General  Aspect  of  Palestine. — The  hills 
still  stand  round  about  Jerusalem  as  they  stood 
in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  The  dew 
falls  on  Hermon,  the  cedars  grow  on  Libanus, 
andKishon,  that  ancient  river,  draws  its  stream 
from  Tabor  as  in  the  times  of  old.  The  sea  of 
Galilee  still  presents  the  same  natural  accom- 
paniments, the  fig-tree  springs  up  by  the  way- 
side, the  sycamore  spreads  its  branches,  and 
the  vines  and  olives  still  climb  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  desolation  which  covered  the 
cities  of  the  Plain  is  not  less  striking  at  the 
present  hour  than  when  Moses  with  an  inspi- 
red pen  recorded  the  judgment  of  God  ;  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  are  not  less  regular  in  their 
rise  than  when  the  Hebrews  first  approached 
its  banks  ;  and  he  who  goes  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  still  incurs  the  greatest  ha- 
zard of  falling  among  thieves.  There  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  scenery  and  manners  of  Palestine, 
a  perpetuity  that  accords  well  with  the  ever- 
lasting import  of  its  historical  records,  and 
which  enables  us  to  identify  with  the  utmost 
readiness  the  local  imagery  of  every  great 
transaction. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  No.  4. 

"  Family  religion,"  says  a  popular  writer, 
"ofttimcs  coils  the  silver  chain  of  pure 
affection  around  the  members  of  Christian 
households,  hand  to  hand,  and  iicart  to  heart, 
in  'union  sweet  and  dear  esteem,' and  calls 
from  tlic  lips  of  those  who  witness  the  har- 
mony, tlie  exclamation  of  the  inspired  Psal- 
mist, '  Behold  how  good  and  iiow  pleasant  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.' 


"  How  highly  important  then  must  those 
engagements  be  which  are  so  full  of  the  purest 
pleasure,  and  so  powerfully  subservient  to 
promote  the  progress  to  eternal  felicity  !  and 
yet  how  frequently,  by  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, are  these  duties  wholly  or  partially 
neglected ! 

"  May  it  not  be  said  of  such  individuals, 
'  This  their  way  is  their  folly  V  And  may 
we  not  go  even  further,  and  declare,  this  their 
way  is  their  sin  ?  The  God  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being,  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  the  morning  and  evening 
devotions  of  every  Christian  family  in  its 
collected  capacity.  David  blessed  his  house- 
hold ;  so  should  the  Christian  father  bless  his." 

"  Family  religion,"  adds  another  writer, 
"  has  not  only  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
heads  of  families,  but  this  influence  extends 
to  the  whole  household.  Children  and  do- 
mestics carry  the  impression  of  seriousness 
and  solemnity,  made  on  their  minds  by  devo- 
tional family  worship,  from  morning  till  night. 
It  has  influence  to  excite  industry,  faithful- 
ness and  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  incumbent  on  them  as  parents,  children 
or  servants.  The  instructions  and  commands 
of  parents  and  masters  are  received  with  more 
attention  and  respect,  and  are  performed  more 
readily  and  conscientiously,  after  coming 
around  the  family  altar.  There  is  an  irre- 
sistible impression  made  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  domestics,  who  are  uniformly 
called  to  attend  family  devotions,  which  few 
can  despise  and  none  can  resist." 
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The  selections  we  have  made  for  the  poeti- 
cal department  of  the  present  number,  may  in 
some  degree  perhaps  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  Christian  benevolence  towards  a  much 
injured  chiss  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  which, 
from  certain  recent  indications  of  the  public 
feehng,  not  only  in  the  slave-holding  states,  but 
even  in  this  our  own  highly  favoured  common- 
wealth, would  seem  to  have  suffered  at  least  a 
temporary  eclipse.  The  tale  of  the  Bechuana 
Boy,  by  Priugle,  is  told  with  aflecting  simpli- 
city. The  ruthless  inroad  of  the  Bergenaars — 
the  march  across  "  the  dreary  wild" — the  pas- 
sage of  " the  broad  Gareep,"  and  the  scene 
which  ensues  where  the  wretched  captives 

"  All  shivering  from  the  foaming  flood, 

.    .    .  stood  upon  the  stranger's  ground" — 

exhibit  a  picture  but  too  frequently  realized  on 
Afric's  plains,  and  sketched  with  a  vividness 
and  pathos  not  often  surpassed.  The  incident 
of  the  rescued  I'nwn  which 

..."  leapt  from  llie  rocks, 
By  wolfish  wild-dogs  cliascd" — 

with  its  attendant  circumstances,  is  peculiarly 
touching.  The  other  poem,  by  the  amiable 
and  pious  J.  Montgomery,  seemed  an  appro- 
priate accompaniment  to  the  first,  and  pos- 
sesses condensation  and  force,  properties  which 
in  general  do  not  remarkably  abound  in  that 


author's  productions.  The  following  lines  par- 
ticularly  are  energetic  ;  and  may  well  be  re- 
peated as  a  warning  voice,  not  inapt,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  own  country  and  the  present  time  : 

"  Let  mammon  hold,  while  mammon  can, 
The  bones  and  blood  of  living  man  ; 
Let  tyrants  scorn,  while  tyrants  dare. 
The  shrieks  and  writhings  of  despair ; 
An  end  will  come, — it  will  not  wait, 
Bonds,  yokes,  and  scourges  have  their  date  ; 
Slavery  itself  must  pass  away. 
And  be  a  tale  of  yesterday." 


We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  a  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-five  pages  recently  published 
in  this  city,  entitled  Some  observations  on  the 
Militia  System,  addressed  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,"  by 
Enoch  Lewis.  The  main  scope  of  the  reason- 
ing appears  to  be,  to  show,  that  the  charter 
under  which  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  do  fully  guarantee  to 
citizens  conscientiously  scrupulous  against  war 
a  total  exemption  from  military  requisitions, 
especially  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  militia  trainings  is  positively  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  the  community,  useless  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  expense  incurred  in 
support  of  the  system  a  tax  upon  industry,  a 
bounty  on  idleness,  dissipation,  and  vice,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  unworthy  to  be  longer 
continued.  In  a  clear,  dispassionate,  and,  we 
think,  irrefutable  course  of  argument,  the  au- 
thor has  sustained  his  several  propositions ; 
and  as  the  pamphlet  is  designed  for  general 
gratuitous  distribution,  it  is  hoped  that  Friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  to  provide  themselves  with  copies^ 
and  promote  their  extensive  diffusion  among 
our  fellow  citizens.  We  have  placed  on  an- 
other page,  as  a  specimen,  a  portion  of  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  argument,  which,  being 
of  more  general  application  than  the  rest,  is  of 
course  best  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Those 
who  desire  it,  may  be  supplied  with  copies,  on 
application  at  the  store  of  Thomas  Evans, 
north-east  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Committee  for  the  Month. — William 
Hilles,  Frankford  ;  Charles  Allen,  180  S. 
Second  street ;  Stacy  Cooke,  2d  street  con- 
tinued, Bristol  township. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street  ; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 

S.  C.  is  informed,  that  the  verses  to  which  he  refers, 
will  appear  next  week. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  this  cit}',  after  a  lingering- 
illness,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  Euzabets 
Guest,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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From  the  Amulet. 

ACTUAL  STATE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON 
THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

[The  following  account  is  extracted  prin- 
cipally from  the  journal  of  a  gallant  and 
distinguished  naval  officer,  who  passed  three 
years  on  the  African  coast,  from  whence  he 
has  not  long  since  returned.] 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  is  now  likely  to  be 
tried  with  all  that  effect  which  the  voice  of 
the  whole  community  raised  against  it  can 
give  to  it.  Therefore  it  may  be  important,  as 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  to  state 
what  is  the  present  situation  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  little  can  be 
done  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  as  long  as  we 
sanction  by  our  conduct  the  existence  of 
slavery  elsewhere  ;  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
demand  to  supply  the  waste  of  life,  which  will 
be  supplied  per  fas  and  nefas. 

From  Cape  Shortel,  in  35°  N.  to  lat.  18° 
N.,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  the  Moors  of 
Morocco  and  other  tribes.  With  those  of  the 
Moors  the  Europeans  regularly  trade,  as  they 
have  a  succession  of  towns  on  the  coast  as  far 
as  Wednom,  on  the  river  Akassa.  From  hence 
there  is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  a  caravan  sets  out  regularly  and 
returns  from  Timbuctoo,  to  trade  in  gums  and 
gold-dust. 

Having  passed  the  coast,  to  Cape  Bojador 
is  a  desert  and  very  dangerous  tract.  It  is 
frequented  by  tribes  of  wandering  Moors,  who 
come  to  the  shore  on  the  speculation  of  wrecks, 
where  they  build  huts  of  sea  weeds,  and  watch 
the  approach  of  ships.  They  plunder  and  burn 
the  vessels,  and  make  slaves  of  the  crews  and 
passengers.  It  was  among  these  that  Adams 
and  Riley,  whose  narratives  are  before  the 
public,  were  detained  in  a  miserable  captivity. 

The  first  European  settlement  ever  attempt- 
ed on  the  coast  was  at  Portend ie,  from  whence 
the  Dutch  brought  gums  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  French  after- 
wards established  a  factory  there,  and  built  a 
fort  in  1724,  but  it  has  been  demolished  by 
the  English,  and  under  a  treaty  still  in  force 
they  can  have  no  permanent  settlement  in 
this  place  ;  so  all  traces  of  European  civili- 


zation are  obliterated.  There  is,  however,  a 
Moorish  town,  the  natives  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly rude  and  importunate  to  strangers.  The 
coast  is  very  hazy,  and  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  water 
is  shallow,  but  full  of  excellent  fish.  The  wet 
season  sets  in  during  July,  and  continues 
through  August  and  September;  the  rain  is  not 
very  profuse,  and  the  sea-breeze  is  regular  and 
cool,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  a  healthy 
place  :  but  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  All 
the  crews  of  his  majesty's  ships  suffered  se- 
verely from  it.  They  sink  under  a  heavy 
oppression  of  spirits,  and  are  greatly  afflicted 
with  the  scurvy.  The  most  trifling  scratch 
turns  to  an  inveterate  ulcer  ;  and  before  they 
are  a  week  at  anchor,  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany are  more  or  less  afflicted.  To  account 
for  this,  it  was  remarked  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  to  a  considerable  distance,  was  a  soft 
slimy  mud,  and  the  shallow  water  alongside 
the  ship  was  always  foul  and  dirty,  of  a  dingy 
green  colour,  similar  in  appearance  to  stag- 
nant marsh-water.  There  was  no  perceptible 
current  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and  the  wind 
blowing  over  this  extended  and  still  surface, 
and  bearing  with  it  the  miasma  engendered 
in  the  exhalations,  was  necessarily  tainted 
with  its  unwholesome  quality  :  and  instead 
of  the  sea-breeze  being  salutary  as  in  other 
places,  it  was  found  to  be  most  noxious  and 
pestiferous.  Yet  this  turbid  water  abounded  in 
fish  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sea  seemed  alive 
with  them  ;  and  when  a  swab  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  dipped  in  the  water  alongside, 
it  would  come  up  covered  with  different  kinds 
of  small  shell-fish  ;  and  various  animalculse 
rapidly  engendered  in  the  putrescent  fluid. 

The  first  European  settlement  now  existing 
is  Fort  Louis,  built  by  the  French  on  an  island 
in  the  river  Senegal,  in  latitude  16°  N.,  so 
that  for  nineteen  degrees  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  nations  by 
any  contact  of  European  habits  and  manners, 
except  those  which  the  short  visits  of  occa- 
sional ships  may  communicate. 

Next  follows  Goree,  in  latitude  14°  N.,  built 
on  an  island  within  the  great  promontory  of 
Cape  Verde.  It  is  nothing^ore  than  a  barren 
rock,  but  is  rendered  important  by  its  situa- 
tion. It  also,  as  well  as  the  former,  belongs 
to  the  French. 

To  this  succeed  the  settlements  on  the  river 
Gambia,  which  belong  both  to  the  French 
and  English.  The  first,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  Bathurst,  built  by  the  English  on 
the  low  sandy  island  of  St.  Mary,  having  be- 
hind it  a  marsh  almost  always  dry  at  low  water; 
and,  although  the  tides  flow  over  and  cover  it, 
it  is  highly  offensive  and  insalubrious.  The 


town  is  particularly  unhealthy,  and  subject, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  the  worst  de- 
scription of  fever.  Those  whom  duty  or  spe- 
culation induce  to  reside  there  are  the  victims 
of  ill  health  ;  while  all  who  can  leave  it  go  to 
reside,  during  that  period,  to  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands  or  Goree.  Here  the  ground  is 
comparatively  high,  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  pretty  country  ;  but  the 
swamps  of  the  other  shore  were  preferred, 
because  there  was  depth  of  water  for  shipping 
quite  close  to  the  town. 

The  trade  up  the  Gambia,  with  the  inte- 
rior, is  considerable  for  all  the  produce  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  for  gums,  for  which 
they  send  up  from  Bathurst  two  ships  annually, 
from  March  to  July,  for  whatever  quantity 
the  Moors  may  have  collected,  who  bring  it 
for  sale,  and  exchange  it  for  cotton  manufac- 
tured goods  and  gunpowder. 

Seven  leagues  higher  up  is  James  Fort, 
built  also  by  the  English  ;  and  Fort  M-Carthy, 
called  after  Sir  Charles,  the  adjutant-governor 
of  Sierra  Leone.  On  this  river  is  also  the 
settlement  of  Abredam,  established  by  the 
French,  and  carrying  on  the  same  commerce 
as  the  former,  to  whom  they  are  formidable 
rivals.  At  this  point  of  the  coast  Europeans 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  legitimate  traf- 
fic, and  they  have  not  yet  polluted  it  by  the 
purchase  of  slaves. 

From  hence,  for  six  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
coast  is  very  low,  and  scarcely  discernible 
except  from  some  tall  trees  growing  in  the 
swamps,  which  look  like  islands  in  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  water.  It  is  every  where  intersected 
by  the  mouths  of  innumerable  rivers,  forming 
uncountable  deltas,  and  communicating  to- 
gether by  cross  channels.  The  shores  of  these 
rivers  are  covered  with  Portuguese  establish- 
ments ;  and  here  commences  that  traffic  in 
human  flesh  which  has  entailed  such  misery 
on  the  African  and  such  disgrace  on  the  Eu- 
ropean. 

The  principal  of  those  rivers  are  called  the 
Cassamanza,  Cacheo,  and  Bissao.  On  these  the 
slave-factories  are  established,  which  are  the 
great  marts  where  the  traffic  is  supported  and 
perpetuated,  by  means  of  their  contiguous 
settlements  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  The 
locale  of  this  part  of  the  coast  renders  it,  un- 
fortunately, well  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  in  vain  that  his  majesty's  cruisers  watch 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  they  have  certain 
information,  perhaps,  that  a  slave  cargo  is  sail- 
ing, and  hourly  expected  down  a  particular 
branch  of  the  stream  ;  and  they  blockade  it  so 
strictly  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  it  passes  by  a  cross 
channel  into  another,  and  so  escapes  by  a 
distant  mouth,  while  the  cruiser  is  hourly 
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expecting  it.  Just  before  this  coast  is  situated 
an  archipelago  of  islands.  One  of  these, 
named  Buiima,  was  so  conveniently  circum- 
stanced for  watching  the  debouche  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  other  streams,  infamous  for  slave- 
ships,  vvhicli  opened  in  its  vicinity,  that  it  was 
purchased  from  the  native  sovereign,  and  an 
English  settlement  placed  on  it,  by  the  late 
Captain  Beaver.  In  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding,  it  was  given  up,  till  Captain 
Arabin  again  arranged  matters ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, "the  swampy  coast  in  the  vicinity 
renders  the  situation  so  very  unhealthy,  that  it 
is  probable  this  important  post  cannot  be  re- 
established or  continued. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  here  extend 
along  the  rivers,  for  nearly  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  to  Cape  Vargos.  The  country  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  with  a  numerous 
population,  particularly  along  the  river  Cassa- 
manza,  where  the  Portuguese  have  factories 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  river, 
and  they  could  carry  on  a  most  advantageous 
trade  with  the  Felloops,  and  other  nations,  for 
ivory,  aromatic  seed,  dye-wood,  and  gold-dust. 
On  the  river  is  a  race  of  people  descended 
from  themselves — the  offspring  of  the  first 
settlers,  but  now  hardly  to  be  recognised  from 
the  aboriginal  negroes.  They  raise  remarkably 
fine  cotton  and  indigo,  and  manufacture  from 
them  cloth  of  a  dye  and  texture  highly  esteem- 
ed in  Africa.  It  is,  however,  in  narrow 
breadths,  about  six  inches  wide,  and  then 
sewed  together — like  the  bundles  of  the  linen 
originally  manufactured  in  Ireland — and  it  is 
susceptible  of  much  greater  improvement ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  neglecting  these  advan- 
tages and  capabilities  of  a  people  who  have  a 
mixture  of  their  own  blood  in  their  veins,  direct 
their  attention  almost  wholly  to  the  traffic  of 
slaves,  and  sell  indiscriminately  these  ingenious 
artificers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
wherever  they  can  catch  them. 

The  great  outlet  for  slaves  at  this  place  is 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  which  lie  contigu- 
ous. The  governors  of  these  islands,  and  the  de- 
pendencies on  the  opposite  coast,  are  men  of 
bad  character,  sent  here  as  on  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  get  rid  of  them  ;  they  are  generally  naval 
commanders,  who  are  so  miserably  paid,  that 
they  engage  without  scruple  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  are  always  the  jjrincipal  persons  concerned 
in  it.  They  are  not  ashamed  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  the  fact,  though  they  know  it  is 
the  principal  part  of  their  duty  to  suppress  it. 
They  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
have  no  other  means  of  living.  Their  pay  is, 
generally,  small  portion  of  tobacco  per 
month,  which  they  turn  to  profit  by  bartering 
it  for  slaves.  The  officers  on  the  river  send 
them  to  others,  their  correspondents,  on  the 
islands,  where  they  are  again  shipped  for 
Brazil  and  other  places.  In  order  to  evade 
the  law  as  much  as  possible,  the  captives  are 
entered  as  "  domestic  slaves,"  which  are  al- 
lowed, to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  transmitted 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  transports  for  them 
from  the  commandants  of  any  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements,  who  are  at  the  same  time  fully 
aware  of  their  real  condition.  To  such  a 
shameless  extent  was  it  carried  on,  that  cargoes 


of  these  slaves  were  publicly  landed  and  sold 
at  Porta  Praya,  in  the  face  of  the  British  con- 
sul, who  was  placed  there  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  watch  and  suppress  it.  His  spirited  repre- 
sentations prevented  this  open  violation  of 
the  law,  but  could  not  destroy  the  practice, 
which  is  still  carried  on  between  the  coast  and 
the  islands  to  an  infamous  extent. 

The  principal  delinquent  was  a  Captain 
Brando.  His  vessel  was  first  captured  by  one 
of  our  cruisers  ;  and  he  then  fitted  out  an  armed 
ship  of  some  force,  declaring  that  he  would 
now  show  the  English  what  the  slave-trade 
was,  and  that  he  would  never  stop  till  he  had 
recovered  his  former  loss  and  made  his  fortune. 
He  runs  his  captives  across  in  small  schooners, 
and  then  they  are  shipped  in  larger  vessels  for 
more  distant  places.  He  himself  commands  a 
large  armed  ship  at  the  islands,  and  seems  to 
set  the  governor  at  defiance,  whenever  he  is 
inclined  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  England  into  effect.  He  is  known  to 
send,  every  year,  two  large  cargoes  of  slaves 
from  the  island  for  sale  to  distant  parts. 

The  flat  coast  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
these  rivers  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  it  is  watered 
by  several  others  equally  infamous  for  the 
slave  trade.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are 
the  Pongas  and  the  Nunez.  To  the  former 
foreigners  trade  for  rice,  ivory,  gold-dust,  and 
other  articles.  Those  who  principally  fre- 
quent it  are  the  American  blacks  from  Cape 
Mesurado,  and  the  British  merchants  from  the 
Isle  de  Los,  who  have  factories  established 
along  both  rivers.  To  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  these  two  classes  of  traders,  and  the 
lawful  and  salutary  trade  they  carry  on,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  there  is  here  no  direct 
traffic  for  slaves,  nor  do  slave-ships  resort  to 
these  rivers,  as  they  do  to  others,  expressly 
for  such  a  purpose.  Such,  however,  is  the  inve- 
teracy of  custom  long  established,  and  cupidity 
long  indulged,  that  it  is  known  a  number  of 
slaves  are  sent  annually  from  hence  to  other 
marts  on  the  coast  :  these  are  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  despatched  coastwise,  in  small 
vessels  and  canoes  ;  and,  more  generally,  by 
inkind  navigation,  from  branch  to  branch  of 
the  great  rivers,  to  the  factories  on  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  hence,  in  large  numbers,  to  Bissao, 
and  direct  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
This  circumstance  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  such  of  the  poor  slaves  themselves 
as  have  been  captured  in  the  Atlantic  passage. 
The  Tonircho,  Portuguese  schooner,  was  taken 
by  the  North  Star,  with  slaves  from  Bissao  for 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Many  of  them 
were  natives  of  the  country  about  the  Pongas; 
they  were  kidnapped  by  slavers,  or  sold  to  pay 
for  a  palavrc,  or  some  such  frivolous  cause. 
They  had  been  conveyed  by  land  and  inland  na- 
vigation all  the  way  to  Bissao,  where  they  were 
manacled  and  confined  till  a  suflicienl  number 
was  collected  together  to  form  a  cargo,  and  then 
they  were  shipped,  under  a  lawfiil  passport,  as 
domestics!  A  boat  was  sent  up  to  explore  the 
river  Nunez,  and  ascended  for  eighteen  days. 
They  saw  no  vessels  or  habitations,  but  one  hu- 
man being,  who  fled  at  their  approach  into  the 
mangroves.  No  doubt  he  supposed  the  boat's 
crew  were  slavers  on  a  kidnapping  expedition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Destruction  of  the  two  Moraman  Settlements 
in  Barbadoes. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  two  Moravian  settlements  in  Barba- 
does, in  the  hurricane  of  last  August,  is  from 
a  statement  recently  published  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  "  London  association  in  aid  of 
the  Moravian  missions," 

The  awful  visitation  of  Providence,  which, 
on  the  11th  of  August  last,  involved  in  ruin 
and  desolation  the  fertile  island  of  Barbadoes, 
was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  two  peaceful  and  beautiful 
settlements  of  the  Moravian  brethren.  These 
settlements  were  formed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  communicating  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  Christian  education  to  the  negro 
population.  One  of  them,  Sharon,  has  exist- 
ed since  the  year  1765,  and  after  struggling 
long  with  various  difficulties,  and  having 
been  already  once  destroyed  by  a  hurricane, 
(that  of  1780,)  but  subsequently  rebuilt,  had 
reached  a  measure  of  prosperity  greater  than 
it  had  ever  before  attained.  A  new  settle- 
ment, called  Mount  Tabor,  was  founded  in 
1825,  at  the  express  invitation  of  a  resident 
proprietor,  and  had  also  been  blessed  with 
considerable  success.  The  number  of  negroes 
under  the  constant  and  vigilant  superinten- 
dence of  the  Moravian  brethren,  had  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  children  were  receiving 
Sunday  and  weekly  instruction.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  these  settlements  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  August ;  but  before 
the  morning  dawned,  they  were  desolated  by 
the  irresistible  fury  of  the  storm  and  lay  in 
ruins.  Both  the  chapels,  the  school  house 
at  Sharon,  the  out  buildings,  and  one  of  the 
mission  houses,  were  blown  down.  The 
other  mission  house,  greatly  shattered,  and  a 
stable,  are  all  that  remain.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
wives  was  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged, 
being  borne  away  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
wind,  drenched  with  wet,  or  buried  under 
the  ruins.  The  loss  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  from  4  to  £5000  sterling. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  Barba- 
does but  a  few  months  before,  adds  many 
aflccting  particulars  : 

IIow  little  do  we  know  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  !  Wednesday  last  (Aug.  10th)  the 
sun  shone  brigiitl y  on  this  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated island,  adorned  with  many  an  elegant 
mansion — the  following  morning  all  was  de- 
vastation and  ruin.  About  seven  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  sky  assumed  an  un- 
usual appearance  ;  and  it  seems  that  those 
who  understand  this  climate  dreaded  the 
coming  evil.  The  wind  continued  to  increase 
and  blew  cold.  My  husband  and  myself  re- 
tired to  rest  between  10  and  11  o'clock. 
About  12,  the  storm  blowing  tremendously 
from  the  west,  awoke  us.  Brother  Taylor 
now  came  into  our  room  ;  and  brother  Mor- 
rish  proceeded  with  him  to  examine  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house,  to  ascertain 
that  all  was  secure — this  being  a  point  of 
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great  importance ;  for  if  the  hurricane  once 
get  entrance,  it  carries  all  before  it.  We 
now  quitted  our  bed  room,  and  repaired  to 
the  hall,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing ;  it  was  well  we  did  so ;  for  in  a  short 
time  our  apartments  were  a  mere  wreck.  At 
this  time  the  storm  was  raging  with  frightful 
fury  from  the  north,  forcing  in  the  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  at  every  crevice,  till 
the  floor  of  our  hall  was  covered.  The 
brethren  having  returned  to  us  from  a  second 
attempt  to  secure  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
building,  we  all  knelt  down,  and  brother 
Taylor  commended  us  in  earnest  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  imploring  him,  that,  whether  it 
was  for  life  or  death,  our  minds  might  be 
kept  stayed  upon  him.  Just  then  succeeded 
a  portentous  calm,  which  lasted  about  fifteen 
minutes ;  the  elements,  as  if  exhausted  by 
their  late  rage,  sank  into  silence.  Alas  !  it 
was  but  to  collect  fresh  force,  to  renew  the 
work  of  destruction.  Loud  sobs  and  moans 
now  attracted  our  attention  ;  and,  on  opening 
the  door,  we  found  the  white  people  and  ne- 
groes from  an  adjoining  estate,  half  naked,  and 
drenched  in  rain  ;  their  dwellings  had  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  they  had  hardly  es- 
caped with  their  lives ;  we  had  just  time  to 
supply  them  with  dry  clothing,  and  to  collect 
our  own  negroes  around  us,  whose  huts  had 
been  blown  down,  when  the  tempest  recom- 
menced from  the  opposite  point,  with  redou- 
bled violence.  How  vain,  how  puny,  seemed 
all  the  bars  and  contrivances  of  man,  at  this 
moment !  We  heard  our  porch  torn  to  pieces, 
and  one  huge  object  after  the  other  driven 
with  violence  against  the  house  ;  and  the  rain 
streaming  down,  told  us  that  the  roof  above 
must  have  given  way.  The  brethren  hastily 
raised  a  sofa  to  the  window,  which  seemed 
yielding;  and  then  we  of  the  missionary 
family  clung  to  one  another,  as  if  we  would 
CQter  eternity  together.  It  was  an  awful 
moment !  every  eye  was  fixed  on  that  side  of 
the  house  against  which  the  tempest  beat 
with  a  fury  that  nothing  appeared  able  to 
resist.  In  the  expectation  that  the  next  in- 
stant it  would  fall  upon  us,  flesh  and  blood 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  being  crushed 
under  the  tottering  building ;  but  I  shall  ever 
look  back  with  gratitude  and  wonder  at  the 
peace  which  kept  my  soul  during  this  trying 
season.  Hour  after  hour  passed  without  bring- 
ing us  one  ray  of  hope.  One  of  our  poor  people 
came  knocking  importunately  at  the  window, 
imploring  shelter  for  his  motherless  baby  ;  as 
soon  as  we  durst,  we  opened  the  door  to 
them,  and  despatched  one  of  the  negroes 
with  whom  our  hall  was  filled,  in  search  of  a 
neighbouring  manager's  family.  The  negro 
soon  returned  with  them ;  the  party  consisted 
of  seven,  including  a  little  child ;  the  females 
were  sadly  cut  and  bruised,  drenched  with 
rain,  and  half  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue ; 
one  article  of  clothing  after  the  other  being 
torn  from  them  by  the  wind,  and  themselves 
hurled  from  rock  to  rock,  they  at  last  took 
shelter  under  a  trash  heap,  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  the  numbers 
that  crowded  about  them  :  they  had  taken 
leave  of  each  other,  and  commended  them- 
selves to  God,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 


launched  into  eternity ;  many  and  earnest 
were  their  exclamations  of  thanksgiving, 
when  they  found  themselves  under  shelter : 
we  removed  their  wet  clothes,  which  was  no 
easy  task,  on  account  of  their  sprains  and 
bruises ;  rubbed  them  with  spirits,  and  wrap- 
ped them  in  blankets.  Brother  Taylor  then 
gave  out  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn, 


Commit  thy  every  grievance 
Unto  His  faithful  hand,"  &c. 

which  was  sung.  He  then  read  the  texts  of 
the  day — prayed — and  concluded  with  the 
last  verse  of  the  hymn. 

The  storm  having  a  little  abated,  the  breth- 
ren ventured  out;  but,  oh  !  what  dismay  was 
painted  on  their  countenance,  when  they  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence,  that  our  beloved 
church  and  school-room  were  gone — the  one 
a  heap  of  ruins,  the  other  carried  floor  and 
all  into  the  gully  below !  A  little  after,  I 
went  out;  but  in  vain  should  I  attempt  to 
convey  to  you  a  picture  of  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation which  presented  itself.  Immediately 
around,  the  sight  was  most  distressing — the 
negro  houses,  stables,  and  other  out  houses 
destroyed  ;  and  sad  havoc  made  in  all  our 
apartments.  But  it  is  the  Lord  !  therefore 
we  are  still.  And  indeed,  while  we  sing  of 
judgment,  we  would  sing  first,  and  loudly 
sing,  of  mercy.  Oh!  that  I  could  tell  you 
all  the  goodness  of  our  God  to  us  in  this  try- 
ing dispensation  !  In  answer  to  our  prayers, 
he  preserved  our  house  from  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  while  many,  who  the  evening  before 
were  in  afl^uence  and  luxury,  were  left  shel- 
terless, or  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  negro 
hut,  a  cellar,  or  some  hole  in  a  rock.  And 
could  you  see  that  part  of  our  dwelling  which 
is  left,  you  would  say  that  it  was  little  short 
of  a  miracle  that  it  did  not  share  the  fate  of 
our  other  premises.  Under  this  shelter  did 
our  gracious  Lord  preserve  to  us  every  need- 
ful supply  of  food  and  raiment,  nor  did  one 
of  us  receive  the  slightest  injury.  Surely 
the  Lord  dealt  gently  with  us.  What  shall 
we  render  unto  him  for  all  his  mercies ! 
We  have  already  heard  of  twenty  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  lives,  but  we  expect 
to  hear  of  yet  further  casualties.  For  the 
divine  support  vouchsafed  to  us  at  this  trying 
season,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
The  brethren  need  it  peculiarly ;  having  to 
labour  harxl  all  day,  (no  workmen  being  to 
be  obtained,)  and  to  hold  the  meetings  at 
night,  besides  baptizing,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  caring  for  funerals  on  the  different  plan- 
tations. Our  school  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  previous  to  this  visitation;  it  was  at- 
tended by  about  forty  boys,  and  a  considera- 
bly larger  number  of  girls. 

At  Mount  Tabor,  the  church  and  mission 
house  are  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  first  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  Br.  and  Sr.  Zippel 
hurried  from  their  bed-rooms  to  the  hall,  to 
secure  it;  but  finding  their  utmost  efforts  in- 
eflTectual,  Sr.  Zippel  returned  for  their  little 
son ;  she  had  only  time  to  take  him  in  her 
arms,  and  rush  out  of  the  chamber,  when  the 
wall  came  tumbling  about  her  heels,  and  the 
whole  was  precipitated  into  the  kitchen  be-; 


low.  They  now  thought  of  taking  refuge  in 
the  church,  and  had  opened  the  door  for  this 
purpose,  when  a  loud  crack  warned  them  of 
their  danger,  and,  the  next  moment,  the 
whole  building  fell  in  Avith  a  tremendous 
crash,  throwing  down  one  side  of  the  hall, 
into  which  they  had  retreated,  and  which  was 
contiguous  to  the  church.  They  were  now 
completely  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
rain  and  tempest,  which  raged  with  such  fury, 
that,  for  several  hours,  they  could  not  hear 
one  another  call;  but  kept  groping  among 
the  rubbish,  each  fearing  lest  the  other  might 
be  buried  underneath  it.  Sister  Zippel,  una- 
ble any  longer  to  hold  the  child  in  her  arms, 
fastened  him  to  her  body  by  a  shawl,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  torn  from  her  by  the  wind. 
You  may  imagine  their  joy  and  thankfulness, 
when  the  dawn  of  morning  discovered  to 
them  that  all  were  safe.  In  this  hall,  sur- 
prising to  relate,  nearly  thirty  negroes,  chiefly 
from  Haynesfield,  had  taken  refuge,  and  not 
one  of  them  received  any  bodily  hurt.  Hav- 
ing to  dig  among  the  rubbish  for  every  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  to  build  a  temporary 
shelter,  brother  and  sister  Zippel  were  for 
some  days  very  badly  off";  yet  our  merciful 
Lord  has  preserved  them  in  health,  and 
strengthened  them  for  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties.  They  joined  us  here 
last  Saturday,  for  conference,  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion  ;  when 
we  felt  greatly  cheered  by  the  perception  of 
our  Lord's  presence  among  us. 

MEMORIAL. 

To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Jackson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  respectflilly  showeth, 

Tliat  your  memorialists,  as  a  benevolent  association, 
were  authorized  by  a  letter  bearing  date  May  14th, 
1816,  from  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  then  secre^ 
tary  of  war,  to  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  the  agent 
of  your  memorialists,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  aH- 
nexed,  (A.)  to  send  teachers  and  missionaries  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  agreeably  to  stipulations  made  by 
the  United  States  in  treaties  with  the  said  Cherokees, 
to  erect  buildings,  to  establish  schools,  enclose  lands, 
and  make  other  improvements,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.   Your  memorialists  have  felt  themselves  further 
authorized  and  countenanced  to  proceed  in  their  la- 
bours for  the  welfare  of  the  Cherokees,  by  the  repeat- 
ed interviews  which  their  agents  have  been  permitted 
to  have   with  successive  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  war  department ; 
also  by  annual  reports  of  the  severed  secretaries  of  war, 
and  messages  of  the  presidents,  made  to  congress  from 
year  to  year,  in  which  the  teachers  and  missionaries 
have  uniformly  been  mentioned  as  entering  and  resi- 
ding in  the  Indian  country  with  the  approbation  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  ;  as  co-operating  with 
the  government  and  its  agents  in  a  benevolent  and  dis- 
interested work,  and  as  being  under  its  patronage. 
Your  memorialists  have  been  further  encouraged,  by 
the  fact  that  portions  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  con- 
gress for  civilizing  the  Indians  have  been  annually  in- 
trusted to  them  to  expend,  and  that  the  annual  reports, 
which  the  teachers  have,  on  this  account,  been  requi- 
red to  make  to  the  war  department,  have  been  uni- 
formly approved  ;  and  also  by  the  decided  approbation 
which  has  been  expressed  by  officers  and  agents  of  go- 
vernment who  have  visited  and  inspected  many  of  the 
stations.    Your  memorialists  have  been  further  as- 
sured of  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  communications  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  war  department,  extracts  &om  which 
are  hereunto  aimexed. 
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Sanctioned  and  patronized  in  this  manner  by  the 
executive  of  the  United  States,  your  memorialists  have 
proceeded  in  their  undertakings,  and  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  erected  buildings,  and  made  various 
other  improvements  at  eight  stations,  at  each  of  which, 
on  the  first  of  May  last,  there  were  schools  with  teach- 
ers and  other  labourers,  sent  out  by  your  memoria- 
lists ;  and  at  all  but  one  of  which,  there  were  boarding 
schools  and  agricultural  establishments  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  At  these  schools  more  than  four  hundred 
Cherokee  children  and  youth  have  been  instructed  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  ;  three-quarters  of 
whom  have  been  boarded,  and  half  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived an  English  education  adequate  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  common  business.  In  sending  forth  and 
supporting  teachers  and  other  labourers,  erecting 
buildings,  making  fields,  providing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  household  furniture,  in  boarding  and  cloth- 
ing the  scholars,  and  in  other  ways  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  schools  and  mission  families,  your  me- 
morialists have  expended  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
and  civilizing  the  Cherokees  (in  addition  to  above 
$10,000  received  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  purpose)  more  than  $110,000. 

Tho  teachers  and  other  missionary  labourers  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  their  work  unmolested,  until  Janu- 
ary last,  when  the  missionaries  at  four  of  the  stations 
under  the  patronage  of  your  memorialists,  received  a 
communication,  containing  a  law,  purporting  to  have 
been  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex 
tract : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  all  white  persons,  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  first  day  of  March  next, 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  without  a  license  or  permit 
from  his  excellency  the  governor,  or  from  such  agent 
as  his  excellency  the  governor  shall  authorize  to  grant 
such  a  permit  or  license,  and  who  shall  not  have  taken 
the  oath  herein  after  required,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  at  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  less  than  four  years.'' 

The  teachers  and  missionaries  believed  this  law  to 
be  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Georgia  over  the  Cherokee  country  ;  to  be  contrary 
to  the  express  provision  of  the  treaties  entered  into 
with  the  Cherokees,  to  the  intercourse  law  of  1802, 
and  to  the  constitution  of  this  Union  ;  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  it  would  be  a  gross  and  oppressive  vio- 
lation of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
and  knowing  that  they  were  demeaning  themselves 
in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  they  did  not  feel 
under  obligations  to  obey  this  law  ;  but  decided  to  look 
lo  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  protection 
at  the  station  which  they  occupied,  and  in  the  work 
which  they  had  undertaken,  and  were  prosecuting  un- 
der its  sanction  and  patronage. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  and  laws, 
and  those  clauses  of  the  constitution,  on  which  they 
relied,  they  were  confident,  and  your  memorialists  are 
confident,  tliat  they  could  not  be  mistaken. 

In  tho  treaty  of  Hopewell,  Nov.  28,  1785,  particu 
larly  in  article  9th,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  con 
gross  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  In  the  treaty  of 
Holston,  July  2,  1791,  the  same  stipulations  are  renew- 
ed more  in  detail;  especially  in  article  11th,  a  marked 
distinction  is  made  between  being  within  the  Chero- 
kee lands,  and  within  the  jui  isdiction  of  any  state. 

In  both  the  treaties  above  named,  provisions  were 
made  with  special  care  for  preventing  all  persons  in- 
truding on  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  for  punishing 
crimes  and  trespasses  committed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Cherokees,  or  by  Cherokees  on 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  either  by  tho  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  Cherokees,  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  right  of  tlie  authorities  of 
any  state  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and  of  course  to  tho 
exclusion  of  all  such  right. 

In  tho  treaty  of  Oct.  2,  n!)8,  the  former  treaties 
«'  are  acknowledged  to  bo  in  full  and  operative  force  ; 
together  with  tho  construction  and  usage  under  their 
respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue."  It  is  well 
known  what  the  construction  and  usage  had  been,  and 
what  it  continued  to  be  till  within  the  last  two  years. 
At  the  close  it  is  stipulated  Uiat  this  and  iormer 


treaties  shall  be  carried  into  effect  on  both  sides  with 
all  good  faith. 

In  the  treaty  of  Oct.  25th,  1805,  the  first  article 
declares  "  all  former  treaties,  which  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  preventing  crimes,  are  on 
this  occasion  recognized  and  continued  in  force,"  and 
additional  provisions  are  made  in  this  treaty,  and  in 
that  of  Oct.  27th  for  roads  and  for  the  free  passing  of 
tho  U.  S.  mail,  and  of  citizens.  This  right  was  pur- 
chased by  the  U.  States  of  the  Cherokees,  showing 
plainly  how  the  two  parties  understood,  and  in  practice 
construed,  the  stipulations  of  former  treaties  respect- 
ing entering  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  or  having 
intercourse  with  them.  State  authority  or  jurisdic- 
diction  is  not  named  or  alluded  to. 

In  the  treaty  of  July  8, 1817,  it  is  again  stipulated, 
that  the  former  treaties  between  the  Cherokees  and 
the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force ;  the 
United  States  to  have  the  right  of  establishing  facto- 
ries, post  roads,  &c.  No  right  of  jurisdiction,  or  of 
making  regulation  respecting  trade  or  intercourse,  are 
named  or  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  states. 

None  of  these  stipulations  have  ever  been  annulled, 
or  their  force  impaired,  either  by  counter  stipulations 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or  by  construction 
or  usage,  or  by  the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  perform 
their  part.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  construed  for  forty  years,  by  all  parties 
concerned,  shows  what  is  their  true  meaning,  and  how 
the  United  States,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  state  of 
Georgia,  understood  them. 

It  was  moreover  expressly  provided  in  the  Indian 
Bill  of  May,  1830,  that  no  part  of  that  bill  should  be  so 
construed  as  to  authorize  measures  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  intercourse  law  of  1802,  especially  sections 
14,  15,  16,  and  17,  gives  expressly  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  all  causes 
arising  out  of  the  intercourse  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Indians,  within  the  Indian  country,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  courts  of  any  state. 

But  even  if  the  right  of  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
state  of  Georgia  should  be  admitted,  the  teachers  and 


missionaries  are  confident,  as  are  your  memorialists, 


that  they  have  a  right,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  any 
state  is  concerned,  to  a  quiet  residence  and  prosecu- 
tion of  any  lawful  employment  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
according  to  that  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  which  declares,  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  states." 

With  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of  these  trea- 
ties, and  of  the  intercourse  law  of  1802  before  them, 
with  all  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  their  mean- 
ing by  a  course  of  proceedings  based  upon  them,  and 
continued  unvaried  through  more  than  forty  years, 
and  under  the  direction  of  six  different  presidents,  the 
missionaries  were  confident,  and  your  memorialists 
are  confident,  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken  in  their 
conclusion,  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Cherokee  country  is  vested  in  the  Cherokees  ; 
that  while  residing  among  said  Cherokees  the}'  were 
amenable  to  no  civil  or  military  authority,  but  that  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  that  of  the  United  States  as  spe- 
cified in  the  treaties ;  and  that  all  interference  of  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  or 
of  any  other  state,  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  tlieir 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But,  on  the  13th,  13th,  and  14th  of  March  last, 
while  relying  on  the  protection  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  treaties, 
Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  and 
Rev.  John  Thompson,  teachers  and  missionaries,  at 
Carmcl,  New  Echota,  and  Hightower,  were  seized  by 
a  hand  of  twenty-five  armed  men,  with  no  warrant  or 
civil  precept,  separated  from  their  families,  and  forci- 
blj'  carried  to  a  place  called  Camp  Gilmer,  the  liead 
quarters  of  what  is  called  tlic  Georgia  Guard.  After 
being  detained  at  this  place  one  day,  two  of  them  were 
taken  before  the  superior  court  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
then  sitting  in  (iinnett  county,  and  there  acquitted  on 
the  ground,  that  the  law  of  llie  state,  respecting  white 
residents,  did  not  apply  to  those  missionaries  and 
teachers  of  the  board,  who,  having  received  patronage 


after  having  been  taken  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  kept  a  week  absent  from  their  families,  and  under 
a  strict  guard. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Doctor  Elizur  Butler,  superiU'- 
tendant  of  the  school  at  Haweis,  was  arrested  and 
taken  from  his  house  by  a  band  of  armed  soldiers,  act- 
ing under  authority  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  ;  and 
after  having  been  carried  ten  or  twelve  miles,  he  was 
released, 

About  the  end  of  May,  Messrs.  Butrick,  Proctor, 
Worcester,  Butler,  and  Thompson,  received  letters 
from  the  governor  of  Georgia,  informing  them  that,  if 
they  did  not  remove  within  ten  days,  they  would  again 
be  arrested.  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Worcester  is 
hereunto  annexed,  as  also  the  replies  of  Mr.  Worcester 
and  Doct.  Butler. 

On  the  24tli  of  June,  Mr.  Thompson  was  again  ar- 
rested at  Hightower  ;  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
detailed  in  the  letters  of  Miss  Fuller,  teacher  at  that 
station,  and  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  which 
cdso  accompany  this.  Your  memorialists  request  your 
particular  attention  to  the  treatment  which  this  female 
received  from  Col.  Nelson,  the  commander  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  the  threatened  seizure  of  the  mission 
house,  and  what  was  growing  in  the  fields. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Doctor 
Butler  were  again  arrested  by  armed  soldiers,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Georgia.  The 
treatment  which  they  received  during  the  fifteen  days 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Georgia  guard,  and 
the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
are  detailed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Worcester,  which  also 
accompanies  this. 

All  this  the  missionaries  and  teachers,  under  the 
patronage  of  your  memorialists,  have  been  made  to 
suffer,  while  no  other  crime  was  proved  or  charged 
upon  them,  than  that  of  being  found  where  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  had  authorized  them  to 
go,  and  of  quietly  prosecuting  the  work  which  they 
were  in  the  same  manner  authorized  to  perform,  and 
for  which  they  have  from  year  to  year  received  the 
express  approbation  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  suffered  this,  also,  your  memoria- 
lists would  add,  from  a  military  force,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  that  clause  of  the  constitution,  which  forbids 
any  state  to  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace.  By  these 
troops  their  labours  have  been  interrupted,  their  per- 
sons seized,  insulted,  chained,  and  abused,  torn  from 
their  families  in  time  of  sickness,  driven  great  dis- 
tances on  foot,  their  feelings  outraged,  their  bodies  in- 
carcerated, held  by  the  military,  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  denied  them,  and  they  at  length  brought  before 
courts  to  which  they  were  not  amenable,  and  finally 
subjected  to  an  ignominious  punishment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  further  state,  that  the 


right  of  property  has  been  invaded.  Soldiers,  under 
the  authority  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  have  forcibly 
ejected  the  occupants  of  the  mission  house  at  High- 
tower, erected  and  owned  by  your  memorialists,  and 
occupied  it  for  quarters  for  themselves,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  declares 
that  "  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner." 
They  have  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  or  destroy- 
ed, household  furniture  and  other  property,  and  appro- 
priated for  food  or  forage  the  corn  and  other  vegeta- 
bles which  they  found  in  the  fields.  They  have  als^ 
asserted  a  claim  to  the  buildings,  improvements,  and 
other  property,  belonging  to  your  memorialists  at 
otiier  stations,  and  threatened  to  eject  the  mission  fa- 
milies. 

Having  thus  presented  the  grievances  which  the 
teachers  and  missionaries,  under  the  patronage  of  thi» 
board,  are  enduring,  and  the  dangers  lo  which  their 
persons  are  exposed,  your  memorialists  pray  that  the 
arm  of  the  executive  may  be  interposed  for  their  pro- 
tection and  deliverance ;  that  they  may  be  secured  in 
the  peaceful  prosecution  of  their  labours  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Cherokees,  unmolested  by  the  civil  or 
military  officers  of  the  state  of  Georgia ;  that  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  they  may  not  be  liable  to 
arrest,  separation  from  their  families,  abuse  and  im- 
prisonment by  armed  soldiers  ;  that,  if  charges  otb 


from  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  were,  in  a  |  alleged  against  them,  they  may  be  brought  to  trial 
sense,  its  agents.  They  were  all  set  at  liberty,  and  before  an  impartial  tribunal,  competent  to  the  jurifl- 
returned  to  the  peaceable  prosecution  of  their  labours,  diction  of  the  cose. 
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Your  memorialists  would  further  pray,  that  the  at- 
torney-general may  be  directed  to  commence  a  suit  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  against  the  offending 
officers  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  the  false  imprison- 
ment, and  other  injurious  treatment  of  the  teachers 
and  missionaries,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  Union,  and  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  same. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray.    By  order  of  the  board. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  REED, 

Chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

[Reply  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  above  Memorial.] 
Department  of  War,  ) 
November  14,  1831.  ( 
Sir, — I  have  received  and  submitted  to  the  president 
the  memorial  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  transmitted  in  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inst.,  and  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  inform  you, 
that  having  on  mature  consideration  satisfied  himself 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  have 
power  to  extend  their  laws  over  all  persons  living 
within  their  boundaries,  and  that,  when  thus  extend- 
ed, the  various  acts  of  congress,  providing  a  mode  of 
proceeding  in  cases  of  Indian  intercourse,  inconsistent 
with  these  laws,  become  inoperative,  he  has  no  autho- 
rity to  interfere,  under  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  memorial.       I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  LEWIS  CASS. 

William  Reed,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Boston. 


sent  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  deviations  from 
that  practised  in  civilized  life,  which  experience  shall 
render  necessary. 

Should  you  succeed  according  to  your  expectations, 
it  is  probable  that  the  attention  of  congress  will  be 
attracted  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  means  of  reward- 
ing your  beneficent  views  will  be  more  directly  and 
liberally  bestowed  by  that  enlightened  body. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
your  most  obedient, 

very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

Rev.  C.  Kingsbury. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  verses  set  forth  in  a  most 
lively  style,  some  of  the  "  sv/eetness"  enjoy- 
led  by  the  true  believer  even  whilst  in  his 
earthly  house,  and  are  from  the  pen  of  Top- 
lady. 

"  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet."  Ps.  civ.  34. 

When  languor  and  disease  invade 

This  trembling  house  of  clay, 
'Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  our  cage. 

And  long  to  fly  away. 

Sweet  to  look  inward  and  attend 

The  whispers  of  his  love ; 
Sweet  to  look  upward  to  the  place 

Where  Jesus  pleads  above. 


The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  memo- 
rial, from  Mr.  Crawford,  then  secretary  of  war,  to 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  giving  permission  to  the  missionaries 
and  teachers  of  the  Board  to  enter  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, and  assuring  them  of  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
the  United  States'  government.  The  other  letters  from 
the  war  department  to  the  officers  and  missionaries  of 
the  board,  written  subsequently,  and  forwarded  with 
the  memorial  to  the  president,  are  similar  in  their 
spirit  and  purport  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford  ;  but 
as  they  were  written  as  circumstances  called  them 
forth,  they  are  more  particular  and  explicit. 

The  documents  which  are  stated  in  the  memorial 
to  have  been  forwarded  to  the  president,  relating  to  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment  of  the  missionaries, 
and  to  the  seizure  of  the  mission  property,  have  already 
been  published  so  extensively,  that  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  insert  them  here. 

(A) 

[Letter  of  Wm.  H.Crawford  to  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury.] 
War  Department,  ) 
14th  May,  1816.  ( 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  establishing  schools  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
has  been  received. 

The  president  approves  of  the  undertaking,  and  will 
direct  such  aid  to  be  given  as  the  laws  will  permit. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  agent  will  be  directed  to 
erect  a  comfortable  school-house,  and  another  for 
the  teacher,  and  such  as  may  board  with  him,  in 
such  part  of  the  nation  as  shall  be  selected  for  that 
purpose.  He  will  also  be  directed  to  furnish  two 
ploughs,  six  hoes,  and  as  many  axes,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  art  of  cultivation  among  the  pupils. 

Whenever  he  is  informed  that  female  children  are 
received  and  brought  in  the  school,  and  that  a  female 
teacher  has  been  engaged  capable  of  teaching  them  to 
spin,  weave,  and  sew,  a  loom  and  a  half  dozen  spin- 
ning wheels,  and  as  many  pair  of  cards  will  be  fur- 
nished. He  will  be  directed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
cause  other  school-houses  to  be  erected,  as  they  shall 
become  necessary,  and  as  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success  shall  justify  the  expenditure. 

The  house  thus  erected,  and  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished,  will  remain  public  property,  to  be  occupied  and 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  If  the  persons 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  this  enterprise  should 
abandon  it,  the  buildings  and  utensils  which  shall  have 
been  furnished,  may  be  occupied  by  any  other  teachers 
of  good  moral  character. 

The  only  return  which  is  expected  by  the  president, 
is  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  its  pro- 
gress, and  future  prospects.   This  report  sliould  pre- 


Sweet  to  look  back  and  see  my  name 

In  life's  fair  book  set  down ; 
Sweet  to  look  forward  and  behold 

Eternal  joys  my  own. 

Sweet  to  reflect  how  grace  divine 

My  sins  on  Jesus  laid ; 
Sweet  to  remember  that  His  blood. 

My  debt  of  sufiering  paid. 

Sweet  on  His  righteousness  to  stand, 
Which  saves  from  second  death; 

Sweet  to  experience,  day  by  day. 
His  Spirit's  quick'ning  breath. 

Sweet  on  His  faithfulness  to  rest. 

Whose  love  can  never  end  ; 
Sweet  on  His  covtnant  of  grace. 

For  all  things  to  depend. 

Sweet  is  the  confidence  of  faith, 

To  trust  His  firm  decrees  ; 
Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hand, 

And  know  no  wUl  but  His. 

Sweet  to  rejoice  in  lively  hope. 

That  when  my  change  shall  come. 

Angels  shall  hover  round  my  bed. 
And  waft  my  spirit  home ! 

If  such  the  views  which  grace  unfolds. 

Weak  as  it  is  below. 
What  rapture  must  the  church  above. 

In  Jesus'  presence  know  ! 

If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 

What  must  the  fountain  be  ! 
Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss, 

Immediately  from  Thee. 


Died,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  at  Kilnock,  near 
Carlow,  Ireland,  on  first  day  afternoon,  the  6th  of  11th 
month  last,  Jonathan  Taylor  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio. 

This  our  beloved  friend  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
well  approved  in  the  Society,  and  having  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  the  unity  and  concurrence  of  his  friends  at 
home,  embarked  from  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  month  last,  in  company  with  Christopher  Healjr 
and  Stephen  Grellet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Previous  to  leaving  America,  his  mind  was  much 
attracted  toward?  Ireland,  ajid  he  seemed  pressed  in 


spirit  to  be  there.  After  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  he 
proceeded  pretty  soon  into  the  west  of  England,  and 
crossed  over  to  Ireland.  In  his  journey  through  this 
island  he  was  accompanied  by  Jacob  Green,  a  minis- 
tering Friend  of  that  nation  ;  and  having  nearly  com- 
pleted" his  service,  reached  Dublin  about  the  middle 
of  the  10th  month.  His  health  and  strength  were 
much  exhausted  by  close  travelling  and  constant  ex- 
ercise of  mind,  and  he  concluded  to  rest  for  a  few  days 
in  the  city.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  though  labour- 
ing under  the  effects  of  a  heavy  cold,  was  remarkably 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  appeared  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  sought  his  society  ;  and 
his  mind  being  in  good  degree  released  from  the 
weight  of  exercise  under  which  he  had  travelled,  he 
seemed  at  liberty  to  mingle  in  that  pleasant,  social 
converse  for  which  his  affable  and  amiable  disposition 
so  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  reaching  Dublin,  he  was  in 
company  with  his  much  esteemed  friend,  Mary  James 
Lecky,  and  alluding  to  his  worn  and  feeble  state  of 
health,  observed  to  her,  that  w-hen  his  religious  pro- 
spects in  Ireland  were  completed,  he  should  like  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  her  house  to  rest  and  recruit  his 
strength.  On  6th  day  morning,  the  28th  oflUth  month, 
he  left  Dublin  in  the  mail  stage,  accompanied  by  Jo- 
seph Bewley,  with  an  intention  of  going  to  Kilnock, 
where  Mary  James  Lecky  resides.  It  is  near  the 
town  of  Carlow,  and  about  forty-seven  miles  south- 
west from  Dublin.  On  tlie  way  he  complained  of  pain 
in  the  back,  and  seemed  a  little  indisposed,  but  when 
his  companion  suggested  the  propriety  of  their  stop- 
ping short  of  Kilnock,  he  apppeared  unwilling,  ob- 
serving, that  the  liouse  of  his  friend  looked  to  liim  as 
a  quiet  resting  place  and  he  should  prefer  pressing  on 
thither.  They  reached  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
soon  afler  he  became  quite  indisposed  and  retired  to 
his  room.  The  remedies  which  were  used  not  afibrd- 
ing  him  much  relief,  a  physician  was  sent  for  from 
Carlow,  who  found  considerable  inflammatory  action 
in  his  system,  and  bled  him  freely.  On  the  next  day 
but  one,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  procure  further  me- 
dical advice,  and  Doctor  Harvey  of  Dublin,  an  esteem- 
ed Friend  and  skilful  physician,  was  sent  for — another 
physician  of  the  neighbourhood  was  also  consulted. 
The  disease,  however,  seemed  but  little  alleviated,  not- 
withstanding  the  close  attention  of  the  doctors  and 
the  kind  and  sedulous  care  of  the  friend  and  her 
daughter,  at  whose  hospitable  mansion  he  was  tender- 
ly and  anxiously  nursed. 

His  disease  was  accompanied  with  cough  and  dif- 
ficult respiration,  which  at  times  was  very  distress- 
ing, owing  to  his  inability  to  raise  the  phlegm  that 
accumulated  in  his  throat  and  lungs. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  he  evinced 
the  meek  composure  and  calm  resignation  of  mind 
for  which  he  was  conspicuous  through  life,  sustaining 
his  bodily  sufferings  with  great  patience,  and  appear- 
ing entirely  submissive  to  the  disposal  of  a  wise  and 
gracious  Providence  whither  it  was  for  life  or  death. 
All  anxiety  seemed  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  sweet 
and  heavenly  quiet  which  clothed  and  supported  his 
humble  spirit,  was  consoling  and  instructive  to  those 
around  him.  On  7th  day  night,  the  5th  of  11th  month, 
he  was  very  low  and  his  breatJiing  difiicult,  and  early 
the  following  morning  his  attendants  apprehended  his 
change  was  near.  He  continued,  however,  until  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  shortly  before  his 
decease  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  entirely  re- 
moved, and  he  quietly  and  peacefully  departed,  we  have 
no  doubt,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  A 
covering  of  precious  solemnity  spread  over  those  pre- 
sent, under  which  a  ministering  friend  offered  up  vo- 
cal thanksgiving  for  his  happy  release,  and  interceded 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  friends  under  the 
afflicting  bereavement.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  the  close  of  Kilconner  meeting  on  5th  day,  the  10th 
of  11th  month,  1831. 

He  was,  through  life,  an  example  of  humility,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  firm  in 
his  testimony  to  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  rehgion, 
and  careful  to  evince  their  practical  effects  by  a  con- 
duct and  conversation  correspondent  therewith,  and 
we  may  with  peculiar  propriety  apply  to  him  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  penman,  "Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
CHANCERY  SUIT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  suit  has  been 
pending  for  some  months  past,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  determine  the  unpleasant  question 
between  Friends  and  the  Hicksites,  respecting 
the  right  to  property  in  New  Jersey. 

The  testimony  was  taken  at  Camden,  in 
that  state,  before  Jeremiah  J.  Foster,  master 
and  examiner,  during  the  years  1830  and 
1831,  and  has  been  printed  in  two  volumes. 
A  special  session  of  the  court  of  chancery  has 
recently  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ing the  cause,  before  Judges  Ewing  and  Drake, 
sitting  as  masters  in  chancery  in  place  of  P. 
'D.  Vroom,  governor  and  chancellor  of  the 
state,  who  having  been  retained  as  counsel  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  of  course  could 
not  decide  it. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these  : — 
The  preparative  meeting  of  Friends  at  Cross- 
wicks,  N.  J.  held,  by  trustees,  a  fund  created 
about  the  year  1792,  for  the  purpose  of 
schooling  the  children  of  its  indigent  mem- 
bers. Joseph  Hendrickson,  who  continues 
with  Friends,  was  the  treasurer  of  this  fund, 
for  some  years  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
separation,  which  took  place  in  that  meeting 
in  first  mo.  1828.  Previous  to  the  separation, 
Thomas  L.  Shotwell  and  his  wife  became 
indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  part  of  said  school  fund,  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage.  After  the  separation 
had  taken  place,  Joseph  Hendrickson  de- 
manded payment  of  the  said  bond  and  mort- 
gage, which  Thomas  L.  Shotwell  refused. 
The  latter  not  being  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  that  period,  nor  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  separation,  Joseph  Hendrick- 
son filed  a  bill  in  the  court  of  chancery  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  and  compel  its  pay- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  Hicksites  received 
Thomas  L.  Shotwell  into  membership  with 
them,  released  Joseph  Hendrickson  from  the 
treasurership  of  the  fund,  and  appointed  Sta- 
cey  Decow  in  his  place.  They  then  filed  a 
bill  of  interpleader  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
claiming  the  money  in  the  name  of  their  trea- 
surer, Stacey  Decow,  and  praying  that  Thomas 
L.  Shotwell  may  not  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
money  to  Hendrickson.  Having  thus  volun- 
tarily thrust  tliemselves  into  the  law,  by 
setting  up  a  claim  to  the  money  of  the  fund, 
they  became  in  due  form  complainants  in  the 
suit,  while  Friends  stood  as  defendants. 

On  3d  day  the  3d  of  this  month,  the  special 
session  of  the  court  commenced  at  Trenton, 
and  the  cause  was  opened  on  the  part  of  Hend- 
rickson, by  George  Wood. 

He  delivered  an  able  and  well  connected 
argument,  stating  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
leading  facts  attendant  on  it  as  set  forth  in 
the  evidence,  and  cited  numerous  legal  deci- 
sions in  favour  of  the  claims  which  he  advo- 
cated. In  support  of  the  several  positions 
which  he  laid  down,  he  quoted  or  referred 
to  the  testimony  as  taken  at  Camden,  and 
throughout  sustained  his  cause  with  great 
ability.  He  closed  his  argument  on  5th  day 
at  noon.  He  was  followed  by  Garrett  D.  Wall, 
of  counsel  with  Stacey  Decow  ;  whose  speech 
was  continued  through  6th  day  afternoon,  6th 


day,  and  7th  day  forenoon.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  had  not  studied  his  case  closely  ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  could  understand  the  drift  of  his 
observations,  he  relied  mainly  for  the  support 
of  his  claim,  on  the  alleged  majority  of  the 
Hicksite  party  in  the  preparative  meeting  at 
Crosswicks.  When  he  concluded,  Samuel  L. 
Southard  addressed  the  court,  on  the  same 
side,  on  7th  day  afternoon,  2d  day,  and  3d 
day  forenoon.  His  speech  was  fluent,  and 
in  some  parts  eloquent.  He  inveighed 
against  creeds,  orthodoxy,  and  church  govern- 
ment— denied  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
ever  had  any  doctrines,  except  a  belief  in  the 
immediate  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit — as-« 
serted  that  any  attempt  to  issue  a  creed  or' 
declaration  of  faith  on  its  behalf,  was  a  gross 
violation  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
that  there  was  no  accountability  to  the  Society 
for  the  religious  opinions  which  its  members 
held.  He  eulogised  the  character  of  Elias 
Hicks  in  exalted  terms,  holding  him  up  as 
an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  In  as- 
serting the  claims  of  his  clients  to  the  money 
of  the  school  fund,  he  contended  that  they 
were  a  majority  of  the  former  members  of  the 
Crosswicks  preparative  meeting,  and  that  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Hicksites  commenced 
in  10th  month,  1827,  was  not  a  new  yearly 
meeting,  but  a  continuation  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  in 
4th  month,  1827,  and  regularly  adjourned  to 
the  same  time  in  the  following  year.  Neither 
he,  nor  his  associate  counsel,  made  much  use 
of  the  testimony,  either  by  reference  or  read- 
ing from  it.  So  far  as  we  recollect.  South- 
ard neither  referred  to  a  single  page  nor 
read  a  line  from  it.  They  seemed  to  prefer 
making  their  own  statement  of  their  case. 

On  3d  day  afternoon  Isaac  H.  William- 
son, counsel  for  Joseph  Hendrickson,  com- 
menced his  reply,  and  on  4th  day  even- 
ing the  11th  instant,  he  concluded.  His 
a7-gument,  for  such  it  was  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  was  sound,  logical,  and  well 
connected.  He  laid  down  two  positions — 
1st,  that  where  a  society  was  constituted  of 
several  subordinate  meetings  associated  in 
one  supreme  head,  as  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Philadelphia;  if  a  secession  took  place  in  the 
head  and  extended  to  the  inferior  portions, 
the  parties  in  each  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings must  take  the  character  of  the  head  to 
which  they  attached  themselves,  and  follow 
its  fortunes.  That  at  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  this  school  fund,  the  discipline  of  the  So- 
ciety recognised  but  one  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  fund  was 
raised  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  preparative  meeting  at  Cross- 
wicks, which  was  a  constituent  branch  of,  and 
subordinate  to,  that  one  yearly  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  That  a  division  had  since  taken 
place  in  that  meeting  and  its  branches,  and 
in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  claimants 
now  before  the  court  was  entitled  to  the  fund, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  which  one  repre- 
sented the  preparative  meeting  at  Crosswicks, 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  the  yearly 
meeting  which  was  in  existence  when  the 
trust  was  created.  This  led  directly  to  the 
question,  whether  the  yearly  meeting  which 


met  in  4th  month,  1827,  transacted  its  busi- 
ness, and  regularly  adjourned  to  the  usual 
time  in  the  next  year,  and  has  continued  so  to 
meet  ever  since,  was  the  ancient  yearly  meet- 
ing, or  whether  it  was  the  one  set  up  by  the 
Hicksites,  in  10th  month,  1827,  and  since 
held  on  the  second  second  day  in  the  4tb 
month  of  each  year.  In  supporting  the  posi- 
tion that  the  former  was  the  ancient  yearly 
meeting,  he  adduced  the  fact  of  its  regular  ses- 
sion in  1827,  and  the  minute  of  adjournment 
made  at  the  closing  sitting,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Hicksites  and  with  their  consent — also 
their  address  of  the  4th  month  of  that  year,  in 
which  they  propose  making  "  a  quiet  retreat,^* 
and  their  epistle  of  the  6th  month,  in  which 
they  invite  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings 
which  may  he  prepared  for  the  measure,  and 
individuals  favourable  to  their  views,  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  10th  month  following, 
"  to  hold  A  yearly  meeting  for  Friends  in 
unity  with  us,"  without  the  least  pretension 
to  its  being  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

His  second  position  was,  that  where  a  trust 
was  created  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
a  society  holding  certain  religious  doctrines, 
and  a  secession  of  a  part  of  that  society 
took  place  in  consequence  of  a  diflference 
of  opinion  respecting  these  doctrines,  the 
fund  must  be  held  for  the  use  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Society,  which  adhered  to  the 
doctrines  which  the  whole  Society  professed 
before  the  secession,  and  at  the  time  the  fund 
was  created.  In  treating  this  branch  of  hig 
argument,  he  took  the  position  laid  down  by 
the  Hicksites  themselves  in  the  4th  month 
address,  in  which  they  allege  that  a  differ- 
ence of  doctrinal  views  was  the  ground  of  all 
the  difficulties,  and  produced  that  "painful 
state  of  affairs,"  which,  in  their  opinion,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  them  to  make  "  a  quiet 
retreat."  He  also  quoted  the  testimony  of 
A.  Lower,  to  the  same  eflfect.  He  traced  all 
the  difficulties  or  grievances,  alluded  to  by  the 
opposite  counsel,  to  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
doctrines,  as  their  true  source,  and  showed 
that  they  originated  from  the  attempts  of  his 
followers  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  his 
doctrines,  or  to  prevent  their  suppression.  That 
notwithstanding  the  known  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness  with  the  sentiments  which  Elias 
Hicks  preached,  his  followers  continued  to 
support  him  in  preaching  them,  espoused  his 
cause  on  all  occasions,  and  after  the  separation, 
evinced  their  full  fellowship  with  him,  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  officially  in  the  name 
of  their  society,  by  issuing  minutes  from  their 
yearly  meeting,  held  at  Green  and  Cherry 
streets,  in  the  4th  month,  1828,  declaring 
their  unity  with  him  and  his  services.  That 
while  it  was  thus  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  controversy  arose  respecting  doctrines,  it 
was  equally  conceded  that  the  doctrines  about 
which  the  controversy  existed  were,  the  doc- 
trincs  of  Elias  Hicks;  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  other  doctrines  than  his  formed  the 
subject  of  dispute  and  division.  He  then 
drew  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as 
set  forth  in  the  book  of  discipline,  the  de- 
clarations of  faith  issued  in  its  behalf,  in 
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1689  and  1693,  as  contained  in  Se weld's  His- 
tory, Barclay's  Apology,  &c.  and  closed  his 
observations  by  citing  cases  decided  in  the 
courts  of  chancery,  bearing  on  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  the  present  question. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
questions  involved  in  this  cause,  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  harmony  and  existence  of 
every  religious  society,  and  the  deep  and  anxi- 
ous interest  which  pervades  the  minds  of 
Christian  professors  generally,  respecting  its 
decision,  drew  together  a  large  and  respectable 
audience  to  hear  the  arguments.  The  council 
chamber,  in  which  the  court  first  sat,  proved 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  company; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  the  judges,  an 
adjournment  was  procured  to  the  assembly 
room.  During  the  several  days  of  the  plead- 
ings it  was  crowded  with  company,  and  we 
have  seldom  been  present  when  attention 
seemed  to  be  more  awakened  or  intensely 
fixed  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  whole  testimony,  exhibits,  and  argu- 
ments, are  now  before  the  judges,  and  it  only 
remains  for  them  to  give  such  decision  as  they 
apprehend  the  evidence  and  law  authorise. 
It  is  expected  that  this  decision  will  be  ob- 
tained early  in  the  4th  month  next. 

Teenton,  (N.  J.)  Jan.  14. 

The  great  suit  in  chancery,  wherein  Joseph 
Hendrickson  is  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  L.  Shot- 
well,  defendant,  involving  the  claims  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Quaker  Society,  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  "  Hicksites"  and  "Ortho- 
dox," came  up  for  argument,  at  a  special  court, 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  engrossed  the 
whole  of  that  week,  and  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  of  this. 

An  all  engrossing  interest  has  prevailed  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  public,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  property  held  by  that 
Society,  the  title  to  which  will  be  determined 
by  this  suit ;  and  it  has  enlisted  a  large  share 
of  attention  in  the  Christian  community,  be- 
cause of  its  settling  the  claims  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties  to  the  possession  of  genuine  Qua- 
kerism— the  principles  held  and  promulgated 
by  the  founders  and  fathers  of  this  respectable 
and  numerous  society. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  our  readers, 
that  a  schism,  powerful  in  numbers  and  re- 
spectability, has  been  distracting  this  hitherto 
peaceful  sect  for  several  years  past,  and  this 
suit  has  grown  out  of  it,  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — A  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  contributed  by  individuals  to  constitute  a 
school  fund  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  Society,  at  the  Chesterfield  meeting,  in 
Burlington  county,  which  fund  was  placed  in 
the  charge  of  trustees,  and  the  complainant  in 
this  suit  was  appointed  treasurer  of  this  fund, 
long  before  the  division  in  the  Society  took 
place.  The  defendant  borrowed  two  thousand 
dollars  of  this  money,  and  gave  a  bond  and 
mortgage  to  Hendrickson,  as  treasurer,  or  his 
successor  in  office.  At  the  division,  Hendrick- 
son adhered  to  the  party  called  "  Orthodox," 
[and  the  "  Hicksites,"  who  were  the  majority 
at  that  place,  elected  Stacy  Decow  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  who  claimed  the  payment  of  the 
money,  as  successor  to  Hendrickson.  Thus 


there  were  two  treasurers  to  this  fund,  claiming 
the  payment  of  this  money,  and  this  suit  is 
brought,  to  test  by  legal  principles  and  equity, 
which  of  these  parties  are  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session and  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Hendrickson,  in  his  bill,  charges  the  "Hicks- 
ites" with  seceding  from  the  Society — holding 
to  doctrines  repugnant  to  Christianity,  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  church.  In  their  answer, 
they  claim  to  be  the'Society,  and  decline  an- 
swering to  the  inquiry  into  their  religious  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  declaring  it  immaterial  to 
the  point  at  issue,  and  protest  against  the  ap- 
pellation of"  Hicksites." 

A  wide  field  of  inquiry  has  been  gone  over 
in  this  cause,  touching  the  early  history  of  the 
Society,  its  doctrines  and  church  government; 
two  immense  volumes  of  testimony  have  been 
taken  at  Camden,  before  J.  J.  Foster,  Esq. 
master  in  the  court,  which  have  been  printed  ; 
a  larger  body  of  testimony,  perhaps,  than  has 
ever  been  accumulated  in  any  court  in  this 
country. 

Counsel,  the  most  eminent  in  the  state,  were 
employed  by  both  parties,  and  the  pleadings 
were  opened  by  George  Wood,  Esq.  for  the 
plaintiff',  who  spoke  for  two  days — he  was  re- 
plied to  by  Garret  D.  Wall,  Esq.  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  who  occupied  the  court  till 
Saturday  noon,  when  he  was  followed,  on  the 
same  side,  by  attorney  general  Southard,  who 
spoke  that  afternoon,  all  Monday  and  Tuesday 
morning,  when  Gov.  Williamson  took  the  floor, 
in  reply,  and  closed  the  pleadings  on  Wednes- 
day evening. — The  decision  of  the  court  will 
not  be  made  known  before  the  next  term, 
which  we  believe  is  held  in  April. 

Perhaps  no  cause  has  come  up  for  adjudi- 
cation before  any  of  the  courts  in  our  states, 
in  which  property  to  so  large  an  amount,  and 
principles  of  so  important  and  interesting  a 
character  have  been  involved.  And  during 
the  sitting  of  the  court  a  lively  interest  was 
exhibited,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
Society,  but  by  the  citizens  generally.  The 
court  commenced  its  session  in  the  council 
chamber,  but  it  was  found  entirely  too  small  to 
admit  the  audience,  and  the  better  to  ac- 
commodate the  people,  they  adjourned  to  the 
assembly  room,  which  was  each  day  crowded 
by  Friends,  our  most  intelligent  and  res- 
pectable citizens,  and  a  numerous  attendance 
of  ladies.  Our  engagements  at  home  debarred 
us  the  gratification  of  hearing  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Wall,  who  we  understand  fully  sustained 
their  well  earned  reputation  at  the  bar ;  but 
we  heard  a  part  of  Mr.  Southard's  argument 
and  the  whole  of  Gov.  Williamson's  reply. 
These  gentlemen  stand  not  in  need  of  our 
humble  praise  ;  their  reputation  is  well  known, 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  delight 
with  which  we  listened  to  the  legal  acumen, 
and  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  former,  and  the 
powerful  and  refreshing  interest  which  the 
latter  imparted  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  an 
exhausted  subject. — National  Union. 


In  addition  to  the  short  notice  in  our  last 
number,  we  are  induced  to  insert  the  following, 
from  Poulson's  paper  of  the  13th  instant. 
OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  great  respect  for  her  char- 


acter and  memory,  that  the  writer  would  briefly  re- 
cord the  death  of  Elizabeth  Guest,  which  occurred 
on  the  11th  instant,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age. 

This  truly  Christian  ladj'  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  European  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  as- 
sisted  in  the  early  legislation  of  the  province,  as  a 
member  of  the  asscmbl}'.  She  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  furnislied  a  rare  instance  of  an  individual 
uninterruptedly  resident  within  its  limits,  through  so 
long  a  period  of  time  as  was  allotted  to  her  earthly 
existence.  Her  knowledge  of  persons  and  events, 
derived  from  extensive  observation,  rendered  her  con- 
versation especially  interesting  to  those  who  felt  any 
pleasure  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  our  city,  in- 
formation which  she  would  impart  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  It  was  her  happiness  to  have  been  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Anthony  Benezet,  and  she  entertained 
toward  her  honourable  preceptor  and  friend  the  highest 
esteem,  often  dwelling  with  delight  upon  the  more 
prominent  traits  of  his  character  ;  his  conscientious 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care, 
whether  it  was  shown  for  their  literary  improvement, 
their  religious  advancement,  or  by  the  inculcation  of 
lessons  of  practical  benevolence,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  and  uniformly  gave  an  animation 
to  her  recitals  of  those  proofs  of  his  kindness,  which 
convinced  such  as  were  favoured  to  listen  to  them,  how 
much  she  had  profited  from  his  instruction. 

Deprived  of  her  ability  for  much  movement,  by  an 
injury  which  she  received  many  years  ago,  her  time 
has  since  been  passed  in  the  comparative  retirement 
of  home  ;  however,  her  society  was  sought  by  a  large 
circle  of  sympathizing  friends.  She  was  distinguished 
for  the  refinement  of  her  feelings,  for  patience,  humi- 
lity, and  true  dignity  of  mind,  and  when  her  delicate 
frame  was  assailed  by  the  disease  which  terminated 
her  valuable  life,  she  manifested  becoming  resignation 
to  the  divine  will.  A  practical  believer  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity  she  reverently  depended  up- 
on the  merits  and  mercies  of  her  Redeemer,  and  her 
pure  spirit  is  no  doubt  gathered  to  that  unspeakable 
reward,  which  fadeth  not  away.  X. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst. 
Lydia  Miller,  an  approved  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  was  a  useful  and  valuable  member  of 
Salem  monthly  meeting,  N.  J.  where,  in  her  sohd 
deportment,  deep  and  reverent  waiting,  and,  in  her 
public  appearances  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  as  well 
as  in  all  her  social  intercourse,  she  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  true  Christian  humility.  And  truly  it  may- 
be said  of  lier,  that  her  life  and  conversation  adorned 
the  doctrines  she  professed :  and  that  her  adorning 
was  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price. 

She  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Pennel, 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  having  given  up  to 
accompany  a  friend  from  her  own  monthly  meeting 
in  a  religious  visit,  to  most  of  the  meetings,  within 
the  compass  of  Concord,  Cain  and  Western  quarters" 
It  may  be  a  consolation  to  many  of  her  friends  who 
were  not  present  to  witness  her  peaceful  departure,  to 
learn,  that  during  her  illness,  which  continued  nearly 
three  weeks,  her  mind  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
centered  in  holy  resignation  upon  Him,  whom  she  had 
endeavoured  to  serve  in  meekness  and  fear.  Her 
bodily  sufFermgs  sometinles  appeared  to  be  great ;  yet 
no  word  or  even  a  look  of  impatience  escaped  her. 
Throughout  her  illness  she  expressed  but  httle,  and 
seemed  at  times,  for  hours  together  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  in  which  she 
appeared  miwilling  to  be  interrupted.  To  a  friend, 
who  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  recover,  she  said, 
"  I  leave  it  all  to  the  disposal  of  a  kind  Providence." 
And  at  another  time,  when  tliose  around  her  were 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  administer  the  prescribed 
remedies,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  do  now  let  the  poor  creature 
pass  quietly  away."  She  appeared  frequently  to  be  in 
prayer,  having  her  hands  raised,  and  her  lips  moving, 
though  her  voice  could  not  be  heard.  And,  from  al- 
most the  first  of  her  illness,  she  seemed  to  have  taken 
leave  of  the  world,  and  to  be  looking  beyond  it,  to  that 
peaceful  habitation,  and  quiet  resting  place,  where  we 
doubt  not,  her  purified  spirit  has,  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  been  permitted  to  join  the 
just  of  all  generations,  in  ascribing  glory  and  honour, 
salvation  and  strength,  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  21,  1833. 


The  recent  insurrections  among  the  slaves 
of  our  southern  states,  have  stirred  up  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  practicable  modes 
of  ridding  that  section  of  our  country  of  the 
enormous  burthen  which  presses  so  heavily 
upon  it ;  from  which  we  anticipate  good,  al- 
though it  may  be  remote  and  long  in  coming. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
severe  and  oppressive  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  free  coloured  population,  against  which  the 
southern  states  are  now  in  great  measure 
closed.    Some  indiscreet  people  in  our  own 
state  have  so  far  allowed  their  prejudices  and 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  their  reason, 
as  to  become,  or  at  least  appear,  excessively 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
system  of  banishing  the  free  blacks  froin  the 
south.    A.t  a  meeting  of  some  of  our  citizens 
held  a  few  weeks  since  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed expressive  of  these  fears,  and  a  memorial 
prepared  to  the  legislature,  soliciting  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state  to  prevent  the  dreaded  in- 
flux of  free  blacks.    A  numerous  committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  to  this 
memorial,  upon  which  many  persons  were 
placed,  who  not  only  were  not  at  the  meeting, 
but  who  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  proposed 
interference.    The  subject  has,  however,  act- 
ually claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
and  is  now  under  consideration.  Against  all 
these  proceedings,  the  principal  people  of  co- 
lour in  this  city  have  published  a  manly  and 
temperate  protest,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
columns  of  to-day.    We  hope  that  this  pro- 
test will  claim  the  attention  it  deserves.    It  is 
a  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  idle 
and  disorderly  negroes — the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  this  city  more  than  pays  in  taxes  upon 
its  real  estate,  the  charges  against  it  upon  the 
books  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  The 
public  attention   is  arrested  by  the  drunken 
negroes  of  Southvvark  and  Moyamensing,  and 
we  do  not  remember,  that  all  the  while  there 
is  another  class  of  the  same  population — vir- 
tuous, intelligent,  industrious — becoming  daily 
more  wcailliy  and  respectable,  better  educated 
and  more  intellectual ;  that  this  class  by  the 
very  constitution  of  things  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing, and  that  it   must  eventually  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  less  intelligent  and 
moral  portion  of  the  African  race.    To  us  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  law  of  banishment, 
or  exclusion  of  the  negroes  from  the  free  states, 
appears  to  be  an  assumption  of  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  rule  unwarranted  by  the  constitution, 
and  hostile  to  every  maxim  of  justice  and  sound 
political  wisdom.    The  petitioners  grossly  mis- 
take the  moral  and  the  expediency  of  the  case, 
and  show  liiemselves  ignorant  of  facts,  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

That  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  the  coloured  population  in  the  south,  has 
been  produced  there  by  the  late  insurrection- 
ary movements,  is  manifest  by  various  news- 
paper paragraphs  and  discussions  which  have 


appeared.  In  the  state  of  Virginia  particu 
larly,  not  only  the  convenient  disposal  of  the 
free  people  of  colour,  but  the  general  topic 
of  slavery,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  devis 
ing  some  plan  for  its  extinction,  are  obvious 
ly  exciting  a  deep  and  growing  interest 
We  select,  for  example,  the  follovving  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

"It  is  probable,  from  what  we  hear,  that 
the  committee  on  the  coloured  population 
will  report  (to  the  legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion) some  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  free 
people  of  colour — but  is  this  all  that  can  be 
done  1  Are  we  for  ever  to  suffer  the  great- 
est evil  which  can  scourge  our  land,  not  only 
to  remain,  but  to  increase  in  its  dimensions? 
'  We  may  shut  our  eyes  and  avert  our  faces, 
if  we  please,'  (writes  an  eloquent  South  Ca- 
rolinian, on  his  return  from  the  north  a  few 
weeks  ago)  '  but  there  it  is,  the  dark  and 
growing  evil,  at  our  doors ;  and  meet  the 
question  we  must  at  no  distant  day.  God 
only  knows  what  it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to 
do  on  that  momentous  and  appalling  subject; 
of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  difference — 
nothing  short  of  frightful — between  all  that 
exists  on  one  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  on 
the  other,  is  owing  to  that  cause  alone.  The 
disease  is  deep  seated ;  it  is  at  the  heart's 
core  ;  it  is  consuming,  and  has  all  along  been 
consuming  our  vitals;  and  I  could  laugh,  if  I 
could  laugh  on  such  a  subject,  at  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  the  politician,  who  ascribes 
that  to  an  act  of  the  government,  which  is 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Oh  !  my  God 
— I  don't  know ;  but  something  must  be 
done.' 

"Yes — something  must  be  done — and  it  is 
the  part  of  no  honest  man  to  deny  it — of  no 
free  press  to  affect  to  conceal  it.  When  this 
dark  population  is  growing  upon  us  ;  when 
every  new  census  is  but  gathering  its  ap- 
palling numbers  upon  us ;  when  within  a 
period  equal  to  that  in  which  this  federal 
constitution  has  been  in  existence,  those 
numbers  will  increase  to  more  than  two  mil- 
lions within  Virginia  ; — when  our  sister 
states  are  closing  their  doors  upon  our  blacks 
for  sale,  and  when  our  whites  are  moving 
westwardly  in  greater  numbers  than  we  like  to 
hear  of; — when  this,  the  fairest  land  on  all 
this  continent,  for  soil  and  climate  and  situa- 
tion combined,  might  become  a  sort  of  gar- 
den spot,  if  it  were  worked  by  the  hands  of 
white  men  alone  ;  can  we,  ought  we  to  sit 
quietly  down,  fold  our  arms,  and  say  to  each 
other,  '  Well,  well,  this  thing  will  not  come 
to  the  worst  in  our  day.  We  will  leave  it  to 
our  children,  and  our  grand-children,  and 
great  grand-children,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  to  brave  the  storm?'  Is  this  to 
act  as  wise  men  ?  Heaven  knows  we  arc  no 
fanatics — we  detest  the  madness  which  ac- 
tuated the  Amis  des  Noirs. — But  something 
ought  to  be  done — means  sure,  but  gradual, 
systematic,  but  discreet,  ought  to  be  adopted, 
for  reducing  the  mass  of  evil  which  is  press- 
ing upon  the  south,  and  will  still  more  press 
upon  her,  the  longer  it  is  put  off.  We  ought 
not  to  shut  our  eyes,  nor  avert  our  faces. 
And,  though  we  speak  almost  without  a  hope 


that  the  committee,  or  that  the  legislature 
will  do  any  thing,  at  the  present  session,  to 
meet  this  question,  yet  we  say  now,  in  the 
utmost  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  that  our  wisest 
men  cannot  give  too  much  of  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  nor  can  they  give  it  too  soon." 


As  our  readers  are  generally  interested  in 
the  late  Chancery  proceedings  in  New  Jersey, 
we  doubt  not  they  will  be  gratified  with  the 
sketch  of  the  arguments  which  we  have 
placed  in  our  columns  to  day.  We  also  in- 
sert another  account  extracted  from  the  Na- 
tional Union,  published  at  Trenton,  and 
which  we  take  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  in- 
telligent editor  of  that  paper. 


The  extraordinary  measure  of  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  missionaries  by  the  authorities 
of  Georgia,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  arbi- 
trary, unjust,  and  merciless  policy  towards  the 
Cherokees,  appears  to  be  very  extensively 
viewed,  as  it  certainly  merits,  with  marked 
disapprobation  and  disgust.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  room  in  our  present  number, 
to  a  memorial  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions.  It  contains  a 
succinct  history  of  the  first  establishment  of 
that  board  in  the  Cherokee  country,  under  the 
written  authority  of  Secretary  Crawford  of  the 
war  department,  and  a  plain  but  forcible  and 
impressive  statement  of  the  position  ■  it  • 
has  now  assumed.  "  Military  power,"  says 
the  Boston  Courier,  in  reference  to  the  me- 
morial, "  may  be  able,  as  it  has  been,  to  force 
the  missionaries  from  the  Cherokee  country, 
or  to  imprison  them  in  the  jails  of  Georgia  ; 
but  we  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
while  the  government  relies  upon  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  the  community,  the  position  of 
the  board  is  impregnable." 


The  article  "Actual  state  of  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,"  the  republication  of 
which  we  commence  on  our  first  page,  will 
richly  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  a  close 
perusal,  ft  is  no  time  for  supineness  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery  and  tiie  Slave  Trade  ;  for  al- 
though much  has  been  done,  (here  yet  remain 
much  to  do,  before  the  foul  stain  be  removed; 
and  therefore  it  is  well  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  means  having  a  tendency  to  prevent  our 
zeal  from  waxing  cold,  and  becoming  inert. 
The  article  in  question  furnishes  a  condensed 
and  highly  graphical  description  of  the  slave 
coast  and  the  actual  state  of  the  abominable 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  we  should  have  a  very  inadequate  per- 
ception of  the  complicated  and  enormous  mass 
of  wickedness  which  appertains  to  the  whole 
system. 


Married,  on  the  3d  histant,  at  Friends'  North  meet- 
ing-house, Charles  LipriNcoTT  to  Ann  W.Starr,  both 
of  this  city. 
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Negro  Slavery  and  State  of  Virginia, 

Several  recent  paragraphs  in  the  National 
Gazette,  on  subjects  comprehended  under  the 
above  head,  in  their  language,  tenour,  and 
spirit,  become  well  a  Philadelphia  Journal, 
and  are  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  able  editor.  His  remarks  under  date  of 
the  20th  inst.,  are  annexed,  and  form  a  suita- 
ble introduction  to  an  extract  from  a  highly 
interesting,  and  considering  where  it  was 
made,  remarkable  speech,  which  we  copy  from 
the  same  Journal  of  the  21st. 

"  In  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Ra- 
leigh Register,  of  the  late  dreadful  fire  in  that 
town,  it  is  said — '  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  coloured  population,  who 
used  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  be  ser- 
viceable on  the  occasion.'  We  observe  that 
memorials  have  been  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  from  several  counties,  against 
the  project  of  removing  the  free  people  of  co- 
lour, in  which  their  usefulness  is  affirmed,  and 
it  is  stated  that  they  have  not  merited  the 
charge  of  having  excited  the  slaves  to  insur- 
rection. We  refused,  some  time  ago,  to  in- 
sert in  our  paper,  a  memorial  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  wherein  that  charge,  and 
others  which  we  believed  to  be  also  unfounded 
or  exaggerated,  are  preferred.  Let  justice 
be  done  to  our  fellow  creatures,  of  whatever 
race  or  complexion  ;  and  let  us  beware,  while 
we  so  loudly  condemn  Georgia  for  her  con- 
duct to  the  Cherokees,  of  practising  oppres- 
sion ourselves, — of  making  wrongful  accusa- 
tions, so  as  to  aggravate  the  situation  of  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  already  sufficiently 
invidious. 

"  The  clamour  which  was  raised  in  relation 
to  their  plan  of  a  college,  seemed  to  us  to  be 
exceeding  harsh  and  inequitable.  We  may 
admit  that  the  title  which  they  chose  for  their 
institution  was  too  ambitious,  and  that  in  se- 
lecting as  a  site  for  it,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  University  of  New  Haven,  they  committed 
a  mistake  ;  but  we  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  endeavours 
to  improve  and  enlarge  the  education  of  their 
youth.  The  more  their  reason  and  moral 
principles  are  developed  and  cultivated,  the 


more  likely  they  are  to  be  harmless  or  useful 
members  of  society,  whether  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  or  slave-holding  states.  We  think 
it  demonstrable  that  the  policy  of  the  south, 
in  denying  instruction  of  every  kind  to  the 
coloured  people,  is,  in  fact,  no  policy  at  all  ; 
but  a  mischievous  error  in  administration. 
Religious  knowledge,  in  particular,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  spirit  of  docility,  resigna- 
tion under  the  ills  of  this  life,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  find  solace  in  'the  final  proportions  of 
eternal  justice.'  Gross  ignorance  is  most 
liable  to  be  duped,  misled,  infuriated  ; — brute 
force  is  most  to  be  dreaded  as  an  instrument 
of  disorder  and  devastation.  Untutored  minds 
are  incapable  of  reflection  upon  the  adequate- 
ness  or  insufficiency  of  means  ;  upon  the  con- 
sequence to  themselves,  of  revolt  and  violence. 
They  cannot  discover,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
understand,  how  far  the  continuance  of  their 
bondage  is  necessary,  either  for  their  own 
sake,  or  as  a  law  of  self-preservation  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  ;  and  when  the  question  of 
emancipation  is  forced  upon  the  masters,  as  it 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  in 'Virginia,  by  the 
blind  and  savage  rage  of  desperadoes,  the 
merely  animal  condition  of  the  blacks  renders 
it  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  Sup- 
posing the  people  of  colour,  in  the  free  states, 
to  be  disposed  to  foment  insurrection  in  the 
south,  they  would  be  less  so,  we  are  sure,  if 
they  were  so  far  educated,  as  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  real  situation  and  interests  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  perplexities  and  obstacles 
under  which  the  masters  labour. 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  debate 
in  the  Virginia  house  of  assembly  respectin<r 
negro  slavery,  we  extract  a  few  passages  of 
the  proceedings  last  week. 

"  '  Mr.  Roane,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  with  great 
animation,  in  support  of  the  abolition,  but  in 
opposition  to  any  scheme,  not  recognising  the 
rights  of  property. 

" '  Mr.  Wood,  of  Albemarle,  followed  in  op- 
position to  abolition,  in  exposition  of  his  situa- 
tion, as  produced  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
people  of  Albemarle,  and  in  reply  to  various 
arguments  addressed  to  the  house. 

"  '  Mr.  Preston  succeeded,  and  glowingly 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  abolition. 

"  *■  Gen.  Brodnax  treated  the  question  in  a 
luminous  manner.  He  repudiated  the  plan 
submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph,  or  any  other  plan 
proceeding  upon  the  postnati  principle,  as  in- 
vading the  sanctity  of  private  right.  He  sug- 
gested the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  any 
attempt  at  abolition.  He  demonstrated  the 
easy  practicability  of  removing  the  free  negroes, 
and  as  we  thought,  the  practicability,  also,  of 
removing  the  entire  black  population  by  an 


elongation  of  the  process.  He  appalled  the 
audience  by  statistical  views  and  calculations, 
exhibiting  the  superior  relative  increase  of  the 
b  acks  over  the  whites,  and  prepared  it  gene- 
rally to  coincide  in  the  conclusion,  which  he 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  announced,  that 
something  must  be  done. 

"  '  Mr.  Goode  spoke  of  the  excitement  in 
the  south  of  Virginia  as  being  great,  and  of 
the  public  uneasiness  as  painful  and  acute. 
He  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  house,  the  effect 
of  what  was  passing,  upon  the  minds  of  the 
slaves  themselves.  Many  of  them  he  repre- 
sented as  wise  and  intelligent  men,  constantly 
engaged  in  reflection,  informed  of  all  that  was 
occurring,  and  having  their  attention  fixed 
upon  the  legislature.  They  would  natuially 
reason,  if  a  few  desperadoes  in  Southampton, 
by  a  few  murders,  produced  such  a  sensation 
and  such  a  disposition,  what  may  not  be 
achieved  by  numbers  and  combination  ?  They 
would  naturally  conclude,  they  would  have 
just  leason  to  conclude,  that  a  repetition 
would  lead  to  emancipation.  We  are,  by  the 
course  pursued,  inspiring  expectations  which 
can  never  be  realized.  Where  was  the  do- 
main to  which  the  black  population  was  to  be 
transported  ?  Where  were  the  resources  for 
deporting  half  a  million  of  people  ?  We  had 
no  domain — no  resources.  Tiie  thing  was 
impossible.  He  asked  the  house  if  it  was  not 
so — and  conjured  it  by  its  respect  for  public 
tranquillity — tor  the  rigiits  of  property — by 
humanity,  for  it  was  iniiuman  to  inspire  hopes 
in  the  slaves  which  could  never  be  realized — 
to  arrest  a  state  of  things  productive  of  so 
mucii  alarm,  pain  and  injury.'  " 

Extracts  from  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of 
Negro  Slavery. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  which  forces  itself  upon  our  view 
in  such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  avoid  it.  As  well 
might  the  apostle  have  attempted  to  close  his  eyes 
against  the  light  which  shone  upon  him  from  heaven, 
or  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  name  which  reach- 
ed him  from  on  high,  as  for  this  Assembly  to  try  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  is  abroad  in  this 
land,  as  to  the  best  means  of  "freeing  the  state  from 
the  curse  of  slavery.  The  monstrous  consequences 
which  arise  from  the  existence  of  slavery,  have  be- 
come exposed  to  open  day ;  tlie  dangers  arising  from 
it  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  it  becomes  us  as  men,  as 
freemen,  and  the  representatives  of  freemen,  to  meet 
and  overcome  them,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  escape, 
by  evading  them. 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  to  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  slavery,  by  way  of 
argument,  in  favour  of  our  maturely  deliberating  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  adopting  some  efficient  mea- 
sures to  remove  the  cause  from  which  those  evils 
spring.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  such  of  those  evils  as  affect  the  white  population 
exclusively.   And,  even  in  that  point  of  view,  I  think 
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that  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  heaviest  calamity  whicli  has  ever  befallen  any 
portion  of  the  human  race.  If  we  look  back  through 
the  long  course  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the 
creation  to  the  present  moment,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  point  out  a  people  whose  situation  was  not  in 
many  respects  preferable  to  our  own,  and  that  of  the 
other  states  in  which  negro  slavery  exists.  True,  sir, 
we  shall  see  nations  which  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  despotism  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  but  the  individuals  composing  those  nations 
have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness,  peace,  and  free- 
dom from  apprehension,  which  the  holders  of  slaves 
in  this  country  can  never  know.  True  it  is,  that 
slavery  has  existed  almost  from  the  time  of  the  deluge 
in  some  form  or  other  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  always,  and  every  where,  under  less  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  than  in  this  country.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  many  slaves,  but,  fortunately 
for  them,  there  was  no  difference  in  complexion 
which  placed  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  free- 
man and  the  slave,  and  prevented  them  from  liberating 
the  latter,  and  raising  him  to  an  equality  with  the 
former.  They  exercised  an  unlimited  power  over  even 
the  lives  of  their  slaves,  and  being  under  but  little  re- 
straint from  principles  of  humanity,  they  could  guard 
against  danger  by  putting  a  part  of  their  slaves  to 
death.  We  appear  to  be  destined  to  see  the  evil  con- 
stantly increasing  upon  us,  whilst  we  are  restrained 
upon  the  one  hand,  from  raising  tiiem  to  the  condition 
of  freemen,  by  unconquerable  prejudices  against  their 
complexion,  and  on  the  otiier,  from  destroying  them, 
by  feelings  of  humanity,  which,  thauk  God,  are  equal- 
ly invincible.  But,  sir,  I  must  proceed  to  point  out 
some  of  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  from  the 
existence  of  slavery  among  us.  And  among  these, 
tlie  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  irresistible  tendency 
which  it  has  to  undermine  and  destroy  every  thing 
like  virtue  and  morality  in  tlie  community.  I  think 
I  may  safely  assert,  that  ignorance  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  slavery,  and  that  the  desire  of  freedom 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  implanting  in  the 
human  mind  any  useful  degree  of  intelligence ;  it  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  master  tliat  the  ignorance 
of  his  slaves  shall  be  as  profound  as  possible;  and  such 
a  state  of  ignorance  is  wholly  incompatible  with  tlie 
existence  of  any  moral  principle  or  exalted  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  the  slave.  It  renders  him  incapable 
of  deciding  between  riglit  and  wrong,  of  judging  of 
the  enormity  of  crime,  or  of  estimating  the  high  satis- 
faction  which  the  performance  of  an  honourable  act 
affords  to  more  intelligent  beings.  He  is  never  actuated 
by  those  noble  and  inspirmg  motives  which  prompt 
the  free  to  the  performance  of  creditable  and  praise- 
worthy deeds;  on  the  contrary,  his  early  habits,  pur- 
suits,  and  associations,  are  suc.'i  as  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion all  his  most  vicious  propensities.  He  is  habituated 
from  his  infancy  to  sacrifice  truth  witliout  remorse, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaphig  punishment,  whicli  is 
too  apt  to  be  inflicted  whether  merited  or  not.  Tiie 
candid  avowal  of  the  fault,  which  a  kind  parent  is 
disposed  to  regard  in  his  cliild  as  the  evidence  of 
merit,  is  sure  to  be  considered  by  tlio  master  as  inso- 
lence in  a  slave,  and  to  furnish  additional  reason  for 
inflicting  punishment  upon  him.  Tiin  slave  perceives 
that  he  can  never  attain  to  the  least  distinction  in 
society,  however  fair  and  unexcejjtionable  his  conduct 
may  be,  or  even  to  an  equality  with  the  lowest  class 
of  freemen;  and  that,  iiowever  innocent  he  may  be, 
he  is  ofien  liable  to  the  severest  punishment,  at  the 
will  of  hireling  overseers,  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial.  The  impulj'es  of  passion  are  never  restrained 
in  him  by  that  dread  ot  infamy  and  disgrace,  which 
operates  so  powerfully  in  deterring  freemen  from  the 
commission  of  acts  criminal  or  dishonourable;  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  indulge  with  avidity  in  the  most 
l>eastly  intemperance,  conscious  that  nothing  can  de- 
grade  liiin  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  His  reason, 
beclouded  as  it  is,  tells  him  that  to  hold  him  in  slave- 
ry is  a  violation  of  his  natural  rights  ;  and,  considering 
himself  as  cntitle<l  to  full  remuneration  for  his  lalwiir, 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  fault,  to  a|)propriate  any 
part  of  the  master's  property  to  his  own  use.  He 
looks  upon  the  whole  while  |>opulation  as  particijiating 
in  the  wrongs  he  endures,  and  never  scruples  to  re- 
venge himself  by  injuring  their  property  ;  and  he  Is 
never  deterred  from  the  commission  of  thefl,  except 
by  fear  of  the  punishment  consequent  on  detection. 


The  demoralizing  influence  of  the  indiscriminate  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes  among  our  slave  population, 
need  only  to  be  hinted  at,  to  be  understood.  Can  it 
be  expected,  sir,  or  will  it  be  contended,  that  where 
so  large  a  mass  of  the  population  of  the  country  is 
corrupt,  that  the  other  classes  can  entirely  escape  the 
contagion  ?  Sir,  it  is  impossible  !  and  the  dissolute 
habits  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens,  especially  of 
the  very  poorest  class,  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied, 
and  the  cause  of  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assert  that  virtue  and 
morality  cannot  at  all  exist  among  the  free,  where 
slavery  is  allowed,  or  that  there  are  not  many  high- 
minded,  honourable,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  individuals 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  state,  where  the  slaves  are 
most  numerous.  I  know  there  are  many  such.  I 
only  contend,  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  slaves  can  be  virtuous  and  moral,  and 
that  their  vices  must  have,  to  some  extent,  an  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  the  free. 

There  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  less  questionable 
evil,  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this 
country,  which  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation, 
or  failed  to  have  elicited  the  profound  regrets  of  every 
patriotic  and  reflecting  individual  in  the  assembly.  I 
allude,  sir,  to  the  prevalent,  and  almost  universal  indis- 
position of  the  free  population,  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  that  species  of  labour,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  every  country  chiefly  depends.  That 
being  the  species  of  labour  in  which  slaves  are  usually 
employed,  it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
servitude,  and  consequently  as  degrading  and  disrepu- 
table. It  follows  of  course,  that  the  entire  population 
of  the  state  must  be  supported  by  the  labour  of  that 
half  which  is  in  slavery  :  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied, 
that  it  is  to  this  circumstance  principally,  if  not  solely, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  astonishing  contrast  be- 
tween the  prosperity  of  the  non-slave-holding,  and 
slave-holding  states  of  this  Union.  How  many  cases 
do  we  see  around  us,  of  men  in  moderate  circumstances, 
who,  loo  proud  to  till  the  earth  with  their  own  hands, 
are  gradually  waiting  away  their  small  patrimonial 
estates,  and  raising  their  funiihes  in  habits  of  idleness 
and  extravagance  ?  How  many  young  men,  (who, 
were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  country, 
might  gain  an  honourable  and  honest  subsistence  by 
cultivating  the  soil,)  do  we  see,  attempting  to  force 
themselves  into  professions  already  crowded  to  excess, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  ?  and  how 
many  of  these  do  we  see  resort  to  intemperance  to 
drown  reflection,  when  want  of  success  has  driven 
them  to  despair  ?  We  learn  from  those  who  have  had 
ample  means  of  deciding  that  the  situation  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  middle  and  northern  states,  is,  in  every 
respect,  different  from  that  of  the  same  class  of  people 
in  the  slave. holding  states.  There  the  farmer  cul- 
tivates his  land  with  his  own  hands,  which  produces 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  in 
abundance.  He  rears  up  his  children  in  habits  of 
industry,  unexposed  to  the  allurements  of  vice,  and 
instead  of  being  a  burthen,  they  assist  him  in  his  la- 
bours. Jf,  sir,  we  compare  the  face  of  the  country  in 
Virginia,  with  that  of  the  northern  states,  we  shall 
find  the  result  greatly  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  for- 
mer. We  shall  sec  the  Old  Dominion,  though  blessed 
by  nature,  with  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  ;Mid  fine  navigable  bays  and  rivers,  gradually 
declining  in  all  tliat  constitutes  national  wealth.  In 
that  part  of  the  state  below  tide-water,  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  wears  an  appearance  of  almost  utter 
desolation,  distressing  to  the  beholder.  Tall  and  thick 
forests  or  pines  are  every  where  to  be  seen,  encroach- 
ing ui>on  the  once  cultivated  fields,  and  casting  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  land,  which  looks  as  if  nature  mourn- 
ed over  the  niislbrtunes  of  man.  The  very  sjiot  on 
which  our  ancestors  landed,  a  little  more  than  two 
liundrcd  years  ago,  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  again 
becoming  the  haunt  of  wild  animals.  No  man  can 
doubt,  sir,  but  that  the  deterioration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  is  owing  mainly  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  slaves,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  white  population  :  nor  can  we 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
non-slave-liolding  stales,  which  are  every  where  cover- 
cd  with  highly  cultivated  farms, thriving  villages,  and 
an  industrious  white  population,  to  the  absence  of 
slavery. 

A  third  consequence  of  slavery  is,  that  it  detracts 


from  the  ability  of  a  country  to  defend  itself  against 
foreign  aggression.  Every  slave  occupies  the  place  of 
a  freeman,  and  if  we  regafd  them  merely  as  neutrals, 
they  impair  the  force  of  the  state  in  full  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  But  we  cannot  rationally  regard 
them  as  neutrals,  for  the  desire  of  freedom  is  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  human  breast,  that  no  time  or  treat- 
ment can  entirely  eradicate  it)  and  they  will  always 
be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  their  natural  rights.  It  will  con- 
sequently be  necessary  to  employ  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  efficient  force  of  the  whites  to  keep  tliem 
in  subjection.  What  that  proportion  will  be,  I  will 
not  undertake  exactly  to  determine ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  that,  wherever  the  slaves  are  as  nume- 
rous as  the  whites,  it  will  require  one  half  of  the 
effective  force  of  the  whites  to  keep  them  quiet ;  and 
such  is  the  fact  as  to  the  whqle  of  eastern  Virginia. 
And  in  those  counties,  such  as  Amelia,  Nottoway, 
Greensville,  Charles  City,  King  William  and  some 
others,  in  which  the  slaves  are  more  than  double  as 
numerous  as  the  whites,  the  force  of  the  latter,  as  to 
defence  against  an  invading  army,  may  be  considered 
as  wholly  inefficient.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the 
counties  of  Brunswick,  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg,  and 
many  others,  in  which  the  slaves  are  nearly  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  whites,  could  spare  no  part  of  their 
forces  to  contend  against  an  invasion  of  the  state.  I 
hope,  sir,  that  my  mentioning  the  counties  I  have 
enumerated,  and  the  proportions  of  their  different  kinds 
of  inhabitants,  will  not  be  attributed  to  any  disposition 
in  me,  to  show  the  slightest  disrespect  either  to  the 
people  of  those  counties  or  their  representatives  on 
this  floor.  I  am  contending  that  where  the  proportion 
of  slaves  to  the  freemen  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  those 
counties,  and  I  can  satisfactorily  show  that  it  will 
be  throughout  the  state,  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
unless  we  do  something  to  get  clear  of  the  former,  that 
it  wholly  incapacitates  a  country  for  defence  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  I  mention  those  counties  by  way 
of  illustrating  my  argument.  And,  Mr.  S[>eaker,  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  contended, that  I  have  estimated 
the  force  necessary  for  keeping  the  slaves  in  subjection 
too  high,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  secret  passes,  strong  holds, 
and  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  being  restrained  by 
no  moral  or  patriotic  considerations,  will  ever  be  ready 
to  act  as  guides  to  an  invading  foe,  and  to  flock  to  his 
standard  whenever  he  may  be  disposed  to  tempt  them 
to  it,  by  holding  out  the  strongest  temptation  which 
can  ever  be  presented  to  the  human  mind — namely, 
the  possession  of  liberty.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  we  may  oflen  have  enemies  who  will  not  be 
too  magnanimous  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages 
which  cost  them  nothing.  If  our  enemies  should  be  of 
that  description  of  men,  who  are  but  little  disposed  to 
perform  their  engagements  in  good  faith,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  seduce  our  slaves  from  our  possession,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  us,  and  adding  to  their 
own  strength,  but  for  the  more  criminal  object  of 
making  a  profitable  speculation,  by  disposing  of  them 
in  the  West  India  market.  The  conduct  of  the  British 
armies  and  their  commanders  during  the  last  war,  and 
that  of  the  revolution,  proves  that  the  latter  motive, 
disgraceful  as  it  is,  has  not  failed  to  have  its  full  ope- 
ration. 

^To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Frotn  the  Amulet. 

ACTUAL  STATE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON 
THE  COAST  OF  AFRIC-\. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

The  river  Nunez  carries  on  a  larger  lawful 
trade  vvitli  foreigners  than,  perhaps,  any  river 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Several  Eu- 
ropean factories,  particularly  English,  are  es- 
tablished on  its  banks,  where  they  drive  an 
extensive  traffic  for  the  produce  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  give  in  exchange  rum,  tobacco,  cloth, 
and  gunpowder.  Besides  the  usual  articles  of 
produce,  the  natives,  in  this  place,  manufac- 
ture their  gold-dust  into  difl'erent  ingenious 
articles,  particularly  rings,  with  considerable 
taste  and  ingenuity ;  some  are  ornamented 
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with  clasped  hands,  which  seem  as  well  exe- 
cuted as  a  similar  device  by  a  European  gold- 
smith. The  gold  is  very  pure,  and  the  work- 
manship such  as  to  promise  a  considerable 
perfection  in  the  art  if  properly  encouraged, 
and  an  earnest  of  what  advancement  might  be 
made  in  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  by  this 
despised  and  oppressed  race,  if  their  talents 
were  properly  directed  in  their  own  country. 

At  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  Debucka,  where  the  na- 
tive king,  Mamadoo,  resides.  The  boats  of 
the  North  Star  ascended  to  it ;  but  when  the 
king  heard  it,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious, 
and  would  not  allow  the  officer  to  approach 
his  house.  The  cause  of  his  alarm  was  soon 
evident :  this  river,  also,  is  cursed  with  the 
slave-trade,  which  continually  interferes  with 
and  impedes  lawful  traffic :  there  was,  at  this 
moment,  a  Spanish  schooner  lurking  in  one 
of  the  creeks,  kidnapping  and  carrying  off  the 
natives  :  the  captain  was  actually  residing  at 
the  king's  house,  in  which  he  had  persuaded 
him  to  shut  up  a  cargo  of  his  subjects,  and 
they  were  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
embarkation.  Though  this  was  well  known, 
the  schooner  could  not  be  taken  or  delayed 
by  any  of  his  majesty's  cruisers,  because  she 
had  not,  at  the  time,  the  slaves  actually  on 
board ;  she  sailed,  fourteen  days  after,  with  a 
full  cargo  ;  and  the  king,  having  emptied  his 
house,  proceeded  to  fill  it  again  for  another 
slaver.  This  river,  like  most  others  in  this  re- 
gion, has  extensive  communications  by  means 
of  its  branches,  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  single  vessel  to  watch  it  with 
effect.  There  is  a  water  conveyance  inland 
to  all  the  others  on  which  slave-factories  are 
established.  From  one  of  its  creeks  the  dis- 
tance to  Bulola  is  but  ten  miles,  and  slaves 
are  constantly  sent  across  without  proceeding 
down  the  river.  This  local  circumstance  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  slavers  to  frequent  it, 
as  they  usually  escape  with  impunity  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  that  channel  which"  they 
fine  is  not  watched  at  the  time.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  slaves  are  known  to  be  smuggled 
in  this  way — by  a  circuitous  inland  route  of 
1500  or  2000  miles ;  and,  when  they  arrive  at 
their  destination,  are  openly  shipped  off  as 
domestic  slaves. 

Immediately  off  this  coast,  and  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  are  the  Isle  de  Los,  a 
corruption  of  Isle  dosldolos,  in  latitude  9°  3' 
N.,  and,  forming  a  cluster  of  small  insular 
spots.  The  largest,  and  that  which  possesses 
the  greatest  capabilities,  is  Tamara,  the  soil 
of  which  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  would 
produce  abundant  supplies  of  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  for  ships  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
it  is  altogether  neglected  by  the  natives,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  a  market  to  dispose  of  their 
perishable  produce,  and  also  from  a  feeling  of 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  property,  not 
knowing  the  moment  when  they  themselves 
may  be  seized  and  sold.  There  are  three  or 
four  villages  on  the  island,  with  houses  of  a 
better  construction  than  usual :  the  principal 
is  called  Clarkson's  Town.  The  whole  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  1200,  who  are  the 
progeny  of  former  settlers  from  the  main, 
about  Dembia.    Some  soldiers  of  the  African 


corps  from  Sierra  Leone  have  land  assigned 
them  here,  but  no  care  is  taken  to  instruct 
them  in  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation.  They 
are  allowed  to  burn  the  soil,  scratch  in  the 
grain,  and,  after  exhausting  it  with  a  crop, 
leave  it  to  relapse  again  into  its  former  state 
of  useless  and  unwholesome  waste.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  coffee  ;  and  the  cot- 
ton raised  is  of  a  fine  quality.  Besides  Ta- 
mara, there  are  Factory  and  Crawford  Islands, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  barrack  for  soldiers. 

While  the  slave-trade  was  permitted,  this 
group  of  islands  was  infamously  notorious  as 
the  centre  of  the  nefarious  traffic  ;  and  from, 
time  immemorial  they  had  been  occupied  by 
factors  and  agents  of  different  European  na- 
tions, who  kept  here  openly  droves  and  pens 
of  human  beings,  kidnapped  on  the  continent, 
ready  to  be  sold  and  shipped  off  when  called 
for.  Perhaps  the  world  never  saw  a  stain 
more  foul  on  human  nature  than  this  place  of 
resort  for  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 
Hither  came  ships  from  all  European  coun- 
tries, fitted  out  by  men  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions, except  Quakers,  and  thought  it  no 
shame  to  purchase  their  fellow-creatures  as 
they  would  cattle.  The  protestants  of  Eng- 
land, the  Calvinists  of  Holland,  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany,  and  the  Catholics  of  France  and 
Spain,  crowded  to  this  place  for  cargoes  of 
human  flesh ;  and  having  sold  their  unholy 
freights  at  an  immense  profit,  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  they  were  engaged  in  a  lawful 
calling;  and  their  respective  governments 
sanctioned  and  protected  it.  We  have,  thank 
God,  so  far  departed  from  this  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  venerable  ancestors,  that  we 
punish  with  an  ignominious  death,  and  hold 
up  to  execration  the  memory  of  the  man,  as  a 
worse  than  common  malefactor,  who  shall  dare 
to  commit  this  atrocious  crime  ;  and,  though 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  extinction 
of  the  public  shambles  kept  on  these  islands 
is  some  consolation  to  humanity,  and  an  exist- 
ing proof  of  the  decline  in  the  traffic  of  blood. 

Since  the  period  of  the  abolition,  the  islands 
were  occupied  by  four  English  merchants. 
Car,  Leigh,  Lamo,  and  Hickson,  who  each  of 
them  carried  on  an  extensive  lawful  trade  in 
African  produce:  and  the  warehouses  were 
filled  with  gold,  gums,  and  ivory,  for  sale,  in- 
stead of  men,  women,  and  children.  On  the 
death  of  some  of  these  gentlemen,  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Carthy  took  possession 
of  the  islands  by  treaty,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  government,  having  stipulated  to  pay 
to  the  native  chiefs  an  annual  rent,  in  articles 
of  trade,  to  the  value  of  £75. 

It  would  now  be  a  transaction  highly  grati- 
fying, if  this  nest  of  slave-dealers  were  finally 
and  permanently  superseded  by  a  thriving  co- 
lony of  fair  traders,  and  the  human  beings  for- 
merly driven  here  for  sale  to  become  the  free 
tenants  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
From  their  vicinity  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Dembia,  Pongas  and  Nunez,  the  islands  would 
be  an  important  station  for  trade,  as  the  inter- 
course would  be  much  more  free  and  direct 
from  hence  than  from  Sierra  Leone.  If  the 
islands  were  once  regularly  established,  with 
a  small  military  force  of  men  of  good  char- 
acter, and  under  a  commandant  not  likely  to  be 


removed,  and  if  a  proper  system  of  cultivation 
were  adopted  and  encouraged,  so  as  to  afford 
a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  wood,  water, 
and  refreshment,  to  ships  of  the  squadron 
which  would  regularly  frequent  them,  the 
number  of  resident  merchants  would  increase, 
so  that  they  might  become  a  depot  of  African 
produce,  and  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Traders  would  all  touch  here,  and  de- 
posit their  cargoes,  instead  of  running  up  the 
unhealthy  rivers  on  the  opposite  pestiferous 
coast,  subject  as  they  now  are  to  vexatious 
delays,  and  to  the  mortality  of  their  crews 
from  the  necessity  of  drinking  the  tainted 
water  of  these  streams.  Above  all,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  free  port,  open  to  all  foreign  vessels 
and  merchandise,  the  resident  British  traders 
would  become  the  agents  of  the  French  and 
Americans,  who  would  prefer  resorting  here 
to  ascending  the  rivers  on  the  continent,  as 
they  now  do,  with  their  goods. 

The  eligibility  of  this  place  as  a  station 
must  depend  on  its  local  advantages :  and  it 
appears  to  be  less  exceptionable  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  tried.  Wholesome  water, 
from  a  pure  spring,  is  abundant.  Above  sixty 
yards  above  high  water-mark  is  a  copious 
source,  from  which  vessels  are  supplied  by 
tubes  over  the  rocks  ;  and  boats  are  filled  with- 
out landing  the  casks,  at  a  rate  of  thirty  tons 
per  day.  Fire-wood  is  in  profusion  ;  oranges 
and  limes  may  be  procured  by  only  sending 
to  pick  and  choose  them  ;  poultry  may  be  had 
in  any  quantity ;  pigs  are  so  numerous  that 
they  run  about  the  island  without  seeming  to 
belong  to  any  particular  person  ;  excellent 
sheep  may  be  bought  for  ten  shillings  each, 
and  l3ullocks,  in  prime  order,  are  always  graz- 
ing on  the  pastures.  Should  experience  rea- 
lize this  flattering  picture,  it  will  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Africa  ;  and  one 
healthy  and  plentiful  spot  will,  at  length,  be 
found,  by  the  English,  on  this  insalubrious 
coast,  where  they  may  fairly  try  their  benevo- 
lent experiment. 

On  the  subject  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
causes  of  its  failure,  so  much  has  been  said 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here.  Public  expectation  has  not,  certainly, 
been  answered  ;  but  that  these  experiments 
are  not  of  a  fanciful  or  impracticable  nature, 
is  completely  proved  by  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  colony  which  came  next  in  suc- 
cession on  this  coast.  This  is  a  bold  promon- 
tory, called  originally  Monte  Serrado,  but  cor- 
rupted, as  all  names  here  are,  by  Negro  pro- 
nunciation, into  Mesurado.  The  American 
Colonization  Society  located  here  a  number  of 
free  people  of  colour,  the  offspring  of  African 
slaves  born  in  America,  and  liberated.  They 
were  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  the  set- 
tlement was  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Liberia.  There  are  but  few  white  people 
among  them,  and  none  who  possess  any  fend. 
When  the  colony  was  first  established,  the  land 
was  procured  from  the  native  chiefs  by  pur- 
chase and  treaty  ;  but  some  misunderstanding 
arose,  the  real  objects  of  the  colonists  were 
not  understood,  and  several  sanguinary  con- 
flicts ensued  with  the  natives,  which  had  near- 
ly destroyed  the  establishment  in  its  infancy. 
But  under  the  prudent  management  of  Mr. 
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Ashmun,  the  agent  for  the  society,  these  dif- 
ferences were  reconciled,  and  amity  and  good- 
will established  between  the  natives  and  the 
strangers. 

The  settlement  consists  of  two  establish- 
ments. The  first  is  Monroe,  on  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,  and  the  other  Caldwell,  seven  miles  up 
the  river  St.  Paul.  The  whole  population 
amounts  to  about  three  hundred  families,  com- 
prising more  than  1500  persons,  who  have  each 
farms  allotted  to  them,  some  in  the  lower  and 
some  on  the  upper  settlement.  A  regular  and 
most  improved  system  of  husbandry  is  insist- 
ed on.  Every  man  is  not  allowed  to  burn 
down  and  cultivate  any  portion  of  the  land  he 
pleases,  as  is  permitted  in  our  colonies,  which, 
being  abandoned  the  next  year,  and  suffered 
to  run  into  brush,  is  known  to  contribute 
greatly  to  taint  the  air,  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, which  cultivation  had  rendered  salubri- 
ous. Their  prescribed  system  of  agriculture 
is  regulated  by  those  plans  which  local  expe- 
rience has  found  to  be  most  judicious,  whole- 
some, and  productive  ;  and  no  man  is  allowed 
to  deviate  from  it  :  in  this  way  their  main- 
tenance and  independence,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  their  health,  is  provided  for  and  secu- 
red. The  males  are  formed  into  a  regular 
militia,  which,  being  well  trained  and  served, 
renders  the  colony  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
its  neighbours,  and  secures  them  from  any  act 
of  aggression  :  and  this  force  has  been  effici- 
ently called  out  more  than  once  to  punish  de- 
predations and  robberies  committed  by  natives 
on  individual  colonists  while  in  pursuit  of 
their  commercial  speculations,  either  coast- 
wise or  in  the  interior,  and  always  with  the 
best  results.  This  mode  of  well-regulated 
self-defence  not  only  gives  them  courage  and 
confidence  in  themselves,  but  it  exempts  them 
from  the  degrading  and  demoralizing  effect's 
of  a  regular  soldiery  sent  from  the  parent 
country,  which,  being  generally  of  the  worst 
and  most  desperate  description  of  men,  set 
examples  of  the  most  dissolute  and  profligate 
lives,  as  our  colonics  in  Africa  know  by  me- 
lancholy experience.  This  imposing  domestic 
force  gives  perfect  security  to  these  people  in 
their  dealings  with  the  natives ;  and  a  very 
profitable  and  advantageous  trade  is  carried  on 
for  gold,  canewood,  and  ivory,  with  the  Gal- 
linas  and  Cape  Mount,  to  the  north  of  their 
settlement,  and  as  far  coastwise  as  Tradestown, 
to  the  east  of  it. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  in  this  quarter,  than  the  constant 
intercourse  and  communication  of  the  natives 
with  these  industrious  colonists.  The  Ame- 
rican agent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity and  means  in  his  power  to  extinguish  a 
traffic  so  injurious  in  every  way  to  the  fair 
trader  ;  and  at  Cape  Mcsurado  good  and  cor- 
recj.  information  was  always  to  be  obtained  of 
any  slave-vessels  on  the  coast  within  the  com- 
munication or  influence  of  the  colony.  This 
active,  rcsi)cctablc,  and  intelligent  man  is 
since  dead  ;  but  his  spirit  still  actuates  all  his 
people.  They  have  several  large  boats  and 
small  decked  vessels  belonging  to  their  com- 
mimity,  and  others  in  progress  of  building. 
These  are  actively  employed  in  trading  along 
the  coast,  and  in  keeping  up  the  intercourse 
with  Caldwell  and  the  interior. 


The  river  St.  Paul  does  not  run  directly  in- 
land, but  takes  a  course  coastwise  to  the 
north  ;  it  does  not  therefore  penetrate  far  into 
the  country.  The  commercial  enterpiise, 
however,  of  the  people  has  been  excited  by 
the  favourable  accounts  which  had  reached 
them  of  the  interior,  and  induced  several  to 
push  their  speculations  as  far  as  150  miles, 
without  the  aid  of  internal  navigation,  to  a 
large  and  populous  town,  the  residence  of  a 
native  king  of  considerable  influence,  with 
whom  a  lucrative  commerce  is  now  opened, 
and  actively  carried  on,  for  gold  and  ivory  ; 
and  the  supply  of  the  former  through  this 
channel,  has  greatly  exceeded  expectation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PHILADELPIHA,  AND 
ITS  LIBERTIES. 

The  undersigned  have  viewed  with  no  ordi- 
nary surprise,  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
of  young  men,  which  had  its  origin  at  Upton's, 
in  Dock  street ;  and  lest  these  young  gentle- 
men, from  want  of  experience,  should  bring 
about  results,  and  produce  consequences,  of 
which  they  have  not  the  most  distant  con- 
ception, we  deem  it  our  duty  to  enter  our 
most  solemn  Protest,  against  the  authority, 
the  origin,  the  principles,  and  the  spirit,  of 
said  meeting. 

We  should  have  viewed  this  whole  subject 
as  unworthy  our  notice,  had  not  this  small 
meeting  of  young  gentlemen,  for  at  no  time 
did  they  exceed  fifty,  presumed  to  attach  the 
names  of  many  of  our  most  worthy  inhabitants 
to  their  committees,  without  their  knowledge; 
some  of  whom,  we  Jmow,  view  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  thereby  ar- 
rogating to  themselves  a  consequence  to 
which  ihey  have  no  claim,  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  they  designed  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  unsuspecting. 

We  therefore  respectfully  solicit  our  friends 
and  the  citizens  generally,  to  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  an  object,  for  the  injustice  of  which 
we  need  only  refer  them  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  pieamble  and  resolulions  at  Upton's  were 
conceived. 

And  while  w.e  deeply  deplore  the  cause  of 
the  present  excitement,  we  declare  ourselves 
opposed  to  every  insurrectionary  spirit,  and 
pledge  our  countenance,  influence,  and  efforts, 
as  far  as  they  may  go,  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  the  kind.  We  f^el  warranted  in 
calling  on  the  good  and  wise  of  our  citizens 
to  sympatiiise  with  us  under  the  indiscriminate 
and  foul  charges  brought  against  our  persons 
and  character,  by  a  few  young  men  scarcely 
known  in  the  comnmnity  ;  and  with  many  of 
whose  sires,  in  the  struggle  for  our  indepen- 
dence, some  of  us,  both  in  the  field  and  on  the 
seas,  contiibuted  all  in  our  power  to  the  sal- 
vation and  i)rospcrity  of  our  beloved  country. 

And  in  conclusion,  we  would  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  and  leiigion  of  those  young  gen- 
tlemen comprising  the  aforesaid  meeting, 
begging  that  tiiey  will  desist  from  the  pursuit 
of  measures  so  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  many  of  their  coloured  fellow 
citizens,  whose  patriotism  is  as  pure  and  ar- 
dent as  theirs,  and  who  have  in  every  respect 


contributed  as  much  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  improvement  of  our  city  and  common- 
wealth as  any  of  them — and  measures  too- 
fraught  with  consequences  from  which  even 
the  sires  and  statesmen  of  our  city  would 
shrink. 

N,  B.  All  those  papers  that  have  published 
the  proceedings  of  the  aforesaid  meetings,  will 
confer  a  favour  by  giving  an  insertion  to  this. 
James  Forten,  I  Robert  Purves, 

Joseph  Cassey,  |  Frederick  A.  Hinton, 

John  Bowers,  I  William  Whipple,  and 

Charles  Bohannan,        |  Samuel  £.  Cornish. 


From  the  New  York  Mercury. 

CosrsTJMPTioN  OF  Ardent  Spirits. — The 
amount  of  ardent  spirits  imported  into  the 
United  States  : 

In  1824,  was       -       -        5,285,047  gals. 
"  1825   ....    4,114,046  do. 
"  1826       -       .       -        3,322,380  do. 
»  1827         -       -       .      3,465,302  do. 
"  1828      .       .       -         4,446,698  do. 
"  1829         -       -       -      2,462,303  do. 
"  1830     ....  1,095,488  do. 
5Jere  is  an  exhibition  which  cannot  fail  to 
gratify  the  friends  of  temperance,  and  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  temperance  societies. 
During  the  six  years  prior  to  1830,  the  ave- 
rage annual  importation  was  3,849,296  gallons; 
or  3 1-2  times  as  much  as  was  imported  in  1830. 
During  the  five  years  prior  to  1829,  the  ave- 
rage annual  importation  was  4,126,694  gallons; 
or  3  3-4  times  as  much  as  was  imported  in  1 830. 
Moreover,  the  imports  in  1830  were  less  than 
half  the  amount  imported  in  1829,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  the  amount  imported  in  1828. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  imported  liquors  is  owing  to  the 
practice,  now  very  common,  of  manufacturing 
foreign  liquors  out  of  domestic  ;  adding  only 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  real  f'oreign  to  im- 
part a  flavour  to  the  compound.  In  the  next 
place,  then,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  do- 
mestic liquors. 

The  amount  of  such  liquors  inspected  in 
this  city  in  1828,  was  111,504  casks  ;  in  1829 

79,913;  in  1830,  72,768;  in  1831,   .* 

Showing  a  diminution,  in  two  years,  of  more 
than  one  tliird. 

The  amount  of  whiskey  which  arrived  at 
Albany  on  the  canals  in  1829,  was  18,194 
bbls.  and  3,744  hhds.  equal  to  33,170  bbls. ; 
in  1830,  28,207  bbls.  and  1 ,420  hhds.  equal  to 
33,887  bbls.  ;  in  1831,  18,681,  bbls.  and  1875 
hhds.  equal  to  26,181  bbls.  showing  a  con- 
siderable diminution,  notwithstanding  the 
general  business  of  the  canals  has  greatly 
increased. 

The  amount  of  whiskey  which  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  from  the  interior  in  1827,  was 
35,982  bbls.;  in  1828,  44,507;  in  1829, 
26,449;  in  18.30,  24,549;  in  1831,  .30,£79. 
Showing  a  diminution  as  compared  with 
former  years,  although  most  other  articles 
from  the  interior  liave  increased  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

The  quantity  of  whiskey  which  passed  the 


*  We  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  obtain  the  in- 
spector's returns  for  1831,  but  learn  that  the  amount 
is  considerably  less  than  in  1830, 
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Miami  Canal  at  Daytonj  (Ohio,)  in  1829,  was 
7,378  bbls. ;  in  1830,  7,142  ;  in  1831,  4,244. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
thai  the  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  spirits  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  any  increase  of  the  domestic 
article  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  spirits  is  also  diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population. 

Contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  country  in 
former  years,  these  facts  are  most  cheering  ; 
but  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  they 
are  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The  nation 
still  makes  away,  every  year,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  these  abominable  drinks  to  form 
a  navigable  river:  and  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  whole  amount  is  exhaled  in  oaths  and 
curses,  tears  and  blood,  misery  and  death  ! 
When  shall  this  sweeping  pestilence  cease  to 
stalk  through  the  land  ?  When  shall  American 
citizens,  one  and  all,  become  as  temperate  as 
the  beasts  who  serve  them?  Enough  has  been 
effected  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  united 
and  persevering  exertions  ;  enough  remains 
undone,  to  fill  the  heart  with  anguish.  In 
conclusion  we  subjoin  the  following  para- 
graph, which  shows  that  the  temperance  re- 
formation is  not  confined  to  the  United  States  : 

Decrease  in  the  Consumption  of  Spiritous 
Liquors. — Up  to  1829,  there  was  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land. In  1830  there  was  a  decrease  on  home 
made  spirits  alone  of  210,903  gallons  ;  and  in 
the  first  half  of  1831,  a  decrease  of  721,564 
gallons;  while  in  Scotland,  during  the  same 
time,  the  decrease  was  513,697  gallons.  In 
the  Langan  district,  comprehending  Belfast 
and  its  vicinity,  there  has  been  for  the  last 
year  a  decrease  of  84,808  gallons,  being 

nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  consumption  

Belfast  News  Letter. 

/• 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  information  communicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter,  dated  "  Edin- 
burgh, 9  mo.  16,  1831,"  is  highly  interesting 
and  encouraging.  Our  religious  Society  has 
sought  to  eradicate  the  use  of  ardent  spirit 
for  a  long  course  of  years  ;  but  it  is  hoped  its 
members  will  not,  therefore,  withhold  a  share 
of  service  in  the  public  effort,  now  making  in 
this  important  respect.  V. 

"  I  wrote  thee  some  time  ago,  respecting 
Temperance  Societies.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  say,  that  since  then  they  have  much 
increased  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
much  good  has  been  effected  through  them  ; 
and  I  trust  they  will  increase  and  prosper 
through  divine  influence  and  assistance,  until 
this  great  and  crying  evil  is  swept  out  of  your 
land,  and  ours.  Every  one  of  any  influence 
should  consider  it  as  an  incumbent  duty  to 
give  those  societies  their  support,  intemper- 
ance being  the  principal  cause  of  poverty, 
disease,  and  crime.  The  Temperance  Society 
Record  is  published  monthly  in  Glasgow.  ' 
Having  No.  16  for  last  month  before  me,  ]  ^ 
find  the  number  of  members  for  Aberdeen  ' 
stated  at  400  ;  Airdrie  604 ;  Campbleton  and 
branches  875  ;  Edinburgh  and  branches  1993. 


Total  number  of  members  in  Scotland  the  1st 
of  this  month  42,497.  There  is,  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Record,  a  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Society;  the  title  having  un- 
dergone an  alteration,  the  society  is  hence- 
forth to  be  called  '  The  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society.'  The  committee  con- 
sists of  37,  nine  or  ten  appear  to  be  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  also  the  trea- 
surer, and  one  of  the  secretaries." 

Immoral  Publications. — A  dissolute  life, 
especially  in  particular  classes  of  men,  is  one 
certain  way  of  .making  our  brother  to  offend, 
not  only  in  point  of  practice,  but  of  belief; 
and  there  is  another  method  of  producing  the 
same  effects,  nearly  allied  to  this,  and  that  is 
immoral  publications. 

These  have  the  same  tendency  with  bad 
examples,  both  in  propagating  vice  and  pro- 
moting infidelity  ;  but  they  are  still  more 
pernicious,  because  the  sphere  of  their  in- 
fluence is  more  extensive. 

A  bad  example,  though  it  operates  fatally, 
operates  comparatively  within  a  small  circum- 
ference. It  extends  only  to  those  who  are 
near  enough  to  observe  it,  and  fall  within  the 
reach  of  the  poisonous  infection  that  it  spreads 
around  it ;  but  the  contagion  of  a  licentious 
publication,  especially  if  it  be  (as  it  too  fre- 
quently is)  in  a  popular  and  captivating  shape, 
knows  no  bounds ;  it  flies  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  it  penetrates  the  obscure 
and  retired  habitations  of  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence, it  makes  its  way  into  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  into  the  hut  of  the  shepherd,  and 
the  shop  of  the  mechanic  ;  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions  ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  unsuspecting  and 
unguarded  minds  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ; 
and  to  them  its  "  breath  is  poison  and  its  touch 
death." 

W  hat,  then,  have  they  to  answer  for  who 
are  every  day  obtruding  these  publications  on 
the  world,  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  and 
forms,  in  history,  in  biography,  in  poems,  in 
novels,  in  dramatic  pieces ;  in  all  which  the 
prevailing  feature  is  universal  philanthropy 
and  discriminative  benevolence;  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has 
the  privilege  of  committing  whatever  irregu- 
larities he  thinks  fit ;  and  while  he  is  violating 
the  most  sacred  obligations,  insinuating  the 
most  licentious  sentiments,  and  ridiculing 
every  thing  that  looks  like  religion,  he  is 
nevertheless  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  ; 
and  though  he  may  perhaps  be  charged  with 
a  few  little  venial  foibles,  and  pardonable 
infirmities,  (as  they  are  called,)  yet  we  are 
assured  that  he  has,  notwithstanding,  the  very 
best  heart  in  the  world  ?  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
principles  of  our  youth  are  insensibly  and  al- 
most unavoidably  corrupted  ;  and  instead  of 
being  inspired,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  a  just 
detestation  of  vice,  they  are  furnished  with 
apologies  for  it,  which  they  never  forget,  and 
are  even  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  necessary 
part  of  an  accomplished  character. — Porteus' 
Lectures. 


"  For  the  Friend." 

The  demise  of  Oxiveh  Cope,  who  died  on 
his  nineteenth  anniversary,  has  struck  the 
hearts  of  his  acquaintances  with  poignant  re- 
gret. With  every  prospect  before  him  of  a 
long  career  on  earth,  he  has  been  transferred, 
it  is  reverently  hoped  and  believed,  to  the  bliss 
of  heaven.  His  death  furnishes  fresh  evidence 
of  the  evanescence  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and 
the  fallacy  of  human  hope.  It  announces  that 
the  dread  messenger  is  indeed  no  respecter  of 
persons — that  he  visits  the  joyous,  the  health- 
ful, and  the  young,  in  common  with  those 
whom  disease  and  age  have  burthened  with 
accumulated  infirmities.  His  devoted  family, 
while  dwelling  upon  the  affectionate  assiduity 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  the  bland  en- 
dearments of  his  social  virtues,  and  the  flatter- 
ing promises  of  his  opening  manhood,  naturally 
mourn  the  early  exit  of  such  a  son,  brother 
and  friend.  But  they  have  abundant  consola- 
tion in  the  retrospect  of  his  harmless  and  un- 
offending life — in  the  scrupulous  rectitude  of 
his  intentions,  and  the  moral  purity  of  his 
whole  character.  While  they  remember  the 
many  proofs  of  his  fond  sohcitude,  his  filial 
and  fraternal  attachment,  they  should  not  for- 
get that  he  possessed  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  another  world — a  serious  and  contem- 
plative mind,  a  clear  and  just  discernment, 
and  a  heart  imbued  with  the  truths  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion. 

Though  young,  his  judgment  was  nervous 
and  correct,  his  knowledge  exact  and  consider- 
able. He  has,  indeed,  left  a  vacancy,  and 
occasioned  a  blank  which  cannot  be  filled  or 
supplied  ;  but  he  precedes  those  who  now  weep 
his  departure  but  a  few  years,  and  only  enters 
before  them  upon  a  greater  and  more  glorious 
stage  of  being. 

Let  not  the  gay  and  the  youthful  of  his  own 
age,  try  to  escape  the  lesson  which  this  sad 
event  is  calculated  to  teach.  The  house  of 
mourning  is  impressively  admonitory — itserves 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  frivolous  dissipa- 
tion and  thoughtless  folly — its  agency  and  in- 
fluence are  more  important  and  salutary,  than 
those  of  the  house  of  feasting. 

"  On  trembling  wings  let  youthful  fancy  soar. 
Nor  al^vays  haunt  the  sunny  realms  of  jo^'." 

Let  those  who  mingle  with  the  giddy  throng 
in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure,  reflect  upon 
the  attenuated  thread  of  human  existence — 
that  it  may  be  cut  in  a  moment  by  a  relentless 
scissors — and  that  all  their  vain  projects  and 
presumptuous  hopes,  may  dissolve  at  once 
into  empty  nothing,  like  the  very  vanity  which 
produced  them.  The  deceased  but  a  few  days 
since  was  ruddy  with  health,  and  buoyant  with 
expectation — the  present  offered  only  joy  to 
his  acceptance,  and  the  future  was  bright 
with  its  splendid  promises,  Alas,  he  was 
marked  by  the  King  of  Terrors  for  his  prey, 
and  he  has  been  suddenly  numbered  with  his 
victims  !  The  example  emphatically  points  to 
the  sacred  injunction,  "'Be  ye  also  readv."' 

■  Z. 

True  religion  is  internal :  the  noblest  temple 
of  tlie  Deity,  is  the  heart  of  msin.^FeTnale 
Spectator. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  JEWS. 

The  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct 
class  of  persons  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  which  serve  to 
designate  them,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.  There  is  not  a  more  extraordinary  or 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  sa- 
cred literature  than  the  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  detail  with  which  Moses  and  the 
prophets  foretold  the  rebellion  and  wickedness 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  evils  which  their  sins 
should  bring  upon  them,  their  final  rejection 
as  the  peculiar  and  favoured  people  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  sad  catalogue  of  unparal 
leled  calamities  and  sufferings  whicji  should 
follovv  this  mournful  event. 

If  the  inspired  penmen  had  been  depicting 
events  that  were  transpiring  under  their  im- 
mediate observation,  they  could  not  have  writ 
ten  with  more  precision  or  confidence.  The 
literal  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies,  in  past 
ages  as  well  as  in  the  present,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Jews  among  us  as  a  distinct  body 
of  people,  furnish  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  revelation  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  infidels 
has  never  been  able  to  gainsay.  I  would  re 
spectfuUy  invite  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of"  The  Friend"  to  the  study  of  this  interest 
ing  subject,  particularly  the  prophecies  of 
Moses  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and,  as 
an  introduction  to  it,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pre- 
senting, for  insertion,  the  following  article, 
the  interest  and  value  of  which,  I  trust,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  its  length. 

"  Were  we  to  seek  a  single  word  wherewith 
to  confound  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  confute  all  their  arguments  againt  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture — that  word  would  be, 
the  Jews.  We  need  not  urge  either  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  fate  ever  since  the  days  of 
Abraham,  a  period  of  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  years,  nor  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion for  ages,  since  their  dispersion,  of  their 
exiled,  wandering,  miserable  race.  For  we 
have  only  to  read  a  multiplicity  of  prophecies 
concerning  them,  as  they  are  written  in  the 
earliest  records  in  the  world,  and,  without 
once  hinting  what  they  arc,  to  ask  whose  his- 
tory they  relate  ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a  man 
so  ignorant  in  any  country  under  heaven,  who 
would  not  answer  in  one  word,  tiie  Jews.  To 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  scriptural 
appeal  may  here  be  made  in  relation  to  facts 
of  which  all  are  witnesses — judge  ye  what  wc 
say.  It  is  needful  only  to  look  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  hear  Moses  and  the  propliets,  to  know 
that  the  word  must  have  been  of  God.  And 
he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

"  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and 
draw  out  a  sword  after  you  ;  and  your  land 
shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.  And 
upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of  you,  1  will 
send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts,  in  the  l:ind 
of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  soimd  of  a  shaken 
leaf  shall  chase  them  ;  and  ihcy  sliall  flee  as 
fleeing  from  a  sword  ;  and  they  shall  fall  when 
none  pursueth.  And  ye  shall  have  no  power 
to  stand  before  your  enemies.  And  ye  shall 
perish  among  the  heathen;  and  the  land  of 
your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.     And  they 


that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in  their 
iniquities  in  your  enemies'  land.  And  yet 
for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither 
will  I  abhor  them  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and 
to  break  my  covenant  with  them.*  And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and 
ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  hea- 
then, whither  the  Lord  will  lead  you.j  The 
Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before 
thine  enemies :  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way 
against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them ; 
and  shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with 
madness  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart :  and  thou  shalt  grope  at  noon  day  as 
the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou  shalt 
not  prosper  in  thy  ways  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no 
man  shall  save  thee.  Thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  given  to  another  people. 
There  shall  be  no  might  in  thine  hand.  The 
fruit  of  thy  land  and  all  thy  labours,  shall  a 
nation  which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up  ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed 
alway :  so  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  Thou 
shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and 
a  by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord 
shall  lead  thee.  All  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  over- 
take thee  till  thou  be  destroyed  :  because  thou 
hearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  : — and  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a 
sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for 
ever.  Because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness  of 
heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things  :  there- 
fore shall  thou  serve  thine  enemies,  which  the 
Lord  shall  send  against  thee,  in  hunger  and 
in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all 
things  ;  and  ho  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon 
thy  neck,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.|  If 
thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou 
mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name — 
The  Lord  thy  God  ;  then  the  Lord  will  make 
thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy 
seed,  even  great  plagues  and  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continu 
ancc.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the 
Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and 
to  multiply  you  ;  so  the  Lord  will  rejoice  over 
you  to  destroy  you,  and  to  bring  you  to 
nought ;  and  thou  shalt  be  plucked  from  ofl 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  And 
the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people, 
from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other ; — among  these  nations  thou  shalt  find 
no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
rest ;  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a  trembling 
heart,  and  failine  of  eyes,  and  sorrows  of  mind. 
And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  ; 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shall 
have  none  assurance  of  tliy  life.  In  the  morn- 
ing thou  shalt  say,  would  God  it  were  even  1 
and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  would  God  it  were 
morning  !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith 


thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes 
which  thou  shalt  see.* 

"  I  will  cause  them  to  be  removed  into  all 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  I  will  cast  them  out 
into  a  land  that  they  know  not,  where  I  will 
show  them  no  favour.  I  will  scatter  them  also 
among  the  heathen,  whom  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  have  known. f  I  will  deliver  them 
to  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
for  their  hurt,  to  be  a  reproach,  a  proverb,  a 
taunt,  and  a  curse,  in  all  places  whither  I  shall 
drive  them  ;  and  I  will  send  the  sword,  the 
famine,  and  the  pestilence  among  them,  till 
they  be  consumed  from  off  the  land  that  I  gave 
unto  them  and  to  their  fathers.  I  will  bereave 
them  of  children.:!:  I  will  deliver  them  to  be 
removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to 
be  a  curse,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing, 
and  a  reproach,  even  among  all  the  nations 
whither  I  have  driven  them.§  I  will  execute 
judgments  in  thee,  and  the  whole  remnant  of 
thee  will  I  scatter  into  all  the  winds. ||  I  will 
scatter  them  among  the  nations,  among  the 
heathens,  and  disperse  them  in  the  coun- 
tries.lT  They  shall  cast  their  silver  in  the 
streets,  and  their  gold  shall  be  removed  ;  their 
silver  and  their  gold  shall  not  be  able  to  de- 
liver them  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord; 
they  shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  neither  fill 
their  bowels  ;  because  it  is  the  stumbling- 
block  of  their  iniquity.  For  the  iniquity  of 
his  covetousness  was  I  wroth  and  smote  him.** 
I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  the  na- 
tions like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall 
not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth.ff 
Death  shall  be  chosen  rather  than  life  by  all 
the  residue  of  them  that  remain  of  this  evil  fa- 
mily, which  remain  in  all  the  places  whither 
I  have  driven  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
They  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations.:}::}: 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  convert  and  be  healed.  Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long?  and  he  answered.  Until  the  cities 
be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses 
without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate, 
and  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away,  and 
there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the 
land.§§  Though  they  go  into  captivity  before 
their  enemies,  thence  will  I  command  the 
sword,  and  it  shall  slay  them;  and  I  will  set 
mine  eyes  upon  them  for  evil  and  not  for 
good. nil  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  na- 
tions whither  I  have  driven  thee ;  but  I  will 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  correct  thee 
in  measure  ;  yet  will  I  not  utterly  cut  thee  off, 
or  leave  thee  wholly  unpunished. Iff  The 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  with- 
out a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without 
a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 
an  ephod,  and  without  teraphitn.  Afterward 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  shall 
fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter 
day! 
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All  these  predictions  respecting  the  Jews 
are  delivered  With  the  clearness  of  history,  and 
the  confidence  of  truth.  They  represent  the 
manner,  the  extent,  the  nature,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  dispersion,  their  persecu- 
tions, their  sufferings,  their  blindness,  their 
feebleness,  fearfulness,  and  faint-heartedness ; 
their  ceaseless  wanderings,  their  hardened  im- 
penitence, their  insatiable  avarice  ;  and  the 
grievious  oppression,  the  continued  spoliation, 
the  universal  mockery,  the  unextinguishable 
existence  and  unlimtted  diffusion  of  their  race. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 
PLAINNESS  OF  DRESS. 

In  looking  at  the  dress  of  some  of  our  young 
Friends,  the  mental  ejaculation  of  "Babylonish 
garments,"  often  arises,  and  as  the  subject  now 
opens  afresh  before  me,  the  case  of  Achem  is 
brought  into  view.  He  had  been  tempted  by  a 
goodly  Babylonish  garment,  which  in  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  of  his  heart  he  had  secreted, 
together  with  other  valuables,  and  discom- 
fiture attended  the  Israelites  until  they  were 
burned.  And  it  does  appear  to  me  that  weak- 
ness at  this  day  is  often  caused  to  individuals, 
and  through  them  to  the  body  at  large,  by 
neglecting  to  bear  in  this  particular  the  cross 
of  Him  who  wore  a  seamless  garment. 

It  has  been  aptly  said,  that  dress  is  not 
religion,  neither  is  the  hedge  the  fruit,  yet  the 
former  is  a  safeguard  to  the  latter.  In  many, 
very  many  instances,  the  verity  of  this  remark 
I  have  seen  exemplified,  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  young  people  of  our 
Society.  In  proportion  as  an  approximation 
to  the  world's  costume  is  permitted,  and  a 
consequent  departure  from  the  distinguishing 
dress  of  our  sect  indulged  in,  the  youth 
is  removed  from  the  watchful  care  of  his 
friends,  and  mingles  unremarked  in  the  ge- 
neral mass.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  remove 
restraint,  and  the  fallacious  reasoning  is 
adopted,  "  I  shall  not  now  be  known  as  a 
Quaker,  and  I  need  not  act  like  one ;  to  be 
sure  I  would  not  like  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  Society,  or  to  wound  my  parents  and 
friends,  as  I  should  do  if  I  wore,  a  plain  dress 
and  acted  so  and  so,  but  it  is  all  well  enough 
with  this  coat."  Thus  the  youth  who,  through 
parental  weakness,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
deviates  in  dress ^rsi,  is  too  often  found  next, 
to  throw  off  the  plain  language  as  inconsis- 
tent with  his  coat,  in  his  intercourse  with 
those  who  are  not  Friends,  still  using  it  to 
those  who  are,  thereby  engendering  duplicity 
or  double  acting.  Then  mingling  with  those 
who  are  habited  like  himself,  he  is  invited 

I to  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre — he  hesitates — 
conscience  remonstrates — but  the  reasoner 
says,  "  go  just  this  once,  thou  art  dressed  like 
the  rest  who  frequent  such  places,  thou  wilt 
not  be  known,"  and  better  resolutions  are 
over-persuaded,  and  he  goes  for  once :  this 
once  is  letting  down  the  bar  to  restraint,  and 
is  too  often  followed  by  the  total  prostration 
of  the  whole  hedge  which  Society  endeavours 
to  preserve  around  its  members. 

This  course  of  deviation  has  been  written 
in  the  experience  of  many  in  this  city,  and 
mournfully  have  some  of  them  to  reperuse  these 


records  of  their  journey,  as  they  behold  others 
treading  the  same  downward  path.  With 
sorrowful  hearts  they  behold  every  departure 
from  "  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel,"  in  the  inconsiderate  youth,  and  al- 
most with  bitterness  they  see  those  of  more 
mature  age,  by  little  and  little,  leaving  off  the 
simple  attire  of  our  ancient  Friends,  admitting 
to  their  summer  coats  the  lappel  which  is 
carefully  excluded  from  their  winter  ones, 
adding  to  their  winter  dress  the  rolling  collar 
of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  in  many  cases 
neglecting  with  the  changing  season  to  re- 
sume the  despised  habiliments  of  the  Society, 
till  eventually  the  Babylonish  garment  seems 
mournfully  to  befit  both  the  outer  and  in- 
ner man. 

How  necessary  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  the 
commandment  given  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet,  "  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen, 
for  the  customs  of  the  people  are  vain." 

X. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  statement 
in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  January  18. 

Third  anniversary  of  the  New  York  state 
Temperance  Society. 

"  The  society,  pursuant  to  notice,  met  last 
evening  in  the  2d  Presbyterian  church.  The 
president  (Chancellor  Walworth)  called  to 
order,  a  few  minutes  after  six. 

"  The  delegates  from  county  societies,  were 
in  attendance. 

"  Chancellor  Walworth  made  a  brief,  but 
interesting  and  eloquent  address  to  the  society. 
He  dwelt,  with  great  pleasure,  upon  the 
change  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  tem- 
perance ;  and  alluded  to  a  resolution  which, 
when  a  member  of  congress,  ten  years  ago,  he 
submitted,  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of 
discontinuing  the  whiskey  ration  to  soldiers,  and 
which  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  Now, 
the  secretary  of  war,  an  old  friend  of  temper- 
ance, boldly  recommends  this  most  salutary 
reform  in  our  army  regulations.  He  spoke, 
also,  of  the  grateful  fact,  that  nearly  four  hun- 
dred American  temperance  ships  are  afloat 
upon  the  ocean  !  In  view  of  these  auspicious 
fruits  of  temperance  efforts,  he  looked  forward 
to  the  period  when  respectable  citizens  would 
shrink  from  the  manufacture  and  vending  of 
liquor,  as  they  now  do  from  poisoning  a  neigh- 
bour's well  or  lighting  the  incendiary's  torch. 

"  The  recording  secretary  then  read  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  executive  committee.  One 
fact  is  too  gratifying  to  be  passed  even  now. 
It  is  that  more  than  four  thousand  citizens 
have  become  members  of  the  Monroe  county 
temperance  society  within  the  last  year. 

"  The  committee  state  the  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance that  some  insurance  companies 
have  reduced  their  rates  of  insurance  five  per 
cent,  on  temperance  ships  ! 

"  Mr.  Hopkins  earnestly  enforced,  for  half 
an  hour,  the  principles  of  total  abstinence. 
He  portrayed,  in  glowing,  but  living  colours, 
the  insatiate  appetites  of  an  habitual  drunkard. 
He  spoke,  also,  with  impressive  truth,  of  the 
perils  of  temperate  drinking. 

"  Mr.  H.  explained  the  difficulties  which 


kept  the  friends  of  a  temperate  drinker  from 
warning  him  of  his  danger.  With  that  class 
of  drinkers,  advice  and  caution  would  be  offen- 
sive, until  the  appetite  is  whetted  and  the  habit 
fixed — and  then  all  your  friendly  admonitions 
come  too  late.  A  temperate  drinker,  one  whose 
habits  are  verging  upon  intemperance,  will  tell 
you  he  despises  a  drunkard  above  all  other 
objects,  '  except  a  cold-water  man  /' 

"  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  of  Madison  county, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas,  experience  shows  that  all  efforts 
in  behalf  of  temperance,  founded  on  any  lower 
principle  than  that  of  total  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits,  are  unsuccessful,  and  when  it 
also  shows,  that  temperance  societies  are  the 
most  effectual  means  for  promoting  total  ab- 
stinence : — 

"  Resolved  therefore,  that  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  every  friend  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 
both  to  adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence, 
and  to  give  to  temperance  societies  the  aid  of 
his  name  and  influence. 

"  Mr.  Smith  spoke  over  an  hour,  with  elo- 
quent and  impressive  zeal,  in  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  fact,  that  of  the  300,000  drunkards  in 
the  United  States,  all — every  individual  of 
them,  had  been  temperate  drinkers.'  He  in- 
sisted that  at  least  one  tenth  of  all  temperate 
drinkers,  ultimately  fill  a  drunkard's  grave  ! 
To  make  a  whole  family  (no  matter  how  nu- 
merous, gifted  and  virtuous  that  family  may 
be)  miserable,  you  have  only  to  plant  one 
drunkard  in  it !" 

If  we  will  appear  Christians  indeed,  we  must 
lay  aside  those  heats  and  prejudices  we  have 
entertained  against  one  another  about  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  matters  ;  and  under  what 
denomination  soever  we  find  an  humble  and 
meek,  a  sober,  just,  pious,  and  conscientious 
Christian,  we  must  love  as  a  child  of  God,  and 
a  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  whether 
he  be  a  member  of  such  a  party  or  not. 

Fuller. 


Superficial  people  are  more  agreeable  the 
first  time  you  are  in  their  company,  than  ever 
afterwards.  Men  of  judgment  improve  every 
succeed/ng  conversation  :  beware  therefore  of 
judging  by  one  interview. — Dignity  of  Human 
Nature. 

Slaves  Emancipated. — The  Savannah  Geor- 
gian of  the  12th  inst.  says,  "  The  brig  Colom- 
bo, Weston,  cleared  yesterday  for  Norfolk, 
having  on  board  49  slaves,  emancipated  by  Dr. 
James  Bradley,  late  of  Oglethorpe  county, 
Geo.  upon  condition  of  their  emigrating  to 
Liberia." 

It  is  stated  tliat  of  1160  paupers  admitted 
to  the  Baltimore  almshouse  within  the  last 
year,  1006  are  known  to  have  been  reduced 
to  poverty  by  intemperance,  and  only  forty- 
five  are  known  to  have  been  of  temperate 
habits. 
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resist.  Virginia  will  be  a  free  state.  No 
thing,  we  are  almost  sure,  can  long  retard  the 
change.  The  population  of  western  Virginia 
is  chiefly  made  of  freemen,  as  that  of  eastern 
Virginia  is  of  slaves.  The  former  is  positively 
making  large  strides,  and  still  larger  relatively, 
in  wealth,  industry,  and  numbers.  It  must 
prevail  in  the  end,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  will  never 
swerve  from  their  purpose,  but  return  to  the 
charge  with  unabated  vigour.  It  was  not  till 
after  more  than  twenty  years  of  warfare,  that 
the  abolitionists  of  England  extorted  from  par- 
liament the  law  that  put  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade,  and  their  example  should  inspirit  all 
who  wage  the  desperate  strife  of  humanity 
against  the  selfishness  and  the  cupidity  of  our 
race. 

The  interest  which  we  know  our  readers 
to  take  in  this  subject  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
gratified  by  copious  extracts  from  the  debates 
and  papers  of  the  day  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. They  will  serve  as  land-marks  in  the 
history  of  the  abolition  of  human  slavery  in 
free  America. 


respondent,  of  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  is 
evidence  that  Scotland  is  not  behind  hand 
the  good  work. 


m 


It  is  understood  that  the  editor  of  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  and  the  president  of  the 
Cherokees,  are  now  in  this  city,  willing  to 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  their 
injured  nation  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights 
in  the  United  States'  court,  and  to  alleviate 
part  of  the  misery  inflicted  upon  them,  by 
withholding  their  annuity,  and  many  other 
cruel  acts,  to  which  in  their  present  weak 
state  they  are  compelled  to  submit. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  adult 
coloured  persons  will  be  held  this  evening  at 
7  o'clock,  in  Friends'  School-house,  in  Wil- 
ling's  Alley.  As  business  of  importance  will 
come  before  the  meeting,  a  general  attend- 
ance is  desirable.  Thos.  Booth,  Sec'y. 

Philad.  1  mo.  28,  1832. 
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FIRST  MONTH,  28,  1832. 


The  remonstrance  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  colour  of  this  city,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  our  last  paper,  having 
been  accidentally  omitted,  we  insert  it  to-day. 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  will  ever  so  far  forget  the 
long  established  principles  of  her  policy,  as 
to  listen  to  the  mischievous  and  groundless 
complaints  which  are  now  urged  in  certain 
quarters.  The  fears  which  are  now  enter- 
tained that  the  slave-holding  states  will  banish 
their  free  black  population,  are,  we  apprehend, 
unfounded ;  and  if  they  should  be  realized, 
what  have  we  to  dread  ?  That  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  south,  includes  industrious 
and  ingenious  mechanics  and  labourers,  who 
have  purchased  their  own  freedom — who  form 
at  this  moment  a  large  portion  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  southern  states,  and  who  will 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  every  community 
among  which  their  lot  is  cast.  There  is  ample 
room  in  our  state  for  thousands  of  free  blacks, 
who,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  would 
add  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  com- 
monwealth, without  endangering  its  peace  or 
security.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone, 
that  we  deprecate  the  clamour  which  it  is 
attempted  to  excite.  The  principles  of  justice 
are  immutable,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  flagrant  act  of  outrage  and  oppression, 
than  for  the  states  of  this  Union  to  unite  in 
expelling  by  force  the  free  blacks  from  our 
territory.  They  are  here,  in  consequence  of 
our  own  or  our  ancestors'  cupidity  and  tyranny, 
and  the  only  reparation  we  can  make,  is  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  their  lot — to  edu- 
cate— to  enlighten — to  befriend.  Whatever 
dismal  consequences  may  seem  to  our  purblind 
vision,  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  future,  we 
may  repose  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
great  maxim,  that  justice,  humanity,  liberty, 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity, are  all  insepa- 
rably connected  ;  that  no  real  evil  can  ever  re- 
sult from  a  conduct  springing  from  the  eternal 
rules  of  right  and  justice,  and  that  whenever 
we  hope  by  some  short  cut  of  expediency  to 
escape  seeming  or  threatening  evils,  or  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  honour,  wc  inevitably 
draw  down  upon  ourselves  a  far  greater  load 
of  calamity,  than  if  wc  had  pursued  through 
good  and  evil  report,  the  course  marked  out 
by  reason  and  religion. 

The  discussions  whicli  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  arc  of  a  character 
and  tendency  most  exliiiarating  and  unexpect- 
ed. It  has  not  been  in  vain  that  the  youth  of 
that  fine  state  have  been  trained  up  in  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  country 
north  of  tlie  Potomac  iias  been  constantly  pre- 
sented to  their  eyes.  Pressed  down  for  fifty 
years  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  large 
slave-holders — the  yeomanry  of  Viiginia  have 
at  length  made  themselves  heard,  and  speak 
with  a  voice  and  in  a  tone  which  nothing  can 


We  have  appropriated  more  space  in  the 
present  number  than  has  been  usual  with  us  to 
the  subject  of  temperance  and  temperance  so- 
cieties. This  interesting,  benevolent,  and  it 
may  emphatically  be  added,  Christian  enter- 
prise, is  daily  assuming  a  more  important  and 
imposing  aspect,  and  our  readers,  who  have  not 
access  to  the  New  York  "  Genius  of  Temper- 
ance," and  other  papers  whose  columns  are 
freely  opened  to  the  subject,  cannot  adequate- 
ly estimate  the  labours  and  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  appertain  to  the  eflfbrts  now  making 
to  diminish  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 
And  to  those  amongst  us  who  can  recur  to  the 
time  some  forty  years  ago,  when  our  monthly 
and  preparative  meetings,  all  of  them  in  efiect 
so  many  temperance  societies,  stemmed  the 
current  of  popular  prejudice  and  self-interest, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and 
through  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  the 
prospect  must  indeed  be  cheering.  From 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  our 
western  boundary,  numerous  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  have  been  formed, 
and  continually  are  increasing. 

Nor  is  the  activity  in  this  work  of  reforma- 
tion, restricted  to  any  particular  class  of  per- 
sons ;  rich  and  poor  participate  in  the  labour  ; 
and  that  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  most 
distinguished  for  talents— physicians,  slatesiren, 
legislators,  orators  and  jurists,  yield  themselves 
to  the  generous  impulse,  we  have  proof  in  the 
account  inserted  of  the  late  meeting  at  Albany, 
and  also  in  the  circumstance  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing on  tlic  subject  at  Washington,  wherein 
many  members  of  congress,  including  ex-pre- 
sident Adams — heads  of  departments,  &c.  co- 
operated, and  to  which  written  commmiications 
were  mado,  approbatory  of  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  by  another  of  our  former  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  by  the  present  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  well  known  that 
simultaneous  movements  of  a  similar  kind  arc 
making  in  Knijland  ;  the  short  account  from 
Belfast,  sliows  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Ireland;  and  the  extract,  furnished  by  a  cor- 


Brazil. — Advices  from  Rio  are  to  the  2d 
December.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser 
contains  extracts. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — The  re- 
gency publishes  that  the  assembly  have  declared 
free  all  slaves  to  be  hereafler  imported  from 
Africa.  Those  who  make  slaves  of  freemen 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  corporeal  punishment 
of  the  179th  article  of  the  criminal  law  ;  and 
importers  of  slaves  are  to  pay  <^200  for  each, 
and  the  slaves  shall  be  transported  again  to 
Africa  by  the  government.  All  persons  en- 
gaged in  or  privy  to  the  introduction  of  a  slave, 
are  considered  importers. 


Died,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  her  residence  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Sarah  Scattergood,  widow  of  Thomas 
Scattcrgood,  late  of  this  city,  in  the  81st  year  of  her 
age. 

Through  the  long  life  of  this  dear  friend  were  exem- 
plified Uie  benefits  resulting  from  tlie  early  care  of  her 
pious  parents,  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go ;  which,  co  operating  with  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  on  her  mind,  produced  fruits  of  humi- 
lity and  self-denial. 

Her  diffident  mind  induced  her  to  shrink  from  ob- 
servation; notwithstanding  which  she  was  called  by 
her  friends,  to  fill  important  services  in  our  religious 
Society,  and  was  many  years  in  the  station  of  an  elder 
therein. 

As  the  evening  of  her  day  advanced,  meekness,  hu- 
mility, and  tenderness  of  spirit,  continued  to  be  the 
covering  of  her  mind,  and  having  been  faithful  in  her 
love  and  allegiance  to  her  dear  Redeemer,  she  experi- 
enced Him  to  be  her  support,  through  protracted  in- 
disposition and  considerable  bodily  suffering.  The 
sweetness  and  calmness  whicli  prevailed  near  and  at 
the  solemn  close,  confirmed  her  surviving  friends  in 
the  persuasion,  that  her  purified  spirit  was  prepared 
to  enter  into  eternal  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  on  pcventh  day  afternoon  the  21st  inst.,  after 

nine  days'  illness,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  aged  nine  years  anil  seven  months. 

 ,  on  the  23d  inst.,  of  influenza,  terminating  in 

inflammation  of  the  brain,  Oliver  Cope,  son  of  Jasper 
Cope,  aged  19  years. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.,  Sarah, 

daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Savery. 
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Extracts  from  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of 
Negro  Slavery. 

(Concluded  fom  page  122.) 

I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  another  consequence  of 
slavery,  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  common- 
wealth, which  is,  that  it  retards  and  prevents  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  state.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  I  may  direct  your  attention  to  the  simple  fact, 
that,  in  the  whole  district  of  country  lying  on  the  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  white  population  has  increased 
but  61,332  in  forty  years,  much  less  than  either  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  increased 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  great  effect  of  sla- 
very in  retarding  the  growth  of  population  will  be 
made  manifest  by  comparing  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Virginia  with  the  number  in  New  York  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  In  1790,  the  population  of  Virginia 
was  at  least  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  New  York.  In  1830,  the  whole  population  of  Vir- 
ginia was  1,216,299  ;  thatof  New  York  was  1,934,409. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  have  increased  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  ra- 
pidly as  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia ;  and  the  former 
has  one-third  more  inhabitants  than  the  latter  at  this 
time,  notwithstanding  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
former  is  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  If  we 
compare  the  population  of  the  other  slave-holding  with 
that  of  the  non-skve-holding  states,  we  shall  find  si- 
milar results  arising  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  if  we 
institute  the  same  sort  of  comparison  between  some  of 
our  oldest  and  thickest  settled  counties  and  some  of 
the  counties  in  the  eastern  states,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  never  exceed  thirty -nine, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  amount  to  from  one  to  two 
hundred  to  the  square  mile.  These  facts  are  within 
the  knowledge,  or  reach,  of  every  member  of  this 
house ;  and  those  who  have  attended  to  the  facts  I  have 
stated,  as  to  the  carelessness  of  the  slaves  in  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  the  indolence  of  the  vi'hiles,  in  all 
slave-holding  countries,  can  readily  account  for  the 
difference  wliich  exists  as  to  population,  between  the 
slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  states. 

Having  now,  sir,  (in  a  most  imperfect  manner,  I 
admit,)  attempted  to  depict  some  of  the  many  evils  of 
slavery  wliich  we  already  experience,  let  us  inquire 
what  must  be  the  ultimate  consequence  of  retaining 
them  among  us.  To  my  mind,  the  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry mast  be  both  obvious  and  appalling.  It  is,  sir, 
that  the  time  will  come,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when 
we  shall  be  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war, 
which  will  not  end  until  both  sides  have  suffered 
much;  until  the  land  shall  every  where  be  red  with 
human  blood,  and  until  the  slaves  or  the  whites  are 
,  totally  exterminated.  Shall  I  be  told,  sir,  that  these 
I  are  unfounded  apprehensions  ?  that  they  are  nothing 
but  the  exaggerations  of  a  heated  imagination  ?  Such 
a  reply  will  not  convince  me,  that  I  am  in  error,  or 
I  satisfy  that  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
I  concur  in  the  opinioQs  I  have  expressed.   Let  not 


gentlemen  "  put  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls," 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  fear,  not  of  reason,  which  is  call- 
ing on  them,  from  every  quarter  of  this  commonwealth, 
to  remove  from  the  land  the  heavy  curse  of  slavery. 
If,  sir,  gentlemen  will  listen  to  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  humbly 
hope  that  I  shall  succeed  in  satisfying  them,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  history,  and  if  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived, when  causes  have  ceased  to  produce  their  legi- 
timate results,  that  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  which 
I  have  predicted  our  slave  system  must  result,  if  per- 
sisted in,  is  as  inevitable  as  any  event  which  has  not 
already  transpired. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  not  to  be  disputed,  that 
our  slaves,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  are  now, 
and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
liberty — and  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  whenever  the 
proportion  of  slaves  in  this  state,  to  our  white  popula- 
tion, shall  have  become  so  great  as  to  inspire  them 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  that 
then  an  effort  will  be  made  by  them  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. What  the  proportion  between  the  slaves  and 
the  freemen  must  be  which  will  embolden  the  former 
to  make  such  an  attempt,  it  is  not  material  for  me  to 
inquire ;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  any  disproportion, 
however  great,  will  have  that  effect,  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  it  must  be  made  with- 
in a  period  so  short,  that  many  of  us  may  expect  to 
witness  it.  And  I  need  not  go  into  an  inquiry  whether 
or  not  such  an  attempt  can,  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances,  be  attended  with  success ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  whenever  it  is  made,  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  servile  war  ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  hu- 
man nature  generally,  and  from  what  we  hear  of  the 
spirit  manifested  by  both  parties  in  the  late  South- 
ampton rebellion,  it  is  very  evident  that  such  a  war 
must  be  one  of  extermination,  happen  when  it  will. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  positions  I  have  taken 
cannot  be  shaken  or  controverted,  I  proceed  to  make  a 
statement  of  facts,  and  to  submit  a  table  I  have  made 
out,  containing  several  calculations,  showing  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  the  white  and  coloured  population  in 
eastern  Virginia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Brunswick  and 
Halifax  in  the  last  forty  years,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house ;  and  from  which  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
prove  very  satisfactorily :  1st,  that  the  coloured  popu- 
lation are  rapidly  gaining  on  the  whites  ;  2dly,  that 
that  gain  must  be  much  more  rapid  in  time  to  come 
than  it  has  been  in  times  past;  And,  3dly,  that  in  a 
short  period  the  proportion  of  the  slaves  to  the  whites, 
must  become  so  great,  that  the  consequences  which  I 
have  predicted,  and  which  are  so  much  to  be  depre- 
cated, must  ensue. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  eastern  Virginia, 

was  of  whites,  314,523 
coloured,  289,425 

In  1830,  it  was  whites,  375,855 
coloured,  457,013 

Increase  in  40  years  of  whites,  61,332 
coloured,  167,588 

Majority  of  whites  in  1790,  25,098 
coloured  in  1830,  81,078 

Gain  of  coloured  in  40  years,  106,176 

If  both  kinds  of  population  continue  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratios  for  the  next  40  years,  the  population  of 
E.  Virginia  will  be,  in  1870,  whites,  449,147 
coloured,  722,080 

Majority  of  coloured,  272,933 

The  population  of  Brunswick  county  was,  in  1790, 
whites,  5,919 
coloured,  6,908 

In  1830,  it  was  of  whites,  5,397 
coloured,  10,370 

Decrease  of  whites  in  40  years,  522 
nearly  equal  to  9  per  cent. 


Increase  of  coloured,  3,464 

equal  to  50  per  cent. 
Gain  of  coloured  in  40  years,  3,986 
Should  the  whites  decrease  and  the  coloured  in- 
crease, for  40  years  to  come,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
population  will  then  stand  thus,  whites,  4,912 
coloured,  15,558 
The  coloured  being  at  that  time,  more  than  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  whites. 

In  1790,  HaUfax  had,  whites,  .  8,931 

coloured,  5,791 
In  1830,  of  whites,  12,915 
coloured,  15,117 
Increase  in  40  years  of  whites,  3,984 
equal  to  44  per  cent. 

of  coloured,  9,326 
equal  to  161  per  cent. 
Gain  of  coloured  in  40  years,  5,344 
If  both  increase  in  the  same  ratios,  to  the  year 
1870,  the  population  will  stand  thus,  whites,  18,597 

coloured,  39,455 
or  two  coloured  to  one  white. 
A  part  of  the  table  I  have  just  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
extracted  from  the  petition  referred  to  your  select 
committee  from  the  county  of  Hanover.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  there  are  several  coimlies  in  the 
state,  in  which  the  slaves  are  twice,  and  many  others 
in  which  they  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
whites  ;  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  if  tho 
two  kinds  of  population  increase  in  the  same  ratio  for 
the  next,  that  they  have  done  for  the  last  forty  years, 
the  slaves  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  from  three 
to  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  in  those  coun- 
ties. 

But,  sir,  having  said  enough  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
able man,  that  the  slaves  are  rapidly  gaining  on  the 
whites,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  they  must  gain  upon  them  much  more  ra- 
pidly  ln  time  to  come,  than  they  have  done  in  time 
past.  The  population  of  every  country  must  of  neces- 
sity be  limited  to  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it 
affords,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no  increase  of  po- 
pulation in  countries  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  so 
numerous  as  to  consume  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  The  population  of 
China  has  long  been  stationary,  not  being  greater  now 
than  it  was  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago. 
In  other  old  settled  countries,  such  as  Holland,  France, 
and  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  increase  of 
population  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  new  countries 
in  which  provisions  are  abundant,  like  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  some  others,  population  doubles  it- 
self in  from  ten  to  twelve  years ;  and  in  the  whole 
United  States  it  doubles  itself  in  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  as  has  been  ascertained  from  actual  enu- 
merations, independent  of  emigration  from  abroad. 
The  means  of  subsistence  in  every  country  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  the 
quantity  of  these  products  depends  very  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated.  Eng- 
land, for  example,  sustains  three  times  as  many  inha- 
bitants, owing  to  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  it 
would  do,  if  cultivated  as  lands  are  in  Virginia.  And 
every  country  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  free, 
will  sustain  double  as  great  a  population  as  one  in 
which  slavery  exists.  In  attempting,  then,  to  ascer- 
tain what  number  of  inhabitants  Virginia  will  main- 
tain, we  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  number  of  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  in  countries  in  which 
agriculture  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  but  by 
the  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  soil  by  our  mode  of  cultivation.  Es- 
timating the  population  which  Virginia,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  will  support, 
upon  that  principle,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  it  can 
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never  sustain  more  tlian  one-third  in  addition  to  its 
present  population.  Tiic  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
in  eastern  Virginia,  according  to  the  census  of  1830, 
is  832,868;  by  adding  one-tiiird  toHhis  number  J  ascer- 
tain tlie  whole  number  of  inhabitants  which  eastern 
Virginia  can  support,  to  be  1,110,490.  That  this  es- 
timate is  sutficicntly  high,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
there  are  seventecn"counties  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
which  have  a  smaller  population  now  than  they  had 
forty  years  ago,  that  there  are  many  others  which  have 
scarcely  increased  at  all  in  that  period,  and  probably 
many  more  which  have  decreased  in  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.  And  the  additional  fact  furnished  by 
the  statement  made  out  by  the  auditor  for  the  con- 
vention, that  in  the  two  great  eastern  divisions  of  the 
state  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  tlie  ocean,  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  been  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  per 
cent  per  annum  for  many  years  past.  Again,  sir,  it 
has  been  ascertained  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
whole  slave  population  in  the  United  States  increases 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year,  and 
doubles  itself  in  about  twenty -eight  years.  Supposing 
the  whole  coloured  population  of  eastern  Virginia  to 
double  itself  in  that  period,  it  will  in  the  year  1858 
amount  to  914,026,  or  more  than  the  entire  population 
of  that  part  of  the  state  at  present,  and  within  196,- 
474  of  as  many  as  it  can  ever  contain  :  consequently, 
there  will  then  be  but  one  wliite  to  every  five  coloured 
inhabitants  in  that  portion  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  I  may  be  asked  why  I  assume  that  the  coloured 
population  is  to  continue  to  increase  as  heretofore, 
and  that  the  white  will  decrease  as  the  coloured  ad- 
vances. To  such  a  question  I  should  reply,  because 
the  checks  upon  the  increase  of  population  growing 
out  of  the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  operate 
exclusively  upon  the  white  people.  One  of  the  ini- 
mediate  etfects  of  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  in 
all  thickly  settled  countries,  is  tliat  it  so  limits  the 
number  of  marriages,  that  the  number  of  children  born 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths  in  any 
given  period.  How  far  this  cause  operates  in  eastern 
Virginia,  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  that  notwith- 
standing the  entire  white  population  of  that  part  of 
the  state,  was  greater  by  96,600  in  1820,  than  that  of 
western  Virginia,  yet  the  number  of  whites  under  five 
years  old  was  two  thousand  greater  in  1830,  in  west- 
ern than  in  eastern  Virginia.  I  will  mention  an- 
other fact,  wiiich  proves  conclusively  that  this  cause 
does  not  at  all  retard  the  growth  of  our  coloured  popu- 
lation, and  will  show  its  etfects  as  to  both  kinds  of 
population  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  ;  it  is,  that 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  the  whole  number  of 
the  coloured  population  in  eastern  Virginia, "under  ten 
years  of  age,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand,  whilst  the  number  of  whites,  of  a  corre- 
sponding age,  was  but  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand,  making  a  diftcrcnce  in  favour  of  the  former 
of  nearly  forty-five  thousand.  Another  of  the  imme- 
diate checks  upon  the  increase  of  population,  in  densely 
inhabited  countries,  arising  f/om  the  want  of  means  of 
subsistence,  is  tiic  number  of  poor  persons  who  per- 
ish, in  times  of  great  scarcity,  from  hunger.  If  there 
ever  be  any  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  state,  who  perish 
from  want,  they  must  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
white  people,  who  have  no  person  able  to  relieve  them, 
interested  in  preserving  their  lives.  The  slave  is  al- 
ways secure  from  this  danger,  the  master  being  al- 
ways prompted  bj'  motives  of  interest  to  sell,  if  not 
able  to  support  him.  Another,  and  flie  principal 
check  u|)on  the  increase  of  the  population  of  this  state, 
is  the  iijiniense  emigration  from  it.  This  check  has 
hitherto  operated  pretty  equally  ujion  all  classes  of  our 
inhabitants,  and  the  gain  of  the  l)!ncks  has  not  been 
greater  than  can  readily  be  accounted  for  upon  other 
principles  which  I  have  mentioned  already.  But,  sir, 
the  time  has  come,  when  the  emigration  must  bo  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  white  population.  All 
the  slates  of  this  Union  will  over  continue  open  to  such 
of  our  while  people  as  may  choose  to  enter  them.  Oii  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  stales  have  been  long  closed 
against  our  coloured  population  ;  and  even  the  south- 
era  slates,  to  which  in  times  past  so  many  thousands 
of  slaves  have  been  carried,  have  at  length  become 
alarmed  at  the  immense  number  of  slaves  among  them, 
and  are  taking  decisive  measures  for  excluding  any 
more  of  thoni  being  carried  there  in  future.  The  le- 
gislature of  Louisiana  has  recently  passed  an  act  to 
exclude  slaves  from  that  stale  under  very  severe  pen- 


alties. The  gentleman,  from  Mecklenburg,  (Mr. 
Goode,)  attributed  the  passage  of  that  act  to  the  action 
of  this  assembly  at  its  present  session,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slaves ;  but  unfortunately  for  that  idea,  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  was  passed  a  short  time 
before  this  legislature  convened.  I  also  learn  from 
the  newspapers,  that  the  legislatures  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  the  rest  of  the  slave-holding 
states,  are  about  to  adopt  the  same  policy  with  Loui- 
siana. The  market  for  slaves  may  be  considered, 
then,  as  closed  for  ever,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  blacks  will  continue  to  in- 
crease without  any  check  whatsoever  ;  the  slave-hold- 
ers will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  find  them  employ- 
ment, to  drive  ofl'  their  poor  white  tenants  from  their 
lands  ;  the  small  slave-liolders  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  out  and  remove,  until  in  the  course  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  the  disproportion  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites,  will  become  so  great,  that  the  slaves 
will  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  then  the  con- 
sequences which  I  have  predicted,  and  which  is  so 
much  to  be  deprecated,  will  inevitably  ensue. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

In  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  "  The  Friend" 
was  republished  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
great  man,  attributed  to  the  French  mathema- 
tician, Biot.  Tlie  details  therein  given  of  the 
supposed  insanity  of  Newton,  were  of  painful 
interest,  and  scarcely  less  so  was  the  opinion 
as  to  the  early  failure  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
insinuation,  that  his  theological  writings  were 
composed  after  his  mind  had  lost  its  vigour. 
A  more  detailed  biography  of  Newton  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Dr.  Brewster,  in 
which  all  these  opinions  are  examined  with 
candour,  and  refuted.  The  work  itself  may 
be  recommended  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, although  necessarily  full  of  mathematical 
and  scientific  investigation.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract the  impressions  which  may  have  been 
conveyed  by  our  former  selection,  we  have 
marked  several  passages  which  breathe  the 
spirit  of  Christian  philosophy. 

"  The  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  by 
general  consent  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
those  great  men  who  have  been  the  ornaments 
of  their  species.  However  imposing  be  the 
attributes  with  which  time  has  invested  the 
sages  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  and  neither  the 
partiality  of  rival  nations,  nor  the  vanity  of  a 
presumptuous  age,  has  ventured  to  dispute  the 
ascendency  of  his  genius.  The  philosopher,* 
indeed,  to  whom  posterity  will  probably  as- 
sign the  place  next  to  Newton,  has  charac- 
terized the  P/incipia  as  pre-eminent  above 
all  the  productions  of  human  intellect,  and 
has  thus  divested  of  extravagance  the  con- 
temporary encomium  upon  its  author, 

Ncc  fas  est  propius  mortoli  attingere  Divos. 

Hax-vev. 

So  near  the  gods — man  cannot  nearer  go. 

"The  biography  of  an  individual  so  highly 
renowned  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  general  in- 
terest. Thougli  his  course  may  have  lain  in 
the  vale  of  private  life,  and  may  have  been 
unmarked  with  tiiosc  dramatic  events  which 
tlirf)w  a  lustre  even  round  pori.«hable  names, 
yet  the  inquiring  spirit  will  explore  the  his- 
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tory  of  a  mind  so  richly  endowed, — will  study 
its  intellectual  and  moral  phases,  and  will 
seek  the  shelter  of  its  authority  on  those  great 
questions  which  reason  has  abandoned  to  faith 
and  hope. 

"  If  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  men  of  or- 
dinary talent  are  recorded  for  our  instruction, 
how  interesting  must  it  be  to  follow  the  most 
exalted  genius  through  the  incidents  of  com- 
mon life  ; — to  mark  the  steps  by  which  he 
attained  his  lofty  pre-eminence  ;  to  see  how 
he  performs  the  functions  of  the  social  and 
domestic  compact ;  how  he  exercises  his  lofty 
powers  of  invention  and  discovery ;  how  he 
comports  himself  in  the  arena  of  intellectual 
strife  ;  and  in  what  sentiments,  and  with  what 
aspirations  he  quits  the  world  which  he  has 
adorned. 

"  In  almost  all  these  bearings,  the  life  and 
writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  abound  with  the 
richest  counsel.  Here  the  philosopher  will 
learn  the  art  by  which  alone  he  can  acquire 
an  immortal  name.  The  moralist  will  trace 
the  lineaments  of  a  character  adjusted  to  all 
the  symmetry  of  which  our  imperfect  nature 
is  susceptible ;  and  the  Christian  will  con- 
template with  delight  the  high-priest  of  sci- 
ence quitting  the  study  of  the  material  uni- 
verse,— the  scene  of  his  intellectual  triumphs, 
— to  investgate  with  humility  and  patience 
the  mysteries  of  his  faith." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Brewster's  account  of 
Newton's  supposed  insanity,  the  interest  of 
which  will  excuse  its  length. 

"  An  event  however  occurred  which  will 
ever  form  an  epoch  in  his  history ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  incident  has 
been  for  more  than  a  century  unknown  to  his 
own  countrymen,  and  has  been  accidentally 
brought  to  light  by  the  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Huygens.  This  event  has 
been  magnified  into  a  temporary  aberration  of 
mind,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a 
cause  scarcely  adequate  to  its  production. 

"  While  he  was  attending  divine  service  in 
a  winter  morning,  he  had  left  in  his  study  a 
favourite  little  dog  called  Diamond.  Upon 
returning  from  chapel  he  found  that  it  ]fad 
overturned  a  lighted  taper  on  his  desk,  which' 
set  fire  to  several  papers  on  which  he  had  re- 
corded the  results  of  some  optical  experi- 
ments. These  papers  are  said  to  have  con- 
tained the  labours  of  many  years,  and  it  haa 
been  stated  that  when  Mr.  Newton  perceived 
the  magnitude  of  his  loss,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
Diamond,  Diamond,  little  do  you  know  the 
mischief  you  have  done  me  !"  It  is  a  curioud 
circumstance  that  Newton  never  refers  to  the 
experiments  which  he  is  said  to  have  lost  onr 
this  occasion,  and  his  nephew,  I\Ir.  Conduitj 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  event  itself.  The 
distress,  however,  which  it  occasioned,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  deep  as  to  affect  even  the 
powers  of  his  understanding. 

"  This  extraordinary  effect  was  first  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  the  Life  of  Newton  I 
by  M.  Biot,  who  received  the  following  ac- 
count of  it  from  the  celebrated  M.  Van  Swin- 
don. 

"  '  There  is  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
celebrated  Huygens  a  small  journal  in  folio, 
in  which  he  used  to  note  down  different  oc- 
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currencea.  It  is  side  i,  No.  8,. p.  112,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  librai'y  of  Leyden.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  written  by  Iluygens  himself, 
with  whose  handwriting  I  am  well  acquainted, 
having  liad  occasion  to  peruse  several  of  his 
manuscripts  and  autograph  letters.  '  On  the 
22th  May,  1694,  M.  Colin,  a  Scotsman,  in- 
formed me  that  eighteen  months  ago  the  illus- 
trious geometer,  Isaac  Newton,  had  become  in- 
sane, either  in  consequence  of  his  too  intense 
application  to  his  studies,  or  from  excessive 
grief  a  t  having  lost,  by  fire,  his  chymical  labo- 
ratory and  several  manuscripts.  When  he 
came  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cainbridge,  he  made 
some  observations  which  indicated  an  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  He  was  immediately  taken  care 
of  by  his  friends,  who  confined  him  to  his  house, 
and  applied  remedies,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  now  so  far  recovered  his  health  that  he  be- 
gan to  understand  the  Principia.''  "  Huygens 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Leibnitz,  in  a 
letter  dated  8th  June,  1694,  to  which  Leibnitz 
replies  in  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  "  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  received  information  of  the  cure  of 
Mr.  Newton,  at  the  same  time  that  I  at  first 
heard  of  his  illness,  which  doubtless  must  have 
been  very  alarming.  '  It  is  to  men  like  you 
and  him,  sir,  that  I  wish  a  long  life.'  " 

"  The  first  publication  of  the  preceding 
statement  produced  a  strong  sensation  among 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Newton.  They 
could  not  easily  believe  in  the  prostration  of 
that  intellectual  strength  which  had  unbarred 
the  strongholds  of  the  universe.  The  unbro- 
ken equanimity  of  Newton's  mind,  the  purity 
of  his  moral  character,  his  temperate  and  ab- 
stemious life,  his  ardent  and  unaffected  piety, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  imaginative  powers, 
all  indicated  a  mind  which  was  not  likely  to 
be  overset  by  any  affliction  to  which  it  could 
be  exposed.  The  loss  of  a  few  experimental 
records  could  never  have  disturbed  the  equili- 
brium of  a  mind  like  his.  If  they  were  the  re- 
cords of  discoveries,  the  discoveries  themselves 
indestructible  would  have  been  afterward 
given  to  the  world.  If  they  were  merely  the 
details  of  experimental  results,  a  little  time 
could  have  easily  reproduced  them.  Had 
these  records  contained  the  first  fruits  of  early 
genius — of  obscure  talent,  on  which  fame  had 
not  yet  shed  its  rays,  we  might  have  supposed 
that  the  first  blight  of  such  early  ambition 
would  have  unsettled  the  stability  of  an  un- 
tried mind.  But  Newton  was  satiated  with 
fame.  His  mightiest  discoveries  were  com- 
pleted and  diffused  over  all  Europe,  and  he 
must  have  felt  himself  placed  on  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  ambition.  The  incredulity 
which  such  views  could  not  fail  to  encourage 
was  increased  by  the  novelty  of  the  informa- 
tion. No  English  biographer  had  ever  alluded 
to  such  an  event.  History  and  tradition  were 
equally  silent,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  a  member  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  the  first  philosopher  in  Europe, 
could  have  lost  his  reason  without  the  dreadful 
fact  being  known  to  his  own  countrymen. 

"  But  if  the  friends  of  Newton  were  surpris- 
ed by  the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  they  were 
distressed  at  the  view  which  was  taken  of  it 
by  foreign  philosophers.    While  one  main- 


tained that  the  intellectual  exertions  of  New- 
ton had  terminated  with  the  publication  of  the 
Principia,  and  that  the  derangement  of  his 
mind  was  the  cause  of  his  abandoning  the  sci- 
ences, others  indirectly  questioned  the  sinceri- 
ty of  his  religious  views,  and  ascribed  to  the 
aberration  of  his  mind  those  tlieological  pur- 
suits which  gilded  his  declining  age.  'But 
the  fact,'  says  M.  Biot,  'of  the  derangement 
of  his  intellect,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  it,  will  explain  why,  after  the  \mh\\- 
cation  of  the  Principia  in  1687,  Newton, 
though  only  forty-five  years  old,  never  more 
published  a  new  work  on  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence, but  contented  himself  with  giving  to  the 
world  those  which  he  had  composed  long  be- 
fore that  epoch,  confining  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  those  parts  which  might  require  de- 
velopment. We  may  also  remark,  that  even 
these  developments  appear  always  to  be  de- 
rived from  experiments  and  observations  for- 
merly made,  such  as  the  additions  to  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Principia,  published  in 
1713,  the  experiments  on  thick  plates,  those 
on  diffraction,  and  the  chymical  queries  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Optics  in  1704  ;  for  in  giving 
an  account  of  these  experiments  Newton  dis- 
tinctly says  that  they  were  taken  from  ancient 
manuscripts  which  he  had  formerly  composed; 
and  he  adds,  that  though  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  extending  them,  or  rendering  them  more 
perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do  this, 
these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his  way. 
Thus  it  appears  that  thougii  he  had  recovered 
his  health  sufficiently  to  understand  all  his  le- 
searches,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  them,  and  useful  alterations,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia, 
for  which  he  kept  up  a  very  active  mathemati- 
cal correspondence  with  Mr.  Cotes,  yet  he 
did  not  wish  to  undertake  new  labours  in  tliose 
departments  of  science  where  he  had  done  so 
much,  and  where  he  so  distinctly  saw  what  re 
mained  to  be  done.'  Under  the  influence  of 
the  same  opinion,  M.  Biot  finds  '  it  extremely 
probable  that  his  dissertation  on  the  scale  of 
heat  was  written  before  the  fire  in  his  labora- 
tory ;'  he  describes  Newton's  conduct  about 
the  longitude  bill  as  'almost  puerile  on  so 
solemn  an  occasion,  and  one  which  might 
lead  to  the  strangest  conclusions,  particularly 
if  we  refer  to  the  fatal  accident  which  Newton 
had  suffered  in  1695.' 

"  The  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Place  view- 
ed the  illness  of  Newton  in  a  light  still  more 
painful  to  his  friends.  He  maintained  that  he 
never  recovered  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  Newton's  theological 
inquiries  did  not  commence  till  after  that  af- 
flicting epoch  of  his  life.  He  even  commis- 
sioned Professor  Gautier  of  Geneva  to  make 
inquiries  on  this  subject  during  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, as  if  it  concerned  the  interests  of  truth 
and  justice  to  show  that  Newton  became  a 
Christian  and  a  theological  writer  only  after 
the  decay  of  his  strength  and  the  eclipse  of  his 
reason. 

"  Such  having  been  the  consequences  of  the 
disclosure  of  Newton's  illness  by  the  manu- 
script of  Huygens,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  interests  of 


Christianity  itself,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
history  of  that  indisposition  wliich  seems  to 
have  been  so  much  misrepresented  and  mis- 
applied. From  the  ignorance  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  event  which  has  prevailed  for  such  a 
long  period  in  England,  it  might  have  been  urged 
with  some  plausibility  that  Huygens  has  mis- 
taken the  real  import  of  the  information  that 
was  conveyed  to  him  ;  or  that  the  Scotchman 
from  whom  he  received  it  had  propagated  an 
idle  and  a  groundless  rumour.  But  we  are,  for- 
tunately, not  confined  to  this  very  reasonable 
mode  of  defence.  There  exists  at  Cambridge 
a  manuscript  journal  written  by  Mr.  Abraham 
de  la  Pryme,  who  was  a  student  in  the  uni- 
versity while  Newton  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity. 
This  manuscript  is  entitled  '  Ephemeris  Vitce, 
or  Diary  of  my  own  Life,  containing  an  ac- 
count likewise  of  the  most  observable  and  re- 
markable things  that  I  have  taken  notice  of 
from  my  youth  up  hitherto.'  Mr.  de  la  Pryme 
was  born  in  1671,  and  begins  the  diary  in 
1G85.  This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  collateral  descendant,  George  Pryme, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  whom  I  have  been  indebted  for  the 
following  extract. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Ai/iulet. 

ACTUAI.  STATE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON 
THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

(Continued  I'rotn  page  124.) 

The  character  of  these  industrious  colonists 
is  exceedingly  correct  and  moral,  their  minds 
strongly  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  their 
manners  serious  and  decorous,  and  their  do- 
mestic habits  remarkably  neat  and  comfortable. 
They  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
originally  brought  up  in  the  frugal  and  pains- 
taking habits  of  the  people  of  the  country  from 
whence  they  were  sent,  and  received,  when 
young,  the  moral,  religious,  and  literary  in- 
struction of  white  people  in  their  class  of  life. 
These  they  have  brought  with  them,  and 
they  practise  them  with  more  effect  as  they 
have  no  bad  examples  to  mislead  them.  Those 
who  have  visited  them  speak  highly  of  their 
appearance  and  mode  of  living.  They  are  a 
comely  and  well-formed  race  of  negroes,  neat 
and  clean  in  their  persons,  modest  and  civil  in 
their  manners,  and  regular  and  comfortable  in 
their  dwellings.  Their  houses  are  well-built, 
ornamented  with  gardens  and  other  pleasing 
decorations,  and  on  the  inside  are  remarkably 
clean — the  walls  well  white-washed,  and  the 
rooms  neatly  furnished.  They  are  very  hos- 
pitable to  strangers,  and  many  English  naval 
officers  on  the  station  have  been  invited  to  dine 
with  them,  and  joined  in  their  meals,  which 
were  wholesome  and  good.  The  man  of  the 
bouse  regularly  said  grace,  both  before  and 
after  meat,  with  much  solemnity,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  family  with  great 
seeming  sincerity.  They  all  speak  good  Eng- 
lish, as  their  native  language,  and  without  any 
detect  of  pronunciation.  They  are  well  sup- 
plied with  books,  particularly  bibles  and 
liturgies.  They  have  pastors  of  their  own 
colour,  and  meeting-houses  in  which  divine 
service  is  well  and  regularly  performed  every 
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Sunday  ;  and  they  have  four  schools  at  Mcsu- 
rado,  and  three  at  Caldwell.  By  one  ship 
alone  they  received  500  volumes,  presented  by 
Dartmouth  college,  and  several  boxes  and 
packets  of  school-books,  sent  by  friends^  at 
Boston. 

The  complete  success  of  this  colony  is  a 
proof  that  negroes  are,  by  proper  care  and  at- 
tention, as  susceptible  of  the  habits  of  industry 
and  the  improvements  of  social  life  as  any 
other  race  of  human  beings  ;  and  that  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  black 
people  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  means  of 
such  colonies,  is  not  chimerical.  Wherever 
the  influence  of  this  colony  extends,  llie  slave- 
trade  has  been  abandoned  by  the  natives,  and 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  legitimate  commerce 
established  in  its  place.  They  not  only  live  on 
terms  of  harmony  and  good-will  together,  but 
the  colonists  are  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  by  those  of  their  own  colour, 
and  the  force  of  their  example  is  likely  to  have 
a  strong  effect  in  inducing  the  people  about 
them  to  adopt  it.  A  few  colonies  of  this  kind, 
scattered  along  the  coast,  would  be  of  infinite 
value  in  improving  the  natives.  They  would 
much  sooner  acquire  their  confidence  and 
esteem,  as  not  exciting  that  jealousy  which 
foreigners  always  cause  ;  and  the  very  example 
of  their  own  race,  thus  raised  in  the  moral  and 
social  scale,  would  be  the.  strongest  motive  to 
induce  others  to  adopt  and  practise  those 
qualities  by  which  they  were  rendered  so  much 
more  comfortable  and  happy.  Should  no  un- 
fortunate event  retard  the  progress  of  those 
colonists,  and  no  baneful  vices  be  introduced 
among  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
they  will  diff"use  cultivation  and  improvement 
in  Africa  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  they 
have  already  done,  on  a  limited  scale,  as  far  as 
their  influence  has  reached.  The  next  pro- 
montory which  occurs  is  Cape  Palmas,  on 
which  reside  an  interesting  race.  They  are 
called  Kroo-men,  a  fine  athletic  people,  who 
never  suffer  themselves  to  be  made  slaves. 
They  are  found  on  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  recognised  by  a  mark  down  their  fore- 
heads. Like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  they 
frequently  emigrate  from  home  to  look  for 
employment,  and  are  often  engaged  by  Euro- 
peans, particularly  English,  to  navigate  ships 
and  boats.  When  they  obtain  a  competency 
they  bring  it  home,  and  remain  on  the  Cape 
with  their  families. 

On  the  sweep  of  the  coast  included  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Formosa,  usually  term- 
ed the  Bight  of  IJcnin,  are  several  European 
settlements  called  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accara, 
and  Elminia.  The  first  contained  a  British 
garrison  ;  but  since  the  Ashantee  war  it  has 
been  abandoned  by  government,  and  the  sum 
of  ,£4000  allowed  to  the  British  residents  to 
support  the  station  and  defend  themselves.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  village  of  free  blacks. 
.  A  number  of  prisoners  taken  from  the  Ashan- 
tees  were  located  here,  and  had  land  assigne<l 
and  houses  built  for  them  by  the  British. 
They  have  been  instructed  in  some  of  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  cultivate  the  .soil  with 
sufficient  success  to  support  themselves.  They 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  persons,  and 
seem  so  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot 


that  they  show  no  wish  to  abandon  their  as- 
signed residence,  or  to  return  to  their  native 
place.  The  contiguous  settlements  of  Accara 
belong  to  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  and 
are  called  after  the  respective  people  to  whom 
they  appertain.  Each  of  these  nations  is  sus- 
pected of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
As  long  as  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  held  by  our 
government  it  was  a  powerful  restraint ;  but, 
since  it  has  been  given  up,  advantage,  it  is 
said,  has  been  taken  of  the  circumstance,  and 
captured  slaves  are  frequently  disposed  of  here 
under  the  denomination  of  domestics. 

Farther  on,  is  Quitta,  a  Danish  settlement, 
which  maintains  here  a  military  force.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  more  importance,  as 
appears  by  the  remains  of  buildings  ;  but  the 
whole  military  now  consists  of  a  sergeant  and 
a  small  guard,  who  seem  set  here  rather  to 
protect  than  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Por- 
tuguese vessels  resort  here  on  the  pretext  of 
purchasing  cowrig  shells — a  species  of  cypeda, 
used  on  the  coast  as  money,  of  which  forty  are 
equal  to  a  penny — but  their  real  business  is  to 
purchase  slaves.  There  is  a  slave  factory 
three  hours,  or  nine  miles,  from  this  place,  at 
Awhey,  and  another,  about  the  same  distance, 
at  VVody.  Slaves  are  here  collected  and  sent 
off  by  water  ;  for  the  natives  in  the  vicinity 
will  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  by  land,  but 
assemble  together  when  a  coflie  approaches, 
and  seize  and  liberate  all  tiieir  countrymen. 
The  regulated  price  of  a  slave  at  this  place  is 
a  criterion  by  which  the  value  set  on  a  fellow- 
creature  in  other  parts  of  Africa  may  be 
estimated.  An  "  ounce"  is  equal  to  fifteen 
dollai  s  of  hard  itioney  ;  but  it  is  exchanged  in 
barter  for  an  equal  value  of  commodity — 
twenty-four  yards  of  cloth,  one  roll  of  tobacco, 
four  gallons  of  .spirits,  or  sixteen  common 
square  handkerchiefs  : — the  value  in  this  way 
is — 

For  a  man,  9  ounces,  or  216  yards  of  cloth,  or 

9  rolls  of  tobacco,  or  36  gallons  of  spirits, 

or  139  liandkerchiefs. 
For  a  woman,  8  ounces,  or  192  yards,  or  8 

rolls,  or  32  gallons,  or  128  handkerchiefs. 
For  a  child,  6  ounces,  or  144  yards,  or  6  rolls, 

or  24  gallons,  or  96  handkerchiefs- 
Most  of  the  slaves  procured  at  the  factories 
near  Quitta  are  transmitted  to  Whyda,  a  place 
originally  called  Ajuda  by  the  Portuguese, 
from  the  quantity  of  slaves  it  supplies,  and 
which  arc  now  the  only  commodity  bought 
and  sold  here  ;  and  the  coast  is  frequented  by 
numerous  fleets  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
vessels  to  cairy  them  away.  The  principal 
slave-factor  here  is  De  Louza,  a  native  of 
Lisbon,  exiled  to  this  place  for  crimes  commit- 
ted at  home.  He  resides  at  Whyda,  and  l)as 
acquired  great  influence  over  the  natives.  He 
has  extensive  factories  for  collecting  slaves, 
like  other  goods,  ready  for  sliipment.  The 
cargoes  of  ships  are  deposited  with  him  ;  and 
whatever  number  they  want  are  ready  to  cm- 
bark  in  one  night,  and  sail  when  it  is  light  in 
the  morning.  The  number  of  slaves  sold  by 
this  single  man,  or  his  agents,  is  estimated  at 
COOO  every  year !  Two  slavers  leave  the  coast 
every  month,  liaving  on  board  each,  on  an 
average,  250  persons.   This  number  would  be 


greater  were  not  a  providential  impediment 
thrown  in  the  way  of  embarking  them.  There 
is  a  heavy  surf  on  the  coast  ;  and  it  seldom 
can  be  effected  at  the  time  of  spring-tides. 
This  affords  to  our  cruisers  opportunities  to 
watch  the  coast ;  and  they  are  always  on  the 
alert  at  particular  times  of  the  moon,  and 
frequently  catch  the  cargoes  in  the  act  of 
embarking. 

Passing  Cape  Formo.so,  the  Bight  of  Biafra 
commences,  into  which  several  great  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves,  long  infamous  for  the  traffic 
in  slaves.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the 
Bonny  and  the  Old  Calaba.*  No  other  trade 
is  carried  on  here  except  for  human  flesh. 
They  take  in  exchange  the  usua^  cargoes  of 
spirits,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  gunpowder.  This 
latter  article  is  in  particular  request  here,  where 
they  use  it  as  a  means  of  seizing  slaves  from 
their  less  powerful  neighbours  ;  and  thus  this 
trade  is  the  excitement  to  war  and  slavery 
and  the  means  of  carrying  them  on.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  coast  is  divided  between 
two  barbarians  ;  one  called  "  King  Pepel," 
residing  on  the  river  Bonny  ;  and  the  other 
«  Duke  Ephraim,"  on  the  Old  Calabar.  The 
contest  for  making  slaves,  and  the  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  them,  has  excited  a  deadly 
enmity  between  these  native  ruffians,  which 
the  English  cruisers  avail  themselves  of. 
Whenever  one  of  them  proposes  a  cargo,  the 
other  immediately  sends  information  of  it  to 
any  ship  of  war  on  the  coast,  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  state  of  for- 
wardness for  sailing ;  by  which  means  many 
have  been  seized,  and  the  envious  and  malig- 
nant passions  of  ihese  savages  made  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  one  occasion 
of  information  of  this  kind,  sent  by  King  Pepel 
to  the  British,  by  which  his  rival  lost  his  cargo, 
he  was  so  exasperated  that  he  prepared  an 
expedition  to  attack  him,  and  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  and  insult.  He  got  a  coffin 
made  for  Pepel,  which  he  intended  to  bear 
before  him  as  an  ensign,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  apprize  him  of  it.  "  Tell  Pepel,"  said  he, 
"  that  [  am  coming,  and  bringing  his  coffin." 
"  Tell  Ephraim,"  said  the  other,  in  reply,  «'  to 
bring  the  coffin,  and  I  will  put  himself  into  it." 

The  legal  traffic  which  these  men  carry  on 
is  principally  with  Liverpool  ships.  These 
supply  the  powder,  each  bringing  two  hundred 
barrels,  having  an  especial  order  in  council 
for  the  purpose.  A  short  time  ago  King  Pepel 
prepared  a  grand  expedition  to  seize  slaves, 
in  order  to  supply  an  extensive  order  which  he 
had  received.  His  war  canoes  were  large,  and 
well  appointed,  and  all  mounted  with  brass 
cannon,  which,  as  well  as  the  powder,  were 
fabricated  in  England.  The  use  thus  made  of 
English  manufacture  is  afllicling  to  humanity. 
By  us  the  native  kings  spread  desolation 
through  the  country, and  extend  and  perpetuate 
the  very  thing  we  are  so  anxious  to  suppress ; 
we  wish  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  and  we 
supply  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  it 
on.  From  the  superiority  we  confer  on  them, 
each  of  them  fills  a  ship  every  month  with 
captives  dragged  from  their  homes,  and  every 
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ship  contains  a  cargo  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  slaves  ;  so  that  we  are  indirectly  the 
instruments  of  sending  off  twenty-four  slavers 
from  these  two  rivers  every  year,  containing 
8000  natives,  for  the  markets  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil. 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  indeed,  seems  de- 
voted to  this  traffic.  From  Cape  Formosa  to 
the  Old  Calabar  there  are  six  large  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  These  all 
communicate  with  each  other,  by  lateral 
branches,  and  afford  the  greatest  facility  for 
conveying  the  captives,  and  evading  any  at- 
tempts to  intercept  them  ;  and  ships  proceeding 
to  watch  one  mouth  are  effectually  baffled  by 
the  slavers  proceeding  down  another.  The 
number  sent  in  this  way,  down  the  branches  of 
the  six  rivers,  is  supposed  to  exceed  those  sent 
by  the  Bonny  and  Calabar,  so  that  this  one 
bight  alone,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  coast,  both  from  its  localities  and  the 
means  we  supply  to  its  savage  chiefs,  sends 
away  every  year  16,000  slaves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  For  the  Friend." 
TO  THE  CHOLERA. 

Mysterious  shape  of  Death  ! 

Now  first  revealed  to  mortal  eyes, 
Who  hath  unsealed  thy  breath. 

That  o'er  the  awe-struck  nations  flies. 
Withering  the  high,  the  low,  the  fair. 
Ere  they  have  rais'd  to  Heaven  a  parting  prayer  I 

Say  where,  since  first  on  earth 

Thy  sire  was  loosed  with  all  his  train, 

Struggling  in  vain  for  birth, 

Hast  thou  in  hideous  darkness  lain. 

Till  thine  appointed  hour  hath  come. 

To  garner  too  tliy  harvests  to  the  tomb ! 

Hath  Earth  her  secret  holds, 

Where  unimagined  ills  are  stored, 
Which  as  his  fate  unfolds 

On  man's  rebellious  race  are  poured. 
That  he  may  learn  to  curb  his  heart, 
And,  school'd  by  grief,  more  humbly  act  his  part  ? 

Or  dost  thou  spring,  pale  foe  ! 

From  out  the  ethereal  element. 
When  fires  electric  glow. 

And  their  fierce  energies,  unpent, 
Snap  some  strong  link,  in  Science'  chain. 
And  prove  her  subtlest  reasoning  may  be  vain  ? 

Thine  is  no  envied  fame. 

Mother  of  Pestilence,  Jessore  ! 
Men  startle  at  thy  name — 

For  see  along  thy  fatal  shore, 
Like  "  a  chimera  dire,"  he  hastes, 
And  his  first  meal  of  human  victims  tastes  ! 

Onward  the  Spectre  flies, 

Breathing  his  poison  through  all  climes  ! 
Where  prayers  to  Allah  rise. 

Where  Moscow's  pealing  music  chimes. 
Each  voice  is  hushed,  the  prayer  half  said. 
Each  anthem  still'd,  in  sorrow  for  the  dead ! 

There  lie  his  heaps  of  slain, 

Festering  'neath  Asia's  tropic  sun ! 

On  Egypt's  teeming  plain, 

What  mighty  conquests  hath  he  won  I 

E'en  at  his  touch,  the  frozen  North, 

Affrighted,  casts  her  stricken  children  forth  I 

Yes  !  well  shalt  thou  fulfil 

Thy  task,  God's  messenger  of  wrath ! 
And  mock  proud  Europe's  skill, 

Strewing  her  millions  in  thy  path  ! 
Not  all  her  former  plagues  sufiice 
To  win  to  virtue,  or  to  wean  from  vice. 


Methinks  I  see  thee  stand 

Flush'd  with  the  conquest  of  three  worlds, 
And  stretch  thy  shriveU'd  hand 

Westward,  where  Freedom's  flag  unfurls — 
Say,  canst  thou  breathe  thy  venom  o'er  the  deep  ? 
Hast  thou  here  too  thy  carnage  fields  to  reap  ? 

—32 


Pity. — There  is  something  very  peculiar  in 
the  nature  of  pity.  The  pain,  however  exqui- 
site, that  accompanies  this  amiable  affection,  is 
such,  that  a  man  of  a  generous  mind  would  not 
disqualify  himself  for  it,  even  if  he  could  :  nor  is 
the  "  luxury  of  woe"  that  we  read  of  in  poetry, 
a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  real  sensation, 
wherewith  every  person  of  humanity  is  acquaint- 
ed, by  frequent  experience. 

Pity  produces  a  tenderness  of  heart  very 
friendly  to  virtuous  impressions.  It  inclines  us 
to  be  circumspect  and  Icwiy,  and  sensible  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  and  of  our  de- 
pendance  upon  the  great  Author  of  our  being, 
while  continued  joy  and  prosperity  harden  the 
heart,  and  render  men  proud,  irreligious,  and 
inattentive  :  so  that  Solomon  had  good  reason 
for  affirming,  that  "  by  the  sadness  of  the  coun- 
tenance the  heart  is  made  better." — Beattie. 
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passage  in  a  convict-ship,  but  the  application 
made  to  government  was  not  successful.  They 
have  however  a  large  company  on  board  the 
Science,  who  are  going  out  as  settlers,  many 
of  them  Chelsea  pensioners,  who  have  com- 
muted their  pensions  for  a  settlement  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land." 

For  an  answer  to  the  frequent  enquiries  by 
subscribers  to  J.  J.  Foster's  publication  res- 
pecting the  examination  at  Camden,  we  refer 
to  our  last  page. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  a 
U.  S.  senator  from  the  south,  with  the  apt 
commentary  upon  it,  is  taken  from  a  late 
paper. 

"  Mr.  Hayne  paints  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina  with  a  pathos  which  touches  every 
heart.  He  says — '  It  has  often  been  my  lot 
to  see  the  once  thriving  planter  reduced  to 
despair  ;  cursing  his  hard  fate,  gathering  up 
the  small  remains  of  his  broken  fortune,  and, 
with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  tearing  himself 
from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors,  to  seek  in  a  wilderness 
that  reward  for  his  industry  of  which  your 
fatal  policy  has  deprived  him.' 

"  If  a  Cherokee  were  to  make  the  same 
appeal,  with  much  better  reason,  to  a  Georgia 
orator,  he  would,  perhaps,  turn  from  him  with 
disdain." 


It  will  be  remembered,  that  some  months  past 
we  mentioned  that  James  Backhouse,  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  among  Friends  in  Eng 
land,  had  obtained  the  requisite  credentials 
approving  of  his  prospect  of  performing  a  visit 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel  to  some  parts  of  the 
settlements  in  New  Holland  ;  and  that  he  was 
only  waiting  until  a  suitable  companion  should 
offer  to  go  with  him.  We  have  been  obligingly 
furnished  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Eng- 
land, dated  9th  mo.  25th,  1831,  relative  to  his 
embarkation  to  that  remote  part  of  the  world, 
which  we  shall  insert  for  the  information  and 
gratification  of  our  readers. 

"  This  day  three  weeks  I  spent  at  Rochester 
and  Gravesend,  with  our  dear  Friends  James 
Backhouse  and  George  Washington  Walker. 
They  went  on  board  the  day  before  in  the 
Science,  Captain  Saunders,  lying  in  the  port 
of  London,  bound  for  Hobart's  Town,  Van 
Diemen's  Land;  and  I  went  down  to  Gravesend 
that  evening,  and  they  spent  the  following  day 
with  us  on  shore.  We  went  over  to  Rochester 
meeting  in  the  morning,  and  were  select  at 
our  inn  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was  in- 
structive to  see  the  cheerful  and  peaceful  re- 
signation of  these  dear  devoted  Friends,  not- 
withstanding they  were  leaving  all  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  them  in  this  world,  and  en- 
tering upon  a  very  arduous  and  dreary  service, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  very  long  separation  from 
their  native  land. 

"  They  have  taken  with  them  a  large  supply 
of  tracts,  and  books,  and  school  materials,  that 
I  hope  the  wide  field  that  is  spread  before 
them  will  in  various  ways  be  watered  by  them. 
James  Backhouse  was  anxious  to  have  had  a 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  quar- 
terly meeting,  will  be  held  in  JMulberry  street 
meeting  house,  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  past 
year  will  be  read.  Members  of  both  sexes 
are  invited  to  be  present. 

J.  Wareixgton',  Sec'ry. 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  5th  ult.  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  at  the  village  of  Moorestown,  N.  .1.  John' 
Matlack,  an  elder  of  Chester  monthly  meeting.  The 
placid  and  even  tenour  with  which  this  dear  Friend 
pursued  his  course  through  time,  served  as  a  way-mark 
to  all  around  him.  Of  sound  an,l  discerning  judgment ; 
firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Christian 
religion,  to  the  discipline  and  peculiar  testimonies  of 
our  Society  ;  he  remained  in  near  unity  with  its  faith- 
ful members  to  the  last,  loving  and  beloved  by  all.  A 
season  of  protracted  debility  and  gradually  declining 
health  was  his  lot,  through  which  the  virtues  of 
patience  and  resignation  were  increasingly  manifest ; 
Eind  he  quietly  passed  away,  no  doubt  to  receive  the 
gracious  benedictions  pronounced  upon  the  meek,  the 
merciful,  and  the  peace-maker. 

The  delay  in  the  insertion  of  the  following, 
was  a  consequence  of  the  editor's  indisposition, 
and  the  observation  may  be  extended  to  se- 
veral other  communications. 

Died,  at  Nantucket,  on  the  2d  of  the  11th  month, 
1831,  Peleg  Mitchell,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  was  for  many  years  a  valuable  elder  of  Nan- 
tucket monthly  meeting,  encouraging  both  by  precept 
and  example  every  sincere  inquirer  after  the  truth,  as 
professed  by  our  Society.  One  of  the  last  remarks, 
made  by  him  on  religious  concerns,  was  a  testimony 
against  the  spirit  which  has  threatened  the  desolation 
of  our  profession,  and  which  has  unhappily  prevailed 
over  some  of  the  members  of  that  meeting. 

In  his  life  was  strikingly  exemplified  tlie  effect  of  a 
firm  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  his  death, 
"  the  peace  with  which  a  Christian  can  die." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

"  Strong  were  the  ties  which  bound  the 
Jews  to  Judea.  It  was  not  only  a  glorious 
land,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  the  land  of 
promise,  but  they  held  it  as  the  peculiar  gift 
of  heaven,  and  there  only  could  many  of  the 
ordinances  of  their  religion  be  observed.  And 
as  they  could  not  be  separated  from  the  temple, 
till  it  was  blazing  around  them,  so  nothing 
but  the  strongest  compulsion  could  tear  them 
from  their  country  ;  and  the  unavailing  close- 
ness with  which  they  clung  to  it,  and  their 
entire  separation  from  it,  were  prophetically 
described  with  strict  historical  fidelity  ;  for 
they  were  truly  rooted  up,  and  plucked,  and 
consumed  from  off  their  own  land.  On  a 
desperate  attempt  to  repossess  it  when  their 
numbers  had  increased,  and  their  scattered 
strength  was  again  combined,  they  fell  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  in  such  numbers,  that,  in 
the  words  of  prophecy  and  of  a  heathen  writer, 
very  few  of  them  escaped.  They  were  ban- 
ished from  Judea,  and  by  an  imperial  edict, 
it  was  death  for  a  Jew  to  set  a  foot  in  Jeru- 
salem, though  every  Gentile  might  tread  it 
down. 

"  But  the  extent  is  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  manner  of  their  dispersion.  Many  pro- 
phecies described  it,  and  foretold  thousands 
of  years  ago  what  we  now  behold.  '  They 
have  been  scattered  among  the  nations,  among 
the  heathen,  among  the  people,  even  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other.  They 
have  been  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  They  have  been  scattered  unto  all 
the  winds,  and  dispersed  throughout  all  coun- 
tries, among  nations  which  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  had  known' — the  very  names  of 
which  were  unheard  of  by  the  prophets,  and  in 
countries  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  long  after  the  Jews  had  become 
wanderers  among  the  nations.  They  have 
traversed  the  wide  world  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  They  abound  in  Poland, 
in  Turkey,  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland.  In 
Russia,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Britain,  and 
America,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In 
Persia,  China,  and  India,  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  of  the  Ganges,  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber among  the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the 
snows  of  Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning 
desert  ,•  and  the  European  traveller  hears  of 
their  existence  in  regions  which  he  cannot 
reach,  even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa. 
From  the  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other, 
the  Jews,  and  tiio  Jews  alone,  have  been 
scattered  among  all  nations. 

"  But  the  history  of  the  Jews  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  in  every  age  since  th(;ir 
dispersion,  verifies  the  most  minute  |)redic- 
tions,  which  clearly  delineated  all  the  marked 
characteristics  of  their  stricken  race.  And 
dispersed  as  every  where  they  are,  not  only 
does  that  very  fact  bear  witness  to  the  divine 
truth  of  the  word  which  foretold  it,  but  in 
every  land  visible  demonstration  has  been 
given,  century  after  century,  and  is  still  given, 
scveqteen  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Jews  from  Judea,  that  all  those  judg- 
ments have  come  upon  them,  and  have  pur- 
sued them,  and  have  overtaken  them,  which, 
before  they  entered  it,  were  denounced  against 
them,  if  they  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  their  God,  to  observe  to  do  all 
his  commandments  and  his  statutes. 

"  They  were  to  find  no  ease  nor  rest  among 
the  nations  whither  they  were  to  be  driven. 
Their  plagues,  and  the  plagues  of  their  race, 
were  to  be  great  and  wonderful,  and  of  long 
continuance.  They  were  to  be  oppressed, 
and  crushed,  and  spoiled  evermore,  &c.  Va- 
rious as  is  the  history  of  nations,  in  divers 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  same  people  at 
different  periods,  that  of  the  Jews,  since  their 
dispersion,  has  been  every  where  the  same. 
The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  saw 
Jerusalem  laid  even  with  the  ground,  their 
cities  and  their  country  ravaged,  the  Jews  led 
into  captivity,  and  driven  from  their  own 
land — homeless  wanderers  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  second,  under  one  Roman 
emperor,  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
slain.  They  were  greatly  persecuted  in  the 
third  by  another.  In  the  fourth  they  were 
dispersed  into  various  countries,  as  vile  fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds  ;  and  previous  to  their 
banishment  from  Rome,  their  ears  were  cut 
off.  In  the  fifth  they  were  driven  out  of 
Alexandria,  and  severely  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted throughout  the  Persian  dominions. 
Many  of  them,  having  sought  in  vain  every 
where  for  rest,  and  having  been  allured  by  a 
false  Messiah  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
Judea,  and  subduing  their  enemies,  rebelled 
against  the  Romans,  in  the  sixth  century;  and 
a  slaughter,  like  that  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  fallen,  was  again  renewed  in  Pa- 
lestine. And  such  was  the  oppression  of  their 
kindred  in  Africa,  that  they  were  prohibited 
from  any  exercise  of  their  religion,  even  in 
caverns.  They  were  grievously  persecuted 
during  the  seventh  century,  and  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Antioch,  and  from  Spain. 
Multitudes  fled  into  France,  where  the  only 
choice  that  was  given  them  was  to  renounce 
their  religion,  or  be  despoiled  of  all  their 
goods.  Mahomet,  at  the  same  time,  subdued 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and,  after 
exacting  a  heavy  tribute,  forcibly  expelled 
them.  A  law  was  enacted  and  enforced 
throughout  the  Mahometan  dominions,  in  the 
succeeding  century,  which  occasioned  a  double 
misery  to  many  a  Jewish  family,  whereby  any 
child,  on  renouncing  Judaism,  and  professing 
to  believe  in  Mahomet,  became  the  sole  in- 
heritor of  the  property  of  his  parents  and 
brethren.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
the  caliphs,  or  successors  of  Mahomet,  whose 
power  extended  from  Spain  to  India,  despoiled 
the  Jews  of  their  property  by  repeated  exac- 
tions, closed  their  academies  in  Persia,  caused 
them  to  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  of  infamy, 
and  tried  (heir  endurance  to  the  uttermost, 
till  they  fled  for  refuge  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  A  temporary  respite,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  any  peculiar 
oppression,  (except  those  troubles  and  indig- 
nities to  which  they  were  ever  subjected, 
during  which  time  their  covetousness  had 
unfettered  operation,)  prepared  the  way  for 


spoliations  and  persecutions,  which  continued 
throughout  several  centuries,  with  little  in- 
termission, and  which  were  too  multiplied  to 
admit  of  detail. 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  fearful,  as  it  would 
be  endless,  to  tell  of  the  unceasing  spoliations 
and  unsparing  cruelties  which  were  exercised 
towards  them,  in  those  dark  and  barbarous 
times,  when  men  seemed  fitted,  like  demons, 
for  being  the  executioners  of  divine  wrath, 
and  when  such  was  the  blindness  and  madness 
of  the  Jews,  that  by  their  usury  and  covetous- 
ness, they  often  provoked  the  ferocity  of  their 
enemies,  and  plunderers,  and  murderers.  Nor 
can  any  tongue  of  man  tell,  or  pen  write, 
what  trembling  of  heart  and  failing  of  eyes 
were  theirs,  or  what  sorrow  of  mind,  what  sore 
sicknesses  of  soul,  what  madness  for  the  sight 
of  their  eyes  that  they  did  see,  what  pining 
away  and  choosing  of  death  rather  than  life, 
were  the  portion  of  the  residue  of  this  evil 
family,  among  the  nations  whither  they  were 
driven,  in  the  oppressions  and  crushings,  the 
riflings  and  banishments,  the  miseries,  and 
the  massacres,  which,  time  after  time,  were 
relentlessly  inflicted  upon  them  throughout 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  England. 

"  Did  not  every  account  conspire  in  attest- 
ing the  facts,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
miseries  which  the  Jews  then  suffered  in  many 
kingdoms  would  be  altogether  incredible. 
'  They  were  every  where,'  as  is  recorded  in  a 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  '  the  objects  of 
popular  insult  and  oppression,  frequently  of  a 
general  massacre.'  They  were  massacred,  in 
great  numbers,  atOrsana,  Valentia,  Barcelona, 
and  Toledo ;  and  throughout  Navarre  and 
Arragon  in  Spain  ;  in  France  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  ;  throughout  Languedoc, 
Guienna,  Poitou,  Touraine,  Anjou,and  Maine; 
at  Trani  and  Naples ;  at  Ulm,  where  all  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  were  slain  ;  at  Frankfort, 
where,  exclusive  of  many  who  were  slaugh- 
tered, 180  perished  in  the  flames  ;  and  in  dif- 
ferent other  towns  of  Franconia  and  Bavaria, 
where,  in  one  persecution,  twelve  thousand 
of  them  perished.  '  At  Verdun,  Treres, 
Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  *  many  thousands  of  them  were  pil- 
laged and  massacred.  A  remnant  was  saved 
by  a  feigned  and  transient  conversion ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  barricadoed  their 
houses,  and  precipitated  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  wealth  into  the  rivers  or 
the  flames.  These  massacres  and  depredations 
on  the  Jews  were  renewed  at  each  crusade.' 
Their  sulTerings  were  no  less  terrible  in  Eng- 
land than  throughout  the  continent.  The 
whole  nation  united  in  the  persecution  of 
them.  They  truly  were,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
describes  them,  'alike  detested  by  the  ere-,' 
dulous  and  prejudiced  vulgar,  and  persecuted 
by  the  greedy  and  rapacious  nobility.  Except, ' 
perhaps,  the  flying  fish,'  he  adds,  'there  was 
no  race  existing  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or 
the  waters,  who  were  the  objects  of  such  an 
unremitting,  general,  and  relentless  persecu- 
tion as  the  Jews  of  this  period.  Their  persons 
and  their  property  were  exposed  to  every  turn 
of  popular  fury.'  At  Norwich,  nothing  could 
restrain  the  fury  of  the  people  till  the  objects 
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of  it  were  destroyed  by  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Jews.  Many  of  them  were  slain  at  Stam- 
ford, St.  Edmund's,  and  Lincoln,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  whither  crowds  of  them  had  fled.  But 
at  York  their  sufferings  were  most  appalling, 
and  worse  than  death.  Fifteen  hundred  Jews, 
including  women  and  children,  having  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle,  were  refused  all 
quarter  ;  their  silver  and  their  gold  could  not 
save  them,  for  they  could  not  purchase  their 
lives  at  any  price,  and,  frantic  with  despair, 
they  perished  by  a  mutual  slaughter ;  each 
father  was  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
children,  when  death  became  their  only  de- 
liverance. In  England  at  York,  as  in  Palestine 
at  Massada,  (the  last  fortress  which  they  held 
in  their  native  land,  where  nearly  a  thousand 
perished  in  a  similar  manner,)  and  at  Lisbon, 
Toledo,  Nuremberg,  Frankford,  and  in  num- 
berless places  besides,  death  was  chosen  by 
them  rather  than  life,  and  the  fear  of  man 
overcoming  all  fear  of  God,  they  acted  on  the 
choice. 

"  These  dreadful  persecutions  were  uni- 
formly acccompanied  with  pillage.  '  They 
were  spoiled  evermore.  Their  substance  and 
their  treasure  were  given  to  the  spoil  without 
price.' 

"  They  were  '  bereaved  of  their  children' 
by  the  artful  policy  of  the  Mahometans,  who 
bribed  their  children  to  abjure  their  religion, 
and  to  forsake  their  parents ;  and  in  a  more 
forcible  manner  by  Roman  Catholics,  who 
took  them  from  their  families  to  be  brought 
up  in  monasteries — a  practice  which  was  not 
only  sanctioned  but  enjoined  by  the  canons 
of  different  councils.  When  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  Lisbon,  none  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  were  suffered  to  depart.  '  Their 
sons  and  their  daughters  were  given  to  another 
people.' 

'  They  found  no  ease  among  the  nations, 
neither  had  the  sole  of  their  foot  rest,'  &c. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  kingdom  from  which, 
^  independent  of  their  oppressions,  they  have 
not  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  banished. 
From  France  they  were  seven  times  banished. 
And,  at  one  time,  six  hundred  thousand  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  found  no  where 
either  ease  or  rest. 

"  'They  were  to  be  a  proverb,  a  by-word,  a 
taunt,  a  curse,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing,  a 
reproach  among  all  nations,  and  in  all  places, 
whither  they  should  be  driven.'  And  all  these 
they,  and  they  alone,  have  been,  and  still  are. 
They  have  in  all  places  been  subjected  to  innu- 
merable indignities,  which  it  requires  the  full 
meaning  of  each  and  all  of  these  epithets,  and 
maledictions,  adequately  to  express  and  repre- 
sent. A  leathern  girdle  bound  about  them,  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  some  peculiar  colour  worn  so 
as  to  be  seen  of  every  passer  by,  a  clog  tied  to 
their  body,  and  dragged  behind  them  at  every 
step,  or  cast  in  derision  and  ignominy  before 
them,  are  some  of  the  badges  of  distinction  or 
marks  of  infamy,  which  they  have  often  been 
compelled  to  use,  and.wliich  exposed  them 
openly,  wherever  they  went,  to  every  insult 
and  mockery.  And  were  it  to  be  asked,  what 
is  the  one  only  by-word  that  is  used  by  all  na- 
tions, and  common  to  the  world,  or  the  universal 
stigma  that  is  applied  in  every  country  to  a 


single  name,  the  answer  would  rightly  be,  in 
every  language,  a  Jew.  And  may  we  not, 
reader,  whoever  you  are,  appeal  to  yourself, 
and  ask  how  often  you  have  made  use  of  this 
very  proverb,  and  by-word  ;  and  if  you  must 
own  that  you  have  done  so,  times  without 
number,  must  you  not  own  also,  that  your  own 
lips,  however  unconsciously,  have  as  often 
borne  witness,  on  your  part,  to  the  truth  of  this 
most  marvellous  prophecy  ;  and  that  it  has  only 
to  be  thought  upon,  in  order  that  you  may  as 
freely  own  that  He  alone  who  knoweth  all 
things,  could  have  foreseen  and  foretold  so 
exclusively  singular  and  astonishing  a  fact,  and 
that  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect,  the  Jews 
are  a  sign  and  a  wonder  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  from  "  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality,"  &c.  by  J.  Dymond, 
are  deserving  the  serious  perusal  of  all  pro- 
fessing Christians  ;  not  only  those  who  believe 
that  war  in  all  its  modifications,  and  under 
whatever  pretence,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
gospel  dispensation,  but  those  likewise,  who, 
while  they  admit  the  essentially  pacific  nature 
of  that  dispensation,  are  nevertheless  willing, 
to  shelter  themselves  under  some  specious 
subterfuge  in  the  opinion,  that  defensive  war  is 
admissible.  To  our  young  Friends  also,  the 
views  held  up  in  these  extracts  may  not  be 
altogether  irrelevant.  Some  among  them,  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend,  are  too  ready  to  be 
attracted  by  the  pomp  and  glare  of  military 
parade — not  sufficiently  conscious  or  duly  con- 
sidering, that  they  are  thus  giving  countenance 
to  a  spirit  and  practices  wholly  at  variance 
with  their  noble  and  pestQeable  profession. 

R. 

GliORY— MIIilTARY  VIRTUES. 

By  attaching  notions  of  honour  to  the 
military  profession,  and  of  glory  to  military 
achievements,  three  wars  probably  have  been 
occasioned  where  there  probably  would  have 
been  but  one.  To  talk  of  the  "  splendours 
of  conquest,"  and  the  "  glories  of  victory," 
to  extol  those  who  "  fall  covered  with  honour," 
in  "  their  country's  cause,"  is  to  occasion  the 
recurrence  of  wars,  not  because  they  are  ne- 
cessary, but  because  they  are  desired.  It  is 
in  fact  contributing,  according  to  the  speaker's 
power,  to  desolate  provinces  and  set  vil- 
lages in  flames,  to  ruin  thousands  and  destroy 
thousands — to  inflict,  in  brief,  all  the  evils 
and  the  miseries  which  war  inflicts.  "  Splen- 
dours"— "  glories" — "  honours" ! — The  list- 
ening soldier  wants  to  signalize  himself  like 
the  heroes  who  are  departed ;  he  wants  to 
thrust  his  sickle  into  the  fields  of  fame,  and 
reap  undying  laurels : — How  shall  he  signalize 
himself  without  a  war,  and  on  what  field  can 
he  reap  glory  but  in  the  field  of  battle?  The 
consequence  is  inevitable.  Multitudes  desire 
war — they  are  fond  of  war — and  it  requires  no 
sagacity  to  discover  that  to  desire  and  to  love 
it,  is  to  make  it  likely  to  happen.  Thus  a 
perpetual  motive  to  human  destruction  is  cre- 
ated, of  which  that  tendency  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  tendency  of  a  stone  to  fall  to  the  earth. 
The  present  state  of  public  opinion,  manifestly 


promotes  the  recurrence  of  wars  of  all  kinds. 
It  promotes  wars  of  pure  aggression — of  the 
most  commingled  wickedness  :  it  promoted 
the  wars  of  the  departed  Louises  and  Napo- 
leons. It  awards  "glory"  to  the  soldier 
wherever  be  his  achievements,  and  in  what- 
ever cause. 

Now,  waiving  the  after  consideration  as 
to  the  nature  of  glory  itself,  the  individual 
may  judge  of  his  duties  with  respect  to  public 
opinion  by  its  effects.  To  minister  to  the 
popular  notions  of  glory,  is  to  encourage 
needless  wars:  it  is  therefore  his  duty  not  to 
minister  to  those  notions.  Common  talk  by 
a  man's  fire-side  contributes  its  little  to  the 
universal  evil,  and  shares  in  the  Universal 
offence.  Of  the  writers  of  some  books  it  is 
not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  they  have  occa- 
sioned more  murders,  than  all  the  clubs  and 
pistols  of  assassins  for  ages  have  effected.  Is 
there  no  responsibility  for  this  ? 

But  perhaps  it  Avill  afford  to  some  men  new 
ideas,  if  we  enquire  what  the  real  nature  of 
the  military  virtues  is.  They  receive  more  of 
applause  than  virtues  of  any  other  kind.  How 
does  this  happen?  We  must  seek  a  solution 
in  the  seeming  paradox,  that  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  characters  of  virtues  are  few 
and  small.  They  receive  much  applause, 
because  they  merit  little.  They  could  not 
subsist  without  it ;  and  if  men  resolve  to 
practise  war,  and  consequently  to  require  the 
conduct  which  gives  success  to  war,  they 
must  decorate  that  conduct  with  glittering 
fictions,  and  extol  the  military  virtues  though 
they  be  neither  good  nor  great.  Of  every 
species  of  real  excellence,  it  is  the  general 
characteristic,  that  it  is  not  anxious  for  ap- 
plause. The  more  elevated  the  virtue  the 
less  the  desire,  and  the  less  is  the  puWic  voice 
a  motive  to  action.  What  should  we  say  of 
that  man's  benevolence,  who  would  not  re- 
lease a  neighbour  in  distress,  unless  the  dona- 
tion would  be  praised  in  the  newspaper  ? 
What  should  we  say  of  that  man's  piety,  who 
prayed  only  when  he  was  "  seen  of  men  ?" 
But  the  military  virtues  live  upon  applause  ; 
it  is  their  vital  element,  and  their  food,  their 
great  pervading  motive  and  reward.  Are 
there  then  amongst  the  respective  virtues, 
such  discordancies  of  character — such  total 
contrariety  of  nature  and  essence  ?  No,  no. 
But  how  then  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that 
whilst  all  other  great  virtues  are  independent 
of  public  praise,  and  stand  aloof  from  it,  the 
military  virtues  can  scarcely  exist  without  it? 

It  is  again  a  characteristic  of  exalted  virtue, 
that  it  tends  to  produce  exalted  virtues  of 
other  kinds.  He  that  is  distinguished  by  dif- 
fusive benevolence,  is  farely  chargeable  with 
profaneness  or  debauchery-  The  man  of 
piety  and  humility  is  not  vindictive  or  un- 
chaste. Can  the  same  thing  be  predicted  of 
the  tendency  of  military  virtues?  Do  they 
tend  poAverfully  to  the  production  of  all  other 
virtues  1  Is  the  brave  man  peculiarly  pious? 
Is  the  military  patriot  peculiarly  chaste  1  Is 
he  who  pants  for  glory  and  acquires  it,  dis- 
tinguished by  unusual  placability  and  tem- 
perance ?  No,  no.  How  then  do  you  account 
for  the  fact,  that  while  other  virtues  thus 
strongly  tend  to  produce  and  to  foster  one 
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another,  the  military  virtues  have  little  of  such 
tendency  or  none  ? 

The  simple  truth,  however  veiled  and  how- 
ever unwelcome,  is  this;  that  the  military 
virtues  will  not  endure  examination.  They 
are  called  what  they  are  not,  or  what  they  are 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  that  which  po- 
pular notions  imply.  It  would  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  war  to  represent  these  qualities 
as  being  what  they  are.  We  therefore  dress 
them  with  factitious  and  alluring  ornaments, 
and  they  have  been  dressed  so  long  that  we 
admire  the  show,  and  forget  to  enquire  what 
is  underneath.  Our  applauses  of  military 
virtues  do  not  adorn  them  like  the  natural 
bloom  cf  loveliness  ;  it  is  the  paint  of  that 
which,  if  seen,  would  not  attract  if  it  did 
not  repel  us.  They  are  not  like  the  verdure 
which  adorns  the  meadow,  but  the  greenness 
that  conceals  a  bog.  If  the  reader  says  that 
we  indulge  in  declamation,  we  invite,  we  so- 
licit, him  to  investigate  the  truth.  And  yet, 
without  enquiring  further,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  glory,  that  praise,  is 
the  vital  principle  of  military  virtue.  Let  us 
take  sound  rules  for  our  guides  of  judgment, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  regard  any 
quality  as  possessing  much  virtue,  which  lives 
only  or  chiefly  upon  praise.  And  who  will 
pretend  that  the  ranks  of  armies  would  be 
filled,  if  no  tongue  talked  of  bravery  and 
glory,  and  no  newspaper  published  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  regiment  ? 

'<  Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that 
doth  not  show  the  masques,  and  mummeries, 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelight."*  Let  us  dismiss 
then  that  candlelight  examination,  which  men 
are  wont  to  adopt  when  they  contemplate  mili- 
tary virtues,  and  see  what  appearance  they 
exhibit  in  the  daylight  of  truth.  Military 
talent,  and  active  courage,  and  patriotism,  or 
some  other  motive,  appear  to  be  the  foun- 
dation and  subject  of  our  applause. 

With  respect  to  talent,  little  needs  to  be 
said,  since  few  have  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing it.    An  able  general  may  exhibit  his  ca 
pacity  for  military  affairs,  but  of  the  mass  of 
those  who  join  in  battles  and  participate  in 
their  "glories,"  little  more  is  expected  than 
that  they  should  be  obedient  and  brave.  And 
as  to  the  few  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  talent,  and  who  do  display  il,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  their  claims  to  merit,  independently 
of  the  purpose  to  which  their  talent  is  devoted, 
is  little  or  none.    A  man  deserves  no  applause 
for  the  possession  or  for  the  exercise  of  talent 
as  such.    One  man  may  possess,  and  exercise 
as  much  ability  in  corrupting  the  principles  of 
his  readers,  as  another  who  corrects  and  pur 
fies  them.    One  man  may  exhibit  as  much 
ability  in  swindling,  as  another  in  effectually 
legislating  against  swindlers.    To  applaud  the 
possession  of  talent  is  absurd,  and  like  many 
other  absurd  actions,  is  greatly  pernicious 
Our  approbation  should  depend  on  the  objects 
upon  which  the  talent  is  employed.  Military 
talents,  like  all  others,  are  only  so  far  proper 
subjects  of  approbation,  as  they  are  emj)loyed 
aright.    Yet  the  popular  notion  appears  to  be, 


*  Bacon's  Esaays. 


that  the  display  of  talent  in  a  military  leader 
is,  per  se,  entitled  to  praise.  You  might  as 
well  applaud  the  dexterity  of  a  corrupt  minister 
of  state.  The  truth  is,  that  talent  as  such,  is 
not  a  proper  subject  of  moral  approbation, 
any  more  than  strength  or  beauty.  But  if  we 
thus  take  away  from  the  "  glories"  of  military 
leaders,  all  but  that  which  is  founded  upon  the 
causes  in  which  their  talents  were  engaged, 
what  will  remain  to  the  Alexanders,  and  the 
Ccesars,  and  the  Jenghizes,  and  the  Louises, 
and  the  Charleses,  and  the  Napoleons,  with 
whose  "  glories"  the  idle  voice  of  fame  is  filled? 
Cannot  military  talent  be  exhibited  indifferently 
by  the  good  and  the  bad  ?  Are  they  not  in  fact 
as  often  exhibited  by  vicious  men  as  by  vir- 
tuous ?  They  are,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
really  deserving  of  praise.  But  if  any  man 
should  say  that  the  circumstance  of  a  leader's 
exerting  his  talents  "  for  his  king  and  country," 
is  of  itself  a  good  cause,  and  therefore  entitles 
him  to  praise,  I  answer  that  such  a  man  is 
deluding  himself  with  idle  fictions.  1  hope 
presently  to  show  this.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  if  this  be  a  valid  claim  to  ap- 
probation, "  king  and  country"  must  always 
be  in  the  right.  Who  will  affirm  this  ?  And 
yet  if  it  is  not  shown,  you  may  as  well  applaud 
the  brigand  chief  with  his  thirty  followers,  as 
the  greater  marauder  with  his  thirty  thousand 

(.To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
FOSTER'S  REPORT. 

"  An  authentic  Report  of  the  Testimony  in 
a  cause  at  issue  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  between  Thomas  L. 
Shotwell,  complainant,  and  Joseph  Hendrick- 
son  and  Stacy  Decow,  defendants.  Taken 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Court,  by  Jere 
miah  J.  Foster,  Master  and  Examiner  in 
Chancery."    In  two  volumes,  pp.  478 — 504. 

An  order  having  been  granted  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  pub 
lication  of  the  above  work,  it  is  now  ready  for 
delivery  to  subscribers,  on  application  to  Wil 
liam  Salter,  agent  for  "The  Friend,"  Carpenter 
street,  four  doors  below  the  corner  of  Seventh 
street ;  to  Edward  Bettle,  No.  14,  south  Third 
street ;  Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third 
and  Spruce  streets;  Uriah  Hunt,  No.  19, 
north  Third  street ;  and  Nathan  Kite,  No.  64, 
Walnut  street. 

Persons  having  subscription  lists  in  their 
possession,  are  requested  to  call  and  get  the 
copies  subscribed  for,  or  to  forward  the  lists  as 
early  as  practicable  to  either  of  the  above 
named  individuals.  The  edition  printed  not 
being  large,  and  the  most  of  it  subscribed 
for,  those  persons  who  wish  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  work  and  who  are  not  subscribers,  will 
do  well  to  make  early  application. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  it  is  expected  will 
not  be  obtained  before  the  fourth  month  next, 
and  the  general  desire  expressed  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  procure  the  work  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, has  induced  the  master  to  publish  it 
at  once — without  waiting  for  the  decision. 
When  this  is  obtained,  it  is  intended,  we 
understand,  to  print  it  in  a  uniform  page  and 
type,  and  furnish  it  to  subscribers. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  mass  of  tes- 
timony adduced,  after  the  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing were  issued,  the  work  has  been  increased 
to  a  much  larger  size  than  was  then  anticipated^ 
and  considerable  additional  expense  incurred. 
In  order  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  an  idea  of  the  interest  and  value 
which  the  work  possesses,  we  republish  the 
following  notice,  which  appeared  in  the  27th 
number  of  vol.  4th,  viz  : 

The  examination  of  witnesses  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
in  the  suit  brought  for  the  recovery  of  money  belong, 
ing'  to  the  Crosswicks  school  fund,  has  at  length  been 
closed.  Both  Friends  and  Hicksites  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  given  for  stating  their  respective  opini- 
ons, as  to  the  causes  which  produced  tlie  difficulties 
in  the  Society,  and  ultimately  terminated  in  the  sepa- 
ration. It  has  been  our  desire  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  testimony  on  the  side  of  the  Hicksites, 
that  they  should  thoroughly  unburden  themselves  of 
all  their  supposed  grievances  and  oppressions,  and 
place  their  story  on  the  record  in  colours  of  their  own 
choosing — and  with  every  additional  advantage  of 
light  or  shade — so  that  hereafter  we  may  be  able  to 
appeal  to  this  testimony  as  a  full  and  fair  develop- 
ment of  what  they  consider  causes  for  complaint 
against  Friends.  This,  we  think,  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  though  not  without  a  disposition  to  personal 
animosity  and  invective  on  the  part  of  some  of  their 
witnesses,  which  we  regretted  to  observe.  The 
cause,  we  suppose,  will  be  argued  and  decided  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  summer.  Dr.  J.  J.  Foster, 
the  master  and  examiner  in  chancery,  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  whose 
deportment  throughout  has  been  in  a  high  degree 
dignified,  courteous,  and  impartial,  intends  to  ywo- 
ceed  immediately  with  the  printing  of  the  evidence. 
It  has  extended  so  much  beyond  what  was  contem- 
plated when  he  first  issued  his  proposals,  that  it  will 
make  at  least  1000  large  octavo  pages.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  has  determined  to  prosecute  the 
publication  of  the  work  at  the  price  fixed,  viz.  $3,00, 
and  for  which  sum  it  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  we  have  seen.  It  will  contain  a  great  variety 
of  instructive  and  interesting  matter,  respecting  th»  ■ 
history,  doctrines,  discipline,  usages,  and  internal 
economy  of  the  Society,  and,  we  hope,  will  meet  with 
liberal  encouragement  among  Friends.  There  are 
some  angry  passages  on  the  record,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  witnesses  who  placed  them  there,  we 
could  wish  to  see  obliterated  ;  but  exclusive  of  these 
we  know  of  no  single  book  which  is  calculated  to 
give  a  better,  or  more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  disci- 
pline, principles,  customs,  and  general  views  of  the 
Society,  or  so  thorough  an  understanding  of  the  spirit 
and  causes  of  the  late  secession  from  Friends. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  each 
side,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  examined : 

Friends. 

Samuel  Bettle,  Philad. 
William  Jackson,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Thomas  Willis,  N.  York. 
Sameul  Parsons.  N.  York. 
Joseph  Whitall,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 
Samuel  Emlen,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
John  Gummere,  do. 

Samuel  Cbatt,  Chesterfield,  N.  J.  ;  ■  • 

Rebutling  Testimony. 

William  Evans,  Philad. 
Jno.  Paul.  do. 
Samuel  Craft,  re-examination, 
Thos.  Evans,  do. 

Hicksites. 
Abraham  Lower,  Philad. 
Cephas  Ross,  Bucks  Co  Pa. 
Hallidav  Jackson,  Darby,  Pa. 
Charles  Stokes,  Ancocas,  N.  J. 
John  Barrow,  N.  York. 
George  H.  Burr,  Philad. 
Josiau  Gaskill,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 
Jaues  Brown,  do. 
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"  For  the  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAF,  NO.  28. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  all  the  facul- 
ties with  which  we  are  endowed  were  meant 
for  our  use,  and  that  the  perfection  of  our  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  being  consists  in  the  full 
vigour,  the  just  proportion,  and  liarmonious 
operation  of  them  all.  Their  relative  import- 
ance to  our  true  interests,  which  are  those  of 
eternity,  is  the  scale  by  which  we  should  esti- 
mate their  value.  The  virtues,  for  example, 
which  improve  the  heart,  piety  to  God,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  man,  are  of  far 
greater  worth  than  all  the  powers  of  reason. 
Yet,  although  these  may  exist  in  great  inten- 
sity of  feeling  in  feeble  and  ignorant  minds, 
their  sphere  of  action  and  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment, are  greatly  enlarged  when  they  adorn  a 
capacious  and  cultivated  understanding.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
vital  religion  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
mental  powers  ;  not  by  rendering  man  more 
learned-;  but  by  clearing  his  eye-sight,  by  dis- 
pelling his  prejudices,  by  subduing  his  passions, 
by  breathing  around  him  that  solemn  calm  in 
which  the  "  still  small  accents,"  not  only  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  of  reason  likewise,  are  best 
heard.  There  is  no  part  of  the  intellectual 
character  on  which  the  spirit  of  vital  religion 
acts  with  more  uniformity,  than  on  the  imagi- 
nation. I  do  not  mean  by  this  term  any  thing 
more,  than  those  trains  of  associated  ideas 
which  spring  up  in  the  mind  in  a  state  of  re- 
verie or  contemplation,  the  nature  of  which, 
much  as  the  subject  has  been  overlooked  in 
systems  of  philosophy  and  education,  is  the 
principal  determining  cause  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  peculiarities.  The  views  which 
Christianity  unfolds  of  the  perfections  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and 
expand  the  faculties.  Regarding  him  as  the 
Author  of  all  existence,  and  as  a  continual 
presence,  we  cannot  lift  our  eyes  upon  his 
works,  but  we  recognise  his  footsteps.  How 
enviable  are  the  feelings  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian walks  abroad  through  nature !  The  si- 
lence and  the  music  of  the  Avoods  and  the  fields, 
the  calm  and  awful  majesty  of  the  landscape, 
the  untiring  beauty  of  its  colours,  the  gradual 


waking  up  of  all  animated  nature  with  the  first 
streaks  of  the  dawn,  the  repose  of  noon  and 
of  night — so  different  in  character  and  yet  both 
so  perfect — the  deepening  shadows  and  the 
kindling  glories  of  evening — all  these  and  a 
thousand  others — as  glorious  and  as  beautiful 
— speak  to  him  of  the  Deity.  The  sentiment 
of  piety  blends  itself  with  and  heightens  his 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty — the  world  ap- 
pears like  a  magnificent  temple,  from  whose 
altar  incense  and  praise  are  continually  as- 
cending. Thus  it  is,  that  religion  not  only 
purifies  the  affections  but  the  imagination. 
Strong  devotional  feeling  naturally  arrays 
itself  in  the  garb  of  poetical  diction.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  poetry — of  poetry  which  makes 
all  other  appear  cold  and  tame.  The  Psalms, 
the  prophecies,  the  evangelical  books,  con- 
tain the  most  exquisite  and  sublime  imagery 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  sacred  truths — 
or  to  veiling  from  our  eyes  the  councils  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  imagination,  therefore,  is  to  be  careful- 
ly cultivated  as  one  of  the  most  important  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  We  cannot  extirpate  it 
from  our  nature,  and  if  it  is  not  trained  by  sa- 
lutary laws  and  for  virtuous  ends,  it  will  but 
undermine  and  counteract  our  good  disposi- 
tions. 

Let  us,  then,  assign  to  it  the  importance 
which  it  deserves.  Let  us  not  so  undervalue 
it,  as  to  attribute  to  it  no  higher  range  than 
that  of  fictitious  invention — the  ordinary 
trash  of  poetry  and  romance.  It  is  a  noble 
and  a  glorious  faculty.  Without  it  reason 
would  be  confined  in  a  narrow  and  grovelling 
circle.  It  is  the  faculty  which  lends  the  mind 
her  wings  to  soar  ;  the  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, to  which  some  of  the  most  powerful  ap- 
peals of  religion  are  addressed. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  spread  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  old  world,  has  recalled 
to  the  recollection  of  a  reader  of  "The  Friend," 
the  description  given  by  the  historian  Gibbon, 
of  the  great  plague,  which  began  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the  year  542 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  its  rava- 
ges for  more  than  fifty  years,  visiting  and  de- 
solating all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  account 
is  contained  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  is  extracted  for  republication,  as  con- 
taining peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time. 

"  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatised 
in  every  age,  as  the  origin,  source,  and  semi- 
nary of  the  plague.  In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnat- 
ing air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  espe- 


cially from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  in  their  death  than  in 
their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  depopu- 
lated the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and 
his  successors,  first  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pelusium,  between  the  Sarbonian 
bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile. 
From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path, 
it  spread  to  the  east,  over  Syria,  Persia  and 
the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  west,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months, 
was  visited  by  the  pestilence  :  and  Procopius, 
who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with 
the  eyes  of  a  physician,  has  emulated  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plague  of  Athens.  The  infection 
was  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a 
distempered  fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  menace,  and  felt 
the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the 
greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets, 
in  their  usual  occupations,  were  surprised  by 
a  slight  fever;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither 
the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave 
any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The 
same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was 
declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  arm  pits,  and  under  the 
ear ;  and  when  these  tumors  were  opened,  they 
were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  substance 
of  the  size  of  a  lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  just 
swelling  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was 
saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of 
the  morbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued 
hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued, 
and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of 
his  life.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season  ; 
and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than 
the  male  :  but  every  rank  and  profession  was 
attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many 
of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  speech,  without  being  secure  from 
a  return  of  the  disorder.  The  physicians  of 
Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skilful:  but 
their  art  was  baflSed  by  the  various  symptoms 
and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  : 
the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  contra- 
ry effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disap- 
l)ointed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  recoverv. 
The  order  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepul- 
chres, were  confounded  ;  those  who  were  left 
without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets  or  in  their  desolate  houses  ;  and  a  ma- 
gistrate was  authorised  to  collect  the  promis- 
cuous heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them 
by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep 
pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city. 

"  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of 
the  plague,  which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is 
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transfused  from  the  infected  persons  to  the 
lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach 
them.    While  philosophers  believe  and  trem- 
ble, it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real 
danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
mos"t  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors. 
Yet  the  fellow  citizens  of  Procopius  were  sa- 
tisfied, by  some  short  and  partial  experience 
that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the 
closest  conversation  ;    and    this  persuasion 
might  support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or  phy- 
sicians in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom  inhuman 
prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude 
and  despair.    But  the  fatal  security,  like  the 
predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided 
the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  those  salu- 
tary j)recautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Justinian.    No  restraints  were  impos- 
ed on  the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the 
Roman  provinces  ;  from  Persia  to  France,  the 
nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars 
and  emigrations,  and  the  pestilential  odour 
which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was 
imported  by  the  abuse  of  trade  into  the  most 
distant  regions.    The  mode  of  its  propagation 
is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Procopius  him- 
self, that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  inland  country  ;  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited; 
the  places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its 
first  passage,  were  alone  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  ensuing  year.    The  winds  might 
diffuse  that  subtle  venom  ;  but  unless  the  at- 
mosphere be  previously  disposed  for  its  recep- 
tion, the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold 
or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.   Such  was 
the  universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the 
pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Justinian,  was  not  checked  or  alleviat- 
ed by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.    In  time, 
its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed  ; 
the  disease  alternately  languished  and  revived; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recov- 
ered their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure 
and  salubrious  quality.    No  facts  have  been 
preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or  even  a 
conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in 
this  extraordinary  mortality.    I  only  find,  that 
during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  that  many  cities  of  tlie  East  were  left 
vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine, afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian,  and 
liis  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of 
the  human  species,  whicii  has  never  been  re- 
paired in  .some  of  the  fuire.'st  countries  of  the 
globe." 


Would  we  succeed  in  our  endeavours  to  re- 
gulate our  passions,  our  watchfulness  over 
them  nmst  be  constant,  and  our  care  to  govern 
them,  habitual.  Every  single  victory  obtained 
by  passions,  concurs  to  cstablis-h  their  empire, 
as  on  the  contrary,  a  continued  vigorous  re- 
sistance will  in  time  destroy  it. — Monthly  Re- 
view,  1719. 


Fro7n  the  Amulet. 

ACTUAL  STATE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON 
THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

(Concluded  from  page  J  33.) 

"  Immediately  opposite  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers,  and  as  if  it  was  intended  by  Providence 
as  a  station  for  the  watching  and  suppression 
of  the  trade,  lies  the  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  Its  advan- 
tages for  every  purpose  of  the  kind  were  so 
great,  that,  in  February,  1826,  it  was  proposed 
to  the  Spanish  government  to  remove  the 
mixed  commission  from  Sierra  Leone  to  this 
place,  "  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  slave 
country,  its  climate  salubrious,  and  its  soil 
sufficiently  fertile."  The  second  quality  in 
this  recommendation  is  found,  unfortunately, 
to  be  far  from  truth. 

"  It  is  a  high  island,  covered  with  dense 
wood,  with  water  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
in  any  quantity.  Large  oaks  grow  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea  ;  satin-wood,  ebony,  and 
other  hard  and  valuable  timber  abound. 
Some  fine  straight  trees  are  admirably  adapted 
for  spars  and  masts,  and  some  of  the  ships 
on  the  station  have  been  supplied  from  the 
island.  The  native  population  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  200,000  ;  they  are  not  black, 
but  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  or  brown  red 
their  hair  not  woolly,  but  long  and  lank,  and 
their  limbs  full,  muscular,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. They  seem  as  if  they  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Moors,  and  have  a  steady  spirit  of 
independence  that  has  resisted  all  attempts  at 
making  them  slaves.  On  this  point  they  are 
exceedingly  jealous  and  vigilant.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  go  on  board  the  king's  ships, 
with  a  fearless  confidence,  showing  that  they 
are  no  ways  deficient  in  personal  courage  ; 
but  they  evince  an  exceeding  jealousy  of 
strangers  penetrating  into  their  villages,  or  of 
their  advancing  to  any  distance  from  the  coast 
They  had  seen  the  consequences  of  European 
visitations  on  their  neighbours,  and,  like  the 
Chinese,  were  disinclined  to  admit  them  into 
their  country.  They  are  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  cloth  of  platted  grass  about  their 
loins.  They  paint  their  bodies  thickly  with 
red  ochre,  and  the  more  distinguished  persons 
are  marked  with  blue  and  other  colours.  Not- 
withstanding their  naked  persons,  and  savage 
manners,  they  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  ;  part  of  the  island  is 
cleared  and  highly  improved,  and  their  bana- 
nas and  yams  are  peculiarly  fine  ;  tiicse  tliey 
barter  for  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  which  they  re- 
ceive like  regular  money.  It  is  cut  into 
lengths  of  seven  inches,  and  tlic  natives  prize 
it  above  any  other  article  of  barter,  and  con- 
vert it  into  knives,  daggers,  and  other  imple- 
ments. They  have  also  fowl,  but  they  are  not 
so  good,  and  die  as  soon  as  they  arc  sent  on 
shipboard. 

"  The  English  settlement  is  on  the  north  part 
of  the  island.  It  was  selecte:!  with  a  view  to 
salubrity,  and  it  was  afterwards  found,  from 
various  remains,  to  have  been  the  very  place 
where  the  Spaniards  had  originally  established 
themselves,  when  formerly  masters  of  the 
island — sundry  articles  of  broken  pottery 
and  remnants  of  walls  and  bastions,  indicate 
this  fact. 


"  The  first  governor  of  Fernando  Po  was 
Captain  Owen,  who  brought  with  him  twenty- 
five  marines,  and  about  two  hundred  black 
soldiers  of  the  African  corps,  besides  carpenters 
and  other  artificers,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred  people,  who  erected  a  fort,  governor's 
residence,  and  houses  for  themselves,  where 
they  were  soon  established,  with  every  hope 
of  enjoyment,  on  this  beautiful  island;  but,  notr 
withstanding  the  anticipations  of  its  healthi- 
ness, it  was  soon  found  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
salubrious. The  men  were  seized  with  low 
intermittent  fevers,  which  in  a  short  time  left 
them  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical debility,  from  v/hich  very  few  recovered, 
and  those  who  did  so  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  a  state  approaching  to  idiotism. 

"  The  situation  of  the  island,  though  highly 
favourable  for  every  other  purpose,  is  not  so 
for  health.  In  an  angle  of  the  Bight  of  Bia- 
fra,  having  on  two  sides,  to  an  interminable 
extent,  the  most  pestiferous  tract  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  continually  inundated,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  by  the  overflowings  of  ten  or  twelve 
great  rivers,  v/hich  form  swampy  deltas  all 
along  the  coast,  the  air  must  be  tainted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  every  breeze  which 
blows  from  the  land  must  be  loaded  with 
marsh  miasma  ;  this,  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  island  being  covered  with  lofty  trees  in 
immense  profusion,  impeding  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  air,  must  generate,  on  a  spot 
within  three  degrees  of  the  equator,  a  state 
very  unfavourable  to  human  life.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  the  air  in  destroying  every  substance 
exposed  to  it  are  very  remarkable  :  all  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel  immediately  rot,  pai- 
ticularly  animal  substances  ;  shoes,  hats,  wool- 
len cloths,  were  immediately  decayed,  and  the 
texture  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  The  heavy 
rains,  which  fall  in  a  deluge  here,  are  altoge- 
ther unlike  any  thing  in  Europe,  and  penetrate, 
soak,  and  dissolve  any  thing  exposed  to  them. 
They  are  preceded,  generally,  by  tornadoes, 
which  first  generate  an  oppressive  and  sickly 
heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  then  burst  with 
furious  violence,  tearing  and  overturning  every 
thing.  These  tornadoes  are  attended  with 
effects  which  seem  to  disturb  and  alarm  all 
nature.  An  arch  is  seen  to  arise  from  the 
sea,  and  when  it  reaches  the  zenith,  it  explodes 
with  tremendous  fury,  accompanied  by  balls 
of  fire,  deluges  of  rain,  and  gusts  of  wind  that 
tear  every  thing  before  it.  Fishes  leap  from 
the  sea — beasts  fly  in  all  directions — birds 
scream  in  the  most  dismal  manner,  and  every 
animated  thing  gives  signs  of  terror  and  dis- 
may. 

"  But  these  states  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  so  highly  injurious  to  Europeans,  have  no 
effect  on  the  natives,  who  are  the  most  robust 
and  healthy  people  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  woods  are  clear 
and  cultivation  is  extended,  the  climate  will 
be  considerably  ameliorated.  The  advantages 
of  this  fine  island  render  it  highly  desirable. 
The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  country, 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  trees,  the 
richness  and  capability  of  its  soil,  the  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  race  of  people  that  in- 
habit it,  all  offer  the  most  important  advan- 
tages.   It  may  be  the  means,  not  only  of  to- 
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tally  extinguishing  the  slave-trade  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  but  of  improving  and  instructing 
a  fine  race  of  people  already  on  the  island. 

'<  The  last  station  to  which  our  cruisers  were 
ordered  to  direct  their  attention  was  the  river 
Gaboon,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  equator. 
It  is  notorious  for  its  slave-trade.  From  hence 
to  Mozambique,  the  whole  coast  was  open  to 
the  Brazilians,  who  collected  slaves  from  Mo- 
lembo,  Cabindo,  and  other  places,  which  by 
treaty  they  were  allowed  to  traffic  with,  inso- 
much so  that  in  the  year  1829  no  less  than 
44,000,  and  in  the  year  1830,  62,000  slaves 
were  openly  imported  into  and  sold  in  the 
slave-markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone.*  On 
the  twenty-third  of  last  March,  however,  this 
permission  expired,  and  no  native  is  now  al- 
lowed to  traffic  for  slaves  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as 
pirates. 

"  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  vigour 
and  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  had  nearly  sup- 
pressed this  traffic  ;  such,  however,  unfortu- 
nately was  not  the  fact.  The  whole  number 
captured  by  our  cruisers,  and  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone,  from  June,  1819,  to  July,  1828,  was 
13,281,*  being,  on  average,  1400  per  annum  ; 
while  during  that  period  above  100,000  were 
annually  taken  from  the  coast,  either  by  law- 
ful or  unlawful  traders.  The  latter  were 
principally  from  the  isle  of  Cuba.  In  1817  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Spanish 
government,  that  the  slave-trade  should  be 
abolished  in  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain, 
and  the  sum  of  £400,000  was  actually  given 
by  the  British  government,  as  a  compensation 
to  those  engaged  in  it.  Notwithstanding  this, 
20,000  slaves  have  been  annually  exported, 
from  the  Gallinos  and  the  river  Bonny,  into 
Cuba  alone,  by  armed  vessels  of  different  na- 
tions, who  act  both  as  pirates  and  slavers. 
Their  manner  of  proceeding  is  this  :  they  set 
out  from  the  Havana  to  hover  about  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  if  they  can  elude  our  vigilance, 
and  take  in  a  cargo  of  slaves,  they  proceed 
direct  with  it  to  Cuba.  If  not,  they  turn  pi- 
rates, seize  the  first  ship  they  meet,  preferring 
one  laden  with  slaves.  They  murder,  and,  in 
some  cases,  put  on  shore  in  desert  places,  the 
crew,  and  proceed  with  the  vessel  and  cargo 
to  Cuba,  where  they  readily  dispose  of  them  ; 
the  slaves  are  landed  on  the  back  of  the  island, 
and  dispersed  in  various  ways  through  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

"These  pirate  slavers  have  been  the  pest  and 
terror  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Ihe  Atlantic 
for  some  years  ;  accounts  of  their  atrocities 
fill  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  and  the 
law  which  makes  a  slave-dealer  a  pirate  is 
fully  justified,  as  their  characters  are  now 
combined  and  identified.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  daring  of  this  class  has  lately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  cruizers.  On  the 
third  of  September,  1830,  Captain  Gordon,  of 
his  majesty's  sloop,  Primrose,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  ship  of  war,  Veloz  Passageiro,  pierced 
for  thirty,  and  mounting  twenty  guns,  com- 
manded b)  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Bega,  bound 
from  Whyda,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 

*  Walsh's  Brazil.    Vol.  ii.  page  322. 
t  Parliamentary  Reports. 


Havana,  having  on  board  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  slaves,  and  a  crew  of  one  iiundred  and 
fifty  men  of  diflferent  nations;  and  after  a  short 
but  desperate  action,  in  which  the  pirate  slaver 
had  eighty-six  men  killed  and  wounded,  with 
five  of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  she  was  taken 
possession  of. 

"  ft  appears,  then,  that  while  the  English 
public  supposed  the  slave-trade  suppressed,  it 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent,  and  under 
much  more  revolting  circumstances  than  ever; 
it  remains,  therefore,  for  England  to  consider 
what  must  be  done  for  its  cflfectual  suppres- 
sion. Since  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1830, 
the  difficulty  is  considerably  abridged,  for  now 
the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  from  Mozambique 
to  Morocco,  is  included  in  the  prohibition,  and 
no  nation  can  trade  for  slaves,  under  any  pre- 
text or  evasion,  eiliier  to  the  south  or  the  north 
of  the  line.  Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  present  instructions  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  are  so  vague  and  restrictive,  that 
known  slavers  are  constantly  met  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  cannot  be  mo- 
lested unless  they  have  the  slaves  actually  on 
board.  This  is  readily  done  in  one  night,  as 
often  as  the  cruiser  is  called  or  driven  away 
from  her  station  by  business  or  bad  weather  ; 
and  when  she  returns  again  the  slaver  has 
departed  with  her  full  cargo,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  follow  her,  as  vessels  of  this  description  are 
built  expressly  for  speed,  and  attempts  to  over- 
take them  are  fruitless.  By  an  additional  ar- 
ticle, in  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  it 
is  stipulated  that  all  vessels  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  slavers,  and  treated  as  such,  when 
they  have  an  apparatus,  such  as  hatches  with 
gratings,  shackles,  large  copper  boilers,  &c., 
evidently  intended  for  slaves,  even  though 
none  should  be  found  on  board.  This  article 
should  be  included  in  the  treaties  with  every 
other  nation,  so  that  any  such  vessel  found 
on  the  coast,  belonging  to  any  country,  should 
be  seized  and  confiscated. 

"  Again  by  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands  and  Brazil,  mutual  right  of 
search  is  allowed  to  cruisers  of  each  nation, 
but  no  right  of  mutual  search  exists  with 
France  and  North  America,  and  slaves  are 
continually  transported  with  impunity  under 
their  flags.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  induce 
these  latter  nations  to  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  no  longer  to  suffer  the  little  eti- 
quettes of  national  vanity  to  oppose  this  great 
cause  of  God  and  man.  '  If  then,'  says  Dr. 
Walsh,  '  when  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  is 
protected  from  this  commerce,  and  no  vessel 
of  any  nation  is  permitted  to  traffic  on  any 
part  of  it,  the  right  of  mutual  search  is  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  on  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions, and  every  ship  found  with  the  damning 
proofs  on  board  be  confiscated,  and  the  crews 
treated  as  pirates — then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  we  hope  to  see  this  horrid  traffic  finally 
abolished.' 

"  With  this  we  perfectly  agree  ;  but  some- 
thing more  yet  remains  to  be  done.  As  long 
as  Cuba  continues  in  its  present  state,  the  re- 
fugium  peccatorum  and  the  receptacle  of  buc- 
caneers, it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  suppress 
entirely  the  traffic  in  slaves.    Like  the  pira- 


tical state  of  Barbary,  it  is  the  opprobrium  of 
the  civilized  world,  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  a 
den  of  slaves.  We  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  taken  possession  of  like  Algiers, 
if  its  own  weak  or  wicked  government  is  not 
able  or  willing  to  uphold  the  common  and  re- 
cognised rights  of  nations. 

"  But,  above  all,  we  must  extinguish  slavery 
in  our  own  colonies.  As  long  as  that  foul 
blot  is  permitted  to  stain  our  national  cha- 
racter, our  influence  is  weakened,  and  we 
cannot,  with  any  justice  or  consistency,  pre- 
scribe to  others  that  they  shall  not  make 
slaves,  when  we  ourselves  hold  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  our  fellow  creatures  in  a  similar  bon- 
dage. As  long  as  unhappy  beings  perish  in 
that  state  at  home,  the  cupidity  of  masters 
will  find  means  directly  or  indirectly  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  from  abroad.  This  great  act, 
then,  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  then 
England  may  expect,  with  the  high  and  com- 
manding auxiliary  of  her  moral  influence,  that 
others  should  follow  her  example." 

From  the  New  York  "  Mercury." 
"  The  Boston  Courier  contains  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  a  gentleman  residing  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  to 
Memphis ;  the  route  by  which  a  large  part  of 
the  Choctaws  are  to  pass  and  are  passing,  on 
their  way  to  their  new  homes  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  We  make  the  following  extracts.'' 

•'About  a  month  ago  several  hundred  Choctaws 
spent  part  of  three  days  in  sight  of  Martyn,  on  their 
way  to  their  new  country.  Although  their  contractor 
seemed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  to  render 
their  situation  comfortable,  there  was  still  much  un- 
avoidable suffering.  There  were  very  aged  persons 
and  very  young  children  in  the  company.  Many  had 
nothing  to  shelter  them  from  the  storm  by  day  or 
night.  The  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  yet, 
a  neighbour  remarked  to  me  a  few  daj-s  ago,  that  he 
had  noticed  particularly,  and  in  his  opinion  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  women  had  even  a  moccasin  on  her  feet, 
and  a  great  majority  of  these  were  walking.  An  in- 
teresting girl  who  was  formerlj'  a  scholar  at  Mayhew, 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  several  days 
before  they  reached  tliis  place,  and  was  brought  thus 
far  in  a  lough  baggage  wagon.  In  compliance  with 
our  suggestion,  a  litter  was  made,  and  she  was  carried 
the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Memphis,  on  men's 
shoulders.  On  her  arrival  there,  a  gangrene  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  whether  an  amputation 
would  save  lier  life.  They,  however,  resolved  to  ope- 
rate. The  tourniquet  was  applied  as  near  the  shoul- 
der as  possible,  and  her  right  arm  cut  off.  Her  pa- 
rents were  compelled  to  move  on  in  two  days,  and  she 
was  left  in  the  hospital. 

"  A  number  of  small  companies  have  since  passed 
who  were  detained  on  the  way  by  loss  of  horses,  and 
otlier  causes.  No  provision  could  be  made  for  these, 
and  they  were,  consequently,  in  some  instances,  very 
destitute.  One  party  came  to  us  and  begged  an  ear 
of  corn  apiece,  to  relieve,  for  a  season,  their  sufferings. 
Another  party  encamped  in  the  woods  near  us,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  and  that  night  a  storm  of  hail  and 
sleet  commenced,  which  was  followed  in  a  day  or  two 
with  a  heavj'  fall  of  snow.  For  more  than  two  weeks 
there  was  a  continued  freeze,  and  colder  weather  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  this  climate.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  these  suffering  people  were  lying  at  their 
camp,  without  any  shelter,  and  with  very  little  provi- 
sion. Much  suffering  was  to  be  expected  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  Choctaws ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge  from  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard,  the  half  was  not  anticipated. 

"You  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  recent  coun- 
cil at  the  Choctaw  agency,  between  Major  Eaton  and 
General  Coffee,  agents  of  Government,  and  the  head 
men  of  the  two  nations.    The  object  of  the  council 
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was  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Choctaws  for  the  Chick- 
asaws,  or  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  renounce  their 
character  as  a  distinct  people  and  identify  themselves 
with  the  Choctaws.  Both  overtures  were  virtually  re- 
jected.  In  the  address  of  the  Commissioners  it  was 
stated,  that  the  president  was  convinced  they  never 
could  live  under  state  laws ;  that  there  were  no  unap- 
propriated lands  beyond  the  river,  to  which  they  could 
be  directed,  and  that  their  only  hope  was  that  the 
Choctaws  would  permit  them  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
their  lands.  As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  this 
renewed  application  for  lands,  so  early,  and  after  so 
many  assurances  that  they  would  be  no  longer  harass- 
ed on  this  subject,  has  created  a  high  degree  of  indig- 
nation in  the  minds  of  the  emigrants. 

''  We  beg  the  reader's  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  forego- 
ing, the  correctness  of  which  we  do  not  doubt, 
as  we  have  heard  similar  statements  from  other 
sources.  Would  it  be  thought  possible,  that 
so  soon  after  the  President,  through  his  agents, 
had  told  the  Choctaws  those  lands  should  be 
their's  "  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  and  the 
rivers  run," — even  before  they  had  settled 
upon  them, — they  would  be  importuned  to 
sell  them ;  and  that  too  by  the  very  agents, 
Major  Eaton  and  Gen.  Coffee,  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  removal ! !  Yet  this  is  but  one 
half  of  the  amazing  effrontery  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  other  half  is,  that  after  persuading 
the  Chickasaws,  much  against  their  inclina- 
tion, to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  govern- 
ment the  lands  they  inherited  from  their  fa- 
thers, for  the  sake  of  more  secure  possessions 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  it  is  all  at  once  as- 
certained that  there  are  '  no  unappropriated 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  which  they 
can  be  directed.' ! ! ! ! 

"  One  thing  more.  Will  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — the  venerable  and  enlightened 
Senate — ratify  a  treaty  or  treaties  negotiated 
under  such  circumstances?  Will  they  not 
probe  the  affair  to  the  bottom  ;  and  then  ex- 
ercise tlie  prerogative  given  them  by  the 
constitution,  of  putting  a  veto  upon  the  dis- 
graceful transaction  ?" 


To  Ihe  General  Assembly  of  Ihe  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

TIic  Memorial  of  the  Female  Citizens  of  the 
County  of  Fluvanna,  most  respectfully 
showeth. 

"  Your  memorialists  have  hitherto  been 
blessed  with  contentment  in  the  happy  priva- 
cy of  domestic  retirement,  where  they  have 
enjoyed  peace  and  security,  under  the  wise 
institutions  of  a  free  government;  nor  have 
they,  until  now,  had  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
guardians  of  their  country's  rights  for  redress 
of  any  national  grievance,  having  .shared  the 
prosperity  of  their  heaven-favoured  land  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
good,  and  to  their  natural  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors. They  retain  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  your  predeces- 
sors in  oflice,  when  the  land  of  their  nativity 
wore  the  fetters  of  foreign  thraldom,  and  the 
destinies  of  a  miglity  nation  were  involved  in 
your  deliberations  as  a  legislative  body.  The 
spirit  now  animates  your  counsels  which  then 
triumphed  over  the  oppression  of  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain, and  bore  us  safely  through  the  perils  of 
an  unequal  contest.  The  same  wisdom  per- 
vades your  deliberations  which  framed  for  our 


emancipated  realm,  a  system  of  laws  unequal- 
led in  the  universe.  Under  this  salutary  code, 
we  have  seen  our  sons  arise  to  manhood,  un- 
fettered by  abject  restrictions,  and  our  daugh- 
ters fill  their  allotted  stations  among  the  ho- 
noured matrons  of  a  free  land. 

"  But  a  blight  now  hangs  over  our  national 
prospects,  and  a  cloud  dims  the  sunshine  of 
domestic  peace  throughout  our  State.  Our 
ears  have  heard  the  wailings  of  distress,  and 
a  mysterious  dread,  mingled  with  fearful  sus- 
picion, disturbs  the  sacred  quiet  of  our  homes. 

"  We  have  heard  '  Rachel,'  as  it  were, 
'  weeping  for  her  children,  because  they  are 
not,'  and  uncontrollable  sympathy  with  dis- 
tant murmurs,  quickens  the  throbbings  of  our 
once  tranquil  bosoms. 

"  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  an 
evil  is  among  us,  which  threatens  to  outgrow 
the  growth  and  eclipse  the  brightness  of  our 
national  blessings.  A  shadow  deepens  over 
the  land  and  casts  its  thickest  gloom  upon  the 
sacred  shrine  of  domestic  bliss,  darkening 
over  us  as  time  advances.  We  reflect,  with 
gratitude,  that  no  error  in  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  entailed  this  evil  upon  us.  We 
drew  the  taint  from  the  bosom  that  fostered 
us,  and  it  has  gradually  mingled  with  the  vital 
principle  of  our  national  existence.  It  can 
no  longer  remain  dormant  and  inert  in  the 
social  system,  but  calls  loudly  for  redress 
from  the  sages  of  our  land.  We  are  feelingly 
aware  of  the  arduous  difficulties  of  the  case 
in  question,  and  nothing  but  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our 
legislative  council,  joined  to  a  sacred  trust 
in  the  God  of  nations,  could  induce  us  thus  to 
intrude  on  the  important  avocations  which  en- 
gage your  time  and  your  attention.  We  feel 
confident  of.your  sympathy  in  all  real  dangers, 
and  trust  that  none  of  your  revered  body  will 
impute  our  interference  in  this  delicate  mat- 
ter, to  a  culpable  degree  of  timidity  ;  neither 
will  you  impute  to  us  the  extravagant  expec- 
tation that  your  utmost  exertions  can  effect 
an  immediate  removal  of  the  evil  we  deplore. 
We  are  prepared  to  endure  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  affliction,  during  our  brief  term  of 
existence.  But  we  look  forward  to  the  time, 
when  our  children's  children  will  occupy  the 
places  which  must  soon  know  us  no  more. — 
Should  your  wisdom  devise  a  method  of  alle- 
viating our  national  misfortune,  posterity  w  ill 
be  indebted  to  you  for  the  security  of  tiie  do- 
mestic sphere.  Our  daughters,  and  their 
daughters,  are  destined  to  become,  in  their 
turn,  the  tender  fosterers  of  heli)less  infancy, 
the  directors  of  developing  childhood,  and  the 
companions  of  those  citizens  who  will  occu- 
py the  legislative  and  executive  offices  of 
their  country.  Can  we  calmly  anticipate  the 
conditions  of  the  southern  states,  at  that  pe- 
riod, should  no  remedy  be  devised,  to  arrest 
the  progressive  miseries  attendant  on  slavery? 
Wc  shudder  for  the  fate  of  our  female  de- 
scendants, while  we  endeavor  to  stifle  the  loo 
importunate  apprehensions  of  our  own  bo- 
soms. It  will  he  their  province,  as  it  is  ours, 
to  impose  the  salutary  restraints  of  domestic 
discipline,  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  lawful 
directors,  to  maintain  temporary  sway  over 
the  iiouschold.    Can  this  post  of  duty  be 


safely  filled  by  a  helpless  female,  amid  the 
impediments  arising  from  the  increasing  evils 
of  slavery  ?  Will  the  absent  father's  heart  be 
at  peace,  when,  amid  the  hurry  of  public  af- 
fairs, his  thoughts  return  to  the  home  of  his 
affections,  surrounded  by  doubtful,  if  not 
dangerous  subjects  to  a  precarious  authority  T 
Perhaps  when  deeply  engaged  in  his  legisla- 
tive duties,  his  heart  may  quail,  and  his  tongue 
falter,  with  irrepressible  apprehensions  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  objects  dearer  than  life  it- 
self. 

"  Such  will  be  the  trials  of  our  posterity, 
unless  efficient  measures  are  speedily  put  in 
operation  to  avert  them  from  the  unborn 
myriads  of  our  native  land. 

"  We  presume  not  to  intrude  our  suggest- 
ions as  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  but  we  are  content 
to  leave  the  choice  of  measures  to  those  on 
whose  wisdom  we  can  rely.  It  is  sufficient 
that  we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  entreat- 
ing our  lawgivers  to  commence,  without  de- 
lay, a  work  which  must  be  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally performed.  We  can  only  aid  the  mighty 
task  by  ardent  outpourings  of  the  spirit  of 
supplication  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  We  will 
call  upon  the  God  in  whom  we  trust,  to  di- 
rect your  councils  by  his  unerring  wisdom, 
and  guide  you  with  his  effectual  spirit.  We 
now  conjure  you  by  the  sacred  charities  of 
kindred,  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  justice, 
by  every  consideration  of  domestic  affection 
and  patriotic  duty,  to  nerve  every  faculty  of 
your  minds  to  the  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant subject — and  let  not  the  united  voices 
of  your  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  kin- 
dred, have  sounded  in  your  ears  in  vain  ! !" 

Charles  Wesley  and  the  Earthquake. 

It  is  related  that  he  was  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  and  was  preaching  at 
the  foundry  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  se- 
cond shock  occurred.  The  entry  in  his  jour- 
nal presents  him  in  an  attitude,  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  may  be  given  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  self-possession  and  firmness. 

"  March  8lh,  1750.  This  morning,  a  quar- 
ter after  five,  we  had  another  shock  of  an 
earthquake  far  more  violent  than  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 8th.  I  was  repeating  the  text,  when  it 
shook  the  foundry  so  violently,  that  we  all  ex- 
pected it  to  fall  on  our  heads.  A  great  crv 
followed  from  the  women  and  children.  I 
immediately  called  out,  '  Therefore  we  will 
not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  moved,  and  the 
hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  for 
the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  ;  the  God  of  Jacob 
is  our  refuge.'  He  filled  my  heart  with  faith, 
and  my  mouth  with  words,  shaking  their  souls 
as  well  as  their  bodies.  The  earth  moved 
westward,  then  eastward,  then  westward  again, 
through  all  London  and  Westminster.  It  was 
a  strong  and  jarring  motion,  attended  with  a 
rumbling  noi^e  like  that  of  thunder.  Many 
houses  were  much  shaken,  and  some  chimneys 
thrown  down,  but  without  any  further  hurt." 

Use  caution  in  thy  choice  of  books  ;  else  'tis 
time  spent  in  ill  company.  Fuller. 
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SECOND  MONTH,  11,  1833. 


In  our  last  number  we  inserted  by  request, 
a  notice  of  the  publication  of  Foster's  Report, 
and  since  then  we  have  received  from  the 
master,  the  following  advertisement,  containing 
some  further  information  relative  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  work  to  distant  subscribers. 

A  CARD. 

Subscribers  for  the  Testimony  taken  before 
me  at  Camden,  N.  J.  in  the  Chancery  suit  be 
tween  Shotwell,  Hendrickson,  and  Decow, 
relative  to  the  Crosswicks  school  fund,  are 
respectfully  informed,  that  I  have  received  the 
permission  of  the  court  to  publish  the  same, 
as  may  be  expedient,  and  without  further  hin- 
derance. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  decision  of  the 
court  will  be  pronounced  before  the  next  April 
term. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  the  decision,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  testimony,  must  wait 
until  after  such  decision  shall  have  been  made 
known,  when  it  will  be  printed  and  annexed  to 
the  second  volume.  Others,  who  may  choose 
to  receive  the  Testimony  now,  without  waiting 
for  the  decision^  can  be  accommodated  ;  the 
latter,  as  soon  as  obtained,  they  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  through  the  same  channel  with  the 
testimony,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient. 

Subscribers  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
eastward,  can  receive  their  copies  on  applica- 
tion to  William  Hutchin,  Pearl  street.  New 
York  ;  those  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  &c.  &c.  of  William  Salter,  Carpen- 
ter street,  near  Seventh  street ;  Edward  Bettle, 
No.  14,  south  Third  street :  Thomas  Evans, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Spruce  and  Third  streets ; 
Uriah  Hunt,  No.  19,  north  Third  street ;  or 
Nathan  Kite,  No.  64,  Walnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. And  those  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
Woodbury,  and  below  in  West  Jersey,  of  the 
subscriber  at  Woodbury. 

J.  J.  Foster, 
Woodbury,  M  mo.  (February)  eth,  1832. 


At  the  request  of  one  of  our  southern  friends, 
we  have  transferred  to  our  pages,  the  memo- 
rial relative  to  slavery,  of  the  female  citizens 
of  the  county  of  Fluvanna,  Virginia,  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  which  it  is  said  was 
extensively  signed.  It  is  an  eloquent  appeal, 
and  will  interest  our  female  readers  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  following  from  the  Richmond  Whig, 
of  January  26th,  besides  announcing  the  issue 
of  the  recent  discussions  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, is  calculated  further  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  public  feeling  there,  on  the  momentous 
subject. 


Debate  on  Abolition. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  delegates,  yesterday,  that 
the  debate  on  abolition  has  closed,  having  occupied 
exactly  one  fortnight.  During  this  lime  it  has  inter- 
ested and  absorbed  the  attention  of  this  community 
beyond  all  precedent ;  and  has  been  conducted  with 
an  ability,  zeal,  and  eloquence,  beyond  any  thing  the 
Capitol  of  Virginia  has  witnessed  since  its  foundation. 
Freedom  of  discussion  has  been  pushed  to  great 
length;  but  not  to  a  length,  as  we  believe,  endanger 


look  back  to  the  state  of  opinion  five  months  ago,  may 
well  consider  them  almost  miraculous. 

"  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  discussions  have  by 
any  means  terminated.  Mr.  Moore,  a  few  days  ago, 
read  a  Resolution  which  he  had  prepared,  and  deter- 
mined to  offer,  calling  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid  in  abolishing  slavery  and  deporting  the  slaves. 
Mr.  Brodnax,  yesterday,  ridiculing  in  just  terms  the 
idea  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  Congress  thus  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  (the  na- 


ing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  for  we  hold  it  to  tional  debt  paid,)  or  that  it  was  dishonourable  in  Vir- 
be  self-evident,  that  when  the  public  vigilance  is  on  ginia  to  ask  of  the  general  government  what  was  her 
the  alert,  danger  from  that  source  is  of  all  things  the  right,  made  known  his  intention  of  introducing  a  pro- 


position applying  to  that  government  for  a  just  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  to  aid  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  free  negroes.  We  hear,  also,  of  other  re- 
solutions connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  co- 
loured population,  which  will  probably  be  introduced. 
We  likewise  hear  the  rumour  of  a  speedy  attempt  to 
divide  the  state,  coming  from  the  south  of  Virginia.'* 


most  improbable.  Nor  are  we  of  the  number  who 
imagine  that  this  discussion,  or  one  conducted  in  the 
public  prints,  will  impart  to  the  slaves  any  ideas  not 
now  entertained,  or  any  aspirations  not  now  indulg- 
ed. The  truth  is,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  slaves 
has  long  ago  reached  the  point  to  which  the  fears  of 
some  imagined  this  discussion  would  conduct  it. 
They  have  not  now  to  learn  those  abstract  theories 
which  teach  the  universal  equality  of  man  and  his 
rights  ;  but  the  same  extent  of  intelligence  informs 
them  of  the  impossible,  the  worse  than  hopeless  ex- 
pectation, of  engaging  in  a  successful  struggle  for 
their  maintenance. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  several  voles 
yesterday. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee,  adverse  to 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  was  in  these 
words :  "  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  present  to  make  any 
legislative  enactments  for  the  abolition  of  slavery." 
This  report  Mr.  Preston  moved  to  reverse,  and  thus 
to  declare  that  it  vas  expedient  7iow  to  make  legis- 
lative enactments  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
was  meeting  the  question  in  its  strongest  form.  It 
demanded  action,  and  immediate  action.  On  this 
proposition  the  vote  was  58  to  73.  Many  of  the 
most  decided  friends  of  abolition  voted  against  the 
amendment ;  because  they  thought  public  opinion 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it  might  pre- 
judice the  cause  to  move  too  rapidly.  The  vote  on  ^  ,  ,  j  x  •  . 
Mr.  Witcher^s  motion  to  postpone  the  whole  subject  the  present  voJume,_we  omitted  to  insen_  the 
indefinitely,  indicates  the  true  state  of  opinion  in  the 
house.    That  was  the  test  question,  and  was  so  in- 
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tended  and  proclaimed  by  its  mover.  That  motion 
was  negatived,  71  to  60;  showing  a  majority  of  11, 
who  by  that  vote,  declared  Iheir  belief  that  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  mode,  Virginia  ought 
to  commence  a  .system  of  gradual  abolition.  This  is 
more  specifically  declaimed  in  Mr.  Bryce's  preamble 
in  the  following  words,  wiiich  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  67  to  60. 

"  Profoundly  sensible  of  the  great  evils  arising  from 
the  condition  of  the  coloured  population  of  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  induced  by  humanity  as  well  as  policy, 
to  an  immediate  eftbrt  for  the  removal  in  the  first 
place,  as  well  of  those  who  are  now  free,  as  of  such  as 
may  hereafter  become  free  :  beheving  that  this  effort, 
while  it  is  in  just  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  on  the  subject,  will  absorb  our  present 
means ;  and  that  a  further  action  for  the  removal  of 
the  slaves  should  await  a  more  definite  developement 
of  public  opinion." 

This  preamble  being  first  adopted,  the  resolution 
of  the  Select  Committee  was  also  adopted  as  a  corolla- 
ry thereto,  and  the  two  as  a  whole,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  59. 

The  enquiry  and  discussion  then  here  terminated 
in  the  following  specific  and  implied  declarations  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Delegates :  1.  That  it  is  not 
expedient  at  this  session,  to  legislate  on  abolition. 
2.  That  the  coloured  population  of  Virginia  is  a  great 
evil.  3.  That  humanity  and  policy  in  thejirst  place, 
demand  the  removal  of  the  free,  and  those  who  will 
become  free,  (looking  to  an  extensive  voluntary  manu- 
mission.) 4.  That  this  will  absorb  our  present  means. 
5.  (undeniable  implication.)  That  when  public  opinion 
is  more  developed;  when  the  people  have  spoken  more 
explicitly,  and  the  means  are  better  devised,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  commence  a  system  of  abolition. 

The  house  of  delegates  have  gone  thus  far,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  it  had  no  right  to  go  farther.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  prepared  to  go  farther  at  this  time.  These 
are  astonishing  and  animating  results. — They  who  will 


name  of  John  Knowles,  Monkton,  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Joseph  D.  Hoag,  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


Died,  at  Monkton,  Vermont,  the  4th  of  1st  month, 
1832,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Knowles,  in  the  40th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Ferrisburgh  monthly  meet- 
ing of  Friends.  She  was  of  exemplary  life  from  her 
youth  up,  a  kind  and  faithful  wife,  a  loving,  tender 
mother.  She  had  been  gradually  declining  for  more 
than  two  years,  during  wliich  time  she  endeavoured 
more  fully  to  prepare  for  her  final  change.  She  often 
said  with  composure  of  mind,  that  she  thought  she 
must  leave  her  family  soon,  but  that  if  it  was  the  will 
of  the  blessed  Master  to  spare  her  a  little  longer,  to 
take  care  of  her  children,  she  should  have  a  choice  in 
it :  yet,  as  her  disorder  advanced,  she  was  favoured  to 
resign  all  and  look  forward  in  full  faith  to  a  blessed 
immortality.  She  several  times  spoke  of  her  two 
youngest  children,  removed  by  death  a  few  months 
before,  and  said  she  was  going  to  meet  them  in  tiie 
mansions  of  the  ever  blessed  Saviour.  She  endeavour- 
ed to  her  last  moments  to  discharge  her  duty  in  warn- 
ing, counselling,  and  encouraging,  not  only  those  of 
her  ow^n  household,  but  many  of  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours who  visited  her.  She  expressed  much  thankful- 
ness that  she  had  been  preserved  during  the  late  con- 
flict in  our  Society  from  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  and 
unshaken  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  She  several  times  exclaimed,  what  can  be  the 
hope  of  those  that  deny  his  name,  w-hen  they  are 
brought  to  a  sick  bed  as  I  am — of  those  who  do  not 
place  their  dependance  in  Him  through  that  most  holy 
sacrifice  which  he  has  made  for  us  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  often  audibly  supplicated  for  preser- 
vation in  faithfulness,  in  patience,  and  resignation, 
imploring  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  with  her  through  the 
valley  of  death,  and  to  receive  her  spirit  into  his  king- 
dom of  peace  and  rest.  She  remained  composed  to  the 
last,  and  we  doubt  not  but  her  prayers  are  granted. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GLORY— MILITARY  VIRTUES. 

(Concluded  from  page  136.) 

Valour  and  bravery,  however,  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  many — not  by  generals  and 
admirals  alone,  but  by  ensigns  and  midsliipmen, 
by  seamen  and  by  privates.  What  tlien  is 
valour  and  what  is  bravery  ?  "  There  is  nothing 
great  but  what  is  virtuous,  nor  indeed  truly 
great  but  what  is  composed  and  quiet.''*  There 
is  mucli  of  truth  in  this.  Yet  where  then  is 
the  greatness  of  bravery,  for  where  is  the  com- 
posure and  quietude  of  the  quality  ?  "  Valour 
or  active  courage,  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
stitutional, and  therefore  can  have  no  more 
claim  to  moral  merit,  than  wit,  beauty,  or 
health."!  Accordingly,  the  question  which 
we  have  just  asked,  respecting  military  talent, 
may  be  especially  asked  respecting  bravery. 
Cannot  bravery  be  exhibited  in  common  by  the 
good  and  the  bad  1  Yet  further.  "  It  is  a 
great  weakness  for  a  man  to  value  himself  up- 
on any  thing  wherein  he  shall  be  outdone  by 
fools  and  brutes."  Is  not  the  bravery  of  the 
bravest  outdone  even  by  brutes  7  When  the 
soldier  has  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy; 
when,  though  repulsed,  he  returns  to  the  con- 
flict ;  when,  being  wounded,  he  still  brandishes 
his  sword,  till  it  drops  from  his  grasp  by  faint- 
ness  or  death,  he  surely  is  brave.  What  then 
is  the  moral  rank  to  which  he  has  attained  ? 
He  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  bull-dog. 
The  dog,  too,  vigorously  assails  his  enemy  ; 
Avhen  tossed  into  the  air  he  returns  to  the  con- 
flict, when  gored  he  still  continues  to  bite, 
and  yields  not  his  hold  until  he  is  stunned  or 
killed.  Contemplating  bravery  as  such,  there 
is  not  a  man  in  Britain  or  in  Europe  whose 
bravery  entitles  him  to  praise  which  he  must 
not  share  with  the  combatants  of  a  cockpit. 
Of  the  moral  qualities  that  are  components  of 
bravery,  the  reader  may  form  some  concep- 
tion from  this  language  of  a  man  who  is  said 
to  be  a  large  landed  proprietor,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  member  of  parliament.  "I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  evil  alone  does  not  re- 
sult from  poaching.  The  risk  poachers  run 
from  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  added  to 
their  occupation  being  carried  on  in  cold 
dark  nights,  begets  a  hardihood  of  frame  and 
contempt  of  danger  that  is  not  without  its 
value.  I  never  heard  or  knew  of  a  poacher 
being  a  coward.  They  all  make  good  soldiers; 
and  military  men  arc  well  aware  that  two  or 
three  men  in  each  troop  or  company,  of  bold 
and  enterprising  spirits,  are  not  without  their 
ofFcct  on  their  comrades."  The  same  may  of 
course  be  said  of  smugglers  and  highwaymen. 
If  these  are  the  characters  in  whom  we  arc 
peculiarly  to  seek  for  bravery,  what  are  the 
moral  qualities  of  bravery  itself  .'  All  just,  all 
rational,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  all  per- 
manent reputation  refers  to  the  mind  or  to 
virtue  ;  and  what  connection  has  animal 
power  or  animal  liardihood  with  intellect  or 
goodness?  I  do  not  decry  coi/rfl^c :  lie  who 
was  belter  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the 
nature  and  worth  of  human  actions  attached 
much  value  lo  courage,  but  he  attached  none 
to  bravery.    Courage,  he  recommended  by 
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his  precepts  and  enforced  by  his  example : 
bravery,  he  never  recommended  at  all.  The 
wisdom  of  this  distinction  and  its  accordancy 
with  the  principles  of  his  religion  are  plain. 
Bravery  requires  the  existence  of  many  of  those 
dispositions  which  he  disallowed.  Animosity, 
the  desire  of  retaliation,  the  disposition  to  in- 
jure and  destroy,  all  this  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  bravery,  but  all  this  is  incompa- 
tible with  Christianity.  The  courage  which 
Christianity  requires  is  to  bravery  what  for- 
titude is  to  daring — an  effort  of  the  mental 
principles  rather  than  of  the  spirits.  It  is  a 
calm,  steady  determinateness  of  purpose,  that 
will  not  be  diverted  by  solicitation,  or  awed 
by  fear.  "  Behold  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that 
shall  befall  me  there ;  save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself."*  What  resemblance  has 
bravery  to  courage  like  this  ?  This  courage  is 
a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  which  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire  or  to  practise  ;  and  we  have  heedless- 
ly or  ingeniously  transferred  its  praise  to  an- 
other quality,  which  is  inferior  in  its  nature 
and  easier  to  acquire,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  the  reputation  of  virtue  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Of  those  who  thus  extol  the  lower  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  few  perhaps  are  conscious 
to  what  a  degree  they  are  deluded.  In  ex- 
hibiting this  delusion,  let  us  not  forget  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  done.  The  popular 
notion  respecting  bravery  does  not  terminate 
in  an  innoxious  mistake.  The  consequences 
are  practically  and  greatly  evil.  He  that  has 
placed  his  hopes  upon  the  praises  of  valour, 
desires  of  course  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
them,  and  this  opportunity  he  cannot  find  but 
in  the  destruction  of  men.  That  such  power- 
ful motives  will  lead  to  this  destruction  when 
even  ambition  can  scarcely  find  a  pretext,  we 
need  not  the  testimony  of  experience  to  as- 
sure us.  It  is  enough  that  we  consider  the 
principles  which  actuate  mankind. 

And  if  we  turn  from  actions  to  motives, 
from  bravery  to  patriotism,  we  are  presented 
with  similar  delusions,  and  with  similar  mis- 
chiefs, as  their  consequence.  To  "  fight  nobly 
for  our  country,"  to  fall,  "covered  with  glory 
in  our  country's  cause,"  to  "  sacrifice  our  lives 
for  the  liberties  and  laws  and  religion  of  our 
country,"  are  phrases  in  the  mouth  of  multi- 
tudes. What  do  they  mean,  and  to  whom  do 
they  apply  ?  We  contend  that  to  say  generally 
of  those  who  perish  in  war,  that  "  they  have 
died  for  their  country,"  is  simply  untrue  ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  did  not  fight 
for  it.  It  is  not  true  that  patriotism  is  their 
motive.  Why  is  a  boy  destined  from  school 
for  the  army  ?  Is  it  that  his  father  is  more  pa- 
triotic than  his  neighbour  who  destines  his 
son  for  the  bar  ?  Or  if  the  boy  himself  begs 
his  father  to  buy  an  ensigncy,  is  it  because  he 
loves  his  country,  or  is  it  becaure  he  dreams 
of  glory,  and  admires  scarlet  and  plumes  and 
swords?  The  officer  enters  the  service  in  or- 
der that  he  may  obtain  an  income  ;  not  in  or- 
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der  to  benefit  his  fellow  citizens.  The  private 
enters  because  he  prefers  a  soldier's  life  to 
another,  or  because  he  has  no  wish  but  the 
wish  for  change.  And  having  entered  the 
army,  what  is  the  motive  that  induces  the  pri- 
vate or  his  superiors  to  fight  ?  It  is  that  fight- 
ing is  part  of  their  business,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  hired. 
Patriotism  is  not  the  motive.  Of  those  who 
fall  in  battle,  is  there  one  in  a  hundred  who 
ever  thinks  of  his  country's  good  ?  He  thinks 
perhaps  of  glory  and  of  the  fame  of  his  regi- 
ment— he  hopes,  perhaps,  that  "  Salamanca" 
or  "  Austerlitz"  will  henceforth  be  inscribed 
on  its  colours,  but  rational  views  of  his  coun- 
try's welfare  are  foreign  to  his  mind.  He  has 
scarcely  a  thought  about  the  matter.  He  fights 
in  battle  as  a  horse  draws  in  a  carriage,  be- 
cause he  is  compelled  to  do  it,  or  because  he 
has  done  it  before  ;  but  he  probably  thinks  no 
more  of  his  country's  good  than  the  same  horse, 
if  he  were  carrying  corn  to  a  granary,  would 
think  he  was  providing  for  the  comforts  of  his 
master.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  we  give 
to  the  soldier  that  of  which  we  are  wont  to  be 
sufficiently  sparing — a  gratuitous  concession  of 
merit.  If  he  but  "  fights  bravely,"  he  is  a  pa- 
triot, and  secure  of  his  praise. 

To  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  liberties  and 
laws  and  religion  of  our  native  land,  are 
undoubtedly  high-sounding  words — but  who 
are  they  that  will  do  it?  Who  is  it  that  will 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country  ?  Will  the  se- 
nator who  supports  a  war  ?  Will  the  writer 
who  declaims  upon  patriotism  ?  Will  the  mi- 
nister of  religion  who  recommends  ihe  sacri- 
fice ?  Take  away  war  and  its  fictions  and  there 
is  not  a  man  of  them  who  will  do  it.  Will  he 
sacrifice  his  life  at  home?  If  the  loss  of  his  life 
in  London  or  at  York  would  procure  just  so 
much  benefit  to  his  country  as  the  loss  of  one 
soldier's  in  the  field,  would  he  be  willing  to 
lay  his  head  upon  the  block  ?  Is  he  willing  for 
such  a  contribution  to  his  country's  good,  to 
resign  himself  without  notice  and  without  re- 
membrance to  the  executioner  ?  Alas  !  for  the 
fictions  of  war,  wiiere  is  such  a  man  ? — Men 
will  not  sacrifice  their  lives  at  all,  unless  it  be 
in  war  ;  and  they  do  not  sacrifice  them  in  war  ' 
from  motives  of  patriotism.  In  no  rational  I 
use  of  language,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  soldier  "dies  for  his  country." 

Not  that  tliere  may  not  be,  or  (hat  there 
have  not  been  persons,  who  fight  from  motives  j 
of  patriotism.    But  the  occurrence  is  compa-| 
ratively  rare.    There  may  be  physicians  who 
qualify  themselves  for  practice  from  motives  j 
of  benevolence  to  the  sick  ;  or  lawyers  who  as-  j 
sume  the  gown  in  order  to  plead  for  the  injured 
and  oppressed — but  it  is  an  unusual  motive, 
and  so  is  patriotism  to  the  soldier. 

And  after  all,  even  if  all  soldiers  fought  out 
of  zeal  for  their  country,  what  is  the  merit  of 
patriotism  itself?  I  do  not  say  that  it  possesses 
no  virtue,  but  I  affirm,  and  hope  hereafter  tc 
show,  that  its  virtue  is  extravagantly  overrated, 
and  that  if  every  one  who  fought  did  fight  fo)( 
his  country,  he  would  often  be  actuated  onl]j 
by  a  mode  of  selfishness — of  selfishness  whidl 
sacrifices  the  general  interests  of  the  specici 
to  the  interests  of  a  part.  | 
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THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

It  was  for  their  sins  that  they  were  to  be 
punished,  but  covetousness  was  the  stumb- 
ling-block of  their  iniquity,  the  removing  of 
which  has  yet  to  prepare  the  way  of  their 
conversion.  (Isa.  Ivii.  14, 17.  Ezek.  vii.  19.) 
The  covetousness  of  the  Jews  is  proverbial. 
Among  them  the  most  exorbitant  usury  is 
often  the  regular  business  of  the  rich.  But 
the  love  of  money  is  not  confined  to  these  ; 
it  is  an  iniquity  which  cleaves  to  all  their 
race, — the  very  idol  of  their  hearts.  It  is 
often  manifested  in  the  streets  of  London,  for 
instance,  frequently  to  the  annoyance  of  all 
who  pass  by.  And  their  hurried  gait,  their 
outstretched  arm,  their  pleading  voice,  their 
care-worn  countenance,  their  eager  eye,  their 
squalid  figure,  and  their  bending  form,  indi- 
cate a  soul  bowed  down  to  mammon,  though 
their  traffic  be  so  pitiful  as  the  selling  of  an 
old  garment,  an  orange,  or  a  pencil.  A  new 
heart  has  to  be  given  them,  a  new  spirit  to  be 
put  within  them,  the  veil  has  to  be  taken  off, 
and  this  stumbling-block  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  before  they  can  see  a  Messiah  in  a  cru- 
cified Saviour,  or  find  a  way  to  that  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world. 

But  the  greatest  apparent  contradictions 
and  contrarieties,  which  it  might  well  seem 
impossible  to  reconcile,  are  involved  in  their 
most  wonderful  fate,  and  yet  each  extreme 
tallies  perfectly  with  its  corresponding  pre- 
diction. While  they  were  to  be  oppressed 
and  crushed  alway,  their  often  renewed  pos- 
session of  wealth  is  not  only  implied  in  their 
being  spoiled  evermore,  but  it  is  explicitly 
foretold  that  when  they  shall  be  gathered  out 
of  all  nations,  they  shall  take  their  silver  and 
their  gold  with  them,  and  inherit  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles.  And,  after  all  their  spoli 
ations,  silver  and  gold  is  theirs  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  And  from  their  large  share  in 
the  funds  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  it  may 
not  now  be  difficult  to  see  how  they  shall  yet 
possess  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  (Isa.  Ix.  9 
Ixi.  6.)*    But  though  the  truth  of  His  word. 


and  the  workings  of  His  overruling  Providence 
be  thus  manifested,  it  is  not  worldly  wealth 
that  can  purchase  the  blessing  of  God :  for 


*  There  is,  however,  a  striking  exception,  in  regard 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  Jews,  which  de- 
serves, as  such,  to  be  particularly  noted.  And  their 
own  land  was  marked  as  the  spot  where  no  prosperity 
whatever  was  to  be  theirs,  when  the  judgments  of 
God  on  account  of  their  iniquities  should  come  upon 
them,  and  overtake  them.  Before  their  entrance  into 
Judea,  it  was  numbered  among  their  blessings,  that,  if 
they  would  carefully  observe  to  do  all  his  command 
ments,  "  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it.  The 
Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
ground,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  svvare  unto  thy 
fathers  to  give  thee.  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee 
his  good  treasure,  the  heavens  to  give  the  rain  unto 
thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all  the  works  of 
thine  hands  :  and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations, 
and  thou  shalt  not  borrow.  And  the  Lord  shall  make 
thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above 
only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath,  if  thou  hearken  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Lev.  xxvi 
4,  6.  Deut.  xxviii.  11 — 13.)  Among  the  curses  for  dis 
obedience  it  was  on  the  other  hand  denounced,  "  All 
the  trees  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locusts 
consume.  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get 
up  above  thee  very  high ;  and  thou  shalt  come  down 
very  low.    He  shall  lend  unto  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not 


be  the  tail,  (Deut.  xxviii.  42— 44.)    The  abject,  de- 
pendant,  and  impoverished  state  to  which  they  would 
be  reduced  within  their  own  land,  is  here  forcibly  des- 
cribed.   And  their  peculiar  fate  in  it,  and  their  mean 
condition  there,  in  relation  to  the  stranger  that  would 
possess  it,  represents  to  the  life  how  very  low  the  poor 
Jew  has  become  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  imperious  Roman  of  old,  or  of  the  lordly 
Turk   in  past  ages,  or  in  the  ))re.sent  day.  The 
prophecy  was  amply  fulfilled,  and  the  blessings  and 
privileges  which  were  promised  them,  and  which  they 
long  enjoyed  in  Judea,  and  their  superiority  above 
the  stranger  tliat  was  within  their  gates,  wore  alto- 
gether reversed,  when,  on  their  having  forfeited  the 
divine  protection  and  favour,  the  Romans  subjugated 
Judea,  and  got  up  above  them  very  high,  and  when  the 
captive  Jews  came  down  so  very  low,  that,  even  in 
their  native  land,  they  were  indebted  to  the  stranger 
within  it  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence — to  be 
repaid  only  by  their  being  sold  into  slavery.    And  al- 
though, in  almost  every  other  region,  the  Jews,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  covetousness,  have  gained  mucli  silver 
and  gold,  yet  that  loved  occupation  has  never,  since 
their  dispersion,  been  practised  by  them  in  the  land  of 
Judea.    From  the  want  both  of  traffic  and  of  the  se- 
curity of  property  in  that  desolated  country,  they  could 
neither  acquire  wealth  nor  practise  usury  ;  and  hence 
few  of  them  have  sought  to  dwell  there.  Whenever, 
however,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  any  of  them,  when  permitted,  have  resided 
in  Jerusalem  or  throughout  Judea,  their  condition  has 
indeed  been  very  low.    Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jew 
who  travelled  in  the  twelfth  century,  states,  that  the 
country  which  should  have  been  their  own,  was  then 
almost  entirely  abandoned  by  them.    About  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  for  the  most  part  d3'ers  of  wool,  lived 
together  under  David's  Tower,  and  made  there  "  a 
very  little  figure."    They  were  even  more  sparingly 
scattered,  and  left  few  in  number,  throughout  the 
Holy  Land.  In  later  times  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  Jerusalem  has  continued  in  the  same  very 
mean  and  dependant  state,  some  of  them  as  clerks  and 
servants  of  the  governor,  and  others  having  no  subsist- 
ence but  from  charity.    It  may  here  be  worthy  of 
remark,  as  being  perhaps  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  their  number 
has  greatly  increased  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  many  of 
them  have  of  late  been  crowding  towards  Judea.  Ano- 
ther prophetic  and  actual  peculiarity,  contradistin- 
guishing, in  some  degree,  their  character  as  well  as 
their  fate  in  Judea,  and  in  other  countries,  is  also  very 
remarkable.    While  they  exhibited  the  most  desperate 
courage  and  fierce  resolution  in  striving  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Judea,  and  in  repeated  attempts  to  recover 
it,  there  has  been  such  a  famtness  in  their  hearts  in 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  that  the  sound  of  a  falling 
leaf  would  shake  them.    And  although  the  most  pow- 
erful of  nations  could  scarcely  pluck  them  from  off 
their  own  land,  they  have  never  conquered  for  them- 
selves a  settlement  in  any  part   of  the   world,  or 
subdued  the  feeblest  people  in  the  land  of  their  ene- 
mies. There  is  still,  however,  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion, in  the  present  day,  to  that  timidity  arid  faint- 
heartedness which  has  long  been  the  universal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  and 
which  is  indicated  in  their  very  appearance.  In  a  late 
publication,  (Walsh's  Narrative,)  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
Jews  in  Constantinople  are  a  very  fierce  and  fanatic 
race  ;  persecution  and  suffering  have  not  taught  them 
moderation,  and  they  pursue,  even  to  death,  any  apos- 
tate from  their  own  doctrines."   It  is  also  stated,  that 
"they  have  lately  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Greek  insurrection,  by  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the 
Greeks."    Yet  this,  though  certainly  an  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  their  race,  is  no  exception  to 
the  truth  of  prophecy, which  overlooks  it  not.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  a  sign  of  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  a 
specific  prediction,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is 
evidently  future.    "  Turn  ye  to  the  strong  hold,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope  :  even  to-day  do  I  declare  that  I  will 
render  double  unto  thee.  When  I  have  bent  Judea  for 
me,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim,  and  raised  up  thy 
sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece,  and  made 


lend  unto  him :  he  shall  be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  |  thee  as  a  sword  of  a  mighty  man."  Zech.  ix.  12,  13 


covetousness  is  idolatry,  with  the  iniquity  of 
which  the  Lord  is  ever  wroth.  But  all,  how- 
ever high  or  however  low  their  rank,  may 
learn  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews  to  observe 
carefully  that  admonition,  which  their  fore- 
fathers would  not  listen  to  from  Jesus,  and  to 
the  power  of  which  they  still  are  strangers, 
take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness. 

The  Jews  were  to  be  smitLen  with  blind- 
ness and  astonishinent  of  heart,  to  continue 
long,  having  their  ears  deaf,  their  eyes  closed, 
and  their  hearts  hardened ;  and  to  grope  at 
noon-day  as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness. 
Every  civilized  nation  professes  to  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  of  whom  all  the 
Jewish  prophets  bore  witness.  But  the  Jews, 
though  surrounded  by  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
are  still  in  blindness  and  darkness;  and  their 
religious  observances  and  opinions,  as  drawn 
from  their  own  authorities,  are  the  most  fri- 
volous and  absurd  imaginable.  They  have 
made  the  law  of  God  void  by  their  traditions. 
When  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  read,  there 
is  a  veil  upon  their  hearts.  And  the  people 
that  long  stood  alone  among  the  nations,  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  living  God,  now,  when 
light  has  arisen  upon  the  world,  have  lost  the 
knowledge  even  of  their  own  law  ;  and  are  so 
blinded  by  their  prejudices,  and  ignorant  of 
the  divine  truths  revealed  in  the  gospel,  that 
they  grope  at  noon-day  as  the  blind  gropeth 
in  darkness. 

Their  plagues,  like  their  incredulity  and 
impenitence,  were  to  be  of  long  continuance  : 
and,  after  a  continuance  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years,  they  are  fresh  upon  them  still, 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  com- 
menced but  yesterday.  Throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  east,  the  Jews  are,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  the  marked  objects  of  un- 
sparing scorn,  and  of  unpitying  cruelty.  So 
unused  are  they  to  compassion,  and  so  freely 
are  they  deprived  of  those  rights  which  should 
be  common  to  all  men,  that  "  any  act  of 
kindness  or  even  of  justice  exercised  amon^ 
them"  by  any  humane  traveller,  "  excites  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  astonishment  of  the  Jews 
and  the  indignation  of  the  natives."  JMany 
rigid  laws  are  still  in  force  against  them 
throughout  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
And  it  is  only  very  recently,  in  some  minor 
states,  that  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  has  been  acted  on  towards  them.  And 
who  that  either  thinks  on  the  great  and  won- 
derful miseries  which  every  where  they  have 
suffered  so  long,  or  believes  that  the  receiving 
of  them  shall  be  life  from  the  dead  to  those 
who  yet  sit  in  darkness  under  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  to  those  also  who  have  but  a  nr»Tie  to 
live,  and  yet  are  dead,  can  refrain  from  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  their  fate,  or  from  cherish- 
ing an  ever  earnest  wish,  and  offering  up  many 
a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  close  of  their  long- 
continued  plagues  may  be  hastening  on,  when 
God  shall  bind  up  the  breach  of  his  people, 
and  heal  the  stroke  of  their  wound?  And  surely 
it  is  full  time  to  try,  whether  Christian  kind- 
ness, and  those  efforts  on  which  the  blessing 
of  God  may  be  expected,  may  not  be  the 
means  of  preparing  the  way  for  their  con- 
version, and  for  effecting  far  more,  in  a  short 
space,  towards  that  prophetic  consummation 
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of  all  their  miseries,  than  all  that  coercive 
measures  of  savage  cruelty  ever  have  been,  or 
ever  could  be,  able  to  accomplish. 

Many  prophecies  concerning  the  Jews,  of 
more  propitious  import,  are  reserved  for  tes- 
timonies to  future  generations,  if  not  to  the 
present.  To  them  the  reader  is  referred,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture.*  "  And 
that  throughout  all  the  changes  which  have 
happened  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  from 
the  days  of  Moses  to  the  present  time,  which 
is  more  than  three  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  nothing  should  have  happened  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of 
these  prophecies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  state  of  the  Jev/ish,  and  Christian,  and 
Heathen  nations  at  this  day,  should  be  such 
as  renders  them  easily  capable,  not  only  of  a 
figurative,  but  even  of  a  literal  completion  in 
every  particular,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so  ;  this 
is  a  MiKACLE,  which  hath  nothing  parallel  to 
it  in  the  phenomena  of  nature." 

In  regard  to  the  past,  as  we  have  seen  on  a 
brief  review  of  their  miseries,  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  amazing  facts,  such  as  never  occurred 
among  any  other  people,  form  the  ordinary 
narrative  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  fulfil 
literally   the   prophecies   concerning  them. 
These  prophecies  are  ancient,  as  the  oldest 
records  in  existence.    They  are  clear,  in  their 
meaning,  as  any  history  can  be.    Many  of 
them  are  apparently  contradictory^and  irrecon- 
cileable  to  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  all 
literally  true  ;  and  identified  in  every  particular 
with  the  fate  of  the  Jews.    They  were  so  uni- 
maginable by  human  wisdom,  that  the  whole 
compass  of  nature  has  never  exhibited  a  paral- 
lel to  the  events.    And  the  facts  are  visible, 
and  present,  and  applicable,  even  to  the  most 
minute  |)oint.    Could  Moses,  as  an  uninspired 
mortal,  have  described  the  history,  the  fate, 
the  dispersion,  the  treatment,  the  dispositions 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  present  day,  or  for 
thirty-three  centuries,  seeing  that  he  was  as- 
tonished and  amazed,  on  his  descent  from 
Sinai,  at  the  change  in  their  sentiments,  and 
in  their  conduct,  in  the  space  of  about  as  many 
days  ?    Could  various  persons  have  testified, 
in  different  ages,  of  the  self-same  and  of  simi- 
lar facts,  as  wonderful  as  they  have  proved  to 
be  true  ?    Could  they  have  divulged  so  many 
secrets  of  futurity  when  of  necessity  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  them  all  ?  or  could  tliey,  by 
their  own  sagacity,  have  foretold  events  that 
were  to  happen  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
vears  thereafter,  seeing  that  like  all  mortal  men 
they  knew  not  of  themselves,  what  a  day  or 
an  iiour  would  bring  forth  ?    The  probabilities 
were  infinite  against  them.    For  the  mind  of 
man  often  hangs  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  over 
the  nearest  event.'!,  und  the  most  probable  re- 
sults ;  but  in  regard  to  remote  ages,  when 
tliousands  of  years  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
to  facts  respecting  them,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious knowledge,  experience,  analogy,  or  con- 
ception, it  feels  that  they  are  dark  as  death  to 
mortal  ken.  And  viewing  only  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  and  some  of  its  attendant  circum- 


•  Deut.  XXX.  5.  Isa.  xi.  11,  12;  Ix.  9,  10,  kc. 
Ixi.  4.  Jer.  xxxi.  37,  Jscc.  Ezck.  xxxvi. ;  xxxvii.  Zcch. 
ix.  12,  &c.    Amos  ix.  13 — 15.    Micah  ii.  12. 


stances — how  their  city  was  laid  wate  ;  their 
temple,  which  formed  the  constant  place  of 
their  resort  before,  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  ploughed  over  like  a  field  ;  their  country 
ravaged,  and  themselves  murdered  in  mass, 
falling  before  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the 
pestilence  ;  how  a  remnant  was  left,  but  des- 
poiled, persecuted,  enslaved,  and  led  into  cap- 
tivity ;  driven  from  their  own  land,  not  to  a 
mountainous  retreat,  where  they  might  subsist 
with  safety,  but  dispersed  among  all  nations, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  world  that  every 
where  hated  and  oppressed  them,  shattered  in 
pieces  like  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  in  a  mighty 
storm,  scattered  over  the  earth,  like  fragments 
on  the  waters  ;  and  instead  of  disappearing  or 
mingling  among  the  nations,  remaining  a  per- 
fectly distinct  people,  in  every  kingdom  the 
same  ;  meeting  every  where  the  'same  insult, 
and  mockery,  and  oppression  ;  finding  no  rest- 
ing place  without  an  enemy  soon  to  dispossess 
them  ;  multiplying  amidst  all  their  miseries,  so 
that  though  they  were  left  few  in  numbers, 
were  they  now  to  be  restored,  the  land  would 
overflow  for  the  multitude  of  men  ;  surviving 
their  enemies  ;  beholding,  unchanged,  the  ex- 
tinction of  many  nations,  and  the  convulsions 
of  all ;  robbed  of  their  silver  and  gold,  though 
cleaving  to  the  love  of  them  still,  as  the  stumb 
ling-block  of  their  iniquity  ;  often  bereaved  of 
their  very  children  ;  disjointed  and  disorganiz 
ed,  but  uniform  and  unaltered  ;  ever  bruised, 
but  never  broken  ;  crushed  always,  but  not 
utterly  destroyed  ;    weak,  fearful,  sorrowful, 
and  afflicted  ;  often  driven  to  madness  at  the 
spectacle  of  their  own  miseries  ;  taken  up  in 
the  lips  of  talkers  ;  the  taunt,  and  hissing,  and 
infamy,  of  all  people;  and  continuing  ever  what 
they  are  to  this  day,  a  proverb  and  a  by-word 
to  the  whole  world  :  how  did  every  fact,  from  its 
very  nature,  defy  all  conjecture;  and  how  could 
mortal  man,  overlooking  a  hundred  successive 
generations,  have  foretold  any  one  of  these 
wonders  that  are  now  conspicuous  in  these 
latter  times  ?    Who  but  the  Father  of  spirits, 
possessed  of  j)erfect  prescience,  even  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  will  and  of  the  actions  of  free, 
intelligent,  and  moral  agents,  could  have  re- 
vealed their   unbounded  and  yet  unceasing 
wanderings  ;  unveiled  all  their  destiny,  and 
unmasked  the  minds  of  the  Jews  and  of  their 
enemies,  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime  ? 
The  creation  of  the  world  might  as  well  be  the 
work  of  chance  as  the  revelation  of  these 
things.  It  is  a  visible  display  and  demonstration 
of  tlie  power  and  prescience  of  God,  and  of 
the  truth  of  his  word.    And,  although  it  forms 
but  a  part  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Christian 
evidence,  it  lays  not  only  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
such  as  infidels  would  try  to  cast  in  a  Christian's 
path;  but  it  fixes  at  the  very  threshold  of  infi- 
delity an  insurmountable  barrier,  which  all 
the  ingenuity  of  sceptics  cannot  evade,  and 
which  all  their  power  can  never  overthrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  was  well  said  of  him,  that  called  a  good 
oflice,  that  was  done  iiarshly,  "  a  stony  piece 
of  bread  ;"  'lis  necessary  Ibr  him  that  is 
hungry  to  receive  it,  but  it  almost  chokes 
him  in  the  going  down. 

Seneca. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
MERCY. 

Mercy  is  welcome  news  indeed, 

To  those  that  guilty  stand  ;  ' 

Wretches,  who  feel  the  help  they  need,  i 
Will  bless  the  helping  hand. 

Who  rightly  would  his  alms  dispose. 

Must  give  them  to  the  poor  ; 
None  but  the  wounded  patient  knows 

The  comforts  of  a  cure. 

We  all  have  sinned  against  our  God  ; 

Exception  none  can  boast ; 
But  he  that  feels  the  heaviest  load. 

Will  prize  forgiveness  most. 

No  reckoning  can  we  rightly  keep, 

For  who  the  sum  can  know  ? 
Some  souls  are  Jifty  talents  deep, 

And  some  Jive  hundred  owe. 

But  let  our  debts  be  what  they  may. 

However  great  or  small ; 
As  soon  as  we  have  nought  to  pay, 

Our  Lord  forgives  us  all. 

'Tis  perfect  poverty  alone, 

That  sets  the  soul  at  large ; 
While  we  can  call  one  mite  our  own, 

We  have  no  full  discharge. 

Hart. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  Richard  Humphreys,  for  many  years 
a  much  respected  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
worthy  member  and  elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mary  Townsend,  wife  of  Hugh  Townsend,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Rahway  and 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  departed  this  life  on  first  day, 
the  4th  of  twelfth  month,  1831,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  her  age,  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  which  she 
bore  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  held  by  Friends,  and  a  diligent 
attender  of  their  religious  meetings,  even  under  much 
bodily  indisposition. 

After  several  days'  illness,  addressing  her  husband, 
said,  she  thought  her  recovery  doubtful,  and  on  being 
asked  by  him  if  she  was  willing  to  go,  replied  she  saw 
nothing  in  her  way.  but  believed  a  clearer  evidence 
would  be  granted  before  her  departure.  She  divers 
times  appeared  in  supplication  and  thanksgiving  to  her 
Maker,  acknowledging  that  his  supporting  hand  was 
underneath.  A  day  or  two  before  her  death,  she  ex- 
pressed  her  ardent  "faith  in  the  Saviour  that  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  and  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  we  have  to  suffer, 
as  his  sufferings  were  so  great  that  his  sweat  was  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood.  In  her  petition,  she 
craved  to  be  endued  with  a  contrite  heart  and  an 
humble  spirit,  which  she  said  was  all  she  desired;  after 
which  with  resignation  added,  not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done.  The  day  before  her  death,  she  signified  an 
apprehension  that  her  time  was  very  short,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  her  way  ;  remarking,  it  is  an 
awful  thing  to  die,  and  wc  ought  tobejn  possession  of 
what  we  profess.  She  then  affectionately  took  leave 
of  her  husband  and  children.  From  tliis  time  until 
first  day  morning  she  endured  great  sufferings,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  so  that  much  of  what  she 
expressed  could  scarcely  be  understood.  It  was,  how- 
ever, evident  that  site  was  much  engaged  in  supphca- 
tion  and  praise  to  the  Lord,  often  repeating,  "  thy  holy 
helping  hand  !"  For  about  two  hours  before  her  release 
she  was  wholly  occupied  in  this  way,  until  her  voice  i 
failed;  soon  after  which  she  ceased' to  breathe,  leaving 
on  our  minds  the  consoling  belief,  "that  her  spirit  has  i 
gone  to  rest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

" '  1692,  February  M. — What  I  heard  to- 
day I  must  relate.  There  is  one  Mr.  Newton, 
(whom  I  have  very  often  seen,)  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  that  is  mighty  famous  for  his 
learning,  being  a  most  excellent  mathema- 
tician, philosopher,  divine,  &c.  He  has  been 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  these  many  years  ; 
and  among  other  very  learned  books  and  tracts, 
he's  written  one  upon  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  which  has  got  him  a 
mighty  name,  he  having  received,  especially 
from  Scotland,  abundance  of  congratulatory 
letters  for  the  same  ;  but  of  all  the  books  that 
he  ever  wrote,  there  was  one  of  colours  and 
light,  established  upon  thousands  of  experi- 
ments which  he  had  been  twenty  years  of 
making,  and  which  had  cost  him  many  hundred 
of  pounds.  This  book,  which  he  valued  so 
much,  and  which  was  so  much  talked  of,  had 
the  ill  luck  to  perish  and  be  utterly  lost,  just 
when  the  learned  author  was  almost  at  putting 
a  conclusion  at  the  same,  after  this  manner : 
In  a  winter's  morning,  leaving  it  among  his 
other  papers  on  his  study  table  while  he  went 
to  chapel,  the  candle,  which  he  had  unfor- 
tunately left  burning  there  too,  catched  hold 
by  some  means  of  other  papers,  and  they 
fired  the  aforesaid  book,  and  utterly  consumed 
it  and  several  other  valuable  writings ;  and, 
which  is  most  wonderful,  did  no  further  mis- 
chief. But  when  Mr.  Newton  came  from 
chapel,  and  had  seen  what  was  done,  every 
one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad,  he  was 
so  troubled  thereat  that  he  was  not  himself 
for  a  month  after.  A  long  account  of  this  his 
system  of  light  and  colours  you  may  find  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
he  had  sent  up  to  them  long  before  this  sad 
mischance  happened  unto  him.' 

"  From  this  extract  we  are  enabled  to  fix 
the  approximate  date  of  the  accident  by  which 
Newton  lost  his  papers.  It  must  have  been 
previous  to  the  3d  January,  1692,  a  month 
before  the  date  of  the  extract ;  but  if  we  fix 
it  by  the  dates  in  Huygens's  manuscript,  we 
should  place  it  about  the  29th  November, 
1692,  eighteen  months  previous  to  the  con- 


versation between  Collins  and  Huygcns.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pryme  refers  to  New- 
ton's state  of  mind,  is  that  which  is  used  every 
day  when  we  speak  of  the  loss  of  tranquillity 
which  arises  from  the  ordinary  afflictions  of 
life  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  that  Newton  was  very 
much  troubled  by  the  destruction  of  his  pa- 
pers, and  did  not  recover  his  serenity,  and 
return  to  his  usual  occupations  for  a  month. 
The  very  phrase  that  '  every  person  thought 
he  would  have  run  mad,"  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  no  such  effect  was  produced  ;  and,  what- 
ever degree  of  indisposition  may  be  implied 
in  the  phrase  '  he  was  not  himself  for  a 
month  after,'  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
one  month  was  the  period  of  its  duration,  and 
that  previous  to  the  3d  February,  1692,  the 
date  of  Mr.  Pryme's  memorandum,  '  Newton 
was  himself  again.' 

"  These  facts  and  dates  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  those  in  Huygens's  manuscript.  It 
appears  from  that  document,  that,  so  late  as 
May,  1694,  Newton  had  only  so  far  recovered 
his  health  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  the 
Principia.  His  supposed  malady,  therefore, 
was  in  force  from  the  3d  of  January,  1692,  till 
the  month  of  May,  1694, — a  period  of  more 
than  two  years.  Now,  ii  is  a  most  important 
circumstance,  which  M.  Biot  ought  to  have 
known,  that  in  the  very  middle  of  this  period, 
Newton  wrote  his  four  celebrated  letters  to 
Dr.  Bentley  on  the  existence  of  a  Deity, — 
letters  which  evince  a  power  of  thought  and 
a  serenity  of  mind  absolutely  incompatible 
even  with  the  slightest  obscuration  of  his  fa- 
culties. No  man  can  peruse  these  letters 
without  the  conviction  that  their  author  then 
possessed  the  full  vigour  of  his  reason,  and 
was  capable  of  understanding  the  most  pro- 
found parts  of  his  writings.  The  first  of  these 
letters  was  written  on  the  10th  December, 
1692,  the  second  on  the  17th  January,  1693, 
the  third  on  the  25th  February,  and  the  fourth 
on  the  11th  February,  1693.  His  mind  was, 
therefore,  strong  and  vigorous  on  these  four 
occasions  ;  and  as  the  letters  were  written  at 
the  express  request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  deliver  the  lecture  founded 
by  Mr.  Boyle  for  vindicating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we 
must  consider  such  a  request  as  showing  his 
opinion  of  the  strength  and  freshness  of  bis 
friend's  powers. 

"  In  1692,  Newton,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
VVallis,  transmitted  to  him  the  first  proposition 
of  his  book  on  quadratures,  with  examples  of 
it  in  first,  second,  and  third  fluxions.  These 
examples  were  written  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  his  friend  ;  and  the  author  of 
the  review  of  Commercium  Epistolicum,  in 


which  this  fact  is  quoted,  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  he  had  not  at  that  time  forgotten  his 
method  of  second  fluxions.  It  appears,  also, 
from  the  second  book  of  the  Optics,  that  in 
the  month  of  June,  1692,  he  had  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  subject  of  haloes,  and  had 
made  accurate  observations  both  on  the  co- 
lours and  the  diameters  of  the  rings  in  a  halo 
which  he  had  then  seen  around  the  sun. 

"  But  though  these  facts  stand  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  statement  recorded  by 
Huygens,  the  reader  will  be  naturally  anxious 
to  know  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 
indisposition  to  which  it  refers.  The  follow- 
ing letters,  written  by  Newton  himself,  Mr. 
Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  and  Mr. 
Millington  of  Magdalene'college,  Cambridge, 
will  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject 

"  Newton,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  had 
fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  health  some  time  in 
1692,  in  consequence  of  which  both  his  sleep 
and  his  appetite  were  greatly  affected.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  1693,  he  had  been 
kept  awake  for  five  nights  by  this  nervous 
disorder,  and  in  this  condition  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Pepys : 

'"  Sept.  13,  1693. 

"  '  Sir, — Some  time  after  Mr.  Millington 
had  delivered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to 
see  you  the  next  time  I  went  to  London.  I 
was  averse  ;  but  upon  his  pressing  consented, 
before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in, 
and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of 
mind.  I  never  designed  to  get  any  thing  by 
your  interest,  nor  by  king  James's  favour,  but 
am  now  sensible  that  I  must  withdraw  from 
your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  you  nor 
the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if  I  may  but 
leave  them  quietly.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
saying  I  would  see  you  again,  and  rest  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

" '  Is.  Newton.' 

"  From  this  letter  we  learn,  on  his  own 
authority,  that  his  complaint  had  lasted  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  that  during  that  twelve- 
month he  neither  ate  nor  slept  well,  nor  en- 
joyed his  former  consistency  of  mind.  It  is 
not  easj  to  understand  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  not  enjoying  his  former  consistency  of 
mind  ;  but  whatever  be  its  import,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
mind  so  sound  as  to  enable  him  to  compose  the 
four  letters  to  Bentley,  all  of  which  were  writ- 
ten during  the  twelvemonth  here  referred  to. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  his  friend 
Mr.  Pepys  seems  to  have  written  to  Mr. 
Millington  of  Magdalene  college  to  inquire 
after  Mr.  Newton's  health  ;  but  the  inquiry 
having   been   made   ia  a  vague  manner, 
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an  answer  equally  vague  was  returned. 
Mr.  Pepys,  however,  who  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  anxious  about  Newton's  health, 
addressed  the  following  more  explicit  letter  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Millington  : 

"  '  Septem.  26,  1693. 

"  '  Sir, — After  acknowledging  your  many 
old  favours,  give  me  leave  to  do  it  a  little  more 
particularly  upon  occasion  of  the  new  one 
conveyed  to  me  by  my  nephew  Jackson. 
Though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  not  at  the  ease  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  at  in  reference  to  the  excellent  Mr. 
Newton  ;  concerning  whom  (methinks)  your 
answer  labours  under  the  same  kind  of  re- 
straint which  (to  tell  you  the  truth)  my  asking 
did.  For  I  was  loth  at  first  dash  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  lately  received  a  letter  from  him  so 
surprising  to  me  for  the  inconsistency  of  every 
part  of  it,  as  to  be  put  into  great  disorder  by 
it,  from  the  concernment  I  have  for  him,  lest 
it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  all  mankind 
I  should  least  dread  from  him  and  most  lament 
for, — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you,  sir, 
having  now  told  you  the  true  ground  of  the 
trouble  I  lately  gave  you,  to  let  me  know  the 
very  truth  of  the  matter,  as  far  at  least  as 
comes  within  your  knowledge.  For  I  own 
too  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Newton,  as  for  a 
public  good,  to  be  able  to  let  any  doubt  in  me 
of  this  kind  concerning  him  lie  a  moment 
uncleared,  where  I  can  have  any  hopes  of 
helping  it.  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  respect, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble,  and  most  affec- 
tionate servant,  "  '  S.  Pepys.' 

"  To  this  letter  Mr.  Millington  made  the 
following  reply : — 

"  '  Coll.  Magd.  Camb.  Sept.  20th,  1693. 

"  '  Honour'd  Sir, — Coming  home  from  a 
journey  on  the  28th  instant  at  night,  I  met 
with  your  letter  which  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  of  the  26th.  I  am  much 
troubled  I  was  not  at  home  in  time  for  the 
post,  that  I  might  as  soon  as  possible  put  you 
out  of  your  generous  payne  that  you  are  in 
for  the  worthy  Mr.  Newton.  I  v/as,  I  must 
confess,  very  much  surprised  at  the  enquiry 
you  were  pleased  to  make  by  your  nephew 
about  the  message  that  Mr.  Newton  made  the 
ground  of  his  letter  to  you,  for  I  was  very  sure 
I  never  either  received  from  you  or  delivered 
to  him  any  such,  and  therefore  I  went  imme- 
diately to  wayt  upon  him,  with  a  design  to 
discourse  him  about  the  matter,  but  be  was 
out  of  town,  and  since  I  have  not  seen  him, 
till  upon  the  28th  I  met  him  at  Huntingdon, 
where,  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I  liad 
time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writt  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which 
he  was  much  concerned ;  added,  tliat  it  was 
in  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  head,  and 
that  kept  him  awake  for  above  five  niglits  to- 
gether, which  upon  occasion  he  desired  I 
would  represent  to  you,  and  beg  your  pardon, 
he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should  be  so 
rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great  an 
honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and,  though  1 
fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of  melan- 
choly, yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I 
hope  never  will  ;  and  so  I  am  sure  all  ought 


to  wish  that  love  learning  or  the  honour  of  our 
nation,  which  it  is  a  sign  how  much  it  is  looked 
after,  when  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Newton  lyes 
so  neglected  by  those  in  power.  And  thus, 
honoured  sir,  I  have  made  you  acquainted 
with  all  I  know  of  the  cause  of  such  incon- 
sistencys  in  the  letter  of  so  excellent  a  person; 
and  I  hope  it  will  remove  the  doubts  and  fears 
you  are,  with  so  much  compassion  and  pub- 
lickness  of  spirit,  pleased  to  entertain  about 
Mr.  Newton  ;  but  if  I  should  have  been  want- 
ing in  any  thing  tending  to  the  more  full 
satisfaction,  I  shall,  upon  the  least  notice, 
endeavour  to  amend  it  with  all  gratitude  and 
truth.  Honoured  sir,  your  most  faithfuU  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

" '  JoH.  Millington.' 
"  Mr.  Pepys  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter : — 

"  '  October  3d,  1693, 
"  '  Sir, — you  have  delivered  me  from  a  fear 
that  indeed  gave  me  much  trouble,  and  from 
my  very  heart  I  thank  you  for  it ;  an  evil  to 
Mr.  Newton  being  what  every  good  man  must 
feel  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  his.  God 
grant  it  may  stopp  here.  And  for  the  kind 
reflection  hee  has  since  made  upon  his  letter 
to  mee,  I  dare  not  take  upon  mee  to  judge 
what  answer  I  should  make  him  to  it,  or 
whether  any  or  no ;  and  therefore  pray  that 
you  will  bee  pleased  either  to  bestow  on  mee 
what  directions  you  see  fitt  for  my  own  guid- 
ance towards  him  in  it,  or  to  say  to  him  in 
my  name,  but  your  own  pleasure,  whatever 
you  think  may  be  most  welcome  to  him  upon 
it,  and  most  expressive  of  my  regard  and  affec- 
tionate esteem  of  him,  and  concernment  for 

JjjjYj  -j^  t^f-  ^  ^  ^ 

Dear  sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  faithful 
servant,  "  '  S.  Pepys.' 

"It  does  not  appear  from  the  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Pepys  whether  he  ever  returned  any  an- 
swer to  the  letter  of  Newton  which  occasioned 
this  correspondence ;  but  we  find  that  in  less 
than  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  preced- 
ing letter,  an  opportunity  occurred, of  intro- 
ducing to  him  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  wished  to 
have  his  opinion  on  some  problem  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  This  letter  from  Pepys 
is  dated  November  22d,  1693.  Sir  Isaac  re- 
plied to  it  on  the  26th  November,  and  wrote 
to  Pepys  again  on  the  16th  December,  1693 ; 
and  in  both  these  letters  he  enters  fully  into 
the  discussion  of  the  mathematical  question 
which  had  been  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  "  Brief 
View  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,"  recently  pubhslied  in 
the  Missionary  Herald.  It  embraces  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  laudable  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity to  those  interesting  islanders,  from  an  early 
period  of  its  history  to  tlie  present  time;  and 
also  contains  information  not  included  in  for- 
mer statements  inserted  in  "  The  Friend." 

R. 


1.  ISLAND  OF  OAHU.  ' 

Honolulu. — Hiram  Bingham  and  Ephraim 
W.  Clark,  Missionaries;  Gerrit  P.  Judd,  Phy- 
sician; Levi  Chamberlain,  Superintendent  of 
Secular  Concerns,  and  Inspector  of  Schools; 
Stephen  Shepard,  Printer,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Mary  Ward. 

2.  island  of  HAWAII. 

Kailua. — Asa  Thurston  and  Artemas  Bi- 
shop, Missionaries,  and  their  wives. 

Waiakea. — Joseph  Goodrich,  Missionary, 
and  Mrs.  Goodrich. 

Waimea. — Samuel  Ruggles,  Missionary, 
and  Mrs.  Ruggles. 

Kaavaloa. — Now  vacant. 

3.  ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Lahaina. — William  Richards,  Lorrin  An- 
drews, and  Jonathan  S.  Green,  Missionaries, 
with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Maria  C.  Ogden. 

4.  ISLAND  OF  TAUAI. 

Wadiea. — Samuel  Whitney  and  Peter  J. 
Gulick,  Missionaries,  and  their  wives. 

A  third  reinforcement  sailed  from  New 
Bedford  in  the  ship  New  England,  captain 
Parker,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1830,  con- 
sisting of 

Dwight  Baldwin,  Reuben  Tinker,  and  Shel- 
don Dibble,  Missionaries;  Andrew  Johnstone, 
Superintendent  of  Secular  Concerns,  and  their 
wives. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1831,  a  fourth 
reinforcement  sailed  from  the  same  place,  in 
the  ship  Averick,  captain  Swain,  consisting  of 
nineteen  persons. 

John  S.  Emerson,  David  B.  Lyman,  Ephraim 
Spaulding,  VVm.  P.  Alexander,  Richard  Arm- 
strong, Cochran  Forbes,  Harvey  R.  Hitchcock, 
and  Lorenzo  Lyons,  Missionaries;  Dr.  Alonzo 
Chapin,  Physician;  and  their  wives;  and  Ed- 
mund H.  Rogers,  Printer. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  in  both  of  these 
reinforcements,  were  destined  to  form  a  new 
mission  in  the  Washington  Islands.  j 
Schools. — There  are  about  900  schools  in  \ 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  instructed  by  as  many  ' 
native  teachers.    The  number  of  readers  and  ' 
learners  on  the  islands  is  estimated  at  50,000.  | 
The  readers  are  not  all  now  members  of  the 
schools.    A  view  of  the  schools  is  given  in 
the  following  table. 


Islands. 

Schools. 

Readers. 

Scholars. 

Oahu, 

210 

3,061 

6,635 

Maui, 

264 

5,605 

10,738 

Molokai, 

33 

603 

1,485 

Lanai, 

10 

206 

506 

Kahoolawc, 

1 

14 

31 

Tauai,  about     90  2,500  about  5,500i 

Hawaii,  about  300  about  9,000  at  I'st  20,000 


908         20,989  44,895 

The  missionaries  feel  the  importance  oil 
raising  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters) 
Schools  have  been  instituted  for  them  in  va 
rious  places,  under  the  immediate  instructioi' 
of  the  missionaries,  their  wives,  or  the  singl( 
females  connected  with  the  mission.  Her<! 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Soon  geography  will  be  added,  and  the  firs 
principles  of  astronomy ;  and,  in  process  c 
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time,  other  fields  of  science  will  be  opened 
upon  the  astonished  minds  of  the  islanders. 

Printing. — The  mission  press  at  the  Sand- 
wich islands  commenced  its  operations,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1822.  From  that 
time,  when  the  language  was  just  beginning 
to  assume  a  written  form,  until  March  20, 
1830,  scarcely  ten  years  after  the  mission  was 
commenced,  22  distinct  books  had  been  print- 
ed in  the  native  language,  averaging  37  small 
pages,  and  amounting  to  387,000  copies,  and 
10,287,800  pages.  This  printing  was  done  at 
Honolulu,  where  there  are  two  presses.  But 
besides  this,  3,345,000  pages  in  the  Hawaiian 
language  have  been  printed  in  the  United 
States,  (viz.  a  large  edition  of  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,)  which  swells  the 
whole  amount  of  printing  in  this  time,  for  the 
use  of  the  islanders,  to  13,632,800  pages. 
Reckoning  the  22  distinct  works  in  a  conti- 
nuous series,  the  number  of  pages  in  the  series 
is  832.  Of  these,  40  are  elementary,  and  the 
rest  are  portions  of  scripture,  or  else  strictly 
evangelical  and  most  important  matter,  the 
best  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people  that  could  be  selected  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Perhaps  never,  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, was  a  printing  press  employed  so  exten- 
sively as  that  has  been  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  with  so  little  expense,  and  so  great  a 
certainty  that  every  page  of  its  productions 
would  be  read  with  attention  and  profit. 

Improvement  of  the  People  in  Knowledge, 
Morals,  Religion,  <Sfc. — Nothing  more  will 
be  attempted  than  to  present  the  more  re- 
markable facts. 

The  language  of  the  islands  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  in  a  form  so  precise, 
that  five  vowels,  and  seven  consonants,  or 
twelve  letters  in  the  whole,  represent  all  the 
sounds  which  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
native  tongue.  And  as  each  of  these  letters 
has  a  fixed  and  certain  sound,  the  art  of  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing  the  language  is 
made  far  easier  than  it  is  with  us.  About 
one  third  part  of  the  people  in  the  islands 
have  been  brought  into  schools,  and  one  half 
of  these  have  been  taught  to  read.  Many  are 
able  to  write,  and  some  are  versed  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic.  Nine  hun- 
dred of  the  natives  are  employed  as  school- 
masters. The  historical  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  selections  from  the  Old,  and 
summaries  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties, 
have  been  printed  in  the  native  language,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  thousands  of  the 
natives.  The  government  of  the  islands  has 
adopted  the  moral  law  of  God,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  its  purport,  as  the  basis  of  its  own 
future  administration ;  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  professedly  the  religion  of  the  nation. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  chief  rulers  are  members 
of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  Special  laws 
have  been  enacted,  and  are  enforced,  against 
murder,  theft,  licentiousness,  retailing  ardent 
spirits.  Sabbath-breaking,  and  gambling.  The 
Christian  law  of  marriage  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  Commodious  houses  for  public  worship 
have  been  erected  by  the  principal  chiefs, 
with  the  cheerful  aid  of  the  people,  in  the 
places  of  their  residence  \  and  when  there  is 


preaching,  these  chiefs  regularly  and  seriously 
attend,  and  their  example  is  followed  by  great 
numbers  of  their  subjects.  Churches  are  ga- 
thered, as  with  us,  wherever  there  are  pastors 
to  take  the  care  of  them,  and  accessions  are 
made  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  as  we 
may  reasonably  hope  will  be  saved.  In  one 
small  district,  which,  but  a  few  years  since, 
rung  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  it 
with  the  cries  of  savage  drunkenness,  a  thou- 
sand people  have  associated  on  the  principle 
of  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Moreover,  in  that  same  dis- 
trict, and  in  two  others,  with  a  united  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000,  where  the  morals  were 
as  degraded,  a  few  years  ago,  as  any  where  on 
earth,  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  have 
formed  themselves  into  societies  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  and  keeping  of  God's  holy 
law,  and  require  unimpeachable  morals  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  their  several  fra- 
ternities. 

All  these  are  believed  to  be  facts.  And 
they  are  traceable  wholly  to  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mis- 
sion on  those  islands,  a  little  more  than  eleven 
years  ago. 

A  moment's  reflection,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  after  all  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing and  civilizing  those  islands  is  but 
just  commenced.  The  nation  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  just  beginning  to  understand 
the  advantages  of  the  social  state.  The  ele- 
ments of  individual  improvement,  and  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  national  order  and  prospe- 
rity, have  been  introduced,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  former  and  present  condition  and 
character  of  the  nation,  as  such,  is  great  in 
almost  every  respect.  Yet  very  few  have 
done  more  than  merely  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  knowledge.  Three  fourths  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  have  yet  to 
acquire  the  art.  A  collection  of  all  the  books 
in  the  language  would  not  contain  as  much 
matter  as  there  is  in  one  volume  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald.  Salvation  through  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
thousands,  and  many  have  fled  and  are  fleeing 
to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them;  but 
how  few  are  their  helps,  compared  with  those 
which  we  have,  and  with  what  they  ought  to 
possess.  The  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel 
is  enjoyed  by  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  rest  see  only  a  few  rays  of 
heavenly  light. 


From  a  late  Paper. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

The  United  States  Telegraph  contains  the 
Report  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  17tli  ult.  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt.  It 
occupies  nearly  five  columns.  For  many 
years  past,  Mr.  Johnson  has  annually  brought 
this  subject  before  Congress  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  hitherto  without  success.  En- 
couraged by  the  change  which  is  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  public  mind,  he  still  perse- 
veres. In  this  day  there  are  many  men  besides 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  more  than  doubt 


the  wisdom,  justice,  or  humanity  of  the  incar. 
cerating  system,  on  the  simple  ground  of  debt, 
unconnected  with  fraud.  Punish  fraud,  they 
say,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  deprive 
a  man  of  his  liberty  and  his  means  of  support, 
as  a  punishment  for  that  which  is  in  itself  no 
crime.  Any  law  on  the  subject  which  may 
be  pas.sed  by  Congress,  will  of  course  have  ef- 
fect only  in  the  federal  courts.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Report. 

It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
that  the  best  government  is  that  where  an  injury  to 
one  citizen  is  resented  as  an  injury  to  the  whole. 
Here,  in  our  own  free  and  happ)-  country,  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-cilizens  are  suffering  annually  the 
deepest  injury.  Children  are  deprived  of  their  natural 
guardians,  families  of  their  support,  and  freemen  of 
their  liberty,  by  a  remnant  of  barbarism,  which  re- 
quires nothing  but  the  voice  of  legislation  to  blot  it  out 
for  ever. 

For  ages  past,  the  common  rights  of  humanity  have 
been  violated  upon  the  pretest  that,  in  some  cases, 
fraud  may  exist,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  justly 
deprive  a  citizen  of  his  liberty.  The  committee  are 
aware  that  such  cases  may  exist ;  but  can  there  be  no 
other  remedy  provided,  than  that  of  submitting  it  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  creditor,  to  punish  at  discre- 
tion the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ?  Shall  ninet3'-nine 
innocent  victims  of  misfortune  be  cut  off  from  their 
families  and  the  world,  that  one  fraudulent  debtor  may 
be  punished,  without  trial,  and  without  proof  of  guilt  ? 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, to  urge,  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system, 
that  creditors  are  seldom  vindictive  against  honest 
debtors ;  or  that  fraudulent  debtors  are  more  numerous 
than  cruel  creditors;  or  tiiat  public  sentiment  will  cor- 
rect the  disposition  to  act  with  severity. 

The  facts  are  often  the  reverse.  Creditors  are  often 
relentless.  It  is  doubtful  whether  fraud  is  not  as  com- 
mon on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  as  on  that  of  the  debt- 
or, (and  cruelty  more  common  than  either;)  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  but  little  influence  over  an  avari- 
cious mind. 

*  -i:  * 

While  the  body,  under  ant/  circumstances,  is  liable 
to  arrest  on  mesne  process,  or'after  judgment  is  ob- 
tained, whether  to  coerce  a  surrender  of  property,  or 
to  punish  for  real  insolvency,  there  is  no  security  for 
liberty.  Till  the  destinies  of  fortunes  sliall  be  subject 
to  human  control,  no  citizen,  however  meritorious,  is 
certain  to  close  his  days  without  being  immured  in 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  If  stolen  goods  are  secreted,  the 
oath  of  suspicion  is  necessary  to  procure  a  search  war- 
rant; and  then  the  person  suspected  is  free  from  arrest 
till  the  property  is  found  in  his  possession.  But  in  case 
of  debt,  the  person  is  liable  to  be  arrested  and  to  be 
held  in  custody,  even  under  the  mildest  insolvent  laws, 
till  the  debtor  shall,  on  oath  make  a  surrender  of  his 
effects.  The  plea  of  necessary  coercion  furnishes  a  poor 
apology.  Man,  held  in  confinement  for  one  hour,  bv 
the  lawful  authority  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  degraded 
in  the  estimation  of  society,  and  is  liable  to  lose  respect 
for  himself.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  achieved, 
and  which  still  sustains  our  independenee,  is  broken ; 
and  he  often  sinks  into  a  state  of  ruinous  despondencv 
or  is  urged  on  to  acts  of  desperation.  The  only  safe 
course  is,  to  destroy  the  capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
the  writ  which  takes  the  body  upon  a  judgment,  and  as 
experience  may  point  the  necessity  of  other  measures 
to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  property,  time  will  per- 
fect them.  The  power  of  the  State  legislatures  is 
ample,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  provide  the  remedy; 
and  the  committee  believe  it  will  be  most  wise  to  leave 
that  power  witli  the  States. 

If  imprisonment  for  debt  shall  be  totally  abolished, 
the  parties  will  understand  the  proper  legitimate  re- 
sources for  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract;  it  will  tlien 
rest  upon  its  proper  basis — the  person  granting  credit 
will  confide  in  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  meet  the 
claim,  or  he  will  require  satisfactory  pledges.  What- 
ever censure  may  attach  to  the  abuse  of  credit,  it  is 
but  just  to  divide  it  between  them.  It  is  frequently 
as  injurious  to  the  one  as  the  other,  and  without  the 
voluntary  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  exist. 
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MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

"The  Btork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  appointed  times 
and  the  crane,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time 
of  iheir  coming  "—Jeremiah  viii.  7. 

No  living  creatures  which  enliven  our 
landscape  by  their  presence,  excite  a  stronger 
sympathy  in  the  lovers  of  nature  than  migra 
tory  birds.  The  full  charm  of  change  and 
variety  is  theirs.  They  make  themselves 
felt  by  their  occasional  absence;  and  be 
sides  this,  they  interest  the  imagination  by 
that  peculiar  instinct  which  is  to  them  chart 
and  compass  ;  directing  their  flight  over  con- 
tinents and  oceans  to  that  one  small  spot  in 
the  great  world  which  Nature  has  prepared 
for  their  reception  ;  which  is  pilot  and  cap 
tain,  warning  them  away,  calling  them  back, 
and  conducting  them  in  safety  on  their  pas 
sage  ;  that  degree  of  mystery  which  yet  hangs 
over  their  motions,  notwithstanding  theanxious 
perseverance  with  which  naturalists  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject ;  and  all  the  lively  and 
beautiful  associations  of  their  cries,  and  forms, 
and  habits,  and  resorts.  When  we  think,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  swallows,  martins,  and 
swifts,  which  sport  in  our  summer  skies,  and 
become  cohabitants  of  our  houses,  will  pre 
sently  be  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  regions 
which  we  long,  in  vain,  to  know,  and  whither 
our  travellers  toil  in  vain  to  penetrate  ;  that 
they  will  anon  affix  their  nests  to  the  Chinese 
pagoda,  the  Indian  temple,  or  beneath  the 
equator  to  the  palm-thatched  eaves  of  the 
African  hut ;  that  the  small  birds  which  po- 
pulate our  summer  hedges  and  fields  will  quick- 
ly spread  themselves  with  the  cuckoo,  and  its 
avant  courier,  the  wryneck,  over  the  warm  re- 
gions beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the 
wilds  of  the  Levant,  of  Greece,  and  Syria;  the 
nightingale  will  be  serenading  in  the  chesnut 
groves  of  Italy,  and  the  rose  gardens  of  Per- 
sia; that  the  thrush  and  the  fieldfare,  which 
share  our  winter,  will  pour  out  triumphant 
music  in  their  native  wastes,  in  the  sudden 
summers  of  Scandinavia;  that  even  some  of 
the  wild  fowls  which  frequent  our  winter 
streams,  will  return  with  the  spring  to  the 
far  tracts  of  North  America ;  and  when  we 
call  to  our  imagination  the  desolate  rocks  in 
the  lonely  ocean,  the  craggy  and  misty  isles 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  where  others 
congregate  in  myriads,  or  the  wild  swan, 
which  sometimes  pays  a  visit  to  our  largest 
and  most  secluded  waters,  winging  its  way 
through  the  lofty  regions  of  the  air  to  Iceland, 
and  other  arctic  lands,  we  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing how  much  poetry  is  connected  with  these 
wanderers  of  the  earth  and  air. — Howift's 
Book  of  the  Seasons. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Should  the  accompanying  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearing  of  the  heavenly  messen- 
ger, and  the  briniring  of  glad  tidings  to  the  hum- 
ble, watchful,  and  obedient,  be  deemed  suita- 
ble, please  give  it  a  place  in  "  The  Friend." 

N.  T. 

Upon  the  second  chapter  of  Luke,  from  the 
8th  to  the  15lh  verse,  where  is  found  the  ac- 
count of  the  angels  appearing  unto  the  shep- 
herds by  night. 

"  This  too  might  have  been  e.xpected,  that 
where  the  Mc<!siah  was  born,  some  visible 


expression  of  angelic  joy  and  sympathy  would 
be  demonstrated  at  the  mercy  of  God  displayed 
towards  the  human  race.  '  To  the  angels  of 
heaven,  the  system  of  redemption  is  represent- 
ed as  a  subject  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  In 
the  cherubic  emblems  the  angels  are  drawn  as 
bending  over  the  ark,  Exodus,  37  c.  9  verse  ; 
and  in  allusion  to  the  cause  of  this  position, 
we  are  expressly  told,  '  which  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.' — 1  Peter,  1  chap. 
12  verse. 

"The  address  of  the  angels  is  formed  with 
peculiar  allusion  to  the  plan  of  redemption. 
'  Behold  I  bring  you,'  who  are  Jews,  the 
favoured  sons  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  the  chosen  people  of  God — I  bring  you 
'  tidings  of  great  joy.'  But  this  great  joy 
shall  not  be  confined  to  you — it  '  shall  be  to 
all  the  nations,'  for  the  desire  of  all  nations  is 
come — the  Chris'. — the  Messiah  is  born. 

"  At  every  step  of  our  progress  into  the  mag 
nificent  world  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  we 
meet  with  new  proofs  of  one  wise  scheme  of 
Almighty  Providence,  in  accomplishing  the 
salvation  of  man. — '  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  regardest  him  ?'  When  the  long  pro- 
mised Christ  is  born,  the  universe  seems  to  be 
agitated.  The  age  of  miracles,  of  prophecy 
of  supernatural  vision,  of  angelic  appearances, 
returns.  But  to  whom  does  the  Almighty 
vouchsafe  to  reveal  himself?  Not  to  Augustus, 
at  Rome  ;  not  to  Herod,  at  Jerusalem  ;  not  to 
the  philosopher,  who  depended  on  his  reason  ; 
or  to  the  Pharisee,  who  relied  on  his  traditions 
and  forgot  the  spirit  of  his  Scriptures  !  At 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  (Job,  36  c.  v.  70.)  At  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  world,  the  joyful  tidings 
were  to  be  given  to  all  people,  and  the  sons  of 
God  again  descend,  the  delighted  and  exulted 
messengers.  They  appear  to  the  shepherds 
in  the  field,  to  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the 
unprejudiced.  The  world  is  buried  in  sleep, 
and  unconcerned,  though  God  himself  was  pre- 
sent— the  shepherds,  removed  from  all  tempo- 
ral distinctions,  are  aumke,  watchful,  and  obe- 
dient, and  receive  the  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host, 
saying,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men !' 
The  glory  of  the  Shechinali,  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  presence  of  God,  is  now  beheld 
for  the  first  time  during  many  centuries,  and 
the  heavenly  multitude  were  the  attendants  of 
our  blessed  Lord  when  he  left  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  to  enter  on  the  scene  of  his  humiliation 
and  suffering,  for  which  his  mortal  body  was 
now  prepared." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

CnitlST  THE  ROCK  OF  AGES. 

Rock  of  Ages,  clcfl  for  mc, 

Ijct  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood 

From  thy  riven  side  which  flow'd, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  I 

Cleanse  mc  from  its  guilt  and  pow'r. 

Not  the  labour  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  thy  law's  commands, 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 


All,  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 
Thou  must  save,  and  thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling. 
Naked,  look  to  thee  for  dress, 
Helpless,  look  to  thee  for  grace  ; 
To  the  cleansing  fountain  fly  : — 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die ! 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath. 
When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death, 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown. 
See  thee  on  thy  judgment  throne. 
Rock  of  ages,  clefl  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  ! 

TOPLADY. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Poor  Man's  Comfortable  Reflection. 
As  much  have  I  of  worldly  good 

As  ere  my  Master  had, 
I  diet  on  as  dainty  food. 

And  am  as  richly  clad, 
Though  plain  my  garb,  though  scant  my  board, 
As  Mary's  Son,  and  nature's  Lord. 

The  manger  was  his  infant  bed. 
His  home  the  mountain  cave; 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

He  borrow'd  e'en  his  grave  ; 
Earth  yielded  him  no  resting  spot. 
Her  Maker,  but  she  knew  him  not. 

As  much  the  world's  good-will  I  share, 

Its  favours  and  applause. 
As  He  whose  blessed  name  I  bear. 

Hated  without  a  cause ; 
Despis'd  rejected,  mock'd  by  pride, 
Betray'd,  forsaken,  crucified. 

Why  should  I  court  my  Master's /oe  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  its  frown? 
Why  should  I  seek  for  rest  beloto. 

Or  sigh  for  brief  renown  ? 
A  pilgrim  to  a  betler  land, 
An  heir  of  joy  at  God's  right  hand. 

JoSIAK  CONDER. 

TALIPOT  TREE. 

All  books  of  importance  in  Pali  and  Cinga- 
lese, relative  to  the  religion  of  Buddhoo,  in  Cev- 
lon,  are  written  on  lamina  of  the  Talipot  or 
corypha  vmbraculifera.  The  characters  are 
engraved  upon  them  with  a  brass  or  iron  style. 
There  are  some  of  these  books  in  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnson's  collection,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  old, 
and  which  are  still  very  perfect.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Ceylon  the  leaves  are  used  as 
marks  of  distinction,  each  person  of  rank  being 
allowed  to  have  a  certain  number  of  them 
folded  up  as  fans,  carried  with  him  by  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  in  the  Kandian  country  they  are 
made  up  in  the  shape  of  a  round  flat  umbrella, 
attached  to  a  long  bamboo.  They  are  also 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tents.  Sir  A. 
gave  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  tent  made  of 
these  leaves,  large  enough  to  hold  a  party  of  ten 
persons  at  table,  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  1818.  The  common  people  use  their  leaves 
as  a  cover  from  the  rain,  one  of  them  being 
sufficiently  capacious  to  afford  shelter  for  seven 
or  eight  persons. — Loudon's  Gardener^s  Mag, 

The  same  principle  of  pride  which  makes  a 
man  haughtily  insult  over  his  inferiors,  forces 
him  to  crawl  vilely  before  those  who  are  above 
him. — Bruyere. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  JEWS. 

(Concluded  from  page  143.) 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  has  not  returned 
until  he  has  executed,  and  till  he  has  perform- 
ed the  thoughts  of  his  heart;  and  in  the  latter 
days  we  may  now  consider  it  perfectly. — 
Though  he  once  caused  to  cleave  unto  him 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  the  whole  house 
of  Juduh,  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of 
a  man  ;  yet  when  they  despised  his  statutes, 
and  walked  contrary  to  him,  and  would  not 
return  from  their  own  ways,  He  took  away 
his  peace,  his  loving  kindnesses  and  mercies 
from  them,  and  cast  them  out  of  his  sight. 
But  it  was  not  till  their  neck  became  an  iron 
sinew  that  he  put  upon  it  an  iron  yoke. 

What  seest  thou?  was  the  question  of  the 
Lord  to  the  prophet,  when  he  made  to  appear 
before  him  a  sign  of  judgments  that  were  to 
come  upon  the  Jews.  And  the  words  were 
repeated  at  every  sign.  And  now,  on  a  retro- 
spect of  their  actual  sufferings,  prolonged  for 
ages,  and  not  yet  passed  from  view,  and  when 
all  these  have  been  to  us  a  sign  set  before  us 
that  we  may  see  it,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
that  seems  to  put  the  question  again — What 
seest  thou?  And  who  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  the  Jews  stand  forth  from  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  as  a  token,  a  sign,  a  wonder, 
and  a  witness  to  all  people,  that  the  prophets 
spoke  not  a  vision  of  their  hearts,  but  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  have  not  been  by  chance,  but  by 
judgment?  And  when  the  Lord  thus  speaks 
unto  thee,  answer  thou  Him.  And  who  so 
dumb  as  not  to  make  confession  with  the  lips, 
that  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  wondrous  in 
our  eyes ;  and  that  although  the  Jews  would 
not  observe  his  statutes  to  do  them,  nor  fear 
the  great  and  glorious  name — the  Lord  thy 
God,  their  wonderful  plagues,  and  the  plagues 
of  their  seed,  have  clearly  shown  that,  above 
all,  his  statutes  have  to  be  obeyed,  and  that 
his  great  and  glorious  name  has  to  be  feared 
above  every  other  fear. 

Here  the  most  ignorant  may  learn  that  God 
will  by  no  means  acquit  the  guilty.  And  even 
those  who  think  not  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  as  exemplified  to  the  universe  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  which  sin 
was  condemned  in  the  flesh,  may  look  and  see 
how  great  is  the  indignation  of  a  thrice  holy 
God  against  it,  as  visibly  exemplified  in  the 
judgments  which  He  has  executed  upon  the 
Jews.  Their  punishment,  like  their  sin,  is 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond.  '  How  readest  thou?'  If  you 
cannot  learn  from  thence,  wherewithal  can 
you  be  instructed?  Here  the  man  whose  idol 
is  the  world  may  learn  how  dreadful  is  the 
curse  that  cleaves  to  covetousness.  Here  the 
boaster  of  privileges  which  he  abuses  may 
cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  or 
to  trust  in  unwarrantable  hopes,  when  he 
thinks  on  the  once  chosen  people  of  God  look- 
ing for  a  Messiah,  while  his  blood  was  upon 
their  heads.  Here  the  pride  of  ancestry  may 
he  humbled,  in  beholding  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
whose  lineage  is  traced  to  the  creation,  the 
offscourings  of  the  earth  and  the  revilings  of 
all  flesh.  Here  the  profane  swearer  may  learn 


whose  great  and  glorious  name  it  is  he  takes 
in  vain  ;  and,  if  his  sin  be  not  washed  away  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  what  his  punishment  shall 
be  when  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless. 
Here  the  scoffer  at  the  threatened  judgments 
of  God  may  learn,  from  ten  thousand  facts, 
that  His  threatened  judgments  have  proved 
true,  and  that  none  of  them  are  ever  to  be 
mocked  at:  and  had  even  he  the  wisdom,  the 
feeling,  and  the  grace,  to  consider  perfectly 
the  judgments  which  the  Lord  hath  already 
executed  in  the  earth  upon  a  single  people, 
not  only  would  his  ears  tingle  at  the  recital  of 
such  woes,  but  looking  from  national  to  indi- 
vidual, from  temporal  to  eternal  punishments, 
from  those  which  have  fallen  upon  the  Jews, 
to  those  which  shall  fall  upon  '  all  the  workers 
of  iniquity,'  his  heart  would  quake,  till  the 
thought  of  his  uttering  another  scoff  at  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  would  be  more  fearful  to  his 
altered  spirit,  than  the  thought  of  all  the  accu- 
mulated miseries  which  the  Jews  have  ever 
suffered.  And  here,  at  the  sight  of  such  tem- 
poral judgments,  even  the  Christian  may  not 
only  learn  the  more  to  fear  the  great  and  glo- 
rious name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  but  may  also 
find  new  reasons  to  prize  the  blessings  of 
redemption,  and  to  flee^  with  renewed  alacrity, 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

But  national  judgments,  though  heretofore 
most  conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  and 
though  literally  fulfilled  respecting  them,  are 
not  confined  to  them  alone.  And  in  the  same 
true  and  holy  word  in  which  sentence  was 
written  against  their  iniquities  wherever  they 
were  committed,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Lord, 
who  hath  now  long  left  them  to  be  a  curse  and 
a  reproach  throughout  the  world,  hath  a  con- 
troversy with  all  nations,  and  will  plead  with 
all  flesh,  and  hath  appointed  a  year  of  recom- 
penses for  the  controversy  of  Zion  ;  a  time  to 
try  all  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
we  cannot  call  this  truth  to  remembrance,  and 
bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  woe  de- 
nounced against  the  false  prophets  and  teach- 
ers among  the  Jews,  who  by  healing  the  wound 
of  the  people  slightly,  and  by  saying,  Peace  ! 
peace  !  when  there  was  no  peace,  caused  them 
to  err  by  their  lies,  and  by  their  lightness  ;  nor 
can  we  close  our  view,  dim  and  contracted  as 
it  has  been,  of  the  judicial  sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  without  urging  the  reader  to  think,  in  all 
seriousness,  how  awfully  these  judgments  warn 
all  to  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not ;  how  they  set 
forth  sin  before  us,  stripped  of  every  disguise, 
that  we  may  see  it  in  all  its  abomination,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God  it  appears  ;  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness,  as  the  child  of  hell,  and  in  all  its  danger, 
to  every  nation  now,  to  every  individual  here- 
after, as  linked  closely  to  judgment,  except  its 
own  fetters  shall  be  broken,  and  redemption, 
through  the  Saviour,  be  timely  found  from  its 
bondage.  And  where  is  the  people,  though 
the  name  of  Christian  be  upon  them,  to  whom 
peace  !  peace  !  may  be  safely  said?  Or  who 
can  tell  that  the  time  is  not  come  when  those 
shall  prove  the  warmest  lovers  of  their  race 
who  give  the  loudest  warnings  of  their  danger? 
As  the  clay  is  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  so  is  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  every  other  people  in  the 
hand  ot  the  Lord.  *  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  or  concerning  a 


kingdom,  saith  the  Lord,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  I  thought  to 
do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  1  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it;  if  it  do  evil 
in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I 
will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I 
would  benefit  them.'* 

We  have  seen  the  judgments  on  the  house 
of  Israel.  O  that  they  would  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  would  have  mercy  upon  them. 
'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  my  covenant  be  not 
with  day  and  night ;  and  if  I  have  not  appoint- 
ed the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  then 
will  1  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  David 
my  servant,  so  that  I  will  not  take  any  of  his 
seed  to  be  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  for  I  will  cause  their  cap- 
tivity to  return  and  have  mercy  on  thcm.'t 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  FREE  INQUIRING  SPiRlT. 

At  a  Monthly  meeting,  held  at  Green  street, 
6th  mo.  22d,  1826,  the  case  of  a  person  who 
had  applied  to  be  received  into  membership 
being  under  consideration,  it  was  stated,  that 
he  was  agent  for  a  religious  publication,  or 
rather,  it  might  be  said,  an  irreligious  pub- 
lication, which  maintained  principles  and  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  those  of  our  religious 
Society,  which  the  Friend  thought  no  person 
under  true  convincement  could  do,  and  urged 
it  as  an  objection  to  his  being  received  as  a 
member.  Abraham  Lower  rose  and  said, 
"  what  agency  he  had  in  the  work  which  had 
been  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  *  irreli- 
gious,' he  did  not  know,  but  he  supposed  the 
Berean  was  meant,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  present  day,  wherein  the  doctrines  of 
Friends  were  clearly  elucidated  and  irrefragi- 
bly  maintained.  The  extensive  circulation 
which  it  had  among  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  Society,  fully  proved  the  value  in  which 
it  was  held,  and  it  would  be  a  standard  work 
for  ages  to  come."  Halliday  Jackson's  letter 
to  Ohio,  1st  mo.  1828,  says,  "  There  is  a  paper 
published  in  Wilmington,  called  the  Berean, 
well  calculated  to  spread  light  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  I  should  be  glad  it  was  circulated  among 
you." — Foster's  Reports,  475. 

The  fruits  of  the  principles  disseminated  by 
the  editors  and  supporters  of  the  Berean,  are 
rapidly  unfolding  in  several  sections  of  their 
society.  For  the  sake  of  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  warn  and  instruct  the  living,  it  is  highly 
proper  to  mark  the  passing  events,  the  tearful 
evidences  of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  that 
description  of  free  inquiry,  which  presumptu- 
ously questions,  cavils  at,  and  ultimately  denies, 
the  sacred  and  unalterable  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  To  investigate  these  momen- 
tous truths  for  the  purpose  of  removing  doubts 
and  establishing  a  full  belief,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  disposition  which  can  sincerely  say,  "  Lord, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  will  always  be  re- 
warded with  a  blessing.  It  is  a  motive  as  re- 
verse of  that  which  prompts  the  popular  free 


♦Jer.xviii.  7— 10.         +  Jer.  xxxiu.  25, 26. 
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enquiry  of  the  day  as  light  is  of  daiUness.  One 
has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  truth 
for  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  that  its  illu- 
minating rays  may  spread  ;  whilst  the  other 
seeks  to  obscure,  or  to  shroud,  in  the  most 
repulsive  colours,  the  Christian  faith,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  force  of  mental  con- 
viction, and  of  drawing  others  into  the  dread- 
ful vortex  of  unbelief.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  attempt  to  suppress  the 
convicting  voice  of  truth  as  it  speaks  in  the 
conscience.  To  persist  in  such  a  course  will 
produce  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  in 
such  degree,  that  those  things  in  which  we  have 
once  confidently  and  peacefully  believed,  may 
be  boldly  denied  as  fictions,  or  the  mere  off- 
spring of  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is 
like  throwing  overboard  pilot  and  compass, 
and  committing  the  poor  bark  to  the  uncertain 
influence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  without  any 
specific  destination.  A  state  of  perfect  insen- 
sibility is  not  immediately  attained.  Its  pro- 
gress is  gradual,  and  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  many  hard  struggles  ai-e  requisite 
to  extinguish  the  convictions  with  which  a  mer- 
ciful Creator  is  pleased  from  time  to  time  to 
arouse  the  guilty  and  hardening  sinner.  In 
resisting  them  not  a  few  resort  to  the  delusive 
sophistry  of  the  infidel,  to  remove  their  fears  of 
the  awful  punishments  which  the  gospel  teaches, 
and  which  an  awakened  conscience  at  times 
confirms,  do  await  the  obdurate  and  finally 
impenitent  soul.  The  very  fiishionableness  of 
scepticism,  and  the  seeming  serenity  with 
which  many  profanely  treat  sacred  things,  is 
laid  hold  of  as  an  argument  to  quench  the 
Spirit,  and  support  a  temporary  persuasion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  doctrines.  But  when 
once  the  poison  of  disbelief  is  received  and 
cherished,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  to  what 
lengths  its  victim  may  go,  or  how  rapidly  his 
course  may  be  run.  That  he  can  renounce 
the  principles  whenever  the  consequences  may 
not  suit  him,  is  impossible.  Nothing  less  than 
the  power  and  goodness  of  that  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  had  denied,  can  rescue  him 
from  inevitnble  destruction,  and  restore  him 
to  a  sound  faith.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  free  enquiry  inculcated  by  the  editor  of  the 
Berean,  would,  at  this  early  period,  have  land- 
ed some  of  his  readers  and  admirers  within  the 
precincts  of  atheism  ?  Could  it  have  been 
anticipated,  that  in  three  or  four  years  after 
the  separation  of  the  followers  of  Hicks  from 
Friends,  their  ranks  would  have  furnished  a 
co-editor  and  writers  for  the  Free  Enquirer, 
conducted  by  Owen  and  Wright  of  New- York  ? 
Were  there  only  two  or  three  who  discover 
such  utter  dereliction  of  Christian  principles,  it 
might  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the 
"  light"  of  the  Berean,  or  the  assiduous  culti- 
vation of  scepticism  by  the  followers  of  Hicks. 
But  the  number  is  too  great,  and  spread 
through  too  large  a  portion  of  their  society, 
to  suppose  it  is  an  adventitious  circumstance. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  I  was  informed, 
that  at  one  country  post  office,  in  the  Western 
Quarter,  seventeen  copies  of  the  Enquirer, 
and  other  papers  of  similar  character,  were 
received  for  members  and  professors  with  the 
Ilicksilcs'  Society.  Essays  with  the  signature 
or  initials  of  the  writers,  members,  and  one 


of  them  <i  conspicuous  officer  of  their  Western 
Quarterly  meeting,  appeared  in  the  Delaware 
Free  Press  of  Wilmington,  (a  shoot  from  the 
Berean) containing  sentiments  which  approach 
so  nearly  to  a  denial  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
I  could  consider  them  designed  foi  no  other 
object.  The  devastating  effects  of  the  free 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  Berean  have  been 
fully  exhibited  upon  the  spot — in  the  Hicks- 
ite  meeting  at  Wilmington.  The  ultra  liberals 
claim  to  be  a  large  majority  there,  and  the 
two  parties  are  irreconcileably  hostile  to  each 
other.  From  this  hotbed  of  scepticism,  which 
was  frequently  visited  by  E.  Hicks,  and  with 
some  of  whose  members  he  held  an  extensive 
correspondence,  the  love,  of  which  they  talked 
so  much  as  the  only  bond  of  union,  has  com- 
pletely fled.  In  their  labours  to  uproot  the 
Christian  faith,  they  have  turned  loose,  under 
the  character  of  free  investigation,  a  spirit 
which  scorns  all  control  upt)n  the  subject  of 
religious  opinion,  and  is  returning  into  thfeir 
bosoms,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  the 
measure  which,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
they  meted  out  to  Friends.  Designs  which  they 
attributed  to  Friends,  have  been  realized  by 
themselves.  The  Hicksites  frequently  averred, 
antecedent  to  the  separation,  that  the  object  in 
appointingc  ommittees  waste  bold  an  inquisi- 
tion upon  their  principles,  and  to  disown  all 
who  were  deemed  unsound.  Conscious  of  their 
apostacy,  they  constantly  dreaded  the  fate 
which  they  knew  their  heresy  merited.  They 
have  now  commenced  the  work  of  disown- 
ment  for  doctrines  themselves ;  and  should 
the  meetings  of  New  Garden  and  London 
Grove  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren 
at  Wilmington,  for  the  same  cause  exists  in 
all  those  places,  as  well  as  in  Bucks  and  other 
parts  of  Concord,  their  quarterly  and  yearly 
meetings  will  be  amply  supplied  with  busi- 
ness from  appeals.  I3ut  it  is  too  late.  The 
free  inquiring  or  infidel  spirit  has  gone  forth 
throughout  their  borders  ;  and  at  this  period 
to  say,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  fur- 
ther, will  prove  unavailing.  No  earthly  power 
can  arrest  it.  Neither  Comly,  Jackson,  nor 
the  combined  sagacity  of  the  now  termed  or- 
thodox part  of  their  yearly  meeting,  can  avert 
its  effects.  Disownment  for  doctrines  will 
produce  constant  irritation  and  discord,  to 
escape  which  they- professed  to  be  the  object 
in  reorganizing  their  Society  ;  and  to  refrain 
is  only  to  suflcr  the  canker  to  waste  the  body, 
which,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  will  as 
certainly  produce  ultimate  disorganization. — 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
their  members  are  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  Paine,  and  other  infidel  writers,  and 
that  either  secretly  or  openly  they  occasionally 
form  a  part  of  their  reading.  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed, they  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  parlour  or  reading  room  of  a  principal 
agent  in  the  separation,  residing  in  Bucks 
county,  and  that  within  Concord  quarterly 
meeting  limits  an  association  exists  who  pos- 
sess a  library  for  their  own  use,  consisting 
chiefly  of  works  of  that  description,  to  which 
several  Hicksites  belong.  In  all  such  places, 
the  neighbourhood  becomes  more  or  less  cor- 
rupted with  libertine  deistical  opinions.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  be  concealed  from  the 


members  of  the  new  society,  and  must  produce 
an  aversion  to  the  discipline  and  all  church 
government  or  control.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, the  sentiment  that  there  is  no  need,  or 
they  do  not  want  any  discipline,  has  already 
been  broached  by  an  active  and  influential 
member  among  them.  They  perceive  that  in 
its  administration  they  may  either  become 
the  subjects  of  its  censure,  or  be  required  to 
co-operate  in  disowning  those  with  whom  they 
agree  in  principle.  To  be  excommunicated 
on  account  of  opinions  by  a  society  just  form- 
ed for  the  promotion  of  tree  and  liberal  en- 
quiry, must  be  mortifying  ;  and  to  attempt 
to  disown  all  the  unsound  members  would  in- 
volve them  in  perpetual  broils,  and  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  voluntary  dissolution  of  their  so- 
ciety. 

Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  free 
enquiring  spirit  or  the  light  spread  by  the  Be- 
rean, pronounced  by  an  eminent  member  of 
the  new  society  to  be  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  present  day  and  a  standard  work  for  ages 
to  come.  A  dark  and  fearful  standard  indeed. 
May  it  prove  a  beacon  to  warn  others  from 
launching  into  the  tracklesss  ocean  of  free  in- 
quiry with  no  other  guide  than  fallible  unas- 
sisted human  reason  !  O.  P. 

Extracts  from  an  Epistle  of  George^Fox.  1 685. 
In  his  Journal,  page  354. 

A  great  sense  entered  me  of  the  growth  and 
increase  of  pride,  vanity,  and  excess  in  appa- 
rel, and  that  not  only  amongst  the  people  of 
the  world,  but  too  much  also  in  some  that 
came  among  us,  and  seemed  to  make  profes- 
sion of  the  truth.  In  the  sense  I  had  of  the 
evil  thereof,  it  came  upon  me  to  give  forth 
the  following  as  a  reproof  and  check  there- 
unto. 

The  apostle  Peter  saith  (in  1  Pet.  3.)  of  the 
women's  adorning :  "  Let  it  not  be  (mark,  let 
it  not  be  :  this  is  a  positive  prohibition)  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 
but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in 
that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  ;  for  after  this 
manner  in  old  time  the  holy  women  also,  who 
trusted  in  God,  adorn(;d  themselves." 

Here  ye  may  see  what  is  the  ornament  of 
the  holy  women,  which  was  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price,  M'hich  the  holy  women 
who  trusted  in  God  adorned  themselves  with. 
But  the  unholy  women,  that  trust  not  in  God, 
their  ornament  is  not  a  meek  and  quiet  spi- 
rit ;  they  adorn  themselves  with  plaiting  the 
hair,  putting  on  of  apparel,  and  wearing  of 
gold,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  apostle  in  hist 
general  epistle  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
true  Christians. 

The  apostle  Paul  saith,  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10, 
"  In  like  manner  also  that  women  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness 
and  sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold, 
or  pearls,  or  costly  array  ;  but  which  becom- 
eth  women  professing  godliness,  with  good 
works." 

Here  ye  may  see  what  the  women  were 
not  to  adorn  themselves  with,  who  professed 
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godliness :  they  were  not  to  adorn  themselves 
with  broidered  hair,  nor  gold,  nor  pearls,  nor 
costly  array ;  for  this  was  not  looked  upon  to 
be  modest  apparel  for  holy  women  that  pro- 
fessed godliness  and  good  works.  But  this 
adorning  or  apparel  is  for  the  immodest,  un- 
shamefaced,  unsober  women,  that  profess  not 
godliness,  neither  follow  those  good  works 
that  God  commands.  Therefore,  it  doth  not 
become  men  and  women,  who  profess  true 
Christianity  and  godliness,  to  be  adorned  with 
gold,  or  chains,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  or 
with  broidered  hair;  for  these  things  are  for 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
pride  of  life,  which  is  not  of  the  Father.  All 
holy  men  and  women  are  to  mind  that  which 
is  more  precious  than  gold  ;  "  being  redeemed 
not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
from  your  vain  conversation,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.  Therefore  as  obe- 
dient children  to  God,  not  fashioning  your- 
selves according  to  your  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance,  but  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is 
holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver- 
sation." 1  Pet.  i.  14,  15. 

Read,  I  pray  you,  the  third  of  Isaiah.  There 
you  may  see  the  holy  prophet  was  grieved 
with'tne  foolish  women's  vain  attire,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Lord  to  reprove  them.  Doth  not 
pride  go  before  a  fall,  and  a  haughty  mind  be- 
fore destruction?  "God  resisteth  the  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  Solomon 
saith,  "  The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of 
the  proud,"  Prov.  xv.  25.  "For  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud 
and  lofty,  &c.  and  he  shall  be  brought  low," 
Isa.  ii.  12 ;  and  Mai.  4.  "  Therefore  take  heed 
of  calling  the  proud  happy  ;  for  the  Lord  will 
scatter  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree." 

You  may  read  in  the  Revelation  (chap,  xvii. 
4,  and  xviii.  16)  of  the  false  church,  how  she 
was  outwardly  decked,  but  full  of  abomina- 
tion, and  came  to  a  downfall  at  last.  There- 
fore it  is  good  for  all  that  profess  the  truth, 
to  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it ;  "  for  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  The 
Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people,  he  will 
beautify  the  meek  with  salvation,"  Ps.  cxlix. 
4.  All  that  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
are  to  be  beautified  and  clothed  with  this  sal- 
vation, which  salvation  is  a  strong  wall  or  a 
bulwark  against  that  spirit  that  would  lead 
you  further  into  the  fall  from  God,  into  those 
things  which  the  fallen  man  and  woman  de- 
light in,  to  beautify,  or  adorn  themselves 
with.  Therefore,  all  that  profess  the  truth, 
be  circumspect,  sincere,  and  fervent,  follow- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  of  this 
world ;  in  whom  ye  have  life  and  peace  with 
God. 

"G.  F." 


JONATHAN  TAYLOR. 

Kilnock,  Carlow,  Ireland,  Wth  mo.  6th,  1831. 

"  My  beloved  friends,  Ann  Taylor,  and  Rebecca  Up- 
degraff. 

" '  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven.' This,  my  endeared  friends,  is  a  heaven- 


ly anthem,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
sing  it  on  earth  is  the  fervent  desire  of  your 
sincere  and  deeply  sympathising  friend,  who 
has  the  painful  duty  of  now  addressing  you. 

"  My  dear  friend  Jonathan  Taylor,  by  whose 
desire  I  wrote  a  few  weeks  since  to  R.  U. 
wrote  to  me  soon  after  that  he  had  got  a  cold, 
and  also  that  he  would  like,  when  his  visit  to 
this  land  was  accomplished,  to  come  here  and 
rest  for  a  few  days,  before  leaving  Ireland.  I 
met  him  afterwards  in  Waterford,  where  he 
told  me  similarly.  He  had  not  fully  shaken 
off  the  cold,  but  was  not  appearing  much  ill. 
He  and  his  companion  left  Waterford  for 
Dublin  the  19th  ult.  He  visited  that  meeting, 
Kingstown  and  Wicklow  meetings — dined 
and  took  tea  with  different  friends  in  Dublin, 
still  having  something  of  cold,  but  not  appa- 
rently much  ill.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th 
ult.  Joseph  and  E.  Bewley,  with  whom  he 
lodged,  were  with  him  at  the  house  of  S.  F. 
He  appeared  cheerful  and  communicative, 
and  next  morning,  accompanied  by  J.  Bewley^, 
came  here,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 
When  I  saw  them  approach,  I  ran  with  plea- 
sure to  meet  them.  But  your  dear  J.  T.'s 
countenance  bespoke  illness :  and  he  said, 
'  I  am  very  poorly,  I  am  glad  to  be  under  thy 
roof.'  He  sat  a  short  time  by  the  fire,  when 
he  lay  on  the  sofa — did  not  take  any  dinner 
— his  stomach  was  affected  with  sickness,  and 
he  quickly  got  to  bed.  Next  day  the  29th, 
not  appearing  relieved,  we  sent  for  an  apo- 
thecary who  used  to  be  employed  here  on 
such  occasions.  Finding  his  lungs  [affected] 
he  bled  and  gave  him  some  medicine,  and  on 
1st  day  the  30th  a  blister  was  applied.  And 
my  cousin  Joseph  Bewley  (who  closely  watch- 
ed him)  and  I,  concluded  on  sending  for  Dr. 
Harvey,  a  feeling,  nice  Friend,  physician 
from  Dublin.  J.  B.  concluded  on  going  to 
town  1st  night,  and  sending  the  Dr.  down 
next  day  ;  however,  finding  he  was  better  on 
1st  day  evening,  and  hoping  he  would  go  on, 
we  deferred  J.  B.'s  going  till  2nd  day.  When 
not  finding  the  desired  improvement  in  your 
dearest  J.  T.  Joseph  went  for  the  Dr.  who 
was  here  on  3rd  night.  And  2nd  night 
not  being  willing  to  wait,  as  we  found  his  ill- 
ness increased,  we  had  a  Carlow  physician, 
who,  to  alleviate  the  pain  in  his  chest  and 
back,  bled  him  again,  and  on  Dr.  Harvey's 
arrival,  both  physicians  concluded  it  proper  to 
do  so  a  third  time,  with  such  receipes  as  they 
thought  best.  All  seemed  of  little  avail. 
The  distressing  pains,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
expectoration,  which  caused  almost  constant 
sickness  of  his  stomach,  continued.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  these  causes.  He  did  not 
rise  from  his  bed,  save  to  recline  on  the  sofa 
while  it  was  made  ;  and  this  day,  about  a  quar- 
ter past  2  o'clock,  the  precious  spirit  was  re- 
leased from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  burst 
its  bonds,  and  has  ascended,  we  cannot  doubt, 
to  its  blessed  mansion  on  high — there  to  join 
the  just  of  all  generations — there  to  unite  in 
singing  praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  to  the 
Lamb. 

Oh  !  my  beloved  friends,  the  stroke  to  you 
is  great,  but  He  who  has  seen  meet  so  to  be- 
reave, can  and  will,  I  humbly  hope  and  trust, 
enable  you  to  bow  in  submission  to  His  holy 


will,  and  grant  you  resignation.  *  *  *  We 
closely  watched  the  pillow  of  our  precious 
friend,  endeavouring  in  every  way  we  could, 
to  alleviate  his  affliction  of  body,  which  was 
great ;  but  it  was  all  he  had  to  struggle  with. 
His  mind  was  sweetly  calm,  and  appeared  to 
be  divested  of  anxiety,  even  on  your  account ; 

in  a  remarkable  manner.  On  your  behalf 

it  seemed  as  if  he  had  no  need  of  precepts. 
There  was  a  precious  calm  to  be  felt  on  his 
behalf,  and  in  attending  him,  which  seemed 
to  preclude  any  desire,  than  that  of  acquies- 
cence with  the  Divine  will  respecting  him. 
This,  my  dear  friends,  I  earnestly  desire,  may 
cover  your  minds  in  an  especial  degree,  and 
that  you  may  be  able  in  resignation,  to  adopt 
the  language :  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken,  blessed  be  his  holy  name.' 
On  fourth  day  a  relation  and  dear  friend  of 
ours,  E.  B.  who  had  in  different  places  met 
your  beloved  J.  T.,  and  whom  he  felt  nearly 
united  to,  came  to  us,  and  with  us  assisted  in 
watching  him.  *  *  *  At  about  6  o'clock 
this  morning  E.  B.  took  my  mother's  place 
by  him,  but  quickly  came  to  tell  us  she  per- 
ceived his  countenance  change,  and  from  that 
time  till  a  quarter  past  two  we  watched  the 
vital  spark  retiring.  *  *  *  He  breathed 
lower  and  lower  at  the  last ;  and  just  as  he 
departed  his  eyes  resumed  more  of  their  own 
appearance,  like  one  conscious  sweet  look, 
and  the  purified  spirit  fled.  When  sure  this 
was  the  case,  cousin  E.  B.  kneeled  and  re- 
turned thanksgiving — and  supplicated  for  you 
very  sweetly.  Peace  prevailed  !  But,  my 
dear  friends,  we  deeply  feel  the  stroke,  and 
very  nearly  sympathise  with  you.  His  dear 
remains  express  much  sweetness  and  placidity. 
We  have  concluded  to  have  the  interment 
next  fifth  day,  the  lUth  inst. — the  funeral  to 
leave  this  as  soon  as  Friends  can  arrive  from 
our  meeting,  which  is  three  miles  distant — the 
burying  ground  one  mile  in  another  direction. 
It  is  our  family  one,  called  Ballykealy;  a  little, 
retired,  walled  in  spot.  *  *  I  should  not  for- 
get to  say,  that  his  intellects  were  clear 
throughout,  which  was  very  comforting." 

STRENGTH  OF  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLE. 

An  incident  occurred  some  years  ago,  as  I 
am  told,  which  was  of  a  very  instructive  cha- 
racter. A  young  gentleman  from  a  high  fa- 
mily, who  had  made  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  who,  in  tlie  employ  of  some 
large  capitalist,  had  maintained  for  years  a 
reputation  for  faithfulness  and  integrity,  which 
was  far  above  suspicion,  yielded,  at  length,  in 
an  evil  hour,  to  the  force  of  powerful  tempta- 
tion. The  unlawful  appropriations  in  money 
he  made  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  though 
small,  were  sufficient  to  amount  to  an  offence, 
which  would  send  him  to  prison  as  a  publie 
criminal.  He  at  length  saw  that  detection 
would  be  inevitable,  fled  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  some  unfrequented  portion 
of  Europe,  beyond  the  apprehension  of  disco- 
very, and  the  reach  of  disgrace.  Here  he 
intended  to  spend  his  life  in  usefulness,  and  in 
doing  works  meet  for  repentance.  But  as  yet 
he  could  obtain  no  peace  of  mind.  At  the 
place  where  the  cause  of  religion  had  been 
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wounded  by  his  conduct,  lie  had  done  nothing 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach.  Present  circum 
stances,  therefore,  though  he  was  surrounded 
with  new  friends  and  encouraging  prospects, 
could  not  relieve  the  chidings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. He  lingered  out  the  miserable  period 
of  a  few  months  or  years  ;  and  then  rc-cross- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  disgrace,  at  the  hazard  of  all  earthly 
conse(iuences,  to  make  in  the  church  a  public 
and  full  confession  of  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed.  In  vain  did  family  pride  interpose. 
Personal  disgrace  in  the  eye  of  the  world  was 
nothing  to  him.  Prosecution  was  nothing  ; 
imprisonment  was  nothing.  The  one  thing 
before  him  from  the  first  beginning  of  his  voy 
age,  was  at  all  hazards  to  confess  his  crime 
He  did  so  in  the  most  hearty  and  humiliating 
manner  ;  and  from  that  moment  his  peace  of 
mind  was  restored,  and  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  once  more  shone  upon  him.  He 
felt  anew  the  joys  of  salvation  ;  and  to  this 
blessed  experience  was  added  that  expression 
of  public  favour,  which  a  repentance  less  ob- 
vious, a  confession  less  humble,  and  less  sepa- 
rated from  earthly  motives,  would  have  failed 
to  procure. 

Anti-Profane  Society. 

A  society  has  been  formed  by  the  students 
of  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  Maryland,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  repressing  the  vulgar  and 
impious  practice  of  profane  swearing. 

The  members  of  the  association  pledge 
their  honour  to  abstain  from  profane  language 
themselves,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
its  entire  abolition. 

It  is  observable  that  only  weak  animals  en- 
deavour to  supply  by  craft  the  defects  of 
strength  which  nature  has  not  given  them. — 
Art  of  Pleasing  in  Conversation. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH,  18,  1833, 


From  the  annexed  article  it  appears  that  the 
account  in  our  last,  was  not  the  termination  of 
proceedings  in  the  present  session  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  relative  to  the  coloured  peo- 
ple. It  furnishes  proof  decisive  that  they  are 
really  in  earnest  upon  the  subject.  The  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  motion  to  divest  the  bill  of 
its  coercive  character,  may  be  hailed  as  a 
propitious  omen,  and  affords  ground  for  hope 
that  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  justice 
towards  our  brethren  of  African  descent  is  fast 
gaining  the  ascendancy.  To  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  is  the  only  legitimate  standard  of 
righteous  decision. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Feb.  7. 

REMOVAL  OF   FRKE  COLOURED  PEOI'LK. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  committee  on  the 
coloured  population,  providing  for  the  removal 
of  free  persons  of  colour,  came  up  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  yesterday.    The  bill  provides  that 


all  persons  of  colour  shall  be  removed  from  this 
Commonwealth  to  Liberia,  or  other  places  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  or  elsewhere; 
that  the  governor,  members  of  the  council  of 
stale,  and  the  treasurer,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  commissioners,  of  which  the  governor 
shall  be  the  president,  to  be  called  "  The  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Commissioners,"  to  perform  the 
duties  provided  for  by  this  act;  that  the  Cen- 
tral Board  shall  appoint  subordinate  commis- 
sioners in  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
Fredericksburg,  or  other  places,  to  provide 
for  vessels,  collect  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
provide  their  transportation,  &c.  with  autho- 
rity to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  for  money 
expended  for  their  passage  and  support  from 
lime  to  time.  No  person  to  be  removed  from 
the  State  without  his  or  her  consent,  as  long 
as  a  sufficient  number  who  are  willing  to  go 
can  be  obtained.  When  a  sufficient  number 
for  a  cargo  cannot  be  found  willing  to  go,  a 
selection  shall  be  made,  first,  of  males  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  females  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  23 — when  those  are  ex- 
hausted, a  selection  shall  be  made  from  males 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  and  their 
wives  and  children  under  the  age  of  16,  and  of 
females  having  no  husbands  with  their  children 
of  the  same  class.  Afterwards  selection  shall 
be  made  of  males  between  the  ages  of  45  and 
and  65,  and  females  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  50.  No  male  above  the  age  of  45,  or  fe- 
male above  40,  to  be  removed  without  their 
consent. 

The  county  courts  and  corporations  to  lay 
off  districts,  and  make  enumerations  of  the 
free  coloured  persons.  The  Central  Board  to 
make  requisition  of  the  several  courts  for  their 
respective  quotas,  whenever  any  number  is 
needed  to  complete  a  cargo.  Coloured  persons 
owning  property  to  a  certain  amount  shall  pay 
the  price  of  their  own  transportation,  when 
voluntarily  oflTering  to  go;  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  temporary  support  of  those 
having  no  property  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
treasury.  All  slaves  hereafter  emancipated,  to 
be  forthwith  removed.  The  sum  of  ^100,000 
is  appropriated  for  the  year  1833 — and  there- 
after $200,000  annually.  Such  is  a  general 
outline  of  the  bill.  The  question  agitated  yes- 
terday, was  that  of  the  compulsory  principle, 
embraced  in  the  first  section.  A  motion  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Brooke,  to  amend  that  sec- 
tion, so  as  to  divest  the  bill  of  its  coercive 
character,  was,  after  considerable  debate,  suc- 
cessful. Several  other  motions  were  made, 
and  decided  by  majorities  which  amply  proved 
the  determination  of  the  House  to  adopt  some 
measure  for  the  removal  of  the  free  blacks,  al- 
though the  bill  may  still  undergo  some  male- 
rial  alterations.  When  the  House  adjourned, 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Bryce  of  G.,  to  limit  the  rigiit 
of  volition  to  those  only  who  are  now  entitled 
by  law  to  remain  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
under  consideration,  and  will  probably  be  acted 
upon  this  day. 

Strong  expectations  are  entertained  that  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  law 
of  this  State  prohibiting  within  its  jurisdiction 
all  lotteries  and  the  vending  of  lottery  tickets, 
will  happily  prove  successful.    We  copy  the 


following  from  the  National  Gazette  of  13th 
instant. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Harrisburg,  Feb.  9. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  subject  of  Lotteries  this  morning 
made  report.  It  expresses  in  the  most  decided 
terms  the  opinion  that  the  Union  Canal  Com- 
pany has  exhausted  and  greatly  exceeded  the 
whole  of  the  lottery  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  all  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  on  the 
subject;  and  that  there  are  no  other  lottery 
rights  outstanding  in  force.  It  is  therefore 
accompanied  by  a  bill  utterly  abolishing  all 

lotteries  from  the  —  of  ;  and  making  it 

penal  for  any  person  to  sell  or  buy  lottery 
tickets.  The  bill,  however,  provides  that  the 
Union  Canal  Company  may  have  the  right  to 
have  the  matter  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  if  they  have  a  right  to  raise  any  further 
sum,  the  State  shall  pay  it;  but  if  it  appears 
that  the  whole  sum  which  they  had  a  right  to 
raise  has  been  raised,  the  jury  shall  fix  the 
time  by  which  it  was  raised;  and  all  lotteries 
drawn  since  that  time  shall  be  considered  un- 
lawful lotteries,  and  subject  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them  to  the  consequences  of  being 
concerned  in  unlawful  lotteries.  If  this  bill  be 
passed  by  the  legislature,  as  it  probably  will,  it 
will  effectually  stop  all  lotteries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Extract  of  another  letter — Hanisburg,  Feb.  10. 

A  petition  was  this  morning  presented,  ear- 
nestly deprecating  any  disabilities  being  in- 
flicted on  the  coloured  population,  or  placing 
any  obstacle  to  their  emigration  from  other 
States. 

A  large  portion  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Repository  is  appropriated  to 
a  biographical  sketch,  extracts  of  letters,  &c. 
respecting  the  late  Jonathan  Taylor.  Having 
already  inserted  a  communication  of  consider- 
able length  on  the  same  subject,  we  have 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  republish  more  of 
this,  than  the  letter  which  constitutes  a  part 
of  it,  addressed  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
the  deceased,  from  Mary  James  Lecky,  at 
whose  residence  the  death  of  J.  T.  occurred. 
It  is  an  artless  and  feeling  narrative,  warm 
from  an  affectionate  heart,  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  solemn  occasion. 


It  is  stated  in  a  late  paper  that  a  sale  of 
ninety  negroes,  common  field  hands,  belong- 
ing to  an  estate,  took  place  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama,  and  brought  the  sum  of 
forty-one  thousand  and  thirty-one  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  They  had  been  appraised  by  com- 
petent judges  at  within  a  fraction  of  one  half 
of  that  amount;  and  but  for  the  late  law  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  that  state,  it  is  pre- 
sumed would  have  been  purchased,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  their  valuation. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  29. 

The  sacred  writers  frequently  allude  to  the 
Messiah  as  the  physician  of  soulii,  and  to  the 
change  which  religion  works  in  the  heart  as 
the  restoration  of  health.  It  is  the  great 
charm  of  holy  writ,  that  it  brings  the  most 
awful  truths  to  the  level  of  the  comprehension 
of  the  plainest  understanding  by  illustrations, 
the  force  and  beauty  of  which  all  can  feel  and 
perceive.  The  comparison  of  the  Redeemer 
to  a  physician  is  an  admirable  example  of  this 
sort  of  illustration  ;  and  a  volume  would  be 
required  to  develope  the  imagery  in  all  its 
various  points  of  resemblance. 

The  human  constitution  is  deeply  and  in- 
veterately  diseased,  although  the  character  of 
the  malady  varies  with  individual  peculiarities. 
In  some  there  is  a  more  rapid  decline — in 
others  a  more  violent  access — while  in  those 
who  claim  the  most  confidently  to  be  in  health, 
we  may  trace  the  ravages  of  chronic  affec- 
tions, unnoticed,  because  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  or  unknown,  because  all  around  are 
alike  affected.  For  diseases  of  this  kind,  al- 
terative medicines  taken  steadily  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  acting  gradually  on  the  con- 
stitution, are  often  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
A  severe  and  short  course  of  treatment  may 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  violent  disease  ;  but 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  adequate  remedy 
for  those,  which  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  of 
long  duration  over  the  system.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  the  cases  which  most  frequent- 
ly baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician,  are  of  ob- 
scure and  imperfectly  developed  symptoms, 
which  affect  the  health  and  strength  partially 
and  gradually,  producing  a  premature  old  age 
and  an  undefined  decay. 

To  drop  this  metaphorical  language,  I  may 
observe,  that  it  is  not  the  vices  of  extraordi- 
nary guilt  which  render  the  soul  the  most  in- 
accessible to  remorse,  repentance,  and  amend- 
ment of  life.  The  ear  which  is  most  hope- 
lessly deaf  to  the  "  still  small  voice,"  is  that 
which  is  rendered  so  by  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, the  two  great  vices  of  our  nature.  So 
commonly  indeed  do  we  find  these  traits  im- 
planted in  our  fellows,  that  unless  they  exist 
in  an  inordinate  degree,  they  are  not  even  of- 
fensive to  us. 


An  individual  who  has  been  guilty  of  great 
crimes,  cannot  reflect  upon  them  wlien  con- 
science assumes  her  sway  without  feeling  re- 
morse and  self  abasement.  He  who  has  fall- 
en into  a  single  vicious  habit,  drunkenness, 
or  theft,  for  instance,  may  remove  himself 
from  the  objects  of  temptation,  and  be  safe. 
But  selfishness  and  vanity  are  all  pervading 
passions  ;  they  follow  the  man  in  the  crowd 
and  in  solitude  ;  they  infect  the  sources  of 
his  opinions  ;  they  vitiate  his  trains  of 
thought.  The  individual  who  has  given  himself 
up  to  their  guidance,  will  find,  if  he  examine 
his  own  mind,  that  they  have  become  the  pri- 
mary rules  of  his  conduct.  And  this  is  inevita- 
ble. We  embark  in  a  course  of  generous  and 
honourable  enterprise,  and  we  are  naturally 
and  allowably  cheered  by  the  voice  of  en- 
couragement and  praise.  The  proper  ground 
for  a  man  to  take,  is,  to  think  nothing  done 
while  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  If  in- 
stead of  this  humble  yet  lofty  attitude,  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  what  he  has  achieved,  the 
ideas  of  his  own  greatness,  will  become  associ- 
ated with  all  his  thoughts.  He  becomes  his  own 
idol ;  there  floats  continually  before  his  imagi- 
nation an  image — as  vast  and  as  unreal  as  those 
shadows  of  themselves  v,-hich  men  see  pictured 
upon  mist  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  In 
some  this  self  idolatry  seeks  for  fame  and  ap- 
plause, while  in  others  it  wraps  itself  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  ;  or  in  the  gratification  of 
some  animal  propensity.  Let  such  an  one  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  relations  between 
this  world  and  the  next — between  him  and  his 
Creator.  He  may  deny  himself  the  accustom- 
ed excitements  of  his  vanity  and  his  selfish- 
ness ;  but  they  will  haunt  him  like  spectres  ; 
their  suggestions  have  become  habitual  to  his 
mind  ;  the  ideas  rise  in  despite  of  his  efforts 
to  avoid  them  ;  they  form  continual  tempta- 
tions in  his  way  ;  they  intrude  upon  his  hours 
of  devotion ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience, that  these  enemies  of  his  own 
household  are  indeed  the  strongest. 

If  these  opinions  be  well  founded,  they 
prove  the  extreme  importance  of  forming  in 
early  life,  just  trains  of  thought,  and  a  whole- 
some frame  of  mind.  The  vices  which  are 
most  to  be  deprecated,  (I  speak  not,  of  course, 
of  the  greater  crimes,)  are  selfishness  and 
vanity;  and  there  are  none  which  the  foolish 
indulgence  of  those  entrusted  with  (he  care  of 
children,  more  systematically  foster.  The 
praise  bestowed  upon  a  child  for  beauty  or 
precocity  is  drunk  in  with  eagerness,  and  may 
be  remembered,  or  its  influence  felt  through 
life.  The  foolish  fear  of  inflicting  punishment 
for  misconduct — the  weakness  in  granting  im- 
proper requests  in  order  to  avoid  importunity  ; 
have  planted  the  seeds  of  a  selfishness  which 


has  finally  choked  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
our  nature. 

When  these  vices  are  thus  early  developed 
— after  they  have  grown  with  the  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  nothing  short  of  superhuman  power 
can  subdue  them.  The  moral  and  religious 
alteratives  which  can  affect  them  act  slowly, 
often  imperceptibly,  imperfectly.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  our  nature  that  inveterate 
vices  act  as  do  inveterate  diseases.  They  leave 
indelible  traces  of  their  ravages.  They  allow 
us  to  devote  to  the  worship  of  our  Creator 
but  the  lees  and  dregs  of  life.  We  bring  to 
his  service  a  partially  callous  heart,  blunted 
perceptions,  and  an  impaired  intellect. 


For  "The  Fiiend." 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

(Continued  from  page  145.) 

It  is  obvious,  from  Newton's  letter  to  Mr. 
Pepys,  that  tiie  subject  of  his  receiving  some 
favour  from  the  government  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  anxiety  with  himself,  and  of  discu.ssion 
among  his  friends.  Mr.  Millington  was  no 
doubt  referring  to  this  anxiety,  when  he  repre- 
sents Newton  as  an  honour  to  the  nation,  and 
expresses  his  surprise  "that  such  a  person 
i=hould  lie  so  neglected  by  those  in  potcer.'" 
And  we  find  the  same  subject  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  in  two  letters  written  to  Mr.  Locke 
during  the  preceding  year.  In  one  of  these, 
dated  January  26th,  1691-2,  he  says,  "  Being 
fully  convinced  that  Mr.  Montague,  upon  an 
old  grudge,  which  I  thought  had  been  worn 
out,  is  false  to  me,  I  have  done  with  him,  and 
intend  to  sit  still,  unless  my  Lord  Monmouth 
be  still  my  friend."  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have 
assured  him  of  the  continued  friendship  of  this 
nobleman,  and  Mr.  Newton,  still  referring  to 
the  same  topic,  in  a  letter  dated  February  16th, 
1691-2,  remarks,  I  am  very  glad  Lord  Mon- 
mouth is  still  my  friend,  but  intend  not  to  give 
his  lordship  and  you  any  farther  trouble.  My 
inclinations  are  to  sit  siill."  In  a  later  letter 
to  Mr.  Locke,  dated  September,  1693,  and 
given  below,  he  asks  his  pardon  for  saying  or 
thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  him  an 
office.  In  these  letters  Mr.  IVewton  no  doubt 
referred  to  some  appointment  in  London  which 
he  was  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  which  Mr. 
Montague  and  his  other  friends  may  have  fail- 
ed in  procuring.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Montague,  announcing  to 
him  his  appointment  to  the  wardenship  of  the 
mint,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  very  glad  he 
can  at  last  give  him  good  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  Mr.  Newton 
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THE  FRIEND. 


wrote  to  Mr.  Pepys,  we  find  him  in  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Locke.  Displeased  with  his 
opinions  respecting  innate  ideas,  he  had  rashly 
stated  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of  all  mo- 
rality; and  that  he  regarded  the  author  of  such 
doctrines  as  a  Hobbist.  Upon  reconsidering 
these  opinions,  he  addressed  the  following  re- 
markable letter  to  Locke,  written  three  days 
after  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pepys,  and  consequently 
during  the  illness  under  which  he  then  la- 
boured. 

"  '  Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endea- 
voured to  embroil  me  with  women,  and  by 
other  means,  I  was  so  much  affected  with  it, 
as  that  when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly 
and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere  better 
if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  uncharital)leness;  for  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of 
you  for  it,  and  for  representing  that  you  struck 
at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid 
in  your  book  of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue 
in  another  book,  and  that  I  took  you  for  a 
Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me 
an  office,  or  to  embroil  me. — I  am  your  most 
humble  and  unfortunate  servant, 

"  '  Is.  Newton. 
"  '  At  the  Bull,  in  Shoreditch,  London, 
Sept.  mh,  1693.' 

"  To  this  letter  Locke  returned  the  following 
answer,  so  nobly  distinguished  by  philosophi- 
cal magnanimity  and  Christian  charity: — 

"  '  Oates,  Oct.  Dth,  1693. 
"  '  Sir, — T  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew 
you,  so  entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and 
thought  you  so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not 
have  believed  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself  had 
I  had  it  from  any  body  else.  And,  though  I 
cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled  that  you  should 
have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust  thoughts 
of  me,  yet  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good-will  I  have  ever 
done  you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of 
the  contrary  as  the  kindest  thing  you  have 
done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  I  have  not 
lost  a  friend  I  so  much  valued.  After  what 
your  letter  expresses,  1  shall  not  need  to  say 
any  thing  to  justify  myself  to  you.  I  shall  al- 
ways think  your  own  reflection  on  my  car- 
riage, both  to  you  and  all  mankind,  will  sufii- 
ciently  do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive 
you  than  you  can  be  to  desire  it;  and  I  do  it 
so  freely  and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  convince  you 
that  I  truly  love  and  esteem  you,  and  thit  I 
have  the  same  good-will  for  you  as  if  nothing 
of  this  had  happened.  To  confirm  this  to  you 
more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  any 
where,  and  the  rather,  because  the  conclusion 
of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would 
not  be  wholly  useless  to  you.  But  whether 
you  think  it  fit  or  not,  1  leave  wholly  to  you. 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  to  my  ut- 
most, in  any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall  only 
need  your  commands  or  permission  to  do  it. 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second 
edition;  and,  though  I  can  answer  for  the  de- 
sign with  which  I  write  it,  yet,  since  you  have 


so  opportunely  given  me  notice  of  what  you 
have  said  of  it,  1  should  lake  it  as  a  favour  if 
you  would  point  out  to  me  the  places  that 
gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  ex- 
plaining myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mis- 
taken by  others,  or  unawares  doing  the  least 
prejudice  to  truth  or  viitue.  I  am  sure  you 
are  so  much  a  friend  to  them  both,  that,  were 
you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this  from  you. 
But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  ail, 
have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish 
you  extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compli- 
ment, &c.' 

"  To  this  letter  Newton  made  the  following 
reply:— 

"  '  Sir, — The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  of- 
ten by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping; 
and  a  distemper,  which  this  summer  has  been 
epidemical,  put  me  farther  out  of  order,  so  that 
when  [  wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a 
night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days 
together  not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to 
you,  but  what  1  said  of  your  book  I  remember 
not.  If  you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of 
that  pas.-age,  I  wi  1  give  you  an  account  of  it 
if  I  can. — I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  '  Is.  Newton. 

"  'Cambridge,  Oct.  bth,  1693.' 

"  Although  the  first  of  these  letters  evinces 
the  existence  of  a  nervous  irritability  which 
could  not  fail  to  arise  from  want  of  appetite 
and  of  rest,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  its  author  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  is  written 
upon  that  supposition;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  first 
published  a  portion  of  these  letters,  never  ima- 
gines for  a  moment  that  Newton  was  labouring 
under  any  mental  alienation. 

"  The  opinion  entertained  by  Laplace,  that 
Newton  devoted  his  attention  to  theology  only 
ill  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  may  be  considered 
as  deriving  some  countenance  from  the  fact, 
that  the  celebrated  general  scholium  at  the 
end  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia, 
published  in  1713,  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
edition  of  that  work.  This  argument  has  been 
ably  controverted  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of 
Newton,  which  seems  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  his  ancestor.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  between 
the  yeais  1687  and  1698.  This  manuscript, 
which  consists  of  twelve  folio  pages  in  New- 
ton's handwriting,  contains,  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditions and  scholia  to  some  propositions  m  the 
third  book  of  the  Principia,  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  gravi- 
t;ition  and  motion,  and  on  natural  theology, 
with  various  quotations  from  their  works.  At- 
tached to  this  manuscript  are  three  very  curi- 
ous paragraphs.  The  first  two  appear  to  have 
been  the  original  draught  of  the  general  scho- 
lium already  referred  to;  and  the  third  relates 
to  the  subject  of  an  elherial  medium,  respect- 
ing which  he  maintains  an  opinion  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  which  he  afterward  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  his  Optics.  The  first 
paragraph  expresses  nearly  the  same  ideas  as 
some  sentences  in  the  scholium  beginning 
'  Deus  summus  est  ens  aeternum,  infinitum, 


absolute  perfectum;'  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  second  paragraph  is  found  only  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Principia,  which  appeared  in 
1726,  the  year  before  Newton's  death. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1694,  about  the 
time  when  our  author  is  said  to  be  beginning 
to  understand  tlie  Principia,  we  find  him  occu- 
pied with  the  difficult  and  profound  subject  of 
the  lunar  theory.  In  order  to  procure  obser- 
vations for  verifying  the  equations  which  he  had 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Flamstead,  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
of  Greenwich,  on  the  1st  September,  1694, 
when  he  received  from  him  a  series  of  lunar 
observations.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  wrote 
to  Flamstead  that  he  had  compared  the  obser- 
vations with  his  theory,  and  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  by  both  together  "  the  moon's  theory 
may  be  reduced  to  a  good  degree  of  exactness, 
perhaps  to  the  exactness  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes." He  wrote  him  again  on  the  24th 
October,  and  the  correspondence  was  conti- 
nued till  1698,  Newton  making  constant  ap- 
plication for  observations  to  compare  with  his 
theory  of  the  planetary  motions;  while  Flam- 
stead, not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  received  his  requests  as  if  they 
were  idle  intrusions  in  which  the  interests  of 
science  were  but  slightly  concerned. 

"  In  reviewing  the  details  which  we  have  now 
given  respecting  the  health  and  occupations  of 
Newton  from  the  beginning  of  1692  till  1695, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  possessed  a  sound  mind,  and  was 
perfectly  capable  of  carrying  on  his  mathema- 
tical, his  metaphysical,  and  his  astronomical 
inquiries.  His  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Pepj's, 
residing  within  fifty  miles  of  Cambridge,  had 
never  heard  of  his  being  attacked  with  any  ill- 
ness till  he  inferred  it  from  the  letter  to  him- 
self written  in  September,  1693.  Mr.  Milling- 
ton,  who  lived  in  the  same  university,  had  been 
equally  unacquainted  with  any  such  attack, 
and,  after  a  personal  interview  with  Newton, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  his  health,  he  assures  Mr.  Pepys  '  that 
he  is  very  well, — that  he  fears  he  is  under 
some  small  degree  of  melancholy,  but  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  hath  at  all 
touched  his  understanding.' 

"  During  this  period  of  bodily  indisposition, 
his  mind,  though  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritabi- 
lity, and  disturbed  by  want  of  rest,  was  capa- 
ble of  putting  forth  its  highest  powers.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Wallis  he  drew  up  an  example 
of  one  of  his  propositions  on  the  quadrature  of 
curves  in  second  fluxions.  He  composed,  at 
the  desire  of  Dr.  Bentley,  his  profound  and 
beautiful  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
He  was  requested  by  Locke  to  reconsider  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  innate  ideas;  and 
we  find  him  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  lunar  theory. 

"  But  with  all  these  proofs  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
a  diminution  of  his  mental  powers  has  been 
rashly  inferred  from  the  cessation  of  his  great 
discoveries,  and  from  his  unwillingness  to  enter 
upon  new  investigations.  The  facts,  however, 
here  assumed  are  as  incorrect  as  the  inference 
which  is  drawn  from  them.  The  ambition  of 
fame  is  a  youthful  passion,  which  is  softened, 
if  not  subdued,  by  age.   Success  diminishes  its 
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ardour,  and  early  pre-eminence  often  extin- 
guishes it.  Before  the  middle  period  of  life 
Newton  was  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of 
immortality;  but  endowed  with  a  native  humi- 
lity of  mind,  and  animated  with  those  hopes 
which  teach  us  to  form  an  humble  estimate  of 
human  greatness,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won,  and  he  sought  only 
to  perfect  and  complete  his  labours.  His  mind 
was  principally  bent  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Principia;  but  he  occasionally  diverged 
into  new  fields  of  scientific  research, — he 
solved  problems  of  great  difficulty  which  had 
been  proposed  to  try  his  strength, — and  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  profound  inquiries 
in  chronology  and  in  theological  literature. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  therefore  in 
full  requisition;  and,  when  we  consider  that 
he  was  called  to  the  discharge  of  high  official 
functions  which  forced  him  into  public  life,  and 
compelled  him  to  direct  his  genius  into  new 
channels,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  he 
ceased  to  produce  any  original  works  on  ab- 
stract science.  In  the  direction  of  the  aflTairs 
of  the  mint,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which 
we  shall  now  follow  him,  he  found  ample  oc- 
cupation for  his  time;  while  the  leisure  of  his 
declining  years  was  devoted  to  those  exalted 
studies  in  which  philosophy  yields  to  the  su- 
premacy of  faith,  and  hope  administers  to  the 
aspirations  of  genius. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
CLIMATE  IN  ASIA. 

Tn  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  under  the  head  of  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,"  we  find 
the  following  article.  It  will  interest  the  more 
scientific  portion  of  our  readers,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion respecting  certain  animal  remains,  which 
has  not  a  little  perplexed  philosophers. 

«  On  the  18th  of  July,  M.  de  Humboldt  com- 
municated to  the  academy,  some  very  curious 
observations  on  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  the 
phenomenon  of  the  preservation  of  the  soft 
parts  of  antediluvian  animals.  The  first  basis 
of  climatology,  is  the  precise  knowledge  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  a  continent. 
Without  this  knowledge,  we  should  attribute 
to  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  effect  of  other  causes  exercising  their  in- 
fluence on  the  low  regions  (in  a  surface  v;hich 
has  the  same  inflexion  as  the  surface  of  the 
ocean)  upon  the  inflexion  of  the  isothermal 
lines.  In  advancing  from  the  north-east  of 
Europe  to  (he  north  of  Asia,  beyond  the  forty- 
sixth  or  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  we  find  at 
once  a  diminution  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  and  a  more  unequal  distribution  of 
this  temperature  among  the  different  seasons. 
Europe,  with  its  sinuous  shape,  is  but  a  penin- 
sular prolongation  of  Asia,  as  Brittany  (re- 
nowned for  its  mild  winters  and  unoppressive 
summers)  is  of  the  rest  of  France.  The  pre- 
dominant winds  received  by  Europe,  are  the 
west  winds,  which  to  the  western  and  central 
parts  are  sea  breezes,  that  is  to  say,  currents 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  a  mass  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which,  at  the  sur- 


face between  forty-five  and  fifty  degrees  of 
latitude,  is  never,  even  in  Jarmary,  below  nine 
degrees  centigrade.  Euiope  enjoys  the  influ- 
ence of  the  large  terrestrial  tropical  zone  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  which  becomes  heated  by 
the  solar  ii-radiation  in  a  far  different  manner 
from  that  which  would  be  the  case  with  a  sur- 
face of  water  similarly  situated,  and  which,  by 
means  of  the  ascending  ciirrents,  pours  out 
masses  of  hot  air  on  the  countries  situated 
more  to  the  north.  The  small  and  unequal 
developement  of  Europe  towards  the  north, 
and  its  oblique  direction  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  are  advantages  wiiich  have  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  consi- 
dering it  with  respect  to  its  general  configura- 
tion, and  as  a  western  prolongation  of  Asia. 
Being  thus  placed  opposite  to  the  gulf  which 
the  warm  waters  of  the  gulf-stream  open  in 
the  polar  ices,  its  coasts  are  (at  least  in  the 
two-thirds  which  are  western,  that  is,  the  part 
properly  peninsular)  bathed  by  a  free  sea  ; 
for,  in  the  one-third  which  is  eastern,  where  it 
widens  in  joining  Asia,  it  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  climate  of  that  continent.  The 
continent  of  Asia  extends,  from  east  to  west, 
beyond  the  parallel  of  seventy  degrees,  over  a 
space  thirteen  times  as  long  as  Europe.  Its 
northern  coasts,  throughout,  touch  not  only 
the  winter  boundary  of  the  polar  ices,  but,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  points,  and  during  a  very  short 
period  of  the  year,  their  summer  limits  also. 
The  north  winds,  the  force  of  which,  in  the 
open  plains,  is  not  moderated  by  any  chain  of 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
lake  Baikal,  as  far  as  the  fifty-second  degree  of 
latitude,  and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Bolor,  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree,  pass  over 
a  field  of  ice  covered  with  snow,  which  prolongs, 
as  it  were,  the  continent  even  to  the  pole  ;  on 
the  other  side,  Asia  offers  to  the  influence  of 
the  solar  irradiation,  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  country  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
tween the  meridians  which  bound  its  eastern 
and  western  extremities.  The  equator  passes 
only  through  a  few  islands,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  Gilololo  ;  during  the  \vhole  re- 
mainder of  its  vast  extent,  the  equinoctial  line 
cuts  only  the  ocean  :  whence  it  results  that  the 
continental  part  of  Asia,  under  the  temperate 
zone,  does  not  enjoy  the  effect  of  ascending 
currents  similar  to  those  which  the  position  of 
Africa  renders  so  advantageous  to  Europe. 
There  are,  also,  other  causes  which  tend  to 
increase  the  frigidity  of  Asia  ;  these  are — 1st, 
Its  position  with  resjiect  to  Europe,  which 
gives  the  latter  all  the  western  coasts,  always, 
under  the  temperate  zones,  much  warmer  than 
the  eastern  ones ;  2nd.  The  form  of  its  out- 
lines, which,  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of 
thirty-five  degrees,  present  neither  gulfs  nor 
peninsular  prolongations  of  any  consequence  ; 
3d.  The  form  of  its  surface,  which  has,  in  one 
part,  chains  of  mountains  intercepting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  south  winds,  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  in  another,  a  series  of  high 
platforms  lying  in  a  direction  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  which,  accumulating  and  pre- 
serving snow  even  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
act,  by  means  of  descending  currents,  on  the 
countries  which  they  bound  or  traverse,  and 
thus  lower  their  temperature.  These  contrasts 


between  Europe  and  Asia,  present  a  summary 
of  the  causes  which  act  simultaneously  on  the 
inflexions  of  the  isothermal  lines,  between  the 
difl^erent  seasons,  and  which  are  particularly 
percejjtible  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of 
Petersburgh,  where  the  continent  of  Europe 
joins  Northern  Asia  in  a  width  of  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude.  The  east  of  Europe  and 
the  whole  of  Asia,  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-five  degrees,  have  a  climate  eminently 
continental,  as  distinguished  from  the  climate 
of  the  isles  and  the  western  coasts ;  they  have, 
both  from  their  form  and  their  position,  with 
respect  to  the  west  and  south-west  winds,  a 
climate  of  excess  analogous  to  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  is  to  say,  very 
hot  summers  succeeding  very  severe  winters. 
At  Astracan  M.  de  Humboldt  has  seen  grapes 
as  fine  and  as  ripe  as  in  Italy  or  the  Canaries; 
although  in  the  same  spot,  and  even  much 
more  to  the  south,  at  Kislar,  which  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Avignon,  the  thermometer 
[Centigrade)  often  descends  in  winter  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  A  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  in  Asia,  may  produce 
a  modification  of  the  ideas  entertained  respect- 
ing the  circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
last  terrestrial  revolutions.  Thus,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  bones  of  animals,  the  analo- 
gous species  of  which  now  exist  only  in  the 
tropical  regions,  are  found  still  covered  with 
the  flesh  in  the  diluvium  of  the  plains  in  the 
north  of  Siberia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Velhoui,  between  se- 
venty-two and  sixty-four  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, it  was  immediately  supposed  that  a  sud- 
den refrigeration  of  the  temperature  had,  at 
some  period,  been  operated  in  those  countries; 
but  this  phenomenon  appears  now  susceptible 
of  being  more  easily  explained  by  the  cold, 
which,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  has  ascertained 
recently  on  the  spot,  exists  in  the  earth,  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  at  a  depth  of  five  or 
six  feet.  When  at  noon,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  the  air  had  a  temperature  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees,  M.  de  Humboldt 
found,  between  fifty-four  and  fifty-eight  degrees 
of  latitude,  four  wells  of  small  depth,  which  had 
not  the  slightest  remains  of  ice  on  their  bor- 
ders, but  the  temperature  of  which  varied 
from  2°  (3' to  1°  4'  above  zero.  M.  Erman 
found  on  the  road  from  Tobolsk  to  Jakoutsk, 
in  the  latitude  of  56°,  springs  at  a  temperature 
0'  7"  and  3°  8'  above  zero,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere was  at  24°  ;  but  beyond  the  parallel  of 
62°  in  the  steppes,  and  even  in  the  parallel  of 
sixty  degrees  in  places  not  very  elevated,  the 
soil  remains  frozen  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet.  At  Bogoslowsk,  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  M.  de  Humboldt  found,  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet,  in  a  turfy  soil,  but  slightly  shaded 
by  trees,  a  bed  of  congealed  earth  nine  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  traversed  by  small  fillets  of  ice, 
and  containing  groups  of  crystal  of  solid  water, 
like  a  porphyritic  rock.  At  Jacoutsk  (latitude 
sixty-two  degrees)  the  subterranean  ice  is  a 
general  and  perpetual  phenomen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hiah  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  July  and  August ;  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, that  from  this  parellel  to  that  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  seventy-two  degrees  north 
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latitude,  the  thickness  of  this  bed  of  congealed 
earth  must  rapidly  augment. 

"  These  facts  being  established,  it  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  tropical  animals,  tigers  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  India,  are  still  seen 
in  Siberia.  Several  tigers,  of  an  enormous 
size,  have  been  killed  near  the  celebrated  sil- 
ver 'mine  of  Schlangenberg.  '  Other  animals, 
which  we  now  consider  as  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  zone,  have,  doubtless,  as  well  as  the 
bamboos,  the  ferns,  the  palm  trees,  and  the 
coral  lithophyton,  existed  in  the  north  of  the 
ancient  continent.  This  was,  probably,  under 
the  influence  of  the  internal  heat  of  tiie  earth, 
which  in  the  most  northern  regions  communi- 
cated with  the  atmospheric  air  through  the 
crevices  of  the  oxydized  crust.  As  the  at- 
mosphere became  chilled  by  the  interruption 
of  this  communication,  when  the  crevices  were 
successively  obstructed  by  interposed  rocks,  or 
other  solid 'matters,  the  distribution  of  climate 
gradually  became  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  solar  irradiation,  and  the  animal  and  vege- 
table tribes,  whose  organization  required  an 
equal  temperature  of  a  more  elevated  degree, 
becpaiie  gradually  extinct.  Some  of  the  most 
hardy  ainong  the  animals  doubtless  retired  to- 
wards the  south,  and  lived  some  time  longer 
in  regions  nearer  to  the  tropics  ;  others,  such 
as  tbe  lions  of  ancient  Greece,  the  royal  tiger 
of  Dzoungaria,  the  panthera  irbis  of  Siberia, 
were  enabled,  by  their  organization  and  the 
eflfects  of  habit,  to  naturalize  themselves  in  the 
climate  of  the  centre  of  the  temperate  zone  ; 
some  species  even  were  enabled  to  inhabit  the 
regions  still  more  to  the  north,  as  M.  Cuvier 
supposes  was  the  case  with  the  thick-haired 
pachjdcnnis.  Now  it",  during  a  Siberian  sum- 
mer, one  of  the  last  revolutions  of  ihe  globe 
destroyed  those  elephants  and  rhinoceroses 
whose" species  is  now  lost,  and  which  may  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  wandering  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Vel- 
houi,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  their  bodies 
would  find  there,  at  the  depth  of  a  lew  feet, 
thick  beds  of  congealed  earth,  capable  of  pre- 
scrvin<r  them  from  putrefaction.  Slight  con- 
vulsions, crevices  of  the  soil,  much  less  than 
tho^e  which  wc  have  seen  in  our  days  on  the 
plain  of  Quito,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
would  be  sufficient  lo  ollect  this  imbedding 
and  preservation  of  ihc  soft  parts  of  those  ani- 
mals. The  supposition  of  a  sudden  relngera- 
tion  appears,  therefore,  wholly  unnecessary. 
It  must  not  be  f-wgotlen,  that  the  tiger,  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  an  animal  ot  the 
torrid  zone,  now  exists  in  Asia,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  llindostan  to  Tarbagalai,  liie  upper 
Irfychi,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirglnses— an 
extent  of  forty  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  even 
sometimes  in  summer  makes  excursions  one 
hundred  leagues  further  to  the  north.  Indivi- 
duals of  this  species  arriving  in  the  north-east 
of  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  parallels  of  from  sixty- 
two  to  sixty-five  degrees,  mighl,  by  the  cliect 
of  convulsions  or  crumbling  of  the  euilh,  or 
other  circumstances  by  no  means  very  extra- 
ordinary, ofier,  in  tiu;  iiresent  state  of  the  Asi- 
atic climates,  phenomena  of  preservation  very 
similar  lo  those  of  tiic  mammoth  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  the  rhinoceros  of  the  Veihoui. 


INTEIMPER  ANCE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  WIBT. 

I  have  been  more  than  forty  years  a  close 
observer  of  life  and  manners,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  not  the  evil 
that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
intemperance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
as  has  been  often  said,  that  this  single  cause 
has  produced  more  vice,  crime,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  in  every  form,  domestic  and 
social,  than  all  the  other  ills  that  scourge  us, 
combined.  In  truth,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  meet  with  misery,  in  any  shape,  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  be  found  on  exami- 
nation to  have  proceeded,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
Want  is  one  of  its  immediate  consequences. 
The  sad  spectacle  of  starving  and  destitute 
families,  and  of  ignorant,  half-naked,  vicious 
children,  ought  never  to  be  presented  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  demand  for  la- 
bour is  constant,  the  field  unlimited,  the 
sources  of  supply  inexhaustible,  and  where 
there  is  none  to  make  us  afraid  :  and  it  never 
would  be  presented,  or  very  rarely,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  desolation  brought  upon 
families  by  the  general  use  of  this  deadly 
poison.  It  paralyses  the  arm,  the  brain,  the 
heart.  All  the  best  affections,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  wither  under  its  influence. 
The  man  becomes  a  maniac,  and  is  locked  up 
in  a  hospital,  or  imbrues  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  is  sent  to 
the  gallows  or  doomed  to  the  penitentiary  ; 
or,  if  he  escapes  these  consequences,  he  be- 
comes a  walking  pestilence  on  the  earth, 
miserable  in  himself  and  loathsome  to  all  who 
behold  him.  How  often  do  we  see,  too,  whole 
families  contaminaicd  by  the  vicious  example 
of  the  parent — husbands,  wives,  daughters, 
and  sons,  all  drunkards  and  furies;  sometimes 
wives  murdering  their  husbands;  at  others, 
husbands  their  wives;  and  worst  of  all,  if 
worst  can  be  in  such  a  group  of  horrors,  chil- 
dren murdering  their  parents.  But  below  this 
grade  of  crime,  how  much  is  there  of  unseen 
and  untold  misery  throughout  our  otherwise 
happy  land,  proceeding  from  this  fatal  cause 
alone.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  could  have 
a  statistical  survey  and  report  of  the  affairs  of 
unhappy  families  and  individuals,  with  the 
causes  of  their  misery  annexed,  we  should 
find  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  a  still  greater 
proportion,  resulting  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  alone.  With  this  conviction,  which 
seems  to  have  become  universal  among  re- 
flecting men,  the  apathy  shown  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  evil  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  mischief,  though  ver- 
ballv  admitted,  is  not  seen  and  felt  in  all  its 
enormity.  If  some  fatal  plague  of  a  conta- 
gious character  were  imported  into  our  coun- 
try, and  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  our 
cities,  we  should  see  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  at  once  adopted  to  repress 
and  extinguish  it;  but  what  arc  the  most 
fearful  plagues  that  ever  carried  death  and 
havoc  in  their  train  through  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, compared  with  this?  Tiicy  are  only 
occasional ;  this  is  perennial.  Tiicy  are  con- 
fined by  climates  or  places;  this  malady  is  of 
all  climates  and  all  times  and  places.  They 


kill  the  body  at  once ;  this  consumes  both 
body  and  soul,  by  a  lingering  and  dreadful 
death,  involving  the  dearest  connections  in 
the  vortex  of  ruin.  What  parent,  however 
exemplary  himself,  can  ever  feel  that  his  son 
is  safe  while  this  living  fountain  of  poison  is 
within  his  reach?  God  grant  that  it  may  soon 
become  a  fountain  sealed,  in  our  country  at 
least.  What  a  relief,  what  a  delightful  relief 
would  it  be  to  turn  from  the  awful  and  horrid 
past,  to  the  pure,  peaceful  and  happy  future ! 
to  see  the  springs  of  life  and  feeling  and  in- 
telligence renewed  on  every  hand ;  health, 
industry  and  prosperity  glowing  around  us ; 
the  altars  of  domestic  peace  and  love  rekin- 
dled in  every  family;  and  the  religion  of  the 
Saviour  presented  with  a  fair  field  for  its  ce- 
lestial action. 

The  progress  already  made  by  our  tempe- 
rance societies  in  advancing  this  golden  age, 
proves  them  to  be  of  divine  origin.  May  the 
Almighty  crown  his  own  work  with  full  and 
speedy  success ! 

FRIENDS. 

BV  JAMES  MONTGOMERY 

Friend  after  friend  departs  ; — 
Wlio  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  here  an  end  : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death, 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime, 
Wliere  life  is  not  a  breath : 
Nor  life's  affections,  transient  fire. 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward,  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  (or  the  good  alone  ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here. 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere. 
Thus  star  by  star  declines, 
Till  all  are  passed  away, 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 
To  pure  and  perfect  day  ; 
Nor  sinks  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  tlicmselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

INSTINCT  IN  SHEEP. 

About  the  middle  of  April  last,  I  observed 
a  young  lamb  entangled  among  the  briars.  It 
had,  seemingly,  strtiggled  for  liberty  until  it 
was  quite  exhausted.  Its  mother  was  present, 
endeavouring  with  her  head  and  feet  to  disen- 
tangle it.  A^ter  having  attempted  in  vain  for 
a  long  time  to  efi'ect  this  purpose,  she  left 
it,  and  ran  away  baaing  with  all  her  might. 
We  fancied  there  was  something  peculiarly 
doleful  in  her  voice.  Thus  she  proceeded 
across  three  large  fields,  and  through  four 
strong  hedges,  until  she  came  back  to  a  flock 
of  sheep.  From  not  having  been  able  to  fol- 
low her,  I  could  not  watch  her  motions  when 
with  them.  However,  she  left  them  in  about 
five  minutes,  accompanied  by  a  large  ram 
that  had  two  powerful  horns.  They  returned 
speedily  towards  the  poor  lamb ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  reached  it  the  ram  immediately  set 
about  liberating  it;  which  he  did  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  dragging  away  the  briars  with  his 
\ioxns.— Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Encouragements  to  Religious  Effort, 

The  annexed  vigorous  and  eloquent  sketch 
is  from  a  discourse  with  the  above  title,  deli- 
vered at  the  request  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  May  25th,  1830,  by  Francis 
Wayland,  Jr.,  President  of  Brown  University, 
R.  I. 

The  views  unfolded  may  assist  to  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 
provements going  on  in  the  world,  and  of 
their  powerful  effect  in  producing  important 
modifications  in  the  structure  of  human  socie- 
ty; at  the  same  time  that  they  are  calculated  to 
arouse  the  friends  of  religipn  to  a  sense  of  the 
obligation  resting  on  them,  to  exert  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  energies  in  endeavours 
to  subject  these  newly  developed  and  deve- 
loping agencies — these  continually  accumu- 
lating forces,  intellectual,  physical  and  me- 
chanical, to  the  influence  and  control  of 
Christian  principles,  and  thus  subservient  to 
the  glory  of  God,  .and  the  highest  possible 
good  to  mari.  R. 

"  It  is  the  general  misfortune  of  man  to  be 
wise  a  century  too  late.  We  look  back  with 
astonishment  upon  those  means  for  guiding 
the  destinies  of  our  race,  which  preceding 
generations  have  enjoyed ;  and  we  see  how, 
in  the  possession  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  might  then  have  lived  gloriously.  We 
forget  that  no  man  lives  to  purpose,  who  does 
not  live  for  posterity. 

"  It  will  be  convenient  to  my  purpose,  to 
commence  this  discussion  by  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  nffture  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther. 
You  have  all  been  accustomed  to  consider 
this  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  history  of  man,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  In  many  respects  it  is  so.  Its  re- 
sults, although  daily  multiplying,  are  already 
incalculable.  The  fabric  of  ancient  society 
began  then  to  crumble,  and  a  more  beauteous 
edifice  to  arise  from  amid  its  ruins.  Beside 
this,  there  is  much  of  the  moral  picturesque 
with  which  every  view  is  crowded.  An  ima- 
ginative man  kindles  into  enthusiasm  at  th6 
recital  of  every  transaction.  The  leaders,  on 
both  sides,  were  men  of  consummate  ability, 
and  of  revolutionary  energy.  The  fiercest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  in  an  age  almost 
ignorant  of  law,  stimulated  them  to  conten- 
tion unto  death.  Hence  the  whole  period 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
battles  and  sieges ;  of  foreign  war  and  intes- 
tine commotion;  of  brutal  persecution,  and 
of  dignified  endurance;  and  all  this  is  ren- 
dered yet  more  impressive  by  the  frequent 
vision  of  racks,  and  dungeons,  of  torture,  and 
exile  ;  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  and  the  mar- 
tyr's stake.  It  need  not  then  seem  surprising 
if  this  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  some- 
what bewilder  the  reason,  and  if  the  impres- 
sive circumstances  attendant  upon  the  change, 
too  much  divert  our  attention  from  the  nature 
of  the  change  itself.  These  violent  commo- 
tions, like  friction  in  machinery,  rather  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the 
amount  of  the  resistance,  than  the  direction  of 
the  force,  or  the  celerity  of  the  movement. 
"  But  let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  draw  aside 


these  attending  circumstances,  and  in  whati 
light  does  the  Reformation  present  itself  to! 
our  view?  Simply  as  a  period  in  which  the 
creation  of  new  forces  changed  the  relation 
which  had  previously  existed  between  the 
elements  of  society.  A  new  and  most  power- 
ful order  of  men  arose  suddenly  into  being; 
and  institutions,  cemented  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  required  no  inconsiderable  modification 
to  meet  the  unexpected  exigency.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  a  new  moral  impulse  was 
communicated  to  society,  by  which  these 
changes  were  rendered  beneficial  to  man,  and 
the  blessings  which  they  conferred  were  per- 
petuated to  the  present  generation. 

"To  illustrate  this  very  briefiy  : — You  may 
be  aware  that  at  about  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, great  changes  were  wrought  in  the 
physical  condition  of  man.  The  discovery  of 
America,  and  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  opened  exhaustless  foun- 
tains of  wealth  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. Labour  became,  of  course,  vastly  more 
valuable,  and  artisan.s  became  possessed  of  the 
means  of  independence.  Hence  anew  order 
of  men,  a  middling  class,  was  created.  Power, 
and  wealth,  and  education,  were  placed  within 
the  reach  of  a  vastly  greater  number.  The 
moral  centre  of  gravity  settled  towards  th§ 
base  of  the  social  cone.  The  rod  of  feudal 
vassalage  was  broken,  and  men  were  first  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  rights  which  they  did 
not  derive  from  hereditary  succession. 

"Beside  this,  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  new  means 
for  intellectual  culture.  This  astonishing  in- 
strument multiplies  indefinitely  the  power  of 
thought.  It  transfers  the  sceptre  of  empire 
from  matter  to  mind.  It  enables  genius  to 
multiply,  to  any  extent,  the  copies  of  its  own 
conceptions.  Hence  the  facilities  for  intel- 
lectual cultivaticm  were  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  this  new  order  of  men,  to  which  com- 
merce and  manufactures  had  given  birth. 

"But  above  all,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up, 
in  the  persons  of  the  reformers,  men  of  a  cha- 
racter equal  to  the  crisis.  They  were  men 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them 
when  a  moral  change  was  to  be  effected.  In 
despite  of  every  thing  .appalling  in  the  form 
of  opposition,  they  studied,  they  argued,  they 
preached,  they  wrote,  they  translated,  they 
printed,  they  employed  for  the  promotion  of 
true  religion,  all  those  means  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  had  placed  within  their  power. 
They  thus  gave  the  impression  of  Christianity 
to  the  changes  which  were  going  forward ; 
and  that  their  labours  formed  by  far  the  most 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  is 
denominated  the  Reformation,  may  be  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  no  where,  but  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  have  the  blessings  resulting 
from  the  social  changes,  to  v.hich  we  have  al- 
luded, been  fully  realized.  Catholic  countries 
have  been  comparatively  unimproved,  except 
where  their  condition  has  been  changed  by 
the  influence  of  Protestanism  in  their  vici- 
nity. 

"  These  few  remarks  are,  we  presume,  suf- 
ficient to  show  you  the  importance  of  moral 
effort  at  the  crisis  of  a  social  revolution.  But, 


i  if  we  mistake  not,  physical  and  intellectual 
'changes  very  similar  to  those  which  charac- 
terized the  Reformation,  are,  at  this  moment, 
going  forward  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  remains 
for  the  men  of  the  present  generation  to  say 
whether  these  changes  shail  receive  a  corres- 
ponding moral  inipression. 

"  I.  important  changes  have  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  physical  condition  of  man. 

"The  natural  wealth  of  every  man  consists 
in  his  power  to  labour.  This  every  man  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  possesses.  The  less 
numerous  class,  in  addition  to  the  power  to 
labour,  possesses,  also,  a  portion  of  capital. 
Hence,  as  labour  becomes  more  valuable, 
every  man  becomes  richer ;  that  is,  he  is  able 
to  command  a  larger  amount  of  objects  which 
may  gratify  his  desires.  But  this  change  is 
principally  in  favour  of  the  more  numerous 
classes.  Capital,  the  wealth  of  the  rich  man, 
remains  stationary  ;  whilst  labour,  the  wealth 
of  the  poor  man,  rises  in  value.  Thus  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  progress  of  society,  is 
to  abolish  poverty  from  the  earth. 

"  That  labour  is,  in  fact,  becoming  more 
valuable  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  better  paid,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  now,  with  their  condi- 
tion a  few  years  since.  Almost  every  man 
among  us,  may,  if  he  will,  command  the 
means  of  very  comfortable  living.  An  indus- 
trious and  virtuous  artisan  may  provide  for 
his  family  advantages,  which,  a  few  years 
since,  were  considered  the  attributes  only  of 
those  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  The 
cause  of  this  change  may  be  easily  stated. 
Labour  is  valuable  to  the  employer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  results  that  it  will 
accomplish.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that,  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years,  increased  skill  has  ren- 
dered human  labour  vastly  more  productive 
than  ever  it  was  before.  A  greater  amount  of 
the  product  of  his  labour  may,  therefore,  be 
reserved  to  the  operative,  whilst  the  capitalist 
receives  at  the  same  time  a  larger  interest 
upon  his  investment. 

'•  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  observe  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  increased  value  has  been 
given  to  human  labour.  In  some  cases,  divi- 
sion of  labour  has  enabled  one  man  to  do  as 
much  as  could  otherwise  be  done  by  two  hun- 
dred. In  other,  and  more  numerous  cases,  a 
still  more  gratifying  result  has  been  produced, 
by  the  increased  skill  with  which  science  has 
taught  us  to  employ  those  qualities  and  rela- 
tions with  which  the  all-merciful  God  has 
seen  fit  to  endow  the  universe  around  us. 
The  most  important  of  these,  are  the  gravi- 
tating poner  of  water,  and  the  expansive  force 
of  steam,  it  is  by  a  most  beautiful  adaptation 
of  the  former,  that  you,  in  this  city,  employ  a 
little  waterfall,  without  cessation,  and  almost 
without  cost,  to  carry  the  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health  to  every  family  within  your 
borders.  In  various  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, you  may  behold  a  single  individual,  by 
means  of  machinery  connected  with  a  similar 
waterfall,  executing,  with  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion, what  could  not  otherwise,  in  the  same 
time,  be  performed  by  many  hundreds. 

"  But  specially  am  I  astonished  at  contem- 
plating the  results  of  steam,  that  new  power 
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which  the  last  half  century  has  placed  within 
the  control  of  man.  Whether  we  consider 
the  massiveness  of  its  strength,  or  the  facility 
of  its  adaptation,  we  are  equally  overwhelmed 
at  the  results  which  it  promises  to  confer 
upon  society.  Probably  half  a  million  of  men 
could  not  propel  a  boat  two  hundred  miles 
with  the  speed  given  to  it  by  a  dozen  work- 
men with  a  powerful  engine.  On  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail  road,  two  men,  with 
a  locomotive  engine,  could  easily  do  the  work 
of  a  thousand,  with  a  speed  five  or  six  times 
as  great  as  human  strength  could,  at  its  great- 
est effort,  accomplish.  Beside  this,  there  can 
be  but  very  little  doubt,  that  steam  will,  at 
least  in  Great  Britain,  supersede  the  employ- 
ment of  brutes  for  draught  labour,  and  thus 
enable  the  same  extent  of  land  to  sustain  more 
than  double  its  present  number  of  human  be- 
ings. The  same  kind  of  result  is  in  all  cases 
produced,  either  by  the  introduction  of  valu- 
able machinery,  or  by  improvement  in  the 
means  of  internal  or  external  communication. 
The  instances  which  I  have  selected,  are 
merely  intended  as  specimens  of  a  class  of 
agents  which  Providence  has  within  a  few 
years  taught  us  to  employ,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  condition.  It  ought  also  to  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  probably  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  that,  of 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  the  appli- 
cation is  but  yet  in  its  infancy. — Sufficient,  I 
trust,  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  obvious 
tendency  of  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  to 
show  how  utterly  incalculable  are  the  benefits 
which  they  have  evidently  in  reserve  for  us. 
The  manner  in  which  all  these  changes  affect 
the  labouring  classes,  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  The  comforts  of  living  are  procurable 
only  by  human  labour.  If  then,  by  means  of 
improvement  in  the  arts,  the  labour  of  the 
human  race  is  able  to  produce  this  year  twice 
as  large  an  amount  of  the  comforts  of  living 
as  was  produced  last  year,  then  every  man 
will  have  twice  as  much  to  enjoy.  He  will, 
therefore,  be  this  year  in  circumstances  as 
comfortable  as  those  of  a  man  of  twice  his 
wealth  the  year  before.  With  the  labour  of 
last  year  he  may  earn  twice  the  amount  of 
comfort,  or  he  may  possess  the  former  amount 
of  comfort  with  half  the  amount  of  labour.  A 
little  reflection  will,  I  think,  teach  any  one, 
that  these  are  precisely  the  results  to  which 
the  movements  of  society  are  tending.  It 
will,  I  think,  also,  be  evident  that  the  forces 
are  similar  lo  those  exerted  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
except  that  they  affect  more  permanently,  and 
to  a  greater  degree,  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  community. 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  these  changes 
upon  the  condition  of  tlic  larger  classes  of  so- 
ciety must  be  evident.  They  place  within  (he 
power  of  every  man  a  larger  share  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  greater  portion  of  leisure.  They 
thus  give  to  every  man,  not  only  more  time 
for  intellectual  cultivation,  but,  also,  the 
means  for  improving  that  time  with  increased 
advantage.  And,  if  they  do  not  render  a 
man  bettor  educated  himself,  they  render  him 
sensible  of  his  own  deficiency,  and  awaken 


in  him  the  desire,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
gratifying  it,  of  bestowing  education  upon  his 
children.  And  hence,  although  the  modes  of 
education  should  undergo  no  improvement, 
there  must  result  a  more  widely  extended 
demand  for  mental  improvement,  and  a  more 
perfect  and  more  powerful  intellectual  de- 
velopement. 

"  But  secondly  ;  the  means  for  cultivating 
the  human  mind  are  in  a  course  of  rapid  im- 
provement. Tim§  will  allow  me  only  to  al- 
lude to  a  very  few  considerations,  connected 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

"  1.  The  object  of  education  is  becoming 
better  understood.  It  has,  in  many  places, 
ceased  to  be  considered  enough  to  infuse  into 
the  pupil  certain  sentences,  or  even  certain 
ideas,  which  some  time  before  had  been  in- 
fused into  the  instructor.  It  begins  to  be 
admitted,  that  education  consists  in  so  culti- 
vating the  mind,  as  to  render  it  a  more  power- 
ful, and  more  exact  instrument  for  the  acqui- 
sition, the  propagation,  and  the  discovery  of 
truth,  and  a  more  certain  guide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  conduct.  Hence,  it  is  now  frequently 
conceded  that  education  may  be  a  science  by 
itself,  regulated  by  laws  which  require  spe- 
cial study,  and  in  the  practical  application  of 
which,  something  more  than  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  intelligence  may  be  at  least  conve- 
nient. A  higher  degree  of  talent  will  thus 
be  called  to  this  profession,  in  every  one  of 
its  branches.  Division  of  labour  will  produce 
the  same  beneficial  results  as  in  every  other 
department  of  industry.  And  hence,  as  the 
object  is  better  understood,  as  higher  talent 
is  engaged  to  promote  it,  and  as  that  talent  is 
employed  under  greater  advantages,  we  may 
expect  in  the  rising,  and  the  succeeding  ge- 1 
nerations,  a  more  perfect  mental  develope- 
ment  than  the  world  has  any  where  yet  seen. 

"  Again  ;  it  has,  within  a  few  years,  been 
discovered,  that  education  may  be  commenced 
much  earlier  in  the  life  of  a  human  being  than 
was  before  considered  practicable.  Who  would 
have  supposed,  unless  he  had  seen  it,  that 
any  thing  valuable  could  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  an  infant  of  only  two  or  three  years 
old?  Specially,  who  would  have  supposed  that 
ihe  memory,  the  judgment,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  conscience,  of  so  young  a  child, 
were  already  so  perfectly  formed  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement?  It  has  thus  been 
demonstrated  that  a  very  valuable  education, 
an  education  which  shall  comprise  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sciences,  may  be  acquired,  before  a  child 
is  old  enougli  to  be  profitably  employed  in 
muscular  labour,  and  even  while  the  care  of 
it  would  be  expensive  to  the  parent.  It  has 
thus  been  made  the  interest  of  every  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  Infant  School,  to 
give  his  children  at  least  so  much  education 
as  may  be  communicated  there.  And  if  I  be 
not  much  mistaken,  the  instruction  now  given 
to  infants,  in  these  invaluable  nurseries,  is 
more  philosophical,  and  does  more  towards 
establishing  correct  intellectual  and  moral 
habits,  than  was  attainable,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
by  children  of  12  or  14  years  of  age,  in  gram- 
mar schools  of  no  contemptible  estimation. 

"  Allow  me  also  to  suggest  an  improvement 


which,  though  not  yet  in  practice,  must  soon 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  others  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  I  allude  to  the  application  of 
the  science  of  education  to  the  teaching  of 
the  operative  arts.  At  present  a  boy  spends 
freqqently  seven  years  in  acquiring  a  trade. 
His  instructor,  though  a  good  practical  artist, 
is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  business  of 
teaching.  Few  persons  will  doubt  that  a  man, 
who,  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  art, 
should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  teaching 
it,  might,  in  a  few  months,  communicate  as 
much  skill  as  is  now  acquired  in  as  many 
years.  The  result  would  be,  in  the  end,  far 
greater  excellency  of  workmanship ;  and,  what 
is  still  better,  much  more  time  for  obtaining 
an  education  might  be  allowed  to  young  men 
before  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  em- 
ployments of  life. 

"  From  these  facts,  the  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent movements  of  society  is  obvious.  It  is, 
to  furnish  more  leisure  than  formerly  to  the 
operative  classes  of  society,  to  furnish  them 
more  extensively  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  render  that  education  better. 
They  must,  from  the  very-  nature  of  things, 
become,  both  positively  and  relatively,  far 
richer,  and  much  better  informed,  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  Now,  as  social  power 
is  in  the  ratio  of  intelligence  and  wealth  ;  the 
astonishing  progress  of  the  more  numerous 
classes,  in  both  these  respects,  must  be  pro- 
ducing more  radical  changes  in  the  fabric  of 
society  than  were  witnessed  even  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Protestant  Reformation." 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  all  Professing 
Christians.    By  Tuomas  Siiillitoe. 

To  all  who  are  making  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  name,  more  especially  to  those  who, 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  are  setting 
the  good  example  of  a  regular  attendance  at  a 
place  of  religious  worship,  the  following  ob- 
jservations  are  most  affectionately  addressed. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  our  taking  upon 
ourselves  this  profession,  this  name  of  Christ, 
which  demands  of  us,  that  tlirough  his  holy 
help  we  depart  from  iniquity  :  "Let  every  one 
that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity,"  (2  Tim.  ii.  19,)  by  living,  acting,  i 
and  moving  in  all  our  civil,  as  well  as  religious  ' 
engagements,  under  the  influence  and  govern-  j 
ment  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  | 
and  lawgiver ;  that  whether  we  eat,  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  God  may  in  all  things  be 
glorified.  (1  Cor.  x.  3L) 

Christ  must  become  the  chief  corner-stone 
of  our  building,  our  fundamental  principle; 
therefore  let  us  well  consider  how  far  the 
general  tenour  of  our  conduct  corresponds 
with  this  profession  ;  how  far  we  are  each 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  be  found  in  all 
things  conformable  to  the  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  this  great  and  holy  pattern  of  all  i 
Christian  perfection,  of  Ilim  who  has  trod  i 
the  path  of  temptation  and  trial  before  us,  but 
rejected  every  snare  of  the  enemy.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case  with  us,  is  there  not  a{ 
danger,  from  our  example,  to  the  less  con- 
cerned part  of  mankind,  who,  watching  our 
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progress  in  the  Christian  course  with  a  jealous 
eye,  will  have  to  consider  us  like  the  evil  spies 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  thus  receive, 
through  our  lukewarm  profession,  discourage- 
ments and  hinderances,  instead  of  being  attract- 
ed to  a  pursuit  of  the  prize  by  our  more  ob- 
vious faithfulness?  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  tiie 
Lord  your  God  am  holy."  (Deut.  xix.  2.) 
"  Be  ye  perfect  even  aa  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect."    (Matt.  v.  48.) 

Let  us  remember,  that  however  we  may  be 
at  peace  with  ourselves  by  thus  professing, 
but  not  doing,  the  best  in  our  power  to  attain 
this  perfect  stature  of  the  Christian  ;  that 
whatever  our  name  or  denomination  as  to  reli- 
gion may  be,  we  are  but  branding  ourselves 
with  the  odious  character  of  hypocrites  in  the 
estimation  of  the  more  irreligious  part  of  man- 
kind: and  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  sad 
effects  of  this  dissembling  will  not  end  here  ; 
for  if  this  mode  of  conduct  be  persisted  in,  we 
must  expect  that  we  shall  incur  the  woe  pro- 
nounced by  our  blessed  Lord  :  "  Woe  unto 
you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye 
shut  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men  : 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  rleitlier  suffer 
ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in."  (Matt, 
xxiii.  13.)  If  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  is  to  depart  from  iniquity,  is  it  not 
in  an  especial  manner  obligatory  on  all  who 
are  making  a  profession  of  Christianity,  to  en- 
deavour to  attain  to  a  state  of  purity  of  con- 
duct and  converse  amongst  men  ? 
#>  In  addition  to  the  declarations  of  holy  men 
of  old,  handed  down  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  the  sacred  writings,  I  believe  that  the  first 
reformers  were  also  raised  up  in  their  day  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  sufliciency  of  that  divine 
principle  of  light  and  life  in  all  mankind, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  which  would  direct 
them  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  strengthen 
them  to  walk  in  obedience  thereunto ;  these 
confirming  the  truth  of  their  testimony  by  the 
general  tenour  of  their  conduct ;  giving  ample 
proof  to  even  the  more  careless,  that  through 
submission  to  its  holy  appearance  in  their 
hearts  and  minds,  they  were  mercifully  re- 
deemed from  the  world  and  its  spirit — not 
only  from  its  pleasures,  but  also  from  its  pro- 
fits— and  were  enabled  to  count  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  this  life  but  as  dross  and  as 
dung,  so  that  they  might  win  Christ.  (Phil, 
iii.  8.)  Thereby  they  became  as  an  ensign 
to  the  nations  ;  and  were,  I  doubt  not,  made 
preciously  instrumental  in  the  Divine  hand  to 
awaken  others,  and  gather  souls  unto  God. 

But,  alas  !  my  professing  Christian  brethren, 
of  every  denomination,  is  there  not  cause,  in 
this  day,  to  take  up  the  lamentation  against 
us,  and  say  :  ".How  has  the  gold  become  dim, 
I  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed!"    How  is 
j  I  the  love  of  God,  and  that  humility  and  self- 
i  j  denial  formerly  so  manifest,  now,  by  many 
t  '  professing  the  Christian  name,  exchanged  for 
il    the  love  of  other  things — the  pleasures  and 
ti    treasures  of  this  world,  and  an  eager  desire  to 
i    make  an  appearance  of  greatness  amongst 
I    men!    That  this  sorrowful  change  has  taken 
(I    place,  and  is  increasingly  so  amongst  the  pro- 
](    fessed  followers  of  a  meek  and  humble  Re- 
U    deemer,  cannot  be  denied,  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  the  siftings  that  have 
of  late  years  so  frequently  occurred  relative 
to  our  commercial  concerns  as  a  nation,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  many  have  not  profited 
by  the  things  they  have  had  for  a  time  to  en- 
dure, whilst  sailing  on  the  unstable  ocean  of 
commerce.  Although'  they  have  seen,  with 
clearness,  the  instability  of  all  mundane  con- 
cerns, the  utter  uncertainty  of  them,  and  the 
necessity  of  seeking  after  durable  riches  and 
righteousness,  yet  they  have  lost  sight  of  these 
again  when  a  season  of  calm  has  succeeded 
the  heavy  gales  they  had  to  endure,  and  the 
danger  that  threatened.  Thus  have  they  be- 
come "  like  unto  a  man  who,  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass,  goeth  his  way,  and 
straight  way  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
he  was."  (James  i.  23,  24.)  For  want  of 
abiding  under  these  renewed  visitations  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  church,  how  evident  is 
it  that  we  soon  forget  again  our  own  deformi- 
ties, and  are  thus  in  danger  of  adding  sin  to 
sin. 

Do  not  these  things  loudly  call  upon  all 
professing  Christians  to  be  individually  will- 
ing to  enter  timely  into  the  closet  of  the 
heart,  and  seek  for  divine  help  to  shut  to  the 
door  thereof  against  carnal  reasoning,  the 
unsanctified  use  of  great  acquirements,  and 
the  love  of  the  world,  which  there  is  cause  to 
fear  has  overpoAvered  the  better  judgment  of 
many  of  the  well  disposed  amongst  the  differ- 
ent professors  of  Christianity  1  Hereby,  as 
we  become  willing  to  stand  open  to  divine 
conviction,  we  may  be  favoured  each  one  to 
see  in  what  manner  and  how  far  we  may  have 
contributed  to  this  sorrowful  declension,  and 
timely  amend  our  ways  and  our  doings;  see- 
ing we  are  yet  mercifully  followed  as  a  na- 
tion, immediately,  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  Christ  Jesus,  the  sent  of  the  Father, 
in  his  spiritual  appearance  in  our  souls  ;  in 
order,  that  through  a  willingness  on  our  parts 
to  become  subject  to  his  all-controlling  power 
and  government,  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  ;  and  also,  instrumentally,  with 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line.  Oh !  how  ap- 
plicable is  the  language  of  the  Most  High, 
(formerly  uttered,)  to  bis  dealings  as  respects 
this  our  highly  favoured  nation  :  "  How  shall 
I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  de- 
liver thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  1" 
(Hosea  xi.  8.) — cities  that  were  overthrown 
for  their  rebellion.  Then,  how  can  we  avail- 
ingly  magnify  that  mercy  and  long-suffering 
which  has  hitherto  spared  us  1  Must  it  not 
be  by  unreserved  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  our  daily  walks  through 
life? 

May  we  no  longer,  as  professing  Christians, 
be  found  walking  unworthy  of  these  multiplied 
mercies,  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
the  good  old  ways  ;  that  we  may  also  be  found 
in  tiiose  paths  of  holiness  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion, in  which  the  holy  men  of  old  and  first 
reformers  walked,  even  under  sore  travail  of 
mind  and  suffering  of  body,  waste  of  their  out- 
ward substance,  and  persecution  unto  death. 
Oh  !  let  us  be  no  longer  trampling  upon  their 
testimonies,  by  slighting  the  many  great  and 
gracious  privileges  of  this  day  of  outward  ease, 


free  from  the  dangers  and  persecutions  our 
forefathers  were  exposed  to,  and  unmolested 
as  it  respects  our  various  religious  tenets ; 
lest,  if  we  still  continue  refusing  to  yield  our 
necks  to  the  same  precious  yoke  of  Christ, 
whici)  they  took  upon  them,  and  will  not  cast 
away  from  us  those  things  which  have  led  into 
captivity  to  the  world,  to  its  spirit,  its  maxims, 
its  manners,  and  deceitful  ways — our  gods  of 
gold,  of  silver,  of  wood,  and  of  .stone — the 
Almighty  may  see  reeet,  after  long  forbearing 
in  love  and  mercy  with  this  our  favoured  na- 
tion, to  rise  up  and  plead  with  it  in  judgment ; 
and  the  declaration  formerly  uttered  respect- 
ing the  children  of  Israel  may  be  fulfilled  re- 
specting this  land  :  "  You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I 
will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities."  (Amos 
iii.  2.) 

I  have  long  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  is 
more  especially  obstructed  by  such  as  are 
making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  are  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society  they  are  in  con- 
nexion with,  contending  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  in  words,  but  whose 
general  conduct  respecting  their  commercial 
transactions,  manner  of  living,  houses,  and 
furniture,  does  not  correspond  with  that  hu- 
mility and  self-denial  which  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  example  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
enjoins;  thus  giving  proof  that  they  are  friends 
of  the  world,  and  not  of  Christ  Jesus :  the 
fruits  brought  forth  by  such  also  testifying, 
that  ivitJmi  they  are  like  the  whited  sepul- 
chres, full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  un- 
cleanness,  (Math,  xxiii.  27;)  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  is  the  governing  principle 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  their  actions  amongst 
men;  pursuing  the  world  as  if  they  counted 
gain  godliness,  and  not,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  the  true  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ, 
godliness  with  contentment  to  be  greatest 
riches.  (1  Tim.  vi.  5,  6.)  Proclaiming,  in  the 
language  of  conduct,  their  disregard  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  business,  if  there 
be  but  a  prospect  of  a  good  profit  attached  to 
it;  whereby  the  gifts  which  the  god  of  this 
world  bestows  upon  these  his  votaries,  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  many  whom,  I  doubt  not, 
were  once  favoured  to  see  clearly  the  things 
which  belong  to  peace  and  salvation.  Oh ! 
these  professing  worldlings,  who  say  they  are 
Jews  and  are  not;  but  whose  fruits  testify  for 
them  that  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 
And  how  can  it  be  likely  to  prove  otherwise, 
but  that  such  unworthy  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  who  are  refusing  to  become 
subject  to  the  governing  principle  of  Christ 
within  them,  will  be  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
honest  enquirer  after  Zion,  and  instrumental 
in  turning  the  blind  out  of  the  right  way  of 
the  Lord? 

So,  let  us  look  to  ourselves,  my  highly  pro- 
fessing brethren;  you,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  whom  these  remarks  more  immediately 
apply — you  who  are  resolving  to  obtain  an 
impossibility,  to  be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms. 
For  is  it  any  marvel,  that  so  little  fruit  ap- 
pears from  the  instrumental  labour  bestowed 
under  the  Divine  anointing,  which  I  would 
humbly  hope  is  known  by  many  in  the  diffe- 
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rent  denominations  who  are  professing  faith 
in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
who  are  standing  forth  in  his  name,  to  advo- 
cate his  cause  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil ;  as  I  cannot  doui)t  but  that  the 
word  thus  preached  has  been,  at  times,  be- 
lieved in  and  received.  But  on  comparing 
things  with  things,  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  more  active  members  and  esteemed  pil- 
lars in  the  different  religious  communities, 
has  been  found  so  at  variance  with  the  doc- 
trine preached,  and  this  even  with  some  who 
are  standing  forth  as  the  Aarons  and  the  Hurs 
by  the  side  of  the  Lord's  messengers,  (Exo- 
dus xvii.  12,)  as,  1  doubt  not,  to  cause  others 
to  leave  their  place  of  worship  with  sorrowful 
hearts,  and  who  instead  of  resolving,  througli 
the  renewals  of  Divine  aid,  to  pursue  the  path 
that  has  been  pointed  out  towards  the  heaven- 
ly Canaan,  have  been  tempted  to  form  this 
conclusion — that  they  would  rather  remain  as 
they  were,  and  not  persevere,  as  they  clearly 
saw  the  inconsistency  of  many  who  stood  high 
in  profession:  (see  2  Peter  ii.  20,  21.) 

Nor  do  the  sad  effects  of  this  dissembling 
end  here.  I  believe  we  may  trace  its  sorrow- 
ful consequences  to  the  rising  generation,  as 
being  one  of  the  causes,  and  not  one  of  the 
least,  why  so  few  in  early  life,  in  this  day  of 
outward  ease  as  to  hberty  of  conscience,  are 
coming  forward  in  true  religious  usefulness,  by 
being  examples  of  real  vital  religion,  in  the 
different  communities  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers; thereby  serving  the  Lord's  cause,  by  the 
religious  exercise  of  their  spirits,  and  by  an 
endeavour  to  be  found  walking  amongst  men, 
consistently  with  the  doctrines,  the  precepts, 
and  example  of  our  holy  Redeemer.  They 
may  appear  active  in  the  religious  concerns  of 
the  society  they  are  in  communion  witii,  and 
yet  be  strangers  to  this  religious  exercise, 
without  which  none  of  us  can  become  helpers 
in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  lights  in  the  world. 
(Malt.  V.  14.) 

The  enemy  of  all  good  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  ready  with  baits  to  answer  his  purposes; 
so  that  when  the  good  hand  of  Divine  help  has 
been  held  out  towards  any,  and  they  have  been 
favoured  to  see  and  feci  the  need  of  a  still  fur- 
ther separation  from  all  sublunary  things,  and 
the  mind  has  become  exercised  with  desires  to 
experience  this;  then  he  has  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  gracious  designs  of  Omnipo- 
tence, by  raising  mountains  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement  in  their  way,  and  trying  to 
persuade  them  that  the  path  thus  opened  to 
iheir  view,  is  not  to  be  trodden  by  mortals. 
And  as  a  confirmation  of  these,  his  evil  sug- 
gestions, turning  their  attention  towards  such, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  who  are  stand- 
ing foremost  in  taking  an  active  part  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  are  making  a  great  profes- 
sion of  spirituality,  but  are  not  coming  up,  in 
a  consistent  conduct,  with  the  nature  and  spi- 
rituality of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  whereby  there  is  reason  to  fear 
the  pure  witness  for  God,  in  such  awakened 
minds,  has  often  again  been  put  to  silence. 

Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of 
the  mind  ;  but  'tis  good  breeding  sets  them 
off.  Locke. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  it  is  he  whom  thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  and  bless — 
Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  'tis  the  fainting  poor, 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim, 
Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  door — 

Go  thou,  and  succour  him. 

Thy  neighbour?  'tis  that  weary  man, 
Whose  years  are  at  their  brim. 

But  low  with  sickness,  cares,  and  pain — 
Go  thou,  and  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  'tis  the  heart  bereft 

Of  every  earthly  gem  ; 
Widow  and  orphan,  helpless  left — 

Go  thou  and  shelter  them. 

Thy  neighbour  ?  yonder  toiling  slave, 

Fetter'd  in  thought  and  limb, 
Whose  hopes  are  all  beyond  the  grave — 

Go  thou,  and  ransom  him. 

Where'er  thou  meet'st  a  human  form 

Less  favour'd  than  thy  own, 
Remember,  'tis  thy  neighbour  worm. 

Thy  bfother  or  thy  son. 

O,  pass  not,  pass  not  heedless  by. 

Perhaps  thou  canst  redeem 
The  breaking  heart  from  misery — 

Go,  share  thy  lot  with  him. 


THIS  FRZEXffD. 


SECOND  MONTH,  25,  1833. 


An  obliging  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands 
a  small  pamphlet,  printed  for  Harvey  and 
Darton,  &c.  London,  1831,  entitled  "  An  Ad- 
dress to  all  professing  Christians,"  by  Thomas 
Shillitoe.  Having  given  it  an  attentive  read- 
ing, we  can  unreservedly  commend  it  as  sea- 
sonable and  salutary.  In  plain,  simple,  but 
clear  and  impressive  language,  and  in  a  spirit 
truly  catholic,  sound  and  edifying  counsel  is 
inculcated,  altogether  becoming  a  faithful  ser- 
vant and  experienced  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Although  in  some  respects  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  seve- 
ral Christian  denominations  in  Great  Britain, 
the  main  scope  of  the  salutation  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  tlie  churchesin  tliiscountry;  and  un- 
der thispersuasion,  we  haveconcluded  to  insert 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  in  "The 
Friend,"  commencing  with  the  present  num- 
ber. As  there  are  but  few  parts  of  these 
States,  or  of  the  Canadas,  that  he  did  not  visit 
in  his  recent  travels  and  gospel  labours,  on 
this  continent,  the  venerable  author  must,  by 
inost  of  our  readers,  be  retained  in  affection- 
ate remembrance,  and  by  such,  we  doubt  not, 
our  determination  will  be  approved.  Some 
possibly  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
precepts  and  doctrine  of  this  truly  pastoral 
address  are  tooclosc — unnecessarily  strict;  but 
they  will  be  found  not  more  so  than  can  be 
fully  sustained  by  a  comparison  with  the 
teaching  of  the  first  promulgators  of  evangeli- 
cal truth,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  address  moreover  is  interesting  as  evi- 
dence of  a  "  green  old  age."  The  date  af- 
fixed to  the  end  of  it  is  1st  of  5th  month, 


1831,  at  which  time,  it  is  believed,  the  writer, 
was  not  far  from  his  eightieth  year. 

In  relation  to  the  information  below  from  the  Rich 
mond  Whig,  of  Feb.  16lh,  the  New  York  Mercury 
remarks — 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  member  of  our  con- 
federacy, coming  fairly  within  the  list  of  slave-hold- 
ing states,  has  commenced  a  series  of  efforts  designed 
eventually  to  free  itself  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  It 
is  an  act  which  reflects  great  honour  upon  Virginia, 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
other  states." 

Free  Negroes,  &c. — The  bill  for  deporting  free 
negroes,  has  at  length  assumed  a  shape  which  seems 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  majority,  and  which  enables  us 
to  predict  with  certainly  its  passage  throu<rh  the 
House  of  Delegates — and  probably  the  Senate  also. 

Under  the  judicious  and  discriminating  instruc- 
tions proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Powhatan,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  the  select  committee  a  few- 
days  ago  reported  a  substitute,  which  was  yesterday 
amended  in  various  particulars,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed.  This  substitute  excludes  coercion,  except 
as  to  those  free  negroes  who  remain  in  the  state  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  1806  (a  numerous  class),  and  as 
amended  yesterday,  its  principal  features  are — 1.  The 
appropriation  of  $35,000  for  1832— and  of  90,000  for 
1833,  to  the  deportation  of  free  negroes  willing  to  go, 
of  the  class  above  mentioned  who  are  compelled  to 
go,  and  of  such  as  may  be  emancipated,  the  owners 
not  providing  the  means — to  some  place  bc)'ond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Stales,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Central  Board.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  the 
governor,  treasurer,  and  auditor,  ex  officio^  who  are 
clothed  with  the  power  of  appointing  agencies  at 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  or  other  places. 

We  congratulate  the  country  that  the  measure  is 
thus  put  in  a  form  which  will  divest  it  of  the  disap. 
probation  of  the  benevolent,  and  secure  for  its  exA 
cution  the  support  of  that  public  opinion,  unless 
backed  by  which,  no  law  can  be  efficient  in  this  coun- 
try. 

P.  S.    The  Ho  use  of  Delegates  passed  the  above 
bill  to-day,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  41. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  age,  Solomo.v,  son  of  Josiah  White,  of  this 
city. 

The  decease  of  this  promising  young  man  has  left 
a  mournful  vacancy  in  the  domestic  circle  where  ho 
was  wont  to  mingle,  and  has  deprived  society  of  one 
whose  sound  principles  and  correct  practice  afforded  , 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  future  usefulness.    His  dis-  I 
position  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  and  accompani-  i 
ed  with  a  mildness  and  modesty  of  manners  which  en-  , 
deared  him  to  all  his  associates.    Possessed  of  good  i| 
mental  endowments,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  them  |i 
by  the  assiduous  and  persevering  pursuit  of  useful 
studies;  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  and  j 
better  things.    He  manifested  from  early  life  a  love  of  I 
piety,  and  a  reverence  and  regard  for  religion,  which 
led  him  to  watchfulness  over  his  words  and  actions, 
and  preserved  him  from  many  of  the  temptations  inci- 
dent to  youth.    He  supported  the  languor  and  sufTer- 
iugs  attendant  on  a  long  and  tedious  illness  with  com- 
posure and  patience,  never  uttering  a  murmur  or 
complaint.  The  pain  of  separation,  and  the  loss  which 
liis  removal  has  occasioned  to  his  friends  and  relatives 
is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  consoling  hope,  that  he  has 
peacefully  passed  away  to  a  better  state  of  existence, 
where  sickness,  sorrow,  and  death  are  unknown. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  free  instruction  of  adult  coloured  per- 
sons, will  be  held  this  evening,  at  7  o'clock, 
in  Friends'  School-house,  on  Willing's  alley. 

Thomas  Booth,  Sec'y. 

Philad.  2mo.  25th,  1832. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

HERSCHEL'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  briefly  shown  by  a  number  of  in- 
teresting examples,  which  we  shall  quote  in 
the  words  of  the  discourse.  He  divides  these 
advantages  into  four  heads. 

1.  In  showing  us  how  to  avoid  impossibili- 
ties. 

2.  In  securing  us  from  important  mis- 
takes in  attempting  what  is  in  itself  possible, 
by  means  either  inadequate,  or  actually  op- 
posed to  the  end  in  view. 

3.  In  enabling  us  to  accomplish  our  ends 
in  the  easiest,  shortest,  most  economical,  and 
most  effectual  manner. 

4.  In  inducing  us  to  attempt,  and  ena- 
bling us  to  accomplish  objects  which  but  for 
such  knowledge  we  should  never  have  thought 
of  undertaking. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate 
by  examples  the  effects  of  physical  knowledge 
under  each  of  these  heads. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  colliery  at  Bexhill,  in 
Sussex.  The  appearance  of  thin  seams  and 
sheets  of  fossil-wood  and  wood-coal,  with  some 
other  indications  similar  to  what  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  coal  beds  in  the 
north  of  England  having  led  to  the  sinking  of 
a  shaft,  and  the  erection  of  machinery  on  a 
scale  of  vast  expense,  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have, been  laid 
out  on  this  project,  which  it  is  almo^  needless 
to  add  proved  completely  abortive,  as  every 
geologist  would  have  at  once  declared  it  must, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  geological  facts  be- 
ing adverse  to  the  existence  of  a  regular  coal 
bed  in  the  Hastings'  sand ;  while  this,  on 
which  Bexhill  is  situated,  is  separated  from 
the  coal  strata  by  a  series  of  interposed  beds 
of  such  enormous  thickness  as  to  render  all 
idea  of  penetrating  through  them  absurd. 
The  history  of  mining  operations  is  full  of 
similar  cases,  where  a  very  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  usual  order  of  nature,  to  say  no- 
thing of  theoretical  views,  would  have  saved 
many  a  sanguine  adventurer  from  utter  ruin. 

The  smelting  of  iron  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  the  most  violent  heat  that  can  be 


raised,  and  is  commonly  performed  in  tali 
furnaces,  urged  by  great  iron  bellows  driven 
by  steam  engines.  Instead  of  employing  the 
power  to  force  air  into  the  furnace  through 
the  intervention  of  bellows,  it  was  on  one  oc- 
casion attempted  to  employ  the  steam  itself 
in,  apparently,  a  much  less  circuitous  manner, 
viz.  by  directing  the  current  of  steam  in  a 
violent  blast,  from  the  boiler  at  once  into  the 
fire.  From  one  of  the  known  ingredients  of 
steam  being  a  highly  inflammable  body,  and 
the  other  that  essential  part  of  the  air  which 
supports  combustion,  it  was  imagined  that  this 
would  have  tbe  effect  of  iocreasivg  the  fire  to 
tenfold  fury,  whereas  it  simply  hlew  it  out ;  a 
result  which  a  slight  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  and  the  state  in 
which  the  ingredient  elements  exist  in  steam, 
would  have  enablecl  any  one  to  predict  with- 
out a  trial. 

After  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell,  and 
its  success  in  subaqueous  processes,  it  was 
considered  highly  desirable  to  devise  some 
means  of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  un- 
der water,  and  rising  at  pleasure  without  as- 
sistance, so  as  either  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  bottom,  or  perform  at  ease  any  work  that 
might  be  required.  Some  years  ago  an  inge- 
nious individual  proposed  a  project  by  which 
this  end  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  consist- 
ed in  sinking  the  hull  of  a  ship  made  quite 
water  tight,  with  the  decks  and  sides  strongly 
supported  by  shores,  and  the  only  entry  se- 
cured by  a  stout  trap-door,  in  such  a  manner 
that  by  disengaging  from  within  the  weights 
employed  to  sink  it,  it  might  rise  of  itself  to  the 
surface.  To  render  the  trial  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  result  more  striking,  the  project- 
or himself  made  the  first  essay.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  sink  in  20  fathoms  water,  and 
rise  again  without  assistance  at  the  expiration 
of  24  hours.  Accordingly,  making  all  secure, 
fastening  down  his  trap-door,  and  provided 
with  all  necessaries,  as  well  as  with  means  of 
making  signals  to  indicate  his  situation,  this 
unhappy  victim  of  his  own  ingenuity  entered 
and  was  sunk.  No  signal  was  made,  and  the 
time  appointed  elapsed.  An  immense  con- 
course of  people  had  assembled  to  witness  his 
rising ;  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  vessel  was  never 
seen  more.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  so 
great  a  depth,  had  no  doubt  been  completely 
under-estimated,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
being  at  once  crushed  in,  the  unfortunate  pro- 
jector perished  before  he  could  even  make 
the  signal  concerted  to  indicate  his  distress. 

In  the  granite  quarries  near  Seringapatam, 
the  most  enormous  blocks  are  separated  from 
the  solid  rock  by  the  following  neat  and  sim- 
ple process.  The  workman,  having  found  a 
portion  of  the  rock  sufficiently  extensive,  and 


situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  already 
quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  surface,  and 
marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
tended separation,  along  which  a  groove  is  cut 
with  a  chisel,  about  a  couple  of  inches  in 
depth.  Above  this  groove  a  narrow  line  of 
fire  is  then  kindled  and  maintained  till  the 
rock  below  is  thoroughly  heated,  immediately 
on  which  a  line  of  men  and  women,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  pot  full  of  cold  water,  suddenly 
sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into 
the  heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once 
splits  with  a  clean  fracture.  Square  blocks 
of  six  feet  in  the  side,  and  upwards  of  80  feet 
in  length,  are  sometimes  detached  by  this 
method,  oi  by  another  equally  simple  and  effi- 
cacious, but  not  easily  explained  without  enter- 
ing into  particulars  of  mineralogical  detail.* 

Hardly  less  simple  and  efficacious  is  the 
process  used  in  some  parts  of  France  where 
mill-stones  are  made.  When  a  mass  of  stone 
sufficiently  large  is  found,  it  is  cut  into  a  cy- 
linder several  feet  high,  and  the  question, 
then,  arises  how  to  subdivide  this  into  horizon- 
tal pieces,  so  as  to  make  as  many  mill -stones. 
For  this  purpose  horizontal  indentations  or 
grooves  are  chiseled  out  quite  round  the  cy- 
linder, at  distances  corresponding  to  the 
thickness  intended  to  be  given  to  the  mill- 
stones, into  w'hich  wedges  of  dried  wood  are 
driven.  These  are,  then,  wetted,  or  exposed 
to  the  night  dew,  and  next  morning  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  are  found  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  expansion  of  the  wood,  conse- 
quent on  its  absorption  of  moisture  ;  an  ir- 
restible  natural  power  thus  accomplishing,  al- 
most without  any  trouble  and  at  no  expense, 
an  operation  which,  from  the  peculiar  hard- 
ness and  texture  of  the  stone,  would  other- 
wise be  impracticable,  but  by  the  most  power- 
ful machinery,  or  the  most  persevering  labour. 

To  accomplish  our  ends  quickly,  is  often  of 
at  least  as  much  importance  as  to  accomplish 
them  with  little  labour  and  expense.  There 
are  innumerable  processes  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  i.  e.  to  the  ordinary  operation  of 
natural  causes,  are  done  and  well  done  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
often  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to 
accelerate  them.  The  bleaching  of  linen,  for 
instance,  performed  in  the  natural  way  by  ex- 
posure to  sun,  rain,  and  wind,  requires  many 
weeks  or  even  months  for  its  completion  : 
whereas,  by  the  simple  immersion  of  the  cloth 
in  a  liquid  chemically  prepared,  the  same  ef- 
fect is  produced  in  a  few  hours.    The  whole 


*  Such  a  block  would  weigh  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  See  Dr.  Kennedy's  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Erection  of  a  granite  Obelisk  of  a  single 
stone,  about  70  feet  high,  at  Seringapatam." — Ed.  Phil. 
TVans.  vol.  ix.  p.  312. 
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Circle  of  the  arts,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  one 
continued  comment  upon  this  head  of  our 
subject.  The  instances  above  given  are  se- 
lected not  on  account  of  their  superier  im- 
portance, but  for  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  application  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  to  the  objects  intended  to  be  attained. 

But  so  constituted  is  the  mind  of  man,  that 
his  views  enlarge,  and  his  desires  and  wants 
increase  in  the  full  proportion  of  the  facilities 
afforded  to  their  gratification,  and  indeed  with 
augmented  rapidity,  so  that  no  sooner  has  the 
successful  exercise  of  his  powers  accomplisii- 
ed  any  considerable  simplification  or  improve- 
ment of  processes  subservient  to  his  use  or 
comfort,  than  his  faculties  are  again  on  the 
stretch  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired power  ;  and  having  once  experienced 
the  advantages  which  are  to  be  gathered  by 
availing  himself  of  some  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  accomplish  his  ends,  he  is  led  thence 
forward  to  regard  them  all  as  a  treasure  placed 
at  his  disposal,  if  he  have  only  the  art,  the  in- 
dustry, or  the  good  fortune  to  penetrate  those 
recesses  which  conceal  their  immediate  view. 
Having  once  learned  to  look  on  knowledge 
as  power,  and  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  such, 
he  is  no  longer  content  to  limit  his  enterprise 
to  the  beaten  track  of  former  usage,  but  is 
constantly  led  onwards  to  contemplate  objects 
which,  in  a  previous  stage  of  his  progress,  he 
would  have  regarded  as  unattainable  and  vi- 
sionary had  he  even  thought  of  them  at  all. 
It  is  here  that  the  investigation  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature  become  a  mine,  every  vein 
of  which  is  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  wealth, 
and  whose  ramifications  appear  to  extend  in 
all  directions  wherever  human  wants  or  curio- 
sity may  lead  us  to  explore. 

Between  the  physical  sciences  and  the  arts 
of  life  there  subsists  a  constant  mutual  inter- 
change of  good  offices,  and  no  considerable 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  one  without  of 
necessity  giving  rise  to  corresponding  steps 
in  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  every  art  is 
in  some  measure  and  in  many  entirely  de- 
pendent on  those  very  powers  and  qualities  of 
the  material  world  which  it  is  the  object  of 
physical  inquiry  to  investigate  and  explain  ; 
and  accordingly,  abundant  examples  might  be 
cited,  of  cases  where  the  remarks  of  experi- 
enced artists  or  even  ordinary  workmen,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  natural  qualities,  ele- 
ments, or  combinations  which  have  proved 
of  the  highest  importance  in  pl)y.sics.  Thus, 
(to  give  an  instance,)  a  soap-manufacturer  re- 
marks that  the  residuum  of  this  ley  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali  for  which  he  enqdoys  it, 
produces  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boiler  for 
which  he  cannot  account.  lie  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and 
the  result  is  the  di.scovery  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  important  ciicmical  elements — 
iodine.  The  properties  of  this  being  studied 
arc  found  to  occur  most  appositely  in  illustra- 
tion and  support  of  a  variety  of  new,  curious,' 
and  instructive  views,  then  gaining  ground  in 
chemistry,  and  thus  exercise  a  marked  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  body  of  that  science. 
Curiosity  is  excited  :  the  origin  of  the  new 
substance  is  traced  to  the  sea  plants  from 
whose  asbos  the  priucipal  ingredient  of  soap 


is  obtained,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea  water | 
itself.  It  is  thence  hunted  through  nature,' 
discovered  in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pur- 
sued into  all  bodies  which  have  a  marine  ori- 
gin ;  among  the  rest  in  sponge.  A  medical 
practitioner,*  then,  calls  to  mind  a  reputed 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  one  of  the  most  grie- 
vous and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the 
human  species  is  subject — the  goitre — which 
infests  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts to  an  extent  that,  in  this  favoured  land, 
wo  have  happily  no  experience  of,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  cured  by  the 
ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this  indica- 
tion, he  tries  the  efl^ect  of  iodine  on  that  com- 
plaint, and  the  result  establishes  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  this  singular  substance  taken 
as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  energy  on  goitre,  dissipating  the 
largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time, 
and  acting,  (of  course  like  all  medicines  even 
the  most  approved,  with  occasional  failures,) 
as  a  specific  or  natural  antagonist  against  that 
odious 'deformity.  It  is  thus  that  any  acce- 
sion  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  sure  soon- 
er or  later  to  make  itself  felt  in  some  practi- 
cal application,  and  that  a  benefit  conferred 
on  science  by  the  casual  observation  or  shrewd 
remark  of  even  an  unscientific  or  illiterate 
person  infallibly  repays  itself  with  interest, 
though  often  in  a  way,  that  could  never  have 
been  at  first  contemplated. 

It  is  to  such  observation,  reflected  upon, 
however,  and  matured  into  a  rational  and 
scientific  form  by  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with 
the  best  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  that 
we  owe  the  practice  of  vaccination  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  has  effectually  subdued  in  every 
country  where  it  has  been  introduced,  one  of 
the  most  frightful  scourges  of  the  human  race, 
and  in  some  extirpated  it  altogether.  Happily 
for  us  we  know  only  by  tradition  the  ravages 
of  the  small  pox,  as  it  existed  among  us 
hardly  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  as  it 
would  in  a  few  years  infallibly  exist  again, 
were  the  barriers  which  this  practice,  and 
that  of  innoculation,  oppose  to  its  progress, 
abandoned.  Hardly  inferior  to  this  terrible 
scourge  on  land,  was,  within  the  last  seventy  and 
eighty  years,  the  scurvy  at  sea.  The  sufferings 
and  destruction  produced  by  this  horrid  dis- 
order on  board  our  ships,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  broke  out  after  a  few  months'  voy- 
age, seem  now  almost  incredible.  Deaths  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  a  day  in  a  moderate 
ship's  company,  bodies  sewn  up  in  hammocks, 
and  washing  about  the  decks  for  want  of 
strength  and  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  miser- 
able survivors  to  cast  them  overboaid,  and 
every  form  of  loathsome  and  excruciating 
misery  of  which  the  human  frame  is  suscepti- 
ble:— such  are  the  pictures  which  the  narra- 
tives of  nautical  adventure  in  those  days  con- 
tiimally  offer.f     At  present  the  scurvy  is 


*  Dr.  Coindct  ofGeneva. 

+  Journal  of  a  Voyafrc  to  the  South  Sens,  &.c.  &r. 
under  the  rojnmand  of  Commodore  Georire  Anson  in 
17.10—1744,  by  Pascolo  Thomas,  Lon.  1745.  So  tre- 
mendous  were  the  ravages  of  scurvy  that  in  the  year 
1726,  Admiral  Hosier  sailed  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line  to  the  West  Indies,  and  buried  his  ships'  com- 
j>a&ies  twice,  and  died  Uimself  in  consequence  of  a 


[almost  completely  eradicated  in  the  navy, 
I  partly  no  doubt  from  increased  and  increasing 
attention  to  general  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
diet ;  but  mainly  from  the  constant  use  of  a 
simple  and  palatable  preventive,  the  acid  of 
lemon  served  out  in  daily  rations.  If  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  be  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  just  meed  of  the  philosophic  physi- 
cian, to  whose  discernment  in  seizing  and 
perseverance  in  forcing  it  on  public  notice,  we 
owe  the  great  safe-guard  of  infant  life,  it  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  those*  whose  skill  and 
discrimination  have  thus  obliterated  one  of 
the  darkest  features  in  the  nautical  profession. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Fiiend." 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Continued  from  page  155. 

Dr.  Brewster  thus  speaks  ofl^ewton's  theo- 
logical writings. 

"  The  history  of  the  theological  studies  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  life. 
That  he  who  among  all  the  individuals  of  his 
species  possessed  the  highest  intellectual 
powers  was  not  only  a  learned  and  profound 
divine,  but  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  doc- 
trines of  religion,  is  one  of  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith.  Had  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  only  by  an  external  respect 
for  the  offices  and  duties  of  religion  ;  and  had 
he  left  merely  in  his  last  words  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  faith,  his  piety  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  prudent  submission  to  po- 
pular feeling,  and  his  last  aspirations  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  decay  or  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  transcendent  powers.  But  he 
had  been  a  Christian  from  his  youth,  and 
though  never  intended  for  the  church,  yet  he 
interchanged  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with 
that  of  the  laws  of  tlie  material  universe  ;  and 
from  the  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Su- 
preme Creator  he  found  it  to  be  no  abrupt 
transition  to  investigate  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  to  contemplate  the  immortal  des- 
tinies of  mankind. 

"  But  when  the  religious  habits  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  could  not  be  ascribed  to  an  ambition 
of  popularity,  to  the  influence  of  weak  health, 
or  to  the  force  of  professional  impulse,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  ajjostles  of  infidelity 
to  refer  it  to  some  extraordinary  cause.  His 
supposed  insanity  was  therefore  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  s^me  as  affording  a  plausible  origin 
for  his   l^jligious  principles;  while  others. 


broken  heart.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  tlie  year  1778,  could 
describe  a  sca-lifc  in  such  lornis  as  tliesc  : — "  As  to  the 
sailor  when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  space  below,  you  see  the  iiliiio?t  extremity  of  hu- 
man misery  ;  such  crowdincf,  sucli  filth,  such  stench!" 
"  A  ship  is  a  prison  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned; 
it  is  worse — worse  in  every  respect — worse  room, 
worse  air — worse  company  I" 

*  It  is  to  the  representations  of  Dr.  Blnir  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  in  their  capacity  of  commissioners  of 
the  board  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  in  1705,  we 
believe,  that  its  sys/emntic  inlroduclion  into  nautical 
diet,  by  a  j,'encral  order  of  the  admiralty,  is  owing. 
The  etTect  of  this  wise  measure  (taken,  of  course  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  causes  of  improved 
health. ^  may  be  estimated  fnmi  the  following  fiicts: — 
In  1780  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into 
Haslar  liospitui,  was  1457;  in  180G  one  only;  and  in 
1807  one.  There  are  now  many  surgeons  in  the  navy, 
who  have  never  seen  the  disease. 
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without  any  view  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
scepticism,  ascribed  his  theological  research- 
es to  the  habits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  a  desire  of  promoting  political  liberty, 
by  turning  against  the  abetters  of  despotism 
those  powerful  weapons  which  the  Scriptures 
supplied.  The  anxiety  evinced  by  M.  de  La- 
place to  refer  his  religious  writings  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  felt  also  by 
M.  Biot,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the  very 
date  of  one  of  his  most  important  works,  and 
thus  to  establish  the  suspicions  of  his  colleague. 

"  '  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,'  says  he, 
'  and  from  certain  indications  which  Newton 
seems  to  give  at  the  beginning  of  his  disser- 
tation, we  may  conjecture  with  probability 
that  he  composed  it  at  the  time  when  the 
errors  of  Whiston,  and  a  work  of  Dr.  Clarke  on 
the  same  subject,  drew  upon  them  the  attacks 
of  all  the  theologians  of  England,  which  would 
place  the  date  between  the  years  1712  and 
1719.  It  would  then  be  truly  a  prodigy  to 
remark,  that  a  man  of  from  seventy-two  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age  was  able  to  compose, 
rapidly,  as  he  leads  us  to  believe,  so  exten- 
sive a  piece  of  sacred  criticism,  of  literary 
history,  and  even  of  bibliography,  where  an 
erudition  the  most  vast,  the  most  varied,  and 
the  most  ready,  always  supports  an  argument 
well  arranged  and  powerfully  combined.  *  *  * 
At  this  epoch  of  the  life  of  Newton  the  read- 
ing of  religious  books  had  become  one  of  his 
most  habitual  occupaiions,  and  after  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  they  form- 
ed, along  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
his  principal  amusement.  He  had  then  al- 
most ceased  to  care  for  the  sciences,  and,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  since  the  fatal 
epoch  of  1693,  he  gave  to  the  world  only  three 
really  new  scientific  productions.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  prodigy  which  it  in- 
volves, M.  Biot  has  adopted  1712-1719  as  the 
date  of  this  critical  dissertation ; — it  is  re- 
garded as  the  composition  of  a  man  of  seventy, 
two  or  seventy-five  ; — the  reading  of  religious 
works  is  stated  to  have  become  one  of  his  most 
habitual  occupaiions,  and  such  reading  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  his  principal  amusements; 
and  all  this  is  associated  with  '  the  fatal  epoch 
of  1693,'  as  if  his  illness  at  that  time  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  abandoning  science  and  be- 
taking himself  to  theology.  Carrying  on  the 
same  views,  M.  Biot  asks,  in  reference  to  Sir 
Isaac's  work  on  Prophecy,  '  How  a  mind  of 
the  character  and  force  of  Newton's,  so  habi- 
tuated to  the  severity  of  mathematical  consi- 
derations, so  exercised  in  the  observation  of 
real  phenomena,  and  so  well  aware  of  the 
conditions  by  which  truth  is  to  be  discovered, 
could  put  together  such  a  number  of  conjec- 
tures without  noticing  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  his  interpretations  from  the  infinite 
number  of  arbitrary  postulates  on  which  he 
has  founded  them?'  We  would  apply  the 
same  question  to  the  reasoning  by  which  M. 
Biot  fixes  the  date  of  the  critical  dissertation  ; 
and  we  would  ask  how  so  eminent  a  philoso- 
pher could  hazard  such  frivolous  conjectures 
upon  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  a  single 
fact  to  guide  his  inquiries.  The  obvious  ten- 
dency, though  not  the  design,  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  arrives,  is  injurious  to  the 


memory  of  Newton,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  religion ;  and  these  considerations  might 
have  checked  the  temerity  of  speculation, 
even  if  it  had  been  founded  on  better  data. 
The  Newtonian  interpretation  of  the  Prophe- 
cies, and  especially  that  part  which  M.  Biot 
characterises  as  unhappily  stamped  with  the 
spirit  of  prejudice,  has  been  adopted  by  men 
of  the  soundest  and  most  unprejudiced  minds; 
and  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  historical 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  it  may  yet 
be  exhibited  in  all  the  fulness  of  demonstra- 
tion. But  the  speculation  of  Biot  respecting 
the  date  of  Newton's  theological  works  was 
never  maintained  by  any  other  person  than 
himself,  and  is  capable  of  being  disproved  by 
the  most  incontrovertible  evidence." 

"  The  logical  acuteness,  the  varied  erudi- 
tion, and  the  absolute  freedom  from  all  pre- 
judice which  shine  throughout  the  theological 
writings  of  Newton,  might  have  protected 
them  from  the  charge  of  having  been  written 
in  his  old  age,  and  at  a  time  when  a  failure  of 
mind  was  supposed  to  have  unfitted  him  for 
his  mathematical  investigations.  But  it  is 
fortunate  for  his  reputation,  as  well  as  for  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  such  insinu- 
ations, and  to  exhibit  the  most  irrefragable 
evidence  that  all  ihe  theological  writings  of 
Newton  were  composed  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  and  before  the  crisis  of  that  bodily  dis- 
order which  is  supposed  to  have  affected  his 
reason.  The  able  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  were 
even  written  in  the  middle  of  that  period 
when  want  of  sleep  and  appetite  had  disturb- 
ed the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  enable  us  to 
prove  that  this  disturbance,  whatever  was  its 
amount,  never  affected  the  higher  functions 
of  his  understanding. 

"  When  a  philosopher  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence, and  we  believe  not  inimical  to  the 
Christian  faith,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  laboured  apology  for  a  man  like  Newton 
writing  on  theological  subjects,  and  has  been 
led  to  render  that  apology  more  complete  by 
referring  this  class  of  his  labours  to  a  mind 
debilitated  by  age,  and  weakened  by  its  pre- 
vious aberrations,  it  may  be  expected  from  an 
English  biographer,  and  one  who  acknow- 
ledges the  importance  of  revealed  truth,  and 
the  paramount  interest  of  such  subjects  above 
all  secular  studies,  to  suggest  the  true  origin 
of  Newton's  theological  inquiries. 

"When  a  mind  of  great  and  acknowledged 
power  first  directs  its  energies  to  the  study  of 
the  material  universe,  no  indications  of  order 
attracts  his  notice,  and  no  proofs  of  design 
call  forth  his  admiration.  In  the  starry  firma- 
ment he  sees  no  bodies  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude, and  no  distances  of  immeasurable  span. 
The  two  great  luminaries  appear  vastly  infe- 
rior in  magnitude  to  many  objects  around 
him,  and  the  greatest  distances  in  the  heavens 
seem  even  inferior  to  those  which  his  own 
eye  can  embrace  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  planets,  when  observed  with  care,  are 
seen  to  have  a  motion  among  the  fixed  stars, 
and  to  vary  in  their  magnitude  and  distances, 
but  these  changes  appear  to  follow  no  law. 
Sometimes  they  move  to  the  east,  sometimes 
to  the  west,  sometimes  towards  the  north,  and 


sometimes  towards  the  south,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  absolutely  stationary.  No 
system,  in  short,  appears,  and  no  general  law- 
seems  to  direct  their  motions.  By  the  ob- 
servations and  inquiries  of  astronomers,  how- 
ever, (luring  successive  ages,  a  regular  system 
has  been  recognised  in  this  chaos  of  moving 
bodies,  and  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and 
revolutions  of  every  planet  which  composes 
it  has  been  determined  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary accuracy.  Minds  fitted  and  prepared 
for  this  species  of  inquiry  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  great  variety  of  evidence  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  planetary  system  is  es- 
tablished ;  but  thousands  of  individuals  who 
are  even  distinguished  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge  are  incapable  of  such  researches, 
and  view  with  a  sceptical  eye  the  great  and 
irrefragable  truths  of  astronomy. 

"  That  the  sun  is  stationary  in  the  centre  of 
our  system, — that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun,  and  round  its  own  axis, — that  the  earth 
is  8000  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  sun  owe 
hundred  and  tea  times  as  large, — that  the 
earth's  orbit  is  190  millions  of  miles  in 
breadth, — and  that  if  this  immense  space  were 
filled  with  light,  it  would  appear  only  like  a 
luminous  point  at  the  nearest  fixed  star, — are 
positions  absolutely  unintelligible  and  incre- 
dible to  all  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the 
subject.  'J'o  millions  of  our  species,  then, 
the  great  book  of  nature  is  absolutely  sealed, 
though  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  unfold  its 
pages,  and  to  peruse  those  glowing  passages 
which  proclaim  the  power  and  wisdom  of  its 
mighty  Author. 

"  The  book  of  revelation  exhibits  to  ils  the 
same  peculiarities  as  that  of  nature.  To  the 
ordinary  eye  it  presents  no  immediate  indica- 
tions of  its  divine  origin.  Events  apparently 
insignificant— supernatural  interferences  seem- 
ingly unnecessary — doctrines  almost  contra- 
dictory— and  prophecies  nearly  unintelligible 
occupy  its  pages.  The  history  of  the  fall 
of  man — of  the  introduction  of  moral  and 
physical  evil — the  prediction  of  a  Messiah — 
the  actual  advent  of  our  Saviour — his  instruc- 
tions— his  miracles — his  death — his  resurrec- 
tion— and  the  subsequent  propagation  of  his 
religion  by  the  unlettered  fishermen  of  Gali- 
lee, are  each  a  stumbling-block  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  The  youthful  and  vigorous 
mind,  when  first  summoned  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures,  turns  from  them  with  disappoint- 
ment. It  recognises  in  them  no  profound 
science — no  secular  wisdom — no  divine  elo- 
quence— no  disclosures  of  nature's  secrets — 
no  direct  impress  of  an  Almighty  hand.  But, 
though  the  system  of  revealed  truth  which 
this  book  contains  is,  like  that  of  the  universe, 
concealed  from  commoij  observation,  yet  the 
labours  of  centuries  have  established  its  di- 
vine origin,  and  developed  in  all  its  order  and 
beauty  the  great  plan  of  human  restoration. 
In  the  chaos  of  its  incidents  we  discover  the 
whole  history  of  our  species,  whether  it  is 
delineated  in  events  that  are  past,  or  shadowed 
forth  in  those  which  are  to  come, — from  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil,  to  the 
extinction  of  his  earthly  dynasty  and  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  immortal  career." 

(To  be  coutinued.) 
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Debate  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  on  Abo- 
lition. Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Chandler  of  Norfolk. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  lias  been  quoted 
as  authority  in  this  debate,  as  of  binding  force  in  pro- 
hibiting our  legislating  upon  this  subject.  What,  sir, 
is  tliat  constitution  ?  It  is  a  compact  between  several 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  creating  a  new  go- 
vernment not  belbre  in  existence.  That  instrument 
consists  of  powers  and  restrictions.  Powers  conferred 
on  the  general  government,  and  restrictions  upon 
these  powers,  for  the  protection  of  the  states  and  the 
people.  Powers  are  also  conferred  by  that  instrument 
on  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  but  tiiey  are  exclu- 
sively of  tliat  character  which  are  necessary  to  orga- 
nize the  federal  government,  and  to  preserve  its  motion 
by  the  election  of  its  legislative  and  chief  executive 
otficers.  Some  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  upon  the  action  of  the 
states.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  10th  section  of 
the  first  article,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  prohibi- 
tion to  a  state  to  "pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility,"  they  are  all  restraints 
upon  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  states, 
would  be  incompatible  with, and  destructive  to  the 
powers  granted  to  the  general  government.  It  is  not 
pretended,  sir,  that  any  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
states  enumerated  in  the  section  I  have  just  quoted 
apply  to  the  question  in  debate.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  that  constitu- 
tion, which  declares  "  that  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  for  public  uses,  without  just  compensation," 
applies.  This,  sir,  is  a  restraint  imposed  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  that  article.  I 
do  not  contend  that  private  properly  can  be  taken  by 
any  government  for  public  uses  without  just  compen- 
sation; but  in  examining  our  chartered  rights  upon 
that  subject,  I  wish  to  lay  my  finger  upon  the  proper 
instrument,  and  that  is  not  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  applicable  to  the  power  of  this  legis- 
lature over  the  property  of  its  citizens,  but  the  con- 
stitution and  the  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia  ;  these,  sir, 
I  will  now  examine. 

The  constitution  of  Virginia  contains  the  very  iden- 
tical provision  mentioned  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit :  "  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
jiubhc  uses  without  just  compensation,"  and  this  has 
been  quoted  over  and  over  again,  and  relied  upon  as 
conclusive  that  the  legislature  cannot  act  in  this 
matter.  Who,  sir,  has  dreamed  of  taking  "  private 
property  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation?'' 
Docs  any  one  expect  that  the  state  shall  derive  any 
profit  or  emolument  from  the  slaves  ?  No,  sir,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  every  one  anticipate  that  a  heavy 
loss  will  fall  on  the  commonwealth,  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  species  of  property  to  a  foreign  shore  ?  The 
proposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  whether  the  state 
shall  take  the  slaves  for  public  uses,  but  this,  whether 
the  legislature  has  tlie  right  to  compel  the  owners  of 
slaves,  under  a  penalty,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
remove  the  future  increase  out  of  the  country.  'I'his, 
sir,  is  tlic  proposition  and  the  only  one  1  intend  to  dis- 
cuss. Is  the  power  to  compel  an  individual  to  remove 
his  property,  when  it  is  dangerous  to  the  community, 
unheard  of,  or  even  uncommon  ?  Is  it  not  exercised 
almost  every  day  by  our  njunicipal  authorities?  Let  a 
house  be  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  near  a  public 
street ;  let  it  be  tottering  and  in  danger  of  falling  on 
the  passers  by — is  there  no  power  to  control  it  ?  Are 
the  rights  of  properly  so  sacred  that  no  one  dare  in- 
terfere to  remove  it  ?  Are  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
people  to  be  jeoparded,  without  redress,  by  a  destruc- 
tive building  ot  this  nature?  No  sir,  the  town  autho- 
rities acting  upon  the  principle  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Brunswick,  so/us  pojmli  su/irnna  lei  cslo, 
will  soon  direct  the  police  officer  to  pull  it  down,  if  the 
owner  does  not  secure  it.  A  merchant  has  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  his  store.  Its  explosion 
would  endanger  the  tow  n.  Can  he  not  be  con)|)cllcd 
to  remove  it  to  a  place  of  safety  ?  He  may,  if  he  clioosc, 
jeopard  his  own  life  by  his  rashness,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  endanger  mine.  lie  may,  sir,  be  compelled  to 
remove  it;  the  public  security  requires  it,  and  that  is 
snpcrior  to  all  other  laws.  A  factory  in  a  town  is 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  hcaltli  of  the  citizens.  It 
may  be  abated  by  process  of  law.    Suppose,  sir,  a  ves- 


sel were  to  arrive  in  James  River  from  Europe  with  a 
cargo  infected  with  the  disease  that  is  now  ravaging 
a  portion  of  that  continent.  Suppose  it  were  so  tho- 
roughly impregnated  with  the  contagion,  that  it  could 
not  be  eradicated?  Think  you,  sir,  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond would  hesitate  to  throw  it  overboard  :  and  by 
what  law  would  they  be  protected  ?  The  one  I  have 
alluded  to — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — the  safety  of 
the  people ;  a  law  superior  to  the  right  of  property. 
Now,  sir,  let  us  examine  this  principle  in  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  in  debate.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  addressed  this  house,  that  slavery  already 
is  a  curse,  and  an  increasing  one.  That  it  has  been 
destructive  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  history,  with 
unerring  truth,  will  record.  That  its  future  increase 
will  create  intestine  commotion,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  time  then,  sir,  has  arrived  when  the  salis  populi 
applies,  and  every  consideration  of  patriotism  requires 
us  to  act  upon  it. 

This  principle,  thisfundamental  pri  nci  pie — the  safety 
of  the  people,  embraces  not  only  the  present  race,  but 
posterity  also.  The  gentleman  from  Brunswick,  with 
great  force  and  eloquence,  has  insisted  that  the  master 
has  property  not  only  in  the  female  slave,  but  in  the 
issue  ad  infinilum.  And,  sir,  wc  have  an  interest  not 
merely  in  our  own  welfare,  but  in  that  of  our  posterity. 
We  are  bound  to  legislate  for  them  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. This  principle  that  posterity  are  interested  in 
the  acts  of  their  ancestors,  is  recognized  in  the  bill  of 
rights,  in  the  very  first  section  of  it.  That  instrument 
is  hallowed  by  its  antiquity — by  the  double  confirma- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  dominion.  1  may  say  that  it 
is  superior  to  the  constitution  itself,  as  that  professes 
to  be  based  upon  the  bill  of  rights.  What  says  that 
instrument  ?  "  That  man  has  certain  unalienable  rights, 
of  which,  when  he  enters  into  society,  he  cannot  by 
any  compact  deprive  his  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
and  possessing  property,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety."  Has  slavery  interfered  with 
our  means  of  enjoying  life,  liberty,  property,  happiness 
and  safety  ?  Look  at  Southampton.  The  answer  is 
written  in  letters  of  blood  upon  the  floors  of  that  un- 
happy county.  Under  these  circumstances,  may  we 
not  enquire  into  the  right  of  our  ancestors  to  inflict 
this  curse  upon  us,  seeing  that  it  has  already  interfered 
so  essentially  with  the  first  article  in  the  bill  of  rights  ! 
But,  sir,  will  this  evil,  this  curse,  not  increase  ?  Will 
not  the  life,  liberty,  property,  happiness,  and  safety, 
of  those  who  may  come  after  us,  be  endangered  in  a 
stil!  greater  degree  by  it?  How,  then,  can  we  reconcile 
it  to  ourselves,  to  fasten  this  upon  them  ?  Do  we  not 
endanger  our  very  national  existence  by  entailing  sla- 
very upon  posterity  ? 

1  admit,  sir,  that  slaves,  and  their  increase,  also,  are 
property;  1  have  always  so  considered  them;  I  have 
argued  upon  the  assumption  that  they  arc  property ; 
but  I  insist  they  are  a  curse  to  the  land,  and  an  in- 
creasing curse,  which  the  legislature,  not  only  by  that 
law  which  is  superior  to  all  other  laws — the  public  safety 
— but  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights,  has  the 
power  to  remove. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Brunswick  very  emphati- 
cally asked, "  are  our  slaves  not  our  properly  ?"  and  the 
gentleman  from  Dinwiddle,  sustaining  this  position, 
said,  in  that  integrity  and  frankness  which  character- 
ise all  his  actions,  that  he  would  own  no  property,  re- 
specting which  he  was  afraid  to  show  iiis  title  paper. 
He  even  invited  discussion  upon  the  question  of  title  to 
slaves  as  property.  As  a  Virginian,  I  do  not  question 
the  master's  title  to  his  slave  ;  but  I  put  it  to  that  gen- 
tleman, as  a  man,  as  a  moral  man,  as  a  Christian  man, 
whether  he  has  not  same  douht  of  his  claim  to  his  slaves 
being  as  absolute  and  unqualified  as  that  toother  pro- 
perty ?  I  do  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any 
argument  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
remove  them,  which  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  shown, 
but  merely  to  call  his  attention  to  the  title,  that  if  a 
doubt  ns  to  that  should  be  created,  it  may  operate,  in 
some  measure,  in  withdrawing  opposition  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  slaves. — Let  us,  sir,  in  the  investigation 
of  this  title,  go  back  to  its  origin.  Whence  came  slaves 
into  this  country  ?  From  Africa.  Were  they  freemen 
there  ?  At  one  time  they  were.  How  came  they  to  be 
converted  into  slaves?  By  the  stratagems  of  war,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  the  conqueror:  lliey  were  vanquished 
in  battle,  sold  by  the  victorious  party  to  the  slave  trader, 
who  brought  them  to  our  shores,  and  disposed  of  them 


to  the  planter  of  Virginia.  Had  the  conqueror  an  ab- 
solute and  unqualified  right  to  them  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Campbell,  (Mr.  Daniel,)  in  arguing  this  part  of 
the  subject,  stated  that  ancient  authors  insisted  upon 
two  modes  by  which  a  freeman  might  become  a  slave, 
to  wit,  by  voluntary  compact  and  by  conquest,  but  he 
was  in  the  end  compelled  by  the  course  of  his  reason- 
ing, to  admit,  that  these  doctrines  have  been  exploded 
by  modern  writers.  If,  then,  liberty,  rightfully,  can- 
not be  converted  into  slavery,  may  [  not  question 
whether  the  title  of  the  master  to  the  slave  is  absolute 
and  unqualified,  and  beyond  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  In  general  cases,  the  derivative  title  cannot  be 
better  than  the  primitive.  If  the  warrior  had  no  ab- 
solute right  to  the  person  of  his  captive,  may  there 
not  be  some  doubt  whether  the  Virginia  planter  has  a 
better  ?  What,  sir,  would  be  thought  at  the  present 
day,  if  an  elephant  were  taken  by  force  or  fraud  from 
its  true  owner,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  brought  to 
our  country,  and  an  individual  knowing  of  the  circum- 
stance were  to  purchase  it  ?  Would  you  not  say  that 
he  participated  in  the  crime  ?  Would  not  the  old  adage 
"  that  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  as  bad  as  the  thief," 
apply  ?  And,  sir,  is  the  reasoning  different,  w'hen  the 
subject  is  a  human  being  ?  when  man  has  been  taken 
by  fraud  or  force  from  his  native  shore,  and  sold  in 
your  market It  may  be  said  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  slave  had  lost 
his  liberty.  I  hope  they  did  not.  It  will  in  some 
measure  extenuate  the  crime,  but  cannot  enhance  the 
title.  The  truth  is  that  our  ancestors  had  no  title  to 
this  property,  and  we  have  acquired  it  only  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,sanctioned  by  the  necessity  ofthe  case. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  length  of  time  has  created  a 
title.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  frigate  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  French  by  the  valour  and  skill  of  our 
gallant  tars,  after  having  been  bj-ought  into  port  was 
re-fitted  and  sailed  on  a  cruise ;  she  has  never  been 
heard  of  since.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  it  was 
now  announced  to  this  nation  that  that  ship  had  found- 
ered on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  her  crew,  or  a  part  of 
them,  were  alive  slaves  to  some  petty  monarch  on  that 
coast?  Think  you,  sir,  that  we  would  listen  to  the 
plea  of  length  of  time  ?  No — the  voice  of  a  mighty 
people,  with  resistless  force,  would  proclaim  that  free 
men  never  can  become  slaves,  and  the  hum  of  prepa- 
ration to  demand  our  long  lost  brethren  would  soon 
resound  throughout  the  land.  And,  sir,  but  for  the 
degradation  and  absence  of  nationality  in  Africa,  one 
ofthe  most  interesting  principles  of  international  law 
might  be  presented  to  the  American  people,  which  has 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  statesman.  A  prin- 
ciple that  would  be  advocated  by  the  good  and  the  wise 
throughout  the  universe.  Were  Africa  erected  into  a 
sovereign  and  independent  slate,  and  recognized  as  a 
nation  b^'  the  potentates  of  the  world,  to  make  a  demand 
upon  our  government  for  her  long  lost  and  enslaved 
children,  accompanied  with  a  recital  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  fraud  by  which  they  were  taken  from  their 
native  country,  it  would  present  a  claim  loo  strong  not 
to  be  discussed — a  demand  too  just  to  be  denied  by  the 
free-born  sons  of  N'irginia.  These  reflections  I  have 
thrown  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  tliat  if  masters 
of  slaves  should  perceive  some  defect  in  their  title,  they 
may  be  inclined  "  to  lot  them  go." 

The  gentleman  from  Dinwiddle  observed  that  the 
proposition  ofthe  gentleman  from  Harrison  (Mr.  Wil- 
hams,)  that  the  west  would  give  the  east  a  carte  blanche 
in  this  matter,  fell  upon  his  ear  like  soft  and  sweet 
music  in  the  silent  hour  of  midnight;  and,  sir,  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  pledge  of  the  gentleman  from  Camp- 
bell (Mr.  Rives,)  that  he  would  give  to  this  subject  his 
persevering  and  abiding  support,  came  like  love  upon 
ray  heart.  I  reciprocate  with  him  most  cordially  the 
pledge  and  promise  to  give  to  the  riddance  of  my  native 
state  of  this  curse,  m}'perseveringand  abiding  support. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  entered  into  but  few  statistical 
details;  the  cour.^c  of  my  argument,  I  trust,  made 
them  unnecessary.  One  estimate,  however,  I  will 
mention — it  is  this  :  that  if  the  slave  population  in- 
crease as  it  has  for  some  years  past,  in  the  year  1880, 
less  than  fifty  years  hence,  there  will  be  in  the  seven 
states  of  Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,and  Mississippi,  something  more  than 
five  millions  of  slaves,  of  which  Virginia  will  possess 
largely  upwards  of  a  million — an  amount  too  great,  too 
appalling  for  a  statesman  not  to  apprehend  some  danger 
from, 
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(Continued  from  page  ICO.) 

I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  a  desire  to  do  a 
great  stroke  of  business,  get  great  riches,  and 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  is  as  much 
some  men's  besetting  sin,  as  ever  the  love  of 
strong  drink  has  been  that  of  others:  but 
where  the  temptation  is  yielded  to,  which  of 
these  do  we  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  sin- 
ner— he,  whose  mind  and  faculties  are  so  be- 
sotted with  strong  drink,  that  he  is  rendered 
thereby  unequal  to  the  performance  of  either 
his  civil  or  religious  duties  ;  or  he,  in  whom 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  an  overcharge 
of  business,  and  a  desire  to  make  a  splendid 
appearance  in  the  world  ?  This  must  disquali- 
fy for  a  faithful  discharge  of  those  duties,  when 
the  mind  and  spiritual  faculties  of  any  person 
are  so  benumbed  and  overcome,  if  not  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  yet  with  the  cares 
and  gratifications  of  this  life,  (Luke  xxi.  34,) 
with  the  love  of  his  gold  and  silver,  houses 
and  lands,  so  intent  on  his  mortgages  and 
bonds,  his  interest,  and  compound  interest, 
trying  to  make  a  heaven  here  below ;  whilst 
in  this  state  of  mind,  is  there  not  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  his  religious  per- 
formances and  offerings  are  made,  like  the 
niggard's,  grudgingly;  scarcely  at  his  place 
set  apart  for  religious  worship  in  due  time ; 
with  his  heart  so  full  of  the  world,  so  much 
like  the  inn  of  old,  that  there  is  no  room,  no 
fit  place  for  his  Saviour  there  ;  it  is  no  marvel 
that  such  should  be  thus  spending  the  time 
they  profess  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  to  little 
or  no  benefit  to  themselves,  or  others  they 
are  in  religious  connexion  with.  I  am  aware 
the  former  character,  is,  with  men  deemed  the 
most  immoral ;  but  if  our  minds  are  unfitted 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious duties,  whether  such  disqualification 
proceeds  from  the  love  of  gold  and  worldly 
splendour,  or  of  strong  drink,  1  believe  the 
crime  is  still  heinous  in  the  Divine  estimation. 
J  hope  I  may  in  truth  say  I  have  not  been 
wanting,  at  times,  in  endeavouring  to  cast  a 
veil  of  charity  over  the  conduct  of  such,  who, 
it  is  evident,  have  become  in  this  way  Satan's 
bond  slaves,  wedded  to  the  treasures  and 
splendour  of  this  world  ;  and  at  such  times, 
my  heart  has  been  sad  on  their  account,  under 
an  assurance,  that  whatsoever  our  temptations 
and  besetments  may  be, or  our  dangers  through 
the  evil  example  of  others,  to  whose  company 
we  may  be  unavoidably  exposed,  if  we  are  but 
willing  to  resist  and  seek  for  Divine  help  to 
overcome  them,  both  he,  who  covets  great 
trade,  great  riches,  and  to  make  a  figure  of 
splendour  in  the  world,  as  well  as  he  who  co- 
vets strong  drink,  will  then  experience  a  sure 
'  way  to  be  cast  up  in  due  time  by  the  Lord, 
for  his  merciful  escape  from  this  otherwise 
impassable  gulph,  between  him  and  an  eternal 
resting-place  with  the  righteous;  for  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  neither  drunkards  nor 
covetous,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
(1st  Cor.  vi.  10;)  and  again,  that  "without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  But  if 
we  will  continue  to  harden  our  hearts  against 
I  the  holy  intimations  and  offers  of  restraining 


love,  that  thus  in  mercy  follow  us,  we  must 
expect  to  wander  into  the  many  byeways,  and 
crooked  paths  of  the  enemy  of  our  soul's  peace; 
and  shall  be  making  for  ourselves  a  labyrinth, 
which  we  never  may  clearly  escape  from,  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  the  case  of 
many  that  are  gone  before  us.  Restraint  must 
be  submitted  to  by  those  who  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus:  not  only  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  our  trade  and  business,  but  also 
in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  outward  blessings, 
which  he  has  in  mercy  given  us,  richly  to 
enjoy  :  and  that  mode  of  getting  a  livelihood 
avoided,  which  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  the 
pure,  peaceable,  and  self-denying  path,  and  to 
foster  the  contrary  disposition  in  ourselves  or 
others. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  let  out,  and  de- 
sires increase  after  wealth  and  worldly  great- 
ness, it  becomes  indifferent  as  to  consequences, 
neither  fearing  the  overcharge  of  quantity,  nor 
properly  regarding  the  quality  of  business. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  many  in  those  seasons 
of  sore  conflict  which  commerce  has,  at  times 
of  later  years,  experienced,  had  they  willingly 
and  timely  yielded  to  those  divine  intimations 
they  had  been  favoured  with  ;  for  I  believe  that 
none  ever  were  suffered  to  turn  aside  from  the 
path  of  safety,  totally  ignorant  thereof,  but 
that  in  the  beginning  of  their  erring  and  stray- 
ing, the  witness  for  G.od  followed  them,  and 
at  times  smote  them;  but  if  we  will  disregard 
its  invitations  and  secret  monitions,  it  is  then 
most  just  on  the  part  of  Almighty  God,  to 
leave  us  to  the  power  and  insinuations  of 
Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  who  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience.  (Eph. 
ii.  2.)  Yet  even  whilst  thus  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  evil  one,  such  may  continue  to 
make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  as  to  a  profes- 
sion of  religion,  and  to  be  very  tenacious  re- 
specting some  externals,  as  were  the  Pharisees, 
(Matt,  xxiii.  23  ;)  things  comparable  to  the 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin  ;  and  in  which  Satan 
will  not  oppose  them,  so  long  as  they  rest 
satisfied  herewith,  and  continue  to  rebel 
against  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  their  souls, 
(Job.  xxiv.  13,)  refusing  to  submit  to  the  heart- 
cleansing  operation  of  God's  word  and  power, 
which  alone  can  effectually  cleanse  the  inside 
of  the  cup  and  platter.  (Matt,  xxiii.  25,  26.) 

Happy,  I  say,  had  it  been  for  many,  had 
they  timely  attended  to  the  pure  limitations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  own  souls,  in  their 
trade,  and  in  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  out- 
ward gifts  ;  who  now  are,  through  this  neglect, 
plunged,  with  their  families,  into  accumulated 
difliculties,  and  unlooked  for  distress  ;  and  re- 
specting whom,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle 
has  been  verified — "  ihey  that  will  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition."  "  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows."  (1  Tim.  vi.  10.)  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  such  disgraceful  failures  in 
the  discharge  of  just  debts  should  so  sorrow- 
fully prevail  with  those  who  are  making  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  name,  when  their  con- 


duct has  been  so  opposed  to  their  profession' 
which  demands  of  such  that  they  be  men  fear- 
ing God,  and  hating  coveiousness  ?  (Exod. 
xviii.  21.)  How  opposite  is  this  disposition  of 
mind,  (the  love  of  the  world,)  to  that  warfare 
which  the  true  Christian  should  daily  maintain  ! 
For  as  this  is  brought  about  in  us,  and  abode 
in,  the  mind  as  much  dreads,  the  approach  of 
any  of  Satan's  gilded  baits,  as  if  surprised  by 
any  venemous  creature  whose  wound  is  fatal; 
because,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  beguiled 
by  him,  spiritual  death  will  surely  follow.  And 
there  is  ground  for  believing,  that  this  has 
been  sorrowfully  verified  by  not  a  few  who 
had  given  proof  that  they  were  the  visited 
children  of  the  Lord  our  God;  having  cove- 
nanted with  him,  and  for  a  time  evidently 
confirmed  their  covenants  by  sacrifice ;  but 
who,  for  want  of  continuing  to  ask  wisdom 
daily,  (James  i.  5,)  to  go  in  and  out  with  ac- 
ceptance before  the  Lord,  (who  still  fails  not 
to  grant  liberally  to  those  who  thus  ask  of 
him,)  have  given  the  riches  and  greatness  of 
this  world  the  preference  ;  and  if  they  have 
been  suffered  to  obtain  their  heart's  desire,  it 
has  been  evident,  that  which  they  have  covet- 
ed did-not  come  alone,  but  was  attended  by  its 
never-failing  companion.  Those  who  covet 
an  evil  coi'etousness,  (Habb.  ii.  9,)  must  ex- 
pect to  possess  leanness  of  soul ;  the  sorrow- 
ful consequences  of  which  will  be,  unfruitful- 
ness  towards  God  ;  which,  although  it  rriay  ap- 
pear to  be  very  slow  in  its  gradations,  yet, 
sucii  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  take  place, 
whatsoever  they  may  have  known  aforetime 
of  an  enlargement  of  heart  towards  God,  and 
the  cause  of  our  Holy  Redeemer.  For  when 
the  door  of  the  heart  is  open  towards  cove- 
tousness  and  the  love  of  this  world,  its  plea- 
sures and  gratifications,  and  there  is  a  stum- 
bling at  the  cross  of  Christ,  (Gal.  vi.  14,) 
refusing  to  become  crucified  unto  the  world, 
and  the  world  unto  us  ;  this  love  of  God  once 
known  and  felt,  in  time  takes  its  departure, 
and  leaves  in  the  soul  an  awful,  aching  void. 

Consider  from  whence  the  determination 
proceeds  which  many  have  ventured  upon 
making,  this  willingness  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  that  should  be  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them  in  order  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  wealth, 
and  the  making  a  splendid  appearance  in  the 
world — to  add  ten  thousand  to  ten  thousand, 
double  it,  and  treble  it  again,  if  possible.  Let 
these  things  speak  for  themselves :  can  they 
proceed  from  any  other  disposition  than  the 
love  of  the  world  1  Oh  !  let  such  who  are  pro- 
fessing to  be  called  by  the  Lord's  name,  of 
whatever  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tians they  may  be,  (for  it  is  for  such  1  feel 
so  deeply  interested,)  consider  whether  the 
Apostle's  declaration  be  not  true,  (as  to  them,) 
that  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them. 
(1  John  ii.  15.)  For  many  years  it  has  ap- 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  character 
of  any  professing  the  Christian  name,  that  when 
summoned  from  works  to  rewards,  it  has  been 
found  they  have  left  large  sums  of  money 
behind  them  of  their  own  accumulation.  Oh  ! 
what  a  cloud  has  it  brought  over  their  best 
actions,  however  conspicuous  they  may  have 
stood  in  the  religious  society  they  have  been 
in  communion  with.    Oh  !  the  sorrowful  feel- 
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ings  which  have  clothed  my  mind  on  account 
of  such,  language  fails  me  to  set  forth.  I  find 
that,  if  my  feeble  efforts  are  accepted,  the 
whole  council  given  me  must  be  imparted. 
(Acts.  XX.  27.)  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
criminate  those  who  leave  large  property  be- 
hind them,  which  they  came  to  by  inheritance  ; 
but  even  when  this  is  the  case,  great  care  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  such,  that  a  righteous 
distribution  is  made  of  it  at  their  death,  which 
I  believe  would  be  more  conducive  to  their 
peace,  when  about  to  leave  this  world,  than  if 
they  had  left  their  property,  in  large  sums, 
where  it  did  not  appear  to  be  needed.  He 
that  oppresseth  the  poor,  to  increase  his  riches, 
and  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich,  shall  surely  come 
to  want.  (Prov.  xxii.  16.)  Let  these  considera- 
tions have  due  weight  with  us,  that  by  a  right 
distribution  of  our  property,  we  may  be  pre- 
served from  embittering  our  last  moments. 
The  idea  may  be  new  to  some,  but  it  has  long- 
been  my  belief,  that  we  shall  be  made  as  much 
accountable  for  the  righteous  disposal  of  our 
property  when  we  leave  this  world,  as  we  are 
for  the  right  use  of  it  whilst  we  have  it  in  our 
possession. 

Some  profess  to  say,  when  remonstrated 
with  on  these  subjects,  that  they  are  at  a  loss 
to  define  the  word  "  enough"  of  this  world's 
goods:  this  difficulty,  I  am  fully  of  the  mind, 
solely  rests  with  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 
through  an  unwillingness  to  have  their  wants 
circumscribed  by  that  power  which  is  from 
above ;  and  in  the  next,  for  want  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  have  this  word  defined  for  them  by 
that  wisdom  which  is  competent  to  direct  in 
this,  as  any  other  important  step  in  life.  It  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  the  body,  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  its  comfort  and  conveniences, 
especially  for  old  age  ;  and  that  we  may  rather 
be  helpful  to  others,  than  require  their  help; 
and  also  to  put  our  children  in  a  way  to  get 
their  living  by  moderate  industry,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  sucii  of  them  who  may  not  be  in  a 
capacity  to  keep  themselves.  When  a  kind 
Providence  has  entrusted  to  us  so  much  as 
may  answer  all  these  lawful  purposes,  if,  after 
this,  there  remains  a  disposition  to  accumulate, 
then,  I  believe,  should  we  give  way  to  such 
disposition,  wc  are  violating  that  command  of 
the  Divine  Master,"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,"  (^Matt.  vi.  19;)  and  are 
giving  full  proof  where  our  hearts  are.  Not 
that  I  apprehend  it  would  be  better  for  all  who 
have  attained  this  competency  to  quit  their 
trades  and  occu[)ations,  because  some  may  be 
more  in  the  way  of  their  duty  in  continuing  to 
pursue  them  honourably  ;  when,  besides  intro- 
ducing deserving  persons  as  their  successors, 
they  may  be  the  means  of  helping  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  the  infirm  who  frequently 
are  obliged  to  labour  under  extreme  pain  and 
suffering,  and  such  who, although  industriously 
disposed,  cannot  succeed  in  whatever  they 
may  undertake  as  masters  for  themselves; — 
but  there  must  be  no  adding  to  the  enough  on 
their  own  account,  lest  that  enoutih,  which 
has  been  mercifully  dispensed,  be  taken  away 
again  ;  for,  "covet  all,  lose  all,"  has  been,  1 
believe,  the  reward  of  such  conduct. 

(To  be  conlluued.) 


From  the  Verrjont  Clironicle. 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  l)een  engaged  in  conversation,  for 
several  hours,  will)  a  gentleman  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  religious  principle,  a  native  of  this 
state,  afterwards,  for  five  years,  a  slave  holder 
in  Mississippi,  and  now  a  resident  at  Melamo- 
ras,  in  Mexico.  He  has  resided  in  that  repub- 
lic for  about  ten  years,  and  is  personally  ac- 
quainted in  most  of  the  Mexican  states.  Our 
conversation  turned  principally  en  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  that  country.  The  fact  that 
slavery  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  their 
declaration  of  iride[)endence  was  announced 
in  the  newspapers;  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  such  minute  account  of  the  circumstances, 
mode,  and  result  of  the  transaction,  as  ren- 
dered the  information  of  much  value.  Be- 
lieving that  the  subject  would  interest  our 
readers,  and  even  hoping  that  it  might  excite 
inquiry,  and  eventually  throw  some  light  upon 
the  path  whicli  our  countrymen  must  pursue 
to  escape  from  tiie  evils  of  slavery,  we  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  our  informant  to  lay 
the  substance  of  our  conversation  before  the 
public. 

In  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  Afri- 
cans had  been  introduced,  purchased  and  iield, 
as  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  northern  provinces,  the  slaves  were,  at 
least  generally,  of  Indinn  extraction.  They 
were  surrounded,  too,  by  a  state  of  society 
less  enlightened  and  less  virtuous  than  that  of 
our  slave  holders.  Civil  government  was  less 
understood,  and  less  effectually  administered. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, a  law  was  passed  by  the  general 
government,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
througliout  the  Mexican  Republic.  Each  of 
the  provinces,  now  states,  arranged  the  details 
of  the  process  of  emanci[)rilion  for  itself,  but 
the  principles,  and  in  all  important  respects, 
the  details,  were  every  where  the  same,  and 
substantially  these. 

The  master  at  once  opened  an  account  with 
each  of  his  servants,  like  tlie  following: 

LoTT  Gary  to  ,  Dr. 

Jan.  1,  1810.  To  cash  paid  for  yourself,  |p600 


Do.  for  Mary,  your  wile,  400 

Do.  for  Joliti,  your  son,  200 

22.  To  calico  for  Mary,  2 
Feb.  1.            To  cash  for  schooling 

your  children,  6 

20.            To  lost  6  days,  1 

March  29.       To  beef,  3 


SI,211 


Cr. 

April  1,  1810.   By  3  months'  labor,  at 

jJ6  per  month,  g]8 
Do.  of  Mary,  at  <?4,  12 
Do.  of  John,  at  $2,  6 


p6 

Here  the  original  debt  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ^1211,  and  the  balance  due  to  the  mas- 
ter at  the  end  of  three  monllis,  is  175.  At 
this  rate,  the  whole  debt  will  be  paid,  and  the 
whole  family  redeemed,  in  twelve  years.  The 
actual  result  was  that  the  great  body  of  those 


who  had  been  slaves  were  out  of  debt  in  a 
shorter  lime. 

Till  the  debt  is  paid,  the  servant  is  required 
by  law  to  continue  on  the  hacienda  (plantation)- 
and  labour  as  formerly.  VV  hile  thus  employed, 
he  is  entitled  to  his  rations,  which  are  a  little 
less  than  half  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  per 
week.  If  he  wishes  for  more  or  other  food, 
it  is  furnished  by  the  master  and  charged  in 
his  account.  The  same  of  all  the  other  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life.  Lest  the  mas- 
ter should  take  advantage  of  the  improvidence 
of  the  servant,  to  keep  him  always  in  debt,  it 
is  enacted  that  the  charges  for  supplies  for  a 
specified  time  shall  never  exceed  half  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  family  for  that 
time,  and  any  charge  above  that  amount  is  ab- 
solutely void  in  law. 

The  master  has  no  power  to  punish  his  ser- 
vant, in  any  manner  whatever.  Tiie  duties  of 
the  servant  are  fixed  by  law,  as  definitely  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  and  magistrates 
are  appointed  in  every  neighbourhood,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enfoicing  them.  If  the 
servant  is  in  any  way  worthy  of  punishment, 
the  master  complains  to  the  magistrate,  who 
investigates  the  matter,  and  takes  the  necessa- 
ry measures  to  insure  good  conduct.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  master  neglects  his  duly, 
the  servant  has  the  same  means  of  enforcing 
its  perfi)rmance. 

Among  the  other  duties  of  the  master,  he  is 
required  to  furnish  those  on  his  [)lantation  with 
suitable  means  of  literary,  nrioral  and  religious 
instruction;  and  so  generally  do  the  servants 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  that  nearly 
all  the  rising  generation  will  be  tolerably  versed 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

If  any  servant,  whose  debts  are  unpaid, 
wishes  to  leave  the  hacienda  to  which  he  be- 
longs, he  may  demand  of  the  master  a  written 
statement  of  liis  account;  and  if  he  can  per- 
suade any  person  to  advance  the  sum  due,  the 
master  is  obliged  to  receive  it,  and  the  servant 
is  transferred  to  him  who  advanced  the  money. 
Similar  transfers  take  place  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  master,  but  never  without  the 
consent  of  liie  servant.  When  his  debts  are 
paid,  tiie  servant  may  leave  the  hacienda  if  he 
choose.-',  or  remain  upon  it,  if  the  owner  sees 
fit  to  em[)li)y  him;  but  whether  he  remains 
there  or  removes  to  another,  the  mutual  duties 
of  master  and  servant  continue  the  same,  and 
there  is  the  same  system  of  laws  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  them. 

As  the  result  of  this  system,  the  servants 
paid  up  their  debts,  purchase  money  and  all, 
in  a  few  years.    During  the  process,  they  ac- 
quired habits  of  forethought  and  economy. 
The  iiope  of  bettering  their  condition  gave  a 
spritig  (o  their  minds,  and  elevation  to  their 
whole  characters.    Thus  they  were  fitted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty,  by  the  very 
process  of  acquiring  it.    Meanwhile,  the  des- 
potic character  of  slavery  is  changed  into  the 
conciliating  form  of  parental  oversight.  The 
master,  when  the  servant  aks  for  supplies 
which  he  ought  not  to  ha-  e,  commonly  saysJ 
"My  SON,  you  cannot  afford  it.    Such  atiM 
such  purchases  are  more  suitable."  Tha 
grudge  which  the  slave  naturally  bears  him 
master  gives  way  to  filial  confidence,  and  botll 
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parties  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the 
same  family.  Generally,  when  freed  from 
debt,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  their  residence, 
servants  have  chosen  to  remain  on  the  hacien- 
da to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Some 
have  purchased  small  building  lots,  and  erected 
houses  on  them;  but  more  generally,  the  ex- 
cess of  their  wages  over  their  expenditures  is 
laid  up  in  cash. 

Our  informant  thinks  the  example  of  Mexico 
invaluable  to  the  United  States.  He  thinks 
our  situation,  both  as  an  establislied  and  well 
regulated  civil  government,  and  in  respect  to 
the  character  of  masters  and  slaves,  much  more 
favourable  to  the  success  of  such  an  ex|)eri- 
ment  than  theirs  was.  He  declares,  without 
hesitation,  that,  were  he  again  a  planter  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  laws  of  the  state  would 
permit,  he  would  immediately  commence  the 
manumission  of  his  slaves  on  the  Mexican 
system,  and  has  no  doubt  of  a  beneficial  re- 
sult. 

We  asked  him  one  question,  which  we  were 
almost  ashamed  to  ask,  and  are  now  almost 
ashamed  to  record;  but  degrading  as  is  the 
thought  of  introducing  such  considerations,  on 
a  subject  which  involves  the  mental  and  moral 
well  being  of  millions,  we  think  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  remove  an  objection  which  will 
exist  and  have  its  influence  in  minds  that  are 
quite  ashamed  to  avow  it.  We  asked  him, 
whether  any  planter  had  been  made  poor  by 
the  tepfninalion  of  slavery.  He  at  once  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  stated  that  the 
plantations  were  now  worth  more  than  the 
plantations  with  the  slaves  on  them  formerly 
were.  No  one  has  been  made  poorer  by  it. 
It  has  given  property  to  the  servant,  and  in- 
creased the  riciies  of  the  master. 

The  justice  of  charging  the  slaves  with  their 
purchase  money,  how  (he  amount  of  that 
charge  is  to  be  determined,  and  what  modifi- 
cations the  system  needs  to  adapt  it  to  our 
soutiiern  states,  are  subjects  on  which  we 
shall  not  at  present  speak.  We  commend  the 
whole  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  our  citizens,  whom  it  most 
nearly  concerns. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

I^AXGUAGE. 

That  language  was  not  merely  of  human 
contrivance,  but  was  originally  the  gift  of  God, 
is  ap[)arent  from  the  ciicumstance,  that  before 
there  was  a  help-meet  found  for  Adam,  or  any 
created  rational  being  with  whom  he  could 
hold  conversation,  "  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them,  and  vviiatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  nan)e 
thereof."  Like  all  other  gifts  of  the  Creator, 
it  was  pure,  and  the  channel  of  truth.  And 
however  man  may  have  perverted  this  gift,  the 
disciple  of  our  Lord  is  bound  under  a  fearful 
responsibility  to  use  it  only  according  to  its 
original  design.  Our  Saviour  says,  "That 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment; 
for  by  thy  words  thou  slialt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shall  be  condemned."  (Matt. 


xii.  56,  57.)  The  aposlle  admonishes  Titus 
to  use  "  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemn- 
ed," and  Timothy,  "  to  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in 
faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

']'he  ground  then  is  very  manifest  on  which 
is  founded  the  testimony  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, respecting  plainness  of  speech,  and 
avoiding  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world. 
We  keep  to  that  sound  speech,  and  to  the 
form  of  sound  words  used  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles.  Let  no  one  think  light  of  this 
matter,  for  the  apostle  James  says,  "If  any 
man  oflTend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
n)an,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body." 

Now  seeing  it  is  undeniable  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  is  a  perfect  example  unto  us,  that  form 
of  speech  must  be  correct  which  has  his  uni- 
form sanction.  And  as  it  regards  the  use  of 
titles  of  compliment,  our  Lord  says  "The 
Pharisees  love  greetings  in  the  markets,  and 
to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be 
not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And 
call  no  man  your  Father  upon  the  earth:  for 
one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Nei- 
ther be  ye  called  Masters,  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Cliri&t."  (Matt,  xxiii.  7 — ^^10.) 
Having  then  this  pointed  testimony  against  the 
Pharisees  assuming  to  themselves  such  titles 
of  honour  and  distinction,  we  cannot  make 
use  of  similar  epithets,  without  an  evident 
breach  of  our  Lord's  commandment.  F. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  QUAKER  FIRJK-SIDE. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  must,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  be 
looked  for  within  themselves,  and  in  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Forbidden  to  participate  in  the 
vain  amusements  of  the  woild,  to  foster  un- 
holy imaginings  by  luxurious  living,  and  de- 
praved appetites  by  intem[)erate  draughts,  tbej 
are  predisposed  to  cheerfulness,  though  re- 
strained from  boisterous  mirth:  and  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  rational  recreations  of  a  well 
organized  family  of  our  Society,  it  is  necessary 
to  close  the  shutters  to  the  world,  and  behold 
the  different  branches  of  it  assembled  in  the 
evening  circle. 

Tn  this  city,  there  are. in  many  families  very 
pleasant  specimens  of  the  Quaker  fireside, 
where  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters 
meet,  after  the  more  active  employments  of  the 
day  are  over, 

 "  To  beguile  the  time, 

"  Not  waste  it," 

in  such  manner  as  seems  best  suited  to  the 
different  tastes  of  individuals.  The  females, 
for  in  all  that  it  is  useful  or  agreeable  in  do- 
mestic life  they  have  a  conspicuous  share,  are 
busily  occupied,  with  the  needle  or  the  book — 
the  aged  sire  (if  such  there  be)  comfortably 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
passing  occurrences  bring  to  mind  events  of 
by-gone  years,  giving  from  the  t'ount  of  expe- 
rience, lessons  from  the  past  as  land-marks  to 
the  future; — brothers  have  brought  home  some 
valuable  and  unexceptionable  production  of 
literature,  which,  by  consent  of  all  present  is 
read  aloud,  while 

"  Mute  atteation  lists  the  words  rehearsed." 


There  is  always  a  welcome  and  a  chair  for 
any  one  of  congenial  habits  and  dispositions, 
who  may  chance  to  step  in;  but  if  the  footsteps 
of  an  apprentice,  whose  parents  and  relatives 
are  far  away,  should  be  bent  hither,  there  is  an 
especial  care  and  interest  exerted  that  he  may 
refer  to  the  visit  with  pleasure,  and  be  induced 
to  renew  it,  that  finding  all  innocent  enjoyment 
within  our  borders,  he  may  not  be  tempted 
to  wander  from  the  pastures  of  the  flock.  This 
is  a  Christian  care  and  a  most  important  obli- 
gation. Youths  from  the  country  are  in  an 
especial  manner  entitled  to  the  rights  of  fra- 
ternity in  the  families  of  exercised  Friends,  and 
much  good  has,  and  more  may  be  done,  by 
bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  Christian 
family  discipline.  This  is  a  subject  I  have 
much  at  heart;  and  I  have  been  led  to  fear,  nay 
I  know,  that  the  mere  visits  of  a  committee  to 
an  individual  when  a  certificate  is  brought 
from  a  distance,  is  not  all  that  is  required,  and 
the  best  advice  given  on  such  an  occasion  may 
be  unavailing  without  something  more.  The 
doors  of  concerned  Friends  must  be  opened 
to  such,  and  they  invited  to  enter. 

It  is  pleasing  to  behold,  as  age  increases,  the 
enjoyments  of  heads  of  families  more  and 
more  centering  in  home.  I  do  not  mean,  in 
seeking  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  their 
station,  for  it  behoves  all  to  employ  their  ta- 
lent uniil  the  Master  calls  for  it,  but  a  W'ith- 
drawing  from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  tiie  world, 
from  things  that  have  hitherto  perhaps  too 
much  interested  them,  and  loosening  as  it  were 
the  cords  that  bind  to  earth,  until  they  are  en- 
abled to  say,  "  1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation, 
O  God." 

As  the  time  for  rest  approaclies  in  a  family 
circle  thus  oi-ganized,  and  especially  after  the 
reading  of  some  judicious  book  has  been  con- 
cluded, a  quietness  will  sometimes  gradually 
spread  over  the  liille  gathering;  one  by  one, 
the  females  lay  aside  their  work,  the  books  of 
the  males  are  closed,  inward  and  outward 
stillness  prevails,  and  the  mind  is  sweetly  drawn 
to  the  source  and  centre  of  all  good,  while  the 
inward,  and  perhaps  the  vocal  voice  of  thanks- 
giving ascends.  How  beautiful  a  close  to  a 
well-spent  day  !  X. 

THE  POWER  OF  MEMORY. 
Seneca  says  he  could  in  his  youth  repeat 
a  thousand  names  in  the  same  order  as  they 
were  read  to  him.  Themistocles  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Persian  language  in  a  year's 
time.  Mithridates  understood  as  many  lan- 
guages as  he  commanded  nations,  that  is,  no 
less  than  twenty-two.  Cyrus  retained  the 
name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army.  Tully 
says  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  oration  for  Liga- 
rius,  that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  but  an 
injury.  A  girl  at  a  Sabbath  evening  school 
at  the  north,  repeated  the  119th  Psalm  in 
prose  without  a  mistake.  A  blind  man  who 
lived  in  the  town  of  Stirling  could  repeat  the 
whole  Bible,  which  he  acquired  by  hearing 
children  reading  it  at  school.  He  used  to 
say,  that  if  he  heard  any  thing  read  twice  he 
never  forgot  it.  But,  though  he  could  repeat 
the  Bible,  he  seemed  very  ignorant  of  its 
great  truths,  and  not  aware  of  their  value, 
fllr.  Wesley  remarks,  "  Thomas  Walsh  was  so 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  if  he 
was  questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  word 
in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  he  could  tell,  after  a  little  pause, 
not  only  how  often  one  or  the  other  occurred 
in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant  in  every 
place." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Richard  Humphreys,  who  died  on  the  5th 
ult.  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Tortola.  His 
parents,  who  were  respected  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  dying  while  he  was  in  his 
boyhood,  he  was  sent  to  this  country  to  be  ed- 
ucated in  compliance  with  their  wishes.  At 
an  early  age  he  married  and  settled  in  this  city. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  his  ardent  feelings  and  vivacious  disposi- 
tion, influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  indu- 
ced him  to  join  a  military  company,  and  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  serve  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  American  army.  Soon  after,  re- 
suming his  usual  avocations,  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  renew  the  convictions  of  his 
youth,  and  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
Happily  yielding  to  these  impressions,  he  be- 
came qualified  by  a  lite  of  self-denial  and  de- 
dication to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  to  be 
a  useful  member  of  society; — acceptably  fill- 
ing the  stations  of  an  overseer  and  elder.  In 
his  habits  simple  but  not  penurious — in  his 
charities  liberal  and  unostentatious — in  social 
intercourse  courteous,  cheerful  and  instructive. 
During  'he  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  fre- 
quently confined  by  indisposition,  but  when  his 
health  would  permit,  he  was  an  animating  and 
sympathizing  visitor  to  those,  who  like  himself 
were  suffering  under  tiie  accumulated  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  In  a  word,  taught  by  the  things 
which  he  had  suffered,  and  obedient  to  the 
manifestations  of  duty,  he  was  mercifully  ena- 
bled to  set  an  example  of  Christian  meekness 
and  watchfulness — to  maintain  a  conscience 
void  of  off'ence  toward  God  and  toward  man. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  sustained 
a  severe  injury  by  a  fall,  which  produced  ex- 
treme suffering.  Throughout  this  afflicting 
scene,  he  was  preserved  in  great  calmness,  re- 
posing in  full  confidence  upon  Him  who  had 
said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
To  a  Friend  who  remarked  that  his  sufferings 
must  be  great,  he  replied,  "  my  pains  are  very 
grievous,  it  is  indeed  a  great  affliction — may  1 
have  patience  granted  me  to  bear  it  without 
murmuring:  I  am  a  poor  weak  creature,  and 
have  nothing  of  my  own  to  depend  upon:  My 
reliance  is  on  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
my  dear  Redeemer — if  it  was  not  so,  how 
miserable  should  I  now  be."  "  I  have  been 
followed,"  he  said,  upon  another  occasion,  "  by 
a  merciful  God  all  my  life  long;  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  what  would  have  become  of  me !" 
"  Suffer  me  to  kneel  at  thy  holy  foot-stool,  and 
there  give  thanks,  with  high  praises  to  thee 
and  thy  dear  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .Icsus 
Christ,  in  whom  I  trust."  l  o  a  Friend  who 
enquired  if  lie  had  any  message  to  send  lo 
some  Friends  who  were  much  interested  in 
him,  he  replied,  "  Communicate  my  love  to 
them  in  the  blessed  gospel  which  is  above  all, 
and  tell  them  I  trust,  through  the  mercy,  mer- 


its, compassion  and  intercession  of  my  dear 
Redeemer,  that  1  shall  ascend."  The  day 
previous  to  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  this  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.  He  has 
been  my  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
MARCH. 
The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last. 

With  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies, 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild  stormy  montli !  in  praise  of  thee  ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands  again, 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  tliou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And  in  thy  reign  pf  blast  and  storm. 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day. 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm. 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills, 

And  the  full  springs  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills. 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But,  in  thy  sternest  frown,  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies. 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 

When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

Bryant. 


THE  rRIEBTP. 

THIRD  MONTH,  3,  1832. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  numbers  of  our  present 
volume,  we  inserted  the  first  chapter  of"  Hers- 
cliel's  admirable  preliminary  discourse,  on  the 
study  of  Natural  Philosophy."  To  day  we 
commence  the  publication  of  part  of  the  3d 
chapter  of  the  same  work,  which  will  be  found 
imbued  with  the  philosophic  temper  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  so  conspicuous  in  our  former  ex- 
tract. The  enlarged  application  of  the  princi- 
ples and  discoveries  of  Natural  Philosophy  to 
the  promotion  of  our  comforts  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  general  civilization,  forms  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  present 
age.  Science  in  all  its  branches  is  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  improvement  of  (he  physical  condi- 
tion of  man,  and  its  principles  and  results  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  popular  enquirers. 

Ilcrschell  belongs  to  a  class  of  philosophers 
embracing  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  now 
living  in  England,  who  are  desirous  of  improv- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral,  conjointly  with 
the  physical  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  in- 
fusing into  all  scientific  enquiries  that  Christian 
temper  and  spirit,  which  explores  the  works  of 
nature  vvith  reverence  for  their  great  Author, 
and  witii  a  desire  to  render  the  bounties  of 
his  creation  subservient  to  the  good  of  his  ra- 
tional creatures.  In  proportion  as  such  a  spirit 
prevails,  not  only  will  the  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  visible  things  rapidly  increase, 
l)ut  a  kindred  feeling  willlead to  a  closer  study 
of  the  structure  and  designs  of  social  society:  the 
moral  improvement  of  our  species  will  be  more 


earnestly  and  sedulously  pursued,  and  the  way 
be  more  and  more  opened,  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  that  blessed  religion  which  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  a  majority  of  our  readers,  are  in 
unison  with  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  late  de- 
bates in  the  Virginia  legislature,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  belief 
that  we  do  but  conform  to  their  wishes,  in  pre- 
senting them  pretty  copiously  with  quotations 
from  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
We  have  had  in  reserve  several  marked  for  the 
purpose,  one  of  which,  inserted  to-day,  for 
manly  freedom,  and  liberahty  of  sentiment,  is 
among  the  most  remarkable.  The  argument 
against  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  with  its 
happy  illustrations,  cannot  be  evaded.  By  the 
annexed  paragraph  it  will  be  seen  that  Mary- 
land is  about  to  adopt  measures  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia,  as  announced  in  our  paper  of  last 
week. 

"  Free  Negroes  and  Slaves  in  Maryland. — 
We  have  read  with  much  interest  an  abstract 
of  the  bill  reported  to  the  Maryland  house  of 
delegates  on  the  15th  inst.  on  the  subject  of 
free  negroes  and  slavery.  It  makes  upwards 
of  two  columns  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  bill  itself,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  extended  at  least  to  34  sections. 
Its  leading  provisions  we  will  endeavour  to  state 
in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place  it  enacts 
that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  emigrate  to, 
or  settle  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  ultimate  liability  to  he  sold  as  a 
slave.  2.  That  after  the  first  of  June  next,  no 
slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  state,  either  for 
sale  or  to  reside,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
3.  It  appropriates  j$  100,000  for  the  removal  of 
free  blacks  now  in  the  state,  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  state  treasurer  at  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in 
15  years;  and  directs  a  tax  of  ^510,000  per 
annum  to  be  levied  upon  the  diff"erent  counties 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Said  ^100,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties  according  to  the  ratio  of  free 
black  population  in  each,  agreeably  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1830.  If  any  county  refuses  to  be  taxed 
(and  it  has  the  liberty  of  so  doing,)  it  shall  re- 
ceive no  portion  of  the  money  raised;  and  the 
amount  to  be  raised  shall  be  proportionally  di- 
minished." 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  20th  of  the  9th  mo.  last 
Thomas  Edge,  a  useful  and  exemplary  elder  in  Dow- 
ningtown  meeting,  in  tiic  58th  year  of  his  age. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house  in  Mulberry  street,  on 
fourth  day,  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Newbehry  Smith,  Jr.  Clerk. 
Philada.  3d  mo.  2d,  1832. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  adult  co- 
loured persons,  will  be  held  this  evening,  at  7^ 
o'clock,  in  Friends'  School-house,  on  Willing's 
Alley.  Thomas  Booth,  Sec'y. 

2mo.  25<A,  1832. 
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These  last,  however,  are  instances  of  sinnple 
observation,  limited  to  the  point  immediately 
in  view,  and  assuming  only  so  far  the  character 
of  science,  as  a  systematic  adoption  of  good, 
and  rejection  of  evil,  when  grounded  on  expe- 
rience carefully  weighed,  justly  entitled  it  to 
do.  They  are  not  on  that  account  less  appo- 
sitely cited  as  instances  of  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  laws  to  our 
well  being  ;  though,  like  the  great  inventions 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  of  gun-powder, 
they  may  have  stood,  in  their  origin,  uncon- 
nected with  more  general  views.  They  are 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  a  territory  essentially  fertile,  than 
as  forming  part  of  the  succession  of  harvests, 
which  the  same  bountiful  soil,  diligently  culti- 
vated, is  capable  of  yielding.  The  history  of 
iodine,  above  related,  affords,  however,  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  properties  and  laws  collected 
from  facts,  having  no  reference  to  the  object 
to  which  they  have  been  subsequently  applied, 
enables  us  to  set  in  array  the  resources  of  na- 
ture against  herself;  and  deliberately  of  afore- 
thought to  devise  remedies  against  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  which  beset  us.  In  this 
view,  we  might  instance,  too,  the  conductor, 
which  in  countries  where  thunder-storms  are 
more  frequent  and  violent  than  in  our  own,  and 
at  sea,  (where  they  are  attended  with  peculiar 
danger,  both  from  the  greater  probability  of  ac- 
cident, and  its  more  terrible  consequences 
when  it  does  occur,)  forms  a  most  real  and 
efficient  preservative  against  the  effects  of 
lightning  :* — the  safety-lamp,  which  enables 
us  to  walk  with  light  and  security,  while  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  more  explosive 
than  gunpowder  : — the  life-boat  which  cannot 
be  sunk,  and  which  offers  relief  in  circum- 


*  Throughout  France,  the  conductor  is  recognized 
aa  a  most  valuable  and  useful  instrument,  and  in  those 
parts  of  Germany,  where  thunder-storms  are  still  more 
common  and  tremendous,  they  are  become  nearly  uni- 
versal. In  Munich,  there  is  hardly  a  modern  house 
unprovided  with  them,  and  of  a  much  better  construc- 
tion than  ours — several  copper  wires  twisted  into  a 
rope. 


stances  of  all  others  the  most  distressing  to 
humanity,  and  of  which  a  recent  invention 
promises  to  extend  the  principle  to  ships  of 
the  largest  class : — the  light-house,  with  the 
capital  improvements  which  the  lenses  of 
Brewster  and  Fresnel,  and  the  elegant  lamp 
of  lieutenant  Drummond,  have  conferred,  and 
promise  yet  to  confer,  by  their  wonderful 
powers,  the  one  of  producing  the  most  intense 
light  yet  known,  the  others  of  conveying  it 
undispersed  to  great  distances  : — the  discove- 
ry of  the  disinfectant  powers  of  chlorine,  and 
its  application  to  the  destruction  of  miasma 
and  contagion  : — that  of  quinine,  the  essential 
principle  in  which  reside  the  febrifuge  quali- 
ties of  the  Peruvian  bark,  a  discovery  by  which 
posterity  is  yet  to  benefit  in  its  full  extent,  but 
which  has  already  begun  to  diffuse  compara- 
tive comfort  and  health,  through  regions  almost 
desolated  by  pestiferous  exhalations:* — and 
if  we  desist,  it  is  not  because  the  list  is  ex- 
hausted, but  because  a  sample,  not  a  catalogue, 
is  intended. 

One  instance  more,  however,  we  will  add, 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  most  fa- 
miliar effect,  which  seemed  destined  only  to 
amuse  children,  or  at  best  to  furnish  a  philo- 
sophic toy,  may  become  a  safeguard  of  human 
life,  and  a  remedy  for  a  most  serious  and  dis- 
tressing evil.  In  needle  manufactories,  the 
workmen  who  point  the  needles  are  constantly 
exposed  to  excessively  minute  particles  of 
steel,  which  fly  from  the  grind-stones,  and 
mix,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as  the 
finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with 
their  breath.  The  effect,  though  impercepti- 
ble on  a  short  exposure,  yet  being  constantly 
repealed  from  day  to  day,  produces  a  consti- 
tutional irritation,  dependent  on  the  tonic  pro- 
perties of  steel,  which  is  sure  to  terminate  in 
pulmonary  consumption  :  insomuch  that  per- 
sons employed  in  this  kind  of  work,  used 
scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years. f 
In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  be- 
fore its  entry  into  the  lungs  by  gauze  or  linen 
guards ;  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating 
to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients 
till  some  ingenious  person  bethought  him  of 
that  wonderful  power,  which  every  child  who 
searches  for  its  mother's  needle  with  a  magnet, 
or  admires  the  motions  and  arrangement  of  a 
few  steel  filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  held  above 
it,  sees  in  exercise.    Masks  of  magnetized 


*  We  have  been  informed  by  an  eminent  physician 
in  Rome,  (Dr.  Morichini,)  that  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  is  manufactured  and-  consumed  in 
Campagna,  with  an  evident  effect  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  malarious  complaints  which  affect  its 
inhabitants. 

t  Dr.  Johnson,  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society, 
vol.  V. 
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steel  wire,  are  now  constructed  and  adapted 
to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By  these,  the 
air  is  not  merely  strained,  but  searched  in  its 
passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious 
atom  arrested  and  removed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  result  which  places  in  a 
stronger  light,  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  usual 
order  of  nature,  without  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  modify  it,  and  apart  from  all  consider- 
ation of  its  causes,  than  the  institution  of  life- 
assurances.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  life  of  a  single  individual;  and  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  insecurity  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  institutions.  They  are  in  their  nature 
and  objects  the  precise  reverse  of  gambling 
speculations,  their  object  being  to  equalize  vi- 
cissitude, and  to  place  the  pecuniary  relations 
of  numerous  masses  of  mankind,  in  so  far  as 
they  extend,  on  a  footing  independent  of  indi- 
vidual casualty.  To  do  this  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  or  indeed  with  any  advan- 
tage at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  lares  of 
mortality,  or  the  average  numbers  of  individu- 
als, out  of  a  great  multitude,  who  die  at  every 
period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  extreme  old 
age.  At  first  siglit,  this  would  seem  a  hope- 
less inquiry;  to  some,  perhaps  a  presumptuous 
one.  But  it  has  been  made,  and  the  result  is, 
that  abating  extraordinary  causes,  such  as 
wars,  pestilence,  and  the  like,  a  remarkable 
regularity  does  obtain  quite  sufficient  to  afford 
grounds  not  only  for  general  estimations,  but 
for  nice  calculations  of  risk  and  adventure, 
such  as  infallibly  to  insure  the  success  of  any 
such  institution,  founded  on  good  computa- 
tions; and  thus  to  confer  such  stability  on  the 
fortunes  of  families,  dependent  on  the  exer- 
tions of  one  individual,  as  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant feature  in  modern  civilization.  The 
only  thing  to  be  feared  in  such  institutions,  is 
their  too  great  multiplication  and  consequent 
competition,  by  which  a  spirit  of  gambling 
and  underbidding  is  liable  to  be  generated 
among  their  conductors;  and  the  very  mischief 
may  be  produced  on  a  scale  of  frightful  extent, 
which  they  are  especially  intended  to  prevent. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  cases  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  natural  laws  enables  us 
to  improve  our  condition  by  counteracting 
evils,  of  which,  but  for  its  possession,  we  must 
have  remained  for  ever  the  helpless  victims. 
Let  us  now  take  a  similar  view  of  those  in 
which  we  are  enabled  to  call  in  nature,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  augment  our  actual  power  and  ca- 
pacitate us  for  undertakings  which,  without 
such  aid,  might  seem  to  be  hopeless.  Now  to 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  form  a 
just  conception  of  what  those  powers  of  na- 
ture are,  which  we  can  at  pleasure  call  into 
action:  how  far  they  transcend  the  measure  of 
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human  force,  and  set  at  nought  the  efforts  not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  nations  of 
men. 

It  is  well  known  to  modern  engineers,  that 
there  is  virtue  in  a  busliel  of  coals  properly 
consumed,  to  raise  seventy  millions  of  pounds 
weight  a  foot  liigh.  This  is  actually  the  aver- 
age effect  of  an  engine  at  this  moment  working 
in  Cornwall.*  Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
consider  what  this  is  equivalent  to  in  matters 
of  practice. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  is  considered,  and  with  justice, 
as  the  most  toilsome  feat  that  u  strong  man 
can  execute  in  two  days.  The  combustion  of 
two  pounds  of  coal,  would  place  him  on  the 
summit. 

The  Menai  bridge,  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous works  of  art  that  has  been  raised  by  man 
in  modern  ages,  consists  of  a  mass  of  iron, 
not  less  than  four  millions'of  pounds  in  weight, 
suspended  at  a  medium  height  of  about  120 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  consumption  of  seven 
bushels  of  coal,  would  suffice  to  raise  it  to  the 
place  where  it  hangs. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  is  composed  of 
granite.  It  is  700  feet  in  the  side  of  its  base, 
and  600  in  perpendicular  heighth,  and  stands 
on  eleven  acres  of  ground.  Its  weight  is 
therefore,  12,760  millions  of  pounds  at  a  me- 
dium height  of  125  feet;  consequently  it 
would  be  raised  by  the  effort  of  about  630 
chaldrons  of  coal,  a  quantity  consumed  in 
some  foundries  in  a  week. 

The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  London, 
is  estimated  at  1,500,000  chaldrons.  The  ef- 
fort of  this  quantity,  would  suffice  to  raise  a 
cubical  block  of  marble,  2200  feet  in  the  side, 
through  a  space  equal  to  its  own  heiglith,  or  to 
pile  one  such  mountain  upon  another.  The 
Monte  Nuovo,  near  Pozzuoli,  (which  was 
erupted  in  a  single  night  by  volcanic  fire,) 
might  have  been  raised  by  such  an  effort  from 
a  depth  of  40,000  feet,  or  about  eight  miles. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  above  state- 
ment, the  inherent  power  of  fuel  is,  of  neces- 
sity greatly  under-rated.  It  is  not  pretended 
by  engineers,  tiiat  the  economy  of  fuel  is  yet 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  that  the  whole 
effective  power  is  obtained  in  any  application 
of  fire  yet  devised;  so  that,  were  we  to  say 
100  millions  instead  of  70,  we  should  probably 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

The  powers  of  wind  and  water,  which  we 
are  constantly  impressing  into  our  service,  can 
scarcely  be  called  latent  or  hidden,  yet  it  is  not 
fully  considered  in  general,  what  they  do  effect 
for  us.  Those  who  would  judge  of  what  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  the  wind  even  on  land 
(not  to  speak  of  navigation)  may  turn  tiieir 
eyes  on  Holland.  A  great  portion  of  t!ie  most 
valuable  and  jjopulous  trad  of  tliis  country, 
lies  much  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
only  preserved  from  inundation  l)y  the  mainte- 
nance of  embankments.  Though  these  suffice 
to  keep  out  the  abrupt  inllu.v  of  tlie  ocean, 
Uiey  cannot  oppose  that  law  of  nature,  by 


which  fluids,  in  seeking  their  level,  insinuate 
themselves  through  the  pores  and  subterrane- 
ous channels  of  a  loose  sandy  soil,  and  keep 
the  country  in  a  constant  state  of  infiltration 
from  below  upwards.  To  counteract  this  ten- 
dency, as  well  as  to  get  rid  of  the  rain  water 
which  has  no  natural  outlet,  pumps  worked  by 
windmills  are  established  in  great  numbers,  on 
the  dams  and  embankments  which  pour  out 
the  water  as  from  a  leaky  ship,  and  in  effect 
preserve  the  country  from  submersion  by  ta- 
king advantage  of  every  wind  that  blows.  To 
drain  the  Haarlen  lake*  would  seem  a  hope- 
less project  to  any  speculators,  but  those  who 
had  the  steam-engine  at  their  command,  or  had 
learned  in  Holland  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  constant  agency  of  the  desultory,  but 
unwearied  powers  of  wind.  But  the  Dutch 
engineer  measures  his  surface,  calculates  the 
number  of  his  pumps,  and  trusting  to  time  and 
his  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  winds, 
for  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  boldly  forms 
his  plans  to  lay  dry  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea, 
of  which  those  who  stand  on  one  shore  cannot 
see  the  other. t 

To  gunpowder  as  a  source  of  mechanical 
power,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion; yet  it  is  only  when  we  endeavour  to  confine 
it  that  we  get  a  full  conception  of  the  immense 
energy  of  that  astonishing  agent.  In  Count 
Rumford's  experiments,  twenty-eight  grains  of 
powder  confined  in  a  cylindrical  space  which 
itjustjilled,  tore  asunder  a  piece  of  iron  which 
would  have  resisted  a  strain  of  400,000 lbs., 
applied  at  no  greater  mechanical  disadvantage. 

But  chemistry  furnishes  us  with  means  of 
calling  into  sudden  action,  forces  of  a  charac 
ter  infinitely  more  tremendous  than  that  of  gun 
powder.  The  terrific  violence  of  the  different 
fulminating  compositions  is  such,  that  they  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  untamable  animals 
whose  ferocious  strength  has  hitherto  defied  all 
useful  management,  or  rather  to  spirits  evoked 
by  the  spells  of  a  magician,  manifesting  a  de- 
structive and  unapproachable  power,  which 
makes  bini  but  too  happy  to  close  his  book  and 
break  his  wand  as  the  price  of  escaping  unhurt 
from  the  storm  he  has  raised.  Such  powers 
are  not  yet  subdued  to  our  purposes,  whatever 
they  may  iiereafter  be;  but,  in  the  expansive 
force  of  gases,  liberated  slowly  and  managea- 
bly from  chemical  mixtures,  we  have  a  host  of 
inferior,  yet  still  more  powerful  energies,  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  in  a  variety  of  useful 
ways,  according  to  emergencies. 

Such  are  the  forces  which  nature  lends  us 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes,  and 
which  it  is  the  province  of  practical  mechanics 
to  tcacli  us  to  combine  and  apply  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner;  without  whic!),the  mere 
command  of  power  would  amount  to  nothing. 


*  The  engine  .nt  Huel  Towan.  See  Mr.  Henwood's 
statement  "  of  the  pcTformancc  of  steani-enjincs  in 
Horowall  for  April,  May,  p.nd  .tunc,  1829."'  Brewster's 
Journal,  Oct  1829.  The  hi/r/icst  monthly  average  of 
this  engine,  extends  to  79  millions  of  pounds. 


"Its  surface  is  about  40,000  acres,  and  medium 
depth  about  20  feet.  It  was  proposed  to  drain  it  by 
running  cnibanknicnts  across  it,  and  thus  cutting  it 
up  into  more  manageable  portions  to  be  drained  by 
windmills. 

+  No  one  doubts  the  practicability  of  the  underta- 
king. Eight  or  nine  thousand  chaldrons  of  coal  duly 
burnt,  would  evacuate  the  whole  contents.  But  many 
doubt  whether  it  would  bo  profitable,  and  some  con- 
sidering that  a  few  hundred  of  fishermen,  who  gain 
their  livelihood  on  its  waters,  would  be  dispossessed, 
deny  that  it  would  be  desirable. 


Practical  mechanics  is,  in  the  most  preeminent 
sense,  a  sdentijic  art;  and  it  may  be  truly  as- 
serted, that  almost  all  the  great  combinations 
of  modern  mechanism,  and  many  of  its  refine- 
ments and  nicer  improvements,  are  creations 
of  pure  intellect,  grounding  its  exertion  upon 
a  moderate  number  of  very  elementary  propo- 
sitions in  theoretical  mechanics  and  geometry. 
On  this  head  we  might  dwell  long  and  find  am- 
ple matter  both  for  reflection  and  wonder;  but 
it  would  require  not  volumes  merely,  but  libra- 
ries to  enumerate  and  describe  the  prodigies 
of  ingenuity  which  have  been  lavished  on  every 
thing  connected  with  machinery  and  engineer- 
ing. By  these  it  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  dif- 
fuse over  the  whole  earth,  the  productions  of 
any  part  of  it;  to  fill  every  corner  of  it  with 
miracles  of  art  and  labour,  in  exchange  for 
its  peculiar  commodities;  and  to  concentrate 
around  us,  in  our  dwellings,  apparel  and  uten- 
sils, the  skill  and  workmanship  not  of  a  few 
expert  individuals,  but  of  all  who  in  the  present 
and  past  generations,  have  contributed  their 
improvements  to  the  processes  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

(Continued  from  page  132.) 

"  The  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  which  compose  the  sacred  canon, — 
the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies, — the  miracu- 
lous works  of  its  founder, — his  death  and  re- 
surrection, have  been  demonstrated  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  force  of  his- 
torical evidence ;  and  in  the  poetical  and 
prose  compositions  of  the  inspired  authors  we 
discover  a  system  of  doctrine  and  a  code  of 
morality  traced  in  characters  as  distinct  and 
legible  as  the  most  unerring  truths  in  the 
material  world.  False  systems-  of  religion 
have  indeed  been  deduced  from  the  sacred 
record, — as  false  systems  of  the  universe  have 
sprung  from  the  study  of  the  book  of  nature, 
— but  the  very  prevalence  of  a  false  system 
proves  the  existence  of  one  that  is  true  ;  and 
though  the  two  classes  of  facts  necessarily 
depend  on  different  kinds  of  evidence,  yet  we 
scruple  not  to  say  that  the  Copcrnican  system 
is  not  more  demonstrably  true  than  the  sys- 
tem of  theological  truth  contained  in  the  Bi- 
ble. If  men  of  high  powers,  then,  are  still 
found,  who  are  insensible  to  the  evidence 
which  sustains  the  system  of  the  universe, 
need  we  wonder  that  there  are  others  whose 
minds  are  shut  against  the  eflulgent  evidence 
which  intrenches  the  strongholds  of  our  faith? 

"  If  such,  then,  is  the  character  of  the 
Christian  faith,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
it  was  embraced  and  expounded  by  such  a 
genius  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Cherishing  its 
doctrines,  and  leaning  on  its  promises,  he  felt 
it  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  apply  to 
it  that  intellectual  strength  which  had  success- 
fully  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the  mate- 
rial universe.  The  fame  which  that  success 
procured  him  he  could  not  but  feel  to  be  the 
breath  of  popul.ir  applause,  which  administer- 
ed only  to  his  personal  feelings;  but  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  it 
prepared  his  own  mind  for  its  final  destiny, 
was  calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  inte- 
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rests  of  thousands.  This  noble  impulse  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey,  and  by  thus  uniting 
philosophy  with  religion,  he  dissolved  the 
league  which  genius  had  formed  with  scepti- 
cism, and  added  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses  the 
brightest  name  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times." 

"  The  social  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  intellectual  attainments.  He  was  modest, 
candid,  and  affable,  and  without  any  of  the  ec- 
centricities of  genius,  suiting  himself  to  every 
company,  and  speaking  of  himself  and  others  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  never  even  suspect- 
ed of  vanity.  '  But  this,'  says  Dr.  Pemberton, 
*I  immediately  discovered  in  him,  which  at 
once  both  surprised  and  charmed  me.  Neither 
his  extreme  great  age  nor  his  universal  repu- 
tation had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion,  or  in 
any  degree  elated.  Of  this  I  had  occasion  to 
have  almost  daily  experience.  The  remarks  I 
continually  sent  him  by  letters  on  the  Principia 
were  received  with  the  utmost  goodness.  These 
were  so  far  from  being  any  ways  displeasing  to 
him,  that  on  the  contrary  it  occasioned  him  to 
speak  many  kind  things  of  me  to  my  friends, 
and  to  honour  me  with  a  public  testimony  of 
his  gooi^  opinion.' 

"The  modesty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  refer- 
ence to  his  great  discoveries  was  not  founded 
on  any  indifference  to  the  fame  which  they  con- 
ferred, or  upon  any  erroneousjudgment  of  their 
importance  to  science.  The  whole  of  his  life 
proves  that  he  knew  his  place,  as  a  philosopher, 
and  was  determined  to  assert  and  vindicate  his 
rights.  His  modesty  arose  from  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  showed  him 
what  a  small  portion  of  nature  he  had  been 
able  (o  examine,  and  how  much  remained  to 
be  explored  in  the  same  field  in  which  he  had 
himself  laboured.  In  the  magnitude  of  the 
comparison  he  recognised  his  own  littleness; 
and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  uttered 
this  memorable  sentiment: — '  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world;  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on 
the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in.  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.'  What 
a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  phi- 
losophers,— to  those  especially  who  have  never 
even  found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier 
shell !  What  a  preparation  for  the  latest  inqui- 
ries, and  the  last  views  of  the  decaying  spirit, 
— for  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone  can 
throw  a  light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undisco- 
vered truth ! 

"The  native  simplicity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
mind  is  finely  portrayed  in  the  affecting  letter 
in  which  he  acknowledges  to  Locke  that  he 
had  thought  and  spoken  of  him  uncharitably; 
and  the  humility  and  candour  in  which  he  asks 
forgiveness  could  have  emanated  only  from  a 
mind  as  noble  as  it  was  pure. 

"In  the  rehgious  and  moral  character  of  our 
author  there  is  much  to  admire  and  to  imi- 
tate. While  he  exhibited  in  his  life  and  writings 
an  ardent  regard  for  the  general  interests  of 
religion,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  firm  believer 
in  revelation.  He  was  too  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  too  much  imbued  with  their 
spirit,  to  judge  harshly  of  other  men  who  took 


different  views  of  them  from  himself.  He 
cherished  the  great  principle  of  religious  tole- 
ration, and  never  scrupled  to  express  his  ab- 
horrence of  persecution,  even  in  its  mildest 
form.  Immorality  and  impiety  he  never  per- 
mitted to  pass  unreproved;  and  when  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  ventured  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  to 
religion,  he  invariably  checked  him,  and  said, 
'  I  have  studied  these  things, — you  have  not.' 

"After  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  up  his  residence 
in  London,  he  lived  in  a  very  handsome  style, 
and  kept  his  carriage,  with  an  establishment 
of  three  male  and  three  female  servants.  In 
his  own  house  lie  was  hospitable  and  kind,  and 
on  proper  occasions  he  gave  splendid  enter- 
tainments, though  without  ostentation  or  vanity. 
His  own  diet  was  frugal,  and  his  dress  was 
always  simple;  but  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
opposed  the  honourable  Mr.  Annesley  in  1705, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  university,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  on  a  suit  of  laced  clothes. 

"  His  generosity  and  charity  had  no  bounds, 
and  he  used  to  remark,  that  they  who  gave 
away  nothing  till  they  died  never  gave  at  all. 
Though  his  wealth  had  become  considerable 
by  a  prudent  economy,  yet  he  had  always  a 
contempt  for  money,  and  he  spent  a  considera- 
ble part  of  his  income  in  relieving  the  poor,  in 
assisting  his  relations,  and  in  encouraging  in- 
genuity and  learning.  The  sums  which  he  gave 
to  his  relations  at  different  times  were  enor- 
mous; and  in  1724  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  offering  to  contri- 
bute 201.  per  annum  to  a  provision  for  Mr. 
Maclaurin,  provided  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  assistant  to  Mr.  James  Gregory,  who  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university. 

"  The  habits  of  deep  meditation  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  acquired,  though  they  did 
not  show  themselves  in  his  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, exercised  their  full  influence  over  his 
mind  when  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family. 
Absorbed  in  thought  he  would  often  sit  down 
on  his  bedside  after  he  rose,  and  remain  there 
for  hours  without  dressing  himself,  occupied 
with  some  interesting  investigation  which  had 
fixed  his  attention.  Owing  to  the  same  absence 
of  mind,  he  neglected  to  take  the  reejuisite 
quantity  of  nourishment,  and  it  was  therefore 
often  necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  meals. 

"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  had 
httle  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been 
very  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  society.  This 
opinion  has,  we  think,  been  rashly  deduced 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  to  his  young  friend, 
Francis  Aston,  Esq.,  who  was  about  to  set  out 
on  his  travels.  This  letter  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing production;  and  while  it  shows  much  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  it  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  character  and  opniions  of  its  author. 

"In  his  personal  appearance.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent. 
According  to  Mr.  Conduit  '  he  had  a  very  lively 
and  piercing  eye,  a  comely  and  gracious  aspect, 
with  a  fine  head  of  hair  as  white  as  silver, 
without  any  baldness,  and  when  his  peruke  was 
off  was  a  venerable  sight.'  Bishop  Atterbury 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  lively  and 
piercing  eye  did  not  belong  to  Sir  Isaac  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  'Indeed,' 


says  he,  '  in  the  whole  air  of  his  face  and  make 
there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  sagacity 
which  appears  in  his  compositions.  He  had 
something  rather  languid  in  his  look  and  man- 
ner which  did  not  raise  any  great  expectation 
in  those  who  did  not  know  him.'  This  opinion 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  is  confirmed  by  an  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne,  who  says  '  that 
Sir  Isaac  was  a  man  of  no  very  promising  as- 
pect. He  was  a  short,  well  set  man.  He  was 
full  of  thought,  and  spoke  very  little  in  company, 
so  that  his  conversation  was  not  agreeable. 
When  he  rode  in  his  coach,  one  arm  would  be 
out  of  his  coach  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other.'  Sir  Isaac  never  wore  spectacles, 
and  never 'lost  more  than  one  tooth  to  the  day 
of  his  death.'  " 

For  "  The  Friend." 

As  I  much  approve  of  the  efforts  that  are  now 
successfully  making  by  the  Temperance  Soci- 
eties in  our  country,  to  remove  tiie  desolating, 
scourge  occasioned  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  having  recently  read  this  circular  with 
much  satisfaction,  concluded  that  I  would  send 
it  to  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend."  If  it  should 
be  thought  suitable  to  have  a  place  in  that  Jour- 
nal, it  may  possibly  be  useful  to  some  of  its 
readers,  for,  if  after  all  the  labour  of  our  Society 
on  this  subject  for  so  many  years,  the  public 
should  now  leave  us  in  the  back  ground,  in 
promoting  so  important  a  reformation,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  sad  reflection  on  us.       M.  R. 

CIRCULAR 
Of  the  New-York  State  Temperance  Society,  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

We  want  your  aid  in  a  great  work.  Not 
your  money  nor  your  time,  nor  tlie  sacrifice  of  any  real 
interest.  We  want  your  names  with  the  pledge  and 
the  influence  which  is  attached  to  them.  We  are  ear- 
nest in  our  application:  You  will  therefore  ask  us  three 
questions. 

What  is  your  enterprise  ? 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  its  successful  accomplishment? 
What  service  can  our  names  render  ? 

We  respectfully  ask  your  attention,  while  we  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  inquiries.  What  is  the  enter- 
prise ?  It  is  one  of  pure  benevolence  and  patriotism,  in 
which  we  have  no  separate  interest.  We  have  been 
driven  to  it  by  facts  which  concern  you.  Our  state  is 
now  harbouring  a  fatal  enemy  ;  cherishing  a  plague  of 
dreadful  malignity  ;  submitting  to  a  tax  which  brings 
no  increase  la  our  treasury,  while  it  perpetuates  poverty, 
misery,  and  crime.  To  prove  this,  let  us  state  a  few 
facts  which  may  be  relied  on.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  temperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  (if  that 
indefinite  line  could  ever  be  drawn,)  facts  will  show  in- 
contestibly,  that  the  excessive  use  of  them  is  the  se- 
verest scourge  with  which  our  nation  and  our  state  are 
visited ;  and  you  know  that  all  drunkenness  commences 
in  the  moderate  use  of  them.  Ardent  spirit  destroys 
health  :  ardent  spirft  creates  idleness  :  ardent  spirit 
ruins  character  :  ardent  spirit  makes  paupers  :  ardent 
spirit  makes  criminals  :  ardent  spirit  brutalizes  men  : 
ardent  spirit  destroys  domestic  happiness  :  ardent  spirit 
ensures  premature  death:  ardent  spirit  makes  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  and  expense  of  our  criminal 
com-ts,  jails,  and  alms-houses  :  ardent  spirit  throws  an 
immense  tax  on  a  Christian  community  to  support  vice : 
ardent  spirit  unfits  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  for 
the  duties  of  this  life,  and  exposes  them  to  the  awful 
retribution  of  the  next.  All  these  charges,  and  more, 
can  be  substantiated.  The  testimony  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  in  New-England,  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Europe,  has  been  obtained  on  the 
first  point.  Some  of  them  say,  that  three-quarters, 
some  that  one  half  their  practice  would  at  once  cease 
if  ardent  spirits  were  no  longer  drank  as  a  beverage. 
That  ardent  spirit  makes  three-fourths  of  our  crimi- 
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nals,  is  the  united  testimony  of  judges  and  lawyers  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  most  shocking 
cases  of  murder  have  occurred  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  Almost  all  the  cases  of  assault  and  battery 
likewise.  Those  guilty  of  burglary,  larceny,  counter- 
feiting, riots,  &c.  are  almost  uniformly  ascertained  to 
have  destroyed  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  embolden- 
ed themselves  for  the  violation  of  their  country's  laws, 
by  the  inebriating  cup.  That  every  man  loses  his 
character  when  he  drinks  to  excess  is  obvious.  That 
it  brutalizes  the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  the 
mother  ;  that  it  induces  poverty,  disease,  and  prema- 
ture death  ;  that  it  unfits  for  social  and  refined  enjoy- 
ments ;  for  duty  to  man  and  to  our  Maker  in  this  life ; 
for  tlie  pure  and  elevated  joys  of  Heaven,  none  can 
question  who  have  ever  seen  its  operations  in  an  indi- 
vidual case.  But  to  what  extent  it  is  inflicting  all 
these  evils  upon  our  fellow  citizens  is  now  the  point 
which  we  wish  more  immediately  to  contemplate. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  a  careful  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  gen- 
tlemen chosen  from  the  most  respected  citizens  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  city  of  Albany,  relative  to  the  in- 
temperance of  that  section.  The  result  was  most  alarm- 
ing. It  was  ascertained  that  there  were  in  the  ward 
112  places  where  ardent  spirits  were  retailed  ;  and  that 
the  quantity  thus  sold,  amounted  to  45,500  gallons,  and 
cost  to  the  consumers  56,875  dollars.  In  this  ward 
there  was  found  one  place  for  retailing  liquor  for  every 
45  inhabitants,  or  about  one  to  every  nine  families. 
The  enormous  profits  were  also  adverted  to;  being 
about  200  per  cent,  on  foreign,  and  600  on  domestic 
spirits,  when  sold  by  the  single  glass.  The  ward  allu- 
ded to  contains  a  population  of  5,000 ;  and  should  the 
four  remaining  wards  consume  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  the  consumption  for  the  whole  city  would  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  284,355  dollars.  In  candour  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  the  ward  mentioned  consumes 
more  than  the  average  of  the  city  ;  but  when  it  is  cal- 
culated that  there  are  in  the  city  415  licenses  granted 
to  taverns  and  groceries,  and  that  should  each  one  sell 
only  $2  dollars  per  day,  then  the  whole  amount  would 
be  $302,950  for  the  whole  city  ;  when,  therefore,  we 
take  into  consideration  the 

Time  spent  in  drinking,  recovery  from  drunkenness, 
and  the  strength  diminislied  by  it ; 

Paupers  made  by  intemperance,  thrown  on  the  poor- 
house,  or  relieved  by  private  charity  ; 

Expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  imprison- 
ments occasioned  by  intemperance; 

Loss  to  the  public  by  carelessness,  mismanagement, 
fiLC.  of  the  intemperate  ; 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  city  suffers  a  dead 
yearly  loss  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  a  tax 
which  is  annually  paid  by  the  temperate  and  intem- 
perate of  Albany,  to  support  a  most  detestable  monster. 
Now  suppose  the  city  should  entirely  abandon  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit,  and  raise  this  sum  by  a  direct  tax  on 
the  very  individuals  who  now  pay  it.  Merely  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  article  would  enable  the  former  cus- 
tomers to  meet  the  lax  ;  and  would  at  once  secure 
more  physical  strength,  more  industry,  more  economy, 
and  more  happiness  among  the  labouring  classes  who 
now  suffer  the  principal  pari  of  ihe  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, than  can  be  estimated.  Such  is  the  cost,  and 
such  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirit  drank  in  the  city  of 
Albany  in  one  year.  How  many  fiimilies  arc  beggared 
by  it,  our  ahns-housc  records  can  tell.  How  great  a 
nuisance  it  is,  our  public  officers  can  testify.  How 
much  of  the  sinew,  and  strength,  and  intellect,  of  the 
city  it  destroys;  how  many  sighs  and  tears  of  wives, 
worse  than  widows  ;  how  mucli  beggary  and  wicked- 
ness of  children,  wlio  have  exchanged  their  fathers  for 
brutes  ;  iiow  many  broken-hearted  parents;  how  much 
blasphemy,  and  i)overty,  and  crime,  and  death,  no  one 
can  tell.  Hut  wc  can  make  one  or  two  other  calcula- 
tions wliicli  Will  bring  the  subject  before  us  in  another 
light.  Wc  have  clearly  shown  the  tax  the  city  of  Al- 
bany now  pays  for  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  Let  us 
now  see  to  what  beneficial  purposes  it  could  be  applied ; 
while  the  very  abstinence  secures  the  improvement  of 
health,  competence,  morals,  and  happiness  among  us. 
Each  individual  can  indeed  exercise  his  own  invention 
in  devising  methods  lor  such  an  expenditure  of  the 
sum  as  would  improve  the  intellocliiul,  social,  physical, 
and  moral  condition  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  of 
those  who  suffer  most  severely  by  intemperance.  How 
many  schools  could  be  erected,  tor  carrying  the  educa- 


tion of  the  poorest  to  an  extent  not  yet  attained  in  any 
country.  How  many  hospitals  and  houses  of  humanity 
for  the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  the  friendless,  would  it 
not  build.  Then  again,  at  the  present  value  of  money, 
the  tax  the  city  of  Albany  pays  to  alcohol  would  pay 
the  interest  of  six  millions  of  dollars  yearly  ;  would 
build  200  houses  each  year  costing  1500  dollars  each; 
and  rent  2000  tenements  at  150  dollars  rent  per  year. 
Should  the  whole  nation  be  taxed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, say  300,000  dollars,  for  every  25,000  inhabitants, 
it  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  These  facts 
and  statements  will  apply  with  greater  or  less  force  to 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  state. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  what  we  want  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  to  awaken  the  attention  of  our  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  state  to  these  facts;  to  excite  the 
public  indignation  against  the  insidious  foe  ;  to  induce 
all  to  abandon  the  use  and  sale  of  ardent  spirit,  and  dis- 
countenance such  use  in  all  over  whom  they  have  in- 
fluence. All  must  be  enlisted  in  it,  or  the  work  will 
never  be  entirely  accomplished.  It  is  true  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  extermination;  but  we  wield  no  other 
weapons  than  the  truth  exhibited  in  love  and  candour. 
We  expect  to  conquer  by  nothing  but  a  moral  influ- 
ence. You  can  now  see  what  we  want  to  accomplish, 
and  what  will  be  the  results  of  our  success.  We  shall 
dry  up  some  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  disease,  crime, 
poverty,  blasphemy,  indolence,  needless  taxes,  orphan's 
tears,  and  widows'  broken  hearts.  Some  may  perhaps 
think  we  have  given  an  exaggerated  view  of  things ;  but 
such  a  supposition  can  only  arise  from  a  want  of  minute 
observation  of  the  scenes  of  wretchedness,  poverty,  and 
crime,  which  intemperance  creates  among  us.  Were 
we  now  to  name  any  one  evil  within  the  power  of  man 
to  remove,  which  is  chief  of  all  others,  and  yet  to  be 
removed  by  the  simplest,  easiest  process — that  should 
be  intemperance.  If  before  the  present  year  closes,  all 
the  alcohol  now  in  the  state,  and  yet  to  come  in,  could 
be  consigned  to  the  apothecaries  for  the  compounding 
of  medicine,  or  to  the  artist  whose  business  requires  it, 
it  would  be  an  immeasurably  greater  blessing  than  if 
some  neighbouring  state  should  put  into  our  coffers 
millions  of  dollars,  and  ensure  us  a  diminution  of  three 
fourths  of  our  criminal  trials  and  imprisonments,  and 
of  our  alms-house  tenants.  And  now,  in  view  of  tliese 
facts,  can  we  appeal  in  vain,  when  it  can  be  shown  tliat 
never  was  there  so  dire  a  curse  so  entirely  within  our 
power  to  remove  ?  It  is  the  strongest  of  enemies — more 
terrible,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  than  the  Turk  ;  and 
yet,  none  was  ever  attacked  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  conquest.  It  is  the  most  dire  of  all  the  plagues 
which  have  ever  scourged  our  beloved  country  ;  and 
yet  no  epidemic  could  ever  be  so  readily  stopped  in  its 
ravages,  were  all  but  willing  to  have  it  stopped.  It 
only  requires  a  unaminous  vote  of  the  state,  and  to- 
morrow we  are  unburthened  from  the  heaviest  of  our 
taxes — saved  from  the  most  malignant  and  destructive 
plague  with  which  Heaven  ever  chastened  us.  Surely, 
then,  indifference  on  this  subject  must  be  criminal,  if  it 
would  be  criminal  to  sit  still  and  see  our  neighbours' pro- 
perty devastated,  their  children  beggarued,  their  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  prospects  blasted,  and  yet  make  no  effort 
to  i)revcnt  it.  , 

in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  for  the  honour  of  our 
state,  let  us  arise  as  one  man,  and  break  the  chains  of 
self-imposed  slavery.  If  the  ruthless  savage  had  inva- 
ded our  frontier,  surely  the  appeal  would  not  be  in  vain 
— our  young  men  would  forsake  their  homes,  their 
business,  and  risk  their  lives  in  their  country's  defence. 
But  here  is  an  enemy  as  real  and  as  cruel ;  and  where 
then  is  the  spirit  of '76,  if  wc  are  unwiUmg  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  if  such  it  be,  of  personal  gratification,  or  oi 
pecuniary  interest,  that  the  communit}'  may  be  de- 
livered from  .<io  great  a  curse  ?  But  you  may  inquire, 
what  can  I,  a  single  individual,  do?  Much.  The  slate 
is  composed  pf  individuals.  If  every  individual  adopts 
the  resolution  (or  the  public  good, "  1  wili,  ijsk  no  more 
ARDENT  si'iniTs,"  then  the  work  is  accomplished,  or  if 
you  snigly  adopt  this  resolution,  the  making  it  known 
will  exert  an  iiillucnco  on  some  ono  or  more  to  do  the 
same.  'I'his  is  the  reason  why  your  name  is  requested. 
The  tledue  to  otueus  is  not  needed  for  your  ow.v 
SAKE.  iSoine  have  scorned  to  bind  themselves  in  this 
way  ;  but  they  have  mistaken  the  design  of  it.  It  is 
not  for  yourself,  but  for  others.  Our  foreliithcrs pledged 
themselves  to  drink  no  tea  under  British  taxation. 
Now,  is  it  not  manifest  that,  however  firmly  any  num- 


ber of  individuals  around  Boston  might  have  kept  the' 
secret  resolution  of  drinking  no  tea,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  that  resolution  on  the  country  would  have  been 
wholly  lost  had  they  not  made  this  public  pledge  ?  And 
if  you  would  see  the  moral  influence  of  pledges  on  a 
larger  scale,  recur  to  Ihe  solemn  day  of  '76,  when  the 
band  of  patriots  rallied  round  the  altar  of  Liberty,  and 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour.  That  pledge  shook  the  political  world.  But 
these  men  did  not  need  the  pledge  for  themselves.  It 
was  to  confirm  the  wavering ;  to  present  to  tyranny  a 
solid  phalanx  of  men  bent  on  liberty  or  death.  We 
want  their  sons  to  imitate  them.  Almost  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  already,  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  in  our  land,  has  been  effecled  by  the  tem- 
perate, who  have  publicly  enlisted  their  influence  in 
favour  of  total  abstinence,  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
Your  name  may  save  one,  two,  one  hundred,  and  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  a  thousand,  from  the  disgrace,  the 
wretchedness,  the  grave  of  a  drunkard. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  every  denomination,  we 
call  upon  you  to  increase  your  efforts  in  this  work  of 
mercy,  and  if  agreeable  to  your  feelings,  read  this  ad- 
dress to  your  people  from  the  pulpit. 

Parents,  we  call  upon  you  to  enlist  your  children  on 
the  side  of  total  abstinence.  It  can  do  them  no  injury, 
and  may  save  one  or  more  of  them  from  ruin  ;  and  will 
make  your  family  a  little  regiment  in  the  army  of  re- 
form. Enlist  your  domestics,  because  it  will  increase 
the  respectability,  happiness,  and  value  of  this  class  of 
our  citizens. 

Masters  of  apprentices,  employers  of  labourers,  and 
clerks,  we  call  upon  you,  as  men  possessed  of  influ- 
ence, to  combine  with  us  in  a  cause  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  those  who  are  under  your  charge. 

Magistrates,  and  men  elected  to  public  offices,  we  ap- 
peal to  you  as  guardians  of  the  general  interest,  and 
protectors  of  the  public  morals,  to  give  the  sanction  of 
your  influence  to  this  work. 

Christians,  professing  to  have  the  spirit  of  CHiriBt, 
surely  this  appeal  cannot  be  in  vain  to  you.  Your  very 
profession  is  a  declaration  that  you  live  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  men,  and  the  advancement  of  truth, 
temperance,  righteousness,  and  happiness.  All  these 
are  to  be  secured,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  To  you  we 
look  with  the  fullest  confidence,  because  you  have  al- 
ready pledged  yourselves  to  abstain  from  every  tilings 
that  will  injure  others. 

To  Ladies,  we  would  suggest  for  imitation  the  ex- 
ample already  set  by  the  most  influential  females  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  Your  influence  is  great ;  and 
the  peculiar  considerations  are  weighty,  which  urge 
you  to  enlist  in  this  cause.  While  husbands,  brothers, 
fathers,  sons,  have  been  drinking  from  the  fiery  cup, 
many  ofyou  have  drank,  in  solitude,  the  bitterest  dregs 
in  the  cup  of  sorrow.  Mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  we  entreat  you  to  throw  your  gentle  influence 
around  society,  to  hold  it  back  from  the  enchanted 
cup  of  death.  Surely  your  hearts  will  bleed  at  the 
facts  wc  have  recited.  Surely  you  will  unite  with  us. 
And  with  all  your  sex  on  our  side,  we  shall  feel  that 
the  work  is  more  than  half  accomplished. 

The  state  society  claim  from  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity a  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  circular. 
It  seeks  only  to  enlighten  and  persuade  by  the  free 
distribution  of  information,  and  by  mild  argument. 
From  tho  first,  the  avowed  object  has  been,  to  persuade 
the  community  to  abandon  entirely  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  society  would  recommend  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  great  forbearance,  and  charity. 

The  subject  is  still  of  recent  agitation  ;  the  habit 
which  is  attempted  to  be  reformed  has  been  of  long 
duration  ;  no  one  should  be  judged  hastily  for  not,  at 
once,  being  convinced  ;  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  have 
to  do,  is  to  be  diligent  and  persevering,  in  placing  the 
important  matter  lairly  and  kindly  before  the  public. 

Editors  of  our  numerous  public  papers  are  solicited 
to  give  this  address  a  place  in  their  columns. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  a  copy  of  this  circular  in 
the  hands  of  every  lamily  in  the  state,  through  the 
agency  of  the  county  and  town  societies,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  all  societies  will  exert  themselves  to  carry  the 
plan  into  operation. 

Orders  for  the  circular  can  be  directed  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Miller,  Secretary,  No.  58  State-street,  Albany. 

REUBEN  H.  WALWORTH,  President, 
Edward  C.  Dex.wan,  John  F.  Bacon,  John  T.  Nor- 
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Tofi,  Henry  Trowbridge,  Richard  V.  De  Witt,  Ar- 
CHiBALD  Campbell,  Joshua  A.  Burke — Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Note. — When  the  pledge  is  called  for,  you  may  tear 
it  from  the  circular ;  or  if  not  called  for,  and  where 
signed  by  any  part  of  the  family,  it  can  be  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  nearest  Temperance  Society,  that 
the  names  may  be  enrolled.  Those  whose  names  are 
already  enrolled  as  members  of  the  society,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  sign. 

PLEDGE. 

We  the  subscribers,  residing  in  the 

in  the  county  of  believing 
that  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirit  is,  for  persons  in 
health,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious ;  and  that 
its  use  is  the  cause  of  forming  intemperate  appetites 
and  habits;  and  while  it  is  continued,  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance can  never  be  prevented ;  do  therefore  agree, 
that  we  will  not,  except  as  a  medicine  in  case  of  bodily 
infirmity,  use  distilled  spirits  ourselves,  or  procure 
them  for  the  use  of  our  families,  or  provide  them  for 
the  entertainment  of  friends,  or  for  persons  in  our  em- 
ployment ;  and  that,  in  all  suitable  ways,  we  will  dis- 
countenance the  use  of  them  in  the  community. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  coloured  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest,  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  Jean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  drest, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground  bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  its  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue— blue— as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

Bryant. 

Visit  to  the  Valley  of  Death,  in  the  Island  of 
Java.  By  A.  Loudon,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Jameson. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  my  journal  of  a  tour  through  the 
Islands  of  Java  and  Madara,  last  year : — 

''Balor,  ?d  July,  1830.— This  evening, 
virhile  v?alking  round  the  village  with  the 
Patteh,  (native  chief)  he  told  me  that  there 
is  a  valley  only  three  miles  from  Balor,  that 
no  person  could  approach  without  forfeiting 
their  lives,  and  that  the  skeletons  of  human 
beings,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts  and  birds  co- 
vered the  bottom  of  the  valley.  I  mentioned 
this  to  the  commandant,  Mr.  Van.  Spreewen- 
berg,  and  proposed  going  on  to  see  it ;  Mr. 
Daendel,  the  assistant-resident,  agreed  to  go 
with  us.  At  this  time  I  did  not  credit  all 
that  the  Javanese  chief  told  me.  I  knew  that 
'  there  was  a  lake  close  to  this,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  too  near,  but  I  had  ne- 
ver heard  of  the  Valley  of  Death. 

"BflZor,  4th  July. — Early  this  morning  we 
made  an  excursion  to  the  extraordinary  val- 
ley, called  by  the  natives  Guwo  Upas,  or  Poi- 
soned Valley :  it  is  three  miles  from  Balor, 


on  the  road  to  the  Djiang.  Mr.  Daendel  had 
ordered  a  foot-path  to  be  made  from  the  main 
road  to  the  valley.  We  took  with  us  two 
dogs  and  some  fowls,  to  try  experiments  in 
the  poisonous  hollow.  On  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  dismounted  and 
scrambled  up  the  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  holding  on  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
we  were  a  good  deal  fatigued  before  we  got 
up  the  path,  being  very  steep  and  slippery, 
from  the  fall  of  rain  during  the  night.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  valley,  we  experi- 
enced a  strong  nauseous  suffocating  smell, 
but,  on  coming  close  to  the  edge,  this  disa- 
greeable smell  left  us.  We  were  now  all  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  awful  scene  before  us. 
The  valley  appeared  to  be  about  half  a  mile 
in  circumferance,  oval,  and  the  depth  from 
30  to  35  feet,  the  bottom  quite  flat — no  vege- 
tation— some  very  long,  in  appearance,  river- 
stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  the  skele- 
tons of  human  beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  pea- 
cocks, and  all  sorts  of  birds.  We  could  not 
perceive  any  vapour  or  any  opening  in  the 
ground,  which  last  appeared  to  be  of  a  hard 
sandy  substance.  The  sides  of  the  valley 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  covered  with 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.  It  was  now  proposed  by 
one  of  the  party  to  enter  the  valley;  but  at 
the  spot  where  we  were,  this  was  difficult,  at 
least  for  me,  as  one  false  step  would  have 
brought  us  to  eternity,  as  no  assistance  could 
be  given.  We  lighted  our  cigars,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  bamboo,  we  went  down 
within  18  feet  of  the  bottom.  Here  we  did 
not  experience  any  difficulty  in  breathing, 
but  an  offensive  nauseous  smell  annoyed  us. 
We  now  fastened  a  dog  to  the  end  of  a  bam- 
boo, 18  feet  long,  and  sent  him  in  ;  we  had 
our  watches  in  our  hands,  and  in  14  seconds 
he  fell  on  his  back,  did  not  move  his  limbs  or 
look  round,  but  continued  to  breathe  IS 
minutes.  We  then  sent  in  another,  or  rather 
he  got  loose  from  the  bamboo,  but  walked  in 
to  where  the  other  dog  was  lying :  he  then 
stood  quite  still,  and  in  10  seconds  he  fell  on 
his  face,  and  never  moved  his  limbs  after- 
wards :  he  continued  to  breathe  for  7  minutes. 
We  now  tried  a  fowl,  which  died  in  I5  mi- 
nute. We  threw  in  another,  which  died  be- 
fore touching  the  ground.  During  these  ex- 
periments we  experienced  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain;  but  we  were  so  interested  by  the  awful 
scene  before  us,  that  we  did  not  care  for  get- 
ting wet.  On  the  opposite  side,  near  a  large 
stone,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being, 
who  must  have  perished  on  his  back,  with  the 
right  arm  under  the  head;  from  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  bones  were  bleached  as 
white  as  ivory.  I  was  anxious  to  procure  the 
skeleton,  but  any  attempt  to  get  at  it  would 
have  been  madness.  After  remaining  two 
hours  in  this  Valley  of  Death,  we  returned, 
but  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  out.  From 
the  heavy  shower,  the  sides  of  the  valley  were 
slippery,  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  Javanese 
behind  us,  we  might  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  escape  from  the  pestilential  spot. 
On  reaching  our  rendezvous,  we  had  some 
brandy  and  water,  and  left  this  most  extraor- 
dinary valley,  came  down  the  slippery  foot- 
path sometimes  on  our  hands  to  the  main 


road,  mounted  our  horses,  and  returned  to 
Balor,  quite  pleased  with  our  trip.  The  hu- 
man skeletons  are  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
bels, who  had  been  pursued  from  the  main 
road,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  different  valleys, 
as  a  wanderer  cannot  know  his  danger  till  he 
is  in  the  valley,  and  when  once  there,  one 
has  not  the  power  of  presence  of  mind  to 
return. 

"There  is  a  great  difference  between  this 
valley  and  the  Grotto  del  Cnno,  near  Naples, 
where  the  air  is  confined  to  a  small  aperture; 
while  here  the  circumference  is  fully  half  a 
mile,  and  not  the  least  smell  of  sulphur,  nor 
any  appearance  of  an  eruption  ever  having 
taking  place  in  it,  although  I  am  aware  that 
the  whole  chain  of  mountains  is  volcanic,  as 
there  are  two  craters  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  Djiena, 
and  they  constantly  emit  smoke. — Fahr.  22°. 

"In  the  8th  volume  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Dr.  Horsefield,  of  the  East  India  house,  gives 
a  description  of  the  mineral  constitution  of 
the  diflerent  mountains  of  Java.  He  exam- 
ined several  parts  of  the  chain  of  hills,  and 
states  that  he  heard  of  this  valley,  but  that  he 
could  not  prevail  on  the  natives  to  show  him 
where  it  was.  I  have  sent  the  Doctor  a  copy 
of  the  above  extract." 

Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Henry  Clay  on 
the  tariff. — Mr.  Clay  stated  that  he  assumed 
the  quantity  which  was  generally  computed, 
but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subse- 
quent information  justifies  his  belief.  It  ap- 
pears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  committee, 
appointed  by  the  New- York  convention,  that 
partial  retmnfi  show  a  consumption  of  upwards 
of  250,000  bales  ;  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
employs  near  40,000  females,  and  about  5,000 
children  ;  that  the  total  dependents  on  it  are 
131,489;  that  the  annual  wages  paid  are 
j5il2, 155,723  ;  the  annual  value  of  its  products 
1^32,036  76  ;  the  capital,  $44,914,984  ;  the 
the  number  of  mills,  795;  of  spindles,  1,246,- 
ri03;  and  of  cloth  made,  260,464,990  yards. 
This  statement  does  not  comprehend  the 
Western  manufactures. 

From  the  "  Richmond  Whig"  of  March  3. 
— "  Slavery  is  not  only  a  million  of  degrees 
more  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  south 
than  the  'I'aritf,  but  it  is  the  very  cause  which 
makes  the  Tariff  itself  oppressive  (if  it  be  op- 
pressive— which  we  do  not  see,  and  do  not 
believe.)  Is  not  the  entire  non-slave  holding 
quarter  of  the  Union  flourishing  under  the 
Tariff  to  an  extent  without  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world?  Vv'ould  prosperity  cease 
precisely  at  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Mason 
and  Dixon,  and  decay  begin,  if  slavery  did 
not  exert  an  influence  to  produce  it — if  it 
were  not  the  cause  itself,  the  great  and  unde- 
niable cause — or  by  its  presence,  excluded 
those  benevolent  causes  from  operating,  which 
throughout  the  North,  Middle  and  West,  have 
astonished  the  world  by  their  results  ?" 
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An  Affectionate  Address  to  all  Professingl 
Christians.    By  Thomas  Shillitoe. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

I  am  aware  of  the  trying  state  of  trade  and 
commercial  affairs,  and  tlie  great  difficulty 
many  honest  minds  have  had  to  struggle 
through,  who  are  obliged  to  give  credit  in 
their  trade,  thus  depending  on  others  to  make 
good  their  own  payments  ;  yet  I  believe  com- 
plaints of  want  of  punctuality  in  fulfilling  en- 
gagements would  not  be  so  general  as  they  are, 
were  such  in  earnest  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  that  the  chief  cause,  the  inordinate 
pursuit  of  business,  might  be  removed.  There- 
fore, by  others'  harms  let  such  take  warning; 
and  lessen  your  temporal  concerns  where  ne- 
cessary, you  that  have  been  permitted  to 
weather  the  storm  that  has  at  times  blown  a 
heavy  gale.  It  is  true  there  have  been  some 
intermissions,  something  that  at  times  might 
be  termed  sunshine ;  and  a  hope  has  been  en- 
tertained by  many  of  those  who  had  deeply 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  times,  that  the  worst 
was  past,  and  that  better  times,  as  to  trade  and 
commerce,  were  hastening.  How  soon  has 
the  expectation  of  such  been  disappointed ! 
and  how  many  that  have  been  tempted,  by 
these  prospects,  to  venture  out  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  commerce,  have  again  become  a  total 
wreck  !  the  next  cloud  that  has  gathered  ex- 
ceeding those  which  had  gone  before  in  magni- 
tude and  terrific  appearance,  sometimes  as  if 
ready  to  burst  and  carry  destruction  before  it. 
My  brethren,  lessen  your  trade  and  business 
where  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  Christian 
moderation,  with  all  the  resolution  of  which 
you  are  capable.  Take  especial  heed  of  the 
Good  Pilot  at  the  helm;  get  into  a  safe  port, 
if  possible — to  as  safe  an  anchoring  place  as 
the  nature  of  your  various  outward  circum- 
stances in  these  times  will  allow  of,  before  the 
day  of  the  Lord  come  "upon  every  one  that 
is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  that  is 
lifted  up  ;  and  he  shall  be  brought  low  :  and 
upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  are  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
and  upon  all  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  all 
the  hills  that  are  lifted  up,  and  upon  every 
high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced  wall,  and 
upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all 
pleasant  pictures."  (Isaiah  ii.  12 — 16.)  Read 
the  remainder  of  tliis  remarkable  chapter,  and 
the  foregoing  one,  and  let  none  be  saying, 
"  such  things  have  been  declared  aforetime, 
and  what  has  come  of  it'.'"  lest  their  calamity 
come  upon  them  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  a 
day  when  they  look  not  for  it,  and  at  an  hour 
when  they  are  not  aware.  (1  Thcs.  v.  2,  .3. 
Matt.  xxiv.  44 — 51.) 

You  that  sail  on  the  wide  ocean  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  liave  its  tempestuous  billows 
to  contend  willi,  and  to  wliom  it  has  aj)|)cared 
as  if  nolliing  less  than  a  total  wreck  could  be 
the  result,  be  no  longer  unwiliini;  lo  act  the 
part  of  the  wise  mariner;  for,  when  danner  like 
this  threatens  him,  he  looks  well  to  the  helm, 
reduces  his  sails,  and  lightens  the  vessel  by  les- 
sening his  cargo,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of 
the  whole.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  distress 
that  nature  mu.st  have  to  endure  before  the 
mind  is  at  all  likely  to  be  brought  into  a  wil- 


hngness  to  take  such  steps  as  these;  and  I  think 
I  can  enter  into  feeling  with  those  who  have 
families,  and  have  so  far  extended  their  man- 
ner of  living,  as  that,  from  the  depressed  state 
of  their  trade,  and  the  losses  they  are  assailed 
with,  their  income  barely  covers  their  expen- 
ses, while  perhaps  their  families  are  increasing; 
because  it  is  gratifying  to  human  nature  to  ap- 
pear to  the  world  to  be  increasing  in  its  sub- 
stance, but  mortifying  to  retrench,  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  we  are  going  down 
hill  in  the  world.  This  must  be  the  case  with 
many  in  the  present  day,  or  I  am  mistaken  in 
my  view  of  the  state  of  things.  Many  must 
be  content  with  the  moderate  portion  of  the 
things  of  this  life  allotted  by  a  wise  Providence 
for  them.  Lessen  your  business,  and  regulate 
your  family  expenses  accordingly,  otherwise 
you  may  be  brought  into  the  same  trying  situa- 
tion that  many  are  now  in,  who  once  carried 
their  heads  high  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
moved  in  what  are  called  the  more  genteel  cir- 
cles, but  who  have  now  no  bread  at  all  they 
can  strictly  call  their  own. 

Let  me  now  claim  your  attention,  who  are 
females  in  familes,  by  pressing  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  your  being  willing  to  do  your  part 
in  facilitating  the  escape  of  your  husbands  and 
parents  from  the  troubled  waters  and  sunk 
rocks  of  commercial  difficulty,  which  the  keen 
eye  of  human  policy  is  so  often  unable  to  dis- 
cover. With  you  generally  rests  the  man- 
agement of  household  affairs,  it  being  chiefly 
for  these  supplies  that  the  labouring  oar  is  kept 
at  work,  you  must  be  wilhng,  (both  mothers 
and  children,)  to  examine  closely  the  mode 
and  circumstance  of  your  expenditure  with  a 
mind  fully  made  up  to  relieve,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  may  have  both 
wind  and  tide  to  contend  with.  Where  it  is 
needful,  search  your  houses,  search  your  tables, 
search  your  garments;  and  where  any  expense 
can  be  spared,  seek  for  holy  help  to  pursue 
the  path  of  Christian  moderation.  I  am  well 
assured,  from  our  natural  proneness  to  gratifi- 
cation, that  it  will  require  holy  help  to  take 
such  steps  as  these;  but  this  I  am  also  as  well 
assured  will  not  be  wanting,  if  sought  after  in 
a  proper  disposition,  "  the  perfect  heart  and 
willing  mind"  accompanying  our  endeavours 
after  it.  Hereby  we  shall  find  that  those  things 
whicii  have  been  sacrificed,  being  calculated 
only  to  please  the  vain  mind  in  ourselves  and 
others,  and  to  pamper  a  depraved  appetite,  had 
not  the  effect  of  contributing  lo  our  real  com- 
forts. Regard  not  the  world's  dread  laugh, 
but  set  your  intimates  and  neighbours  this  sa- 
lutary example  of  Christian  moderation;  an  ex- 
ample, 1  believe,  that  all  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  power  to 
redeem  from  ail  ini(iuity,  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner called  upon  to  hold  out  to  the  world  at 
large;  altliougli  tills  mode  of  proceeding  may, 
for  a  time,  produce  a  sore  conflict  to  such, 
supposing  that  they  shall  let  themselves  down 
in  the  eyes  and  estimation  of  the  worldly- 
minded,  yet,  in  the  end,  they  will  appear  more 
honourable  than  those  who  have  compelled  the 
head  of  the  family  to  go  on  pushing  business, 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  which  their  circum- 
stances do  not  justify,  clothing  and  feeding 
themselves  and  their  children  with  that  which 


they  were  not  able  to  pay  for.  And  you  that 
are  of  bodily  ability,  be  entreated  to  learn  to 
wait  more  upon  yourselves;  teach  your  children 
industry  and  a  well  regulated  economy, even  ad- 
mitting they  have  a  prospect  of  a  large  patri- 
mony, remembering  that  riches  have  wings, 
(Prov.  xxiii.  5,)  and  various  may  be  the  ways 
and  means  Providence  may  see  meet  to  permit 
this  their  patrimony  to  take  wings  and  fly  away 
from  them,  and  they  be  left,  as  others  have 
been  before  them,  who  were  once  similarly 
circumstanced,  but  now  placed  in  a  very  des- 
titute situation  as  to  outward  support.  It  must 
be  self-evident  to  every  rightly  considerate 
mind,  that  there  is  great  need  in  the  present 
day  to  press  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  this 
wholesome  practice,  wholesome  both  for  body 
and  mind;  for,  next  to  a  pious  example,  ac- 
companied by  a  religious  education,  parents 
cannot  bestow  a  better  portion  on  their  child- 
ren, than  to  teach  them  industry,  and  the  art 
of  living  well  at  little  expense.  Labour  is  a 
part  of  the  penance  enjoined  to  man  in  the 
fall:  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shall  thou  get 
thy  bread."  (Gen.  ix.  19.)  This  sentence, 
pronounced  upon  Adam,  I  believe,  descends  to 
all  his  posterity.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer, 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  that  all  are 
called  upon  to  be  engaged  in  manual  and 
servile  work,  but  that  all  are  called  upon  to 
be  usefully  employed  in  some  way  or  other 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  I  fully 
believe  that  suitable  employment,  under  the 
regulating  influence  of  an  all-wi.se  Creator,  is 
salutary,  and  qualifies  us  the  better  lo  feel  for 
and  proportion  labour  to  those  who  may  be 
placed  under  us:  it  may  even  prove  a  secondary 
means  of  keeping  our  nature  under  subjection, 
which  we  cannot  be  ignorant  is  corrupt,  and 
requires  much  subduing — something  to  check 
its  impetuosity,  and  have  rule  in  all  our  ac- 
tions. There  is  yet  another  precious  advan- 
tage resulting  from  bringing  up  children  in 
habits  of  well  regulated  industry  and  economy; 
a  moderate  share  of  business  will  then  be 
found  sufficient  to  bring  up  a  family  reputably, 
when  our  wants  are  confined  to  real  comforts 
and  conveniences,  wiiich  1  find  the  religion  of 
Jesus  fully  allows  of.  It  is  those  things  which 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  show 
and  an  appearance  of  what  the  world  calls 
gentility,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  op- 
poses in  each  of  cur  minds,  did  we  but  attend 
to  it  more  faithfully.  For  want  of  this  atten- 
tion, how  easily  do  we  become  bond-slaves  to 
appearances;  and  where  this  well-regulated  in- 
dustry and  economy  are  wanting,  and  idleness 
and  fulness  of  bread  prevail,  how  little  is  lo  be 
observed,  in  the  conduct  of  such,  of  reveren- 
tial thankfulness  for  tlie  bounties  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  heaven.  Although  I  am  well 
aware  that  our  constitutions  are  so  varied  by 
nature,  we  cannot,  nor  must  we  presume  to 
draw  a  precise  line  one  for  another,  respecting 
that  in  which  real  comforts  and  conveniences 
consist;  yet  I  am  as  fully  satisfied  as  I  am  of 
mv  own  existence,  that  we  have  a  Divine  prin- 
ciple implanted  in  each  one  of  us,  (lo  the  truth 
of  which  the  sacred  writings,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  them,  bear  ample  testimony, 
although  s-poken  of  under  various  characters, 
such  as — "the  law  written  in  the  heart" — "  the 
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spirit  in  the  inward  parts" — "  the  teacher  that 
cannot  be  removed  into  a  corner" — "  the 
anointing  that  teaches  as  man  never  taught" — 
"  the  inspeaking  voice  of  God,"  &c.  &c.  &c.) 
and  if  we  are  willing  to  receive  and  attend  to 
its  secret  and  sacred  monitions,  it  will  not  fail 
faithfully  to  impart  to  us  the  conduct  we  must 
each  one  pursue,  so  as  that  we  may  be  found 
only  in  the  right  and  proper  use  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  which  our  beneficent  Crea- 
tor has  given  us  richly  to  enjoy.  It  will  be 
clearly  [pointed  out  to  us,  what  are  the  real 
comforts  and  conveniences  allowed  us,  and 
what  are  the  imaginary  ones  we  are  to  deny 
ourselves  of.  If  we  neglect  to  attend  to  these 
secret  monitions  in  our  own  hearts,  we  must 
expect,  from  our  natural  proneness  to  gratifi- 
cation and  the  delights  of  the  world,  that  we 
shall  in  various  ways  violate  the  trust  our  hea- 
venly Father  has  reposed  in  us,  by  using  these 
temporal  things  contrary  to  his  designs,  and  to 
our  unspeakable  and  eternal  loss. 

When  we  are  made  willing  thus  to  move  in 
true  humility,  we  are  prepared  the  better  to 
meet  reverses  that  may  come  upon  us.  Let 
none  be  saying  in  their  hearts,  "  I  am  out  of 
the  reach  of  reverses,"  because  none  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  them;  for,  however  variously 
our  outward  substance  may  be  secured,  all 
sublunary  things  are  unstable  as  waters,  and 
various  as  may  be  our  resources,  every  supply 
may  be  cut  off.  The  Philistines  may  be  per- 
mitted to  stop  all  the  wells  which  we  have  dug 
for  ourselves  and  our  children;(Gen.  xxvi.  15; J 
the  Most  High  may  permit  his  great  army  of 
,  little  causes  to  enter  our  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards,  strip  us  of  all,  without  power  on  our 
parts  to  prevent  the  devastation;  for  what  the 
palmer-worm  leaves,  the  locust  may  eat;  and 
that  which  the  locust  leaves,  the  canker-worm 
may  eat;  and  what  the  canker-worm  leaves, 
the  caterpillar  may  so  destroy,  that  not  the 
least  vestige  of  our  once  greenness  and  great- 
ness may  remain.  (Joeli.  4.)  This  has  been 
the  case  within  my  memory.  The  crafty  have 
been  so  taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the 
lofty  so  brought  down  from  their  seats,  and 
men  of  low  degree  exalted,  that  he  who  was 
the  servant,  has  become  the  master,  and  his 
master's  children  have  served  his  children. 
(Job  V.  13.)  What  has  been,  may  be  again; 
for  thus  has  the  All-wise  Disposer,  to  whom 
belong  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills,  and  every 
visible  thing,  (for  nothing  is  mine  or  thine  any 
longer  than  he  sees  meet  we  should  possess 
it,)  evinced  his  sovereignty  and  power  to  hum- 
ble his  creature,  man:  thus  convincing  him  of 
the  great  uncertainty  of  all  visible  things. 
(Psalm  1.  10.)  May  these  turnings  and  over- 
turnings,  which  from  time  to  time  we  have 
heard  of,  and  of  which  some  have  more  keen- 
ly felt  the  smart,  in  commercial  concerns  and 
in  families,  prove  the  means  of  stimulating  us 
to  an  honest  endeavour  to  forget  the  things 
that  are  behind,  all  of  which  are  perishing, 
and  renewedly  to  seek  for  holy  help,  to  be 
found  daily  pressing  forward  to  those  which 
are  before,  and  which  are  eternal ! 

Great  talent  for  conversation  requires  to  be  accom- 
panied with  great  politeness.  He  who  eclipses  others, 
owes  them  great  civilities;  and  whatever  a  mistaken 
vanity  may  tell  us,  it  is  better  to  please  in  conversa- 
tion than  to  shino  in  it. — Preceptor. 


OBITUARY. 

From  Annual  Monitor,  1832. 

Sarah  Lidbetter,  of  Brighton  (England) 
was  the  daughter  of  Bridger  and  Elizabeth 
Lidbetter,  and  died  9th  month,  3d,  1831,  in 
the  10th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  from  a  very  little  child  fond  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  reli- 
gious books.  She  also  enjoyed  attending  our 
meetings  for  worship;  and  very  early  experi- 
enced the  comfort  and  advantage  of  secret 
prayer.  She  was  obedient,  obliging,  and  af- 
fectionate to  her  parents,  of  steady  carriage 
and  behaviour;  and  although  much  hidden, 
being  a  child  of  few  words,  she  was  much  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her;  and 
her  mother  says  :  "I  never  remember  her  to 
have  needed  correction;  but  when  at  any  time 
she  detected  herself  in  error,  her  sorrow  and 
grief  were  such  as  to  need  all  the  consolation 
and  comfort  I  could  give." 

From  the  age  of  seven  years,  it  was  her 
practice  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  the  other  children  before  going  to 
bed :  this  she  continued  till  too  weak  to  attend 
to  them;  when  she  exhorted  them  not  to  omit 
it,  but  to  be  frequent  in  reading  the  Bible; 
which,  she  added,  "is  the  best  of  books." 

Her  desires  for  faith  and  patience  to  hold 
out  to  the  end  were  very  strong;  and  she  would 
often  request  those  about  her^-to  pray  that 
they  might  not  fail.  She  often  remarked 
when  any  one  noticed  her  patience  :  "  I  have 
never  once  thought  my  situation  hard ;  I  have 
not  one  pain  too  many."  About  three  weeks 
before  her  death,  she  had  her  sister,  lier  little 
brother,  and  two  orphan  cousins,  who  lived 
with  them  around  her  bed,  to  each  of  whom 
she  gave  much  suitable  counsel.  She  also 
imparted  suitable  advice  to  those  who  attend- 
ed her  in  her  protracted  illness;  often  express- 
ing in  grateful  terms  her  acknowledgment  of 
their  kindness.  Sometimes  in  the  night  when 
she  had  sharp  spasms  in  her  side,  so  that  the 
perspiration  ran  down  her  face,  she  said  with 
a  sweet  smile  :  "  Mother,  how  these  pains 
remind  me  of  the  sufferings  of  my  dear  Sa- 
viour." 

On  fifth-day,  the  18th  of  the  8th  month, 
when  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  was  much 
inflamed,  she  said  :  "  Oh  my  dear  mother !  the 
pain,  the  pain  in  my  back  is  extreme,  pray  for 
me  ; — Oh  my  dear,  my  gracious  Saviour  !  if  it 
be  thy  holy  will,  take  me  to  thyself,  or  give 
me  patience  to  endure  this  suffering."  This 
she  repeated  several  times,  and  added :  "  Oh 
my  beloved  mother,  if  my  prayer  is  not  heard  ! 
I  seem  as  if  I  could  not  pray.  What,  if  after 
all  I  should  be  turned  out,  and  go  among  the 
wicked  1  what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  my  dear  mother, 
there  seems  a  doubt !  do  pray  for  me.  But  O 
my  dear,  my  own  Heavenly  Father,  take  me  to 
thyself."  On  her  mother  saying :  "My  dear, 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  temptation  of  the  evil 
one,  who  is  permitted  at  times  to  tempt  Chris- 
tians almost  to  the  last" — she  became  quiet ; 
and  after  a  short  time  of  silence,  she  sweetly 
smiled,  and  soon  after,  in  an  ecstasy,  exclaim- 
ed :  "  O  mother !  now  I  can  pray,  how  happy  ! 
how  comforted  I  feel  that  1  can  pray  !  I  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful  enough  for  this  favour : 


the  word  in  me  is,  '  I  will  deliver  thee  from 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  take  thee  shortly 
into  heaven.'  How  happy  I  am!"  she  added 
though  in  a  feeble  voice  :  "  I  believe  the  worst 
of  my  sufferings  are  over,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  be  thankful  enough  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  ease.  I  feel  so  happy  that  I  am  able  to 
pray;  and  though  you  cannot  hear  me,  that 
does  not  matter,  though  my  lips  do  not  utter, 
I  pray  inwardly."  After  lying  some  time  in 
this  happy  state,  she  said :  "  O  that  great 
enemy !  I  hope  he  will  not  again  be  suffered 
to  tempt  me." 

At  another  time:  "O!  how  full  of  love  I 
feel  to  my  dear  Saviour;  O!  his  arms  seem 
open  to  receive  me  !  How  I  long  to  rush  into 
them  and  embrace  Him  for  the  happiness  I 
this  moment  feel !  I  am  happier  now  than  I 
have  ever  been.  O  !  how  thankful  I  ought  to 
be  !  He  seems  to  say  :  '  I  am  preparing  a  man- 
sion for  thee.'  O  my  dear  mother !  the  hea- 
venly voice,  I  think  it  is,  says:  'Thy  day's 
work  is  done  ;  thou  hast  only  to  wait.'  " 

The  next  morning,  after  a  quiet,  though 
sleepless  night,  being  free  from  those  acute 
spasms  and  convulsive  throes,  from  which  she 
had  lately  so  much  suffered,  the  dear  child  ap- 
peared unusually  low.  On  her  mother's  anx- 
iously inquiring  the  cause,  after  a  little  reluc- 
tance and  shedding  many  tears,  she  said:  "I 
believe  I  am  better,  and  perhaps  likely  to  live 
some  time  longer.  This  is  a  great  trial  to 
me,  and  I  fear  very  wicked  of  me ;  Oh  the 
impatience  I  suffer  to  be  gone  !  Oh  pray  for 
me,  that  I  may  get  rid  of  such  anxious 
thoughts!  for  how  wrong  it  must  be  of  me  to 
feel  so  impatient.  Oh  !  that  my  faith  and  pa- 
tience may  hold  out  to  the  end!" 

After  this  she  enjoyed  some  hours  of  calm  ; 
and  smiling  said:  "Now  I  seem  not  to  mind 
pain ;  and,  thdugh  sharp,  can  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  it ;  I  feel  so  sure  it  will  be  well  with 
me,  and  so  comforted  in  thinking  that  every 
pain  makes  me  weaker,  and  brings  me  nearer 
heaven."  One  evening  she  said  :  "  Dear  mo- 
ther, this  has  been  a  day  of  prayer  for  thee  ; 
that  thou  mayest  be  supported  through  all. 
Do  not  grieve  when  I  am  gone  ;  I  kno^v  thou 
wilt  feel  it  much;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
to  be  supported.  As  for  myself  I  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  my  dismissal." 

The  day  she  died,  she  said ;  "  Mother,  I 
believe  my  breath  is  going;  give  me  a  sweet 
kiss,  and  send  for  father  and  uncle  up  stairs, 
that  I  may  bid  them  farewell."  This  being 
done  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them, 
and  then  said  :  "  I  feel  cold  chills  in  my  chest, 
are  they  not  the  cold  chills  of  death  1" 

"  '  That  voice,  O  believer!  shall  cheer  and  protect  thee. 
When  the  cold  chill  of  death  thy  frail  bosom  invades.'" 

Adding :  "  but  I  will  say  no  more  of  these 
feelings,  they  may  make  me  shrink  at  death, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  do."  After  taking 
leave  of  her  beloved  mother,  she  dozed  until 
within  a  few  minutes  of  her  close  ;  when, 
agreeably  to  her  earnest  prayer,  that  whatever 
pain  she  might  endure,  she  might  be  favoured 
to  retain  her  senses  to  the  last,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  her  latest  breath :  on  awa- 
king and  her  mother  saying :  "  My  dear,  thou 
art  just  entering  glory,"  she  with  a  smile  and 
the  enquiry — "Am  I?" — ceased  to  breathe. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


TEiE  TRIEWP,  

THIRD  MONTH,  10,  1832. 

Our  readers  are  generally  aware  that  the  case 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  missionaries  by 
the  authorities  of  Georgia,  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  legality,  or 
rather  constitutionality.  The  cause  of  the 
missionaries  was  plead  by  J.  Sergeant  and  W. 
Wirt,  with  an  eloquence  and  weight  of  argu- 
ment, we  learn,  fully  equal  to  the  expectations 
naturally  raised  by  their  fame  as  advocates. 
The  summary  statement  below,  from  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  will  sufficiently  show  the 
deeply  interesting  result  of  the  trial,  the 
grounds  of  the  decision,  and  its  important 
bearing  upon  the  Cherokee  question  at  large. 
The  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette  thus  re- 
marks upon  the  decision.  "There  is  not  a 
sound  and  candid  jurist  in  the  country,  who 
will  not  pronounce  it  to  be  right.  The  prac- 
tical and  momentous  question  now  is — shall 
the  constitution  and  laws,  as  interpreted  and 
vindicated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  be  carried 
into  effect;  or  the  Court  itself,  or  rather  the 
whole  Federal  Judiciary,  be  nullified  1  Is  an 
independent,  integral,  essential  part  of  the 
federal  system  to  be  rendered  impotent?  A 
high  responsibility  rests  upon  Georgia  and  the 
President.  The  Supreme  Court  have  merely 
performed  an  unayoidable  duty;  they  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  avert,  evade,  suppress, 
or  mince  the  subject.  Their  virtual  unanimity 
ratifies  the  decision;  the  reasoning  of  the 
Chief  Justice  will  make  it  plain  and  irresisti- 
ble for  all  understandings." 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  5th  inst. 
THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Saml.  A.  Worcester  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia. 

On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
this  case,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Gwinett  county,  in  Georgia. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  is,  that  the  recent 
acts  of  Georgia  taking  possession  of  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  therein  residing  without  tlie 
license  of  the  governor,  and  without  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  are  decla- 
red null  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  very 
elaborate  and  clear.  He  took  a  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  Euroi)ean  title  to  lands  in  Ameri- 
ca, upon  the  grounds  of  discovery.  He  es- 
tablished tliat  this  right  was  merely  conven- 
tional among  the  European  governments  them- 
selves, and  for  their  own  guidance,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  own  claims  in  regard  to 
each  other,  and  in  no  respect  changed  or  af- 
fected to  change  the  rights  of  the  Indians  as 
occupants  of  the  soil :  That  the  only  effect  of 
the  European  title  was,  as  between  European 
nations,  to  recognize  an  exclusive  right  of 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  of 
ultimate  domain  in  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  Indians  in  favour  of  the  nation  or  govern- 
ment whose  subjects  were  the  first  discove- 
rers :  That  all  the  European  governments, 
Spain,  France,  and  especially  Great  Britain, 


has  uniformly  recognized  the  Indian  tribes 
and  nations  as  distinct  communities,  capable 
of,  and  entitled  to,  self-government,  as  states, 
and  in  no  respect,  except  as  to  their  right  of 
intercourse  with  other  European  nations,  and 
the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  discoverers  to 
purchase  their  soil,  as  under  the  control  or 
power  of  Europeans.  They  were  treated  as 
nations  capable  of  holding  and  ceding  their 
territories,  capable  of  making  treaties  and 
compacts,  and  entitled  to  all  the  powers  of 
peace  and  war,  and  not  as  conquered  or  en- 
slaved communities.  He  demonstrated  this 
from  various  historical  facts;  and  showed  that 
when  upon  the  revolution  the  united  colonies 
succeeded  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  the  American  Congress  uniform- 
ly adopted  and  adhered  to  the  same  doctrine, 
before  and  after  the  confederation;  that  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  same  doc- 
trine had  as  uniformly  prevailed  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government ;  and  that  the 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  held  to  be  trea- 
ties, and  obligatory  in  the  same  sense  as  trea- 
ties between  European  sovereigns.  He  show- 
ed also  that  this  had  been  the  established 
course  of  things  recognized  by  Georgia  her- 
self, from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
down  to  the  year  1829,  as  evidenced  by  her 
solemn  acts,  compacts  and  laws. 

He  then  showed  that  by  the  constitution, 
the  exclusive  power  belonged  to  the  United 
States  to  regulate  intercourse  with  the  Indi- 
ans, and  to  receive  cessions  of  their  lands; 
and  to  make  treaties  with  them.  That  their 
independence  of  the  state  governments  had 
been  constantly  upheld  ;  that  the  right  of  pos- 
session to  their  land  was  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  and  by  treaties  with 
them,  until  that  title  should,  with  their  own 
consent,  be  extinguished ;  and  that  the  laws 
passed  by  congress  had  regulated  the  trade 
and  intercourse  with  them  accordingly.  He 
now  reviewed  the  laws  of  Georgia  in  question, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  concluded  by  maintaining 
that  the  party  defendant  in  the  present  in- 
dictment was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  Georgia  had  no  authority  to 
extend  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee  country, 
or  to  punish  the  defendant  for  disobedience 
to  those  laws  in  the  Cherokee  country. 

Mr.  Justice  M'Lean  delivered  a  separate 
opinion,  concurring,  in  all  things,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court.  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  dis- 
sented. 

'J'he  following  letter,  which  we  copy  from 
the  last  number  of  the  '  African  Repository,' 
will,  no  doubt,  be  gratifying  to  our  readers. 
Captain  Abels  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  piety. 

Washington,  Feb.  10,  1832. 
Dear  Sir: — Having  just  arrived  in  the  United 
Slates  from  tlic  Colony  of  Liberia,  to  wliicli  place  I 
went  as  master  of  the  Schooner  Marparet  IMercer,  and 
where  I  remained  thirteen  days,  during  wliich  time  I 
was  daily  on  shore,  and  carefully  observed  the  state  of 
atfairs,  and  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  people,  I 
venture  to  state  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  the  colony.  On  the  14th  De- 
cember I  arrived,  and  on  the  15th  went  on  shore,  and 


was  received  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner  by 
the  Governor  Dr.  Mechlin,  who  introduced  me  to  the 
ministers  and  principal  inhabitants.  All  the  colonists 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health.  All  my  expectations 
in  regard  to  the  aspect  of  things,  the  health,  harmony, 
order,  contentment,  industry,  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  settlors,  were  more  than  realized.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  buildings  in  the  town  of  Monrovia, 
extending  along  the  Cape  Montserado,  not  far  from 
a  mile  and  a  quarter. — Most  of  these  are  good  substan- 
tial houses  and  stores,  (the  iirst  story  of  many  of  them 
being  of  stone,)  and  some  of  them  handsome,  spacious, 
painted,  and  with  Venetian  blinds.  Nothing  struck 
me  as  more  remarkable  than  the  great  superiority,  in 
intelligence,  manners,  conversation,  dress,  and  general 
appearance  in  every  respect,  of  the  people  over  their 
coloured  brethren  in  America.  So  much  was  1  pleased 
with  what  I  saw,  that  I  observed  to  the  people,  should 
I  make  a  true  report,  it  would  hardly  be  credited  in 
the  United  States.  Among  all  that  I  conversed  with, 
I  did  noljind  a  discontented  person.,  or  he^r  one  express 
a  desire  to  return  to  America.  I  saw  no  intemperance, 
nor  did  I  hear  a  profane  word  uttered  by  any  one. 
Being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  Christmas  day  I 
preached  both  in  the  methodist  and  baptist  church,  to 
full  and  attentive  congregations  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  persons  in  each.  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  more  respected  than  in  Mon- 
rovia. I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  colonial  agent  or 
governor  is  a  constant  attendant  of  divine  service,  and 
appears  desirous  of  promoting  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  settlers  appear  to 
be  rapidly  acquiring  property ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  doing  better  for  themselves  and  their  children 
in  Liberia,  than  they  could  do  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Could  the  free  people  of  colour  in  this  country 
but  see  the  real  condition  of  their  brethren  who  have 
settled  in  Africa,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  require 
no  other  motive  to  induce  them  to  emigrate.  This  is 
my  decided  and  deliberate  judgment. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  friend  and  servant. 

WILLIAM  ABELS. 

We  are  requested  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in  our 
notice  of  our  friend,  Richard  Humphreys,  inserted  in 
the  last  number.  It  was  there  stated  that  he  came  to 
this  country  after  the  death  of  his  parents;  the  fact  is 
that  his  mother  dying  while  he  was  still  young,  his 
father  sent  him  here  under  the  care  of  a  valuable  friend. 

An  annual  meeting  of"  The  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  Tracts  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,"  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
fifth-day,  the  15tli  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock,  in  the  Commit- 
tee room,  Arch  street.  John  Carter,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  10th,  1832. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  ilie  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house  in  Mulberry  street,  on 
fourth  day,  the  I4th  of  the  present  month,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
3d  mo.  2d.  Newberry  Smith,  Jr.  CI. 


DiF.D  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  the  2d 
month,  1832,  Paul  Macy.  a  Member  and  Elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  aged  91  years  and  9  months  and  .5 
days.  He  was  born  on  ISantucket  Island  in  1740,  emi- 
grated to  North  Carolina  in  1773,  again  emigrated  to 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  1818,  and  by  the  best  calculation 
that  can  be  made,  he  has  seven  surviving  children,  54 
grand  children,  122  great  grand  children,  and  one 
great  great  grand  child,  and  has  outlived  4  of  iiis  chil- 
dren, 15  of  his  grand  children,  and  1 1  of  his  great  grand 
children. 

Died  on  the  24th  ult.,  Marv  Pancoast,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age.  The  humble  and  pious  Christian  was 
instructively  exemplified  in  the  character  of  this  ex- 
cellent woman;  mild  and  conciliating  in  her  demean- 
our, she  endeared  herself  strongly  to  her  relatives  and 
friends.  A  few  Iwurs  previous  to  her  decease  she  ex- 
pressed her  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  her  Saviour, 
and  the  tenor  of  her  life  induces  the  consoling  belief, 
that  her  spirit  is  at  rest  with  her  God. 
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[From  tlie  National  Intelligencer.] 
THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 
Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  hy 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  January  Term, 
1832. 

Samuel  A.Worcester  vs.  The  State  op  Georgia. 

This  cause,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which 
it  can  be  placed,  is  of  the  deepest  interest. 

The  defendant  is  a  state,  a  member  of  the 
Union,  which  has  exercised  the  powers  of 
government  over  a  people  who  deny  its  juris- 
diction, and  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  four 
years  in  the  penitentiary  of  Georgia,  under 
colour  of  an  act  which  he  alleges  to  be  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  of 
the  United  States. 

The  legislative  power  of  a  state,  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  rights,  if  they  have  any, 
the  political  existence  of  a  once  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
citizen,  are  all  involved  in  the  subject  now  to 
be  considered. 

It  behoves  this  court,  in  every  case,  more 
especially  in  this,  to  examine  into  its  jurisdic- 
tion with  scrutinizing  eyes,  before  it  proceeds 
to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  contro- 
verted. 

The  first  step  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  is  the  inquiry  whether  the  record  is  pro- 
perly before  the  court. 

It  is  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
which  pronounced  the  judgment  of  condem- 
nation under  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  is 
imprisoned,  and  is  also  authenticated  by  the 
seal  of  the  court.  It  is  returned  with,  and 
annexed  to  a  writ  of  error  issued  in  regular 
form,  the  citation  being  signed  by  one  of  the 
associate  jugdes  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
served  on  the  governor  and  attorney  general 
of  the  state  more  than  thirty  days  before 
commencement  of  the  term  to  which  the  writ 
of  error  was  returnable. 

The  judicial  act,*  so  far  as  it  prescribes 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  appears  to  have  been 
literally  pursued. 

In  February,  1797,  a  rulef  was  made  on 

*  Judicial  act,  sec.  22,  25,  v.  2,  p.  64,  65. 
t6  Wh.  Rules. 


this  subject,  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  which  any  writ  of  error  shall  be  di- 
rected, may  make  return  of  the  same  by  trans- 
mitting a  true  copy  of  the  record,  and  of  all 
proceeding  in  the  same  under  his  hand  and 
seal  of  the  court." 

This  has  been  done.  But  the  signature  of 
the  judge  has  not  been  added  to  that  of  the 
clerk.  The  law  does  not  require  it.  The 
rule  does  not  require  it. 

In  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's*  lessee, 
an  exception  was  taken  to  the  return  of  the 
refusal  of  the  state  court  to  enter  a  prior 
judgment  of  reversal  by  this  court,  because  it 
was  not  made  by  the  judge  of  the  state  court 
to  which  the  writ  was  directed;  but  the  ex- 
ception was  overruled,  and  the  return  was  held 
sufficient.  In  Buel  vs.  Van  Ness,f  also  a  writ 
of  error  to  a  state  court,  the  record  was  au- 
thenticated in  the  same  manner.  No  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  it.  These  were  civil  cases. 
But  it  has  been  Iruly  said  at  the  bar,  that,  in 
regard  to  this  process,  the  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  criminal  and  civil  case. 
The  same  return  is  required  in  both.  If  the 
sanction  of  the  court  could  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  this  position,  it  has  been 
silently  given. 

M'CuUoch  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland,:]:  was 
a  qui  tarn  action,  brought  to  recover  a  penalty, 
and  the  record  was  authenticated  by  the  seal 
of  the  court  and  the  signature  of  the  clerk, 
without  that  of  a  judge.  Brown  et  al.  vs.  the 
State  of  Maryland,  .was  an  indictment  for  a 
fine  of  forfeiture.  The  record  in  this  case, 
too,  was  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  court 
and  the  certificate  of  the  clerk.  The  prac- 
tice is  both  ways. 

The  record,  then,  according  to  the  judicia- 
ry act,  and  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  court, 
is  regularly  before  us. 

The  more  important  inquiry  is,  does  it  ex- 
hibit a  case  cognizable  by  this  tribunal  1 

The  indictment  charges  the  plaintiff  in  er- 
ror and  others,  being  white  persons,  with  the 
offence  of  "residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  without  a  license,"  and 
"  without  having  taken  the  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state 
of  Georgia." 

The  defendant  in  the  state  court  appeared 
in  proper  person,  and  filed  the  following  plea: 

"And  the  said  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  in  his 
own  proper  person,  comes  and  says,  that  this 
court  ought  not  to  take  fuither  cognizance  of 
the  action  and  prosecution  aforesaid,  because, 
he  says,  that,  on  the  15lh  day  of  July,  in  the 


*  1st  Wh.  304,  361. 
HthAVh.  316. 


1 8lh  Wh.  312. 


year  1831,  he  was,  and  still  is,  a  resident  in 
the  Cherokee  nation;  and  that  the  said  sup- 
posed  crime  or  crimes,  and  each  of  them  were 
committed,  if  committed  at  all,  at  the  town  of 
New  Echota,  in  the  said  Cherokee  nation,  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  not  in 
the  county  of  Gwinnett,  or  elsewhere  wilhin  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court:  And  this  defendant 
saith,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  he  entered  the  aforesaid  Cherokee 
nation,  in  the  capacity  of  a  duly  authorized 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  under  the 
authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  not  since  been  required  by 
him  to  leave  it :  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  translating  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  into  their  language,  with  the 
permission  and  approval  of  the  said  Cherokee 
nation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  human  po- 
licy of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
Indians;  and  that  his  residence  there,  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  residence  charged  in  the  afore- 
said indictment:  and  this  defendant  further 
saith,  that  this  prosecution  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia ought  not  to  have  or  maintain,  because, 
he  saith,  that  several  treaties  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians, 
to  wit:  at  Hopewell,  on  the  28th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1785;  at  Holston,  on  the  'ZA  day  of 
July,  1791;  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  day 
of  June,  1794;  at  'J'ellico,  on  the  2d  day  of 
October,  1798;  at  Tellico,  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1804  ;  at  Tellico,  on  the  25th  day  of 
October,  1805  ;  at  Tellico,  on  the  27th  day  of 
October,  1805  ;  at  Washington  city,  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1805;  at  Washington  city,  on 
the  22d  day  of  March,  1816;  at  the  Chicka- 
saw Council  House,  on  the  14th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1816;  at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  1817;  and  at  Washington 
city,  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1819;  all 
which  treaties  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
by  which  treaties,  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca acknowledge  the  said  Cherokee  nation  to 
be  a  sovereign  nation,  authorized  to  govern 
themselves,  and  all  persons  who  have  settled 
wilhin  their  territory,  free  from  any  right  of 
legislative  interference  by  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
reference  to  acts  done  within  their  own  terri- 
tory; and  by  which  treaties  the  whole  of  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, on  the  east  of  the  Mississipi,  has  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  them;  all  of  which 
treaties  are  existing  treaties  at  this  day,  and 
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in  full  force.    By  these  treaties,  and  particu 
larly  by  the  treaties  of  Hopewell  and  Holston 
the  aforesaid  territory  is  acknowledged  to  lie 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states 
composing  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
and  it  is  thereby  specially  stipulated,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  enter 
the  aforesaid  territory,  even  on  a  visit,  with 
out  a  passport  from  the  governor  of  a  state, 
or  from  some  one  duly  authorized  thereto,  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States;  all  of 
which  will  more  fully  and  at  large  appear,  by 
reference  to  the  aforesaid  treaties.    And  this 
defendant  saith,  that  the  several  acts  charged 
in  the  bill  of  indictment,  were  done,  or  omit- 
ted to  be  done,  if  at  all,  within  the  same  ter 
ritory  so  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  said 
nation,  and  so,  as  aforesaid,  held  by  them  un 
der  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States :  that 
for  those  acts,  the  defendant  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  nor  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  said  state ;  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  profess 
to  add  the  said  territory  to  the  several  adja 
cent  counties  of  the  said  state,  and  to  extend 
the  laws  of  Georgia  over  the  said  territory, 
and  persons  inhabiting  the  same ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  act  on  which  this  indictment  vs. 
this  defendant  is  grounded,  to  wit :  "  An  act 
entitled  an  act  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  as 
sumed  and  arbitrary  power,  by  all  persons, 
under  pretext  of  authority  from  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  their  laws,  and  to  prevent  white 
persons  from  residing  within  that  part  of  the 
chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  to  provide  a  guard  for 
the  protection  of  the  gold  mines,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  state  within  the  aforesaid 
territory,"  are  repugnant  to  the  aforesaid  trea- 
ties, which,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  compose  a  part  of  the  su 
preme  law  of  the  land;  and  that  these  laws  of 
Georgia  are,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  void, 
and  of  no  effect ;  that  the  said  laws  of  Geor- 
gia are  also  unconstitutional  and  void,  because 
they  impair  the  obligation  of  the  various  con- 
tracts formed  by  and  between  the  aforesaid 
Cherokee  nation  and  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  as  above  recited :  also,  that  the  said 
laws  of  Georgia  are  unconstitutional  and  void, 
because  they  interfere  with,  and  attempt  to 
regulate  and  control  the  intercourse  with  the 
said  Cherokee  nation,  wliich,  by  the  said 
constitution,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  and  because  the 
said  laws  are  repugnant  to  the  statute  of  the 

United  States,  passed  on  the    day  of 

March,  1802,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers :"  and 
that,  therefore,  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  cause  this  defendant  to  make  further  or 


and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  hard  labour 
in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  term  of  four  years 
By  overruling  this  plea,  the  court  decided 
that  the  matter  it  contained  was  not  a  bar  to 
the  action.  The  plea,  therefore,  must  be  ex 
amined  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whe- 
ther it  makes  a  case  which  brings  the  party 
within  the  provisions  of  the  25th  section  of  the 
"  Act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States." 

The  plea  avers  that  the  residence,  charged 
in  the  indictment,  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  permission  and  approval  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.    That  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  acknow^ 
ledge  their  right  as  a  sovereign  nation  to  go 
vern  themselves  and  all  persons  who  have  set. 
tied  within  their  territory,  free  from  any  right 
of  legislative  interference  by  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  of  America 
That  the  act  under  which  the  prosecution  was 
instituted  is  repugnant  to  the  said  treaties, 
and  is,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  void 
That  the  said  act,  is,  also,  unconstitutional ; 
because  it  interferes  with,  and  attempts  to  re- 
gulate and  control,  the  intercourse  with  the 
Cherokee  nation,  which  belongs,  exclusively, 
to  congress  ;  and,  because,  also,  it  is  repug 
nant  to  the  statute  of  the  United  States,  enti- 
tled "  An  act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace 
on  the  frontiers 

Let  the  averments  of  this  plea  be  compared 
with  the  25th  section  of  the  judicial  act. 

That  section  enumerates  the  cases  in  which 
the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  a  state  court 
may  be  revised  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  These  are,  "  where  is  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute 
of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  vali- 
dity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  vali 
dity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under,  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
repugnant  to  the  constitutron,  treaties,  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  fa- 
vour of  such  their  validity  ;  or  where  is  drawn 
in  question  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of, 
or  commission  held  under,  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  pri- 
vilege, or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or  claim- 
ed by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  said 
constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission." 

The  indictment  and  plea,  in  this  case,  draw 
in  question,  we  think,  the  validity  of  the  trea- 
ties made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Che- 
rokee Indians.  If  not  so,  their  construction 
is  certainly  drawn  in  question  ;  and  the  deci- 
sion has  been,  if  not  against  their  validity — 
against  tiie  right,"  privilege,  or  exemption, 
other  answer  to  the  said  bill  of  indictment,  or  spcciallysctupandclaimcdunderthem."  They 
further  to  try  and  punish  this  dcfendantfor  the  also  draw  into  question  the  validity  of  a  statute 
said  supposed  ofleiice  or  oflcnces  alleged  in  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  "on  the  ground  of  its 
tiie  bill  of   indictment,  or  any  of  tiicm:]  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties, 


And,  therefore,  this  defendant  prays  judgment 
whether  he  shall  he  held  bound  to  answer 
further  to  said  indictment." 

This  plea  was  overruled  by  the  court.  And 


and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dcci 
sion  is  in  favour  of  its  validity." 

It  is,  then,  we  think,  too  clear  for  confro 
versy,  that  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which  this 


the  prisoner,  being  arraigned,  pleaded  not: court  is  constituted,  has  given  it  the  power, 
guilty.    The  jury  found  a  verdict  against  him,  and,  of  course,  imposed  on  it  the  duty,  of  ex- 


ercising jurisdition  in  this  case.  This  duty, 
however  unpleasant,  cannot  be  avoided.  Those 
who  fill  the  judicial  department  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  the  subjects  to  be  brought 
before  them.  We  must  examine  the  defence 
set  up  in  this  plea.  We  must  enquire  and 
decide  whether  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  under  which  the  plantiff  in  error  has 
been  prosecuted  and  condemned,  be  consist- 
ent  with,  or  repugnant  to,  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties,  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  at  the  bar,  that  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  seize  on  the  whole 
Cherokee  country,  parcel  it  out  among  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  the  state,  extend  her 
code  over  the  whole  country,  abolish  its  insti- 
tutions and  its  laws,  and  annihilate  its  politi- 
cal existence. 

If  this  be  the  general  effect  of  the  system, 
let  us  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  particular 
statute  and  section  on  which  the  indictment  is 
founded. 

It  enacts,  that,  "  all  white  persons  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  nation  on 
the  first  day  of  March  next,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  without  a  license  or  permit  from 
his  excellency,  the  governor,  or  from  such 
agent  as  his  excellency  the  governor  shall 
authorize  to  grant  such  permit  or  license,  and 
who  shall  not  have  taken  the  oath  hereinafter 
required,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemea- 
nour, and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  confinement  to  the  penitentiary, 
at  hard  labour,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four 
years. 

The  llth  section  authorizes  the  governor, 
should  he  deem  it  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mines,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in  force  within  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  raise 
and  organize  a  guard,"  &c. 

The  1 3th  section  enacts  "  that  the  said  guard 
or  any  member  of  them,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  arrest 
any  person  legally  charged  with  or  detected  in 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  to  con- 
vey, as  soon  as  practicable,  the  person  so  ar- 
rested before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of 
the  superior,  or  justice  of  inferior  court  of  this 
state,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law." 

The  extra  territorial  power  of  every  legisla- 
ture being  limited  in  its  action,  to  its  own  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  the  very  passage  of  this  act  is 
an  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  of  the  rights  and  powers  conse- 
quent on  jurisdiction.  - 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  inquiry  which  the 
constitution  and  laws  impose  on  this  court,  is 
an  examination  of  the  rightfulness  of  this  claim. 

America,  separated  from  Europe  by  a  wide 
ocean,  was  inhabited  by  a  distinct  people,  di- 
vided into  separate  nations,  independent  of  each 
other  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  having  in- 
stitutions of  their  own,  and  governing  them- 
selves by  their  own  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  proposition,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
either  quarter  of  the  globe  could  have  rightful 
original  claims  of  dominion  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other,  or  over  the  lands  they  occupied; 
or  that  the  discovery  of  either  by  the  other 
should  give  the  discoverer  rights  in  the  country 
discovered  which  annul  the  pre-existing  rights 
of  its  ancient  possessors. 
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After  lying  concealed  for  a  series  of  ages, 
the  enterprise  of  Europe,  guided  by  nautical 
science,  conducted  some  of  her  adventurous 
sons  into  this  western  world.  They  found  it 
in  possession  of  a  people  who  had  made  small 
progress  in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  and 
whose  general  employment  was  war,  hunting, 
and  fishing. 

Did  these  adventurers,  by  sailing  along  the 
coast,  and  occasionally  landing  on  it,  acquire 
for  the  several  governments  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, or  by  whom  they  were  commissioned, 
a  rightful  property  in  the  soil,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific;  or  rightful  dominion  over  the 
numerous  people  who  occupied  it  ?  Or  has  na- 
ture or  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  conferred 
their  rights  over  hunters  and  fishermen,  or  ag- 
riculturists and  manufacturers  ? 

But  power,  war,  conquest,  give  rights,  which 
after  possession,  are  conceded  by  the  world, 
and  which  can  never  be  controverted  by  those 
on  whom  they  descend.  We  proceed,  then  to 
the  actual  state  of  things,  having  glanced  at 
their  origin;  because  holding  it  in  our  recollec- 
tion might  shed  some  light  on  existing  preten- 
sions. 

The  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  dis- 
covered and  visited  different  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  object  was 
too  immense  for  any  one  of  them  to  grasp  (he 
whole,  and  the  claimants  were  too  powerful  to 
submit  to  the  exclusive  or  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions of  any  single  potentate.  To  avoid 
bloody  conflicts,  which  might  terminate  disas- 
trously to  all,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  establish  some  principle  which  all 
would  acknowledge,  and  which  should  decide 
their  respective  rights  as  between  themselves. 
This  principle,  suggested  by  the  actual  state  of 
things,  was  "  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the 
government  by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  au- 
thority it  was  made,  against  all  other  European 
governments,  which  title  might  be  consumma- 
ted by  possession."* 

This  principle,  acknowledged  by  all  Europe- 
ans, because  it  was  the  interest  of  all  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  gave  to  the  nation  making  the 
discovery,  as  its  inevitable  consequence,  the 
sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil,  and  making 
settlements  on  it.  It  was  an  exclusive  princi- 
ple, which  shut  out  the  right  of  competition 
among  those  who  had  agreed  to  it ;  not  one 
which  could  annul  the  previous  rights  of  those 
who  had  not  agreed  to  it.  It  regulated  the 
right  given  by  discovery  among  the  European 
discoverers  ;  but  could  not  afi'ect  the  rights  of 
those  already  in  possession,  either  as  aborigin- 
al occupants,  or  as  occupants  by  virtue  of  a 
discovery  made  before  the  memory  of  man. 
It  gave  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase,  but  did 
not  found  that  right  on  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  possessor  to  sell. 

The  relation  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
natives  was  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
particular  government  which  asserted  and 
could  maintain  this  pre-emptive  privilege  in  the 
particular  place.  The  United  States  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  both  ter- 
ritorial and  political ;  but  no  attempt,  so  far  as 
is  known,  has  been  made  to  enlarge  them.  So 


*  8  Wheaton,  573. 


far  as  they  existed  merely  in  theory,  or  were 
in  their  nature  only  exclusive  of  the  claims  of 
other  European  nations,  they  still  retain  their 
original  character,  and  remain  dormant.  So 
far  as  they  have  been  practically  exerted,  they 
exist  in  fact,  are  understood  by  both  parties, 
are  asserted  by  the  one,  and  admitted  by  the 
other. 

Soon  after  Great  Britain  determined  on 
planting  colonics  in  America,  the  king  grant- 
ed charters  to  companies  of  his  subjects,  who 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  views 
of  the  crown  into  effect,  and  of  enriching  them- 
selves. The  first  of  these  charters  was  made 
before  possession  was  taken  of  any  part  of  the 
country.  They  purport  generally  to  convey 
the  soil,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea. 
This  soil  was  occupied  by  numerous  and  war- 
like nations,  equally  willing  and  able  to  defend 
their  possessions.  The  extravagant  and  absurd 
idea,  that  the  feeble  settlements  made  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  the  companies  under  whom  they 
were  made,  acquired  legitimate  power  by  them 
to  govern  the  people,  or  occupy  the  lands  from 
sea  to  sea,  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  any  man. 
They  were  well  understood  to  convey  the  title 
which,  according  to  the  common  law  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  respecting  America,  they 
might  rightfully  convey,  and  no  more.  This 
was  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  such 
lands  as  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell.  The 
crown  could  not  be  understood  to  grant  what 
the  crown  did  not  affect  to  claim,  nor  was  it  so 
understood. 

The  power  of  making  war  is  conferred  by 
these  charters  on  these  colonies,  but  defensive 
war  alone  seems  to  have  been  contemplated. 
In  the  first  charter  to  the  first  and  second  co- 
lonies, they  are  empowered,  "  for  their  seve- 
ral defences  to  encounter,  expulse,  repel,  and 
resist,  all  persons  who  shall,  without  license," 
attempt  to  inhabit  "  within  the  said  precincts 
and  limits  of  the  said  several  colonies,  or  that 
shall  enterprise  or  attempt  at  any  time  hereaf- 
ter, the  least  detriment  or  annoyance  of  the 
said  several  colonies  or  plantations. 

The  charter  to  Connecticut  concludes  a 
general  power  to  make  defensive  war  with 
these  terms  :  "  and  upon  just  causes  to  in- 
vade and  destroy  the  natives,  or  other  ene- 
mies of  the  said  colony." 

The  same  power,  in  the  same  words,  is 
conferred  on  the  government  of  Rhode 
Island. 

This  power  to  repel  invasion,  and,  upon 
just  cause,  to  invade  and  destroy  the  natives, 
authorizes  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  war, 
but  only  "on  just  cause."  The  very  terms 
imply  the  existence  of  a  country  to  be  invad- 
ed, and  of  an  enemy  who  has  given  just  cause 
of  war. 

The  charter  to  Wm.  Penn  contains  the  fol- 
lowing recital :  "  and  because,  in  so  remote  a 
country,  near  so  many  barbarous  nations,  the 
incursions,  as  well  of  the  savages  themselves 
as  of  other  enemies,  pirates  and  robbers,  may 
probably  be  feared,  therefore  we  have  given," 
&;c.  The  instrument  then  confers  the  power 
of  war. 

These  barbarous  nations  whose  incursions 
were  feared,  and  to  repel  whose  incursions 
the  power  to  make  war  was  given,  were  sure- 


ly not  considered  as  the  subjects  of  Penn,  or 
occupying  his  lands  during  his  pleasure. 

The  same  clause  is  introduced  into  the 
charter  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  charter  to  Georgia  professes  to  be 
granted  for  the  charitable  purposes  of  ena- 
bling poor  subjects  to  gain  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence by  cultivating  lands  in  the  American 
provinces,  "at  present  waste  and  desolate." 
It  recites,  "  and  whereas  our  provinces  in 
North  America  have  been  frequently  ravaged 
by  Indian  enemies,  more  especially  that  of 
South  Carolina,  which  in  the  late  war,  by  the 
neighbouring  savages,  was  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  great  numbers  of  the  English 
inhabitants  miserably  massacred  ;  and  our 
loving  subjects  who  now  inhabit  there,  by 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  iheir  numbers,  will, 
in  case  of  any  new  war,  be  exposed  to  the 
like  calamities,  inasmuch  as  their  whole  south- 
ern frontier  continueth  unsettled,  and  lieth 
open  to  the  said  savages." 

These  motives  for  planting  the  new  colony 
are  incompatible  with  the  lofty  ideas  of  grant- 
ing the  soil,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  from  sea  to 
sea.  They  demonstrate  the  truth,  that  these 
grants  asserted  a  title  against  Europeans  only, 
and  were  considered  as  blank  paper,  so  far  as 
the  rights  of  the  natives  were  concerned. 
The  power  of  war  is  given  only  for  defence, 
not  for  conquest. 

The  charters  contain  passages  showing  one 
of  their  objects  to  be  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity — 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  conciliating 
conduct  and  good  example,  not  by  extermina- 
tion. 

The  actual  state  of  things,  and  the  practice 
of  European  nations,  on  so  much  of  the 
American  continent  as  lies  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Atlantic,  explain  their  claims 
and  the  charters  they  granted.  Their  preten- 
sions unavoidably  interfered  with  each  other  ; 
though  the  discovery  of  one  was  admitted  by 
all  to  exclude  the  claim  of  any  other,  the  ex- 
tent of  that  discovery  was  the  subject  of  un- 
ceasing contest.  Bloody  conflicts  arose  be- 
tween them,  which  gave  importance  and  se- 
curity to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Fierce 
and  warlike  in  their  character,  they  might  be 
formidable  enemies  or  effective  friends.  In- 
stead of  rousing  their  resentments,  by  assert- 
ing claims  to  their  lands,  or  to  dominion  over 
their  persons,  their  alliance  was  sought  by 
flattering  professions,  and  purchased  by  rich 
presents.  The  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Spaniards,  were  equally  competitors  for  their 
friendship  and  their  aid.  Not  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  exact  meaning  of  words,  nor  sup- 
posing it  to  be  material  whether  they  were 
called  the  subjects  or  the  children  of  their  fa- 
ther in  Europe ;  lavish  in  professions  of  duty 
and  affection,  in  return  for  the  rich  presents 
they  received  ;  so  long  as  their  actual  inde- 
pendence was  untouched,  and  their  right  to 
self-government  acknowledged,  they  were 
willing  to  profess  dependence  on  the  power 
which  furnished  supplies  of  which  they  were 
in  absolute  need,  and  restrained  dangerous  in- 
truders from  entering  their  country  ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was 
understood  by  them. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  our  history  furniahes  no 
example  from  the  first  seltlement  ot'our  coun- 
try, of  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
to  interfere  with  tiie  internal  aflairs  of  the  In- 
dians, farther  tiian  keep  out  the  agents  of 
foreign  powers,  who,  as  traders  or  otherwise, 
migiit  seduce  them  into  foreign  alliances. 
The  king  purchased  their  lands  when  they 
were  willing  to  sell,  at  a  price  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  ;  but  never  coerced  a  surrender  of 
them.  He  also  purchased  their  alliance  and 
dependence  by  subsidies  ;  but  never  intruded 
into  the  interior  of  their  affairs,  or  interfered 
with  their  self-government,  so  far  as  respect- 
ed themselves  only. 

The  general  views  of  Great  Britain,  with 
regard  to  the  Indians,  were  detailed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Mobile,  in  the  presence  of 
several  persons  of  distinction,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1763.  Towards  the  conclusion  he 
says — "Lastly,  I  inform  you  that  it  is  the 
king's  order  to  all  his  governors  and  subjects 
to  treat  the  Indians  with  justice  and  humanity, 
and  to  forbear  all  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories allotted  to  them  ;  accordingly,  all  indi- 
viduals are  prohibited  from  purchasing  any  of 
your  lands  ;  but,  as  you  know  that  your  white 
brethren  cannot  feed  you  when  you  visit 
them,  unless  you  give  them  grounds  to  plant, 
it  is  expected  that  you  will  cede  lands  to  the 
king  for  that  purpose.  But,  whenever  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  surrender  any  of  your  ter- 
ritories to  his  majesty,  it  must  be  done,  for 
the  future,  at  a  public  meeting  of  your  na- 
tion, when  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  or 
the  superintendent  shall  be  present,  and  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  all  your  people.  The 
boundaries  of  your  hunting  grounds  will  be 
accurately  fixed,  and  no  settlement  permitted 
to  be  made  upon  them.  As  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  all  treaties  with  you  will  be  faithful- 
ly kept,  so  it  is  expected  that  you  also  will  be 
careful  strictly  to  observe  them." 

The  proclamation  issued  by  tiie  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1763,  soon  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  articles  of  peace,  forbids  the  gov- 
ernors of  any  of  the  colonies  to  grant  warrants 
of  survey,  or  pass  patents  upon  any  lands 
whatever,  which  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or 
purchased  by  us  (the  king)  as  aforesaid,  are 
reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 

The  proclamation  proceeds,  "  and  we  do 
further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  for  the  present,  as  aforesaid,  to  re- 
serve, under  our  sovereignty,  protection,  and 
dominion,  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  all  the 
lands  and  territories"  "  lying  to  the  westward 
of  the  sources  of  tiie  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
sea,  from  the  west  and  nortii-wcst  as  aforesaid: 
and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of 
our  displeasure,  all  our  loving  sidijects  from 
making  any  purchases  or  settlements  what- 
ever, or  taking  |)ossession  of  any  of  the  lands 
above  reserved,  without  our  special  leave  and 
license  for  that  pur[)ose  first  obtained. 

"And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  persona  whatever,  who  have,  either 
wilfully  or  inadvertently,  seated  themselves  up- 
on any  lands  within  the  countries  above  de- 
scribed, or  uf)on  any  other  lands,  which,  not 
having  been  ceded  to,  or  purci)ased  by  us,  are 


still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  as  aforesaid, 
fortiiwiih  to  ren>ove  themselves  from  such  set- 
tlements." 

A  proclamation,  issued  by  Governor  Gage, 
in  1772,  contains  the  following  passage: — 
"  Whereas,  many  persons,  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  the  king  upon  this  subject,  have 
undertaken  to  make  settlements  beyond  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  treaties  made  with  the 
Indian  nations,  which  boundaries  ought  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  whites  and  the 
said  nations,"  particularly  on  the  Ouabache, 
the  proclamation  orders  such  persons  to  quit 
these  countries  without  delay. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to- 
wards the  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tory from  which  she  excluded  all  other  Euro- 
peans; such  her  claims,  and  such  her  practical 
exposition  of  the  charters  she  had  granted:  she 
considered  them  as  nations  capable  of  main- 
taining the  relations  of  peace  and  war;  of  go- 
verning themselves,  under  her  protection;  and 
she  made  treaties  with  them,  the  obhgation  of 
which  she  acknowledged. 

This  was  the  settled  state  of  things  when  the 
war  of  our  Revolution  commenced.  The  in- 
fluence of  our  enemy  was  established;  her  re- 
sources enabled  her  to  keep  up  that  influence; 
and  the  colonists  had  much  cause  for  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  Indian  nations  would,  as 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  add  their  arms  to 
hers.  This,  as  was  to  be  expected,  became  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  to  congress.  Far 
from  advancing  a  claim  to  their  lands,  or  as- 
serting any  right  of  dominion  over  them,  Con- 
gress resolved  "  that  the  securing  and  preserv- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  Indian  nations,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  subject  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
these  colonies." 

The  early  journals  of  congress  exhibit  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the  Indian 
nations.  Three  Indian  departments  were  es- 
tablished; and  commissioners  appointed  in 
each,  "  to  treat  with  the  Imlians  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  in  the  name  and  in  be- 
half of  the  united  colonies,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  friendship  with  the  said  In- 
dians, and  to  prevent  their  taking  any  part  in 
the  present  commotions." 

The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to 
procure  those  supplies  on  which  Indian  friend- 
ship was  supposed  to  depend,  and  every  thing 
which  might  excite  hostility  was  avoided. 

The  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  Dela- 
wares,  in  September,  1778. 

The  language  of  equality  in  which  it  is 
drawn,  evinces  the  temper  with  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  undertaken,  and  the  opinion 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  United  States. 

"  1st.  That  all  offences  or  acts  of  hostility, 
by  one  or  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
against  the  other,  be  mutually  forgiven,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  dcptli  of  oblivion,  never  more  to  be 
had  in  remembrance. 

"  2d.  That  a  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship shall,  from  hencetbrlh,  lake  place  and  sub- 
sist between  the  contracting  parties  aforesaid, 
through  all  succeeding  generations:  and  if  ei- 
ther of  the  parties  are  engaged  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  with  any  other  nation  or  na- 
tions, that  then  each  shall  assist  the  other,  in 
due  proportion  to  their  abilities,  till  their  ene- 


mies are  brought  to  reasonable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation," &c. 

3d.  The  third  article  stipulates,  among 
other  things,  a  free  passage  for  the  American 
troops  through  the  Delaware  nation,  and  en- 
gages that  they  shall  be  furnished  with  provi- 
sions and  other  necessaries  at  their  value. 

"  4th.  For  the  better  security  of  the  peace 
and  friendship  now  entered  into  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  against  all  infractions  of  the 
same  by  the  citizens  of  either  party,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  other,  neither  party  shall  proceed 
to  the  infliction  of  punishments  on  the  citizens 
of  the  other,  otherwise  than  by  securing  the 
offender  or  offenders,  by  imprisonment,  or  any 
other  competent  means,  till  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  can  be  had  by  judges  or  juries  of  both 
parlies,  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  laws,  customs, 
and  usages  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  na- 
tural justice,"  &c. 

6th.  The  fifth  article  regulates  the  trade 
between  the  contracting  parties,  in  a  manner 
entirely  equal. 

6th.  The  sixth  article  is  entitled  to  pecu- 
liar attention,  as  it  contains  a  disclaimer  of  de- 
signs which  were,  at  that  time,  ascribed  to  the 
United  States,  by  their  enemies,  and  from  the 
imputation  of  which  congress  was  then  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  free  the  Government.  It  is 
in  these  words:  "  Whereas  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  have  endeavoured,  by  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power,  to  possess  the,  Indians  in 
general  with  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  design  of 
the  States  aforesaid  to  extirpate  the  Indians, 
and  take  possession  of  their  country:  To  obvi- 
ate such  false  suggestion,  the  United  States  do 
engage  to  guarantee  to  the  aforesaid  nation  of 
Delawares,  and  their  heirs,  all  theit  territorial 
rights,  in  the  fullest  and  most  amjvle  inanner, 
as  it  hath  been  bounded  by  former  treaties,  as 
long  as  the  said  Delaware  nation  shall  abide 
by,  and  hold  fast,  the  chain  of  friendship  now 
entered  into." 

The  parties  further  agree,  that  other  tribes, 
friendly  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  invited  to  form  a  State,  whereof  the 
Delaware  nation  shall  be  the  head,  and  have  a 
representation  in  congress. 

This  treaty,  in  its  language,  and  in  its  provi- 
sions, is  formed,  as  near  as  may  be,  on  the  mo- 
del of  treaties  between  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe. 

The  sixth  article  shows  how  congress  then 
treated  the  injurious  calumny  of  cherishing  de- 
signs unfriendly  to  the  political  and  civil  rights 
of  the  Indians. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Che- 
rokees  took  part  with  the  British.  After  its 
termination,  the  United  Slates,  though  desirous 
of  |)eace,  did  not  feel  its  necessity  so  strong  as 
while  the  war  continued.  'J'heir  polilical  situ- 
ation being  changed,  they  might  very  well 
think  it  advisable  to  assume  a  higher  tone,  and 
to  impress  on  the  Cherokees  the  same  respect 
for  congress  which  was  before  felt  for  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  This  may  account  for 
the  language  of  the  treaty  of  Hopewell. 
There  is  the  more  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Cherokee  chiefs  were  not  very  critical 
judges  of  the  language,  from  the  fact  that  eve- 
ry one  makes  his  mark;  no  chief  was  capable 
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of  signing  his  name.  It  is  probable  the  treaty 
was  interpreted  to  them. 

The  treaty  is  introduced  with  the  declaration, 
that  "  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  give  peace  to  all  the  Cherokees, 
and  receive  them  into  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions." 

When  the  United  States  gave  peace,  did  they 
not  also  receive  it?  Were  not  both  parlies 
desirous  ofit?  If  we  consult  the  history  of  the 
day,  does  it  not  inform  us  that  the  United  States 
were  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  it  as  the  Che- 
rokees ?  We  may  ask  further:  Did  the  Chero- 
kees come  to  the  seatot  the  American  govern- 
ment to  solicit  peace,  or  did  the  American 
commissioners  go  to  them  to  obtain  it?  'I'he 
treaty  was  made  at  Hopewell,  not  at  New-York. 
The  word  "  give,"  then,  has  no  real  importance 
attached  to  it. 

The  first  and  second  articles  stipulate  for 
the  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  are  of 
course  equal. 

The  third  article  acknowledges  the  Chero- 
kees to  be  under  tiie  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  power. 

This  stipulation  is  found  in  Indian  treaties 
generally.  It  was  introduced  into  their  treaties 
with  Great' Britain,  and  may  probably  be  found 
in  those  with  other  European  powers.  Its  ori- 
gin may  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  their  con- 
nection with  those  powers;  and  its  true  mean- 
ing is  discerned  in  their  relative  situation. 

The  general  law  of  European  sovereigns,  re- 
specting their  claims  in  America,  limited  the 
intercourse  of  Indians,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  particular  potentate,  whose  ultimate  right 
of  domain  was  acknowledged  by  the  others. 
This  was  the  general  slate  of  things  in  times  of 
peace.  It  was  sometimes  changed  in  vrar. 
The  consequence  was,  that  their  supplies  were 
derived  chiefly  from  that  nation,  and  their  trade 
confined  to  it.  Goods,  indispensable  fo  their 
comfort,  in  the  shape  of  presents  were  received 
from  the  same  hand.  What  was  of  still  more 
importance,  the  strong  hand  of  government 
was  interposed  to  restrain  the  disordei'ly  and 
licentious  from  intrusions  into  their  country, 
from  encroachments  on  their  lands,  and  from 
those  acts  of  violence  which  were  often  attend- 
ed by  reciprocal  murder.  The  Indians  per- 
ceived in  this  protection,  only  what  was  bene- 
fiicial  to  themselves — an  engagement  to  punish 
aggressions  on  them.  It  involved  practically 
no  claim  to  their  lands,  no  dominion  over  their 
persons.  It  merely  bound  the  nition  to  the 
British  crown,  as  a  dependant  ally,  claiming 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, and  receiving  the  advantages  of  that  pro- 
tection without  involving  a  surrender  of  their 
national  character. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  stipulation;  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  sense  in  wliich  it  was  made. 
Neither  tiie  British  government  nor  the  Che- 
rokees ever  understood  it  otherwise. 

The  same  stipulation  entered  into  with  the 
United  States,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  construed 
in  the  same  manner.  They  receive  the  Che- 
rokee nation  into  their  favour  and  protection. 
The  Cherokees  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  no  other  power.    Protection  does  not  im- 


ply the  destruction  of  the  protected.  The 
manner  in  which  this  stipulation  was  under- 
stood by  the  American  government,  is  explain- 
ed by  the  language  and  acts  of  our  first  presi- 
dent. 

The  fourth  article  draws  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But,  in  describing  this  boundary,  the 
term"  allotted,"  and  the  term"  huntingground" 
are  used. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Indians 
who  could  not  write,  ard  most  probably  could 
not  read,  who  certainly  were  not  critical 
judges  of  our  language,  should  distinguish  the 
word  "allotted"  from  the  words  "  marked  out." 
The  actual  subject  of  contract  was  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  nations,  and  their  atten- 
tion may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  to  that  subject.  When  in  fact,  they 
were  ceding  lands  to  the  United  Stales,  and 
describing  the  extent  of  their  cession,  it  may 
very  well  be  supposed  that  they  inight  not  un- 
derstand the  term  employed,  as  indicating  that 
instead  of  granting  they  were  receiving  lands. 
If  the  term  would  admit  of  no  other  sig_nifica- 
tion,  which  is  not  conceded,  its  being  misunder- 
stood is  so  apparent,  results  so  necessarily  from 
the  whole  transaction,  that  it  must,  we  think, 
be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  most  ob- 
viously used. 

So  with  respect  to  the  words  "  hunting 
grounds."  Hunting  was  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  Indians,  and  their  land 
was  more  used  for  that  purpose  than  for  any 
other.  It  could  not,  however,  be  supposed, 
that  any  intention  existed  of  restricting  the  full 
use  of  the  lands  they  reserved. 

To  the  United  States,  it  could  be  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  whetiier  their  whole  territory 
was  devoted  to  hunting  grounds,  or  whether 
an  occasional  village,  an  occasional  corn  field, 
interrupted,  and  gave  some  variety  to  the 
scene. 

These  terms  had  been  used  in  their  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  and  had  never  been  mis- 
understood. They  had  never  been  supposed 
to  imply  a  right  in  the  British  Government  to 
take  their  lands,  or  to  interfere  with  their  in- 
ternal government. 

The  £th  article  withdraws  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  from  any  citizen  who  has 
settled  or  shall  settle  on  the  lands  allotted  to 
the  Indians,  for  their  hunting  grounds;  and  sti- 
pulates that,  if  he  shall  not  remove  within  six 
months,  the  Indians  may  punish  him. 

The  6th  and  7th  articles  stipulate  for  the 
punishment  of  the  citizens  of  either  country, 
who  may  commit  offences  on  or  against  the 
citizens  of  the  other.  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  of  them  is,  that  the  United  States 
considered  the  Cherokees  as  a  nation. 

The  9ih  article  is  in  these  words:  "  For  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  injuries  or  oppressions  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  or  Indians,  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  an<l  managing  all  their  affairs. 
as  they  think  proper." 

To  construe  the  expression  "  managing  all 
their  affairs,"  into  d  surrender  of  self-govern- 
ment, would  be,  we  think,  a  perversion  of  their 


necessary  meaning,  and  a  departure  from  the 
construction,  which  has  been  uniformly  put  on 
them.  The  great  suliject  of  the  article  is,  the 
Indian  trade.  The  influence  it  gave,  made  it 
desirable  that  congress  should  possess  it.  The 
commissioners  brought  forward  the  claim,  with 
the  profession  that  their  motive  was,  "  the  be- 
nefit and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  injuries  oroppressions."  This  may 
be  true,  as  respects  the  regulation  of  all  affairs 
connected  with  their  trade,  but  cannot  be  true, 
as  respects  the  management  of  all  their  affairs. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  cession  of 
their  lands,  and  security  against  intruders  on 
them.  Is  it  credible,  that  they  could  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  surrendering  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  dictate  their  future  cessions, 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  should  be  made  ? 
or  to  compeF"iheir  submission  to  the  violence 
of  disorderly  and  licentious  intruders?  It  is 
equally  inconceivable  that  they  could  have 
supposed  themselves,  by  a  phrase  thus  slipped 
into  an  article,  on  another  and  most  interesting 
subject,  to  have  divested  themselves  of  the  right 
of  self-government  on  subjects  not  connected 
with  trade.  Such  a  measure  could  not  be  for 
"  their  benefit  and  comfort,"  or  for  "  the  pre- 
vention of  injuries  and  oppression."  Such  a 
construction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  this  and  of  all  subsequent  treaties;  es- 
pecially of  those  articles  which  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Cherokees  to  declare  hostilities, 
and  to  make  war.  It  would  convert  a  treaty 
of  peace  covertly  into  an  act,  annihilating  the 
political  existence  of  one  of  the  parties.  Had 
such  a  result  been  intended,  it  would  have 
been  openly  avowed. 

This  treaty  contains  a  few  terms  capable  of 
being  used  in  a  sense  which  could  not  have 
been  intended  at  the  time,  and  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  practical  construction  which 
has  always  been  put  upon  them  ;  but  its  es- 
sential articles  treat  the  Cherokees  as  a  nation 
capalde  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace 
and  war ;  and  ascertain  the  boundaries  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Hopewell  seems  not  to  have 
established  a  solid  peace.  To  accommo- 
date the  differences  still  existing  between  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  nation, 
the  treaty  of  Holston  was  negotiated,  in  July, 
1791.  The  existing  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  had  been  then  adopted,  and  the  govern- 
ment, having  more  intrinsic  capacity  to  en- 
force its  just  claims,  was  perhaps  less  mindful 
of  high  sounding  expressions  denoting  superi- 
ority. We  hear  no  more  of  giving  peace  to 
the  Cherokees,  The  mutual  desire  of  esta- 
blishing permanent  peace  and  friendship,  and 
of  removing  all  causes  of  war,  is  honestly 
avowed,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  desire,  the 
first  article  declares,  that  there  shall  be  perpe- 
tual peace  and  friendship  between  all  the  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all 
the  individuals  composing  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion. 

The  second  article  repeats  the  important 
acknowledgment,  that  the  Cherokee  nation  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatso- 
ever. 

The  meaning  of  this  has  been  already  ex- 
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plained.  The  Indian  nations  were,  from  their 
situation,  necessarily  dependent  on  some  fo- 
reign potentate  for  the  supply  of  their  essential 
wants,  and  for  their  protection  from  lawless 
and  injurious  intrusions  into  their  country. 
That  power  was  naturally  termed  their  pro- 
tector. They  had  been  arranged  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  British  power  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  establishment  of  that  of  the 
United  States  in  its  place,  led  naturally  to  the 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  that 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  no  other  power.  They  assumed 
the  relation  with  the  United  States  which  had 
before  subsisted  with  Great  Britain. 

This  relation  was  that  of  a  nation  claiming 
and  receiving  the  protection  of  one  more 
powerful  ;  not  that  of  individuals'  abandoning 
their  national  character,  and  submitting  as  sub- 
jects to  the  laws  of  a  master. 

The  third  article  contains  a  perfectly  equal 
stipulation  for  the  surrender  of  prisoners. 

The  fourth  article  declares, that  "the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  Chero- 
kee nation  shall  be  as  follows  :  Beginning," 
&.C.  We  hear  no  more  of  "allotments,*'  or 
of  "  hunting  grounds."  A  boundary  is  descri- 
bed, between  nation  and  nation,  by  mutual 
consent.  The  national  character  of  each,  the 
ability  of  each,  to  establish  this  boundary,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  other.  To  preclude  for 
ever  all  disputes,  it  is  agreed  that  it  shall  be 
plainly  marked  by  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  party  ;  and,  in  order  to  extin- 
guish for  ever  all  claim  of  the  Cherokees  to  the 
ceded  lands,  an  additional  consideration  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States.  For  this  addi- 
tional consideration  the  Cherokees  release  all 
right  to  tiie  ceded  land,  for  ever. 

By  the  fifth  article,  the  Cherokees  allow  the 
United  States  a  road  through  their  country, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river. 
The  acceptance  ofthese  cessions  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  the  Cherokees  to  make 
or  withhold  them. 

By  the  sixth  article  it  is  agreed,  on  the  part 
of  the  Cherokees,  that  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
their  trade.  No  claim  is  made  to  the  "  man- 
agement of  all  their  affairs."  The  stipulation 
has  already  been  explained.  The  observation 
may  be  repeated,  that  the  stipulation  is  itself 
an  admission  of  their  right  to  make  or  refuse 
it. 

By  the  seventh  article,  the  United  States 
solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all 
their  lands  not  hereby  ceded. 

The  eighth  article  relinquishes  to  the  Che- 
rokees any  citizens  of  the  United  States  wlio 
may  settle  on  their  lands,  and  the  ninth  forbids 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  hunt  on 
their  lands,  or  to  enter  their  country  without  a 
passport. 

The  remaining  articles  are  equal,  and  con- 
tain stipulations  which  would  be  made  only 
with  a  nation  admitted  to  be  capable  of  govern- 
ing itself. 

This  treaty,  thus  explicitly  recognising  the 
national  character  of  the  Cherokees,  and  their 
right  of  self-government ;  thus  guarantying 
their  lands  ;  assuming  the  duty  of  protection, 


and  of  course  pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  for  that  protection  ;  has  been  frequently 
renewed,  and  is  now  in  full  force. 

To  the  general  pledge  of  protection  have 
been  added  several  specific  pledges,  deemed 
valuable  by  the  Indians.  Some  of  these  re- 
strain the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
encroachments  on  the  Cherokee  country,  and 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  intruders. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  govern- 
ment, congress  passed  acts  to  regulate  the 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which 
treat  them  as  nations,  respect  their  rights,  and 
manifest  a  firm  purpose  to  afford  that  protec- 
tion which  treaties  stipulate.  All  these  acts, 
and  especially  that  of  1802,  which  is  still  in 
force,  manifestly  consider  the  several  Indian 
nations  as  distinct  political  communities,  hav- 
ing territorial  boundaries,  within  which  their 
authority  is  exclusive,  and  having  a  right  to  all 
the  lands  within  these  boundaries,  which  is  not 
only  acknowledged,  but  guaranteed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  1819,  congress  passed  an  act  for  promot- 
ing those  humane  designs  of  civilizing  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  which  had  long  been 
cherished  by  the  executive.  It  enacts,  "  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  fur- 
ther decline  and  final  extinction  of  the  Indian 
tribes  adjoining  to  the  frontier  settlements  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  among 
them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  in  every  case  where  he 
shall  judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  such  Indians  practicable,  and  that  the 
means  of  instruction  can  be  introduced,  with 
their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  persons, 
of  good  moral  character,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  mode  of  agriculture  suited  to  their  situa- 
tion ;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  for  perform- 
ing such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined, 
according  to  such  instructions  and  rules  as  the 
president  may  give  and  prescribe  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties." 

This  act  avowedly  contemplates  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Indian  nations  as  an  object  sought 
by  the  United  States,  and  proposes  to  effect 
this  object  by  civilizing  and  converting  them 
from  hunters  into  agriculturists.  Though  the 
Cherokees  had  already  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  improvement,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  general  words  of  the  act  compre- 
hend them.  Their  advance  in  the  "  habits  and 
arts  of  civilization,"  rather  encouraged  perse- 
verance in  the  laudable  exertions  still  further 
to  meliorate  theircondition.  This  act  furnishes 
strong  additional  evidence  of  a  settled  purpose 
to  fix  the  Indiatis  in  their  country  by  giving 
them  security  at  home. 

The  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
contemplate  tlie  Indian  territory  as  completely 
separated  from  that  of  the  States  ;  and  provide 
that  all  intercourse  wilh  them  shall  be  carried 
on  exclusively  by  the  governmentof  the  Union. 

Is  this  the  rightful  exercise  of  power,  or  is 
it  usurpation  ? 

Wiiile  these  states  were  colonies,  this  power, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  was  admitted  to  reside  in 
the  crown.    When  our  revolutionary  struggle 


commenced,  congress  was  composed  of  an  as- 
semblage of  deputies,  acting  under  specific 
powers  granted  by  the  legislatures,  conven- 
tions of  the  several  colonies.  It  was  a  great 
popular  movement,  not  perfectly  organized, 
nor  were  the  respective  powers  of  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
accurately  defined.  The  necessities  of  our  si- 
tuation produced  a  general  conviction  that 
those  measures  which  concerned  all,  must  be 
transacted  by  a  body  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  all  were  assembled,  and  which  could 
command  the  confidence  of  all ;  congress, 
therefore,  was  considered  as  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  and  congress 
dissolved  our  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  declared  these  United  Colonies  to  be 
independent  States.  Without  any  written  de- 
finition of  powers,  they  employed  diplomatic 
agents  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
several  courts  of  Europe ;  ofl^ered  to  negoti- 
ate treaties  with  them,  and  did  actually  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  them.  From  the  same  ne- 
cessity, and  on  the  same  principles,  congress 
assumed  the  management  of  Itidian  affairs ; 
first  in  the  name  of  these  United  Colonies,  and 
afterwards  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Early  attempts  were  made  at  negotiation,  and 
to  regulate  trade  with  them.  These  not  pro- 
ving successful,  war  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  efforts  to  make  peace  by  treaty 
were  earnest  and  incessant.  The  confedera- 
tion found  congressin  the  exercise  of  the  same 
powers  of  peace  and  war,  in  our  relations  with 
Indian  nations,  as  with  those  of  Europe.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  confederation 
was  adopted.  That  instrument  surrendered 
the  powers  of  peace  and  war  to  congress,  and 
prohibited  them  to  the  states,  respectively,  un- 
less a  state  be  actually  invaded,  "  or  shall  have 
received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade 
such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not 
to  admit  of  delay  till  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled  can  be  consulted." 

This  instrument  also  gave  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  tiie  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  "regulating  the  trade  and  managing 
all  the  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members 
of  any  of  the  states:  Provided,  'i  hat  the  le- 
gislative power  of  any  state  within  its  own 
limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated." 

The  ambiguous  phrases  which  follow  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  United  States,  was  so 
construed  by  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  as  to  annul  the  power  itself.  The  dis- 
contents and  confusion  resulting  from  these 
conflicting  claims,  produced  representations  to 
congress,  which  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  made  their  report  in  1787.  T!)e  report 
does  not  assent  to  the  construction  of  the  two 
slates,  but  recommends  an  accommodation,  by 
liberal  cessions  of  territory,  or  by  an  admission 
on  their  |)art,  of  the  powers  claimed  by  con- 
gress. The  correct  exposition  of  this  article 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  adoption  of  our 
existing  constitution.  That  instrument  confers 
on  congress  the  powers  of  war  and  peace;  of 
making  treaties,  and  of  regulating  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.   These  pow- 
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ers  comprehend  all  that  is  required  for  the  re- 
gulation of  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
They  are  not  limited  by  any  restrictions  on  their 
free  action.  The  shackles  imposed  on  this 
power,  in  the  confederation,  are  discarded. 

The  Indian  nations  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  distinct,  independent,  political  com- 
munities, retaining  their  original  natural  rights 
as  the  undisputed  possessors  of  the  soil,  from 
time  immemorial,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  imposed  by  irresistible  power,  vvhich  ex 
eluded  them  from  intercourse  with  any  other 
European  potentate  than  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  coast  of  the  particular  region  claimed:  and 
this  was  a  restriction  which  these  European 
potentates  imposed  on  themselves,  as  well  as 
on  the  Indians.  The  very  term  "nation,"  so 
^  generally  applied  to  them,  means  "a  people 
distinct  from  others."  The  constitution,  by 
declaring  treaties  already  made,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  has  adopted  and  sanctioned  the  previous 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations,  and,  conse- 
quently, admits  their  rank  among  those  powers 
who  are  capable  of  making  treaties.  The 
words  "  treaty"  and  "  nation"  are  words  of  our 
own  language,  selected  in  our  diplomatic  and 
legislative  proceedings,  by  ourselves,  having 
each  a  definite  and  well  understood  meaning. 
We  have  applied  them  to  Indians  as  we  have 
applied  them  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  are  applied  to  all  in  (he  same  sense. 

Georgia,  herself,  has  furnished  conclusive 
evidence  that  her  former  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject concurred  with  those  entertained  by  her 
sister  states,  and  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Various  acts  of  her  legislature 
have  been  cited  in  the  argument,  including  the 
contract  of  cession  made  in  the  year  1802,  all 
tending  to  prove  the  acquiescence  in  the  uni- 
versal conviction  that  the  Indian  nations  pos- 
sessed a  full  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied, 
until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  the 
United  States,  with  their  consent;  that  their 
territory  was  separated  from  that  of  any  state 
within  whose  chartered  limits  they  might  reside, 
by  a  boundary  line,  established  by  treaties;  that, 
within  their  boundary,  they  possessed  rights 
with  which  no  state  could  interfere;  and  that 
the  whole  power,  regulating  the  intercourse 
with  them,  was  vested  in  the  United  States. 
A  review  of  these  acts,  on  the  part  of  Geor- 
gia, would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  is  the 
less  necessary,  because  they  have  been  accu- 
rately detailed  in  the  argument  at  the  bar. 
Her  new  series  of"  laws,  manifesting  her  aban- 
donment of  these  opinions,  appears  to  have 
commenced  in  December,  1828.  ■ 

In  opposition  to  this  original  right  possessed 
by  the  undisputed  occupants  of  every  country, 
to  this  recognition  of  that  right,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  our  history,  in  every  change  through 
which  we  have  passed,  is  placed  the  charters 
granted  by  the  monarch  of  a  distant  and  dis- 
tinct region,  parcelling  out  a  territory  in  pos- 
session of  others,  whom  he  could  not  remove, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  remove,  and  the  ces- 
sion made  of  his  claims  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time,  and 
all  history  since,  explain  these  charters;  and 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  treaty  of 
peace,  could  cede  only  what  belonged  to  his 


crown.  These  newly  asserted  titles  can  derive 
no  aid  from  the  articles  so  often  repeated  in 
Indian  treaties,  extending  to  them,  first,  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  United  States.  These  articles  are 
associated  with  others,  recognizing  their  title 
to  self-government.  The  very  fact  of  repeated 
treaties  with  them  recognizes  it;  and  the  set- 
tled doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations  is,  that  a 
weaker  power  does  not  surrender  its  indepen 
dence — its  right  to  self-government — by  asso- 
ciating with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protec 
tion.  A  weak  state,  in  order  to  provide  for 
iis  safety,  may  place  itself  under  the  protection 
of  one  more  powerful,  without  stiipping  itself 
of  the  right  of  government,  and  ceasing  to  be 
a  state.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  want 
mg  in  Europe.  "  Tributary  and  feudatory 
states  (says  Vattel,)  do  not  thereby  cease  to  be 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  so  long  as 
self-government  and  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent authority  is  left  in  the  administration 
of  the  state."  At  the  present  day  more  than 
one  state  may  be  considered  as  holding  its 
right  of  self-government  under  the  guarantee 
and  protection  of  one  or  more  allies. 

The  Cherokee  nation,  then,  is  a  distinct 
community,  occupying  its  own  territory,  with 
boundaries  accurately  described,  in  which  the 
laws  of  Georgia  can  have  no  force,  and  which 
the  citizens  of  Georgia  have  no  right  to  enter, 
but  with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  them- 
selves, or  in  conformity  with  treaties,  and  with 
the  acts  of  congress.  The  whole  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  this  nation  is, 
by  our  constitution  and  laws,  vested  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  under 
which  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  prosecuted,  is 
conseqently  void,  and  the  judgment  a  nullity 
Can  this  court  revise  and  reverse  it? 

If  the  objection  to  the  system  of  legislation 
lately  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in 
relation  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  confined 
to  its  extra-territorial  operation,  the  objection, 
though  complete,  so  far  as  it  respected  mere 
right,  would  give  this  court  no  power  over  the 
subject.  But  it  goes  much  further.  If  the 
review  which  has  been  taken  be  correct,  and 
we  think  it  is,  the  acts  of  Georgia  are  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States. 

They  interfere  forcibly  with  the  relations  es- 
tablished between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  the  regulation  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  settled  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, are  committed  exclusively  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union. 

They  are  in  direct  hostility  with  treaties,  re- 
peated in  a  succession  of  years,  which  mark 
out  the  boundary  that  separates  the  Cherokee 
country  from  Georgia;  guarantee  to  them  all 
the  land  within  their  boundary;  solemnly  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  restrain  their 
citizens  from  trespassing  on  it;  and  recognise 
the  pre-existing  power  of  the  nation  to  govern 
itself. 

They  are  in  equal  hostility  with  the  acts  of 
congress  for  regulating  this  intercourse  and 
giving  effect  to  the  treaties. 

The  forcible  seizure  and  abduction  of  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  residing  in  the  na- 


tion, with  its  permission  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  also  a 
violation  of  the  acts  which  authorize  the  chief 
magistrate  to  exercise  this  authority. 

Will  these  powerful  considerations  avail  the 
plaintiff  in  error?  We  think  they  will.  He  was 
seized  and  forcibly  carried  away  while  under 
the  guardianship  of  treaties  guaranteeing  the 
country  in  which  he  resided,  and  taking  it  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  U.  States.  He  was 
seized  while  performing,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  those  duties 
which  the  humane  policy  adopted  by  congress 
had  recommended.  He  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned,  under  colour  of  a  law 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  of  the  United 
States.  Had  a  judgment,  liable  to  the  same 
objections,  been  rendered  for  property,  none 
would  question  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
It  cannot  be  less  clear  when  the  judgment  af- 
fects personal  liberty,  and  inflicts  disgraceful 
punishment,  if  punishment  could  disgrace  when 
inflicted  on  innocence.  The  plaintiff  in  error 
is  not  less  interested  in  the  operation  of  this 
unconstitutional  law  than  if  it  affected  his  pro- 
perty. He  is  not  less  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  of 
his  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  court  for  the  county  of 
Gwinnett,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  condemning 
Samuel  A.  Worcester  to  hard  labour,  in  the 
penitentiary  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  four 
years,  was  pronounced  by  that  court  under  co- 
lour of  a  law  which  is  void,  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
versed and  annulled. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  approach  of  a  yearly  meeting  brings  to 
the  members  its  appropriate  feelings  of  in- 
terest.   In  the  aged  and  experienced  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
it  kindles  up  that  deep  concern  they  have  long 
felt  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  members,  to  promote 
which,  these  annual  convocations  were  origi- 
nally instituted.     The  changes  which  the 
revolution  of  a  year  effects  by  the  death  of 
co-labourers,  and  by  the  inroads  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  captivating  many  who  seemed  to  have 
enlisted  in  the  Redeemer's  cause,  tend  to 
heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  great  name 
in  the  earth.    They  cannot  but  secretly  im- 
plore his  continued  mercy  and  goodness,  that 
as  their  sands  are  run,  a  portion  of  the  same 
spirit  which  rested  upon  the  faithful  of  past 
generations,  may  descend  to  their  successors, 
imparting  wisdom  and  courage  to  exalt  the 
sacred  doctrines  and  testimonies,  which  He, 
who  is  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  his  church, 
raised  up  this  people  to  bear.    To  those  who 
have  reached  and  just  passed  the  meridian, 
and  upon  whom  must  be  shifted  in  the  lapse 
of  a  short  period,  the  responsibilities  which 
now  rest  on  the  fathers,  the  prospect  of  their 
own  situation  is  affecting  and  fraught  with 
deep  importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  body 
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at  large.  Accustomed  to  watch  their  move- 
ments and  partake  of  the  counsels  of  wisdom 
and  religious  experience,  and  to  confide  in 
the  judgment  of  their  ancient  friends,  they 
must  often  close  their  eyes  at  the  prospect  of 
their  removal,  when,  instead  of  sheltering 
themselves  under  their  wing,  depending  upon 
their  directions,  they  must  take  their  accounta- 
bility, stand  in  their  places  as  examples  to  the 
flock,  and  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ark  on 
their  shoulders  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  the 
weak  and  inexperienced.  Each  annual  meet- 
ing presents  some  vacant  seat,  and  reminds 
them  that  as  the  standard  bearers  are  fast  re- 
ceding from  their  sight,  it  is  with  advancing 
years  more  and  more  needful  they  should  be 
redeeming  from  the  world,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  his  di- 
vine armour,  and  prepared  for  duty  as  soldiers 
and  watchmen  under  his  command. 

Yearly  Meeting  brings  round  also  its  vari- 
ous anticipations  in  the  minds  of  the  junior 
members.  To  mingle  in  the  society  of  their 
friends  both  older  and  younger,  produces 
agreeable  and  often  instructive  impressions.  It 
strengthens  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  pre- 
serves a  healthful  circulation  of  that  Christian 
fellowship  and  interest,  which  the  members  of 
a  religious  body  ought  sedulously  to  cultivate 
with  one  another.  Pleasurable  pictures  may 
attract  some  to  the  city  where  the  grave  as- 
sembly convenes,  but  who,  when  little  ex- 
pecting it,  may  be  taken  in  the  gospel  nets, 
and  return  to  their  habitations  with  reflections 
far  diflerent  from  those  with  which  they  left 
them.  Let  the  number  of  this  description  be 
not  a  few.  In  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
youth,  there  are  many  whose  countenances 
betray  them  to  have  been  with  Jesus,  who  go 
up  to  the  solemn  feast  with  hearts  filled  with 
desires  after  good — that  the  King  may  reign 
gloriously  in  the  midst  of  his  church — that 
the  ark  of  his  strength  may  arise,  and  his 
priests  may  be  clothed  with  righteousness 
and  his  saints  shout  for  joy.  These  are  the 
days  in  which  they  are  nourished  from  the 
breasts,  and  not  having  felt  it,  know  not  what 
it  is  to  endure  hardness  as  the  experienced 
soldiers  of  tiie  Lamb.  But  if  they  are  faithful 
to  their  Lor<l,  in  due  time  they  will  be  brought 
forward,  and  by  courses  of  discipline  accord- 
ing as  they  can  bear  it,  will  be  ushered  into 
scenes  of  actual  service,  and  thus  make  up 
that  succession  in  the  militant  church,  which 
it  must  be  the  joy  of  their  elder  friends  to  see 
preparing  in  the  Lord's  hand. 

May  the  sons  of  the  ancients  go  down  in 
brightness,  their  s[)irits  animated  with  faith 
and  hope,  that  notvvithstaiuliiig  the  besom  of 
destruction  has  swept  through  our  borders, 
the  tender  mercy  of  the  unslumbering  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep  will  not  be  withdrawn,  but 
.according  to  tiie  predictions  of  many  who 
have  rested  from  their  lal)ours,  brighter  days 
of  life  and  power  will  break  upon  and  over- 
spread this  highly  favoured,  but  deeply  revolt- 
ing people,  in  which  the  pure  spiritual  reli- 
gion of  the  gosjx'l  of  .lesus  Christ  will  again 
more  eminently  flourish  amongst  them.  To 
cheer  their  anxious  and  often  borne-down 
apirila,  must  be  the  delight  of  every  one  who 


has  a  proper  regard  for  them,  and  for  the  toils 
and  services  which  they  have  steadfastly  en- 
dured for  the  great  cause  of  faith,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  beloved  Society.  And  like 
the  venerable  apostle,  who  had  no  greater  joy 
than  to  see  the  children  walking  in  the  truth, 
nothing  can  more  contribute  to  solace  their 
weary  spirits,  besides  the  immediate  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel,  than  the  evidence  that 
the  youth  and  the  strong  men  are  following 
them  as  they  follow  Christ;  and  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  prosperity  of  our  Society,  and 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  the  incite- 
ments and  obligations  are  powerful  to  yield 
to  the  means  by  which  those  ends  may  be  ac- 
complished. S. 
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We  have  inserted  in  to-day's  paper  the 
whole  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  great  case  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, fornieily  resident  in  the  Cherokee 
country  against  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
this  decision,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with 
our  national  character  and  reputation,  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  apology  for  the 
space  we  have  allotted  to  it  in  our  columns. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  decision  of 
the  venerable  chief  justice  and  his  associates 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Cherokee  con- 
troversy. It  confirms  in  the  fullest  manner 
the  following  important  propositions,  for  which 
the  friends  of  the  Aborigines  have  earnestly 
contended.  Isl.  That  the  Indian  tribes  have 
an  original  underived  right  to  the  full  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  lands  which  they  have 
not  specifically  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty.  2d.  That  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
independent  sovereign  nations,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  may  have  relinquished  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  separate  sovereignties.  3d. 
That  they  are  independent  of  the  control  of 
those  states,  to  whose  territories  their  lands 
are  adjacent;  and  lastly,  that  they  are  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  and  irresponsible  to 
any  other  state  or  power  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  princi|)les  are  so 
manifestly  accordant  with  reason  and  justice, 
no  less  than  with  treaty  stipulations,  that  no- 
thing but  the  most  deplorable  selfishness  and 
cupidity  could  ever  have  caused  them  to  he  dis- 
regarded or  forgotten. 

We  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case  as  of  immense  value;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  Chero- 
kee question,  two  most  important  objects  have 
been  achieved — the  national  faith  has  been  pre- 
served— the  national  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right  has  hevn  vindicated — and  the  United 
States  have  been  rescued  from  the  deepest  igno- 
miny and  disgrace. 

When  we  consider  the  exalted  character  of 
the  tribunal  from  which  this  righteous  decree 
has  gone  forth,  the  clearness  and  force  with 
»vhich  it  has  been  pronounced,  we  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  it  will  not  be 
carried  into  execution  by  tiie  parties  upon 
whom  that  duty  devolves.    Whatever  may  be 


the  conduct  of  an  individual  member  of  th^ 
confederacy,  the  United  States  ought  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  indelible  infamy  which  must 
attach  itself  to  those  who  violate  the  rights  of 
the  defenceless  Indian,  or  who  attempt  to  de- 
piive  him  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Friends'  Central  School 
Association,  having  purchased  an  eligible  site 
for  the  institution  in  Haverford  Township, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  line  of  the  Columbia  rail-i  oad,  and  expect- 
ing to  complete  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
open  the  school  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  publish  the  following  notice  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  Friends,  desirou 
of  having  their  children  entered  at  the  school. 

I.  The  students  at  this  institution  shall  be 
Friends,  or  the  children  of  Friends. 

II.  The  full  course  of  instruction  will  eidk 
brace  a  period  of  four  years,  and  include  the  La' 
tin  and  Greek  languages,  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy. 

III.  No  student  will  be  admitted  into  the 
school  for  less  than  one  year. 

IV.  The  students  will  be  arranged  according 
to  their  proficiency,  into  four  classes,  and  pre- 
viously to  their  admission  into  either  of  these, 
they  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  the 
teacher,  in  the  following  preparatory  studies, 
to  wit,  English,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar, 
Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
in  the  original  Greek,  geography,  arithmetic, 
algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations  inclusive. 

V.  For  the  accommodation  of  parents,  who 
cannot  conveniently  have  the  children  in- 
structed elsewhere  in  all  the  studies, last  enu- 
merated, a  fifth  or  preparatory  class  will  be 
received,  in  order  that  such  children  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  requisite  at- 
tainments with  as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

VI.  The  students  will  be  carefully  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  in  the  nature 
and  ground  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and 
their  deportment  will  be  required  to  be  con- 
sistent therewith. 

Philadelphia,  3d  7/10.  1832. 

Agents  for  the  Friend. 
John  Meader,  Dover,  N.  H. 
John  D.  Lang,  North  Berwick,  Maine. 

Longemty. — It  appears  by  the  census  of  1830,  that 
there  were  in  the  United  States  2654  persons  of  one 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  of  these  297  were  white 
males,  234  while  females,  7J9  male  slaves,  662  female 
slaves,  382  free  black  males,  and  35!)  free  black  females. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  blacks  of  100 
years  old,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  whites.  The 
total  number  of  persons  of  this  advanced  age  in  the 
several  states,  is,  in  Maine  5;  New  Hampshire  15; 
Vermont  14;  Massachusetts  12;  Rhode  Island  6;  Con- 
necticut 20;  New-York  130;  New  Jersey  14;  Pennsyl- 
vania 130;  Delaware  38;  Maryland  262;  Virginia  479; 
North  Carolina  304;  South  Carolina  240;  Georgia  236; 
Alabama  87;  Mississippi  47;  Louisiana  125;  Tennessee 
172;  Kentucky  166;  Ohio  42;  Indiana  19;  Illinois  12; 
Missouri  51;  District  ofColumbia  18;  Florida  Territory 
2;  Michigan  Territory  1;  Arkansas  Territory  7. 

N.  Y.  TraveUer. 
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HERSCHEL'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Concluded  from  page  170. 

The  transformations  of  chemistry  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  convert  the  most  apparently 
useless  materials  into  important  objects  in  the 
arts,  are  opening  up  to  us  every  day  sources  of 
wealth  and  convenience,  of  wiiich  former  ages 
had  no  idea,  and  which  have  been  pure  gifts  of 
science  to  man.  Every  department  of  art  has 
felt  their  influence,  and  new  instances  are  con- 
tinually starting  forth  of  the  unlimited  resour- 
ces which  this  wonderful  science  developes  in 
the  most  sterile  parts  of  nature.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  impulse  which  its  progress  has  given 
to  a  host  of  other  sciences,  which  will  come 
more  particularly  under  consideration  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  discourse,  what  strange  and 
unexpected  results  has  it  not  brought  to  light 
in  its  application  to  some  of  the  most  common 
objects!  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  con- 
ceived, that  linen  rags  were  capable  of  produ- 
cing more  than  their  own  weight  of  sugar,  by 
the  simple  agency  of  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  acids? — that  dry  bones  could 
be  a  magazine  of  nutriment,  capable  of  pre- 
servation for  years,  and  ready  to  yield  up  their 
sustenance  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
support  of  life,  on  the  application  of  that  pow- 
erful agent,  steam,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
all  our  [)rocesses,  or  of  an  acid  at  once  cheap 
and  durable? — that  saw-dust  itself  is  susceptible 
of  conversion  into  a  substance  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  bread,  and  though  certainly 
less  palatable  than  that  of  flour,  yet  no  way 
disagreeable,  and  both  wholesome  and  digesti- 
ble as  well  as  highly  nutritive?*  What  econo- 
my, in  all  processes  where  chemical  agents 
are  employed,  is  introduced  by  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  pro[)ortions  in  which  natural  ele- 
ments unite,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  dis- 
placing each  other!  What  perfection  in  all 
the  arts  where  fire  is  employed,  either  in  its 
more  violent  applications  (as  for  instance,  in 
the  melting  of  metals  by  the  introduction  of 


*  See  Dr.  Prout's  account  of  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Atitenrieth  of  Tubingen.  Phil.  Trans.  1827, 
p.  381.  This  discovery  which  renders  famine  next 
to  impossible^  deserves  a  higher  degree  of  celebrity 
than  it  has  obtained. 


well  adapted  fluxes  whereby  we  obtain  the 
whole  produce  of  the  ore  in  its  purest  state,) 
or  in  the  milder  forms,  as  in  sugar-refining, 
(the  whole  modern  practice  of  which  depends 
on  a  curious  and  delicate  remark  of  a  late 
eminent,  scientific  chemist,  on  the  nice  ad- 
justment of  temperature,  at  which  the  crys- 
tallization of  syrup  takes  place  ;)  and  a  thou- 
sand other  arts  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  ! 

Armed  with  such  powers  and  resources,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  enterprise  of  man  should 
lead  him  to  form  and  execute  projects,  which 
to  one  uninformed  of  their  grounds,  would 
seem  altogether  disproportionate.  Were  they 
to  have  been  proposed  at  once,  we  should  no 
doubt  have  rejected  them  as  such :  but  de- 
veloped as  they  have  been  in  the  slow  suc- 
cession of  ages,  they  have  only  taught  us  that 
things  regarded  impossible  in  one  generation, 
may  become  easy  in  the  next :  and  that  the 
power  of  man  over  nature,  is  limited  only  by 
the  one  condition,  that  it  must  be  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
must  study  those  laws  as  ho  would  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  horse  he  would  ride,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  he  would  govern;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  presumes  either  to  thwart  her  funda- 
mental rules,  or  ventures  to  measure  his 
strength  with  hers,  he  is  at  once  rendered  se- 
verely sensible  of  his  imbecility,  and  meets 
the  deserved  punishment  of  his  rashness  and 
folly.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  con- 
sent to  use,  without  abusing  the  resources 
thus  abundantly  placed  at  his  disposal,  and 
obey,  that  he  may  command,  there  seems 
scarcely  any  conceivable  limit  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  average  physical  condition  of 
great  masses  of  mankind  may  be  improved, 
their  wants  supplied,  and  their  conveniences 
and  comforts  increased.  Without  adopting 
such  an  e.Kaggerated  view,  as  to  assert  that 
the  meanest  inhabitant  of  a  civilized  society 
is  superior  in  physical  condition  to  the  lordly 
savage,  whose  energy  and  uncultivated  ability 
give  him  a  natural  predominance  over  his 
fellow  denizens  of  the  forest, — at  least  if  we 
compare  like  with  like,  and  consider  the  mul- 
titude of  human  beings,  who  are  enabled  in 
an  advanced  state  of  society,  to  subsist  in  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  abundance,  which  at 
best  only  a  few  of  the  most  fortunate  in  a 
less  civilized  state  could  command,  we  shall 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  principle  on 
which  we  ought  to  rest  our  estimate  of  the 
advantages  of  civilization  ;  and  which  applies 
with  hardly  less  force  to  every  degree  of  it, 
when  contrasted  with  that  next  inferior,  than 
to  the  broad  distinction  between  civilized  and 
barbarous  life  in  general. 

Tiie  difference  of  the  degrees  in  which  the 


individuals  of  a  great  community  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life,  has  been  a  theme  of  de- 
clamation and  discontent  in  all  ages;  and  it  is 
doubtless  our  paramount  duty  in  every  state 
of  society,  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the 
purely  evil  part  of  this  distribution  as  much 
as  possible,  and  by  all  the  means  we  can  de- 
vise, secure  the  lower  links  in  the  chain 
of  society  from  dragging  in  dishonour  and 
wretchedness:  but  there  is  a  point  of  view  in 
which  the  picture  is  at  least  materially  altered 
in  its  expression.  In  comparing  society  on 
its  present  immense  scale,  with  its  infant  or 
less  developed  state,  we  must  at  least  take  care 
to  enlarge  every  feature  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. If  on  comparing  the  vcfy  lowest  states 
in  civilized  and  savage  life,  we  admit  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  to  which  the  preference  is 
due,  at  least  in  every  superior  grade  we  can- 
not hesitate  a  moment;  and  if  we  institute  a 
similar  comparison  in  every  different  stage  of 
its  progress,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  rapid  rate  of  dilatation,  which  every  de- 
gree upward  of  the  scale,  so  to  speak,  exhib- 
its, and  which  in  an  estimate  of  averages, 
gives  an  immense  preponderance  to  the  pre- 
sent over  every  former  condition  of  mankind, 
and  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  will 
place  succeeding  generations  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  superior  relation  to  the  present,  that 
this  holds  to  those  past  away.  Or  we  may 
put  the  same  proposition  in  other  words,  and 
admitting  the  existence  of  every  inferior 
grade  of  advantage  in  a  higher  state  of  civili- 
zation which  subsisted  in  the  preceding,  we 
shall  find  first  that,  taking  state  for  state,  the 
proportional  numbers  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
higher  degrees  of  advantage,  increases  with 
a  constantly  accelerated  rapidity  as  society 
advances;  and  secondly,  that  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale  is  constantly  enlarging 
by  the  addition  of  new  degrees.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  European  prince,  is  now  as  far  su- 
perior in  the  command  of  real  comforts  and 
conveniences,  to  that  of  one  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  that  to  the  condition  of  one  of  his 
own  dependants. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  physical  resources,  through  the 
medium  of  increased  knowledge  and  impro- 
ved art,  have  this  peculiar  and  remarkable 
property, — that  they  are  in  their  nature  diffu- 
sive, and  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any  exclusive 
manner  by  a  few.  An  eastern  despot  may 
extort  the  riches  and  monopolize  the  art  of 
his  subjects  for  his  own  personal  use;  he  may 
spread  around  him  an  unnatural  splendour 
and  luxury,  and  stand  in  strange  and  prepos- 
terous contrast  with  the  general  penury  and 
discomfort  of  his  people ;  he  may  glitter  in 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment  of  needlework, 
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but  the  wonders  of  well  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted manufacture  which  we  use  daily,  and 
the  comforts  which  have  been  invented,  tried 
and  improved  upon  by  thousands,  in  every 
form  of  domestic  convenience,  and  for  every 
ordinary  purpose  of  life,  can  never  be  enjoyed 
by  him.  To  produce  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  physical  advantages  of  civilized  life  can 
exist  in  a  high  degree,  the  stimulus  of  increas- 
ing comforts  and  constantly  elevated  desires, 
must  have  been  felt  by  millions;  since  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  a  few  individuals  to  cre- 
ate that  wide  demand  for  useful  and  ingenious 
applications,  which^  alone  can  lead  to  great 
and  rapid  improvements,  unless  backed  by 
that  arising  from  the  speedy  diffusion  of  the 
same  advantages  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

If  this  be  true  of  physical  advantages,  it 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  intellectual. 
Knowledge  can  neither  be  adequately  culti- 
vated, nor  adequately  enjoyed  by  a  few;  and 
although  the  conditions  of  our  existence  on 
earth,  may  be  such  as  to  preclude  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  physical  necessities  of  all  who 
may  be  born,  there  is  no  such  law  of  nature 
in  force  against  that  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  wants.  Knowledge  is  not  like  food, 
destroyed  by  use,  but  rather  augmented  and 
perfected.  It  acquires  not  perhaps  a  greater 
certainty,  but  at  least  a  confirmed  authority, 
and  a  probable  duration,  by  universal  assent; 
and  there  is  no  body  of  knowledge  so  com- 
plete, but  that  it  may  acquire  accession,  or  so 
free  from  error  but  that  it  may  receive  cor- 
rection in  passing  through  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions. Those  who  admire  and  love  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  ought  to  wish  to  see  its  ele- 
ments made  accessible  to  all,  were  it  only  that 
they  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  examined 
into  and  more  effectually  developed  in  their 
consequences,  and  receive  that  ductility  and 
plastic  quality,  which  the  pressure  of  minds 
of  all  descriptions  constantly  moulding  them 
to  their  purposes  can  alone  bestow.  But  to 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  di- 
vested as  far  as  possible,  of  artificial  difficul- 
ties, and  stripped  of  all  such  technicalities  as 
tend  to  place  it  in  the  light  of  a  craft  and  a 
mystery,  inaccessible  without  a  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Science  of  course,  like  every 
thing  else,  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  and  so 
to  speak  its  idioms  of  language;  and  these  it 
would  be  unwise,  were  it  even  possible  to  re- 
linquish :  but  every  thing  that  tends  to  clothe 
it  in  a  strange  and  repulsive  i>-rb,  and  espe- 
cially every  thing  that,  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  superiority  in  its  professors  over  the 
rest  of  mankind,  assumes  an  unnecessary 
guise  of  profundity  and  obscurity,  should  be 
sacrificed  without  mercy.  Not  to  do  tiiis,  is 
to  deliberately  reject  the  light  which  the  na- 
tural unencumbered  good  sense  of  niankind 
is  capable  of  throwing  on  every  subject,  even 
in  the  elucidation  of  principles;  but  where 
principles  are  to  be  applied  to  |)racticnl  uses, 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  ;  as  all  man- 
kind have  then  an  interest  in  their  being  so 
familiarly  understood,  that  no  mistakes  shall 
arise  in  their  application. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  arts.  They 
cannot  be  perfected  till  their  whole  processes 
are  laid  open,  and  their  language  simplified 


and  rendered  universally  intelligible.  Art  is 
the  application  of  knowledge  to  a  practical 
end.  If  the  knowledge  be  meifely  accumu- 
lated experience,  the  art  is  empirical;  but  if  it 
be  experience  reasoned  upon,  and  brought 
under  general  principles,  it  assumes  a  higher 
char.icter,  and  becomes  a  scientific  art.  In 
the  progress  of  mankind  from  barbarism  to 
civilized  life,  the  arts  necessarily  precede 
science.  The  wants  and  cravings  of  our  ani- 
mal constitution  must  be  satisfied;  the  com- 
forts and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  must 
exist.  Something  must  be  given  to  the  vani- 
ty of  show,  and  more  to  the  pride  of  power : 
the  round  of  baser  pleasures  must  have  been 
tried  and  found  insufficient,  before  intellectual 
ones  can  gain  a  footing;  and  when  they  have 
obtained  it,  the  delights  of  poetry  and  its  sis- 
ter arts  still  take  precedence  of  contempla- 
tive enjoyments,  and  the  severer  pursuits  of 
thought ;  and  when  these  in  time  begin  to 
charm  from  their  novelty,  and  sciences  begin 
to  arise,  they  will  at  first  be  those  of  pure 
speculation.  The  mind  delights  to  escape 
from  the  trammels  which  had  bound  it  to  earth, 
and  luxuriates  in  its  newly  found  powers. 
Hence  the  abstractions  of  geometry — the  pro- 
perties of  numbers — the  movements  of  the 
celestial  spheres — whatever  is  abstruse,  re- 
mote, and  extra-mundane  become  the  first 
objects  of  infant  science.  Applications  come 
late:  the  arts  continue  slowly  progressive,  but 
their  realm  remains  separated  from  that  of 
science  by  a  wide  gulph,  which  can  only  be 
passed  by  a  powerful  spring.  They  form  their 
own  language  and  their  own  conventions, 
which  none  but  artists  can  understand.  The 
whole  tendency  of  empirical  art  is  to  bury 
itself  in  technicalities,  and  to  place  its  pride 
in  particular  short  cuts  and  mysteries  known 
only  to  adepts;  to  surprise  and  astonish  by  re- 
sults, but  conceal  processes.  The  character 
of  science  is  the  direct  contrary.  It  delights 
to  lay  itself  open  to  enquiry,  and  is  not  sa- 
tisfied with  its  conclusion  till  it  can  make  the 
road  to  them  broad  and  beaten  :  and  in  its  ap- 
plications it  preserves  the  same  character:  its 
whole  aim  being  to  strip  away  all  technical 
mystery,  to  illuminate  every  dark  recess,  and  to 
gain  free  access  to  all  processes,  with  a  view 
to  improve  them  on  rational  principles.  Il 
would  seem  that  a  union  of  two  qualities  al- 
most opposite  to  each  other — a  going  forth 
of  the  thoughts  in  two  directions,  and  a  sud- 
den transfer  of  ideas  from  a  remote  station  in 
one,  to  an  equally  distant  one  in  the  other — 
is  reiiuired  to  start  the  first  idea  of  npphjing 
science.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  point  was 
attained  by  Archimedes,  but  attained  too 
late,  on  the  eve  of  that  great  eclipse  of  sci- 
ence, which  was  destined  to  continue  for 
nearly  eighteen  centuries,  till  Galileo  in  Italy, 
and  Bacon  in  England,  at  once  dispelled  the 
darkness ;  the  one  by  his  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, the  other  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  arguments  and  eloquence. 

Finally,  tlie  improvement  cficctcd  in  the 
condiiion  of  mankind  by  advances  in  physical 
science,  as  applied  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life,  is  very  far  from  being  limited  to  their  di- 
rect consequences  in  the  more  abundant  su|)- 
ply  of  our  physical  wants,  and  the  increase  of 


our  comforts.  Great  as  these  benefits  are, 
they  are  yet  but  steps  to  others  of  a  still  higher 
kiiadv  The  successful  results  of  our  experi- 
ments and  reasonings  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  incalculable  advantages  which  expe- 
rience, systematically  consulted,  and  dispas- 
sionately reasoned  on,  has  conferred  in  mat- 
ters purely  physical,  tend  of  necessity  to  im- 
press something  of  the  well  weighed  and  pro- 
gressive character  of  science,  on  the  more 
complicated  conduct  of  our  social  and  moral 
relations.  It  is  thus  that  legislation  and  poli- 
tics become  gradually  regarded  as  experimen- 
tal sciences ;  and  history,  not  as  formerly,  the 
mere  record  of  tyrannies  and  slaughters, 
which  by  immortalizing  the  execrable  actions 
of  one  age,  perpetuates  the  ambition  of  com- 
mitting them  in  every  succeeding  one;  but  as 
the  archive  of  experiments,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  gradually  accumulating  towards 
the  solution  of  the  grand  problem — how  the 
advantages  of  government  are  to  be  secured 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the 
governed.  The  celebrated  apophthegm,  that 
nations  never  profit  by  experience,  becomes 
yearly  more  and  more  untrue.  Political 
economy,  at  least,  is  found  to  have  sound 
[irinciples,  founded  in  the  moral  and  physical 
nature  of  man,  which,  however  lost  sight  of  in 
particular  measures — however,  even  tempora- 
rily controverted  and  borne  down  byclamour — 
have  yet  a  stronger  and  stronger  testimony 
borne  to  them  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
by  which  they  must  sooner  or  later  prevail. 
The  idea  once  conceived  and  verified,  that 
great  and  noble  ends  are  to  be  achieved,  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  whole  human  spe- 
cies shall  be  permanently  bettered,  by  bring- 
ing into  exercise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sober 
thought,  and  by  a  proper  adaptation  of  means, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  set  us  earnestly  on  re- 
flecting what  ends  are  truly  great  and  noble, 
either  in  themselves,  or  as  conducive  to  oth- 
ers of  a  still  loftier  character;  because  we  are 
not  now  as  heretofore  hopeless  of  attaining 
them.  It  is  not  now  equally  harmless  and  in- 
significant, whether  we  are  right  or  wrong; 
since  we  are  no  longer  supinely  and  helplessly 
carried  down  the  stream  of  events,  but  feel 
ourselves  capable  cf  buffeting  at  least  with 
its  waves,  and  perhaps  of  riding  triumphantly 
over  them  :  for  why  should  we  despair  that 
the  reason  which  has  enabled  us  to  subdue  all 
nature  to  our  purposes,  should  (if  permitted 
and  assisted  by  the  providence  of  God) 
achieve  a  far  more  difficult  conquest,  and  ul- 
timately find  some  means  of  enabling  the 
collective  wisdom  of  mankind  to  bear  down 
those  obstacles  which  individual  short-sight- 
edness, selfishness,  and  passion,  oppose  to  all 
improvements,  and  by  which  the  highest  hopes 
are  continually  blighted,  and  the  fairest  pros- 
pects marred? 

SelcctPd  For  "The  Friend." 
THE  AVENGER  STAYED. 

It  is  to  the  east  that  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion most  delights  to  wander,  to  the  lands  of 
nature's  thrones,  to  vineyards,  and  palm-groves, 
and  fields  of  roses,  and  the  stream  covered 
with  the  lotus:  but  if  a  land  be  romantic  in 
proportion  as  it  differs  from  all  that  is  common 
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place  and  usual,  romance  should  take  up  her 
abode  in  the  arctic  circle. 

There  the  phenomena  occasioned  by  the 
temperature  are  of  a  description  almost  super- 
natural :  refraction  entirely  prevents  the  eye 
from  measuring  distances ;  some  things  appear 
close  at  hand,  which  are  far  distant;  all  at  once, 
by  some  mist,  a  line  of  coast,  nearly  out  of 
sight  before,  is  brought  apparently  within  gun 
shot,  at  another  time  the  sky  itself  becomes  a 
mirror,  in  which  are  distinctly  reflected  objects 
far  below  the  horizon  :  objects  are  perpetually 
changing  in  apparent  form,  as  if  the  whole 
were  enchanted.  There  are  high  mountains 
of  ice — ice-bergs  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  sea  :  there  winter,  in  apparent  mockery  of 
man,  forms  temples,  domes,  minarets,  palaces, 
with  their  spires,  and  porticos,  and  columns. 
The  flashing  auroras  dart  from  ice  to  ice ;  there 
are  stupendous  ice-bridges  stretching  over 
frightful  chasms ;  winter,  compared  with  which 
all  other  winters  are  undeserving  the  name; 
and  a  summer  which,  for  the  short  period  of 
its  duration,  surpasses  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
summer ;  one  long  day  without  a  night,  in 
which  the  sun  drives  round  the  heaven  with- 
out decline,  and  in  which  plants  spring  up, 
flower,  seed,  and  a  new  species  appears,  in  a 
period  almost  incredibly  short. 

This  land,  where  nature  appears  to  our  ideas 
most  unnatural,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
whose  whole  employment  consisted  in  fishing, 
in  hunting  the  arctic  animals,  and  in  procur- 
ing oil  and  blubber  ;  their  whole  amusement 
in  gluttony,  when  the  means  were  in  their 
power;  and  their  whole  religion  in  some  con- 
fused ideas  of  the  Great  Spirit,  whose  only 
priests  were  the  conjurers  or  necromancers. 

The  first  man  whose  heart  was  touched  by 
Christian  pity  for  these  outcasts  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  the  celebrated  Hans  Egede. 
He  quitted  his  home,  and  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  savages,  who, 
in  return,  gave  him  nothing  but  insult.  For 
seventeen  years  this  devoted  man  and  his  as- 
sociates laboured  without  a  single  convert; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the 
natives  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  him  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  ;  but  afterwards  he 
saw  enough  to  repay  his  toil.  He  had  till  then 
preached  only  the  fall  of  man,  and  such  parts 
of  Christianity  as  he  considered  should  be  first 
understood:  but  he  resolved  to  change  his 
method,'and  taking  all  these  things  for  granted, 
he  preached  a  Saviour  crucified,  and,  as  if  in 
honour  to  such  preaching,  from  that  hour  con- 
verts came  rapidly  into  the  Christian  church. 

The  Danes  have  since  kept  a  mission  there, 
although  on  a  very  inadequate  scale,  and  many 
excellent  men  have  been  employed  in  it ; 
among  them  was  Hans  Egede  Saabye,  a  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Hans  Egede  :  his  diary  is 
full  bf  interesting  information,  conveyed  in  a 
most  simple  and  Christian  style.  The  follow- 
ingis  an  instance  of  peculiar  interest,  in  which, 
beneath  the  sacred  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  heart  of  the  lion  became  the  heart 
of  the  lamb. 

It  has  ever  been  a  fixed  law  in  Greenland, 
that  murder,  and  particularly  the  murder  of  a 
father,  must  be  avenged.  About  twenty  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Saabye,  a  man  was  mur- 


dered with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  in 
the  presence  of  his  son,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age;  he  was  too  young  to  defend  his 
father,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  debt  which 
was  due  to  the  murderer.  He  had  quitted  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  for  five  and  twenty 
years  the  secret  fire  burnt  within  his  bosom, 
waiting  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  burst  forth: 
the  murderer  was  a  man  high  in  influence, 
with  many  around  him  to  defend  him,  and  the 
avenger  was  afraid  to  attack  him;  but  he  finally 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  number  of  his  re- 
lations to  accompany  him,  and  they  passed 
with  him  over  to  the  province  of  the  murderer, 
who  lived  near  Saabye,  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting their  vengeance. 

The  Greenlanders  occupy  tlieir  houses  in 
the  winter  only,  they  quit  them  for  their  short 
summer,  and  return  the  following  winter  to 
any  which  may  be  unoccupied  ;  for  a  house 
does  not  always  belong  to  any  particular  family, 
but  to  the  first  comers.  There  was  no  house 
in  which  the  son  could  enter,  as  they  were  full, 
except  one  that  belonged  to  Saabye : — this  he 
asked  for;  and  Saabye,  although  he  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  come  with  his  rela- 
tions, took  no  notice  of  it  that  time,  but  grant- 
ed his  request. 

They  soon  took  possession,  and  the  son 
went  afterwards  to  thank  Saabye  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  very  frequently  repeated  his  visits: 
he  apologized  for  their  frequency  at  one  of 
them,  by  saying,  "You  are  so  amiable  I  can- 
not keep  away  from  you."  Two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards,  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  that  great  Lord  of  Heacen, 
who,  you  say,  created  all  things,  and  some  of 
my  relations  wish  to  learn  too."  His  request 
was  granted,  and  it  appeared  that  ten  or  twelve 
who  had  come  with  him  wished  for  instruc- 
tion :  a  catechist  was  sent  to  live  with  them, 
and  their  progress  was  very  satisfactory  ;  the 
son,  in  particular,  often  left  his  fishing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction,  and  he  soon 
resolved  to  ask  for  baptism. 

As  the  spring  advanced  his  desire  increased; 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  he  went  to  Saabye 
to  solicit  it,  when  the  following  conversation 
passed  between  them  : — 

Kunnuk  (this  was  his  name.)  Will  you  bap- 
tize me?  You  know  that  I  am  obedient,  1  know 
God ;  and  my  wife  as  well  as  I,  wishes  to  be- 
come a  believer. 

Saabi/e.  Yes,  you  know  God ;  you  know 
that  he  is  good,  that  he  loves  you,  and  desires 
to  make  you  happy  ;  but  he  desires  also  that 
you  should  obey  him. 

K.  I  love  him,  I  will  obey  him. 

S.  If  you  wish  to  obey  him,  you  must  kill 
nobody.  You  know  that  you  have  often  heard 
his  command, — "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

(He  appeared  aSected,  and  silent.) 

S.  Hear  me,  good  Kunnuk  !  1  know  that 
you  have  come  here  with  your  relations  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  your  father ;  but  this 
you  must  not  do,  if  you  wish  to  become  a  be- 
liever. 

K.  (agitated.)  But  he  murdered  my  father  ! 
I  saw  it,  and  could  not  help  him;  I  must  pun- 
ish him  for  his  crime. 

jS.  You  grieve  me  ! 

K.  How! 


S.  That  you  will  murder. 

K.  Only  Iiim  who  deserves  to  die. 

S.  But  the  great  Lord  of  Heaven  says, — 
"  Thou  shalt  not." 

K.  I  will  not,  only  him. 

S.  But  you  must  not  even  him.  Have  you 
forgotten  how  often  during  this  winter  you 
have  heard  his  command, — "  Revenge  not 
thyself,  neither  give  place  to  wrath :  vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord  ?" 

K.  Shall,  then,  the  wicked  murder  with  im- 
punity ? 

S.  No,  that  he  shall  not ;  God  will  punish 
him  ! 

K.  When? 

S.  Perhaps  in  this  world,  but  certainly  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  he  will  reward 
every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 

K.  That  is  so  long;  my  countrymen  and 
relations  will  blame  me,  if  I  do  not  avenge  my 
father. 

S.  If  you  did  not  know  the  will  of  God,  I 
should  say  nothing  ;  but  now  I  must  not  be 
silent. 

K.  This  is  hard  !  what  shall  I  do  then  ? 

S,  You  shall  not  kill  him :  you  shall  even 
pardon  him. 

K.  Pardon  him  !  your  doctrine  is  very  dif- 
ficult. 

iS.  It  is  not  mine,  it  is  Christ's ! 

(He  sighed,  without  replying.) 

Perhaps  your  father  was  not  innocent ; 
he  too  may  have  killed  somebody. 

K.  I  do  not  know  that,  I  only  know  this 
man  deserves  to  die. 

S.  Well!  kill  him;  but  remain  an  unbelie- 
ver, and  expect  that  one  day  one  of  his  chil- 
dren may  kill  you. 

K.  You  are  amiable  no  longer  ;  you  speak 
hard  words. 

S.  Kunnuk,  Hove  you,  and  therefore  wish, 
that  you  may  not  sin  against  God,  who  has 
caused  you  to  be  instructed,  who  will  do  j  u 
tice  to  your  adversary. 

K.  Stay — I  will  speak  to  my  relations. 

His  relations  urged  him  to  the  revenge, 
and  that  for  days  together ;  and  it  could  have 
been  no  common  resolution  which  could  re- 
sist their  influence.  Saabye  visited  them;  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject, he  read  to  them  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  also  hymns,  which  lead  the  heart  to  peace- 
ful and  forgiving  thoughts.  Some  days  after, 
Kunnuk  went  again,  his  manner,  his  counte- 
nance, every  thing,  indicated  a  violent  strug- 
gle. '•  I  will"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  not,  I  hear, 
and  I  do  not  hear;  I  never  felt  so  before." 
"  What  will  you,  and  what  will  you  not? "  "I 
will  forgive  him,  and  I  will  not  forgive  him;  I 
have  no  ears,  and  yet  I  have  ears."  "When 
you  will  not  forgive,  then  your  unconverted 
heart  speaks,  and  would  dissuade  you;  when 
you  will  forgive,  then  your  better  heart 
speaks:  which  will  you  do? "  "  I  was  so  mov- 
ed when  you  spoke  yesterday,  then  my  heart 
wished  to  obey."  "  See  then,"  said  Saabye, 
"  ought  you  not  to  feel  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
your  heavenly  Father  speaking  in  your  heart  ?" 
He  then  repeated  to  him  the  latter  part  of^the 
life  of  Jesus,  his  forgiveness,  his  prayer  for 
his  murderers:  a  tear  sparkled  in  his  eye. 
"  Yes,  that  was  praiseworthy,  but  he  was  bet- 
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ter  than  we."  "  Yes,  infinitely  better;  but  if 
we  have  a  good  will,  God  will  give  us  strength. 
But  now  you  shall  hear  how  a  man  like  you 
and  me  can  pray  for  his  murderers."  (He 
then  read  tiie  martyrdom  of  Stephen.)  Kun- 
nuk  dried  his  eyes,  and  said, — "The  wicked 
men !  He  is  happy;  he  is  certainly  with  God 
in  heaven.  My  heart  is  so  moved:  but  give 
me  a  little  time;  when  I  have  brought  the 
other  heart  to  silence,  I  will  come  again." 

How  nearly  did  his  experience  resemble 
that  of  the  apostle,  and  of  every  Christian. 
"  I  find  a  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

He  soon  returned  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance, speaking  of  the  peace  of  his  heart. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  happy;  I  hate  no 
more;  I  have  forgiven;  my  wicked  heart  shall 
be  silent.  Did  you  not  perceive  how  moved 
I  was  as  you  read  to  me  about  Him  on  the 
cross,  how  he  prayed  for  his  murderers, — 
'  Father,  forgive  them?'  Then  I  vowed  in 
my  heart  I  will  forgive,  and  I  have  forgiven. 
Now  I  hope  that  I  (and  my  wife,  who  has  nev- 
er hated,)  may  be  baptized."  His  request 
was  granted:  the  day  arrived;  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  faith  with  simplicity  and  sincerity; 
tears  trickled  from  his  eyes  as  he  knelt  down 
to  receive  baptism:  when  the  service  ended, 
he  said,  "Receive  me  now  as  a  believer;  we 
will  love  each  other."  And  they  left  the 
church  in  company,  as  persons  having  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism! 

Some  days  afterwards  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  his  father  the  following  message: — "  I  am 
now  a  believer,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  " 
He  even  invited  liim  to  a  visit,  and  received 
him  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  He  was  in- 
vited to  return  the  visit,  whicli  he  did  alone, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends:  but  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  heathen  murderer,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  forgiving  Christian; 
as  he  was  returning  home,  he  found  a  hole 
had  been  cut  in  his  kajak,  for  the  purpose  of 
drowning  him.  H'3  soon  stopped  out  the  wa- 
ter, but  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Ah  !  he  is  still 
afraid,  thougli  I  will  not  harm  him  !"  Scarce- 
ly has  Christianity  ever  effected  a  more  entire 
and  noble  triumph  in  an  unregenerate  heart. 

James  Edmeston. 

For  "Tlie  Fiicnd." 

The  following  beautiful  and  afi'ecling  inci- 
dent is  related  in  Tyerman  and  Bennet's  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  to  the  Soutii  Seas, — a  book 
deserving  the  perusal  of  all  who  have  hearts 
to  feel  and  to  rejoice  in  tlie  conversion  of  the 
isles  that  arc  afar  off'.  'I'hc  scene  is  at  Hua- 
hinc,  one  of  the  Georgian  islands,  and  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  late  King  Pomase 

"Feb.  21,  1822. — During  the  last  few  I  president,  immediately  rose,  and  said,  '  Auna 
days  wc  have  made  an  engagement  with  Cap-j  is  the  man  to  go  !'  Others  exclaimed, '  Au- 
tain  Kent  to  carry  i\Ir.  Ellis,  ouisolves,  andjna  is  the  man  !'  A  chief  then  stood  up,  and 
some  native  teachers  (whom  it  h;is  been  de-' observed,  that  he  also  had  a  little  speech  on 
termined  by  the  church  here  to  send  thither)' the  subject,  which  was,  that  Auna  was  not 


the  latter,  and  leave  those  appointed  to  the 
former  on  his  return  to  New  South  Wales. 
This  day  was  fixed  for  holding  a  full  religious 
assembly,  to  set  apart  two  natives  willing  and 
qualified  to  carry  Christianity  and  civilization 
to  the  barbarous  Marquesans,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  the  most  ferocious  savages  in  these 
seas.  About  twelve  hundred  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  great  chapel.  After  a  suitable 
hymn  and  prayer,  Hautia,  the  regent,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Several  short  addresses 
were  then  delivered  to  the  people,  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  deputation,  on  the  nature, 
importance,  and  difficulties,  of  the  proposed 
engagement;  the  labours,  privations,  and  perils, 
to  which  those  who  undertook  it  would  be  ex- 
posed; and  the  only  reward  to  which  they 
must  look  for  such  sacrifices — the  blessing  of 
God  upon  themselves,  and  the  work  of  their 
hands,  in  their  benevolent  endeavours  to  com- 
municate the  benefits  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
to  aliens  and  enemies  perishing  for  lack  of 
instruction. 

"  Our  late  travelling  companion,  Auna,  a 
principal  chief,  formerly  a  leader  among  the 
Areois,  and  a  priest  of  Hiro,  the  god  of 
thieves,  then  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting.  His  lofty  stature  and  commanding 
presence,  the  sanctity  of  his  regenerated  cha- 
racter, and  above  all  (so  far  as  the  eye  was 
concerned,)  his  countenance,  beaming  with 
benignity  and  intelligence,  filled  every  bosom 
with  emotions  of  awe,  delight,  and  expecta- 
tion. He  looked  round  with  an  air  of  unac- 
customed anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  at 
first — perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — 
hesitated  in  the  utterance  of  his  sentiments  on 
a  public  occasion.  At  length,  with  a  noble 
modesty,  he  began,  '  Mea  maifai  teie — It  is  a 
good  thing  that  some  of  us  should  go  from 
Huahine  to  carry  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
to  those  people  who  are  yet  lying  in  the  same 
ignorance,  wickedness,  and  misery,  as  we  our- 
selves were  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  our 
duty,  then,  to  take  to  the  Marquesans  that  (pa- 
rau  maitai  nate  atua)  good  word  of  God 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  from  {Beretane) 
Britain  by  the  hands  of  missionaries,  and 
which  has  been  made  so  great  a  blessing  to 
us.  I  have,  therefore,  {jparau  iti)  a  little 
speech  to  make  to  the  meeting,  which  is  this, 
— if  I  and  my  wife  might  be  so  favoured  as  to 
be  sent  on  this  errand  to  the  heathen  at  the 
Marquesans — but,  perhaps,  we  are  not  worthy; 
yet,  if  wc  could  be  thought  suitable  for  this 
great  and  good  work,  both  my  wife  and  1 
would  be  very  happy  to  be  the  bearers  of  the 
gospel  to  those  wicked  islanders.' 

"  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  sat  down 
with  the  most  alYocting  humility,  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  assembly.    Hautia,  the 


to  the  Marquesan  Islands,  about  a  thousand 
miles  distant  from  these  groujis.  The  cap- 
tain promises  to  land  our  little  missionary 
band  of  volunteers  there,  on  his  way  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or,  if  he  cannot  beat  so  far 
to  the  windward  now  to  carry  us  with  him  to 


only  the  man  to  go,  because  he  could  himself 
both  teach  many  things,  and  set  the  example 
of  all  he  taught,  but  because  Auna  was  'a 
two-handed  man;'  he  had  a  good  wife,  Auna 
Vahine,  who  would  help  her  husband  in  every 
pious  work,  and  would  also  teach  the  women 


to  read  and  to  pray,  to  clothe  themselves  de- 
cently, to  make  their  own  dresses,  plat  straw 
bonnets,  manage  their  families,  and  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  right  way.  This  being 
universally  assented  to,  Auna  and  his  wife 
were  appointed — as  it  were  by  acclamation, 
so  greatly  was  the  meeting  moved — the  first 
messengers  from  this  church  to  their  heathen 
neighbours;  neighbours,  in  fact,  though  they 
dwelt  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  neighbours  in 
the  language  of  the  gospel,  because  they  loved 
them  as  themselves. 

"  Another  chief  was  then  named,  Mattato- 
re,  a  pious,  intelligent,  and  remarkably  inge- 
nious man  in  every  kind  of  work  to  which  he 
turned  his  hand.  Several  of  the  congregation 
successively  stood  up,  and  in  their  '  little 
speeches,'  recommended  him  and  his  part- 
ner (for  he  also  was  '  a  two-handed  man') 
as  suitable  fellow-labourers  with  Auna  and  his 
wife.  Mattatore,  disclaiming  with  unaffected 
diffidence  any  superior  qualifications  for  the 
honourable  work  ,added,  that  if  his  partner  and 
himself  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  intrusted 
with  it,  by  the  deputation  from  Berctane,  the 
missionaries  and  their  Christian  country-peo- 
ple, they  should  be  happy  to  undertake  it. 
The  whole  congregation  then  looked  towards 
Hautia,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  re- 
mained silent,  and  appeared  sad;  his  noble 
countenance  expressed  much  agitation  of  spi- 
rit, and  he  hesitated  for  a  while  to  unburthen 
his  mind  in  words.  At  length  he  rose,  and, 
with  an  air  of  meekness  and  humility  which 
gave  inexpressible  grace  to  the  dignity  of  the 
high-born  island-chief,  he  said,  '  I  have  a  lit- 
tle speech,  because  a  thought  has  grown  up 
in  my  heart,  and  it  has  grown  up  also  in  the 
heart  of  Hautia  Vahine  (his  wife).  But,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  a  good  thought;  yet  I  must 
speak  it;  and  this  is  our  thought. — If  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  deputation,  and  the  church 
of  Huahine,  think  that  I  and  my  wife  would 
be  fit  companions  for  Auna  and  his  wife,  to 
teach  the  good  work  of  God  to  those  idola- 
trous people  who  are  as  we  wei-e,  and  cause 
them  to  become  as  we  are  here,  and  in  Tahiti, 
and  Eimeo,  and  Raiatea,  and  Borabora,  we 
should  be  rejoiced  to  go;  but,  perhaps,  we  are 
not  worthy,  and  others  may  be  much  better 
suited  for  the  blessed  work;  yet  we  should 
love  to  go.' 

"  This  declaration  from  one  who,  as  regent, 
was  virtually  king  of  the  island,  who  held  va- 
luable hereditary  possessions  upon  it,  as  well 
as  received  large  contributions,  to  support 
his  royal  state,  both  from  chiefs  and  people — 
who,  besides  his  political  and  civil  functions, 
filled  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
church,  as  superintendent  of  schools,  as  pa- 
tron and  promoter  of  infant  arts  and  thriving 
industry  among  his  subjects,  and  who  was 
himself  ail  example  of  all  that  he  recommend- 
ed to  others  or  required  of  them — this  decla- 
ration produced  a  most  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  assembly,  but  es- 
pecially in  our  breasts — emotions  never  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  ever  to  be  recollected  without 
a  renewal  of  the  strange  and  overwhelming 
delight  which  we  experienced  on  witnessing 
such  a  proof  of  the  power  of  divine  grace,  in 
making  the  blind  idolater,  the  stem  warrior, 
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the  proud  chief  of  a  barbarous  people,  under 
the  influence  of  a  new  and  regenerating  prin- 
ciple, willing  to  forsake  all,  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross,  that  he  might  follow  the 
Redeemer  to  regions  of  despair,  where  Christ 
was  not  named,  and  where  his  disciples  might 
expect  both  '  to  know  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings  and  to  be  conformed  unto  his  death." 
But,  having  already  experienced  'the  power 
of  the  resurrection,'  'none  of  these  things 
moved'  the  voluntary  candidates  for  a  perilous 
service,  '  neither  counted  they  their  lives  dear 
unto  them,  so  (hat  they  might  finish  their  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  they  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.''  Of  Hautia  and  his 
wife  we  could  not  but  thus  judge.  As  soon  as 
we  had  a  little  recovered  from  our  surprise, 
we  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  royal  pair: 
•  Hautia  !  we  have  heretofore  been  pleased, 
beyond  our  hopes,  with  every  thing  which  we 
have  seen  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  gospel, 
in  this  island  and  others,  since  we  arrived  from 
England  to  visit  you.  Truly  the  Lord  has 
caused  his  good  word  to  grow  up  among  you, 
and  bear  fruit  abundantly.  But  nothing  which 
we  have  heard,  or  seen,  or  felt,  has  delighted 
us  more  than  what  you  have  done,  and  said, 
and  made  us  to  enjoy  in  our  own  souls,  this 
day.  It  was  a  good  thought  that  grew  up  in 
your  own  heart — it  was  a  good  thought  that 
grew  up  in  the  heart  of  your  wife,  Hautia  Va- 
hine;  and  we  believe  that  jj,  was  God  himself 
who  caused  that  thought  to  grow  in  each  of 
you.  But  we  also  believe  that  it  is  his  will 
that  we  should  now  say  to  you,  as  the  prophet, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  said  unto  David 
(whose  history  and  character  you  know)  when 
he  desired  '  to  build  an  house  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel;'  '  Thou  didst  ivell  that 
it  was  in  thine  heart;  nevertheless  thou  shalt 
not  build  the  house,  but  thy  son  shall  build  it.' 
We  say,  therefore,  it  is  well  that  it  was  in  your 
hearts  to  go  to  the  Marquesan  islands  on  this 
errand  of  mercy;  yet  you  must  not  go  your- 
selves; others  must  do  that  good  work.  Hau- 
tia, God  hath  placed  you  here  as  king,  in  a  sta- 
tion of  the  highest  honour  and  most  extensive 
usefulness.  Here  you  have  great  influence, 
and  that  influence  you  employ  largely  for  his 
glory  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  people. 
Here  you  are  a  nursing  father,  and  Hautia  Va- 
hine  is  a  nursing  mother,  to  the  cliurch. 
Here  you  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise 
to  them  that  do  well.  In  no  other  place 
could  you  do  so  much  good,  by  authority,  by 
precept,  by  persuasion,  and  by  example,  as 
you  are  necessarily  doing  here,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  and  those  talents  with  which  you 
have  been  invested.  We  again  say  that  we 
are  glad  that  the  thought  did  grow  up  in  your 
heart;  but  we  believe  that  the  Lord  says  to  you, 
by  us, — you  must  not  go  on  this  mission,  for 
He  hath  need  of  you  here.  Other  chiefs  (as 
deputies  from  you  and  your  subjects)  may  be 
as  useful  among  the  ferocious  Marquesans  as 
you  could  be — whereas,  in  Huahine,  none  can 
equal  you  in  usefulness."  Hautia,  deeply  af- 
fected, replied:  "  Since  you  say  so,  perhaps  it 
is  the  Lord's  will  that  we  should  not  go  to  the 
Marquesans,  but  stay  in  Huahine;  perhaps  we 
may  serve  him  better  here.    Be  it  so;  and  yet 


I  wish  that  it  had  fallen  to  me  and  my  wife  to 
go." 

FOSSIL  FORESTS  DISCOVERED  AT  ROME. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by 
a  pedestrian  tourist  (a  physician)  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome,  namely,  that  of  a  fossil 
under-ground  forest,  above  forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  extending  for  several  miles.  The 
petrific  matter  is  a  calc-sinter,  and  from  the 
layers  of  ligneous  debris  being  freely  intermix- 
ed with  volcanic  dust,  the  discoverer  of  this  in- 
teresting circumstance  thinks  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  this  colossal  phenomenon 
was  occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  of  which 
the  memory  is  lost.  The  description  of  is 
thus  given  in  a  letter: —  "  Facing  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  the  left  of 
the  new  road  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  I  was 
struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
ground,  and,  on  approaching  it,  1  was  surprised 
to  find  it  formed  of  a  pile  of  petrified  matter, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  by  about  for- 
ty in  length,  entirely  composed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  petrified  trunks  of  very  large  trees, 
lying  obliquely  forward  and  outward;  above 
which  the  whole  rock  consisted  of  petrified 
branches  and  typolithic  leaves,  intermixed  in 
various  places  with  volcanic  sand  and  gravel. 
Some  of  the  branches  that  lay  in  contact  with 
the  volcanic  matter  had  a  scorified  appear- 
ance; the  ligneous  fibre  is  entirely  consumed, 
but  its  texture  is  perfectly  preserved.  My 
surprise  and  joy  at  such  a  discovery,  to  which 
I  believe  I  may  lay  claim,  was  not  lessened  by 
finding  the  fossil  forest  to  extend  up  the  Via 
Flaminia  towards  the  Ponte  MoUe,  forming, 
in  fact,  the  entire  range  of  precipitous  high 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  road,  now  full  forty 
feet  in  thickness.  Before  getting  to  the 
bridge  it  branches  oft'  still  more  to  the  right, 
and  about  a  mile  above  it  there  is  an  interrup- 
tion of  this  subterranean  forest,  where  you  per- 
ceive, under  the  petrifactions,  the  original 
aqueous  formation  of  the  country,  consisting 
of  cemented  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  before  it 
was  covered  over  by  fhe  volcanic  dust,  and  the 
forest  we  have  been  describing.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  higher  up  the  Tiber  you  come  to  a 
mineral  spring,  having  a  somewhat  acid  taste, 
which  is  frequented  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
The  petrified  forest  now  crosses  the  Tiber,  and 
you  perceive  detached  parts  of  it  ascending  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  The  question  na- 
turally arises  in  the  mind,  what  could  have  oc- 
casioned so  singular  a  catastrophe?  Is  this  the 
work  of  an  earthquake,  when  this  part  of  the 
country  was  the  scene  of  the  volcanic  convul- 
sions, which  so  many  concomitant  appearances 
confirm?  The  gigantic  nature  and  extent  of 
the  phenomenon  admit  the  probability  of  the 
conjecture;  the  admixture  of  volcanic  dust 
among  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  forest 
strengthens  the  supposition;  the  overthrown 
position  of  the  whole  mass  shows  that  the 
event  was  simultaneous;  and  the  scorched  im- 
pressions on  the  petrifactions  point  out  the 
agency  of  fire.  The  petrifacient  matter  is  cal- 
careous, but  of  a  peculiar  nature,  different  from 
any  I  ever  saw  before.  It  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  very  pulverulent.    The  upper 


parts  of  the  petrifactions  partake  of  the  friable 
nature  of  the  petrifacient,  but,  as  it  gets  deep- 
er, it  becomes  more  and  more  indurated  by  the 
increase  of  the  superincumbent  pressure.  The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  this  extensive  bed  of 
petrified  wood  terminates,  is  not  one  of  its 
least  singularities,  and,  altogether,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  the  kind  yet 
discovered.  G.  H.  W. 

Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  BROOK. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  brook,  and  so  softly  it  flow'd 

O'er  the  white  polish'd  pebbles  its  waters  disclose, 

That  its  bank  seem'd  to  promise  a  charming  abode, 
Where  my  heart  might  in  safety  and  silence  re- 
pose. 

Yet  in  Spring,  I  had  seen  it  when  loudly  it  roar'd, 
And  rush'd  like  a  mountain  stream  proudly  along, 

And  its  wave,  now  so  gentle,  then  angrily  pour'd, 
That  the  birds  fled  affrighted,  and  hush'd  was 
their  song. 

And  again  I  had  seen  it,  when  Summer  was  high, 

And  the  sun  in  meridian  altitude  shone, 
And  the  flowers  had  droop'd,  and  its  channel  was 
dry, 

Scarce  a  drop  trickled  over  its  bosom  of  stone. 

And  now  when  Jho  mildness  of  Autumn  prevails, 
Though  the  streamlet  in  silence  glides  smoothly 
along. 

The  sear  yellow  leaf  on  its  bosom  that  sails, 
Announces  that  closed  is  the  merry  bird's  song. 

That  soon  in  his  sternness  will  Winter  appear, 
And  in  fetters  of  ice  chain  this  beautiful  stream, 

Arrest  with  his  rigours  its  gentle  career. 

And    its  breast  reflect    only  the  wintry  sun's 
beam. — 

'Tis  thus  with  the  minds  of  poor  mortals, — I  cried, 
As  the  seasons  of  life  as  of  nature  prevail, 

Spring's  impetuosity,  anger,  and  pride. 

When  the  stream  is  a  torrent  and  high  is  the  gale. 

How  barren,  how  feeble,  when  Summer  suns  shine, 
When  care  or  ambition  has  dried  up  the  stream, 

When  life's  early  flowers  are  on  the  decline. 

And  reality  wakes  us  from  fancy's  bright  dream. 

My  Spring-time  is  past,  and  my  Summer  is  high. 
My  youth's  swollen  current  flows   proudly  no 
more, 

My  flowers  have  faded,  my  channel  is  dry, 

Nor  will  Autumn  their  bloom  or  its  fulness  restore. 

Oh  God  ;  ere  the  Winter  of  death  shall  arrive, 
Ere  its  coldness  shall  wrap  this  fair  fabric  of  clay, 

May  thy  presence,  like  mildness  autumnal,  revive 
The  purijied  spirit  of  life's  early  day. 

Or  at  least  be  thou  pleas'd  that  the  sear  yellow  leaf 
May  admonish  my  heart  that  the  Winter  is  near  : 

To  prepare,  but  in  rather  submission  than  grief, 
For  the  end  of  my  Autumn,  the  close  of  the  year. 

Angus. 

The  mind  which  does  not  converse  with 
itself,  is  an  idle  wanderer;  and  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  world  is  fruitless  and  misemployed, 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  boasted  knowledge 
a  man  continues  in  profound  ignorance  of 
that,  which  in  point  both  of  duty  and  advan- 
tage, he  is  most  concerned  to  know. 

T.  A.  Kempis. 

ERRATA. 

Last  number,  page  184,  first  column,  fifteenth  line 
from  bottom,  for  sons,  read  suns : — second  column, 
third  line  from  top,  for  faith,  read  truth. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


An  Affectionate  Address  to  all  Professing 
Christians.    By  Thomas  Shillitoe. 

(Concluded  from  page  174.) 

lam  afraid,  my  sisters,  to  close  this  subject 
without  adding-  another  hint,  from  an  earnest 
desire  which  I  feel,  that  you  may  not  be  found 
deficient  in  doing  your  part,  every  way  in  your 
power,  in  bringing  about  that  necessary  refor- 
mation in  family  concerns  which  is  so  much 
wanting.  I  would  suggest  to  you  an  expedi- 
ent essential  to  be  put  in  practice,  in  order  to 
enable  you  the  better  to  keep  your  family  ex- 
penditure within  proper  bounds,  having  my- 
self experienced  its  salutary  effects  when  I 
had  a  dependent  family  around  me ;  which  is 
to  determine  to  purchase  with  ready  money 
the  various  articles  consumed  for  family  use  ; 
and  that  we  resolve  to  perform  this  task,  how- 
ever mortifying  it  may  prove  to  ourselves  and 
our  children,  by  depriving  us  and  them  of 
many  things  the  natural  disposition  may  crave. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  great  advantage 
would  result  from  this  practice,  both  to  parents 
and  children,  more  especially  to  such  who,  at 
times,  feel  themselves  straitened  to  carry  on 
their  business  reputably;  for  when  these  diffi- 
culties are  felt  by  an  honest  mind,  it  becomes 
obligatory  on  such,  (if  they  get  through  their 
difficulties,)  closely  to  inspect  the  manner  of 
their  expenditure,  and  this  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  timely  checking  any  unnecessary 
expense  that  may  have  crept  into  the  family ; 
but  when  things  for  family  consumption  are 
mostly,  if  not  all,  had  upon  credit,  this  opens 
a  wider  door,  both  for  parents  and  children,  to 
greater  indifference,  both  as  it  respects  expe- 
diency and  cost,  than  Christian  moderation  at 
all  justifies  ;  and  the  children  of  such  parents 
are  in  danger  of  being  brought  up  ignorant  of 
the  real  use  or  value  of  property.  The  pur- 
chasing goods  for  family  consumption,  on 
credit,  often  proves  a  serious  inconvenience 
for  tradesmen,  especially  to  those  with  a  small 
capital,  for  it  too  frequently  proves  that  such 
purchasers  are  not  very  ready  to  make  payment 
indue  time;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  are  we 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  ?  Is  not  this 
golden  rule  sorrowfully  violated  by  such  un- 
punctual  proceedings?  (Math.  vii.  12.) 

I  have  long  viewed  it  as  a  mean  practice, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  professed  follower 
of  Christ,  to  consume  in  any  way  the  property 
of  another  before  I  have  paid  for  it,  (except 
under  some  peculiarcircumstances;)  for  gene- 
ral usage  docs  not  justify  me  (to  say  no  more) 
in  wrong  practices.  The  professed  followers 
of  Christ  are  not  to  view  things  as  the  world 
at  large  does  ;  but  through  the  more  pure  me- 
dium of  truth  and  uprightness.  How  needful 
is  it,  that  those  who  are  making  a  profession  of 
the  Christian  name,  of  every  denomination, 
should  frequently  recur  to  that  which  tlicy  are 
making  a  profession  of,  and  as  frequently  com- 
pare their  ])raclice  therewith,  and  how  far  it 
corresponds  with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
example  of  Him  whom  they  profess  to  call 
Lord  and  Master ;  and  bring  their  deeds  to  that 
light  by  which,  in  a  future  day,  they  will  all 
be  judged,  and  sentence  passed,  not  only  ac- 
cording as  their  actions  have  been,  but  their 
motives  to  actions  will  also  be  taken  into  the 
account. 


Whilst  we  are  so  commendably  engaged  in 
circulating  the  sacred  writings  and  religious 
tracts  in  order  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
more  unthinking  part  of  mankind  on  these  all- 
important  and  most  interesting  subjects,  if  our 
labour  is  blessed  to  those  amongst  whom  these 
distributions  are  made,  I  am  increasingly  per- 
suaded that  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  give 
proof  ourselves  of  the  happy  effects  which  these 
sacred  writings  have  had  upon  our  own  minds, 
and  that  they  are  indeed  "able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  (2  Tim,  iii.  13,  15;)  the  tenour  of 
our  conduct  and  conversation  corresponding 
with  those  doctrines  which  the  sacred  writings 
contain.  Example  will  do  more  towards  re- 
forming the  lives  of  others  than  precept — ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words. 

The  introduction,  which  of  late  years  has 
taken  place,  of  what  are  called  Sunday 
newspapers,  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood; 
and  the  frequenting  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  (called  Sunday,)  the  public  news-rooms 
which  are  now  instituted  in  most  cities  and 
market  towns  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  a 
great  injury  to  the  minds  of  many  ;  for  if  this 
practice  of  reading  the  news  is  indulged  in, 
previous  to  such  going  to  their  place  of  reli- 
gious worship,  its  tendency  will,  in  degree,  if 
not  altogether,  unfit  the  mind  for  approaching 
the  Divine  Being  with  that  entire  devotedness 
of  soul  he  is  requiring  of  them.  And  if  there 
has  been  a  refraining  from  this  injurious  prac- 
tice, (to  go  no  further,)  until  their  returning 
from  their  place  of  religions  worship;  or  the 
practice  has  not  been  indulged  in  until  the 
evening  of  this  day,  if  any  benefit  has  been  re- 
ceived, any  serious  impressions  made  during 
their  attendance  there,  has  it  not  had' this 
baneful  tendency,  that  these  serious  impress- 
ions thus  made,  this  benefit  thus  experienced, 
has  been  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  dissipated 
again  ?  Do  the  sad  effects  end  here  ?  I  fear 
not;  but  that  where  it  is  known  such  practices 
exist  with  those  who  are  thus  making  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian's  name,  such  examples 
of  earthly  mindedness  open  a  wide  door  for 
those,  who  are  deemed  |ibertines,  to  indulge 
in  making  this  day  of  the  week  a  day  of  plea- 
sure and  gratification.  May  those  of  the  for- 
mer  ciiaracter,  who  may  have  been  setting  this 
ungodly  example,  be  willing  to  take  home  to 
themselves  the  language  uttered  by  one  of  the 
prophets,  speaking  in  the  Lord's  name  to  a 
highly-favoured  people  in  his  day :  "Oh,  Israel, 
thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;"  and  experience 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  text  fulfilled  re- 
specting themselves;  "but  in  me  is  thine  help." 
(Hosea  xiii.  9.) 

1  cannot,  with  peace  to  my  own  mind,  con- 
clude, without  expressing  the  earnest  solici- 
tude of  soul  which  I  feel,  that  those  who  are 
moving  in  the  higher  walks  oflifcmay  be  will- 
ing, through  lioly  help,  to  come  forward,  and, 
by  example,  lead  those  who  rank  in  the  middle 
class,  and  the  poor,  in  the  path  of  true  humi- 
lity and  self-denial :  for  if  we  are  delivered  as 
a  nation  from  bondage  and  captivity,  which 
every  class  of  the  people,  down  to  the  poor, 
are  sorrowfully  sunk  in,  and,  it  would  appear, 
arc  increasingly  immersed  in,  of  pride  and  ex- 
travagance, this  so  necessary  a  reformation 


should  begin  with  you  who  are  moving  in  the 
higher  circles  in  life  ;  then  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve your  example  would  be  so  blessed  by 
Divine  Providence,  that  this  so  necessary  re- 
formation would  make  its  progress  down  to 
those  of  the  middle  class  and  the  poor,  where- 
by the  iniquity  charged  against  Sodom  of  old 
may  no  longer  be  found  too  generally  applica- 
ble to  our  awful  situation  as  a  nation;  pride, 
fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness 
was  in  her.  (Ezek.  xvi.  49.)  Hereby  you 
will  be  doing  much  towards  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  moving  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  and  of  thepoor;  this  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, you  are  called  upon  by  Almighty  God, 
the  giver  of  every  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
blessing  you  enjoy,  to  be  found  acting  here 
below.  That  every  class  amongst  the  people 
maybe  willing  to  unite  with  that  all-sufficient 
help  which  I  believe  still  awaits  our  accept- 
ance as  a  nation  ;  and  suffer  it  so  to  operate 
in  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  an  increase  of 
that  salt  that  has  thus  far  saved  us,  as  a  nation, 
from  becoming  the  object  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, may  be  found  amongst  the  different 
denominations  of  professing  Christians,  is,  at 
times,  the  secret  breathing  of  my  soul. 
Tottenham,  1st  of  5th  mo.  1831. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
FOSTER'S  REPORT. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  work  is  at 
length  published,  ^nd  will  be  read,  we  appre- 
hend, with  feelings  of  lively  emotion  by  the 
members  of  our  Society.  I  have  regretted  to 
learn  that  the  edition  printed  is  quite  too  small 
for  the  demand,  and  already  is  nearly  or  quite 
exhausted.  As  many  who  are  anxious  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  must  necessarily  be  disappointed, 
I  have  thought  it  might  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  the  loss,  if  an  abstract  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  testimony  was  pre- 
pared and  inserted  in  "  The  Friend."  In  case 
this  should  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Editor 
of  this  useful  paper,  I  would  ofl'er  for  insertion 
in  the  present  number,  the  Evidence  of  William 
Jackson,  a  well  known  and  much  loved  minis- 
ter of  our  yearly  meeting.  The  aged  and  ve- 
nei'able  aspect  of  this  worthy  man,  his  high 
and  unsullied  reputation  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  his  established  character  for  the  most 
scrupulous  integrity  and  veracity,  as  well  as 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his 
testimony,  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
deep  and  powerful  impression  even  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  of  the  adverse  party 
in  the  legal  proceedings.  He  was  nearly  83 
years  of  age  when  called  from  the  retirement 
of  his  farm  to  appear,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  as  a  witnes.s  in  legal 
transactions.  But  he  considered  the  cause, 
as  one  of  no  common  character,  involving  not 
only  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety to  which  he  had  long  been  sincerely  and 
ardently  attached,  and  in  whose  service  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  had  been  usefully  spent, 
but  also  as  affecting  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  did 
not  therefore  hesitate  to  obey  the  call,  but 
cheerfully  left  his  home,  and  waited  for  several 
days  at  the  place  where  the  examinations  were 
taken,  before  his  turn  arrived.    But  unused  as 
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be  was  to  such  scenes,  lie  manifested  a  degree 
of  patient  quietude,  which  was  an  instructive 
example  to  those  who  were  present — and  when 
about  to  return  home,  expressed  that  he  felt 
well  satisfied  with  having  contributed  his  por- 
tion of  testimony  towards  placing  this  impor- 
tant cause  on  its  true  ground. — His  examina- 
tion in  chief  is  as  follows,  viz: — 

Monday  morning,  June  1th,  1830. — Exami- 
nation continued,  at  the  house  of  William 
Ridgway,  at  Camden  aforesaid,  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties  as  aforesaid,  and  Jeremiah  H. 
Sloan,  Esq.  of  counsel  with  Joseph  Hendrick- 
son,  and  Eli  K.  Price,  of  counsel  with  the 
complainant,  and  Stacy  Decow,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

William  Jackson,  a  witness  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Joseph  Hendrickson,  alleging 
himself  to  be  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  tak- 
ing an  oath,  and  being  duly  affirmed  according 
to  law,  on  his  solemn  affirmation  declareth  and 
saith,  lama  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— according  to  the  record  of  my  birth,  I  was 
born  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Seventh-month, 
1746,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty from  my  birth — my  parents  and  grandpa- 
rents before  me,  were  members  of,  and  intimate 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  society — from 
the  period  of  my  earliest  recollection,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  of 
tiie  society;  as  well  meetings  of  business  as  of 
worship — have  been  a  minister  in  that  society 
since  about  the  year  '75,  and  prior  to  that 
time  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  active 
part  in  conducting  the  affiiirs  of  the  society,  in 
some  respects.  I  have  travelled  extensively  in 
this  country,  and  in  Europe,  that  is,  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  where  there 
were  Friends,  visiting  the  different  meetings  of 
the  society.  In  those  travels  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  many  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  the  society,  as  well  as  of  private 
intercourse  with  them — have  often  heard  such 
ministers,  both  in  their  public  testimonies  and 
private  discourses.  I  can  name  some  of  those 
eminent  ministers.  I  think  Samuel  Fothergill 
was  the  first  I  can  name;  he  had  several  meet- 
ings where  I  heard  him — after  him,  from  Eng- 
land, I  could  name,  Thomas  Gothrup,  Sam- 
uel Spavold,  William  Ricket;  these  were  some 
of  the  first  in  my  remembrance;  and  I  have 
named  them  in  rotation  as  I  heard  them. 
These  were  all  before  the  year  1760.  From 
that  period  down,  (here  were  a  great  number. 
John  Slorer,  John  Griffith,  Samuel  Neal,  Ro- 
bert Walker;  these  were  all  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  (some  of  those  named  above,  as 
being  before  1760,  came  over  the  second  time,) 
there  were  others  also  besides  these,  that  1 
have  not  named.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  a  very  short  time  after  it,  John  Sto- 
rercame  a  second  time,  and  John  Townsend, 
and  Thomas  Colly.  Approved  ministers  of 
the  society  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
this  country,  at  intervals,  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  I  recollect  several  eminent  minis- 
ters of  the  society,  oftliis  country,  at  the  pe- 
riods of  which  I  have  spoken.  John  Church- 
man, William  Brown,  Daniel  Stanton,  Joseph 
White,  John  Scarborough,  Thomas  Ross, 
Isaac  Andrews,  Mark  Reeve,  John  Reeve, 
William  Matthews,  Isaac  Everitt;  there  were 


many  others.  The  greater  part  of  these  men- 
tioned, have  been  deceased  from  forty  to  sixty 
years  ago;  some  of  them  I  have  tiavelled  with. 
All  of  those  mentioned,  were  approved  minis- 
ters of  standing  in  the  Society  of  Friends — 
divers  of  them  visited  Friends  in  Europe  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  public  testimonies  of  all  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  others,  who  were  cotempo- 
rary  with  them:  and  also  the  private  dis- 
courses of  many  of  them.  From  these  sources 
I  got  my  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  society,  so  far  as  what  could 
be  obtained  in  that  way — by  these  sources,  I 
mean,  from  the  public  testimonies  and  private 
discourses  of  those  eminent  ministers,  as  well 
as  what  was  written  and  published  by  the  soci- 
ety. I  still  continue  my  attendance  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  that  society,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  had  continued  intercourse 
with  eminent  and  approved  ministers  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  those  who  have  been  active  in  teach- 
ing its  principles  and  doctrines.  The  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  held  by  the  society,  at  the 
present  time,  as  fundamental  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  are  the  same  principles  and  doctrines 
which  were  held  by  them  at  the  early  times  I 
have  mentioned — I  know  of  no  alteration. 
The  principles  and  doctrines  taught  by  the  ap- 
proved ministers  of  the  society,  of  the  present 
day,  are  the  same  with  those  taught  by  Samuel 
Fothergill,  and  the  other  eminent  ministers  of 
former  times,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  have 
never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  From 
the  year  1767,  until  now,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regular  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
been  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  that 
time  until  the  present.  During  all  that  lime,  1 
have  not  known  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  conven- 
ing at  a  ditTerent  time,  or  place,  from  that  to 
which  it  stood  adjourned  at  the  previous  year. 
The  general  language  of  the  concluding  min- 
ute of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  respecting  the  ad- 
journment, is,  that  the  next  meeting  be  held 
"at  the  usual  time  and  place."  If  a  change 
of  lime,  or  place,  is  contemplated  by  the  meet- 
ing, that  change  should  appear  in  the  minute. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meetings.  There 
has  no  material  change  taken  place  in  the 
mode  or  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  within  my  remembrance; 
it  is  still  conducted  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
formerly  was.  The  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
Mulberry,  or  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
same  meeting  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  first  at- 
tending in  1767,  having  been  continued  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  by  regular  adjourn- 
ments. From  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  society  to 
disown  members,  who  make  public  avowal  of  a 
departure  from  our  doctrines,  principles,  or 
testimonies,  if  they  persist  in  it.  We  consider 
them  as  not  belonging  to  us,  according  to  the 
language  of  scripture.  "  They  went  out  from 
us,  because  they  were  not  of  us."  I  have 
knowledge  of  instances  of  disownment  for  de- 
nial of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures. 

A  neighbouring  Monthly  Meeting,  upon  the 
records  of  which  was  shown  me  a  case,  in 


which  the  Monthly  Meeting  had  disowned  a 
person,  for  traducing,  or  setting  at  nought,  the 
scripture  testimony,  respecting  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Chri.sf,  and  speaking  slightly  of 
the  scriptures  of  truth.  This  took  place  as 
much  as  ninety  years  ago,  if  not  a  hundred; 
that  is,  the  minute  was  that  long  ago.  Since 
that,  within  thirty  ye:irs  past,  there  were  two 
disowned  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  while  1  was  in  Europe,  for  their 
disbelief,  and  rejection  of  the  Saviour;  for  their 
disbelief  and  di.=;re!iard  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
society,  and  the  faitli  of  the  Society.  It  was 
so  generally  understood  that  it  was  for  this 
cause.  I  did  not  see  the  testimony  against 
them;  but  it  was  the  common  report  and  ge- 
neral understanding,  that  it  was  so;  and  lhat 
their  views  tended  lo  infidelity. 

The  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  the  scriptures,  have  always  been  be- 
lieved by  the  society,  as  a  body.  They  have 
always,  a^  a  body,  professed  belief  in  these  doc- 
trines. The  society  has  always,  as  a  body,  be- 
lieved and  held  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood, that  a  profession  of  a  disbelief  of  these 
doctrines,  as  held  by  the  society,  would  subject 
such  member,  if  persisted  in,  to  disownment. 

I  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1 827,  at  the  same  lime  at  which  it  had 
heen  held  for  a  number  of  years  before,  and 
has  been  since  at  Arch  street  house.  There 
had  never  been  any  other  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia 
but  that.  That  meeting  convened  in  the  usu- 
al manner,  and  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 
After  having  gone  through  its  business,  it  ad- 
journed in  the  usual  manner  to  the  "  usual 
lime  and  place;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
1828,  the  meeting  assembled  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  in  pursuance  of  that  adjournment, 
and  transacted  Us  business  as  usual.  In  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1827,  the  business  was  con- 
ducted, in  the  general,  in  (he  usual  manner — . 
the  business  was  transacted  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  manner  of  transacting  business  in  the 
society. 

A  portion  of  that  society  have  within  a  few 
years  withdrawn  themselves  from  it,  the  great- 
er part  of  them  since  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1827.  It  is  reported,  and  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  they  have  established  another  meet^ 
ing  m  Philadelphia,  which  they  call  a  Yearly 
Meeting — some  of  my  neighbours  come  to  the 
city  to  attend  it.  I  knew  Elias  Hicks — he 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  from  the  year  1781,  when  f  first  knew 
him.  He  is  not  now  living.  I  think  I  have 
heard  he  was  disowned,  some  time  before  his 
death.  Since  1827,  he  has  not  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  meetings  set  up 
by  those  who  have  withdrawn,  are  held  in  the 
houses  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Green 
street"  and  "Cherry  stieet  meeting  houses." 

It  was  the  common  report  that  Elias  Hicks 
was  in  unity  with  and  accepted  by  the  Green 
and  Cherry  street  meetings.  I  understood  it 
so.  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Elias 
Hicks  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures. 
The  conversation  arose  from   this  circum- 
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stance:  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  course  of  what  he  said  there,  in  his  pub- 
lic testimony,  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship, 
he  uttered  such  sentiments,  as  1  never  heard 
from  any  Friend  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.  The  substance  of  it,  or  that  part  that  af- 
fected me  most,  was  the  manner  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  with  respect  to  our  Saviour; 
bringing  him  down  to  the  level  of  a  man,  say- 
ing, that  "  lie  was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  and  suffered  as  a  martyr,''  as 
"  many  others  since  that  time  had  done."  Ne- 
ver having  heard  such  sentiments  delivered, 
either  by  professor  or  profane,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  as  a  brother,  to  go  to  his  house  and  have 
further  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject; 
accordingly  I  went,  a  few  days  after,  and  had 
an  opportunity  with  him.  I  don't  recollect 
that  there  were  any  persons  present,  but  our- 
selves. I  let  him  know  my  uneasiness,  and 
we  had  considerable  discourse  on  the  subject. 
I  cannot  now  pretend  to  remember  so  as  to  re- 
late all  of  it;  but  so  far  he  went,  as  to  assert, 
that  "  there  was  as  much  scripture  testimony 
to  prove  that  he  was  no  more  than  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  as  there  was  to  prove  to  the 
contrary."  I  brought  forward  the  testimonies 
of  the  two  evangelists,  Matthew  and  Luke;  and 
he  said,  "  that  they  were  but  fables,  or  fabu- 
lous;" that  "they  were  no  more  than  fables." 
I  was  exceedingly  astonished  at  him;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  I  had  never  heard  such  language 
from  either  professor  or  profane.  He  said  he 
was  confident  of  what  he  said;  it  was  a  thing 
impossible;  spirit  only  could  beget  spirit;  it 
could  not  beget  material  matter.  I  said  some 
things  in  objection,  but  cannot  recollect  what 
I  said;  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he 
further  said,  "  It  is  believed  God  is  a  spirit. 
Dost  thou  believe  it?  1  believe  it.  Spirit  can 
only  beget  spirit,"  and  repeated  it  several 
times,  asserting,  that  he  was  as  confident  of  it, 
as  that  he  was  standing  there  talking  with  me. 
Then  I  said  to  him,  "  Elias,  if  this  be  thy  belief, 
how  came  the  creation  of  the  world?"  His 
answer  to  my  question  was,  "  what  of  the  cre- 
ation?" 1  said  to  him,  "  why,  the  account  of 
the  creation  we  have  in  the  Bible?"  Then  he 
replies  to  me,  "  why  that's  only  Moses's  ac- 
count." Then  I  replied  to  him,  "is  it  not  a 
sufficient  account  for  us  to  believe?"  His  an- 
swer to  that  was,  "  it  is  but  an  allegory;"  and 
there  the  conversation  ended.  It  was  then 
drawing  near  sun  down,  and  I  had  a  good  way 
to  walk. 

After  the  close  of  this  examination,  tlie 
court  being  about  to  adjourn  for  dinner,  his 
testimony  was  read  over  to  him,  and  after  sig- 
nifying his  assent  to  its  accuracy,  he  paused  a 
moment  and  requested  tlie  company  who  were 
about  to  withdraw,  to  remain  a  short  time,  as 
he  liad  something  on  his  mind  to  express  to 
them,  and  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  include  in  his  written  tcslimony.  He  then 
addressed  tlicm  as  follows,  viz: — 

"  There  arc  a  few  expressions  which  seem 
to  rest  upon  my  mind  to  mention  for  the  in- 
formation of  ail  who  arc  present.  I  liavc  had 
a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Elias 
Hicks,  as  I  lived  for  some  years  on  Long 
Island,  and  wc  were  members  of  the  same 


monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting.  I 
had  no  idea  of  his  holding  these  unsound 
sentiments  at  that  time ;  we  always  lived  on 
good  terms,  and  I  had  an  esteem  and  respect 
for  him.  The  concern  which  brought  me 
from  my  home  is  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  to  me, 
viz:  that  spirit  cannot  beget  or  create  matter, 
and  that  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  an  allegory.  They  appear  to  me  to 
lead  to  a  denial  of  the  Christian  religion.  I 
consider  this  suit  to  be  a  contest  between 
Christianity  and  infidelity,  and  nothing  but 
this  consideration  would  have  brought  me 
from  my  home  at  this  time ;  had  it  been  a 
mere  matter  of  worldly  property,  you  would 
not  have  seen  me  here  now.  IJut  I  consider  it  a 
trial  between  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  principles  of 
infidelity  on  the  other.  The  sentiment  which 
occurred  to  my  mind  as  I  walked  away  from 
Elias's  house  to  that  of  my  sister  was,  if  these 
assertions  of  E.  H.  be  true,  that  God  cannot 
cause  a  birth  to  be  conceived  and  brought  forth 
by  a  virgin,  and  cannot  create  matter,  &c. 
where  will  it  land  those  who  thus  doubt  or 
disbelieve,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  fool 
who  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God? 
I  wish  you  all  to  consider  this." 

There  was  a  solemnity  accompanied  the  ex- 
pression of  these  words,  which  produced  a 
powerful  effect  even  on  the  Hicksites  who 
were  present,  and  must  have  convinced  any 
observer  not  only  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  detailed  the  facts  contained 
in  his  testimony,  but  of  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  leave  his  home  and 
family  as  a  witness  in  the  cause. 

GLASGO>V~STATISTICS. 

Muslin  Weaving. — This  city  has  long  been 
conspicuous  for  its  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  latterly  the  weaving  of  muslin  by  power 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  Au- 
gust 1831,  four  firms  alone  employed  2.405 
looms.  These  looms,  on  an  average,  weave 
14  yds.  per  day.  Allowing  each  loom  to  work 
300  days  in  a  year,  these  four  firms  would 
throw  off  10,101,000  yards  of  cloth,  which,  at 
the  average  price  of  42d.  per  yard,  is 
£189,393  1 5. s,  per  annum. 

Steam-Boats. — Till  Henry  Bell  launched 
the  Comet  on  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  in  .Janua- 
ry 1812,  there  were  no  steam-boats  plying  on 
any  river  in  Europe.  In  1828  there  were  fif- 
ty-nine steam-boats  on  the  Clyde;  tonnage 
8,283,  average  140  23-59.  Since  1828  seve- 
ral additional  boats  have  plied  on  the  Clyde, 
among  others,  in  the  Liverpool  trade,  the 
Glasgow,  286  tons,  propelled  by  two  engines 
of  50  horse-power  each,  the  Liverpool,  315 
tons,  propelled  by  two  engines  of  75  horse- 
power each. 

Gas  Company. — During  24  hours  in  the 
winter  months,  the  company  make  upwards  of 
500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  and  during  llie 
same  period  in  the  summer  months,  about 
120,000.  The  pipes  extend  to  more  than  100 
miles  through  the  streets.  In  generating  the 
gas,  9,050  tons  of  coal  are  used.  The  first 
lamp  which  was  lighted  in  the  street  with  gas. 


was  put  up  in  the  Trongate  by  the  company 
on  5th  September,  1818. 
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THIRD  MONTH,  24, 1832. 


The  dignified  attitude  of  erect  and  invin- 
cible justice  assumed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  mission- 
aries and  Cherokees,  must  receive  the  plau- 
dits of  the  disinterested,  the  magnanimous, 
and  the  good,  the  world  over.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  insertion  entire  of  the  very  able  and 
lucid  decision  of  the  venerable  chief  justice, 
we  shall  not  feel  acquitted  of  what  appears 
to  us  a  debt  to  subscribers,  without  recording 
on  our  pages  also  the  opinion  of  Justice 
M'Lean,  which,  while  in  full  concurrence 
with  the  former,  and  perhaps  equally  lumi- 
nous, yet  in  argument  and  mode  of  illustra- 
tion, is,  in  some  respects,  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar. We  propose  therefore  to  insert  the 
whole  of  it  in  convenient  portions,  com- 
mencing with  our  next  number.  Below  we 
place  a  copy  of  the  writ  of  Mandamus,  is- 
sued by  the  supreme  court  on  the  occasion. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Janua- 
ry term,  1832. 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  vs.  The 

State  of  Georgia. 
In  error  to  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of 
Gwinnett,  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  transcript 
of  the  record  from  tlie  superior  court  for  the  county 
of  Gwinnett  in  the  slate  of  Georgia,  and  was  ar- 
gued by  counsel ;  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  court  that  the  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  upon  which  the  indictment 
in  this  case  is  founded,  is  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  the  special  plea  of  bar  pleaded  by  the  said  Sa- 
muel A.Worcester,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  relying 
upon  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  tlie 
United  States  aforesaid,  is  a  good  bar  and  defenje  to 
the  said  indictment  by  the  said  Samuel  A.  Worces- 
ter ;  and  as  such  ought  to  have  been  allowed  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  said  superior  court  for  the  county  of 
Gwinnett  in  the  slate  of  Georgia,  before  which  the 
said  indictment  was  pending  and  tried ;  and  that 
there  was  error  in  the  said  superior  court  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  in  overruling  the  pica  so  pleaded  as 
aforesaid.  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged,  that 
the  judgment  rendered  in  the  premises  by  the  said 
superior  court  of  Georgia  upon  the  verdict  u))on  the 
plea  of  Not  Guilty,  afterwards  pleaded  by  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  whereby  the  said  Samuel  A. 
Worcester  is  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  peniten- 
tiary of  Georgia,  ought  to  be  reversed  and  annulled. 
And  this  court,  proceeding  to  render  such  judgment 
as  the  .said  superior  court  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
should  l.ave  rendered,  it  is  further  ordered  and  ad- 
judged that  the  said  judgment  of  the  said  superiJi' 
court  be  and  hereby  is  reversed  and  annulled,  and 
that  judgment  be,  and  hereby  is,  awarded  that  the 
special  plea  in  bar,  so  as  aforesaid  pleaded,  is  a  good 
and  sufficient  plea  in  bar,  in  law,  to  the  indictment 
aforesaid,  and  that  all  proceedings  on  the  said  in- 
dictment do  forever  surcease,  and  that  the  said  Sa- 
muel A.  Worcester  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  henceforth 
dismissed  therefrom,  arid  that  he  do  therefore  quit 
without  delay.  And  that  a  .special  mandate  do  go 
from  this  court  to  the  said  superior  court,  to  carry 
this  judgment  into  execution.    March  1832. 


We  learn  that  the  bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
lotteries  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives  of 
this  state,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  6. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 

Opinion  of  Justice  McLean,  delivered  January 

Term,  1832. 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  vs.    The  Stale  of  Georgia. 

As  this  case  involves  principles  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  may  lead  to  consequences 
which  shall  have  an  enduring  influence  on  the 
institutions  of  this  country;  and  as  there  are 
some  points  in  the  case  on  which  I  wish  to 
state,  distinctly,  my  opinion,  I  embrace  the 
privilege  of  doing  so. 

With  the  decision,  just  given,  I  concur. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  was  indicted  under  a 
law  of  Georgia,  "for.  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  Cherokee  nation,  attached,  by  the  laws  of 
said  state,  to  the  county  of  Gwinnett,  without 
a  license  or  permit  from  his  excellency,  the 
governor  of  the  state,  or  from  any  agent  au- 
thorised by  his  excellency  the  governor  to 
grant  such  permit  or  license,  and  without  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  uprightly  to  demean  himself  as  a  citizen 
thereof." 

On  this  indictment  the  defendant  was^ar- 
rested,  and,  on  being  arraigned  before  the  su- 
perior court  for  Gwinnett  county,  he  filed,  in 
substance,  the  following  plea. 

Readmits  that,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1831, 
he  was,  and  still  continued  to  be,  a  resident 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  that  the  crime,  if 
any  were  committed,  was  committed  at  the 
town  of  New  Echota,  in  said  nation,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  That  he  is  a  citizen 
of  Vermont,  and  that  he  entered  the  Indian 
country  in  the  capacity  of  a  duly  authorized 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, for  Foreign  Missions,  under  the 
authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  not  since  been  required  by 
him  to  leave  it.  That  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  translating 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  their  language,  with 
the  permission  and  approval  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  humane 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 

He  then  states,  as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution, 
certain  treaties  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by  which 


the  possession  of  the  territory  they  now  inha- 
bit was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them;  and,  al- 
so, by  a  certain  act  of  congress,  passed  in 
March,  1802,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
He  also  alleges,  that  this  subject,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  is  exclusively 
vested  in  congress;  and  that  the  law  of  Geor- 
gia, being  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  treaties  referred  to, 
and  to  the  act  of  congress  specified,  is  void, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  against  him. 

This  plea  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and 
the  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and 
the  defendant  was  sentenced,  by  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  close  custody,  by  the  sheriff' of  the 
county,  until  he  could  be  transported  to  the 
penitentiary  of  the  state,  and  the  keeper 
thereof  was  directed  to  receive  him  into  cus- 
tody, and  keep  him  at  hard  labour  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, during  the  term  of  four  years. 

Another  individual  was  included  in  the 
same  indictment,  and  joined  in  the  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  was  also  includ- 
ed in  the  sentence,  but  his  name  is  not  ad- 
verted to,  because  the  principles  of  the  case 
are  fully  presented  in  the  above  statement. 

To  reverse  this  judgment,  a  writ  of  error 
was  obtained,  which,  having  been  returned, 
with  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  is  now  be- 
fore this  court. 

The  first  question  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  examine,  is,  whether  the  record  had 
been  duly  certified,  so  as  to  bring  the  pro- 
ceedings regularly  before  this  tribunal. 

A  writ  of  error  was  allowed,  in  this  case, 
by  one  of  the  justices  of  this  court,  and  the 
requisite  security  taken.  A  citation  was  also 
issued,  in  the  form  prescribed,  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  a  true  copy  of  which,  as  appears  by 
the  oath  of  William  Patten,  was  delivered  to 
the  governor,  on  the  24th  of  November  last; 
and  that  another  true  copy  was  delivered,  on 
the  22d  day  of  the  same  month,  to  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  state. 

The  record  was  returned  by  the  clerk,  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  court,  who  certifies  that  it 
is  a  full  and  complete  exemplification  of  the 
proceedings  and  judgment  of  the  case;  and  he 
further  certifies,  that  the  original  bond,  and  a 
copy  of  the  writ  of  error,  were  duly  deposited 
and  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  said  couit, 
on  the  10th  day  of  November  last. 

Is  it  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  re- 
cord should  be  certified  by  the  judge  who 
held  the  court? 

In  the  case  of  Martin  us.  Hunter's  lessee, 
which  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Virginia,  it  was  objected  that  the  re- 
turn to  the  writ  of  error  was  defective,  be- 
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cause  the  record  was  not  so  certified;  but  the 
court,  in  that  case,  said,  "the  forms  of  pro- 
cess, and  tiie  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction,  are  with  few  excep- 
tions left  by  the  legislature  to  be  regulated 
and  changed  as  this  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, deem  expedient.''  By  a  rule  of  this 
court.  "  the  return  of  a  copy  of  a  record  of 
the  proper  court,  annexed  to  the  writ  of  er- 
ror, is  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  writ."  The  record, 
in  this  case,  is  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  annexed  to  the  writ  of 
error.  The  objection,  therefore,  which  has 
been  urged  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  return, 
cannot  prevail." — (1  Wheat.  304.) 

In  9  Wheat.  526,  in  the  case  of  Stewart  vs. 
Ingle  and  others,  which  was  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, a  certiorari  was  issued,  upon  a  sugges- 
tion of  diminution  in  the  record,  which  was 
returned  by  the  clerk  with  another  record; 
whereupon  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  cer- 
tiorari, on  the  ground  that  the  return  ought 
to  have  been  made  by  the  judge  of  the  court 
below,  and  not  by  the  clerk.  The  writ  of 
certiorari,  it  is  known,  like  the  writ  of  error, 
is  directed  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington,  after  consulla.tioa 
with  the  judges,  stated  that,  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  court,  a  return  made 
by  the  clerk  was  a  sufficient  return. 

To  ascertain  what  has  been  the  general 
course  of  practice  on  this  subject,  an  exami- 
nation has  been  made  into  the  manner  in 
which  records  have  been  certified  from  state 
courts  to  this  court;  and  it  appears  that,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  six 
causes  were  certified  in  obedience  to  writs  of 
error,  by  the  clerk,  under  the  seal  of  the 
court.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  two  were  so  certified,  one  of  them 
being  the  case  of  M'Culiough  vs.  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  three  cases  wers  so  certified;  and  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  there 
was  one.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  there  were  five;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year,  seven. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty, 
there  were  eight  causes  so  certified,  in  five  of 
which,  a  state  was  a  party  on  the  record. 
There  were  three  causes  thus  certified  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  five 
in  the  present  year. 

During  the  above  periods,  there  were  only 
fifteen  causes  from  state  courts,  where  the  re- 
cords were  certified  by  the  court  or  the  presi- 
ding judge,  and  one  of  these  was  the  case  of 
Cohen  vs.  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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This  court  adopted  the  followincf  rule  on 
this  subject,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven: 

"It  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  which  any  writ  of  error  shall 
be  directed,  may  make  the  return  of  the  same, 
by  transmittinoj  a  true  copy  of  the  record  and 
of  all  proceedings  in  the  cause,  under  his 
hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  court." 

The  power  of  the  court  to  adopt  this  rule 
cannot  be  questioned:  and  it  seems  to  have 
regulated  the  practice  ever  since  its  adoption. 
In  some  cases,  the  certificate  of  the  court,  or 
the  presiding  judge,  has  been  affixed  to  the 
record;  but  this  court  has  decided,  where  the 
question  has  been  raised,  that  such  certificate 
is  unnecessary. 

So  far  as  the  authentication  of  the  record 
is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  civil  and  a  criminal  case. 
What  may  be  sufficient  to  authenticate  the 
proceedings  in  a  civil  case,  must  be  equally 
so  in  a  criminal  one.  The  verity  of  the  re- 
cords is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other. 

This  is  a  question  of  practice,  and  it  would 
seem  that,  if  any  one  point  in  the  practice  of 
this  court  can  be  considered  as  settled,  this 
one  must  be  so  considered. 

In  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  the 
next  inquiry  which  seems  naturally  to  arise, 
is,  whether  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  writ  of 
error  may  be  issued. 

By  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary 
act  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  it 
is  provided,  "  that  a  final  judgment  or  decree 
in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equi- 
ty of  a  state  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit 
could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  autho- 
rity exercised  under,  any  state,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
decision  is  in  favour  of  such  their  validity;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  the  construction 
of  any  clause  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a  trea- 
ty or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under, 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against 
the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption,  spe- 
cially set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under 
such  clause  of  the  said  constitution,  treaty, 
statute,  or  commission,  may  be  re-examined, 
and  reversed  or  affirmed,  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States." 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  a  writ 
of  error  to  a  state  court  is  not  limited  to  civil 
cases.  These  doubts  could  not  have  been 
suggested  by  reading  the  above  section.  Its 
provisions  apply  as  well  to  criminal  as  to  ci- 
vil cases,  where  the  constitution,  treaties,  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  come  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  a  state;  and  the  latter  is  sus- 
tained by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

It  has  been  said,  that  tiiis  court  can  have 
no  power  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  a  state 
tribunal,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  state.  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
so  long  as  a  state  court,  in  the  execution  of 
its  penal  laws,  shall  not  infringe  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  some 
treaty  or  law  of  the  Union. 

Suppose  a  state  should  make  it  penal  for 


an  officer  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 
his  duties  within  its  jurisdiction;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  land  officer,  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, or  a  post-master,  and  punish  the  offen- 
der by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary;  could 
not  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
interpose  their  power,  and  arrest  or  reverse 
the  state  proceedings?  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  so  palpable,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
stated,  to  gain  the  assent  of  every  judicious 
mind.  And  would  not  this  be  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  a  state? 

This  court  have  repeatedly  decided,  that 
they  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States:  writs  of  error  and  appeals  are  giv- 
en from  those  courts  only  in  civil  cases. 
But,  even  in  those  courts,  where  the  judges 
are  divided  on  any  point,  in  a  criminal  case, 
the  point  may  be  brought  before  this  court, 
under  a  general  provision  in  cases  of  division 
of  opinion. 

Jurisdiction  is  taken  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, exclusively,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  25th  section  of  the  law  which  has  been 
quoted.  These  provisions,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, apply,  indiscriminately,  to  criminal 
and  civil  cases,  wherever  a  right  is  claimed 
under  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws,  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  by  the 
state  court  is  against  such  right.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  decision  was  against  the  right 
expressly  set  up  by  the  defendant,  and  it  was 
made  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  Geor- 
gia- 

To  give  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case,  this 
court  need  look  no  further  than  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  right,  thus  asserted,  was  decided 
against  by  the  State  court.  The  case  is  clear 
of  difficulty  on  this  point. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

At  a  time  when  so  much  injustice  and  op- 
pression are  exercised  toward  the  Indian  race, 
and  even  our  national  character  seems  in  dan- 
ger of  such  an  indelible  stigma,  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  direct  our  gaze  to  any  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  dealings  of  a  state  with  this 
wasted  people. 

The  philanthropic  readers  of ''The  Friend" 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  application  of 
the  Delaware  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  to  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  success- 
ful ;  both  houses  having  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating *J2,000  for  the  extinction  of  the  In- 
dian claims. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  claims,  a  brief  summary  of  them  and 
of  the  |)rincipal  events  in  the  latter  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Lenni  Lennappi  tribe  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

When  this  country  was  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, that  part  of  New  Jersey,  south  of 
the  llaritan,  was  occupied  by  the  Delaware 
Indians.  Their  right  of  ownership  was  re- 
cognised by  the  English,  and  large  purchases 
were  from  time  to  time  made,  as  the  demands 
of  the  settlers  required.  Most  of  their  lands 
were  thus  sold  prior  to  the  year  17.58,  when 
a  treaty  was  held  at  Crosswicks,  at  which  the 


whole  of  their  remaining  claims  were  extin- 
guished, except  a  reservation  of  the  right  of 
fishing  in  all  rivers  and  bays,  and  of  hunting 
on  all  uninclosed  grounds. 

A  tract  containing  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  for  them  at  Edge  Bil- 
lock,  in  Burlington  county,  where  the  scat- 
tered remnant  of  the  tribe,  amounting  only 
to  sixty  persons,  were  settled.  They  conti- 
nued here  until  1802,  when,  at  the  invitation 
of  their  "  Grandson,"  the  Stockbridge  tribe, 
they  removed  to  New  Stockbridge,  near  Onei- 
da lake.  Years  rolled  on  until  the  westward 
tide  of  emigration  had  again  surrounded 
them  with  a  white  population,  whose  cupidi- 
ty rendered  their  situation  very  uncomforta- 
ble. At  length,  in  conjunction  with  several 
other  tribes,  they  purchased  of  the  Menomo- 
nie  Indians  a  tract  of  land  near  Green  Bay, 
in  Michigan  Territory,  extending  a  consider- 
able distance  on  both  sides  of  Fox  river. 
The  Delawares  and  the  Stockbridges  have 
here  formed  a  joint  settlement,  called  States- 
burgh,  and  depend  almost  entirely  on  agri- 
cultural pursuits  for  a  subsistence.  A  mis- 
sionary and  school-master  have  been  sent 
among  them  by  the  Boston  Missionary  So- 
ciety, whose  labours  appear  to  have  been 
blessed,  a  number  of  the  Indians  being  hope- 
fully pious.  Drunkenness  has  become  rare 
among  them,  and  a  temperance  society  has 
been  formed,  which  has  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred members. 

Of  the  Delawares  there  now  remain  but 
about  forty  at  Statesburgh;  and  these,  cherish- 
ing a  tradition  respecting  their  fishing  and 
hunting  rights  in  New  Jersey,  delegated  Bar- 
tholomew S.  Calvin,  (Schawriskhehung,  or 
Witted  Grass,)  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
some  compensation  for  their  relinquishment. 
The  sum  he  has  received  is  indeed  not  large, 
yet  it  was  all  he  solicited;  and,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  claims,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  beneficence  as  much  as  of  jus- 
tice. It  is,  however,  but  the  crowning  act  of 
a  series,  in  which  justice  and  kindness  to  the 
Indians  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
counsels  of  Barclay  and  of  Penn,  (the  former 
a  governor  and  the  latter  a  proprietor  of  the 
colony,)  seemed  to  have  influenced  their 
successors,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  honest 
pride  I  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  soil  of  our 
state  is  unpolluted  by  a  battle  with  the  In- 
dians— that  every  acre  of  it  has  been  fairly 
purchased,  and  that  claims,  deemed  by  many 
imaginary,  have  been  listened  to  with  respect- 
ful attention. 

Veeus. 

The  enclosed  is  from  the  New  Jersey  Ga- 
zette of  the  17th  inst. 

The  following  is  the  address  written  by 
Bartholomew  Calvin,  in  behalf  of  the  Dela- 
ware Tribe  of  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  at  the  late  sitting. 

ADDRESS. 

My  Brethbex — I  am  old,  and  weak,  and 
poor,  and  therefore  a  fit  representative  of  my 
people : — you  are  young,  and  strong,  and  rich, 
and  therefore  proper  representatives  of  your 
people.    But  let  me  beg  you  for  a  moment  to 
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lay  aside  the  recollections  of  your  strength, 
and  of  our  weakness,  that  your  minds  may  be 
prepared  to  examine  witli  candour  the  suhjecl 
of  our  claims. 

Our  tradition  informs  us,  and  I  believe  it 
corresponds  with  your  records,  that  the  right 
of  fishing  in  all  the  rivers  and  bays  south  of 
the  Raritan,  and  of  hunting  in  all  uninclosed 
lands,  was  never  relinquished,  but  on  the  con- 
trary was  expressly  reserved  in  our  last  trea- 
ty with  you,  held  at  Crosswicks,  in  1758. 

Having  myself  been  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  sales,  I  believe  in  1801,  I  know  that  these 
rights  were  not  sold  or  parted  with. 

We  now  offer  to  sell  these  privileges  to 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  They  were  once 
of  great  value  to  us,  and  we  apprehend  that 
neither  time  or  distance,  nor  tiie  non-use  of 
our  rights,  has  at  all  affected  them,  but  that 
the  courts  here  would  consider  our  claims 
valid  were  we  to  exercise  them  ourselves,  or 
delegate  them  to  others.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  wish  thus  to  excite  litigation.  We  consi- 
der the  state  legislature  the  proper  purchaser, 
and  throw  ourselves  upon  its  benevolence  and 
magnanimity,  trusting  that  feelings  of  justice 
and  liberality  will  induce  you  to  give  us  what 
you  deem  a  compensation. 

And  as  we  have  ever  looked  up  to  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  United  States  (and  to 
the  leading  characters  of  this  state  in  particu- 
lar) as  our  fathers,  protectors,  and  friends,  we 
now  look  up  to  you  as  such,  and  humbly  beg 
that  you  will  look  upon  us  with  that  eye  of 
pity,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  our  poor  un- 
tutored forefathers  looked  upon  yours,  when 
they  first  arrived  upon  our  then  extensive  but 
uncultivated  dominions,  and  sold  them  their 
lands,  in  many  instances,  for  trifles  in  compa- 
rison "  as  light  as  air." 

From  your  humble  petitioners, 

Bartholomew  S.  Calvin, 

Jn  behalf  of  himself  and  his  red  Brethren. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

I  am  always  pleased  with  the  details  and 
anecdotes  which  occasionally  appear  in  "  The 
Friend"  connected  with  natural  history;  and 
in  looking  through  a  late  English  periodical, 
devoted  to  that  interesting  department  of 
science,  I  was  agreeably  amused  with  several 
articles  therein  contained,  two  of  which  I 
have  transcribed  for  insertion,  with  the  edi 
tor's  permission.  The  first  of  them,  from 
the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  tree  de- 
scribed, would  seem  to  be  incredible,  was  it 
not  so  well  authenticated.  Independently  of 
the  sanction  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  respectability  of  J.  R.  Poinsett's 
testimony  sufficiently  establishes  the  fact. 

R. 

STUPENDOUS  TREE. 

Account  of  a  very  large  tree  in  Mexico. 
Communicated  by  James  Mease,  M.D. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  American  minister  to 
Mexico,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  sent  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  a  cord, 
which  he  said  was  brought  to  him  from  Oaxa- 
ca,  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  circumference 
of  a  cvprus  tree  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 


that  city.  The  person  who  measured  the 
tree  is  one  whose  word  may  be  relied  on;  and 
he  assured  Mr.  Poinsett  that  he  stretched  the 
cord  as  tight  as  it  could  be  drawn  round  the 
body  of  the  tree.  The  great  length  of  the 
cord  naturally  excited  suspicions  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  measurement;  and  Mr.  Vaughan, 
our  librarian,  by  order  of  the  society,  re- 
quested Mr.  Poinsett  to  enquire  further  into 
the  subject.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
of  Sept.  6,  1827,  Mr.  Poinsett  writes: 

"  As  you  seem  somewhat  sceptical  about 
the  size  of  the  cyprus  tree,  I  addressed  a  note 
to  an  English  gentleman  lately  returned  from 
Oaxaca,  and  now  enclose  you  his  reply." 
The  reply  is  as  follows: — 

Mexico,  Sept.  5,  1827. 
My  dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  proceed  to  give  you  the  result  of 
my  visit  to,  and  examination  of,  the  enormous 
Cyprus  tree  in  Oaxaca,  which  has  so  much  ex- 
cited the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  travel- 
lers. 

"  The  tree  is  situated  in  the  church-yard 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Tesla,  2|  leagues  west  of 
Oaxaca,  on  the  road  to  Guatemala  per  Teh- 
nantepec;  and  there  are  five  or  six  other  enor- 
mous trees  of  the  same  class  surrounding  the 
church,  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  trees  of 
the  like  class  now  growing  in  Chapultepic  or 
Xeniquilpan,  in  the  state  of  Mexico;  but  the 
tree  above  referred  to,  standing  within  the 
walls  surrounding  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
is  the  tree  that,  from  its  enormous  bulk,  ex- 
cites the  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  it:  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Sabino.  During  the 
month  of  May  last,  I  breakfasted  under  it,  and 
measured  the  circumference  by  the  cord  or 
lasso  of  my  horse  I  had  then  with  me.  It  re- 
quired five  lengths  of  the  lasso  and  about  one- 
half  varas  more  to  complete  its  span.  Upon 
my  return  to  Oaxaca,  I  measured  the  length 
of  my  lasso,  which  was  exactly  9  varas;  so  that 
I  estimate  the  circumference  to  be  46  varas  of 
fair  measurement,  as  I  made  allowance  (with 
my  servant,  who  assisted  me  in  spanning  the 
tree,)  for  the  protuberances  in  many  parts 
thereof.  The  largest  tree  in  Chapultepec  is 
about  17  varas  in  girth;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  trees  of  the  same  class  in  Santa  Maria  are 
about  the  same  size,  or  somewhat  smaller. 
[A  Mexican  vara,  Mr.  Poinsett  says,  is  33^ 
English  inches;  so  that  the  large  tree  is  127 
feet  in  circumference.]  The  large  tree,  I 
think,  may  be  about  120  feet  high;  and,  com- 
paratively to  its  bulk,  has  but  little  foliage, 
less  than  the  smaller  trees  surrounding  it.  It 
moreover  appears  in  the  prime  of  its  growth, 
and  has  not  a  single  dead  branch  on  it.  The 
enormous  branches  that  spring  out  of  the 
trunk,  some  30  feet  high,  make  it  appear  (as 
all  these  trees  do)  as  if  there  were  three  or 
four  trees  united.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt 
that  it  is  one  entire  tree,  as  one  entire  bark 
encircles  the  grand  trunk. 

"  This  free  is  an  object  of  considerable  ve- 
neration with  the  natives  of  the  village,  and 
the  neighbouring  Indians;  who  in  former 
times,  it  is  said,  offered  sacrifices  to  it.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Cortez,  in  his  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Oaxaca,  as  at  the  time  the  great 
est  wonder  he  had  seen,  and  the  shade  of 


which  served  for  the  whole  of  his  little  army 
of  Europeans. 

"  Enormous  as  the  size  of  this  tree  may  ap- 
pear, I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  yet 
exist,  in  the  road  to  Guatemala,  by  the  an- 
cient city  of  Palenque,  now  in  ruins,  trees  of 
the  same  class,  equal  to  this  in  size,  if  not 
somewhat  larger. 

"  With  great  respect,  &c. , 

"  Richard  Exteh." 
Loudon's  Mag.  of  N'atural  History. 

On  Raining  Trees.    By  John  Murray,  F. 
S.A.F.L.S.F.G.S.  <Sfc. 

The  secretions  of  trees  form  a  curious  part 
of  their  physiology,  but  the  influence  of  vege- 
tation on  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked,  at  least  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards its  meteorology. 

In  the  case  of  that  curious  genus  of  plants, 
the  Sarracenia,  in  which  the  Sadienca  is  most 
conspicuous,  the  foliaceous  pouch  is  a  mere 
reservoir,  or  cistern,  to  catch  and  retain  the 
falling  dew  or  rain.  In  the  Nepenthes  distil- 
latoria,  or  pitcher  plant,  the  case  is  different; 
and  analysis  proves  it  to  be  an  evident  secre- 
tion from  the  plant  itself,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  pitch- 
er before  the  lid  has  yet  opened.  I  may  here 
state,  en  passant,  that  the  results  I  obtained 
from  a  chemical  examination  of  this  liquid 
differ  materially  from  those  of  Dr.  Edward 
Turner.  The  Cornus  mascula  is  very  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  fluid  matter  which 
evolves  from  its  leaves,  and  the  willow  and 
poplar,  when  grouped  more  especially,  exhi- 
bit the  phenomenon  in  the  form  of  a  gentle 
shower.  Prince  Maximillian,  in  his  Travels 
in  the  Brazils,  informs  us  that  the  natives  in 
those  districts  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  property  of  those  hollow  leaves  that 
act  as  recipients  of  the  condensed  vapours  of 
the  atmosphere;  and,  doubtless,  these  are 
sources  where  many  tropical  animals,  as  well 
as  the  wandering  savage,  sate  their  thirst  "  in 
a  weary  land."  The  Tillandsia  exhibits  a  wa- 
tery feature  of  a  different  complexion:  here 
the  entire  interior  is  charged  with  such  a  sup- 
ply of  liquid,  that,  when  cut,  it  affords  a  co- 
pious and  refreshing  beverage  to  man.  That 
these  extraordinary  sources  of  "  living  springs 
of  water"  are  not  unknown  to  inferior  crea- 
tion, is  a  fact  interestingly  confirmed  to  us  in 
the  happy  incidents  detailed  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  where  a 
species  of  mouse  is  described  to  us,  as  storing 
up  supplies  of  water  contained  in  the  berries 
of  particular  plants:  and,  in  Ceylon,  animals 
of  the  Simla  tribe  are  said  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  and  to 
have  frequent  recourse  to  its  pitcher.  The 
mechanism  of  the  "  rose  of  Jericho  "  (Anas- 
tatica  hierochuntina)  shows  the  susceptibility 
of  plants  to  moisture  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner;  and  I  have  submitted  some  experi- 
ments made  with  this  extraordinary  exotic, 
the  inhabitant  of  an  arid  sandy  soil,  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  That  suc- 
culents should  be  found  clothing  in  patches 
the  surface  of  the  burning  desert,  is  a  pheno- 
menon not  the  least  wonderful  in  the  geogra- 
phical history  of  vegetation. 
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In  Cockburn's  Voyages  we  find  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  tree  in  South  America, 
which  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  by 
a  kind  of  distillatory  process:  this  tree  was 
met  with  near  the  mountainous  district  of  Ve- 
ra Paz.  The  party  were  attracted  to  it  from 
a  distance,  the  ground  appearing  wet  around 
it;  and  the  peculiarity  was  the  more  striking, 
as  no  rain  had  fallen  for  six  months  previous. 
"At  last,"  says  he,  "to  our  great  astonish- 
ment, as  well  as  joy,  we  saw  water  dropping, 
or,  as  it  were,  distilling  fast  from  the  end  of 
every  leaf  of  this  wonderful  tree;  at  least  it 
was  so  to  us,  who  had  been  labouring  four 
days  through  extreme  heat  without  receiving 
the  least  moisture,  and  were  now  almost  expir- 
ing for  want  of  it."  The  testimony  of  travel- 
lers is  too  often  enshrined  among  the  fabu- 
lous; and  their  credentials  either  altogether 
rejected  by  some,  or  at  least  received  "  cvm 
grano  salts.'''  Bruce  of  Kinnaird  forms  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind,  and 
the  caricature  of  Baron  Munchausen  consign- 
ed the  whole  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule;  and  yet 
the  time  is  come  when  the  more  remarkable 
circumstances  and  phenomena  mentioned  by 
this  traveller,  verified  by  Lord  Valentia,  Mr. 
Salt,  &c.,  are  received  as  well  accredited 
facts.  The  curious  phenomenon  mentioned 
by  Cockburn  finds  an  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful counterpart  in  two  plants;  namely,  the 
Calla  aethiopica  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
in  both  of  which,  after  a  copious  watering, 
the  water  will  be  seen  to  drop  from  the  tips 
of  the  leaves;  a  phenomenon,  as  far  as  I  know, 
not  hitherto  recorded. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope hav^e  their  source  of  supply  in  the  gla- 
ciers; but  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  New 
"World  owe  their  origin  to  the  extensive  for- 
ests of  America,  and  their  destruction  might 
dry  up  many  a  rivulet,  and  thus  again  convert 
the  luxuriant  valley  into  an  arid  and  sterile 
waste;  carried  farther,  the  principle  extends 
to  the  great  features  of  the  globe.  What  the 
glaciers  eftect  among  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Alps,  the  Pinus  Cirnbra  and  Larix  commu- 
nis accomplish  at  lower  elevations;  and  many 
a  mountain  rivulet  owes  its  existence  to  their 
influence.  It  rains  often  in  the  woodlands 
when  it  rains  nowhere  else;  and  it  is  thus  that 
trees  and  woods  modify  the  hygrometric  cha- 
racter of  a  country:  and  I  doubt  not  but,  by  a 
judicious  disposal  of  trees  of  particular  kinds, 
many  lands  now  parched  up  with  drought,  as, 
for  example,  in  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
misht  be  reclaimed  from  that  sterility  to 
which  they  arc  unhappily  doomed. 

In  Glass's  History  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
we  have  the  dcscrijjtion  of  a  i)eculiar  tree  in 
the  Island  of  Ilicrro,  which  is  the  means  of 
supplying  the  inhabitants,  man  as  well  as  in- 
ferior animals,  with  water;  an  island  which, 
but  for  its  marvellous  adjunct,  would  l)e  un- 
inhabitable and  abandoned.  The  tree  is  call- 
ed Til  by  the  people  of  the  island,  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  the  epithet  garse,  or  sacred.  It 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  terminating 
the  district  called  Tignlatre,  which  leads 
from  the  shore.  A  cloud  of  vapour,  which 
seems  to  rise  from  the  sea,  is  impelled  to- 
wards it;  and  being  condensed  by  the  foliage 


of  the  tree,  the  rain  falls  into  a  large  tank, 
from  which  it  is  measured  out  by  individuals 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  authorities 
of  the  island. 

In  confirmation  of  a  circumstance  prima 
facie  so  incredible,  J  have  here  to  record  a 
phenomenon,  witnessed  by  myself,  equally 
extraordinary.  I  had  frequently  observed,  in 
avenues  of  trees,  that  the  entire  ground  en- 
grossed by  their  shady  foliage  was  completely 
saturated  with  moisture;  and  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  the  ground  without 
their  pale  was  completely  parched,  the  wet 
which  fell  from  their  branches  have  more  re- 
sembled a  gentle  shower  than  any  thing  else  ; 
and  in  investigating  the  phenomenon  which 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  entirely  electrical, 
I  think  the  Elm  exhibits  this  feature  more  re- 
markably than  any  other  tree  of  the  forest. 
1  never,  however,  was  more  astonished  than  I 
was  in  the  month  of  September  last,  on  wit- 
nessing a  very  striking  example  of  this  des- 
cription. I  had  taken  an  early  walk,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Stafford  to  Litchfield;  a 
dense  fog  prevailed,  but  the  road  was  dry 
and  dusty,  while  it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
the  line  of  a  few  Lombardy  poplars;  for, 
from  them  it  rained  so  plentifully,  and  so  fast, 
that  any  one  of  those  might  have  been  used 
as  an  admirable  shower  bath,  and  the  con- 
stant stream  of  water  supplied  by  the  aggre- 
gate would  (had  it  been  directed  into  a  pro- 
per channel)  have  been  found  quite  sufficient 
to  turn  an  ordinary  mill. 

Loudon's  Mag.  of  Natural  History. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
IMPOIlTAXCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  WEIGHT. 

Religious  weight  has  always  been  admitted 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  be  of  essential 
importance.  Whatever  the  natural  endow- 
ments, or  however  correct  the  principles  and 
moral  character,  where  religious  weight  was 
wanting,  the  judgment  of  an  individual  in 
church  affairs  could  be  of  little  influence  in 
any  station  he  might  hold.  On  the  contrary, 
though  inferior  to  many  in  talent  and  learn- 
ing, a  person  of  deep  Christian  experience 
commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
sincere  and  consistent  members.  This  influ- 
ence was  not  found  where  true  religion  did 
not  exist,  nor  were  those  who  might  be  safely 
esteemed  truly  pious  of  equal  weight  in  the 
church.  There  is  diversity  of  gifts  and  difier- 
ence  of  operation  by  the  same  Spirit.  Ac- 
cordingly some  are  clotiied  with  a  gi eater 
l)ortion  of  spiritual  discernment  and  judgment 
tlian  others,  by  which  ihey  arc  more  peculiar- 
ly qualified  for  govermnent,  and  therefore  re- 
ceive "double  honour."  In  proportion  to 
their  dedication  and  humility,  not  appearing 
to  be  sensible  of  any  diflerencc  in  themselves 
from  their  brethren,  such  in  the  course  of 
their  Christian  progress  are  entrusted  with  a 
portion  of  divine  wisdom  and  authority,  not 
for  the  suppression  of  the  religious  growth 
and  proper  influence  of  others,  but  to  qualify 
them  to  rule  well  in  the  church,  that  under  tiie 
direction  of  the  Great  Head,  its  beauty  and 
order  may  be  perfected  and  preserved.  As  in 
individuals,  so  in  a  meeting,  the  religious 
weight  must  depend  upon  the  presence  and 


power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  can- 
not reasonably  look  for  this  weight  where  his 
commands  are  disobeyed,  or  his  doctrines  de- 
nied— every  faithful  upright  member  wiU  have 
a  share  of  it.  This,  however,  may  be  easily 
lessened  or  lost  by  unstable  and  inconsistent 
walking.  A  manifest  relaxation  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  testimonies  of  Friends,  or  in  that 
spiritual  exercise  inseparable  from  a  steady 
advance  in  the  path  of  regeneration,  must  de- 
tract from  religious  weight.  An  undue  love 
and  pursuit  of  the  world,  or  a  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own,  and  to  pay  in  due  season  his 
just  debts,  will  undermine  his  standing  in  the 
Society,  and  consequently,  his  influence  as  a 
substantial  member.  In  a  word,  there  is  no- 
thing which  gives  weight  and  authority,  and  a 
right  to  rule  in  the  church,  but  Christ  Jesus 
the  adorable  Head;  and  it  is  only  given  to 
those  whom  he  chooses,  who  through  faith 
and  obedience  know  him  in  measure  to  be 
"made  unto  them  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption."  This  is  the 
crown  and  diadem  of  bis  people,  and  is  that 
which  has  been  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
our  religious  Society.  No  substitute  can  be 
found  for  it.  The  soundest  principles  or  the 
most  correct  exterior,  though  indispensable, 
will  not  constitute  a  member  of  the  mystical 
body,  nor  supply  this  essential  qualification. 
It  is  of  no  man's  putting  on  when  he  pleases, 
nor  can  the  most  inveterate  opposers  divest 
the  Lord's  chosen  servants  of  it. 

Religious  weight  was  very  early  decried  by 
Elias  Hicks  and  his  followers.  To  give  their 
partizans,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  an  ascen- 
dancy in  meetings,  they  denied  that  weight 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  deciding  questions. 
Being  deficient  in  this  requisite  quality,  they 
contended  that  the  majority  ought  to  govern, 
without  any  reference  to  religious  experience. 
Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  profession  of 
Friends  was  more  spurned  at  than  this  doc- 
trine. It  was  ridiculed  in  every  form  they 
could  devise,  and  even  caricatured  in  a 
pamphlet,  witii  plates  prepared  by  one  of 
their  adiierents.  The  consequences  of  dis- 
carding religious  weight  are  now  severely 
felt  and  fearfully  portrayed  in  the  distracted 
state  of  many  of  their  meetings.  To  supply 
its  place,  they  have  adopted  physical  force  ; 
but  this  often  fails,  as  one  or  two  feeble 
women  can,  at  their  pleasure,  throw  a  meet- 
ing into  complete  confusion.  The  frequent 
disturbances  at  the  Cherry  street  Meeting 
have  become  a  subject  of  common  remark  and 
reproach.  The  quiet  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  persons  returning  from  their  worship 
on  first  days,  is  often  broken  in  upon  by  the 
noisy  declamation  of  some  of  their  oft-cast 
preachers,  who,  having  either  been  taken  out 
of  the  meeting,  or  forcibly  kept  out,  station 
themselves  neai  it  in  the  street.  If  one  of 
them  succeed  in  gaining  an  entrance  by  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  guards  placed  at  the 
gates,  the  congregation  soon  finds  itself 
thrown  into  confusion,  and,  incapable  of  en- 
during their  preaching,  disj)erses  in  disorder 
and  uproar.  No  longer  ago  than  last  first 
day,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
house  at  a  very  early  hour,  by  the  presence  of 
a  female  preacher,  who,  after  addressing  the 
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company,  proceeded  to  read  one  of  their 
printed  epistles,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  contrast  between  their  practice 
and  profession.  She  was  removed,  from  the 
yard  to  the  street,  where  she  continued  her 
reading,  the  neighbours  looking  on  from  their 
windows,  thrown  open  to  hear  and  observe 
their  operations  in  the  public  highway.  Such 
scenes  are  so  frequent,  that  were  we  to  detail 
them,  our  readers  would  be  disgusted  with 
the  repetition.  This  meeting  was  set  up  by 
some  who  first  withdrew,  they  said,  from  the 
confusions  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Such  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  Bucks 
county,  that  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  Hick- 
sites  there,  to  devise  measures  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  their  troublesome  preachers,  but 
they  disagreed  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of 
deciding  upon  any  thing.  A  division  exists 
among  them  respecting  these  preachers.  The 
committees  appointed  to  carry  out  and  keep 
out  the  obnoxious  visitors  are  ridiculed  by 
other  more  "  liberal"  members,  the  measure 
being  directly  at  variance  with  the  professed 
object  of  their  separation  from  Friends.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  said,  some  declared  they 
would  have  defended  the  person,  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  remove  her  from  the 
house.  Many  of  their  meetings  are  so  desti- 
tute of  religious  weight  and  solemnity,  that 
the  young  people  who  had  not  been  alienated 
in  their  affections  from  Friends  are  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  the  exhibitions  made  there, 
and  it  is  believed  would  willingly  embrace  an 
opportunity  to  reunite  with  those  whom  they 
formerly  mingled  with  in  public  worship. 

Joseph  Pyle,  thinking  it  proper  to  visit  his 
brethren  at  Byberry  a  few  weeks  since,  offer- 
ed some  remarks  in  the  meeting,  when  he  was 
desired  by  one  of  their  elders  to  desist.  Not 
being  very  prompt  in  taking  his  seat,  another 
member  rose  and  offered  him  some  aid.  A 
son  of  John  Comly  rose  also,  and  taking  hold 
of  him,  led  him  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
pushed  him  forthwith  out  into  the  yard,  and 
locked  or  bolted  the  door  after  him.  Already 
in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  disunity,  the  out- 
rage, as  some  of  them  term  this  "  high  handed 
measure,"  has  increased  the  animosity  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  members  of  John  Com- 
ly's  immediate  flock.  As  John  proposed 
when  he  attempted  to  disband  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  that  the  wise  men  should 
suspend  all  Y.  Meeting  operations,  and  use 
their  endeavours  to  end  the  "  irreconcilable 
difference,"  he  has  now  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  pastoral  and  healing  powers 
without  travelling  far  from  home  for  a  suita- 
ble object.  Such  was  the  dissatisfaction  ma- 
nifested with  his  son's  procedure,  that  I  was 
informed  a  number  left  the  house  at  the  time 
with  Pyle.  The  policy  of  the  new  Society  ap- 
pears to  be  to  stop  the  "  many  mouths,"  as 
fast  as  they  are  opened,  except  such  as  the 
'•dominant  party"  choose  to  patronise. 

Similar  scenes  occur  iu  other  places  where 
those  persons  attend  who  claim  the  unmolest- 
ed and  unshackled  right  to  preach  when  and 
what  they  please,  guaranteed  to  tliem  by  the 
addresses  of  1827.  On  the  16th  of  the  2d 
month,  the  periodical  published  at  Wilming- 
ton by  the  third  party  states,  '•  E.  M.  Reeder 


attended  a  public  meeting  for  worship  in  this 
place.  She  appeared  in  supplication  and  sung 
a  hymn,  which,  however  orthodox  or  hetero- 
dox it  may  have  been,  many  of  those  who 
profess  to  prove  all  tljings  were  unprepared  to 
receive;  consequently  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing great  excitement  was  manifested,  and  the 
individual  who  had  the  humanity  to  suffer  her 
to  remain  in  his  house,  was  sharply  rebuked 
for  such  improper  conduct.^''  "  A  meeting  of 
solid  Friends  was  immediately  called  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting 
measures  to  guard  them  against  the  necessity  of 
forbearance  in  future. The  paper  proceeds 
to  state  that  during  the  discussion,  some  pro- 
posed "  in  case  of  future  interruption,  E.  M. 
R.  be  forthwith  carried  out  " — that  two  "  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  assist  in  that  service" 
— others  "  were  willing  to  remove  the  scene 
of  action  to  the  gates  by  the  appointment  of 
guards." — "  After  the  termination  of  this 
council,  the  elders  waited  upon  E.  M.  R.  at 
her  lodgings,  where  they  treated  her  with  a 
severity  as  devoid  of  the  common  courtesies  of 
life  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity." One  of  them  "informed  her  perso- 
nally that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  her  out  of 
meeting  in  case  of  any  further  disturbance: 
but  when  first  day  came,  it  seems  his  heart 
failed  him,  for  neither  he  nor  his  auxiliaries 
made  their  appearance.  We  had  a  crowded 
congregation,  except  in  the  high  seats,  which 
"n  the  men's  apartment  contained  but  two  in- 
dividuals. There  being  no  elders  to  make 
disturbance,  we  had  for  a  rarity,  an  old-fashion- 
ed Quaker  Meeting.  'I  he  victory  was  com- 
plete: there  was  perfect  liberty,  and  conse- 
quently, perfect  order;  the  elders,  as  we  would 
say  in  common  parlance,  being  put  down,  eve- 
ry one  had  full  liberty  to  preach  or  pray,  or 
even  sing  if  they  chose." 

We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  their  own 
accounts  of  their  disturbed  meetings,  as  it 
shows  the  "  irreconcilable  difference"  amongst 
them,  and  corroborates  the  statements  now 
furnished,  which  have  been  obtained  from 
some  of  their  own  party.  With  the  confusions 
and  disgraceful  conflicts  among  the  Hicksites, 
we  repeat,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  further 
than  to  inform  those  who  live  remote  from 
these  retreats  of  misrule  and  disorder,  how 
matters  are  moving  along,  that  they  may  not 
be  deceived  with  the  fair  reports  of  unity  and 
prosperity  in  the  reorganized  Society.  Could 
we  do  any  thing  to  loose  the  bands  of  their 
necks,  and  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age which  they  voluntarily  assumed,  so  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  a  sound  mind,  we 
should  rejoice  for  their  sakes  and  the  cause  of 
truth  in  reaching  forth  a  helping  hand — He 
that  breaketh  an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite 
him  ;  and  only  by  looking  in  faith  to  Hmi  of 
whom  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  type,  can 
they  be  restored  to  perfect  soundness,  and  be 
released  from  their  intolerable  thraldom. 

O.  P. 


Colonizdlion. — The  bill  appropriating  200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  free  negroes  and  mulatoes  to 
emigrate  to  Liberia,  passed  the  Maryland  house  of 
delegates  on  last  Saturday  night,  after  much  debate, 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  33. — Commercial  Advertiser. 


Copied  for  "  The  Friend." 
JESUS  THE  SANCTIFIER. 

"  Jesus  gives  us  free  repentance, 
By  his  spirit  sent  from  heaven; 
Jesus  whispers  this  sweet  sentence, 

'  Son,  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven.' 
Faith  he  gives  us  to  believe  it, 

Grateful  hearts  his  love  to  prize; 
Want  we  wisdom  ?  he  must  give  it, 
Hearing  ears  and  seeing  eyes. 

Jesus  gives  us  pure  afifections, 

Wills  to  do  what  he  requires, 
Makes  us  follow  his  directions. 

And  what  he  commands,  inspires: — 
All  our  prayers,  and  all  our  praises, 

Rightly  offered  in  his  name, 
He  who  dictates  them  is  Jesus, 

He  who  answers,  is  the  same. 

Lamb  of  God,  we  fall  before  thee, 

Humbly  trusting  in  thy  cross, 
That  alone  be  all  our  glory. 

All  things  else  we  count  as  dross  : — 
Thee  we  own  a  perfect  Saviour, 

Endless  source  of  joy  and  love; 
Grant  us,  Lord,  thy  constant  favour, 

Till  we  reign  with  thee  above." 

The  annexed  account,  copied  from  a  late  paper,  of 
petrifactions  in  our  own  country,  is,  perhaps,  not  less 
curious  and  remarkable,  than  the  Fossil  Forest  dis- 
covered at  Rome,  an  account  of  which  was  inserted 
in  our  last  number. 

PETRIFIED  FOREST. 

The  following  remarkable  account  in  a  letter  from 
G.  H.  Grossman,  to  Lieutenant  B.  Walker,  both  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  is  taken  from  the  Illinois  Magazine. 

Jefferson  Barracks,  May  1,  1830. 
Dear  Sir, — It  aflFords  me  much  pleasure  to  comply 
with  your  request,  with  regard  to  the  "  Petrified 
Forest." 

You  ask  for  a  "  memoir"  on  the  subject,  but  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  following  attempt  to  give 
you  merely  the  "  facts"  as  they  came  within  my  own 
observation,  without  venturing  a  single  speculation 
beyond  the  etfects  produced.  I  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  subject  in  abler  hands  than  mine;  and,  if  I  can 
aid  in  any  way  to  solve  the  problem,  by  a  statement 
of  simple  facts,  (well  known,  however,  to  most  of  the 
officers  attached  to  the  Yellow  Stone  expedition,)  I 
shall  feel  more  than  compensated  for  any  time  I  shall 
devote  to  the  subject. 

The  enclosed  specimen  was  broken  off  from  one  of 
the  many  large  stumps  and  limbs  of  trees,  found 
near  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  brought  away  by  some 
one  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  Yellow  Stone  ex- 
pedition in  1815. 

The  most  remarkable  facts,  perhaps,  with  regard 
to  these  petrifactions,  of  what  was  once  a  forest  of 
thick  timber,  are  their  location  and  abundance.  For 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  over  an  open 
high  prairie,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  ri- 
ver, and  a  few  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Yel- 
lovv  Stone,  near  latitude  48,  these  remains  are  more 
abundant. 

The  topography  of  this  section  of  the  country  is 
dry,  and  much  broken  into  deep  ravines  and  hollows. 
On  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  several  hundred  feet,  (estimated  three  hun- 
dred) about  the  present  level  of  the  river,  and  an  es- 
timated height  (for  we  have  no  instruments)  of  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  the  earth's  face  is 
literally  covered  with  stumps,  roots,  and  limbs  of  pe- 
trified trees,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  "  Petri- 
fied Fon^t;"  broken  and  thrown  down  by  some  pow- 
erful convulsion  of  nature,  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions in  innumerable  fragments. 

Some  of  the  trees  appear  to  have  broken  off,  in  ^ 
falling,  close  to  their  root;  while  otheVs  stand  at  an 
elevation  of  some  feet  above  the  surface.    Many  of 
the  stumps  are  of  a  large  size;  I  measured  one  of  ^ 
them,  in  company  with  Surgeon  Gale  of  the  United  40 
States  navy,  and  found  it  to  be  upwards  of  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference. 
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Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  1789. 
On  the  13th  instant,  a  deputation  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  waited  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  at  New-York,  with  the  fol- 
lowing address,  and  were  respectfully  received. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
THE  ADDRESS 
Of  the  religious  Society  called  Quakers,  from 
their  Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsylvania,  New- 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Being  met  in  this  our  annual  assembly  for  the 
well  ordering  the  atfairs  of  our  religious  society, 
and  the  promotion  of  universal  righteousness, 
our  minds  have  been  drawn  to  consider  that  the 
Almighty,  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  having  permitted  a  great  re- 
volution to  take  place  in  the  government  of  this 
country,  we  are  fervently  concerned  that  the 
rulers  of  the  people  may  be  favoured  with  the 
counsel  of  God — the  only  sure  means  of  ena- 
bling them  to  fulfil  the  important  trust  commit- 
ted to  their  charge;  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
that  divine  wisdom  and  grace  vouchsafed  from 
above,  may  qualify  thee  to  fill  up  the  duties  of 
the  exalted  station,  to  which  thou  art  appoint- 
ed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  obtained  great 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  people  of 
all  denominations,  over  whom  thou  presideth; 
and  many  eminent  talents  being  committed  to 
thy  trust,  we  much  desire  they  may  be  fully  de 
voted  to  the  Lord's  honour  and  service,  that 
thus  thou  mayest  be  an  happy  instrument  in  his 
hand,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  infidehty  and 
irreligion,  and  every  species  of  oppression  on 
the  persons  and  consciences  of  men,  so  that 
righteousness  and  peace,  which  truly  exalt  a 
nation,  may  prevail  throughout  the  land,  as  the 
only  solid  foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  or  any  coun 
try. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  these 
States  enjoy  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty, agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  bless- 
ings; and  as  we  desire  to  be  filled  with  fervent 
charily  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith  and 
practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly 
of  saints  is  composed  of  the  sincere  and  upriirht 
hearted  of  all  nations,  kingdoms  and  peo[)ie; 
so  we  trust  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others, 
and  in  a  full  persuasion  that  the  divine  princi- 
ple we  profess  leads  into  harmony  and  concord, 
we  can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war  on  any 
occasion,  or  under  any  power,  but  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives 
ill  godliness  and  honesty  amongst  men,  con- 
tributing freely  our  proportion  to  the  indigen- 
ces of  the  poor,  and  to  the  necessary  support 
of  civil  government,  acknowledging  those  "who 
rule  well  to  be  wortiiy  ofdoublc  honour;"  and 
if  any  professing  with  us  are,  or  have  been,  of 
a  contrary  disposition  and  conduct,  we  own 
them  not  therein,  having  never  been  chargeable 
from  our  firal  cstabli.-^hmeiit  as  a  religious  so- 
■  cicty,  witli  ^onienliiig  or  countenancing  lu- 
inultrf  or  conspiracies,  or  disrespect  to  those 
who  are  placed  in  authority  over  us. 
^  We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy 
time,  or  patience,  nor  is  it  our  practice  to 
offer  adulation  to  any;  but  as  we  are  a  people 


whose  principles  and  conduct  have  been  mis- 
represented and  traduced,  we  take  the  liberty 
to  assure  thee,  that  we  feel  our  hearts  affec- 
tionately drawn  towards  thee,  and  those  in  au- 
thority over  us,  with  prayers  that  thy  presidency 
may,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  people;  that  through  the 
increase  of  morality  and  true  religion,  Divine 
Providence  may  condescend  to  look  down  upon 
our  land  with  a  propitious  eye,  and  bless  the 
inhabitants  with  a  continuance  of  peace,  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
enable  us  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  mani- 
fold mercies;  and  it  is  our  earnest  concern,  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  grant  thee  every  neces- 
sary qualification  to  fill  thy  weighty  and  impor- 
tant station  to  his  glory;  and  that  finally,  when 
all  terrestrial  honours  shall  fail  and  pass  away, 
thou  and  thy  respectable  consort  may  be  found 
worthy  to  receive  a  crown  of  unfading  righte- 
ousness in  the  mansions  of  peace  and  joy  for- 
ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from 
the  28th  of  the  9th  month,  to  the  3d  day 
of  the  10th  month  inclusive,  1789. 

Nicholas  Waln, 
Clerk  of  the  meeting  this  year.- 

THE  ANSWER 

Of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  th^ 
address  of  the  religious  Society  called  Qua- 
kers, from  their  yearly  meeting  for  Pennsyl 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Gentlemen, 

I  receive  with  pleasure  your  affectionate  ad- 
dress, and  thank  you  for  the  friendly  sentiments 
and  good  wishes  you  express  for  the  success 
of  my  administration,  and  for  my  personal  hap- 
piness. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
that  (he  present  national  government,  which, 
by  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  was  form- 
ed by  the  common  counsels,  and  peaceably  es- 
tablished with  the  common  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  prove  a  blessing  to  every  denomina- 
tion of  them  ;  to  render  il  such,  my  best  en- 
deavours shall  not  be  wanting. 

Government  being  among  other  purposes  in- 
stituted to  protect  the  persons  and  conscien- 
ces of  men  from  oppression,  it  certainly  is  the 
duties  of  rulers  not  only  to  abstain  from  it 
themselves,  but  according  to  their  stations,  to 
prevent  it  in  oliiers. 

The  lii)erty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  ihese 
States,  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  agree- 
iibly  to  their  consciences,  is  not  only  among  the 
choicest  of  tlieir  blessings,  but  also  of  their 
rights — while  men  perform  their  social  duties 
faithfully,  they  do  all  that  society,  or  the  state 
can  with  propriety  ileniand,  or  expect,  and  re- 
main responsible  only  to  their  Maker  for  the 
religion,  or  mode  of  faith  which  they  may  pre- 
fer or  profess. 

Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known 
to  nie  ;  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  except 
their  declining  to  share  with  others  the  burthen 
of  the  common  defence,  there  is  no  denomina- 
tion among  us,  who  are  more  exemplary  and 
useful  citizens. 


I  assure  you  very  explicitly,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men 
should  be  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness, and  it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the 
laws  may  always  be  as  extensively  accommo- 
dated to  them,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion, and  essential  interests  of  the  nation  may 
justify  and  permit. 

G.  Washington. 

From  Annual  Monitor,  J 832. 

OBITUARY. 

Mary  Impey,  wife  of  William  Impey,  of 
Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  (England)  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Levett,  of 
Coggeshall,  died  6th  mo.  13th,  1831,  aged 
about  41. 

This  dear  Friend,  from  early  youth,  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  innocent  life,  and 
watchful,  circumspect  conduct.  She  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings, 
when  not  prevented  by  indisposition  ;  often 
being  unwilling  to  omit  going  when  it  was 
believed  she  was  quite  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion. She  was  diffident  and  unassuming  in 
her  deportment,  thinking  very  meanly  of  her- 
self, and  her  own  attainments — an  example  of 
simplicity  in  dress  and  address — and  was  ena- 
bled to  walk  before  her  family  in  great  con- 
sistency; being  a  most  tender  and  affectionate 
mother — a  kind  and  indulgent  mistress — a 
sympathising  and  faithful  friend — and,  in 
the  relation  of  a  wife,  she  was  a  true  help- 
mate— an  endeared  partner  and  companion, 
ever  encouraging  her  beloved  husband  to 
stand  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  and  dis- 
posed to  give  him  up  cheerfully,  when  reli- 
gious duty  required  their  separation. 

Previous  to  her  marriage,  in  1817,  she  had 
a  severe  illness,  which  rendered  her  recovery 
very  doubtful.  At  this  important  period,  her 
mind  seemed  sweetly  sustained  in  the  earn- 
est endeavour  to  acquiesce  with  the  Divine 
will.  From  this  time  her  health  was  very 
delicate,  and  she  had  frequent  attacks  of  in- 
disposition, which  she  was  enabled  to  bear 
with  much  resignation;  evincing  remarkable 
cheerfulness  and  patience  under  great  priva- 
tion and  suffering.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
last  illness,  which  was  of  about  three  month's 
continuance,  she  was  much  tried  with  violent 
pain,  occasioned  by  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head ;  but  her  faculties  remained  un- 
impaired; for  which  she  often  expressed  her 
gratitude,  and  her  earnest  desire,  that  if  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will,  she  might  be  so 
favoured  to  the  end.  The  last  two  weeks  of 
her  life  she  was  remarkably  free  from  bodily 
suflering,  v.hich  she  also  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged; freijuently  ejaculating — "No  pain! 
what  a  mercy !" 

On  telling  her  medical  attendant  how  much 
she  felt  indebted  to  him,  for  his  assiduous  at- 
tention; and  on  his  replying  that  her  case  was 
not  entirely  hopeless,  she  signified  to  him, 
that  she  had  no  expectation  nor  desire  of  re- 
covery— that  her  trust  was  in  God,  through 
faith  in  his  dear  Son  ;  and  that  she  had  been 
enabled  to  resign  into  his  hands,  her  beloved 
husband  and  children.  Speaking  to  the  for- 
mer in  allusion  to  the  doctor's  opinion,  she 
said:  "  I  thought  he  had  some  hopes  of  my 
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recovery,  but  I  am  afraid  to  build  upon  them; 
my  dependence  is  not  on  the  physician." 

About  this  time  she  was  much  concerned 
in  spirit  respecting  her  eternal  welfare  ;  and 
frequently  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  mental 
.supplication,  but  lamented  that  her  great 
weakness  rendered  it  difHcult  to  maintain 
that  continued  exercise  of  spirit  which  she  so 
much  desired.  She  was  sensible  of  many 
omissions  and  commissions,  but  hoped  that 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
emphatically  repeating,  "  in  Christ  Jesus," 
she  should  be  admitted  into  rest,  should  it 
please  Providence  to  call  her  hence. 

Her  weakness  increasing,  she  remarked  : 
"  I  know  the  Lord  can  raise  me  up  if  he  sees 
meet ;  but  my  debility  is  great,  and  I  do  not 
expect  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  been  so 
faithful  as  I  ought  to  have  been — not  suffi- 
ciently watchful — not  fervent  enough  in  my 
spirit.  My  trust  is  only  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 

At  this  awful  season,  with  eternity  in  view, 
it  pleased  Him  who  doth  all  things  well,  to 
permit  her  to  endure  much  conflict,  from  a 
fear  lest  the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion should  not  be  completed  before  the  so- 
lemn close  ;  and  for  a  season  she  felt  deeply 
discouraged,  whilst  the  fire  of  his  jealousy 
was  consuming  the  residue  of  the  dross  and 
the  tin,  in  order  fully  to  purify  the  vessel  and 
prepare  her  for  a  place  in  his  heavenly  man- 
sion. Much  of  her  past  life,  in  the  light  of 
truth,  was  brought  into  solemn  review. — She 
had  in  mercy  been  taught  to  believe,  "  that 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;"  and  knowing 
that  she  had  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the 
glory  of  God  she  could  place  no  dependence 
on  moral  rectitude  ;  and  though  at  times  she 
was  enabled  quietly  to  trust  in  redeeming 
mercy,  yet  at  others,  all  capacity  to  do  so  was 
withheld.  Her  religion,  she  said,  had  too 
much  resembled  filthy  rags.  She  adverted 
to  the  days  of  early  and  powerful  visitation; 
she  remembered  her  vows  and  her  covenants 
made  in  times  of  deep  distress.  And  though 
no  particular  instances  of  disobedience  were 
brought  to  her  recollection,  she  greatly  la- 
mented that  there  had  not  been  a  closer  abid- 
ing with  the  heavenly  gift — a  more  lively  oc- 
cupation of  that  faith  which  works  by  love, 
and  produces  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

During  this  proving  dispensation,  which  no 
doubt  was  all  designed  in  love  for  her  purifi- 
cation, and  the  deep  instruction  of  others, 
great  was  the  conflict  of  her  precious  mind, 
for  want  of  that  evidence  of  divine  accept- 
ance which  alone  could  satisfy  it:  but  this 
season  was  mercifully  succeeded  by  a  sweet 
calm  ;  and  the  next  morning,  though  she  had 
passed  nearly  a  sleepless  night,  she  was  quiet 
and  tranquil.  In  the  afternoon,  as  her  dear 
husband  was  sitting  by  her  bed  side,  she  re- 
quested to  have  a  portion  of  Scripture  read; 
after  which  she  burst  into  tears,  saying:  "  My 
mind  is  not  distressed,  I  was  thinking  of  that 
passage:  '  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
song,  He  also  is  become  my  salvation.'  "  Her 
confidence  in  divine  mercy  now  seemed  to 
be  renewed;  and  she  frequently  endeavoured 
to  encourage  him  also  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 


saying  at  one  time,  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
ble sweetness  and  affection:  "  My  precious 
William,  the  everlasting  Arm  will  be  under- 
neath." The  next  day  she  said  to  him:  "  I 
wanted  to  tell  thee  I  have  had  a  season  of 
precious  quiet;  it  is  no  delusion;  my  mind  is 
sweetly  quiet,"  adding: 

" '  At  my  command,  when  peace  be  still,  I  say, 
JMo  lawless  waves  shall  ever  disobey.'  " 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  she  said  to 
her  brother :  "  I  am  very  weak,  but  my  soul 
feels  sweet  peace  ;  yet  I  have  had  to  pass 
through  much  conflict;  designed,  no  doubt, 
for  my  purification.  O!  it  is  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we-have  done;  but  of 
his  mercy  He  saveth  us  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  6th  mo. 
her  breathing  became  shorter.  She  noticed 
it,  and  said  she  had  begged  that  the  work 
might  be  cut  short  in  righteousness,  adding  : 
"  You  must  not  hold  me;  you  must  let  me 
go."  On  her  husband's  expressing  his  wil- 
lingness to  resign  her  into  the  Divine  hand, 
she  burst  into  tears  and  said :  "  What  a  con- 
solation to  hear  thee  say  so!  I  hope  I  may  be 
strengthened  to  hold  fast  my  confidence  to 
the  end,  and  that  my  faith  may  not  fail." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  she  uttered 
many  instructive  expressions,  evincing  her 
steady,  yet  humble  reliance  on  divine  mercy, 
through  the  one  appointed  medium  of  salva- 
tion, Chkist  Jesus  our  Lord.  At  one  time 
looking  very  sweetly  at  her  husband,  she 
said :  "  Very  quiet;  I  am  satisfied  of  my  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Almighty;"  and  awhile  af- 
ter she  exclaimed:  "  The  Eternal  God  is  my 
refuge;  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
Arms." 

When  her  respiration  was  more  difficult,  it 
rather  cheered  than  alarmed  her,  in  the  hope 
that  her  happy  change  was  near;  and  in  allu- 
sion to  these  feelings  she  said:  "  It  is  through 
unmerited  mercy,  unmerited  mercy  !  I  have 
been  thinking  much  of  those  lines: — 

"  And  when  thy  work  is  finish'd, 
And  death  shall  set  thee  free, 
To  glory  I'll  receive  thee, 
To  reign  in  life  with  Me." 

After  which,  as  if  overcome  with  the  joy- 
ful prospect,  she  exclaimed:  "  Gratitude  and 
praise  !" 

She  frequently  requested  to  see  her  dear 
children,  to  whom  she  was  enabled  to  impart 
much  tender  counsel,  entreating  them  to  at- 
tend to  the  reproofs  of  instruction  in  their 
own  breasts,  that  the  Almighty  might  bless 
them;  and  that  they  might  be  his  children; 
encouraging  them  to  put  up  their  little  peti- 
tions to  him  in  secret;  telling  them  she  had 
often  been  engaged  to  pray  for  them.  She 
also  expressed  to  her  endeared  companion 
her  satisfaction  in  the  belief,  they  would  be 
brought  up  in  plainness  and  simplicity. 

A  considerable  time  before  her  peaceful 
close,  little  of  what  she  said  could  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  but  at  times  she  was  evi- 
dently uttering  the  language  of  supplication; 
and  at  others  ejaculating  praises  from  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  joys  of  divine  consola- 


tion, a  precious  foretaste  of  that  bliss,  which 
she  was  shortly  to  enjoy  in  full  fruition. 
About  an  hour  before  her  precious  spirit  was 
released  from  its  enfeebled  tenement,  her  be- 
loved husband  being  apprehensive  she  was 
in  pain,  ventured  to  ask  her  if  it  were  so; 
when  to  his  inexpressible  consolation  she 
feebly  but  distinctly  lisped:  "No!  my  spirit 
is  at  rest  in  Jesus." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PHILADELPHIA   TRACT  ASSOCIATIOUT 
OF  FRIEMiS. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  uit.  A 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
of  management  for  the  past  year  was  read, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts. 

"  To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

"  In  presenting  the  customary  annual  re- 
port, the  committee  of  management  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  in- 
trusted to  them.  These  duties  have  not  been 
lost  sight  of;  but  we  regret  that  our  proceed- 
ings have  not  been  more  efficient. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  20,178 
tracts  were  at  the  depository  :  the  whole  num- 
ber distributed  in  various  modes,  during  the 
past  year,  is  16,636  ;  and  there  now  remain 
on  hand  7,542.  A  great  part  of  those  dis- 
tributed have  been  sent  to  Friends  in  various 
remote  parts  of  our  country,  in  the  hope  that 
their  circulation  in  places  where  tracts,  and 
books  of  all  kinds,  are  comparatively  scarce, 
might  be  more  useful  than  in  our  own  vi- 
cinity. 

"  The  following  statement  of  the  distribu- 
tion in  each  year,  since  the  origin  of  the  as- 
sociation, will  afford  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  concern  at  different  periods.  In  the  year 
preceding  3d  month,  1817,  the  number  dis- 
tributed was 

24,861—1818,  34,936 
1819,  35,184—1820,  42,159 
1821,  40,689—1822,  18,152 
1823,  34,761—1824,  14,452 
1825,  19,528—1826,  15,447 
1827,  11,323—1828,  10,326 
1829,  5,080—1830,  9,410 
1831,  16,792—1832,  16,636 
in  all  349,736. 

"  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  a  more  general 
circulation  of  judicious  tracts  is  calculated  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Chris- 
tian morals,  we  desire  that  our  successors  in 
office  may  engage  in  the  work  with  renewed 
zeal  and  diligence.  Our  widely  spread  coun- 
trv,  with  its  rapidly  increasing  population, 
presents  an  ample  field  for  labour  in  various 
respects;  which  we  cannot  shrink  from,  if 
our  hearts  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  that 
Christian  benevolence,  which  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  divine  grace.  And  though 
our  sphere  of  labour  is  of  an  unobtrusive 
character,  yet  we  trust  that  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  it  requires  will  not 
fail  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  our  fellow  creatures. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jk. — Clerk  " 
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The  following  officers  were  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz: — 
Clerk, — John  Carter. 
Treasurer, — Bartholomew  Wistar. 

Committee  of  Management, — Thomas  Kite, 
Thomas  Wood,  Caleb  H.  Canby,  Jeremiah 
Willets,  Blakey  Sharpless,  Edward  Bettle, 
Marshall  Attmore,  John  Carter,  Wm.  Hodg- 
son, jr.,  Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  Marmaduke 
C.  Cope,  Thomas  Booth,  Alfred  Cope,  Cas- 
par Wistar,  and  Thomas  Scattergood. 

P.  S.  As  our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting 
will  bring  to  the  city  many  Friends  from  dis- 
tricts where  the  tracts  of  this  association 
would  doubtless  be  very  acceptable,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  such  Friends  generally  should  be 
informed,  that  the  depository  is  under  the 
charge  of  William  Salter,  at  the  office  of 
"  The  Friend;"  where  they  arc  invited  to 
call  for  such  tracts  as  they  may  think  likely 
to  be  useful  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

We  speak  familiarly  of  popular  feeling  and 
opinion  as  a  wave,  subject  to  ebb  and  flow, 
and  liable  to  great  agitation.  The  causes 
which  influence  them — which  give  to  them 
certain  directions  at  certain  times,  are  often 
obscure,  and  often  appear  inadequate  to  the 
effect.  As  these  swells  of  popular  impulse 
generally  liave  their  source  in  the  passions, 
and  not  in  the  understanding,  they  take  place 
wherever  multitudes  herd  together.  It  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  if  every  man  in  a 
large  popular  assembly  were  a  Solon,  the  as- 
sembly would  still  be  a  mob — subject  to  the 
common  passions  and  unreasoning  impulses 
of  our  nature. 

The  boasted  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
American  people  proves  no  security  against 
the  prevalence  of  popular  delusion,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  one  of  these  waves  of  po- 
pular excitement  is  sweeping  over  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  in  relation  to  the  free 
people  of  colour.  There  is  a  very  prevalent 
notion  that  their  presence  here  is  a  danger- 
ous and  alarming  evil.  Teople  talk  about 
their  idleness — their  being  burthensome  to 
the  community— and  gloomy,  horrid  images 
of  civil  war  seem  to  be  floating  before  their 
imaginations.  An  idea  is  entertained  that 
the  southern  states  are  about  to  expel  them 
from  their  territory,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
will  become  blackened  by  the  swarms  which 
will  migrate  here.  A  few  moments,  1  think, 
will  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  all  these 
fears  are  puerile,  and  that  they  grow  out  of 
that  unreasoning  excitement  1  iiavc  spoken 
of.  In  the  first  jjlacc,  wiiy  should  not  tlic  in- 
dustrious, sober,  intelligent  people  of  colour 
settle  here  ?  They  are  a  valuable  part  of  our 
population,  they  are  more  and  more  filling  up 
tlic  stations  of  house  servants,  and  of  many 
kinds  of  laborious  trades  in  which  the  wliiles 
make  way  fot  tiiem.  To  drive  them  by  force 
from  the  country  would  be  to  dry  up,  as  far 
as  the  injury  extended,  the  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth  which  spring  from  the  indus- 
try and  frugality  of  the  people. 

Many  persons   allow  tliemselvcs   to  be 


frightened  at  the  idea  of  intermarriages,  and 
of  the  blending  of  the  races.  But  how  ab- 
surd is  such  a  fear  !  There  must  be  inclina- 
tion on  both  sides  before  this  can  take  place, 
and  before  that  change  of  feeling  can  be  pro- 
duced, all  the  repugnance  must  long  have  va- 
nished. 

People  talk  of  the  dangers  of  two  distinct 
races  living  in  the  same  country,  city,  and 
village.  But  are  not  the  Jews,  the  Germans, 
the  Friends,  and  many  other  classes  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  distinct  communities — asso- 
ciating and  intermarrying  altogether,  or  al- 
most so,  among  themselves?  They  inter- 
mingle in  the  ordinary  business  and  commerce 
of  life,  but  the  private  social  circle  is  sacred 
to  themselves.  It  is  so  with  the  coloured 
population.  Even  now  we  see  the  distinc- 
tions of  society  among  them — a  first  place  in 
their  ranks  to  be  gained.  They  have  suffi- 
cient scope  in  their  own  society  for  the  play 
of  all  the  kind  and  benevolent  affections — of 
all  the  stronger  and  more  exciting  impulses 
of  our  nature;  and,  under  a  government  like 
ours,  where  industry  and  talent  reap  what 
they  sow,  we  may  expect  the  negro  character 
to  develope  all  its  capacities  for  thought  and 
action. 

Whoever  obeys  our  laws,  lives  in  a  castle 
which  no  power  on  earth  dare  to  attack,  and 
while  the  negro  has  this  strongest  of  incentives 
to  an  industrious  and  orderly  life,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  will  never  become  a  danger- 
ous neighbour  or  a  rebellious  citizen.  The 
experiment  of  banishing  the  race  by  force 
would  be  as  mad  and  impolitic,  as  that  which 
was  tried  in  Spain.  Religious  bigotry,  aided 
by  the  difference  of  colour,  induced  the  Spa- 
niards to  drive  back  into  Africa  the  whole 
Moorish  population.  It  inflicted  a  blow  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

A  Pennsylvanian. 

Stage-Coaches. — In  1763,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  coaches  which  ran  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Leitli,  there  was  only  one  stage- 
coach in  Scotland.  It  set  out  once  a  month 
from  Edinburgh  to  Lon<!on,  and  was  fi-om 
twelve  to  sixteen  days  upon  the  road.  About 
that  time  a  heavy  coacli,  drawn  by  four  horses 
in  good  weather,  and  by  six  in  IkuI,  commenced 
running  between  Edinburgh  and  Glnsgow 
three  times  a  week.  In  a  short  time  it  ran 
every  day,  and  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours 
upon  the  road.  At  the  lime  this  carriage 
started,  ther(!  was  no  other  public  conveyance 
from  (ilasgou-.  In  April  18.31,  there  were 
sixty-one  public  carriages  which  left  Glasgow 
daily.  Those  carriages  were  drawn  by  183 
horses,  and  G71  were  kept  for  completing  the 
journey.  The  carriages  accommodated  1,010 
passengers. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

A  staled  meeting  of  the  coniiniitee  appoint- 
ed to  siiperinteiid  the  Boarding  School  will  be 
held  at  We.'ittown  on  fourth  day,  the  4lh  of 
4tli  month,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Wm.  Eva>s,  Clerk. 


THE  rRIEKD. 

THIRD  MONTH,  31, 1832. 

We  would  gladly  be  instrumental  in  draw" 
ing  attention  to  Friends'  Tract  Society  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, an  abstract  of  whose  annual  Report 
is  inserted  to-day.  We  do  really  think  it 
worthy  of  liberal  patronage,  and  that  to  our 
fellow  professors  in  the  younger  walks  of  life, 
in  an  especial  manner,  of  both  sexes,  it  pre- 
sents a  channel  in  which  a  small  sum  contri- 
buted by  each  one,  would  form  an  aggregate 
of  essential  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  and  prolific  of  as  much  good  in 
proportion  to  the  amount,  as  in  any  other 
scheme  of  benevolence  which  could  be  devised. 


In  addition  to  the  interesting  information 
contained  in  the  communication  from  a  New 
Jersey  correspondent  in  relation  to  the  late 
successful  application  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state  by  the  remnant  of  the  Delaware  Indians, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  Bartholomew 
S.  Calvin,  who  was  the  representative  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  was  in  his  youth,  for 
some  time  placed  at  Princeton  college  for  his 
education.  We  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
in  his  company  when  in  this  city  preparatory 
to  his  application  to  the  legislature;  he  was 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  our  citizens — 
was  grave,  modest,  unassuming  in  deportment, 
and  intelligent  in  conversation.  We  have  un- 
derstood that  in  the  early  period  of  his  career 
he  was  much  given  to  courses  of  dissipation, 
but  that  for  many  years  past  he  has  sustained 
the  character  of  a  pious  man  and  a  consistent 
religious  professor. 

A  friend  having  furnished  us  with  a  slip  of 
an  old  newspaper,  containing  the  address  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Phila- 
delphia to  'president  Washington,  in  1789,  to- 
gether with  his  answer,  we  have  given  them  a 
place  in  our  columns  today,  thinking  that  they 
would  be  new  to  a  majority  of  our  readers, 
and  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  memo- 
ry of  that  extraordinary  man  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously brought  into  view,  that  it  would  al- 
so be  peculiarly  ajjpropriate.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  him,  tliat  throughout  the  multiplied 
occasions  of  addresses,  congratulatory  and 
otherwise,  presented  to  him,  there  was  an  ad- 
mirable fitness  and  propriety  in  the  answers  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cases  re- 
spectively. The  truth  of  the  observation  is 
happily  illustrated  in  the  present  instance. 

'i'he  Richmond  Wiiig  of  the  21st  says — 
"The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  will  adjourn 
finally  this  day,  after  the  second  longest  session 
in  our  history,  and  the  most  memorable."' 


Married  on  fifth  day,  9th  of  2d  month,  at  Friends' 
meeting  liouse  in  Smj'rna,  Chenango  county,  New 
York,  Benjamin  11.  Knowles  to  Margaret  Purdie, 
daughter  of  James  and  Marion  Purdie,  late  of  Nor- 
wich, England;  all  of  the  former  place. 

Died  at  his  residence  at  Brandywinc  mills  on  the 
18th  inst.  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age — Samuel  Canby, 
an  elder  of  Wilmington  montlily  meeting. 

Died  on  the  28th  inst.  in  the  .31st  year  of  his  age, 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  Morris  Smith,  of  this  city. 
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Extract  from  Judge  Hopkinson's  Lecture  on 
Commercial  Integrity. 

It  is,  I  fear,  a  truth  we  cannot  question, 
that  the  character  of  an  American  merchant 
is  not  hitrhly  respected  abroad;  it  is  looked 
upon  with  distrust;  it  has  been  severely  re- 
proached. Is  this  merely  European  prejudice? 
Is  it  an  injustice  of  which  we  may  complain? 
Have  we  given  no  grounds  for  it?  Is  there 
not — or  has  there  not  been,  for  I  believe  we 
are  improved  and  improving  in  this  respect,  a 
looseness  of  principle  and  practice  in  contract- 
ing and  paying  debts,  very  rare,  if  not  unknown 
among  men  of  the  same  standing  in  trade,  in 
Europe,  at  least  on  the  continent?  The  ambi- 
tion to  do  a.  great  business  is  universal  and  de- 
vouring here;  the  disposition  to  contract  debts 
becomes  eager  and  reckless;  the  obligation  to 
pay  them  is  but  faintly  felt,  and  the  failure  to 
do  so  hardly  produces  a  sensation  of  shame  in 
the  defaulter,  or  any  resentment  or  neglect 
towards  him  on  the  part  of  his  friends  or  the 
pubhc.  Our  commercial  community  seem  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  every  delinquent 
trader,  and  to  treat  the  most  criminal  extrava- 
gance, the  most  thoughtless  indiscretion,  the 
most  daring  and  desperate  speculations,  with 
the  lenity  due  to  accident  and  misfortune. 
When  the  catastrophe  which,  sooner  or  later, 
awaits  such  proceedings,  comes,  a  hasty  ar- 
rangement is  patched  up  between  the  debtor 
and  his  creditors,  altogether  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  former,  who  deals  out  the  remnants 
of  his  property,  if  there  be  any,  to  his  friends 
or  favourites,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  with  the 
air  of  a  lord  chancellor,  and  the  creditors 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  and  submit  to 
the  decree  in  the  shape  of  an  assignment. 
Debtor  and  creditor  retire  from  this  dishonest 
mockery,  mutually  dissatisfied;  the  one  to  re- 
sume his  business,  his  station  in  society,  his 
pride  and  importance,  his  manner  of  living, 
without  any  visible  degradation  or  retrench- 
ment, and  the  other  to  repeat  the  same  system 
of  credit,  with  the  same  disastrous  credulity. 
It  is  not  unftequent  for  the  same  individual  to 
run  a  second  time  over  the  same  course  of  ex- 
travagance, folly  and  ruin.  If  this  is  the  man- 
I  ner  of  our  settling  the  affairs  of  an  insolvent, 
we  may  imagine  what  becomes  of  the  foreign 


creditor  and  his  claims;  and  cannot  be  surpri- 
sed if  he  is  loud  in  his  complaints.  In  some 
instances,  there  is  so  little  feeling  of  mortifica- 
tion excited  by  bankruptcy;  so  little  remorse 
for  the  losses  which  others  will  suffer  by  it,  that 
the  whole  thing  is  turned  into  a  jest.  Two  of 
these  reciprocal  drawers  and  endorsers,  these 
mutual  assurance  gentlemen,  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  a  convivial  dinner,  when  one  of 
them  suddenly  took  out  his  watch,  and  observ- 
ing that  it  was  3  o'clock,  ((he  hour  of  protest,) 
cried  out,  "•  Tom,  we  are  broke."  The  joke 
was  thought  excellent,  and  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Is  not  this  a  criminal  levity?  Is  it  not 
to  make  sport  of  plunder;  to  create  distress 
and  then  to  mock  it? 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  involve  every  in- 
solvent trader  in  these  reproaches,  and  I  repeat 
with  pride,  that  such  heartless  depravity  is  be- 
coming less  frequent  among  us.  Bankruptcy 
is  often  the  consequence  here,  as  elsewhere,  of 
inevitable  misfortune,  and  is  met  with  fidelity 
and  honour.  The  life  of  a  merchant  is,  neces- 
sarily, a  life  of  peril.  He  can  scarcely  move 
without  danger.  He  is  beset  on  all  sides  with 
disappointments,  with  fluctuTiions  in  the  cur- 
rent of  businesi,  which  sometimes  leave  him 
stranded  on  an  unknown  bar,  and  sometimes 
sweep  him  helpless  into  the  ocean.  These 
vicissitudes  depend  on  causes  which  no  man 
can  control;  and  are  often  so  sudden,  that  no 
calculation  could  anticipate,  or  skill  avoid  them. 
To  risk  much,  to  be  exposed  to  hazards,  be- 
longs to  the  vocation  of  a  merchant;  his  useful- 
ness and  success  depend,  in  many  cases,  on  his 
enterprise.  He  must  have  courage  to  explore 
new  regions  of  commerce,  and  encounter  the 
difiiculties  of  untried  experiments.  To  be  un- 
fortunate in  such  pursuits  is  no  more  disgrace- 
ful to  an  upright  trader,  than  to  fall  in  the  field 
of  battle  is  dishonourable  to  the  soldier,  or  de- 
feat to  a  general  who  has  done  all  that  valour 
and  skill  could  achieve  to  obtain  the  victory. 
Very  different  is  the  case  of  one  who  with  but 
little  of  his  own  to  jeopard,  commences  busi- 
ness on  a  system  of  commercial  gambling,  and 
makes  his  desperate  throws  at  the  risk  of 
others;  who  embarks  in  rash  and  senseless  ad- 
ventures, condemned  by  common  sense  as  by 
honesty;  and  when  they  end  in  a  total  wreck, 
looks  his  abused  creditors  coolly  in  the  face, and 
offers  them  a  list  of  bad  debts,  and  an  inven- 
tory of  worthless  goods,  provided  they  will  re- 
lease and  discharge  him  for  ever  from  their 
claims. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  between  a  bankrupt  and  those  who 
have  trusted  him,  that  the  authority  he  as- 
sumes, and  sometimes  insolently,  over  his  pro- 
perty, in  exclusion  of  those  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 


principles  of  honest  dealing;  they  bespeak  an 
unsound,  may  1  not  say,  a  corrupt  state  of  the 
mercantile  body,  so  far  as  they  extend,  and  are 
destructive  of  all  security  in  commercial  tran- 
sactions. These  evils  must  be  probed  and  cor- 
rected; every  hone.'^t  man  has  an  interest  in 
removing  them,  and  in  elevating  the  commer- 
cial character  of  his  country.  Our  traders 
must  not  consider  themselves-,  or  allow  others 
to  consider  them,  as  petty  traffickers  for  petty 
gains  by  all  advantages:  but  as  merchants,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  honourable  sense  of  the 
term;  as  the  men  by  whom  the  great  opera- 
tions of  the  world  are  sustained,  by  whom 
the  intercourse  of  the  human  fjimily,  how- 
ever scattered  and  remote,  is  kept  up;  as 
the  instruments  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
improvement;  as  the  agents  to  distribute  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe.  By  them  the  whole  race 
of  man,  of  every  variety  of  complexion  and 
character,  and  wheresoever  they  may  inhabit, 
are  brought  together,  and  taught  to  know  each 
otherand  to  aid  each  other.  They  are  the  peace- 
makers of  the  world,  for  they  show  it  to  be  the 
interest  and  happiness  ofall  to  remain  at  peace; 
and  they  demonstrate  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
the  good  things  we  may  desire  by  commerce 
than  by  conquest;  by  exchange,  than  by  arms. 
They  soften  national  asperities,  and  remove  un- 
just prejudices.  Such  high  functions  cannot 
be  performed  by  ordinary  men;  and  those  who 
do  perform  them  faithfully  are  the  noblest  be- 
nefactors of  mankind. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  com- 
merce, punctuality  and  integrity,  are  less  re- 
garded here  than  in  Europe,  we  should  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  the  difference.  The  cause 
of  many  of  our  failures  in  trade,  and  of  the 
irregularities  and  misconduct  which  follow 
them,  will  be  found  in  the  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  trader  of  the  business  in  which  he  em- 
barked. Every  man  thinks  himself  qualified 
to  be  a  merchant,  as  if  by  intuition;  and  never 
imagines  that  any  preparation  is  necessary. 
He  launches  upon  the  unknown  sea,  without 
experience,  without  knowledge,  without  chart 
or  compass;  and  is  soon  a  stranded  wreck.  To 
render  himself  fit  to  exercise  the  profession  of 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  the  simplest  mechanical 
art,  the  candidate  puts  himself  regularly  under 
a  course  of  tuition,  and  labours  for  years  to 
acquire  the  learning  and  mystery  of  the  occu- 
pation. Without  this  preparation,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  him  to  expect  the  patronage  or 
countenance  of  the  community  in  his  underta- 
king. Not  so  with  trade.  A  successful  me- 
chanic who,  by  his  industry  and  skill,  has  accu- 
mulated a  few  thousand  dollars,  scorns  the 
honest  means  by  which  he  has  acquired  his 
wealth,  and  must  be  a  merchant;  as  if  the  mys- 
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teries  of  commerce  could  be  unfolded  on  a 
shop-board,  or  book  keeping  were  as  simple 
as  threading  a  needle.    Why  could  lie  not 
be  content  to  be  useful  and  respected,  in  the 
business  he  understood,  and  in  which  he  was 
truly  respectable,  and  reject  the  indulgence  of 
a  false  and  foolish  pride,  which  cannot  but  ex- 
pose him  to  ridicule,  and  will  probably  strip 
him  of  his  well  earned  property?    He  would 
think  it  very  preposterous  if  a  merchant  were, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  take  up  his  craft;  and 
is  it  less  so  for  him  to  step  into  the  path  of  the 
merchant?  Is  it  more  easy  to  open  the  springs 
and  manage  the  currents  of  commerce;  to  plan 
a  voyage  of  adventure  and  calculate  its  contin- 
gencies; to  provide  and  regulate  the  funds  and 
finances  of  various  extensive  mercantile  ope- 
rations, so  tliut  they  shall  meet  every  want  at 
the  proper  time  and  place;  than  to  cut  a  coat 
or  shape  a  hat?    The  mechanics  of  our  city 
are  as  conspicuous  for  their  liberality  and  in- 
tegrity, as  for  their  industry  and  skill;  and  it  is 
only  when  they  leave  their  proper  employment 
and  cease  to  be  mechanics,  that  they  lose  their 
high  standing.    Does  any  one  believe  that 
commerce  is  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
affairs,  that  the  qualifications  it  demands  are  so 
common,  as  to  require  no  education  suitable 
for  them;  no  experience  to  acquire  them?  Why 
should  it  not  be  necessary  for  one  who  aims  at 
the  honours  and  profits  of  trade,  who  expects 
to  be  distinguished  by  ability  and  success  as  a 
merchant,  to  undergo  a  process  of  preparation, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  art?  Why  should 
he  not  begin  his  career  in  a  counting-house, 
where  he  would  see  the  practical  operations 
of  business,  in  its  various  branches;  where  he 
could  acquire  habits  of  system,  regularity,  and 
exactness;  understand  thoroughly  the  science 
of  accounts;  learn  to  distinguish  with  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  qualities  of  merchan- 
dize; the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  by  the 
causes  which  usually  affect  them;  and  get  a 
tact  of  caution  and  foresight,  of  calculation  and 
decision,  which  alone  can  secure  a  safe  and 
continued  prosperity.    It  is  thus,  I  understand, 
that  merchants  who  deserve,  or  even  aspire 
to  the  name,  arc  made  in  other  countries.  Not 
so  with  us.    A  man  but  says,  /  imll  be  a  mer- 
chant— and  he  is  a  merchant.    The  creation 
of  light  was  scarcely  more  instantaneous. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  educa- 
tion or  occupation — or  if  wanting  in  both — if 
he  can  open  a  counting-house,  and  get  an  in- 
dorser,  he  is  a  merchant;  and,  as  such,  repairs 
to  the  coflbe-house,  and  is  at  once  admitted 
into  the  fralerriity.    lie  puts  on  a  bold  face 
and  a  brave  spirit,  dasiies  at  any  thing  that 
offers  in  tiie  way  of  doing  business.^  however 
desperate;  and  finds  every  body  caacr  to  trust 
him.  He  relies  on  chances  wliicii  arc  a  iiundred 
to  one  against  him;  and  his  very  hardihood  ob- 
tains for  liim  considoiation  and  credit.  His 
adventure  is  put  to  sea;  lie  hopes  to  enter  a 
closely  blockaded  port,  or,  by  souic  miracu- 
lous accident,  to  make  money  where  all  others 
have  lost  it.    If  the  issue  is  against  him,  he 
calls  his  creditors  together,  rather  with  a  sort 
of  pride,  for  it  proves  that  he  has  been  doing 
business,  than  with  any  feeling  of  humiliation, 
and  tells  them,  what  they  might  have  known 
before — that  be  is  ruioed,  and  has  nothing  to 


pay  them;  asks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  a!  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
release  from  them,  and  is  exceedingly  offended'  formed,  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  some  have  con- 


if  they  hesitate  or  require  any  explanations  of 
his  proceedings  and  expenditures — his  property 
and  his  losses.  Fairly  cut  loose  from  his  debts, 
he  sets  out  for  new  experiments  and  adven- 
tures of  the  same  character.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should,  against  all  reason  and  experi- 
ence, succeed  in  his  enterprize,  although  by  a 
prodigy,  and  without  an  atom  of  knowledge, 
foresight  or  skill,  he,  at  once,  becomes  a  great 
merchant;  he  is  an  important  man  on  'change; 
is  regarded  with  peculiar  deference;  his  ac- 
quaintance and  business  are  eagerly  sought; 
his  credit  has  no  bounds,  in  banks  and  out  of 
banks;  he  borrows  and  buys  at  his  pleasure; 
and,  after  a  brilliant  run  of  a  few  years,  per- 
haps a  few  months,  he  falls  into  irretrievable 
ruin,  brought  on  by  the  encouragement  of  his 
first  success,  the  importance  and  flattery  he 
derived  from  it,  and  as  the  inevitable,  although 
procrastinated,  result  of  ignorance  and  incapa- 
city in  the  business  he  was  engaged  in. 

I  consider,  then,  this  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  want  of  elevation  in  the  character  of  an 
American  merchant — that  men  assume  it,  who 
are  utterly  unqualified  for  its  high  offices,  by 
their  general  education,  by  their  particular 
education,  by  the  knowledge  and  acquirements 
which  are  indispensable  to  command  respect, 
and  obtain  a  continued  and  honourable  sue 
cess. 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 
Opinion  of  Justice  BI'Lean,  delivered  January 

Term,  1832. 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  vs.    The  State  of  Georgia 

(Continued  from  page  194  ) 

The  name  of  the  state  of  Georgia  is  used 
in  this  case,  because  such  was  the  designa 
tion  given  to  the  cause  in  the  state  court. 
No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  state,  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  party 
to  the  cause.  The  form  of  the  prosecution 
here,  must  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  state 
court;  but  so  far  as  the  name  of  the  state  is 
used,  it  is  matter  of  form.  Under  a  rule  of 
this  court,  notice  was  given  to  the  governor 
and  attorney-general  of  the  state,  because  it 
is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  of 
the  state  are  executed. 

In  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  Union,  the  name  of  the  United 
States  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  Whether 
the  prosecution  be  under  a  federal  or  state 
law,  the  defendant  has  a  fight  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Can  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  power  of 
congress  to  pass  the  law,  under  whicii  juris- 
diction is  taken  in  this  case?  Since  its  pas- 
sage, in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  nine, 
it  has  been  sanctioned  by  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  decisions  in  this  court,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  state  tribunals,  with  perijaps  a 
solitary  exception:  and,  whenever  the  attention 
of  the  national  legislature  has  been  called  to 
the  subject,  their  sanction  lias  been  given  to 
the  law  by  so  large  a  majority,  as  to  approach 
almost  to  unanimity. 

Of  the  policy  of  this  act  there  can  be  aa  lit- 
tle doubt  as  of  tiie  right  of  congress  to  pass  it. 


tended,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
nor,  as  others,  by  the  states;  but  by  a  combined 
power,  exercised  by  the  people,  through  their 
delegates,  limited  in  their  sanctions  to  the  re- 
spective states. 

Had  the  constitution  emanated  from  the 
people,  and  the  states  had  been  referred  to, 
merely  as  convenient  districts,  by  which  the 
public  expression  could  be  ascertained,  the 
popular  vote  throughout  the  Union  would  have 
been  the  only  rule  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  course  was  not  pursued;  and, 
in  this  fact,  it  clearly  appears,  that  our  funda- 
mental law  was  not  formed,  exclusively,  by  the 
popular  sufl'rage  of  the  people. 

The  vote  of  the  people  was  limited  to  the 
respective  states  in  which  they  resided.  So 
that  it  appears  there  was  an  expression  of  po- 
pular suff"rage  and  state  sanction,  most  happily 
united  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Union. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist, 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground 
for  any  difference  as  to  certain  powers  con- 
ferred by  it. 

Three  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment were  established;  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial.  These  branches  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  any  free  government, 
and  that  they  should  possess  powers,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  co-extensive  with  each 
other. 

If  the  executive  have  not  powei's  which  will 
enable  him  to  execute  the  functions  of  his  of- 
fice, the  system  is  essentially  defective;  as 
those  duties  must,  in  such  case,  be  discharged 
by  one  of  the  other  branches.  This  would  de- 
stroy that  balance  which  is  admitted  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  free  government,  by 
the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
the  present  day. 

It  is  not  less  important  that  the  legislative 
power  should  be  exercised  by  the  appropriate 
branch  of  the  government,  than  that  tlie  execu- 
tive duties  should  devolve  upon  the  proper 
functionary.  And,  if  tlie  judicial  power  fall 
short  of  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  existence  of  the  federal  government  is  at 
an  end. 

It  is  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain,  that 
tlie  national  legislature  enact  laws,  if  those 
laws  are  to  remain  upon  the  statute  book  n:- 
monuments  of  the  imbecility  of  the  national 
power.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  executive  is 
called  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
if  he  have  no  power  to  aid  in  their  enforce- 
ment. 

Such  weakness  and  folly  are,  in  no  degree, 
chargeable  to  the  distinguished  men  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  constitution  was 
formed.  The  powers  given,  it  is  true,  are  li- 
mited; and  no  powers,  which  are  not  express- 
ly given,  can  be  exercised  by  tlie  federal  go- 
vernment; but,  w  here  given,  they  are  supreme. 
Within  the  sphere  allotted  to  them,  the  co-or- 
dinate branches  of  ihe  general  government  re- 
volve, unobstructed  by  any  legitimate  exercise 
of  power  by  the  state  governments.  The 
powers  exclusively  given  to  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  are  limitations  upon  the  state  authorities. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  these  limitations, 
the  states  are  supreme;  and  their  sovereignty 
can  be  no  more  invaded  by  the  action  of  the 
general  government,  than  the  action  of  the 
state  governments  can  arrest,  or  obstruct,  the 
course  of  the  national  power. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  ofj 
the  constitution,  it  is  declared  that  "  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equi- 
ty, arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority." 

Having  shown  that  a  writ  of  error  will  lie 
in  this  case,  and  that  the  record  has  been  duly 
certified,  the  next  inquiry  thut  arises  is,  what 
are  the  acts  of  the  United  States  which  relate 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  the  acts  of  Geor- 
gia; and  were  these  acts  of  the  United  States 
sanctioned  by  the  federal  constitution? 

Among  the  enumerated  powers  of  congress, 
contained  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution,  it  is  declared  "  that 
congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
Indian  tribes."  By  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, which  were  adopted  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  it 
was  provided  "  that  the  United  States,  in  con 
gress  assembled,  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  al- 
loy and  value  of  coin,  struck  by  their  own  au- 
thority, or  by  that  of  the  respective  states;  fix- 
ing the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  United  States;  regulating  the 
trade  and  management  of  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  states: 
Provided,  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state, 
within  its  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated. 

As  early  as  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  congress  took  into 
their  consideration  the  subject  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. The  Indian  country  was  divided  into 
three  departments,  and  the  superintendence  of 
each  was  committed  to  commissioners,  who 
were  authorised  to  hold  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, make  disbursements  of  money  for  their 
use,  and  to  discharge  various  duties,  designed 
to  preserve  peace  and  cultivate  a  friendly  feel- 
ing with  them  towards  the  colonies.  No  per- 
son was  permitted  to  trade  with  them  without 
a  license  from  one  or  more  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  respective  departments. 

In  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  it  was  "Resolved,  that  the  commissioners 
of  Indian  affairs  in  the  middle  department,  or 
any  one  of  them,  be  desired  to  employ,  for 
reasonable  salaries,  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
to  reside  among  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  Christian  religion;  a  school- 
master, to  teach  their  youth  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  also  a  blacksmith,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Indians."  'I'he  general  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  continued  to  be  ma- 
naged under  the  superintendence  of  the  con- 
tinental congress. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1785, 
the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  formed,  which  was 
the  first  treaty  made  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians.   The   commissioners  of  the  United 


States  were  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
executives  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  order  that  each 
might  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  attend 
the  treaty,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  no  pow- 
er to  act  on  the  occasion. 

In  this  treaty  it  is  stipulated  that  "the  com- 
missioners plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled,  give  peace  to  all  the 
Cherokees,  and  receive  them  into  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  following  conditions:" 

1.  The  Cherokees  to  restore  all  prisoners 
and  property  taken  during  the  war. 

2.  The  United  States  to  restore  to  the 
Cherokees  all  prisoners. 

3.  The  Cherokees  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever. 

4.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Chero- 
kees and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  was 
agreed  to  as  designated. 

5.  If  any  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  in- 
trude upon  the  land  "allotted"  to  the  Indians 
or,  being  settled  on  it,  shall  refuse  to  remove 
within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  he  forfeits  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Indians  were  at  liberty  to  pun- 
ish him  as  they  might  think  proper. 

6.  The  Indians  are  bound  to  deliver  up  to 
the  United  States  any  Indian  who  shall  com- 
mit robbery,  or  other  capital  crime,  on  a  white 
person  living  with  their  protection. 

7.  If  the  same  offence  be  committed  on  an 
Indian  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
is  to  be  punished. 

8.  It  is  understood  that  the  punishment 
of  the  innocent,  under  the  idea  of  retaliation, 
is  unjust,  and  shall  not  be  practised  on  either 
side,  except  where  there  is  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  this  treaty;  and  then  it  shall  be  pre- 
ceded, first,  by  a  demand  of  justice;  and,  if 
refused,  then  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

12.  That  the  Indians  may  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting their  interests,  they  shall  have  a  right 
to  send  a  deputy  of  their  choice,  whenever 
they  think  fit,  to  congress. 

The  treaty  of  Holston  was  entered  into 
with  the  same  people,  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

This  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the 
Cherokees  again  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  engaged 
to  hold  no  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  in- 
dividual state,  or  with  individuals  of  any 
state.  Prisoners  were  agreed  to  be  delivered 
up  on  both  sides;  a  new  Indian  boundary  was 
fixed;  and  a  cession  of  land  made  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  con- 
sideration. 

A  free,  unmolested  road  was  agreed  to  be 
given  through  the  Indian  lands,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  United  States  should  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their  trade, 
and  a  solemn  guarantee  of  their  land,  not 
ceded,  was  made. — A  similar  provision  was 
made,  as  to  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
as  to  all  persons  who  might  enter  the  Indian 
territory,  as  was  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell.    Also,  that  reprisal  or  retaliation 


shall  not  be  committed,  until  satisfaction  shall 
have  been  demanded  of  the  aggressor. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  August,  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  an  ordinance  for  the 
regulation  of  Indian  affairs  was  adopted;  which 
repealed  the  former  system. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  ano- 
ther treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokees,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  Holston.  And  on  the  plains  of  Tel- 
lico,  on  the  second  of  October,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  Cherokees,  in 
another  treaty,  agreed  to  give  a  right  of  way, 
in  a  certain  direction,  over  their  lands. 
Other  engagements  were  also  entered  into, 
which  need  not  be  referred  to. 

Various  other  treaties  were  made  by  the 
United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by 
which,  among  other  arrangements,  cessions  of 
territory  were  procured  and  boundaries  agreed 
on. 

In  a  treaty  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  a  distinct  wish  is  expressed  by  the 
Cherokees,  to  assume  a  more  regular  form  of 
government,  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  United  States.  By  a  treaty  held  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Februa- 
ry, eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  a  reserva- 
tion of  land  is  made  by  the  Cherokees  for  a 
school  fund,  which  was  to  be  surveyed  and  sold 
by  the  United  Stales  for  that  purpose.  And 
it  was  agreed,  that  all  white  persons,  who  had 
intruded  on  the  Indian  lands,  should  be  re- 
moved. 

To  give  eflfect  to  various  treaties  with  this 
people,  the  power  of  the  executive  has  fre- 
quently been  exercised;  and  at  one  time,  Gen. 
Washington  expressed  a  firm  determination 
to  resort  to  military  force,  to  remove  intru- 
ders from  the  Indian  territories. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  congress  passed  an  act  to  regu- 
late trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers. 

In  this  act,  it  is  provided,  that  any  citizen 
or  resident  in  the  United  States,  who  shall 
enter  into  the  Indian  lands  to  hunt,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  without  a  license,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  if  any 
person  shall  attempt  to  survey,  or  actually  sur- 
vey, the  Indian  lands,  he  shall  be  liable  to  for- 
feit a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  No  person  is  permitted  to  reside  as 
a  trader  within  the  Indian  boundaries,  without 
a  license  or  permit.  All  persons  are  prohi- 
bited, under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  purchasing 
the  Indian  lands;  and  all  such  purchases  are 
declared  to  be  void.  And  it  is  made  lawful 
for  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  to 
arrest  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

By  the  seventeenth  section,  it  is  provided, 
that  the  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
"  prevent  any  trade  or  intercourse  with  In- 
dians living  on  lands  surrounded  by  settle- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
and  being  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  individual  states;  or  the  unmolested 
use  of  a  road,  from  Washington  district  to  Me- 
re district,  or  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee from  keeping  in  repair  said  road." 
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Nor  was  the  act  to  be  so  construed  as  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  travelling  from  Knoxville 
to  Price's  settlement,  provided  they  shall  tra- 
vel in  the  track  or  path  which  is  usually  tra- 
velled, and  the  Indians  do  not  object;  but  if 
they  object,  then  all  travel  on  this  road  to  be 
prohibited,  after  proclamation  by  the  president, 
under  the  penalties  provided  in  the  act. 

Several  acts,  having  the  same  objects  in 
view,  were  passed  prior  to  this  one;  but  as 
they  were  repealed  either  before,  or  by  the 
act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  their  provi- 
sions need  not  be  specially  noticed. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
HUME  THE  HISTORIAN. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the 
death-bed  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume, 
is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Christian  Observer.  'I'he  degree  of  credit 
with  which  it  will  be  received  by  different  per- 
sons, will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  their 
different  temperaments;  but  we  perceive  no 
good  reason  for  disbelieving  it,  and  the  infer- 
ence drawn  in  favour  of  its  validity  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  never  been  contradicted., 
seems  to  us  reasonable  and  fair. 

I  enclose  a  passage  relative  to  the  death- 
bed of  Hume  the  historian,  which  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper, 
and  which  I  am  not  aware  was  ever  contra- 
dicted. Adam  Smith's  well  known  narrative 
of  Hume's  last  hours  has  been  often  cited  to 
prove  how  calmly  and  philosophically  an  infi- 
del can  die;  but,  if  the  inclosed  account  be  cor- 
rect, very  different  was  the  picture.  I  copy 
it  as  I  find  it,  thinking  it  possible  that  some 
of  your  numerous  readers  may  be  able  to  cast 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  If  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  following  statement  are  not  au- 
thentic, they  ought  to  be  disproved  before 
tradition  is  too  remote;  if  authentic,  they 
are  of  considerable  importance  on  account 
of  the  religious  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  popular  narrative;  just  as  was  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  death-bed  of  Voltaire,  which, 
to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  well-proved  facts,  in- 
fidel writers  maintain  was  calm  and  philoso- 
phical:   The  following  is  the  story: 

"  About  the  end  of  177G,  a  few  months 
after  the  historian's  death,  a  respectable 
looking  woman,  dressed  in  black,  came  into 
the  Haddington  stage  coach  while  passing 
through  Edinburgh. 

"  The  conversation  among  the  passengers 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes, 
was  speedily  resumed,  which  the  lady  soon 
found  to  be  regarding  the  state  of  mind  jjcr- 
sons  were  in  at  the  prospect  of  death.  One 
gentleman  argued  that  a  real  Christian  was 
more  likely  to  view  tiic  approach  of  death 
with  composure,  than  he  who  had  looked 
upon  religion  as  unworthy  his  notice.  Ano- 
ther (an  English  gentleman)  insisted  that  an 
infidel  could  look  to  his  end  with  as  much 
complacency  and  peace  of  mind  as  the  best 
Christian  in  the  land.  This  being  denied  by 
his  opponent,  he  made  him  consider  the  death 
of  his  countryman  David  Hume,  who  was  am 
acknowledged  infidel,  and  yet  died  not  only 
happy  and  tranquil,  but  even  spoke  of  his 


dissolution  with  a  degree  of  gaiety  and  hu- 
mour. The  lady  who  had  lately  joined  them 
turned  round  to  the  last  speaker  and  said, 
'  Sir,  this  is  all  you  know  about  it:  I  could 
tell  you  another  tale.'  '  Madam,'  replied  the 
gentleman,  '  I  presume  I  have  as  good  infor- 
mation as  you  can  have  on  this  subject,  and  I 
believe  that  what  I  have  asserted  regarding 
Mr.  Hume  has  never  before  been  called  in 
question.'  The  lady  continued:  '  Sir,  I  was 
Mr.  Hume's  housekeeper  for  many  years,  and 
was  with  him  in  his  last  moments;  and  the 
mourning  I  now  wear  was  a  present  from  his 
relatives  for  my  attention  to  him  on  his 
death-bed;  and  happy  would  I  have  been,  if 
I  could  have  borne  my  testimony  to  the  mis- 
taken opinion  that  has  gone  abroad  of  his 
peaceful  and  composed  end.  I  have,  sir,  ne- 
ver till  this  hour,  opened  my  mouth  on  this 
subject;  but  I  think  it  a  pity  the  world  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 
It  is  true,  sir,  that  when  Mr.  Hume's  friends 
were  with  him,  he  was  cheerful,  and  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  about  his  approaching 
fate ;  nay,  frequently  spoke  of  it  to  them  in 
a  jocular  and  playful  way;  but  when  he  was 
alone,  the  scene  was  very  different:  he  was 
any  thing  but  composed;  his  mental  agita- 
tion was  so  great  at  times  as  to  occasion  his 
whole  bed  to  shake.  He  would  not  allow 
the  candles  to  be  put  out  during  the  night, 
nor  would  he  be  left  alone  for  a  minute.  I 
had  always  to  ring  the  bell  for  one  of  the  ser- 
vants to  be  in  the  room,  before  he  would  al- 
low me  to  leave  it.  He  struggled  hard  to 
appear  composed  even  before  me;  but  to  one 
who  attended  his  bed-side  for  so  many  days 
and  nights,  and  witnessed  his  disturbed  sleeps 
and  still  more  disturbed  wakings;  who  fre- 
quently heard  his  involuntary  breathings  of 
remorse  and  frightful  startings;  it  was  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  determine  that  all  was  not 
right  within.  This  continued  and  increased 
until  he  became  insensible.  I  hope  in  God 
I  shall  never  witness  a  similar  scene.' 

"  I  leave  your  readers  to  weigh  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  narrative;  for  myself  I  see  nothing 
unlikely  in  it ;  for  a  man  who  had  exerted  all 
his  talents  to  deprive  mankind  of  their  dear- 
est hopes,  and  only  consolation  in  the  day  of 
trial  and  the  hour  of  death,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  suQer  remorse  in  his  dying  hour; 
and  the  alleged  narrator  of  the  circumstance, 
who  states  herself  to  have  been  his  house- 
keeper, is  aflinncd  to  have  made  the  declara- 
tion on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  from  regard 
to  truth,  and  by  no  means  from  any  pique  or 
dislike  towards  Mr.  Hume  or  his  family. 
Some  of  your  northern  readers  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  inform  me  who  was  Mr.  Hume's 
housekeeper  at  the  time  of  his  deatii,  and 
whether  there  is  any  proof  in  writing,  memo- 
ry, or  tradition,  to  the  effect  of  her  alleged 
statement. 

We  are  too  apt  to  accuse  Providence  wlicn  great 
afllictions  fall  upon  us;  wo  rebel  against  the  will  of 
Heaven;  forgetting  tliat,  by  temporal  calamities,  God 
calls  itx  to  himself.  We  should,  then,  pray  to  Him, 
not  to  deliver  >is  Irom  our  sufferings;  but  (since  it  is 
/lis  trill  that  wo  should  suffer)  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  sanctify  our  afflictions  to  us,  and  give  us  patience 
and  strength  under  thein.  Fenelon. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

On  the  4th  ult.  two  meetings  were  held  at 
Uxbridge,  in  the  Town-hall, — one  at  twelve 
o'clock  for  the  gentry,  at  which  a  magistrate 
presided;  the  other  in  the  evening,  which 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

A  large  meeting  has  been  held  at  Kensing- 
ton, the  requisition  for  which  was  signed  by 
the  magistrates  and  county  bailiffs. 

On  the  1 4th  a  large  and  respectable  meet- 
ing was  held  of  the  most  influential  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peckham,  in  the 
Friends'  meeting-house:  a  clergyman  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  business. 

At  Dover  a  society  has  been  formed  now 
in  active  co-operation  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  to  which  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  member  of  parliament  have 
contributed;  the  archbishop  has  also  forward- 
ed lOZ.  to  the  Parent  Society. 

On  the  1st  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Worcester.  The  bishop  of  Rochester, 
patron,  four  prebends,  six  clergymen,  five 
magistrates,  all  the  dissenting  ministers,  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  many  other  influ- 
ential persons  are  favourable.  64  persons 
signed  the  constitution. 

At  Rochester  a  meeting  was  held.  A  ma- 
gistrate of  the  highest  respectability  took  the 
chair,  and  has  become  a  powerful  advocate  in 
the  cause. 

At  each  of  the  foregoing  places  an  auxi- 
liary society  has  been  formed. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Lately  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  at 
York,  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house:  hun- 
dreds went  away  unable  to  obtain  entrance. 

Oh  the  30th,  two  meetings  were  held  at 
Bath;  70  persons  signed  the  constitution. 
This  very  important  society  was  originated 
by  a  benevolent  lady  named  Ames,  sister  to 
the  mayor  of  Bath. 

On  the  31st  a  meeting  was  held  at  Bristol, 
where  several  have  previously  been  held. 

Two  meetings  were  lately  held  at  Bedford- 
row  chapel,  the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel  in  the 
chair,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  at  Halloway  on 
the  30th,  the  vicar  of  Islington  in  the  chair. 
Fifty  persons  signed  the  constitution. 

Last  evening  a  meeting  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  persons  was  held  in  the  Bri- 
tisii  and  foreign  school-room,  Church  street, 
Islington,  the  vicar  in  tiie  chair.  It  was  for- 
cibly addressed  by  several  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  the  solicitor  general  for  Ireland, 
and  the  parochial  and  dissenting  ministers. 
It  was  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  20th,  to  a 
more  commodious  building  in  the  Liverpool- 
road. 

So  general  is  the  feeling  of  interest  and 
the  demand  for  assistance,  in  forming  socie- 
ties throughout  the  country,  that  the  commit- 
tee ardently  desire  to  be  in  possession  of 
funds  which  would  enable  them  to  engage,  at 
least,  one  agent  to  go  througli  the  kingdom, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  calamity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  vi- 
sit our  land,  is  spreading,  and  thus  war  against 
the  common  enemy,  ardent  spirits,  more  de- 
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structive  than  the  sword.  So  indispensable  and 
deeply  important  are  funds,  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  expended  upwards 
of  200Z.;  and  if  the  committee  was  supported 
by  funds  in  proportion  to  the  wide  field  of 
labour  it  has  opened,  it  would  immediately 
engage  several  agents  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  proclaim  the  peace  which  temperance 
societies  lead  to,  and  become  the  means  of 
greatly  reducing  the  expense  occasioned  by 
pauperism,  crime,  and  disease,  produced  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

London,  Fehruaj-y  14,  1832, 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.    Psalm  36.  1. 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  up  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word. 

What  more  can  he  say,  than  to  you  he  hath  said, 
You,  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled. 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  O,  be  not  dismay'd ! 

I — I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid  : — 
I'll  strengthen  tliee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 

Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

When  through  the  deep  waters  I  cause  thee  to  go. 
The  rivers  of  woe  shall  not  thee  overflow:  — 

For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless, 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress. 

When  through  fiery  trials  thy  pathway  shall  be. 
My  grace,  all-sufficient,  shall  be  thy  supply; 

The  flame  shall  not  hurt  thee, — I  only  design 
Thy  dross  to  consume,  and  thy  gold  to  refine. 

The  soul  that  to  Jesus  hath  fled  for  repose. 
He  will  not — lie  will  not  desert  to  his  foes. 

That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavour  to  shake, 
He'll  never — no  never — no  never  forsake." 


FOURTH  MONTH,  1,  1833. 


We  have  made  copious  extracts  for  our  pa- 
per of  to-day,  from  a  discourse  on  commercial 
integrity,  delivered  by  Judge  Hopkinson  be- 
fore the  Mercantile  Library  Company.  The 
reflections  which  it  contains  are  just  and 
striking,  and  particularly  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  our  young  men.  Judge  Hopkinson's 
argument  would  have  been  still  more  impres- 
sive, had  he  made  greater  use  of  the  prohibi- 
tions and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  placed 
commercial  integrity  upon  its  true  ground,  of 
duty  to  God  as  well  as  to  man.  His  discourse 
is,  nevertheless,  highly  eloquent  and  forcible, 
and  conveys  admonition  no  less  needful  to  the 
members  of  our  own  self-denying  profession, 
than  to  the  men  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  inroads  which  a  spirit  of  wild  specula- 
tion— the  desire  of  sudden  riches — the  ambi- 
tion of  living  in  splendid  mansions,  and  the 
contempt  of  regular  industry  and  frugality, 
have  made  in  our  Society,  are  truly  alarming. 
They  do  not  merely  infatuate  a  few  young 
men,  rash  and  inexperienced,  who  soon  learn 
by  its  bitter  fruits  the  deceitfulness  of  the  de- 
lirium. Their  most  serious  effects — those,  per- 
haps, which  are  the  most  to  be  deplored,  are, 
in  lowering  the  lone  of  moral  feeling  through- 
out the  Society  at  large.  The  vice  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  loses  by  degrees  tiie  hide- 
1  ousness  of  its  features.  We  no  longer  re- 
I  gard  the  career  of  wild  and  reckless  adventure 


with  the  indignation  which  it  excited  when  in- 
stances but  seldom  occurred.  The  successful 
individual  is  caressed  and  flattered,  and  he 
who  draws  the  blanks  in  this  lottery  of  specu- 
lation, soon  regains  his  former  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  his  acquaintance. 

We  know  how  difficult  and  delicate  a  mat- 
ter it  is  to  admonish  men  in  business  of  the 
dangers  they  may  be  rushing  upon.  In  those 
cases  where  the  advice  is  most  needed,  it  is 
generally  the  worst  received,  The  spirit  iij 
which  the  counsel  is  given  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood. There  is  danger  also  to  the  ad- 
viser, lest  he  gain  a  habit  of  prying  into  the 
affairs  of  others,  more  curiously  than  is  re- 
quired by  Christian  sympathy,  or  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  propriety  of  social  intercourse.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  church  to  the  station 
of  overseers,  and  who  are  truly  anointed  for 
the  office,  to  seek  out,  and  to  endeavour  to 
save  from  the  effects  of  their  imprudence,  the 
uncalculating  youth  who  rush  before  they  are 
prepared  for  the  struggle  into  the  great  arena 
of  the  busy  world.  What  a  blessing  to  Socie- 
ty is  a  sympathising,  vigilant,  honest,  and  clean 
handed  overseer  !  one  who  feels  his  station  to 
be  that  of  a  watchman  over  the  flock — who 
dreads  lest  he  slumber  at  his  post — dreads 
still  more  I5st  he  become  himself  a  reproach 
to  Society,  and  who,  as  he  knows  not  what  vice 
or  what  folly  or  inconsistency  he  may  next  be 
required  to  rebuke,  feels  on  that  account  a 
deep  solicitude  that  his  own  conduct  may  be 
in  all  things  blameless! 

How  often  has  the  giddy  and  presumptuous 
career  of  youth  been  arrested  by  the  timely 
admonition  of  such  a  man  !  How  constantly 
is  the  exercise  of  this  paternal  care  required, 
to  remind  the  trader  of  those  fundamental 
maxims  of  prudence,  to  forget  which,  is  to 
commit  one's  self  without  a  compass  to  the 
winds  and  the  waves  ! 


state  could  be  roused  to  remonstrate  with  th® 
legislature  against  the  passage  of  this  act- 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  the  blacks 
discontented  and  dangerous,  than  by  enacting 
oppressive  and  cruel  laws  against  them. 
When  the  people  are  once  accustomed  to  ty- 
ranny of  any  kind,  and  against  any  individuals, 
they  acquire  a  lust  of  power  which  grati- 
fies  itself  by  oppressing  whatever  next  be- 
comes offensive  and  unpopular;  the  govern- 
ment ceases  to  be  one  of  regulated  order  and 
subordination,  and  the  foundation  is  already 
laid  for  that  despotism  of  the  one  which  is 
sure  to  succeed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  many. 

FRIENDS'  FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

We  have  noticed  heretofore  the  two  first  volumes 
of  this  work,  published  by  Thomas  Kite  ;  it  is  now 
continued  by  Nathan  Kite,  who  has  recently  issued 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  series.  The  third 
contains  the  commencement  of  "  Memoirs  of  George 
Whitehead,"  by  Samuel  Tuke  ;  the  fourth  the  conclu- 
sion of  "  Memoirs  of  George  Whitehead,"  and  also 
"An  Account  of  theConvinccment, Exercises,  Services, 
and  Travels  of  that  ancient  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Ri- 
chard Davies."  We  cordiallyrecoramend  these  volumes 
to  the  patronage  of  Friends. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  Nathan  Kite 
has  removed  his  book  store  to  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  new  building  recently  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of"The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America," 
in  North  Fourth,  above  Arch  street. 


The  public  attention,  we  trust,  will  be  called 
to  a  bill  now  before  the  legislature  for  cur 
tailing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
of  colour.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional,  both  as  re 
gards  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  It  subjects 
all  the  people  of  colour  to  an  odious  and  vex- 
atious registry,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  speculators  in  human 
flesh  from  the  south;  for  it  will  throw  the 
burthen  of  proof  upon  the  suspected  slave  and 
not  upon  his  claimant:  all  who  cannot  be  found 
in  the  register  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  and 
punished  as  vagrants.  The  first  person  who 
chooses  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  va- 
grant as  a  slave,  will  therefore  be  favoured  as 
far  as  legal  presumption  can  go,  and  the  law 
will,  if  enacted,  be  the  means  of  returning  in 
to  a  bondage  more  hopeless  and  cruel  than 
ever,  hundreds  of  refugees,  who  now  live 
peacefully  and  industriously  amongst  us.  The 
law  imposes  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  harbour 
ing  any  coloured  person  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  register,  and  thus  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  this  much  injured  race  will  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  a  careless  or  an  unprincipled 
assessor. 

We  wish  that  our  friends  throughout  the 


Married  on  third  day  the  third  inst.,  at  Friends' 
Meeting  House  for  the  Northern  District,  Philadelphia, 
Robert  R.  Levick,  to  Hannah  M.  Jefferson,  both  of 
this  place. 

Depajtedthis  life  on  the  morning  of  the  I3th  ult. 
at  GeorgeTerreirs,  in  Caroline  county,  Va.,  Joseph 
Terrell,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age;  the  interment 
took  place  the  day  following,  at  Friends'  meeting 
house,  at  Golansville,  near  his  residence,  attended  by 
many  of  his  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours,  a  feel- 
ing of  solemnity  being  prevalent.  In  that  meeting, 
and  as  a  member  of  Cedar  Creek  monthly  meeting, 
he  long  filled  the  stations  of  overseer  and  cider,  with 
dignity  and  propriety,  watching  over  the  members, 
as  well  as  himself,  for  good.  Having  lived  an  ex- 
ample of  piety,  and  virtue,  he  appeared  of  latter 
time,  in  good  degree  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  world 
as  believing  the  work  assigned  him  here  below  was 
nearly  accomplished,  and  he  signified  to  a  friend  that 
he  dreaded  not  the  terrors  of  death,  but  felt  prepared 
to  obey  its  awful  mandate,  whenever  it  pleased  the 
Most  High  to  call  him  away  from  time,  looking  be- 
yond its  vanities  to  that  peaceful  habitation,  and 
quiet  resting  place,  where,  we  doubt  not,  his  purified 
spirit  has,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
been  permitted  to  join  the  just  in  all  generations,  in 
ascribing  glory,  and  honour,  salvation,  and  strength, 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever. 


ERRATA. 

The  Indian  name  of  B.  S.  Calvin,  and  its  significa- 
tion, were  both  improperly  spelled  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Friend,  perhaps  owing  to  my  careless  mode  of 
forming  the  letters.  It  should  have  been  Scha-wus- 
kheh-ung,  or  Wilted  Grass.  No  combination  of  letters 
can  convey  to  an  English  ear  the  peculiar  guttural 
pronunciation  which  the  Delawares  give  to  the  last 
two  syllables  of  this  word. 

Edge  Billock  should  have  been  Edge  Pillock. 

Verus. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Committee  to 
superintend  the  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
will  be  held  at  the  Arch  street  Meeting  house, 
on  6th  day  the  13lh  inst.  at  half  past  7  o'clock, 
in  the  evening.  Wji.  Evans,  Clerk* 
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Sound  sceiptukal  views  of  early  friends 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

To  make  way  for  other  matter,  the  extracts 
marked  for  citation  under  the  above  head, 
and  commenced  in  vol.  4th,  were  intermitted 
after  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume, 
page  6.  It  is  now  proposed  to  complete 
them  according  to  the  original  design. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  John  Butcher,  at 
Grace-Church  street,  March  11,  1693. 

"  The  end  of  our  preaching  to  you  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  liglit  within,  is,  that  you  might 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  he  doth 
appear  nigh  to  you.  He  is  come  nigh  to  the 
children  of  men  in  our  age,  that  is,  by  his 
light,  grace,  spirit,  and  truth,  whereby  he 
doth  appear  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
Thus  our  preaching  of  him  doth  agree  with 
his  own  testimony,  '  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world;'  and  he  doth  exhort  all  that  they  should 
so  believe  in  him.  '  Believe  in  the  light,' 
says  he,  '  that  vou  may  be  the  children  of  the 
light.' 

"  What  is  a  child  of  light  1  He  is  such  an 
one  as,  by  the  operation  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  hath  known  a  being  turned — turned 
from  what  ?  '  From  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  the  power  of 
the  living  God.'  And  for  this  we  do  labour, 
according  to  our  ability,  which  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  give  to  us,  that  people  may  be 
turned  from  darkness  to  light;  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  explanatory,  '  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  the  power  of  the  living 
God;'  so  that  it  doth  appear,  people  have 
been  under  the  power  of  Satan,  the  evil  one 
that  is  called  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air.'  He  hath  a  rule  and  a  government — 
but  in  whom?  'In  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience.' 

"  Now  the  labour  of  those  ministers  that 
were  in  the  days  of  old,  who  were  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  and  '  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom,'  they  being  such  ministers  as  were 
of  Christ's  own  making,  their  labour  was  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  tlie  power  of  the  living 
God;  that  they  might  be  turned  from  that 
evil  power  and  spirit  which  rules  and  works 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience, 
who  rebel  against  the  light  that  shines  in 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  For  '  the  man 
of  sin'  and  worker  of  iniquity  hatii  such  a 
power;  and  we  all  have  been  in  captivity  to 
him;  we  have  all  been  in  bondage  to  sin  and 
Satan,  which  God  knew,  and  tlie  apostle  takes 
notice  of  it;  saith  he,  '  God  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin.'  Wc  have  all  been  under  the 
power  of  the  wicked  one.  For  what  end 
hath  God  concluded  all  under  sin?  for  what 
end  is  it  ?  that  wc  might  be  destroyed  ?  No  ! 
God,  through  Christ  the  dear  Son  of  his  love, 
hath  extended  to  you  the  day  of  visitation, 
that  you  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  life 
and  salvation. 

"  But  wherein  may  we  come  to  this  know- 
ledge ?  It  is  in  that  way  which  God  hatii  or- 
dained ;  even  by  Christ,  who  is  the  way  to 
God.    Christ  Jesus,  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 


he  is  the  blessed  Mediator  and  way  to  God 
again.  What  is  God's  end  in  concluding  all 
under  sin?  Was  it  that  he  might  destroy  all 
the  children  of  men,  that  are  the  workman- 
ship of  his  hands,  that  he  hath  endued  with 
rational  and  immortal  souls?  Was  it  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  ?  No,  but  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all.  God's  end  in  first 
making  and  creating  of  us  was,  that  we  might 
live  to  his  honour;  and  that  we  might  so  live 
in  this  world,  that  when  we  die,  we  might 
obtain  a  life  that  shall  never  die,  and  attain 
to  the  possession  of  the  '  inheritance  amongst 
the  saints  in  light,'  which  Christ  by  his  pre- 
cious blood  hath  purchased  for  all  them  that 
love  him,  and  give  up  themselves  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  him. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  the  mercy  of  God  ap- 

trs  so  great  to  all,  in  and  through  Christ 
us,  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  who 
is  the  only  way;  and,  as  my  friend  observed 
that  spake  before  me,  we  have  not  another 
way;  nor  is  there  '  any  other  name  under  hea- 
ven, by  vvhich  we  can  be  saved,  and  obtain 
eternal  life.'  The  apostle  refers  this  to  the 
name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Well;  if  so  be  that  it  is  only  by  the  power 
of  Christ  that  we  must  know  salvation,  where 
is  it  that  we  must  attain  it?  Wl^jt  shall  we 
do  to  be  made  partakers  of  it,  and  be  saved 
from  the  wrath  of  God  which  shall  come  upon 
the  workers  of  iniquity?  for  it  is  said,  '  the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God.' 

"  People  hope  to  escape  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  everlasting  misery  hy  Christ, 
whilst  they  neglect  to  improve  the  present 
time  that  is  afforded  to  them  to  obtain  salva- 
tion. Christ  is  come  to  redeem  us,  that  we 
may  know  redemption  by  him — from  what  ? 
From  sin:  for  pollution  and  defilement  by  sin 
is  the  cause  why  people,  notwithstanding  all 
their  names  and  professions  of  religion,  still 
lie  under  a  secret  condemnation  in  their  own 
hearts.  If  a  man  should  hold  such  a  profes- 
sion that  none  could  charge  him,  none  con- 
demn him;  yet  if  he  meet  with  secret  con- 
demnation, though  all  should  speak  well  of 
him;  if  his  own  conscience  condemn  him,  he 
would  not  have  any  true  peace  or  satisfaction 
in  his  own  mind;  for  tlie  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  is  more  to  him  tlian  all  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  the  world. 

"  The  ligiit  of  Christ,  if  you  incline  your 
minds  to  obey  it,  what  will  be  the  eflcct  of 
it?  This  liglit  or  spirit  of  grace  and  truth, 
wiiich  is  all  one,  is  suflicicnt  to  save  and  de- 
liver you  out  of  the  temptations  and  snares  of 
the  wicked  one;  for  we  may  every  day  while 
wc  arc  here,  meet  with  trials  and  temptations 
of  one  kind  or  other.  What  shall  a  man  do 
that  he  may  be  preserved  from  the  evil  of  the 
world?  There  arc  many  provocations  and 
evils  that  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world. 
How  shall  he  do  to  be  preserved  from  them? 
Christ  hath  made  provision  for  us  in  his  prayer 
(John  xvii.  1.5.)  to  his  Father:  '  I  pray  not 
that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the 
evil.' 

"  Christ  will  preserve  me  from  the  evil  of 
the  world.    When  a  temptation  is  presented 


before  me,  I  shall  overcome  it,  if  I  obey  the 
light  of  Christ,  which  will  shine  upon  me, 
and  show  me  that  this  must  be  done,  and  that 
I  must  leave  the  other  undone.  In  my  own 
conscience  there  is  something  will  tell  me 
this  thing  is  evil,  and  I  ought  not  to  do  it, 
when  this  power  of  Christ  comes  to  be  closed 
with;  for  it  is  an  appearance  of  love,  grace, 
and  mercy.  But  if  I  do  oppose  and  with- 
stand this  grace  and  mercy,  I  may  miss  of 
that  power  and  strength,  which  is  sufficient 
to  overcome,  and  so  be  overcome  by  the 
temptation.  The  apostle  John  tells  us  :  'As 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God;  even  to  them 
that  believe  in  his  name.'  So  that  it  is  they 
that  do  receive  Christ  and  love  his  light  and 
spirit,  so  as  to  be  led  by  it,  that  come  to 
know  this  power  of  Christ,  and  thereby  an 
overcoming ;  but  if  people  slight  and  reject 
the  grace  and  mercy  tendered  to  them,  here- 
upon comes  that  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
prophet:  '  Thy  destruction  is  of  thyself.'  A 
man  may  destroy  his  own  soul,  by  giving  way 
to  that  which  is  evil,  and  rejecting  that  which 
is  good. 

"  Friends,  I  would  not  be  mistaken.  I  do 
not  preach  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world, 
in  opposition  to  his  outward  appearance,  and 
being  manifested  in  the  flesh,  in  that  prepared 
body  wherein  he  did  his  Father's  will  when 
he  was  on  earth.  All  true  Christians  do  es- 
teem and  reverence  Christ's  appearance  in 
the  body,  wherein  he  suffered  death,  and  '  be- 
came a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,'  as  the  apostle 
saith,  Eph.  v.  2.  '  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and 
hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour. 

"  If  I  esteem  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
my  own  heart,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  having 
a  light  esteem  of  his  bodily  appearance,  and 
of  his  being  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  I  shall 
admire  and  reverence  the  '  great  mystery  of 
godliness;'  and  bless  God  for  the  record  given 
thereof  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  the  light 
of  Christ  is  a  key  to  open  ;  '  even  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom,'  which  men,  by 
their  parts  and  acquirements,  cannot  attain 
to.  For  God  hath  not  made  known  these 
great  things  to  the  wise  and  prudent,  as  we 
may  gather  from  Christ's  own  prayer,  Matt, 
xi.  25,  'I  thank  thee,  O  Father!  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  tliem  unto  babes;  even  so.  Fa- 
ther, for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.' 

"  ]\Iy  friends,  walk  in  the  light  more  and 
more,  that,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  you 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  divine  operation 
of  the  power  of  Christ,  wdiich  will  bring  you 
from  under  the  bondage  of  sin  and  corrup- 
tion, into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  Wait  to  know  this  power  in  your 
own  hearts,  '  that  you  may  be  sanctified 
throughout  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  jus- 
tified freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.'  Rom.  iii.  24. 
Walk  in  the  light,  and  in  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, and  in  the  (ruth.  1  John  vi.  7.  '  If 
we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth;  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in 
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the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  -the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  Many  of  you 
have  '  known  the  beginning:'  go  forward,  and 
continue  to  walk  in  the  truth,  that  you  may 
know  the  blood  of  cleansing;  that,  as  the 
apostle  saith,  Rom.  vi.  22.  '  But  now,  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  may  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.'  " 

Part  of  the  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

"  Arise,  O  Lord !  in  thy  power  more  and 
more,  and  send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  iruth, 
that  many  may  be  called  and  converted,  and 
brought  from  far,  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  the  knowledge  of  thyself  and  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  to  know  is  life  eter- 
nal; and  let  many  arise,  and  praise  thy  excel- 
lent and  glorious  name,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof. 

"  Blessed  Father  of  life  !  make  thy  power 
and  the  riches  of  thy  grace,  in  and  through 
thy  dear  Son  Christ,  more  and  more  known 
to  the  world,  that  they  may  be  no  longer  ene- 
mies, but  be  reconciled  to  thee,  by  Jesus,  the 
great  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  Lord, 
the  way  is  thine,  and  the  work  is  thine;  let 
truth  and  righteousness  be  brought  in  more 
and  more,  and  bring  down  the  kingdom  and 
man  of  sin,  and  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
make  thy  Jerusalem  the  praise  of  the  earth. 
We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  thy  glorious 
work,  and  the  light  of  thy  glorious  heavenly 
day.  Thou  hast  raised  and  brought  in  many 
to  walk  in  the  light,  and  to  love  thy  holy 
way . 

"  Lord  God  of  life  !  go  along  with  us  when 
we  are  separated  one  from  another;  and  let 
the  sense  of  thy  mercy  remain  upon  our  spi- 
rits, and  be  an  obligation  upon  us  to  walk  in 
faithfulness,  meekness,  and  humility  before 
thee;  that,  being  led  by  thy  spirit,  we  may, 
when  we  have  finished  our  pilgrimage,  lay 
down  our  heads  in  peace,  and  know  an  abun- 
dant entrance  into  that  everlasting  kingdom 
which  thou  hast  prepared  for  them  that  love 
and  fear  thee.  And  for  thy  mercies  and  fa- 
vours, benefits  and  blessings,  which  thou  hast 
made  us  partakers  of,  in  and  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  dear  Son  and  our 
alone  mediator,  all  living  praises  and  glory 
be  rendered  to  thee;  for  thou  alone  art  wor- 
thy, who  art  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 
Armn. 

From  Annual  Monitor,  1832. 
OBITUARY. 
Martha  Jesup,  of  Halsted,  Essex,  (England) 
died  in  the  10th  month,  1830,  aged  about 
twenty. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Jesup.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  she 
had  a  severe  illness,  which  so  reduced  her, 
that  a  spinal  affection  ensued:  and  after  a  long 
season  of  debility,  she  submitted  to  seven 
months  confinement  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
and  was  favoured  gradually  to  regain  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  so  as  to  walk  occasionally  a  mile 
or  two,  and  was  able  again  to  attend  meetings. 
A  short  time  before  she  quitted  the  plane,  in 


writing  to  a  young  friend,  in  the  5th  month, 
1828,  she  said:  "How  lightly  do  we  value  our 
blessings  till  we  are  deprived  of  them!  J  have 
often  heard  this  remark,  and  I  have  as  often 
believed  it;  but  the  last  seven  months  I  have 
experienced  its  truth;  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  forcibly  than  in  my  long  absence 
from  meetings:  for  when  the  desire  arose  to 
be  one  of  the  number  [that  attended,]  I  could 
not  but  remember  how  little  I  deserved  it;  be- 
cause I  had  so  lightly  esteemed  the  privilege 
of  an  almost  constant  attendance,  as  they 
came  in  course.  Should  I  be  favoured  again 
to  resume  my  place  there,  O  may  I  never  for- 
get how  great  a  privilege  it  appeared  to  me 
when  deprived  of  it! 

"When  I  look  back  at  times  advantageous 
for  improvement,  which  have  not  been  im- 
proved, (alas!  in  my  short  life,  I  see  many  of 
these  dark  spots!)  it  occurs  to  me:  thus  will  it 
be  at  the  end  of  time.  Then  we  shall  call  to 
mind  the  misspent  minutes  and  hours,  and  the 
misused  talents;  and  how  much  more  forcibly 
will  the  recollection  strike  us,  with  eternity 
so  near  at  hand,  and  full  in  view;  that  if  the 
thought  of  them  is  painful  at  present,  what 
will  it  be  then!" 

During  the  twelve  months  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  fet  to  meetings,  remarks  interspersed 
in  her  memorandums  show  how  greatly  she 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  right  exercise  of 
spirit  on  these  solemn  occasions:  she  says, 

"12th  mo.  1828.  I  yesterday  attended  our 
quarterly  meeting,  having  been  prevented  by 
indisposition  for  two  years  and  three  quarters. 
I  hope  I  felt  a  degree  of  thankfulness  in  some 
increase  of  desire  that  I  might  derive  benefit 
from  thus  assembling  with  my  friends:  more, 
I  am  too  well  aware,  than  used  to  be  the  case; 
but  even  now  I  fear  I  have  not  improved  as  I 
should  have  done."  "I  think  I  can  in  since- 
rity say:  O  Lord!  make  me  what  thou  wouldst 
have  me  to  be;  show  me  the  multitude  of  my 
sins,  and  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  thy 
dear  Son  can  blot  them  out  of  thy  book.  Oh! 
give  me  faith  to  believe  in  Him!  Make  me 
to  love  thee,  O  my  God !  that  love  may  work 
obedience." 

"3rd  mo.  1829.  Ah!  often  do  I  go  to 
meetings,  desiring,  I  think,  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  and  listen  to  his  voice,  and  return 
from  them  burthened  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
wanderings;  feeling  as  if  I  longed  to  lie  low 
before  him,  and  be  cleansed  from  these  my 
transgressions,  in  his  precious  blood.  Well, 
if  it  be  his  will  that  I  should  thus  desire  a  lit- 
tle calm  and  find  it  not,  I  think  I  am  content; 
but  if  the  obstacle  be  in  me,  may  I  be  enabled 
to  discover  and  remove  it.  And,  oh !  may  I 
be  0(]  the  watch,  lest  the  enemy  persuade  me 
it  is  [a  dispensation]  of  the  Lord,  when  it  is 
from  the  aversion  of  my  own  will,  to  be  hum- 
bled and  wait  on  the  Father  of  Spirits."  "  1 
want  a  clearer  view  of  my  exceeding  sinful- 
ness, fearing  I  do  not  enough  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Saviour,  and  lest  by  degrees,  if  ever 
I  should  meet  with  those  who  deny  the  gra- 
cious Redeemer  whom  I  surely  love,  I  too 
should  be  led  astray — be  led  to  deny  the 
blessed  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  hope  of  eternal 
life — '  The  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  But 
O!  may  he  who  only  is  able  to  keep  me  from 


falling,  build  me  up  on  this  only  safe  founda- 
tion." 

This  dear  girl  had  from  childhood  evinced 
an  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition,  and 
was  uniformly  dutiful  to  her  parents;  whilst 
the  stability  of  her  conduct,  combined  with 
innocent  cheerfulness,  exceedingly  endeared 
her  to  the  family  circle.  But  it  is  evident 
from  her  private  papers,  which  abound  in 
charges  against  herself,  and  in  expression  of 
fervent  desires  for  deliverance  from  her  soul's 
enemy,  through  the  efficacy  of  living  faith  in 
our  holy  advocate,  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  she  had  been  mercifully  introduced 
into  those  "  deep  searchings  of  heart,"  which 
produced  self-abasement  and  humiliation,  un- 
der a  consciousness  of  many  besetting  "  secret 
sins,"  which  the  "swift  witness"  manifested 
to  her,  to  be  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of  a 
being  of  infinite  purity,  even  when  unob- 
served by  her  fellow  mortals.  She  mourned 
on  account  of  these;  and  in  her  correspon- 
dence, speaks  with  much  regret  of  "the  waste 
of  precious  time  in  her  school  days.''' 

She  entertained  such  a  high  sense  of  her 
duty  towards  her  parents,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  her  mother  had  not  even  remarked 
that  she  had  spoken  in  an  unbecoming  man- 
ner, dear  Martha  was  sensible  of  the  rising  of 
temper  in  her  own  mind,  and  could  not,  she 
said,  "  obtain  peace  of  mind  till  she  had  ac- 
knowledged" the  fault  in  the  following  terms: 
"I  fear  the  unsubdued  warmth  of  my  temper 
causes  me  to  break  the  important  command- 
ment, 'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.'  I 
need  not  say  it  is  not  from  want  of  love  or 
fond  affection,  but  from  an  irritability  of  tem- 
per, which  nothing  but  a  superior  power  can 
control.  Yes,  my  dear  mother,  should  I  out- 
live my  beloved  parents,  every  thing  in  which 
T  had  been  other  than  a  strictly  dutiful,  kind, 
and  obliging  child,  would  then  yield  regret 
and  sorrow,  which  would  surely  be  the  keen- 
est part  of  so  heavy  a  trial.  But  so  unwatch- 
ful  am  I,  that  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for  such 
supplies  of  strength,  as  would  undoubtedly  be 
granted,  M'ere  greater  watchfulness  observed. 
It  is  however  of  little  use  to  mourn  over  the 
past,  unless  we  endeavour  to  improve  the 
present  and  the  future;  but  I  would  ask  for 
all  to  be  buried  in  kind  forgetfulness,  and  to 
be  effaced  from  your  memory,  except  that  I 
might  have  your  prayers." 

3id  mo.  1829,  she  wrote:  "I  have  felt  this 
evening  in  an  indescribable  state  of  desertion, 
wherein  all  seemed  darkness  and  confusion, 
till  a  little  calm  was  mercifully  afforded,  giv- 
ing a  degree  of  hope,  that  that  eye  which  can 
penetrate  the  thickest  gloom,  saw  my  condi- 
tion, unworthy  as  I  am  of  his  divine  notice, 
and  enabled  me  a  little  to  trust  in  a  God,  who 
sometimes  '  hideth  his  face,'  that  we  may  more 
diligently  seek  it,  and  feel  what  we  are  with- 
out him.  Oh!  the  various  emotions  of  my 
heart  at  this  time,  no  pen  can  portray.  May 
he  who  alone  knoweth  them,  in  his  adorable 
mercy,  strengthen  such  desires  and  feelings 
as  are  acceptable  in  his  sight;  and  root  out — 
thoroughly  root  out  all  that  are  oflTensive — all 
that  stand  in  opposition  to  his  will." 

In  the  6th  mo.  1829,  she  had  a  feverish  at- 
tack, which  so  reduced  her  strength,  that  in 
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the  11th  month  following,  she  again  took  pos- 
session of  her  plane,  which  she  was  never 
permitted  to  leave.  In  the  5th  month,  1830, 
her  disorder  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  as 
to  preclude  all  hopes  of  her  restoration.  In 
the  7th  month,  the  reduction  was  so  rapid, 
that  she  herself  thought  the  close  was  at  hand. 
With  this  prospect,  deep  was  the  exercise  of 
her  spirit,  under  which,  at  different  times,  she 
imparted  to  her  mother  and  sister,  in  a  most 
weighty  and  impressive  manner,  her  various 
consolations  and  discouragements;  but  she 
mostly  appeared  to  be  gathered  into  a  retired 
waiting  state,  as  if  she  had  been  enabled  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  one  of  old:  "All  the 
days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my 
change  come." 

At  times  she  entertained  very  discouraging 
views  of  her  state,  cultivating  a  continual 
jealousy  over  her  own  heart.  "If  she  were 
sure  the  clouds  were  ordered  by  her  heavenly 
Father,"  she  said,  "  it  would  not  discourage 
her;  but  she  was  afraid  she  had  brought  them 
on  herself."  Once  after  endeavouring  to  get 
into  silence,  she  said,  she  felt  more  comforta- 
ble than  she  had  any  right  to  expect:  that  for 
some  days  this  line  had  often  occurred  to  her 
recollection: 
"And  in' a  Saviour's  love,  I  feel  that  I  am  blessed;" 

adding,  "  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  can 
fully  adopt  it;  and  yet  I  think  I  can  too." 

After  this  period  she  revived  for  several 
weeks;  but  retained  such  a  watchful,  weighty 
frame  of  mind,  as  was  exceedingly  comforting 
to  her  connections  to  witness,  though  she  told 
them  very  little  of  her  spiritual  exercises  till 
within  a  week  or  two  of  the  solemn  close; 
about  which  time  several  interesting  confer- 
ences occurred:  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
"were  a  season  of  great  bodily  and  mental  con- 
flict. 

On  the  8th  of  the  12ih  month,  in  the  even- 
ing previous  to  her  release,  being  in  much 
suffering,  she  asked:  "  Is  this  going?"  adding: 
"  I  am  afraid  patience  will  not  hold  out,  and 
that  my  faith  hardly  will."  About  an  hour 
afterwards,  she  appeared  very  peaceful,  and 
said:  "  I  feel  as  if  I  can  hope  a  seat  in  the 
kingdom  will  be  granted  me."  A  belief  be- 
ing expressed  that  the  Saviour  was  very  near 
to  her,  she  replied:  "I  think  he  is."  After 
this,  another  season  of  desertion  was  experi- 
enced, during  which  she  said  with  great  fer- 
vour: "  Pray  that  my  faith  may  not  fail.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  heavenly  Father  is  angry  with 
me  for  doubting  so  much."  At  another  time 
she  said:  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  only  say,  'T/te 
Saviour.^  "  One  observing,  "  tiierc  is  no- 
thing else  to  trust  to."  Slic  said  with  ener- 
gy: "I  cannot  trust  in  any  thing  else.'"  The 
next  morning  was  a  memorable  season  of  in- 
struction to  tiiosc  who  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  faith,  after  a  time  of  such  hiuniliating  pro- 
bation: a  short  time  before  the  precious  spi- 
rit departed,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sweetness  and  assurance,  she  exclaimed:  "Can 
it  be  trueV  Then  pausing,  added:  "  the  gate 
is  open!" 

Nothing  is  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  qs  truth  is  to  the 
mind  ;  nothing  so  deformed  and  irrcconcilablo  to  the 
understanding  as  a  lie. — Locke. 


HEALTHFUL  INFLUENCES   OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Pure  Christianity  is  not  only  favourable  to 
the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
but  to  all  the  higher  efforts  of  mind.  The 
number  of  those  whose  minds  are  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  of  reputable  authors,  even  in 
France,  notwithstanding  all  the  patronage 
which  learning  receives  from  the  institute, 
bears  no  comparison  to  the  number  of  the 
same  class  of  men  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
where  the  effects  of  the  protestant  religion 
are  felt. 

They,  therefore,  who  speak  disparagingly 
of  Christianity  and  its  influence  in  promoting 
civilization,  and  expanding  and  invigorating 
the  human  mind,  and  who  boast  of  what  phi- 
losophy and  free  inquiry  have  achieved,  and 
what  they  promise  to  do  for  mankind,  may  be 
safely  challenged  to  find  the  country  in  all 
the  world,  in  any  age,  where  a  good  system 
of  schools,  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  where  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  speech 
have  existed,  without  the  prevalence  of  pro- 
testant Christianity;  or  where  protestant  Chris- 
tianity has  prevailed  without  drawing  these 
after  it.  They  may  be  pressed  even  further, 
and  be  challenged  to  point  out  the  place 
where  any  sect  of  philosophers  or  frte  inqui- 
rers ever  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  sys- 
tematic and  vigorous  effort  to  extend  know- 
ledge into  an  unenlightened  community. 
Where  have  they  sent  forth  their  missiona- 
ries to  establish  schools,  to  furnish  books,  to 
instruct  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  to  elevate 
the  character,  and  to  promote  social  happi- 
ness? The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  having 
tried  the  power  of  their  system,  and  being 
able  to  appeal  to  nations  or  tribes  that  have 
been  disenthralled  or  reformed  by  it,  they 
have  not  even  made  the  attempt.  The  only 
exertions  now  making  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth  are 
making  by  the  adherents  of  Christianity. 
Look  through  the  benighted  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  penetrate  the  forests  of  this  con- 
tinent; search  out  every  pagan  island  of  the 
sea,  and  you  will  not  find  one  free  school,  nor 
any  other  worthy  the  name  of  a  school,  which 
has  not  been  established  by  Christian  benevo- 
lence. It  is  certain,  not  merely  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  thing  that  has  successfully 
engaged  in  enlightening  and  reforming  the 
world,  but  that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
ever  in  good  earnest  attempted  the  work.  It 
is  on  Christianity,  then,  that  all  our  hopes  of 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  ci- 
vilization, and  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as 
of  piety,  must  be  built.  It  is  by  the  opera- 
tion of  it,  that,  I  had  almost  said,  the  whole 
human  race  are  yet  to  be  raised  up  from  the 
blackness  of  darkness  into  which  they  are 
sunk,  to  the  life  and  dignity  of  thinking,  in- 
telligent men;  and  we  may  make  this  infinite 
addition,  that  it  is  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  purity  and  immortal  life  arc  to  be 
given  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Nor  is  this  the  period  for  delay  or  relaxa- 
tion of  eftbrt  in  the  work  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  mankind.  We  may  think,  when 
we  see  what  Christian  benevolence  has  effect- 
ed, how  much  knowledge,  and  enterprise,  and 


piety  there  is  in  the  world,  that  nearly  all  has 
been  done  for  man  that  can  be  done.  But,  in 
truth,  almost  all  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Not 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  is  even  nominally  Christian,  and  not 
more  than  one  fifteenth  are  protestants;  and 
even  ^mong  these  last,  how  limited  are  the 
knowledge  and  influence  of  the  gospel !  The 
bright  spots  which  Christian  activity  has  light- 
ed up  in  the  world  are  like  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  gilded  by  the  rising  sun,  while  all 
the  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  damp, 
gloomy  shade..  Suppose  that  Luther  and  his 
fellow.-reformers  had  thought  in  their  day,  that 
all  had  been  done  for  the  human  family  that 
could  be  done,  what  would  now  have  been  the 
condition  of  what  we  call  Christendom?  It 
would  have  been  now  very  nearly  what  it  was 
then,  covered  with  the  grossest  political  and 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  with  superstition,  and  in- 
tellectual night.  We  see  in  history  the  stream 
of  knowledge  and  piety  winding  its  narrow 
and  sluggish  current  through  the  dark  ages 
till  it  comes  to  their  time.  It  then  suddenly 
takes  a  broader  channel,  and  by  their  contri- 
butions this  stream  of  knowledge,  and  enter- 
prise, and  piety,  has  been  widening  and  rolling 
a  deeper  tide  of  light  down  to  us.  These  were 
men  who  laid  succeeding  ages  under  obliga- 
tions to  them.  We  should  look  back  to  them 
as  our  own  individual  benefactors.  Shall  the 
men  who  may  live  two  hundred  years  hence  so 
look  back  to  us,  as  they  see  the  results  of  our 
pious  enterprise  borne  down  to  them  on  the 
stream  of  time,  and  trace  them  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fields  of  knowledge,  the  augment- 
ed vigour  of  the  human  mind,  the  improved 
systems  of  civil  government,  and  tiie  greater 
prevalence  of  social  virtue  and  happiness? — 
Am.  Qu.  Reg. 

Selected  for  "  TIic  Friend." 

TRIALS  AND  AFFLICTIONS. 

Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
vvorkcth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glor}-.    2  Cor.  4  c.  17  v. 

'Tis  my  happiness  below 

Not  to  live  without  Ihe  cross, 
But  the  Saviour's  power  to  know, 

Sanctifying  every  loss: — 
Trials  must  and  will  befall, 

But  with  humble  faith  to  see 
Love  inscribed  upon  them  all  I 

This  is  happiness  to  me. 

God  in  Israel  sows  the  seeds 

Of  affliction,  pain,  and  toil, 
These  spring  up  and  choke  the  weeds 

Wiiich  would  else  o'crspread  the  soil. 
Trials  make  the  promise  sweet, 

Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer. 
Trials  bring  me  to  thy  feet. 

Lay  me  low  and  keep  me  there. 

Did  I  meet  no  trials  here, 

No  chastisement  by  the  way, 
Might  I  not  with  reason  fear 

I  should  prove  a  castaway? 
Bastards  may  escape  the  rod, 

Sunk  in  carti)l3',  vain  delight; 
But  the  true-born  child  of  God 

Must  not — would  not,  if  he  might. 

Courper. 
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Extract  from  Judge  Hopkinson's  Lecture  on 
Commercial  Integrity. 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 

There  are  other  causes,  still  more  grave 
and  disreputable,  of  disasters  in  our  trading 
community.  1  would  particularly  refer  to 
the  system  of  indorsing,  which  prevails;  the 
facility  of  obtaining  credit  on  the  faith  of 
mere  names,  and  the  contrivances  and  decep- 
tions which  are  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  the 
false  and  hollow  credit  thus  obtained,  and  to 
postpone,  as  long  as  possible,  the  inevitable 
explosion,  even  after  it  is  known  to  be  inevi- 
table. This  is  rank  dishonesty.  Whenever  a 
trader  knows  that  he  cannot  hold  his  ground, 
he  should  at  once  give  it  up,  and  not  strive 
to  prop  himself  by  expedients  of  buying  and 
borrowing — of  indorsements  and  credits, 
which  but  sink  him  deeper  in  debt,  and  draw 
his  confiding  friends  into  his  difficulties.  But 
what  is  the  value  of  an  indorser  in  our  sys- 
tem business?  An  indorsement  purports  to 
be  a  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  note;  an  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
drawer.  How  seldom  is  it  in  fact?  Yet  such 
is  the  competition  for  business;  the  eagerness 
even  to  seem  to  be  fully  engaged  in  it,  that 
such  securities  are  seized  upon  as  if  they 
were  as  sure  as  a  bond  of  fate.  Experience 
has  taught  every  one,  that  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorser are  so  linked  in  with  each  other,  so 
equally  bound  in  mutual  responsibilities,  that 
the  failure  of  one  is  the  failure  of  the  other, 
and  the  security  of  both  no  better  than  that 
of  either.  Credit  !  Credit  !  is  the  fatal 
bane  of  commercial  prosperity — of  commer- 
cial honour  and  honesty.  The  transactions 
of  business  are  little  better  than  fictions. 
Goods  are  sold  which  have  never  been  paid 
for — and  a  note  is  taken  for  them  which  will 
never  be  paid.  And  this  is  called  doing  bu- 
siness. This  is  followed  by  forced  sales  and 
ruinous  sacrifices  of  property  for  immediate, 
but  temporary  relief — and  the  whole  winds 
up  with  an  assignment,  when  there  is  nothing 
of  any  value  to  assign.  A  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  true  merchant, 
with  a  substantial  and  responsible  capital,  is 
deprived  of  his  fair  business  and  profits  by  a 
swarm  of  penny  less  speculators,  who  do  sell, 


and  must  sell,  for  whatever  price  they  can 
get,  for  the  moment  the  bale  stops  rolling, 
they  cease  to  exist.  This,  assuredly,  is  an 
unwholesome  state  of  trade,  and  corrupts  and 
undermines  the  whole  commercial  communi- 
ty. Who  has  not  been  astonished,  when 
bankruptcy  comes  upon  such  a  trader,  by  the 
enormous  extent  of  his  debts,  that  is,  of  his 
credits,  in  proportion  to  any  property  he  pos- 
sessed; in  proportion,  too,  to  his  apparent  bu- 
siness? He  is  a  very  small  trader,  indeed, 
who  breaks  for  less  than  fifty  or  an  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  he  is  a  very  uncommon 
one  who  has  as  many  hundred  cents  to  pay 
them. 

Money  so  easily  got,  is  as  lightly  spent; 
and  brings  us  to  another  dark  and  deep  stain 
on  our» commercial  reputation.  The  proud 
splendour,  the  heedless  extravagance,  the  un- 
bounded luxury,  in  which  these  ephemeral 
princes  indulge  themselves,  is  shockingly  im- 
moral, when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pa- 
geant, it  appears  that  it  was  got  up  at  the 
expense,  perhaps  on  the  ruin  of  creditors. 
Magnificent  mansions,  in  town  and  country, 
gorgeous  furniture,  shining  equipages,  costly 
entertainments,  in.  short,  a  style  of  living,  an 
exuberance  of  expenditure,  which  would  be 
unwise,  in  our  country,  in  any  state  of  for- 
tune, and  is  absolutely  criminal  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  spendthrift.  When  the 
blow  falls  that  prostrates  this  grandeur,  what 
efforts  are  made  upon  the  good  nature  of  the 
creditors  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
these  gaudy  trappings  _/or  the  family,  instead 
of  casting  them  away  as  the  testimonies  of 
deception  and  dishonour.  Little  conscious- 
ness is  shown  for  the  injuries  and  losses  of 
those  who  have  fed^  with  their  substance,  the 
bloated  folly  of  the  delinquent;  little  regard 
to  public  opinion,  or  sense  of  decorum  or 
shame;  but  every  thing  is  hurried  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  he  may  resume,  what  he  calls, 
his  business,  and  betray  again. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  the 
struggle  is  over.  The  failure  is  admitted  and 
announced.  In  this  state  of  his  affairs,  what 
should  a  just  and  faithful  man  believe  to  be 
his  duty  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  would 
present  itself  without  hesitation,  to  an  inge- 
nuous mind,  uncorrupted  by  unsound  opi- 
nions, unfettered  by  politic  customs.  The 
answer  would  be,  I  will  surrender  to  my  cre- 
ditors my  property  of  every  description,  for 
in  truth  it  is  theirs,  to  be  distributed  among 
them,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  debts, 
untrammelled  by  any  conditions  for  my  own 
advantage,  unimpaired  by  any  disposition  or 
incumbrance  made  with  a  view  to  my  insol- 
vency; and  I  will  depend  upon  their  liberali- 
ty and  my  own  industry,  guarded  by  more 


caution  and  economy,  for  my  future  fortune 
and  support.  Such  a  man  would  come  again 
into  business  entitled  to  public  confidence, 
and  he  would  receive  it;  he  would  come 
chastened  and  instructed  by  the  school  of 
misfortune,  and,  by  the  upright  prudence  of 
his  second  course,  redeem  the  errors  of  the 
first.  How  different  is  the  course  generally 
taken.  The  debtor  constitutes  himself  the 
sole  judge  between  him  and  his  creditors;  he 
sits  down  to  make,  at  his  pleasure,  what  he 
calls  an  assignment;  he  deals  out  his  estate 
in  such  portions  and  to  such  persons  as  he 
may  deem  most  expedient  or  find  most  agree- 
able; he  dictates  the  terms,  having  an  espe- 
cial regard  to  himself,  on  which  the  five  or 
ten  per  cent  shall  be  paid  to  the  claimants; 
he  selects  the  persons,  of  course  his  kindest 
friends,  who  shall  execute  these  trusts;  and 
when  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  he  sum- 
mons his  creditors  to  meet  him  :  not  for  con- 
sultation; not  to  learn  their  opinions  and 
wishes  about  their  own  interests ;  not  to  ask 
them  what  he  shall  do,  but  to  tell  them  what 
he  has  done,  to  pronounce  his  judgment  upon 
them.  In  this  arrangement,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal to  find  the  greater  part,  sometimes  the 
whole,  of  the  property  given  to  what  are 
called  preferred  creditors,  among  whom  in- 
dorsers,  generally,  hold  a  conspicuous  place. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  reprobate  this  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  believe  that  it  has  no  justifica- 
tion in  any  principle  of  right  or  good  con- 
science. What  is  the  superior  claim  of  an 
indorser  to  indemnity  and  payment  ?  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  hazard  when  he  made  the 
engagement;  it  was  as  much  an  ordinary  risk 
of  trade  as  the  sale  of  merchandize.  He 
took  the  risk  upon  himself  without  asking 
any  other  security  than  the  solvency  and 
good  faith  of  the  drawer.  The  vendor  of 
goods  does  the  same.  On  this  security,  the 
one  gives  his  name  and  the  other  his  proper- 
ty ;  the  latter  expects  nothing  but  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debt,  while  in  nine  cases  of  ten, 
the  former  receives  the  same  favour  he  be- 
stows. And  yet  this  indorser  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  man  who  has  delivered  his  goods, 
his  labour,  his  money,  on  the  faith,  probably, 
of  the  false  credit,  of  the  unsubstantial  dis- 
play of  wealth,  made  by  the  aid  of  the  in- 
dorser, whose  name  and  promise  have  thus 
been  the  instruments  of  deception,  the  lures 
to  entice  the  unsuspecting  into  a  vortex  of 
ruin,  against  which  the  indorser  expects  to  be 
protected  by  the  virtue  of  an  assignment. 
And  the  case  is  aggravated;  it  becomes  a 
case  of  unqualified  plunder,  when  this  indor- 
ser, after  putting  his  preference  into  his 
pocket,  never  pays  the  engagement  for  which 
it  was  given,  but  settles  with  his  creditors  in 
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the  same  way.  Can  we  imagine  any  thing 
more  shocking  to  every  sense  of  justice  and 
morality,  than  that  an  honest  dealer,  who,  but 
a  few  days  before  the  failure  of  his  debtor, 
had  delivered  to  him  goods,  at  a  fair  price, 
should  be  called  to  witness  his  bales  of  mer- 
chandize, his  barrels  of  flour,  handed  over, 
just  as  they  were  received  from  him,  to  some 
preferred,  favourite  creditor,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  was  an  indorser,  or  under  some 
pretence  equally  iniquitous?  Yet  such  things 
have  happened;  you  all  know  it:  and  neither 
shame  or  dishonour  has  overwhelmed  the  per- 
petrator of  them.  I  regret  that  time  and  oc- 
casion do  not  allow  me  to  speak  more  fully 
of  this  usage,  this  system  of  preferences;  to 
expose  its  injustice,  its  impolicy,  its  perni- 
cious effects  on  fair  trading;  and  to  show  you 
that  while  it  is  supported,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
a  healthy  state  of  commercial  credit,  a  con- 
scientious caution  in  contracting  debts,  or  an 
honest  endeavour  to  discharge  them. 

THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 

Opinion  of  Justice  McLean,  delivered  January 

Term,  1832. 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  vs.    The  State  of  Georgia. 
(Continued  from  page  204.) 

The  acts  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  the 
plaintiff  in  error  complains  of,  as  being  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  are  found  in  two  statutes. 

The  first  act  was  passed  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember, eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine; 
and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  add  the  territory 
lying  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia, 
and  now  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  to  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Dekalb, 
Gwinnett,  and  Habersham;  and  to  extend  the 
laws  of  the  state  over  the  same,  and  to  annul 
all  laws  made  by  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, and  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
officers  serving  legal  process  in  said  territory, 
and  to  regulate  the  testimony  of  Indians,  and 
to  repeal  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-eight,  on  this  sub- 
jcct." 

This  act  annexes  the  territory  of  the  In- 
dians, within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  to  the 
counties  named  in  the  title;  and  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  it.  It  annuls  the 
laws,  ordinances,  orders,  and  regulations,  of 
any  kind,  made  by  the  Chcrokecs,  cither  in 
council  or  in  any  other  way,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  state.  By  this  law,  no  Indian,  or  the 
descendant  of  an  Indian,  residing  within  the 
Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall 
be  deemed  a  competent  witness  in  any  court 
of  the  state,  to  which  a  wiiite  person  may  be  a 
party,  except  such  white  person  reside  within 
the  nation.  Offences  under  the  act  are  to  be 
punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
in  some  cases  not  less  than  four  or  more 
than  six  years,  and  in  others,  not  e.vcecding 
four  years. 

The  second  act  was  passed  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  assumed  and  arbitrary  power, 
by  ail  persons,  under  pretext  of  authority  from 


the  Cherokee  Indians  and  their  laws,  and  to 
prevent  white  persons  residing  within  that 
part  of  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  to  provide 
a  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  gold  mines, 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state  within  the 
aforesaid  territory." 

By  the  first  section  of  this  act,  it  is  made  a 
penitentiary  offence,  after  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  for 
any  person  or  persons,  under  colour  or  pre- 
tence of  authority  from  the  said  Cherokee 
tribe,  or  as  head  men,  chiefs,  or  warriors  of 
said  tribe,  to  cause  or  procure  by  any  means, 
the  assembling  of  any  council  or^  other  pre- 
tended legislative  body  of  the  said  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating,  &;c. 

They  are  prohibited  from  making  laws, 
holding  courts  of  justice,  or  executing  pro- 
cess. And  all  white  persons,  after  the  first 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
who  shall  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  without  a  license  or  permit  from 
his  excellency  the  governor,  or  from  such 
agent  as  his  excellency  the  governor  shall  au- 
thorize to  grant  such  permit  or  license,  or  who 
shall  not  have  taken  the  oath  hereinafter  re- 
quired, shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor; 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  confinement  to  the  penitentiary,  at  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  less  than  four  years. 
From  this  punishment,  agents  of  the  United 
States  are  excepted,  white  females,  and  male 
children  under  21  years  of  age. 

Persons  who  have  obtained  license,  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  oath:  "I,  A.  B. 
do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  uprightly  demean  myself  as  a 
citizen  thereof.    So  help  me  God." 

The  governor  is  authorized  to  organize  a 
guard,  which  shall  not  consist  of  more  than 
sixty  persons,  to  protect  the  mines  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  and  the  guard  is  authorized  to 
arrest  all  offenders  under  the  act. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  laws  are  repugnant 
to  the  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  Indians 
which  have  been  referred  to,  and  to  the  law 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  two.  This  repug- 
nance is  made  so  clear  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  respective  acts,  that  no  force  of  demon- 
stration can  make  it  more  palpable. 

By  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  rights  are  guaranteed  to  the  Chcro- 
kecs, both  as  it  respects  their  territory  and 
internal  polity.  By  the  laws  of  Georgia  these 
rights  arc  abolislied,  and  not  only  abolished, 
but  an  ignominious  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  the  Indians,  and  others,  for  the  exercise 
of  tiicrn.  'i'ho  important  question  then  arises, 
which  shall  stand,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  laws  of  Georgia?  No  rule  of 
construction,  or  subtilty  of  argument,  can 
evade  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  re- 
sponse must  be,  so  far  as  the  punishment  of 
the  plaintifl'  in  error  is  concerned,  in  favour 
of  the  one  or  the  other.-  ' 

Not  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  this  momen- 
tous subject,  would  evidence  an  ignorance  of 
that  high  responsibility  which  is  devolved 
upon  this  tribunal,  and  upon  its  humblest 
member,  in  giving  a  decision  in  this  case. 


Are  the  treaties  and  laws  which  have  been 
cited,  in  force  ?  and  what,  if  any,  obligations 
do  they  impose  on  the  federal  government, 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia? 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
affairs,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what 
light  the  Indians  have  been  considered  by  the 
first  official  acts,  in  relation  to  them,  by  the 
United  States.  For  this  object,  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  notice  how  they  were  consi- 
dered by  the  European  inhabitants,  who  first 
formed  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America. 

The  abstract  light  of  every  section  of  the 
human  race  to  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
soil,  by  which  to  acquire  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, cannot  be  controverted.  And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  range  of  nations  or 
tribes,  who  exist  in  the  hunter  state,  may  be 
restricted  within  reasonable  limits.  They 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  roam,  in  the  pursuit 
of  game,  over  an  extensive  and  rich  country, 
whilst,  in  other  parts,  human  beings  are 
crowded  so  closely  together,  as  to  render  the 
means  of  subsistence  precarious. — The  law 
of  nature,  which  is  paramount  to  all  other 
laws,  gives  the  right  to  every  nation,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  reasonable  extent  of  country, 
so  as  to  derive  the  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  soil. 

In  this  view,  perhaps,  our  ancestors,  when 
they  first  migrated  to  this  country,  might  have 
taken  possession  of  a  limited  extent  of  the 
domain,  had  they  been  sufficiently  powerful, 
without  negotiation  or  purchase  from  the  na- 
tive Indians.  But  this  course  is  believed  to 
have  been  nowhere  taken.  A  more  concilia- 
tory mode  was  preferred,  and  one  which  was 
better  calculated  to  impress  the  Indians,  who 
were  then  powerful,  with  a  sense  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  white  neighbours.  The  occu- 
pancy of  their  land  was  never  assumed,  ex- 
cept upon  the  basis  of  contract,  and  on  the 
payment  of  a  valuable  consideration. 

This  policy  has  obtained  from  the  earliest 
white  settlements  in  this  country,  down  to 
the  present  time.  Some  cessions  of  territo- 
ry may  have  been  made  by  the  Indians,  in 
compliance  witli  the  terms  on  which  peace 
was  ofiered  with  the  whites;  but  the  soil  thus 
taken  was  taken  by  the  laws  of  conquest,  and 
always  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  cojnmcnccd  by  the  Indians. 

At  no  time  has  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  been  recognized  as  existing  in  the 
Indians,  but  they  have  been  always  admitted 
to  possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty. All  tiic  rights  which  belong  to  self- 
government  have  been  recognised  as  vested 
in  them.  Their  right  of  occupancy  has  ne- 
ver been  questioned,  but  the  fee  in  the  soil 
has  been  considered  in  the  government. 
This  may  be  called  the  right  to  the  ultimate 
domain,  but  the  Indians  have  a  present  right 
of  possession. 

In  some  of  the  old  states,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  others,  where 
small  remnants  of  tribes  remain,  surrounded 
by  white  population,  and  who,  by  their  re- 
duced numbers,  had  lost  the  power  of  self 
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government,  the  laws  of  the  state  have  been 
extended  over  them,  for  the  protection  of 
their  persons  and  property. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
mode  of  treating  with  the  Indians  vi^as  va- 
rious. After  the  formation  of  the  confede- 
racy, this  subject  was  placed  under  the  spe- 
cial superintendence  of  the  United  Colonies; 
though,  subsequent  to  that  time,  treaties  may 
have  been  occasionally  entered  into  between 
a  state  and  the  Indians  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  not  considered  to  be  at  all  important  to 
go  into  a  minute  inquiry  on  this  subject. 

By  the  constitution,  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce among  the  Indian  tribes  is  given  to 
congress.  This, power  must  be  considered  as 
exclusively  vested  in  congress,  as  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
to  coin  money,  to  establish  post  offices,  and 
to  declare  wa.r.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  same 
section,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
powers. 

This  investiture  of  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  the 
Indians,  sometimes  by  treaty,  and  at  other 
times  by  enactments  of  congress.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  have  been  treated  by  the  federal 
authority,  with  but  few  exceptions,  on  the 
same  footing  as  foreign  nations. 

It  is  said  that  these  treaties  are  nothing 
more  than  compacts,  which  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  obligatory  on  the  United  States, 
from  a  want  of  power  in  the  Indians  to  enter 
into  them. 

What  is  a  treaty?  The  answer  is,  it  is  a 
compact  formed  between  two  nations  or  com- 
munities, having  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Is  it  essential  that  each  party  shall  possess 
the  same  attributes  of  sovereignty,  to  give 
force  to  the  treaty?  This  will  not  be  pre- 
tended; for,  on  this  ground,  very  few  valid 
treaties  could  be  formed.  The  only  requisite 
is,  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
possess  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the 
power  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

Under  the  constitution,  no  state  can  enter 
into  any  treaty;  and  it  is  believed  that,  since 
its  adoption,  no  state,  under  its  own  authori- 
ty, has  held  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indians  sus- 
tain a  peculiar  relation  to  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  constitute,  as  was  decided  at  the 
last  term,  a  foreign  state,  so  as  to  claim  the 
right  to  sue  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States;  and  yet,  having  the  right  of 
self-government,  they,  in  some  sense,  form  a 
state.  In  the  management  of  their  internal 
concerns,  they  are  dependant  on  no  power. 
They  punish  offences  under  their  own  laws, 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  are  responsible  to  no 
earthly  tribunal.  They  make  war,  and  form 
treaties  of  peace.  The  exercise  of  these, 
and  other  powers,  gives  to  them  a  distinct 
character  as  a  people,  and  constitutes  them, 
in  some  respects,  a  state,  although  they  may 
not  be  admitted  to  possess  the  right  of  soil. 

By  various  treaties  the  Cherokees  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States;  they  have  agreed  to  trade 
with  no  other  people,  nor  to  invoke  the  pro- 


tection of  any  other  sovereignty.  But  such 
engagements  do  not  divest  them  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  nor  destroy  their  capaci- 
ty to  enter  into  treaties  or  compacts. 

Every  state  is  more  or  less  dependent  on 
those  which  surround  it;  but,  unless  this  de- 
pendence shall  extend  so  far  as  to  merge  the 
political  existence  of  the  protected  people 
into  that  of  their  protectors,  they  may  still 
constitute  a  stale.  They  may  exercise  the 
powers  not  relinquished,  and  bind  themselves 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  community. 

The  language  used  in  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians should  never  be  construed  to  their  pre- 
judice. If  words  be  made  use  of  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
their  plain  import,  as  connected  with  the 
tenor  of  the  tieaty,  they  should  be  consider- 
ed as  used  only  in  the  latter  sense.  To  con- 
tend that  the  word  "  allotted,"  in  reference  to 
the  land  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  in  certain 
treaties,  indicates  a  favour  conferred,  rather 
than  a  right  acknowledged,  would,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  do  injustice  to  the  understanding 
of  the  parties.  How  the  words  of  the  treaty 
were  understood  by  this  unlettered  people, 
rather  than  their  critical  meaning,  should 
form  the  rule  of  construction. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  is  no  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  a  civilized  and  sa- 
vage people  ?  Are  our  Indians  to  be  placed 
upon  a  footing  with  the  nations  of  Europe, 
with  whom  we  have  made  treaties  ? 

The  inquiry  is  not,  what  station  shall  now 
be  given  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  our  country? 
but,  what  relation  have  they  sustained  to  us, 
since  the  commencement  of  our  government? 

We  have  made  treaties  with  them;  and  are 
those  treaties  to  be  disregarded  on  our  part, 
because  they  were  entered  into  with  an  un- 
civilized people  ?  Does  this  lessen  the  obli- 
gation of  such  treaties?  By  entering  into 
them,  have  we  not  admitted  the  power  of  this 
people  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  impose  ob- 
ligations on  us? 

The  president  and  senate,  except  under  the 
treaty  making  power,  cannot  enter  into  com- 
pacts with  the  Indians,  or  M'ith  foreign  na- 
tions. This  power  has  been  uniformly  exer- 
cised in  forming  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

Nations  differ  from  each  other  in  condition, 
and  that  of  the  same  nation  may  change  by 
the  revolutions  of  time,  but  the  principles  of 
justice  are  the  same.  They  rest  upon  a  base 
which  will  remain  beyond  the  endurance  of 
time. 

After  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years 
since  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  so- 
lemnly ratified  by  the  general  government,  it 
is  too  late  to  deny  their  binding  force.  Have 
the  numerous  treaties  which  have  been  form- 
ed with  them,  and  the  ratifications  by  the  pre- 
sident and  senate,  been  nothing  more  than  an 
idle  pageantry  ? 

By  numerous  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
we  have  acquired  accessions  of  territory,  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  Union.  Except  by 
compact,  we  have  not  even  claimed  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Indian  lands.  We  have  re- 
cognised in  them  the  right  to  make  war.  No 
one  has  ever  supposed  that  the  Indians  could 
commit  treason  against  the  United  States. 


We  have  punished  them  for  their  violation  of 
treaties;  but  we  have  inflicted  the  punishment^ 
on  them  as  a  nation,  and  not  on  individual  of- 
fenders among  them  as  traitors. 

In  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  government,  we  have  admit- 
ted by  the  most  solemn  sanctions,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Indians  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
people,  and  as  being  vested  with  rights  which 
constitute  them  a  state,  or  separate  communi- 
ty— not  a  foreign,  but  a  domestic  community, 
not  as  belonging  to  the  confederacy,  but  as 
existing  within  it,  and,  of  necesssity,  bearing 
to  it  a  peculiar  relation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  James  M'Dow- 
ELL,  Jr.  on  the  "  Slave  Question,"  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia-'~as 
reported  in  the  Richmond  Whig. 
Sir,  if  our  ancestors  had  exerted  the  firm- 
ness which,  under  higher  obligations,  we  our- 
selves are  called  upon  to  exert,  Virginia  would 
not,  at  this  day,  have  been  mourning  over 
the  legacy  of  weakness,  and  of  sorrow,  that 
has  been  left  her — she  would  net  have  been 
thrust  down — down  in  a  still  lowering  relation, 
to  the  subordinate  post  which  he  occupies  in 
the  confederacy  whose  career  she  had  led — 
she  would  not  be  withering  under  the  leprosy 
which  is  piercing  her  to  the  heart.  Who  will 
say  that  this  commonwealth  is  v.hat  she  would 
have  been,  without  this  alien  population  in  her 
bosom — that  her  people  are  as  happy,  her 
povt'er  as  great,  her  geographical  divisions  as 
perfectly  united  by  community  of  interest — as 
perfectly  knit  together  by  the  tastes,  and  habits, 
and  pursuits — by  the  assimilation  of  character 
and  object,  which  identify  and  attach  a  homo- 
geneous people  ?  Who  will  say  that  Virginia 
has  risen  to  the  lofty  prosperity  of  which  she 
is  capable  ;  that  her  physical  condition  con- 
forms to  her  physical  resources — that  her  mul- 
tiplied bounties  of  land,  and  of  water,  have 
ministered  as  they  should  have  done,  to  the 
comforts  of  her  people — that  a  thrifty  agri- 
culture is  every  where  extracting  wealth  from 
her  soil,  and  an  active  commerce  gathering  it 
from  her  streams — that  a  spirit  of  hardy  and 
forward  enterprize  directs  alike  the  energies 
of  the  public  and  the  private  arm,  pervades  the 
land  with  its  living  impulse,  covers  it  with  the 
achievements  of  labour,  the  improvement  of 
skill,  the  meliorated  means  of  personal  and 
business  connection — with  the  varied  traces  of 
its  invigorating  and  salutary  power — that  the 
commonwealth,  under  a  double  development 
of  its  moral  and  physical  faculties,  blends  at  a 
single  exhibition,  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
prosperous  people  with  a  free  government  to 
accomplish  ?  Who  will  say  this  ?  Sir,  no  one 
will  say  it.  Our  proverbial  admiration  of 
Virginia,  and  the  prodigal  eulogy  which  that 
admiration  inspires,  cannot  tempt  us  to  such 
extravagance  as  this.  We  know  that  the  pic- 
ture is  the  "  counterfeit  presentment"  of  the 
true  one.  We  know  that  inefficiency  and  lan- 
gour  characterize  our  movements — that  enter- 
prize is  scarcely  known  to  us,  but  from 
observation  of  its  influence  on  other  com- 
munities.   We  know  that  the  blessings  of  our 
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position,  and  soil,  and  climate,  are  counter- 
-vailed  by  the  apathy  of  our  public  counsels,! 
and  by  our  exclusive  reliance  upon  involuntary 
labour.  Our  interests,  and  our  senses,  pro- 
claim the  progress  of  general  decline  ;  con- 
science and  experience  attest  that  slavery  is  its 
principal  cause.  Is  it  not  so?  Wiien  we 
look  at  Virginia  as  a  whole,  without  pausing 
upon  the  bright  and  the  beautiful  that  slill 
show  forth  as  intrinsic  qualities  of  her  charac- 
ter, but  look  at  her,  in  reference  to  her  every 
day,  practical  habit  and  appearance,  is  she  not 
any  thing  but  prosperous  ?  Do  we  not  in  this 
respect  contemplate  her  justly  when  we  regard 
her  as  meagre,  haggard  and  enfeebled — with 
decrepitude  stealing  upon  her  limbs — as  given 
over  to  leanness  and  impotency,  and  as  wasting 
away  under  the  improvidence  and  the  inac- 
tivity which  eternally  accompany  the  fatal  in- 
stitution that  she  cherishes,  and  cherishes  too, 
as  a  mother  who  will  hazard  her  own  life 
rather  than  part  even  with  the  monstrous  off- 
spring that  afflicts  her  ?  Sir,  it  is  true  of 
Virginia,  not  merely  that  she  has  not  advanced, 
but  that  in  many  respects  she  has  greatly 
declined  ;  and  what  have  we  got  as  a  compen- 
sation for  this  decline  ?  as  a  compensation  for 
this  disparity  between  what  Virginia  is  and 
what  she  might  have  been  ?  Nothing  but  the 
right  of  property  in  the  very  beings  who  have 
brought  this  disparity  upon  us. — This  is  our 
pay  ;  this  is  what  we  have  gotten  to  remunerate 
us  for  our  delinquent  prosperity;  to  repay  us 
for  our  desolate  fields,  our  torpid  enterprise  ; 
and  in  this  dark  day  of  our  humble  importance, 
to  sustain  our  hopes  and  to  soothe  our  pride  as 
a  people.  I  ask  you,  sir,  is  the  consideration 
satisfactory,  the  equivalent  complete  ?  Is  a 
birth-right  of  citizenship  in  a  free  community, 
unaccompanied  by  the  right  of  properly,  less 
valuable  or  less  dear  than  one  in  our  com- 
munity as  it  now  is,  where  the  right  is  retained, 
but  where  the  retention  of  it  has  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  the  state,  and  planted  at  every  hearth 
the  instrument  of  domestic  massacre  ?  W^ho, 
sir,  that  looks  at  this  properly  as  a  legislator 
and  marks  its  effects  on  our  national  advance, 
but  weeps  over  it  as  the  worst  of  patrimonies? 
Who  that  looks  to  this  unliappy  bondage  of  an 
unhappy  people  in  the  midst  of  our  society,  and 
thinks  of  its  incidents  or  its  issues,  but  weeps 
over  it  as  a  curse  upon  him  who  inflicts  as 
upon  him  who  suffers  it?  Who  that  would 
place  Virginia  wilhout  a  slave  upon  her  sur- 
face in  any  comparison  of  equality  with  Vir- 
ginia and  tlie  thousands  who  have  yielded  their 
liberty  to  her  laws  ?  If  I  am  to  judge  from 
the  tone  of  our  debate,  from  the  concessions 
on  all  hands  expressed,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  body,  not  one,  perhaps,  thatiscvcn  repre- 
sented here,  who  would  not  have  thanked  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before  us,  if,  acting 
as  public  men,  tliey  had  brought  this  boiid.ige 
to  a  close — wiio  would  not  have  thanked  them, 
if,  acting  on  private  motives,  they  had  relin- 
quished the  properly  which  their  mistaken 
kindness  has  devolved  upon  us  ?  Proud  as  are 
the  names  for  intellect  and  patriotism  which 
enrich  the  volumes  of  our  history,  and  reveren- 
tially as  we  turn  to  them  at  tiiis  period  of  wan- 
ing reputation,  that  name — that  man — above 
all  parallel  would  have  been  the  chief,  who 


could  have  blotted  out  this  curse  from  his 
I  country — those,  above  all  others,  would  have 
received  the  homage  of  an  eternal  gratitude, 
who,  casting  away  every  suggestion  of  petty 
interest,  had  broken  the  yoke  which  in  an  evil 
hour  had  been  imposed,  and  had  translated, 
as  a  free  man,  to  another  continent,  the  out- 
cast and  the  wretched  being  who  burdens  ours 
wi<h  his  presence,  and  who  defiles  it  with  his 
crimes. 

But,  sir,  it  has  been  otherwise  appointed. 
Slavery  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers, 
and  the  question  now  is,  shall  we,  in  turn,  hand 
it  over  to  our  children  ?  hand  it  over  to  them 
aggravated  in  every  attribute  of  evil  ?  Shall  we 
perpetuate  the  calamity  we  deplore  and  be- 
come to  posterity  the  objects,  not  of  kindness 
but  of  cursing?  Possessed  of  slaves  as  a  pri- 
vate property  by  the  act  of  our  ancestors,  shall 
we  transmit  it  as  such  throughout  an  indefinite 
future  ?  This  is  the  question.  *  *  * 
No  one  disguises  the  danger  of  this  properly, 
that  it  is  inevitable  or  that  it  is  increasing. 
How  then  is  the  government  to  avert  it  ?  By 
a  precautionary  and  preventive  legislation,  or 
by  permitting  it  to  "  grow  with  our  growth" 
until  it  becomes  intolerable  and  then  correcting 
it  by  the  sword  ?  In  the  one  way  or  the  other; 
by  the  peaceful  process  of  legislation  or  the 
bloody  one  of  the  bayonet — our  personal  and 
public  security  must  be  maintained  against  the 
dangers  of  this  property  :  either  the  right  to 
acquire  or  retain  it  must  be  qualified  by  some 
limitation  of  time  or  service  which  shall  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  its  increase,  or  all 
restraints  upon  it  abandoned,  and  the  country 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  final  remedy  of 
force.  An  unlimited  right  to  the  purchase  and 
the  possession  of  the  slave  cannot  but  favour 
the  progress  of  his  numbers  to  an  aggregate 
so  formidable  as  may  place  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  in  his  actual  and  violent  e.v 
lirpation.  The  claim  to  property  cannot  ba- 
lance, much  less  cancel  the  claim  to  security, 
and  when  the  two  come  into  collision,  as  come 
they  must  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  then 
the  property  must  yield  and  the  claim  to  se- 
curity must  be  satisfied,  should  it  require  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  its  adversary. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  the  extreme 
case — the  very  one  to  which  the  law  of  neces- 
sity applies — the  very  one,  which  is  admitted 
to  sanction,  if  circumstances  require  it,  the 
su|)pression  of  properly  lights.  Why  await 
the  sure  arrival  of  thai  day  when  these  rights 
may  have  to  be  annulled  without  any  reser- 
vation whatever  ?  Why  not  anticipate  it  by  a 
suitable  regulation  of  them,  and  thereby  save 
them,  if  they  are  so  highly  valued,  from  de- 
strnclion  ? 

Sir,  this  "  supreme  law^'  of  the  public  safety 
which  is  thought  to  arise  only  when  a  slate  is 
in  actual  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb,  and  is  then 
so  [)lcnary  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence — this 
law  is  best  understood  when  it  is  believed  to 
possess  preventive  as  well  as  remedial  agencies. 
It  is  thus  understood  and  applied,  as  al- 
ready slated,  between  nations — it  would  be  no 
less  correctly  understood  and  applied  to  all 
cases  of  domestic  |)olicy.  There  exists  no  just 
reason  why  this  law  is  not  as  obligatory  upon 
government — not  as  supreme  over  all  who  are 


charged  with  its  administration,  to  provide 
against  any  foreseen  and  probable  event  which 
will  put  the  public  safety  to  hazard,  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  that  safety  when  the 
hazard  shall  have  been  incurred. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  this  point, 
but  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  sus- 
tain the  principle  assumed,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  every  community  to  qualify,  limit 
and  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  property 
shall  be  held  by  its  citizens,  and,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  submit  his  property  at 
all  times,  to  this  reserved  right  of  control  in 
his  government.  Were  this  principle  a  false 
one  and  the  opposite  of  it  true,  then  it  would 
follow,  that  whenever  a  property  is  once  in- 
troduced into  a  community — if  introduced 
through  a  consent  casually  given,  or  through 
ignorance  of  its  qualities,  or  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  temporary  convenience,  or  ex  ne- 
cessitate, as  is  known  to  have  been  the  case 
with  our  slave  property — if  introduced,  no 
matter  how  and  no  matter  what  be  its 
character,  it  is  forever  after  intangible — not 
subject  to  restraint — not  subject  to  removal, 
but  a  vested  private  right,  and  therefore  too 
sacred  to  be  touched.  Call  it  but  a  private  pro- 
perty, and  be  it  ever  so  evil,  you  endow  it  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  with  a  perpetual  impu- 
nity. Let  it  be  gifted  with  nothing  but  mischief 
— noxious  as  the  imagination  can  paint  it — the 
very  "  moth  and  rust"  which  corrupteth  and 
endangereth  society — the  source  of  sorrow 
and  dissension — if  it  be  once  allowed  as  a 
property,  you  cannot  recall  it — you  cannot 
mitigate  it ;  restraint  upon  it  would  be  pro- 
fanation— control  would  be  tyranny — you  must 
permit  it  and  cherish  it  as  if  it  were  a  blessing 
— you  must  endure  it  in  despite  of  its  evil,  des- 
pite of  its  terrors — you  cannot,  you  dare  not 
interpose  until  your  existence  is  at  stake — till 
fear  and  danger  have  left  you  no  choice  but  a 
choice  between  the  extinction  of  the  property 
or  the  extinction  of  the  state.  Maintain  the 
inviolability  of  property  without  reference  to 
its  uses  or  its  effects,  and  this  is  the  mon- 
strous  result.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous one,  violence  and  force  are  the  only 
remedies  which  are  allowed.  Surely  no  man 
can  adopt  the  principle  which,  fairly  applied 
and  extended,  leads  to  this  result — and  yet  this 
is  the  principle  contended  for.  Under  this  prin- 
ciple slavery  is  held  to  be  exlinguishable,  but 
no  otherwise  than  by  insurrection  and  blood  ; 
under  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  support, 
it  is  held  to  be  exlinguishable  also,  but  by  gra- 
dual legislation,  which  operating  on  its  future 
increase,  shall  qualify  and  limit  it  according  to 
the  demands  of  public  safety.  The  slave — 
considered  as  a  person  uiultiplying  more 
rapidly  than  his  owner,  and  soon  destined 
to  outstrip  him  in  number — is  a  dangerous 
property,  and  if  the  ^'  salys  popvlt,^'  the  "su- 
preme law  of  public  safety,"  be  correctly  un- 
stood  as  comprehending  a  power  to  provide 
against  a  danger  to  the  public  security  from 
an  anticipated  occurrence,  equally  witli  a 
power  to  preserve  that  security  when  the  oc- 
curence foreseen  has  actually  transpired — and 
this  understanding  of  it  is  unquestionably  the 
true  one — then  is  slavery  as  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  present  regulation  as  of  future  force, 
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and  may  be  restrained  in  its  future  increase  in 
just  consistency  with  an  admitted  and  funda- 
mental principle  in  every  government. 

After  this  argument  it  may  be  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  there  is  in  my  judgment  nothing 
wrong  in  the  post  nati  or  after-born  principle 
which  has  been  presented  on  this  subject,  by 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph)  from  Albe- 
marle. I  decline,  however,  expressing  any 
opinion,  none  being  called  for,  as  to  the  terms 
or  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  carry  that 
principle  into  effect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Grandeur  of  Astronomical  Discoveries. 

BY  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of  May, 
«nd  my  sweet  child,  my  Rosalie  and  I,  had  sauntered 
up  to  the  castle's  top  to  enjoy  the  breeze  that  played 
around  it,  and  to  admire  the  unclouded  firmament 
that  glowed  and  sparkled  with  unusual  lustre  from 
pole  to  pole.  The  atmosphere  was  in  its  purest  and 
finest  stale  of  vision;  the  milky  way  was  distinctly 
developed  throughout  its  whole  extent;  every  planet 
and  every  star  above  the  horizon,  however  near  and 
brilliant,  or  distant  and  faint,  lent  its  lambent  light 
or  twinkling  ray,  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
hemisphere :  while  the  round  bright  moon  (so  dis- 
tinctly defined  were  the  lines  of  her  figure,  and  so 
clearly  visible  even  the  rotundity  of  her  form,) 
seemed  to  hang  off  from  the  azure  vault,  suspended 
in  midway  air;  or  stooping  forward  from  the  firma- 
ment her  fair  and  radiant  face,  as  if  to  court  and  re- 
turn our  gaze. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  in  observing 
through  a  telescope  the  planet  Jupiter,  sailing  in  si- 
lent majesty  with  his  squadron  of  satellites  along  the 
vast  ocean  of  space  between  us  and  the  fixed  stars ; 
and  admired  the  felicity  of  that  design,  by  which 
those  distant  bodies  had  been  parcelled  out  and  ar- 
ranged into  constellations,  so  as  to  have  served  not 
only  for  beacons  to  the  ancient  navigator,  but  as  it 
were  for  land  marks  to  astronomers  of  this  day;  ena- 
bling them,  though  in  different  countries,  to  indicate 
to  each  other  with  ease  the  place  and  motion  of  these 
planets,  comets  and  magnificent  meteors  which  inha- 
bit, revolve,  and  play  in  the  intermediate  space. 

We  recalled  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science  of  astronomy;  on  that 
series  of  astonishing  discoveries  through  successive 
ages,  which  display,  in  so  strong  a  light,  the  force 
ai>d  reach  of  the  human  mind ;  and  on  those  bold 
conjectures  and  sublime  reveries,  which  seem  to 
tower  even  to  the  confines  of  divinity,  and  denote 
the  high  destiny  to  which  mortals  tend:  that  thought, 
for  instance,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  started 
by  Pythagoras,  and  which  modern  astronomers  ap- 
prove ;  that  the  stars  which  we  call  fixed,  although 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  large 
spangles  of  various  sizes  glittering  on  the  same  con- 
cave surface,  are,  nevertheless, bodies  as  large  as  our 
sun,  shining,  like  him,  with  original,  and  not  reject- 
ed light,  placed  at  incalculable  distances  asunder, 
and  each  star  the  solar  centre  of  a  system  of  planets, 
which  revolve  around  it,  as  the  planets  belonging  to 
our  system  do  around  the  sun;  that  this  is  not  only 
the  case  with  all  the  stars  which  our  eyes  discern  in 
the  firmament,  or  which  the  telescope  has  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  but,  according  to 
the  modern  improvements  of  this  thought,  that  there 
are  probably  other  stars  whoso  light  has  not  yet 
reached  us,  although  light  moves  with  velocity  a 
million  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball;  that 
those  luminous  appearances  which  we  observe  in  the 
firmament,  like  flakes  of  thin,  white  cloud,  are  win- 
dows, as  it  were,  which  open  to  other  firmaments, 
far,  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  eye,  or  the  power 
of  optical  instruments,  lighted  up,  like  ours,  with 
hosts  of  stars  or  suns;  that  this  scheme  goes  on 
through  infinite  space,  which  is  filled  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  those  suns,  attended  by  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion, 
yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keep- 


ing the  paths  prescribed  to  them  ;  and  these  worlds 
peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings. 

One  would  think  that  this  conception,  thus  extend- 
ed, would  be  bold  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  enter- 
prise of  human  imagination.  But  what  an  accession 
of  glory  and  magnificence  docs  Dr.  Herschel  super- 
add, when,  instead  of  supposing  all  those  suns  fixed, 
and  the  motion  confined  to  their  respective  planets, 
he  loosens  those  multitudinous  suns  themselves  from 
their  stations,  sets  them  all  into  motion  with  their 
splendid  retinue  of  planets  and  satellites,  and  ima- 
gines them,  thus  attended,  to  perform  a  stupendous 
revolution,  system  above  system,  around  some  grand- 
er unknown  centre  somewhere  in  the  boundless  abyss 
of  space  I — and  when,  carrying  on  the  process,  you 
suppose  that  centre  itself  not  stationary,  but  also 
counterpoised  by  other  masses  in  the  immensity  of 
space  with  which,  attended  by  their  accumulated 
trains  of 

"  Planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense," 

it  maintains  harmonious  concert,  surrounding  in  its 
vast  career,  some  other  centre  still  more  remote  and 
stupendous,  which,  in  its  turn — "  You  overwhelm 
me,"  cried  Rosalie,  as  I  was  labouring  to  pursue  the 
immense  concatenation; — "  my  mind  is  bewildered 
and  lost  in  the  eflfort  to  follow  you,  and  finds  no 
point  on  which  to  rest  its  weary  wing."  "  Yet  there 
is  a  point,  my  dear  Rosalie — the  throne  of  the  Most 
High.  Imagine  thai  the  ultimate  centre,  to  which 
this  vast  and  inconceivably  magnificent  apparatus  is 
attached,  and  around  which  it  is  continually  revolv- 
ing. Oh  !  what  a  spectacle  for  the  cherubim  and  se- 
raphim, and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  who 
dwell  on  the  right  hand  of  that  throne,  if,  as  may  be, 
and  probably  is  the  case,  their  eyes  are  permitted  to 
pierce  through  the  whole,  and  take  in  at  one  glance, 
all  its  order,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  glory,  and  their 
ears  to  distinguish  that  celestial  harmony,  unheard 
by  us,  in  which  those  vast  globes,  as  they  roll  in  their 
orbits,  continually  hymn  their  Creator's  praise." 


PROFANE  SWEARING. 

The  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  is  usually  very 
gradual,  and  the  progress  of  its  decline  is  often  mark- 
ed with  great  accuracy  by  the  conduct.  Every  one 
knows  that  conscience  is  originally  one  of  the  most 
active  and  powerful  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  that  she  will  never  yield  up  her  autho- 
rity till  she  has  sustained  a  severe  struggle.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  this  conflict  is  more  clear- 
ly marked,  than  in  the  progress  of  a  young  man,  who 
has  had  a  pious  education,  towards  a  habit  of  profane- 
ness.  Though  he  has  been  accustomed,  occasionally, 
to  hear  the  language  of  cursing  from  others,  the  im- 
pressions of  his  childhood  are  too  strong  to  allow  him 
immediately  to  copy  it.  At  length,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  summons  resolution  enough  to  make  an  awful  ex- 
periment of  uttering  an  oath ;  but  his  faltering 
tongue  and  blushing  cheek  proclaim  that  there  is  a 
commotion,  and  a  remonstrance  within.  Conscience 
rouses  up  all  her  energies,  and  thunders  out  a  rebuke 
which  almost  puts  him  into  the  attitude  of  conster- 
nation. Perhaps  his  early  resolutions  to  reverence  the 
name  and  authority  of  God,  come  thronging  upon  his 
remembrance;  or,  perhaps,  the  instructions  of  other 
days,  enforced  by  parental  afiection,  rise  up  before 
him  ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  image  of  a  departed  pa- 
rent, who  had  trained  him  up  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  haunts  his  busy  and  agitated  mind,  and  re- 
proaches him  with  filial  ingratitude.  He  resolves 
that  the  dreadful  privilege  of  taking  the  name  of  God 
in  vain,  has  been  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense  ; 
and  that  he  will  not  venture  to  repeat  an  experiment 
that  has  been  so  fruitful  in  remorse  and  agony.  But, 
presently,  he  is  heard  to  drop  another  oath,  and  ano- 
ther, and  in  each  successive  instance,  the  conflict 
with  conscience  becomes  less  severe,  till  at  length 
the  faithful  reprover  is  silenced,  and  he  blasphemes 
his  Maker's  name  without  remorse,  and  almost  with- 
out his  own  observation. 

When  I  see  an  ingenuous  youth  taking  the  first 
steps  in  this  path  of  death;  when  I  see  his  counte- 
nance change,  and  hear  his  voice  falter,  and  the  em- 
barrassment aod  awkwardness  of  his  manner  teli  me 


that  conscience  is  uttering  her  remonstrance  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  language  of  profaneness  is 
upon  his  lips,  I  say  to  myself,  "  poor  young  man  I  lit- 
tle do  you  know  what  disgrace  and  wretchedness  you 
are  treasuring  up  for  yourself."  I  regard  him  as  hav- 
ing set  his  face  like  a  flint  towards  perdition  ;  and  I 
read  on  his  character,  in  dark  and  ominous  letters, 
"  The  glory  has  departed." — Sprague''s  Lectures. 


RAPID  FLIGHT  OF  INSECTS. 

In  passing  along  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway,  at  a  speed  of  about  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour,  ascertained  by  a  stop-watch,  I 
observed  one  of  the  smaller  humble-bees,  I 
think  the  Apis  suhinterrupta,  flying  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
train,  apparently  without  the  slightest  effort; 
in  fact,  the  little  traveller  was  going  at  a  rate 
far  more  rapid  than  ours,  for  its  accompani- 
ment was  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  that 
well  known  zigzag  mode  of  flight,  observable 
when  these  insects  are  hovering  from  flower 
to  flower  in  search  of  food.  Several  house 
blue-bottle  and  horse-flies  were  also  repeated 
visiters:  out  rapid  motion  seemed  to  have  no 
manner  of  effect  upon  them,  for,  when  it  suit- 
ed their  purpose,  they  darted  onward  for  a  few 
feet  or  yards,  or  balanced  themselves  steadily 
over  any  given  point,  though  in  an  instant, 
whenever  their  efforts  relaxed,  or  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  part  company,  they  were  far 
away  in  our  rear.  I  should  observe,  more- 
over, that  the  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing 
obliquely  against  us  with  a  current  of  such 
strength,  that  I  occasionally  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  my  hat  on.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, therefore,  of  the  wind's  opposition 
and  their  irregular  motion,  I  consider  that  the 
locomotive  power  of  these  insects  could  not 
be  well  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an 
hour.  Compared  with  the  beautifully  arrang- 
ed muscular  powers  of  these  minute  beings  in 
the  creation,  how  insignificant  are  those  which 
science,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  accomplish  by  mechanical 
means !  D.  T. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain. 

To  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  for  insertion, 
if  he  thinks  fit.  A  Subschiber. 

AN  EXTRACT. 

Oh,  the  precious  care  that  attends  the  mind  in 
which  Christian  charity  is  become  habitual.  Charity, 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  hopeth  all  things".  It  divulges 
not  the  faults  of  others,  because,  in  its  unbounded 
hope,  it  desires  their  removal  without  exposure  ;  for 
the  mind  in  which  it  dwells,  ascribes  its  own  preser- 
vation, and  the  cleansing  of  its  former  sins,  to  the 
unbounded  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  it  prays 
that  all  may  partake  of  the  same  benefit.  How  op- 
posite that  disposition  which  delights  to  report  evil, 
and  accuse.  Shun  it,  dear  friends,  as  the  poison  of 
asps.  Even  the  sacred  writings  emphatically  deno- 
minate the  grand  adversary  of  mankind,  by  the 
name  of  the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  "  Follow,  there- 
fore peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  looking  diligently  lest 
any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  spring  up  and  trouble  you,  and  thereby 
many  be  defiled." 

Friends,  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  Ye  are  called 
to  love  ;  oh  that  the  smallest  germ  of  enmity  might 
be  eradicated  from  our  enclosure  ;  and  verily  there  is 
a  soil  in  which  it  cannot  live,  but  naturally  withers 
and  dies.  This  soil  is  Christian  humility,  a  state 
highly  becoming  and  indispensable  for  a  being  who 
depends  continually  on  the  favour  of  his  Lord  ;  a 
state  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  ean  most  acceptably 
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approach  his  presence  ;  and  a  state  which  naturally 
conducts  frail  man  to  love  and  compassion,  for  the 
companions  of  his  frailty  and  poverty,  yet  his  fellow 
partakers  of  the  otfered  r iciies  of  the  Gospel. 

Friends,  remember  that  to  be  "made  perfect  in 
love"  is  a  high  slate  of  Christian  excellence,  and  not 
attainable  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  passion.  No 
degree  of  resentment  can  consist  with  this  state. 
Some  persons  arc  apt  to  profess  that  thoy  can  forgive 
those  who  they  suppose  have  injured  them,  when  such 
are  brought  to  know  and  acknowledge  their  fault; 
but  that  is  little  else  than  a  disguised  pride  seeking 
for  superiority.  The  love  which  Christ  commanded 
to  his  church  goes  further  than  that,  "  This  is  my 
commandment,  that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you."  And  how  did  the  Lord  love  the  world? 
Let  the  apostle  answer — "  God  commended  his  love 
toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."  And,  Friends,  mark  and  remember  his 
gracious  dying  words,  when  praying  for  his  very  per- 
secutors, he  said,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  And  shall  we  expect  access 
for  our  feeble  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace  if  we 
harbour  any  ill  will  to  our  fellow  travellers  towards 
immortality?  Let  us  hear  again  the  Saviour  of  men, 
"and  when  you  stand  praying,  forgive  if  ye  have 
aught  against  any."  He  doth  not  allow  time  for 
seeing  the  injuring  person,  become  submissive,  but 
standing  forgive.  "  If  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  forgive  your  tres- 
passes." O,  the  excellence  of  Christian  love  and  the 
temper  of  forgiving;  it  is  the  indispensable  requisite, 
in  that  spiritual  worship  to  which  we  as  a  people 
more  peculiarly  bear  testimony,  yea  is  it  not  the  very 
balm  of  life  and  passport  to  Heaven? 

For  "  The  Friend." 

OBITUARY. 

Died  lately  at  the  "  Shelter  for  Coloured 
Orphans"  in  this  city,  Stephen  Ricks,  aged 
eight  years:  having  passed  more  than  one-half 
of  his  short  life  in  that  institution.  Soon  af- 
ter he  was  admitted  there,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  possessed  an  unusual  capacity  to  re- 
ceive instruction  :  his  advancement  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  and  reciting,  was  easy  and  ra- 
pid ;  and  his  attention  being  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  study  of  geography.,  he  became 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  map  of  this  coun- 
try, that  he  would  answer  without  hesitation, 
almost  any  question  relating  to  its  divisional 
lines,  or  the  situation  of  principal  places. 
It  was  one  of  his  amusements  to  draw  from 
memory  the  map  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  of  the  several  states;  and  not  then  ha- 
ving been  taught  to  write,  he  printed  with 
his  pen  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
chief  towns;  which  he  accomplished  with  so 
much  neatness  and  ingenuity,  that  some  of 
these  performances  are  now  highly  valued  by 
tliose  who  knew  the  author,  as  mementos  of 
the  rare  talents  of  this  intelligent  boy  of  co- 
lour. On  observing  his  classmates  to  be  de- 
ficient in  their  exercises,  he  would  reprove 
them  for  want  of  application  or  stability. 
Once  being  asked  how  he  did  to  learn  so 
much  more  than  his  task  ?  he  said,  he 
thought  it  over  in  the  night — and  again,  "  1 
do  not  go  to  sleep  as  soon  I  go  to  bed;  I  lie 
and  think."  lie  seldom  inclined  to  mingle 
witli  other  ciiildrcn  at  play,  or  wished  to 
leave  the  school  room  (hiring  the  hours  of 
recess:  to  remain  in  retirement  witli  pen  and 
book  at  command,  appeared  to  be  his  de- 
light; and  several  times  he  manifested  his 
friendship  for  his  schoolmates,  by  presenting 
each  with  a  piece,  of  moral  tendency,  copied 


or  composed  respectively  for  them,  but  find- 
ing his  tokens  of  good  will  undervalued,  lost 
or  destroyed,  he  remarked,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  give  the  children  any  more,  for  they 
would  not  keep  them.  He  often  selected 
pieces  to  insert  in  his  little  album,  and  some- 
times introduced  his  own  composition;  these 
he  mostly  entered  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, although  he  had  begun  to  write  with 
tolerable  success,  before  his  expanding  abili- 
ties were  repressed  by  disease,  which  termi- 
nated in  consumption.  His  industrious  ha- 
bits continued  with  him  to  the  last.  At  in- 
tervals, when  a  little  relieved,  he  would  re- 
sort to  his  favourite  employments,  and  even 
on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he  attempted 
to  use  the  pen;  but  failing  through  debility, 
he  assumed  a  countenance  of  distress,  and  in 
a  pathetic  tone,  thus  uttered  his  disappoint- 
ment, "  I  make  mistakes  !" 

Medical  skill  was  faithfully  applied,  but  in 
vain;  and  the  anguish  of  a  lingering  illness 
was  soothed  by  the  unremitting  kindness  of 
the  matron  and  her  daughter,  who,  having 
had  the  satisfaction,  while  their  pupil  was  in 
health,  of  cherishing  his  amiable  dispositions, 
and  of  encouraging  his  propensity  to  learn- 
ing, now  freely  bestowed  upon  their  suffering 
patient  the  most  affectionate  care  and  at- 
tention. 

In  manner  he  was  mild,  sedate,  and  reflec- 
tive; in  practice,  generous  to  his  equals;  uni- 
formly obedient  to  his  superiors;  and  grate- 
ful to  all  for  favours  received. 

Such  qualifications,  combined  in  a  subject 
so  young,  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  com- 
passionate regard  of  the  superintending  asso- 
ciation; to  endear  him  to  the  family  in  which 
the  hand  of  benevolence  had  placed  him,  and 
to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  his  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Consequently,  a  liberal  portion  of 
approbation  and  of  praise  was  lavished  upon 
him ;  £ill  this  he  received  without  betraying 
either  vanity  or  self-conceit,  as  if  conscious 
it  was  a  duty  incumbent  to  do  his  best,  and 
he  frequently  brought  into  voluntary  applica- 
tion, this  short  but  comprehensive  sentence, 
"  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy." 

The  example  and  influence  of  such  an  in- 
mate was  perceived  throughout  the  house- 
hold. Withal  he  discovered  a  tender  sus- 
ceptibility of  feeling,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  scale  of  estimation,  was  far  beyond  his 
years.  He  once  expressed  a  wish  to  his  in- 
dulgent teacher,  to  obtain  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "  Daily  Piety,"  which  she  bought  for 
him.  Upon  receiving  the  book,  he  immedi- 
ately presented  it  to  the  matron  of  the  insti- 
tution; she,  acknowledging  the  favour,  pro- 
posed to  read  and  to  return  the  book;  to  this 
he  answered,  "  No,  I  want  thee  to  have  it." 
On  another  occasion,  he  applied  for  two 
cakes ;  his  teacher  inquired  whether  one 
would  not  be  enough;  he  replied,  "  I  want 
two;"  his  request  being  granted,  he  gave  one 
of  the  cakes  to  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family,  saying,  "I  love  Mary  Ann;"  then 
handing  the  other  to  an  older  girl,  added, 
"  And  Margaret  waits  on  me."  As  his 
weakness  increased,  he  indicated  an  anxious 
concera  lest  his  nurse  should  suffer  from  ex- 


posure in  attending  upon  him.  But  the  ten- 
der sensibilities  of  his  heart  had  been  most 
conspicuously  called  forth  on  the  decease  of 
a  younger  brother,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached;  not  like  the  short-lived  grief  of 
childhood,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  wept 
into  forgetfulness ; — on  the  contrary,  his  sor- 
row was  serious  and  lasting.  Toward  the 
close  of  life  he  occasionally  rehearsed  pious 
sentiments,  and  repeated  passages  of  scrip- 
ture as  they  occurred  in  recollection,  and  the 
following  appropriate  effusion  escaped  him 
at  a  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  a 
thoughtful  frame  of  mind,  "  There  is  but  a 
step  between  me  and  death." 

This  memorial  of  a  child  of  humble  birth, 
is  submitted  for  publication,  by  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans," 
under  the  consoling  persuasion,  that  the  de- 
ceased was  of  the  happy  number  of  the  in- 
nocent, to  whom  the  blessed  Redeemer  al- 
luded when  he  testified,  "  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Philadelphia,  6th  of  4th  mo.  1832. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Like  Causes  produce  like  Effects, 
The  general  characteristics  and  results  of 
the  various  separations  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  been  very  similar,  though  the 
pretexts  and  immediate  causes  may  have  dif- 
fered. Perot  declined  taking  off  the  hat  in 
time  of  prayer.  Story  and  Wilkinson  resisted 
the  institution  of  discipline,  and  being  weary 
of  persecution,  endeavoured  to  induce  Friends 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  private.  George 
Keith  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
discipline  was  administered,  drew  up  some  new 
regulations  which,  he  presented  to  the  yearly 
meeting  of  ministers,  but  not  being  adopted, 
he  took  offence  and  vented  his  chagrin  in 
severe  reflections  against  them  and  their 
preaching.  He  had  previously  held  some 
notions  not  owned  by  the  Society,  which  like 
modern  separatists  he  may  have  mostly  con- 
cealed, until  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit 
urged  him  to  attack  the  substantial  members 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  elevation  to  un- 
controlled influence. 

Perot's  followers  were  soon  recovered  from 
their  delusion  or  scattered ;  he  received  a 
post  under  the  government,  wore  a  sword  and 
exacted  oaths,  which  fully  proved,  if  proof  was 
needed,  that  he  had  lost  his  Quakerism. 

Respecting  Story  and  Wilkinson,  Gough 
says,  "  who  having  appeared  as  ministers,  and 
not  keeping  in  tlie  humility  becoming  their 
stations,  but  thinking  of  themselves  more 
highly  than  they  ought  to  think,  began  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  el.ders  worthy  of  pre-emi- 
nence, and  to  look  for  greater  deference,  than 
the  most  sensible  part  of  their  brethren  thought 
it  right  to  pay  them  ;  who  rather  warned  them 
of  the  danger  they  appeared  to  be  in  of  losing 
themselves  by  indulging  an  aspiring  mind. 
Such  admonitions  were  very  ungrateful  and  j 
mortifying  to  tiieir  pride,  and  perceiving  there- 
by that  they  were  not  in  the  honourable  esti- 
mation with  their  friends  of  sound  judgment, 
which  they  affected,  they  let  in  a  disgust  and 
grudging  against  them ;  and  to  strengthen 
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themselves,  endeavoured  to  gain  •  adherents 
from  amongst  the  looser  and  weaker  members 
of  the  Society,  hy  soothing  doctrines  to  the 
favourers  of  libertinism^  vilifying  the  religious 
care  of  Friends  to  preserve  them  in  an  orderly 
and  Christian  conversation  and  practice,  as 
imposition  on  their  gospel  liberty;  and  by  wily 
insinuations  to  the  more  simple  and  honest,  as 
if  the  body  of  Friends  were  apostatized  from 
their  original  principles,  and  instead  of  refer- 
ring them  for  direction  to  the  light  in  them- 
selves, were  now  drawing  them  off  therefrom  to 
the  doctrines  of  men.  By  such  means  drawing 
a  party  into  their  own  sentiments  and  views, 
tliey  caused  a  rent  and  division  in  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  Westmoreland  to  which  they 
belonged." 

In  their  thirst  for  power,  in  their  envy  and 
bitterness  towards  the  elders  and  pillars  of  the 
church,  their  breach  of  order,  of  peace  and 
harmony,  and  in  their  disregard  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society  manifested  by  publicly  de- 
faming the  principal  members,  ail  the  separa- 
tists from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time 
essentially  agree.  Most  or  all  of  them  held 
separate  meetings,  and  in  some  instances  had 
possession  of  the  houses  belonging  to  Friends. 
They  professed  to  be  Friends,  and  probably 
where  they  could  not  obtain  the  houses,  con- 
sidered, as  the  Hicksites  do,  that  the  meetings 
were  not  completely  divided,  as  their  preachers 
thrust  themselves  into  the  galleries,  and  claim- 
ed the  right  to  address  the  congregation. 
Richard  Davies  states  an  instance  ;  "  I  had  my 
several  exercises  this  year,  (1682,)  in  London, 
both  from  false  brethren  and  otherwise.  Once 
I  was  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting,  and 
there  were  in  the  gallery  several  troublesome 
people,  and  none  of  our  ministering  brethren 
in  true  unity  with  us  but  G.  Whiteiiead  and 
W.  Gibson.  The  gallery  being  pretty  full, 
one  of  them  seemed  to  strive  to  keep  me 
out,  and  our  friends,  G.  W.  and  W.  G.  per- 
ceiving it,  made  way  for  me  to  come  up 
to  them.  Another  of  them  had  been  speaking 
long  in  the  meeting,  and  had  made  many 
weary  of  him.  I  was  under  great  concern  in 
my  spirit  for  the  honour  and  exaltation  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  his  truth,  and  the  ease 
of  many  that  were  under  weights  and  burdens; 
yet  for  quietness'  sake,  1  silently  bore  the 
weight  and  exercise  that  was  upon  me,  till  he 
had  done.  Then  my  mouth  was  opened  in 
the  name  and  power  of  God — I  was  made  to 
detect  the  false  doctrine  which  one  of  them 
had  declared." 

Sometimes  their  preachers  collected  rude 
people  and  others  about  them  in  the  streets,  or 
attracted  crowds  to  Friends'  meetings,  where 
they  created  much  disturbance,  and  vilified 
those  who  were  sound  in  faith  and  practice. 
A  few  cases  related  by  Gough,  show  the  rest- 
lessness invariably  produced  by  the  separating 
spirit,  while  they  exemplify  the  importance  of 
religious  weight,  which  it  has  always  been  the 
concern  of  Friends  to  maintain  in  their  as- 
semblies. Comparing  them  with  the  scenes 
at  Cherry-street,  it  also  proves  that  the  Hicks- 
ites have  very  much  lost  that  mark  of  true  Qua- 
kerism. "At  the  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington, 
this  year,  1694,  (he  says,)  "  George  Hutchin- 
son, with  some  others  of  the  party,  attempted  to 


disturb  the  meeting  of  worship,  coming  in 
under  a  very  ill  timed  pretence  of  demanding 
justice  against  the  ministers  and  strangers — 
Friends  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  continued 
their  meeting  unmoved  by  his  railing  accu- 
sations, and  as  they  felt  their  minds  properly 
influenced,  bore  their  testimonies  to  the  truth, 
and  continued  them  over  all  opposition.  No- 
thing perhaps  aggravates  passion  more  than 
the  observation,  that  it  makes  no  impression. 
Exasperated  at  the  negle«t  of  his  calumnies, 
he  continued  his  railiiig,  even  while  some  of 
the  Friends  were  preaching  ;  and  when  he 
found  he  could  not  attain  his  end  to  put  the 
meeting  in  disorder  or  confuse  the  preachers, 
he  departed  in  wrath,  with  a  menace  that  he 
would  publish  or  expose  them  to  the  world  ;  a 
menace  which  could  make  little  impression  on 
them,  as  they  had  already  experienced  what 
his  strenuous  efforts  in  this  line  could  effect, 
particularly  the  preceding  evening,  when  the 
town  being  full  of  people,  he  had  gathered  a 
tumultuous  company  in  the  streets,  whom  he 
entertained  with  an  harangue,  conceived  in 
those  invective  and  injurious  terms,  which  were 
now  become  too  customary  with  him  and  his 
party." 

Originating  in  an  ambitious  thirst  for  su- 
periority, and  relying  upon  personal  influence 
to  carry  them  through  every  violation  of  rule 
and  order,  it  was  not  to  be  rationally  supposed 
that  associations  of  such  persons  could  long 
hold  together,  without  showing  their  natural 
tendency  to  confusion  and  decay.  Accordingly 
they  soon  disagreed,  and  being  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  the  commotions  arising  amongst 
themselves  shattered  their  edifice  to  pieces, 
not  a  vestige  of  which  is  now  to  be  found. 
After  stating  that  Story  and  Wilkinson's 
schism  was  in  the  north,  and  afterwards 
"  appeared  in  London,  where  likewise  mal- 
contents were  not  wanting,  who  not  being 
strictly  conscientious,  would  rather  live  with- 
out any  restraint,"  Sewell  proceeds,  "  but 
how  specious  soever  the  pretence  of  these 
separatists  was,  and  whatever  endeavours  were 
made,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  continue  and 
subsist  firmly ;  but  at  length  they  decayed  and 
vanished  as  snow  in  the  fields  ;  for  the  best 
among  them  came  in  time  to  see  that  they  had 
been  deceived  ;  and  the  less  honest  grew  worse; 
for  among  themselves  they  were  not  free  from 
division.^^  A  similar  fate  atttended  the  follow- 
ers of  Keith.  Having  abused  their  real  friends 
and  treated  with  contempt  their  counsel  and 
their  labours  to  convince  them  of  error,  it 
was  no  marvel  when  the  novelty  and  zest  of  a 
revolution  had  ceased,  they  should  turn  upon 
one  another  the  weapons  they  had  wielded 
against  Friends,  and  exhibit  even  in  a  higher 
degree,  that  vindictive  spirit  which  they  had 
long  cherished.  In  the  epistle  addressed 
in  1697,  to  the  London  yearly  meeting,  that 
of  Burlington  says :  "  Dear  Friends,  our 
yearly  meeting  at  this  time  has  been  much 
larger  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the  back- 
sliding and  apostacy  of  divers  with  George 
Keith,  and  the  vain  endeavours  used  by  them, 
in  their  restless  state,  to  trouble  and  divide 
us,  which  the  more  they  attempt,  the  more 
the  Lord  unites  us  to  his  glory  and  our 
comfort,  and  their  vexation  and  torment,  and 


in  this  blessed  unity,  we  have  had  a  sweet 
time  together  at  this  season,  which  may  be 
truly  called  a  feast  of  charity.  Our  exercise 
with  the  separatists  is  much  over  here,  only 
our  lamentations  over  some  of  the  most 
simple  of  them  for  whose  return  we  wait, 
since  they  have  ceased  to  give  us  disturbance 
as  formerly.  They  are  at  great  variance 
amongst  themselves,  biting  and  devouring  one 
another,  and  surely  the  Lord  is  letting  fall 
showers  of  confusion  upon  them,"  "We 
are  sensible,  dear  Friends,  of  your  exercise 
with  that  malicious  instrument,  G.  Keith,  the 
weight  of  which  we  bore  here  for  some  time, 
and  therefore  can  the  more  sensibly  sym- 
pathise with  you,  and  you  by  your  pre- 
sent exercise  with  us.  But  glory  to  God, 
though  the  rage  of  him  and  his  adherents  be 
great,  yet  their  time  is  short,  and  they  are 
falling  apace;  and  that  power  before  which 
they  have  begun  to  fall,  shall  accomplish 
what  is  yet  behind  concerning  them." 

Although  many  of  Keith's  followers  retain- 
ed their  enmity  against  Friends,  yet  others 
among  them,  perceiving  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  the  separation,  and  feeling  the  want 
of  peace,  returned  to  the  Society,  and  ac- 
knowledged their  error  to  their  respective 
monthly  meetings.  One  of  them  says,  "  I 
am  not  able  to  express  in  words  the  sorrow 
and  trouble  I  had  night  and  day,  whilst  I  fre« 
quented  their  meetings  and  heard  them  speak 
evil  of  Friends,  for  that  was  most  of  their 
practice  when  their  meetings  were  over,  as 
well  as  at  many  other  times.  But  I  now 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  who  hath  let 
me  see  the  outgoings  of  my  own  mind,  and 
the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  hath,  in  a  mea- 
sure, given  me  strength  to  come  out  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  bear  my  testimony 
against  that  spirit,  both  in  myself  and  others, 
which  leadeth  into  such  evil,  as  is  too  fre- 
quent among  them;  and  I  am  very  sorry  and 
sore  grieved  that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to 
join  with  them  against  Friends  in  setting  my 
hand  to  their  pretended  Yearly  Meeting  pa- 
per. I  was  troubled  for  it  often  before  I  left 
them.  They  often  desired  me  to  give  them 
a  reason  why  I  left  them.  I  might  give  them 
many;  but  in  short,  I  had  no  true  peace  with 
them,  I  often  tried  for  life,  I  could  not  feel  it 
amongst  them,  but  instead  thereof  sorrow-  and 
anguish  of  soul." 

Many  of  the  present  separatists,'would  they 
honestly  confess,  could  make  similar  acknow- 
ledgments, and  it  would  be  their  true  inte- 
rest to  do  so.  The  modern  secession  is  more 
extensive  than  any  preceding  it;  and  I  appre- 
hend not  a  few  of  them,  in  consequence,  in- 
dulge the  hope  they  will  eventually  succeed; 
they  persuade  themselves,  such  numbers  can- 
not be  mistaken,  and  that  the  difficulties  now 
pressing  upon  them  will,  in  a  little  time,  be 
surmounted.  In  this  they  are  greatly  mis- 
led. The  foundation  on  which  they  began 
to  build,  as  with  their  predecessors,  is  rotten, 
and  cannot  possibly  sustain  them.  Do  they 
not  see  that  nothing  will  satisfy  the  spirit  by 
which  they  were  actuated  in  seceding  from 
Friends'?  Cloak  it  under  what  garb  they  may, 
it  is  a  libertine  spirit,  that  will  submit  to  no 
control,  and  more  especially  from  those  who 
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^et  it  afloat,  and  use  some  of  their  present 
disturbers  as  instruments  to  promote  their  un- 
righteous designs.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
more  deceived  than  John  Comly,  when  he 
imagined  he  had  a  revelation  to  separate  one 
part  of  the  society  from  another,  or  from  those 
he  denominates  orthodox,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  body  more  strictly  consonant  with 
pure  Quakerism.  It  was  a  great  kindness  to 
Friends  that  he  did  carry  many  of  them  off, 
and  without  passing  through  a  furnace  of  af- 
fliction, by  which  they  are  purged  from  the 
sin  of  unbelief,  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  have  them  reunited  to  the  society.  But  ex- 
ist as  an  orderly  body  they  cannot,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  own  showing  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  Their  disunity  increases,  and  their 
bitterness  manifested  towards  one  another, 
even  at  this  early  period,  has  become  very  in- 
tense. The  two  parties  into  which  they  are 
divided,  treat  each  other  with  a  disrespect 
and  contumely  more  pointed,  if  possible,  than 
they  ventured  to  bestow  upon  Friends.  Each 
maintains  a  periodical  paper,  the  last  seces- 
sion only  resorting  to  the  press  against  their 
antagonists,  while  the  others,  fearful  of  ex- 
posing their  discordant  condition,  apply  phy- 
sical force  when  it  can  be  conveniently  used 
to  maintain  their  ground.  S. 

HYMN  TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 

The  sad  and  solemn  night 
Has  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires; 

The  glorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires : 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow, 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heavens,  and 
go- 
Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they  : 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar, 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way  : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim. 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him. 

And  thou  dost  see  them  rise. 
Star  of  the  pole  !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies, 
Thou  keep'st  thy  old  unmoving  station  yet, 
Nor  join'st  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train, 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue  western  main. 

There,  at  morn's  rosy  birth, 
Thou  lookest  meekly  through  the  kindling  air. 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there; 
There  noontide  finds  thee,  and  the  hour  that  calls 
The  shapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's  azure 
walls. 

Alike  beneath  thine  eye, 
Tlic  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  light  are  done  ; 

High  towards  the  star-lit  sky 
Towns  blaze — the  smoke  of  battle  blots  the  sun — 
The  night-storm  on  a  thousand  hills  is  loud — 
And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  sea  and  cloud. 

On  thy  unaltcring  blaze 
The  half-wrecked  mariner,  his  compass  lost. 

Fixes  his  steady  gaze, 
And  steers,  undoubting,  to  the  friendly  coast; 
And  they  who  stray  in  perilous  wastes,  by  night, 
Are  glad  when  thou  dost  shine  to  guide  their  footsteps 
right. 

And,  therefore,  bards  of  old. 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood, 

Did  in  tiiy  beams  bciiold 
A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good. 
That  bright  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  voyager  of  time  should  shape  his  heedful  way. 

Bryant. 


THE  rRIENTD. 

FOURTH  MONTH,  14, 1832. 


The  decision  of  the  suit  pending  in  the 
court  of  chancery  in  New  Jersey  between 
Decow  and  Shotwell  of  the  Hicksite  party,  and 
Joseph  Hendrickson,  on  the  part  of  Friends, 
is  deferred  until  the  term  of  the  court  to  be 
held  in  7th  month  next. 


In  the  ship  Silas  Richards,  which  sailed 
from  N.  Y.,  on  First  day,  8th  inst.  for  Liver- 
pool— embarked  Charles  Osborn,  of  Indiana, 
a  much  esteemed  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to  Friends 
in  England,  &c. 


TAKE  NOTICE, 

That  the  oflice  for  the  sale  of  the  Bibles, 
&c.,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  concerns 
of  "  The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America:" — Also,  the  publishing  oflice  of 
"  The  Friend,"  both  under  charge  of  Wil- 
liam Salter,  Agent; — ^^are  removed  to  the  new 
building,  recently  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Bible  Association,  in  North 
Fourth  street,  a  few  doors  from  Arch  street, 
south  room,  second  story.  Entrance  on 
Fourth  street. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be 
held  on  Second  day  evening,  the  16th  instant, 
at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  at  the  committee 
room,  in  Mulberry  street. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

4dh  Mo.  lOth,  1832. 


We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  two  books  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
notice.  The  first,  or  third  volume  of  Ell- 
wood's  History  being  well  known,  it  may  be 
sufl[icient  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  closely  print- 
ed volume,  exceeding  four  hundred  pages, 
and  at  a  price  not  unreasonable.  The  other, 
a  neat  pocket  edition,  besides  memoirs  of 
John  Roberts,  contains  several  valuable  ar- 
ticles in  prose  and  verse,  together  forming 
a  cheap  and  suitable  present  for  our  young 
people  of  both  sexes. 

The  publication  of  Thomas  ElhcootTs  Sacred  His- 
tory of  the  New  Testament,  as  announced  in  "  The 
Friend,"  some  few  months  since,  by  Daniel  Coolidge, 
of  New  York,  is  now  completed,  and  the  books  are 
deposited  for  Friends,  at  the  same  rate  as  of  the  pub- 
lisher, with  JVathnn  Kite,  of  this  city  (Philadelphia), 
or  Enoch  Breed,  Providence,  Rhode  Is'land,  and  Isaac 
Dassell  if  Son,  Lynn,  Mass.  at  one  dollar  single,  and 
twenty  percent  olF  to  those  who  take  ton  copies  or 
more. 

This  volume  forms  a  complete  work  of  itself; 
being  the  History  entire  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 
or  the  will  of  God  to  man,  revealed  by  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  and  when  this  volume  is  disposed  of,  the 
other  two,  it  is  contemplated,  will  follow,  containing 
the  History  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  reader  of  this  volume,  wlio  reads  undcrstand- 
'iglyi  must  be  struck  witli  the  dissiniilarily  of  senti- 
ment of  this  ancient  approved  author  in  our  So- 
ciety, when  compared  with  the  Benliments  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  us,  but  who  still  assume  our 
name. 

Also,  just  published,  and  to  be  had  at  the  same 
depository,  "  Some  Account  of  the  Sufferings  and 


Persecutions  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  exemplified  in  the  Memoirs  of 
John  Roberts.  To  which  are  added  several  Epistles, 
Essays,  &c.  By  William  Penn,  Charles  Marshall, 
Wm.  Mott,  Thomas  Shillitoe  and  others."  Price  34 
cents. 

The  above  books  are  also  to  be  had  of  Samuel 
Wood  &  Sons,  Mahlon  Day,  and  at  the  store  of  IL 
Coggeshall,  (near  Friends'  meeting-house,  Henrj 
street,)  New  York. 

A  friend  from  England  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  usual  branches  of  education,  including  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  teacher 
in  a  private  family  or  a  school. 


Wanted — an  apprentice  to  the  tanning  and  curry- 
ing business. 

 An  apprentice  to  the  apothecary  business. 

The  treasurer  of  "  The  Tract  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  printing,  &c.  of  Tracts  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,"  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  ten 
dollars  from  "  A  Friend  to  Religious  Tracts,"  and 
will  attend  to  having  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
communication  considered  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  association. 


We  have  before  us  a  little  volume  recent- 
ly printed  by  Nathan  Kite,  of  this  city,  and 
for  sale  at  his  book  store  in  Fourth  street,  a 
few  doors  above  Arch,  entitled,  "  An  Inqui- 
ry into  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Efiects  of 
Religious  Declension,  with  the  Means  of  Re- 
covery. By  Andrew  Fuller."  From  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  book,  we  are  induced  to  re- 
commend it  as  a  very  profitable  pocket  com- 
panion for  every  class  of  persons,  and  the 
price  being  small,  twenty  cents,  within  the 
reach  of  all. 


A  copy  of  a  circular  by  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  insertion,  the  object  of  which 
is,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  similar 
associations  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country, 
auxiliary  to  this.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
association  has  adopted  the  measure,  believ- 
ing that  if  successfully  followed  up,  exten- 
sive and  highly  beneficial  results  will  ensue. 
We  regret  that  the  circular  came  too  late  for 
the  present  number,  but  it  shall  have  a  place 
in  our  next. 


Died,  near  Frankford,  on  6th  day  morning,  the  23d 
of  the  3d  month,  1832,  in  the  6'7th  j'ear  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Taylor,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent of  Friends'  Asylum.  Her  remains  were  re- 
moved from  this  place  on  7th  day,  to  her  former  resi- 
dence in  New  Jersey,  and  on  1st  day  morning  were 
interred  in  East  Branch  burying  ground,  attended  by 
a  numerous  collection  of  relatives  and  friends. 

A  short  but  severe  illness  terminated  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  of  this  dear  and  valued  friend.  She  was 
for  many  years  an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  her  exemplary  hfe,  and 
fervent  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth,  aflibrd  her  rela- 
tives and  friends  the  consoling  belief,  that  through 
the  merits  of  her  Redeemer  she  lias  obtained  a  crown 
of  glory,  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Her  character  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  and  that 
tender  sympathy  for  the  afllictcd,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Christian  benevolence,  influencing  a  mind  of 
more  than  ordinary  sensibility.  She  was  an  afifeo- 
tionate  wife  and  parent,  a  faithful  and  kind  friend, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  evinced,  that  to  be  a 
devoted  follower  of  her  Lord  and  master  was  the 
primary  concern  of  her  mind. 
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THE  WASP. 

The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a  most 
perfect  and  intelligent  one.  While  mankind 
were  arriving,  by  slow  degrees,  at  the  art  of 
fabricating  this  valuable  substance,  the  wasp 
was  making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much 
the  same  process  as  that  by  which  human 
hands  now  manufacture  it  with  the  best 
aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery.  While 
some  nations  carved  their  records  on  wood, 
and  stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets, — 
others  more  advanced,  wrote  with  a  style  in 
wax, — others  employed  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  and  others,  the  skins  of  animals  rudely 
prepared, — the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a 
firm  and  durable  paper.  Even  when  the  pa- 
pyrus was  rendered  more  fit,  by  a  process  of 
art,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  in  writing, 
the  wasp  was  a  better  artizan  than  the  Egyp- 
tian; for  the  early  attempts  at  paper-making, 
were  so  rude,  that  the  substance  produced 
was  almost  useless,  from  being  extremely  fri- 
able. The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was  formed 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  dried,  pressed,  and 
polished;  the  wasp  alone  knew  how  to  reduce 
vegetable  fibres  to  a  pulp,  and  then  unite 
them  by  a  size  or  glue,  spreading  the  sub- 
stance out  into  a  smooth  and  delicate  leaf. 
This  is  exactly  the  process  of  paper-making. 
It  would  seem  that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the 
modern  paper-makers  now  know,  that  the 
fibres  of  rags,  whether  linen  or  cotton,  are 
not  the  only  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the 
formation  of  paper:  she  employs  other  vege- 
table matters,  converting  them  into  a  proper 
consistency,  by  her  assiduous  exertions.  In 
some  respects  she  is  more  skilful  even  than 
our  paper-makers;  for  she  takes  care  to  re- 
tain her  fibres  of  sufficient  length,  by  which 
she  renders  her  paper  as  strong  as  she  re- 
quires. Many  manufacturers  of  the  present 
day  cut  their  materials  into  small  bits,  and 
thus  produce  a  rotten  article.  One  great  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  paper  is  its 
toughness;  and  this  difference  is  invariably 

E reduced  by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed 
eing  long,  and  therefore  tough;  or  short,  and 
therefore  friable. 

The  wasp  has  been  labou  ringat  her  ma- 
nufacture of  paper,  from  her  first  creation, 
with  perfectly  the  same  instruments  and  the 
same  materials;  and  her  success  has  been 


unvarying.  Her  machinery  is  very  simple, 
and  therefore  it  is  never  out  of  order.  She 
learns  nothing,  and  she  forgets  nothing. 
Men,  from  time  to  time,  lose  their  excel- 
lence in  particular  arts,  and  tliey  are  slow 
in  finding  out  real  improvements.  Such  im- 
provements are  often  the  effect  of  accident. 
Paper  is  now  manufactured  very  extensively 
by  machinery  in  all  its  stages;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  a  single  sheet  being  made  by  hand, 
a  stream  of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would 
form  a  roll  large  enough  to  extend  round  the 
globe,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable.  The 
inventors  of  this  machinery,  it  is  said,  spent 
the  enormous  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
in  vain  attempts  to  render  the  machine  capa- 
ble of  determining  with  precision  the  width 
of  the  roll;  and,  at  last  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject at  the  suggestion  of  a  bystander,  by  a 
strap  revolving  upon  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  workings  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  those  of  ani- 
mal instinct !  We  proceed  slowly,  and  in  the 
dark;  but  our  course  is  not  bounded  by  a 
narrow  line,  for  it  seems  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  perfection  of  any  art:  animals  go  clear- 
ly to  a  given  point,  but  they  can  go  no  fur- 
ther. We  may,  however,  learn  something 
from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  with- 
in their  range.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if 
man  had  attended  in  an  earlier  state  of  socie- 
ty to  the  labours  of  wasps,  he  would  have 
sooner  known  how  to  make  paper.  We  are 
still  behind  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because 
we  have  not  always  been  observers.  If  we 
had  watched  the  operations  of  insects,  and 
the  structure  of  animals  in  general,  with 
more  care,  we  might  have  been  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  which  are  yet 
in  their  infancy;  for  nature  has  given  an 
abundance  of  patterns.  We  have  learned  to 
perfect  some  instruments  of  sound,  by  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  the  human  ear;  and 
the  mechanism  of  an  eye  has  suggested  some 
valuable  improvements  in  achromatic  glasses. 

Insect  Architecture. 

THE  CATERPILLAR. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  instinctive  foresight, 
that  the  caterpillars  which  build  structures  of 
the  more  substantial  description,  are  destined 
to  be  much  longer  in  their  chrysalis  trance 
than  those  which  spin  merely  a  flimsy  web 
of  silk.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter undergo  their  final  transformation  in  a. 
few  weeks;  while  the  former  continue  en- 
tranced the  longer  portion  of  a  year,  appear- 
ing in  the  perfect  state  the  summer  after  their 
architectural  labours  have  been  completed. 


This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  instinct 
which  leads  those  little  creatures  to  act  with 
a  foresight  in  many  cases,  much  clearer  than 
the  dictates  of  human  prudence.  In  the  ex- 
amples before  us,  the  instinct  is  more  delicate 
and  complex  than  that  which  directs  other 
animals  to  provide  a  burrow  for  their  winter 
sleep.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  one  caterpillar  is  aware,  while  it  is  build- 
ing the  coccoon,  that  the  moth  into  which  it 
is  about  to  be  changed  will  not  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  appear  before  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer. The  other,  pursuing  a  similar  course 
of  thought,  may  feel  that  the  moth  will  see 
the  light  in  a  few  weeks.  The  comparative 
distances  of  time  certainly  appear  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood  by  an  insect;  for,  as 
far  as  we  know,  quadrupeds  do  not  carry  their 
intelligence  to  such  an  extent.  And  yet,  in 
the  solitary  case  of  provision  for  a  future 
progeny,  the  instinct  is  invariably  subtle  and 
extraordinary.  What,  for  instance,  is  more 
remarkable,  than  that  the  insect  should  al- 
ways place  her  eggs  where  her  progeny  will 
find  the  food  which  is  best  suited  to  their  na- 
ture? In  almost  no  case  does  the  perfect  in- 
sect eat  that  food,  so  that  the  parent  cannot 
judge  from  her  own  habits.  The  Contriver 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  insects  work,  also 
directs  the  instinct  by  which  they  use  their 
tools.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  with  our 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  ac- 
tion in  the  inferior  animals,  to  determine  the 
motives  of  their  industry ;  that  is,  whether 
they  see  clearly  the  end  and  object  of  their 
arrangements.  A  human  architect,  in  all  his 
plans,  has  regard,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  skill,  to  the  combination  of  beauty  and 
convenience ;  and,  in  most  cases,  he  has 
adaptations  peculiar  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  structure. 
In  the  erection  of  a  common  dwelling-house, 
for  instance,  one  family  requires  many  sleep- 
ing  rooms,  another  few;  one  wants  its  draw- 
ing-rooms in  a  suite,  another  detached.  The 
architect  knows  all  these  wants,  and  provides 
for  them.  But  all  insects  build  their  habita- 
tions  upon  the  same  general  model,  although 
they  can  slightly  vary  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  according  as  the  uni- 
formity, or  the  occasional  adaptation  of  their 
work  to  particular  situations,  has  been  most 
regarded  by  those  who  speculate  upon  their 
actions,  they  have  been  held  to  be  wholly  go- 
verned by  instinct  or  by  intelligence,  have 
been  called  machines  or  free  agents.  There 
are  difficulties  in  either  conclusion;  and  the 
truth,  perhaps,  lies  between  the  two  opinions. 
Their  actions  may  entirely  result  from  their 
organization;  they  are  entirely  in  conformi- 
ty with  it.    Those  who  would  deny  the  ani- 
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mal  all  intelligence,  by  which  we  mean  a 
power,  resulting  from  selection,  of  deviating 
in  small  matters  from  a  precise  rule  of  action, 
are  often  materialists,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  creating  and  preserving  economy  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  even  this  belief  in  the  infalli- 
ble results  of  organization,  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  the  disbelief  of  a  presiding  power. 
'  The  same  wisdom,'  says  Bonnet,  '  which  has 
constructed  and  arranged  with  so  much  art 
the  various  organs  of  animals,  and  has  made 
them  concur  towards  one  determined  end, 
has  also  provided  that  the  different  opera- 
tions which  are  the  natural  results  of  thp 
economy  of  the  animal,  should  concur  to- 
wards the  same  end.  The  creature  is  direct- 
ed towards  his  object  by  an  invisible  hand; 
he  executes  with  precision,  and  by  one  effort, 
those  works  which  we  so  much  admire;  he 
appears  to  act  as  if  he  reasoned,  to  return  to 
his  labour  at  the  proper  time,  to  change  his 
scheme  in  case  of  need.  But  in  all  this  he 
only  obeys  the  secret  influence  which  drives 
him  on.  He  is  but  an  instrument  which  can- 
not judge  of  each  action,  but  is  wound  up  by 
that  adorable  intelligence,  which  has  traced 
out  for  every  insect  its  proper  labours,  as  he 
has  traced  the  orbit  of  each  planet.  When, 
therefore,  I  see  an  insect  working  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  nest  or  a  coccoon,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  respect,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  at  a  spectacle  where  the  supreme 
Artist  is  hid  behind  the  curtain ! 

Insect  Architecture. 

CIRCULAR. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  subject  of  the  formation  of  auxiliary 
associations,  having  been  referred  by  the  late 
annual  meeting  to  the  care  of  the  committee 
of  management,  that  committee  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Friends  to  the  following  address: 

The  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  this 
city,  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Friends  who  reside  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  very  essentially  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects for  wliich  the  Association  was  instituted, 
have  concluded  respectfully  to  ask  their  co- 
operation. We  believe  that  the  general  cir- 
culation of  judicious  and  interesting  tracts, 
may,  with  the  divine  blessing,  be  conducive 
to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  Tiiere  is  mucli  at  tlie  present 
time  calculated  to  interest  the  feelings  and 
excite  the  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion. Sentiments  arc  industriously  propa- 
gated, in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  jjicty  and 
virtue.  Tlicre  are  many  insidious  publica- 
tions, some  of  which  are  calculated  to  draw 
away  the  youthful  mind  into  the  vain  ])ur.suit 
of  worldly  pleasures  and  amusements,  and 
others  tend  to  introduce  a  gloomy  scepticism, 
or  cold  and  heartless  infidelity.  Is  it  not  in 
our  power  in  some  measure  to  counteract  this 
alarming  and  increasing  evil,  by  giving  our 
neighbours  the  opportunity  of  reading  tracts 
whicii  inculcate  the  obligations  of  the  gospel? 

Impressed  with  these  views,  we  invite  our 
friends  of  both  sexes  to  aid  the  cause,  by  en- 
tering into  auxiliary  associations  of  the  kind 
indicated  in  the  subjoined  sketch  of  a  consti- 


tution, which  is  suggested  merely  as  an  out- 
line of  the  plan.  Each  auxiliary  society  may 
frame  for  itself  such  a  constitution  as  its 
members  may  think  proper,  the  only  essen- 
tial feature  being  that  the  auxiliary  receive 
and  distribute  our  tracts.  The  blank  in  the 
3d  article  may  be  filled  with  any  sum  those 
interested  may  think  suitable,  it  being  under- 
stood that  in  every  case  at  least  the  whole 
amount  of  money  remitted  shall  be  returned 
in  tracts  at  the  lowest  price. 

It  is  requested  that  when  auxiliaries  are 
formed,  information  of  the  circumstance  may 
be  communicaied  to  our  corresponding  clerk, 
Edward  Bettle,  No.  14  South  Third  street. 
As  soon  as  this  information  is  given,  our 
agent  will  be  instructed  to  deliver  such  tracts 
as  may  be  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  auxi- 
liary. We  are  aware  that  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods large  associations  cannot  be  form- 
ed, and  we  therefore  desire  that  those  who 
may  be  willing  to  engage  in  the  work  may 
not  be  discouraged  on  that  account;  a  very 
small  number,  or  even  an  individual,  may  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  objects  in 
view,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

By  direction  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, 

William  Hodgson,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  10th,  1832. 
Articles  for  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  Auxiliary  Tract  Associations. 

Aeticle  I.  That  an  association  auxiliary 
to  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  printing  and  distributing  of  tracts  on 
Mor:il  and  Religious  subjects"  be  formed,  to 
be  called  The  Auxiliary  Tract  Asso- 
ciation. 

II.  That  the  object  of  the  association  be 
to  circulate  such  tracts  as  may  be  furnished 
by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

III.  That  any  member  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  paying  annually  be  a 

member  of  this  association. 

IV.  That  the  funds  of  the  society  be  re- 
mitted to  the  general  association  in  conside- 
ration of  its  suppl)'ing  us  with  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution. 


For  "  The  Friond." 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  ttie  perusal  of  a 
short  treatise  published  in  this  city,  a  few  years 
since,  containing-  a  memoir  of  the  Life  of  William 
Tcnnent,  formerly  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey;  a  man 
ap|)arently  deeply  taught  in  the  scliool  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  1777,  aged  72  years. 

The  following  anecdote,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be 
uninuiresting  to  the  readers  of  "  Tiie  Friend." 

"  When  the  Rev.  George  Whilefield  was  last  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Tennent  paid  him  a  visit  as  he  was 
passing  through  New  Jersey-  Mr.  Wliileiicld  and  a 
number  of  oilier  clergymen,  among  whom  was  I\Ir. 
Tcnnent,  were  invited  to  dinner  by  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  the  late  Mr.  William  Liv- 
ingston, since  governor  of  New  Jersey,  resided,  and 
who  with  several  other  lay  gentlemen  were  among 
the  guests.  After  dinner,  in  the  course  of  an  easy 
and  pleasant  conversation,  Mr.  Whitetield  adverted 
to  the  difficulties  attending  the  gospel  ministry,  aris- 
ing from  the  small  success  with  which  their  labours 
were  crowned.  He  greatly  lamented  that  all  their 
zeal,  activity,  and  fervour,  availed  but  little ;  said  that 
be  was  weary  with  the  burdens  and  fatigue  of  the 
day  ;  declared  his  great  consolation  was,  that  in  a 
short  time  his  work  would  bo  done,  when  he  should 


depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  that  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  deliverance  had  supported  his  s](irils,  or  that 
he  should  before  now  have  sunk  under  liis  labour." 

He  then  appealed  to  the  ministers  around  him,  if 
it  were  not  their  great  comfort  that  they  should  soon 
go  to  rest.  They  generally  assented,  excepting  Mr. 
Tennent,  who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Whitefield  in  silence, 
and  by  his  countenance  discovered  but  little  pleasure 
in  the  conversation.  On  which  Mr.  Whitefield  turn- 
ing to  him  and  tapping  him  on  the  knee  said,  "  Well, 
brother  Tennent,  you  are  the  oldest  amongst  us,  do 
you  not  rejoice  to  think  that  your  time  is  so  near  at 
hand,  when  you  will  be  called  home  and  freed  from 
all  the  difficulties  attending  this  chequered  scene 
Mr.  Tennent  bluntly  answered,  "  I  have  no  wish  about 
it."  Mr.  Whitefield  pressed  hira  again,  and  he  again 
answered,  "  No,  sir,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  at  all ;  and 
if  you  knew  your  duty  it  would  be  none  to  you.  :  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  death,  my  business  is  to  live 
as  long  as  I  can — as  well  as  I  can — and  to  serve  my 
Lord  and  master  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  until  he  shall 
think  proper  to  call  me  home."  Mr.  Whitefield  still 
urged  for  an  explicit  answer  to  his  question,  in  case 
the  time  of  death  were  left  to  his  own  choice.  Mr. 
Tennent  replied,  "  I  have  no  choice  about  it :  I  am 
God's  servant,  and  have  engaged  to  do  hie  business 
as  long  as  he  pleases  to  continue  me  therein.  But 
now,  brother,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What  do 
you  think  I  would  say  if  I  waste  send  my  man  Tom 
into  the  field  to  plough,  and  if  at  noon  I  should  go 
to  the  field  and  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree,  and 
complaining,  '  Master,  the  sun  is  very  hot  and  the 
ploughing  hard  and  difficult;  I  am  tired  and  weary 
of  the  work  you  have  appointed  me,  and  am  over- 
done with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day;  do,  master, 
let  me  return  home  and  be  discharged  from  this  hard 
service.'  What  would  I  say.'  Why,  that  he  was  an 
idle,  lazy  fellow  ;  that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the 
work  that  I  had  appointed  him,  until  ],  the  proper 
judge,  should  think  fit  to  call  him  home. 

"Or  suppose  you  had  hired  a  man  to  serve  you 
faithfully,  for  a  given  time,  in  a  particular  service, 
and  he  should,  without  any  reason  on  your  part  and 
before  he  had  performed  half  his  service,  become 
weary  of  it,  and  upon  every  occasion  be  expressing  a 
wish  to  be  discharged  or  placed  in  other  circumstan- 
ces ?  Would  you  not  call  him  a  wicked  and  slothful 
servant,  and  unworthy  the  privileges  of  your  em- 
ployThe  mild,  pleasant,  and  Christian-like  man- 
ner in  which  this  reproof  was  administered,  rather 
increased  the  social  harmony  and  edifying  conversa- 
tion of  the  company,  who  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  very  possible  to  err  even  in  desiring  with  undue 
earnestness,  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,"  which 
in  it.self  is  "  far  better"  than  to  remain  in  this  im- 
perfect state;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian, 
in  this  respect,  to  say,  "All  the  days  of  my  appoint- 
ed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come."  W. 


YOUTHFUL  EFFORTS. 
Some  of  the  greatest  intellectual  efforts 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  been  put 
forward  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Pope 
wrote  his  Essay  on  Criticism  when  he  was 
only  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Pascal  at 
twenty-three  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of 
the  gravity  of  the  air.  At  the  same  age  Cal- 
vin wrote  his  Institutes.  And  Euler,  at  thir- 
ty-two or  thirty-three,  gained  with  Maclaurin 
and  D.  Bernouilli,  the  prize  of  the  academy 
of  Paris,  for  liis  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
tides.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  instances 
of  youthful  greatness  which  might  be  ad- 
duced. Facts  of  this  kind  show  the  impor- 
tance of  beginning  early,  whether  in  intel- 
lectual or  moral  cultivation,  alike  from  the 
prospect  that  even  at  this  period,  signal  ser- 
vice maybe  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learning 
or  religion,  and  from  a  possibility  that  youth 
is  all  the  time  in  which  Providence  designs 
that  the  achievement  shall  be  made,  if  made 
at  all.— CA.  Spec. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 

Opinion  of  Justice  M'Lean,  delivered  January 

Term,  1832. 
Samuel  A.  Worcester,  vs.    The  State  of  Georgia. 

(Continued  from  page  211 .) 

But,  can  the  trej^ties  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  two,  be  considered  in  force  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia  ? 

In  the  act  of  cession,  made  by  Georgia  to 
the  United  States,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
two,  of  all  lands  claimed  by  her  west  of  the 
line  designated,  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
"  that  the  United  States  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia, 
as  early  as  the  same  can  be  peaceably  obtain- 
ed, on  reasonable  terms,  the  Indian  title  to 
lands  within  the  state  of  Georgia." 

One  of  the  counsel,  in  the  argument,  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  inhabited  by  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
is  within  what  is  called  the  chartered  limits 
of  Georgia. 

It  appears  that  the  charter  of  Georgia  was 
surrendered  by  the  trustees,  and  that,  like  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  she  became  a  regal 
colony.  The  effect  of  this  change  was,  to 
authorise  the  crown  to  alter  the  boundaries, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion.  Certain  al- 
terations, it  seems,  were  subsequently  made; 
but  I  do  not  conceive  it  can  be  of  any  im- 
portance to  enter  into  a  minute  consideration 
of  them.  Under  its  charter,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Georgia  derived  a  right  to  the 
soil,  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  by  occupan- 
cy. By  the  act  of  cession,  Georgia  desig- 
nated a  certain  line  as  the  limit  of  that  ces- 
sion, and  this  line,  unless  subsequently  alter- 
ed, with  the  assent  of  the  parties  interested, 
must  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  This  line  having  been 
thus  recognised,  cannot  be  contested  on  any 
question  which  may  incidentally  arise  for  ju- 
dicial decision. 

It  is  important  on  this  part  of  the  case,  to 
ascertain  in  what  light  Georgia  has  consider- 
ed the  Indian  title  to  lands,  generally,  and 
particularly  within  her  own  boundaries,  and, 
also,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  self-go- 
vernment. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  a  party  to  all  the 
treaties  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  And  prior  to  that  period, 
she  was  represented  in  making  them,  and 
was  bound  by  the  provisions,  although  it  is 
alleged  that  she  remonstrated  against  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell.  In  the  passage  of  the 
intercourse  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Union, 
she  was  also  a  party. 

The  stipulation  made  in  her  act  of  cession, 
that  the  United  States  should  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  state,  was  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  right  in  the  fede- 
ral government,  to  make  the  extinguishment; 
and  also,  that  until  it  should  be  made,  the 
right  of  occupancy  would  remain  in  the  In- 
dians. 

In  a  law  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  "  for 
opening  the  land  office,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses," passed  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  it  is  declared  that  surveys  made 
on  Indian  lands  were  null  and  void:  and  a 
fine  was  inflicted  on  the  person  making  the 
survey,  which,  if  not  paid  by  the  offender,  he 
was  punishad  by  imprisonment.  By  a  subse- 
quent act,  a  line  was  fixed  for  the  Indians, 
which  was  a  boundary  between  them  and  the 
whites.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in 
other  laws  of  Georgia,  passed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  By  an  act  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  severe 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  made  or  attempted  to  make  surveys, 
"  beyond  the  temporary  line  designating  the 
Indian  hunting  ground." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture:— 

"  Whereas  many  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state,  without  regard  to  existing  treaties  be- 
tween the  friendly  Indians  and  the  United 
States,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  and  good 
policy  of  this  state,  have  gone,  and  are  fre- 
quently going  over  and  settling  and  cultiva- 
ting the  lands  allotted  to  the  friendly  Indians, 
for  their  hunting  ground,  by  which  means  the 
state  is  not  only  deprived  of  their  services  in 
the  army,  but  considerable  feuds  are  engen- 
dered between  us  and  our  friendly  neighbour- 
ing Indians. 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  General  Assembly  met,  That  his 
excellency  the  governor  be,  and  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  the  necessary  means  to  have 
all  intruders  removed  off  the  Indian  lands, 
and  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  fu- 
ture aggressions." 

In  1817,  the  legislature  refused  to  take  any 
steps  to  dispose  of  lands  acquired  by  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  until  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified  by  the  senate:  and,  by  a  resolution, 
the  governor  was  directed  to  have  the  line 
run  between  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the  In- 
dians, according  to  the  late  treaty.  The  same 
thing  was,  again  done  in  the  year  1819,  under 
a  recent  treaty. 

In  a  memorial  to  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  in 
1819,  they  say,  "  tt  has  long  been  the  desire 
of  Georgia,  that  her  settlements  should  be 
extended  to  her  ultimate  limits."  "  That  tha 
soil  within  her  boundaries  should  be  subject- 
ed to  her  control:  and,  that  her  police  orga- 
nization aud  government  should  be  fixed  and 
permanent."  "  That  the  state  of  Georgia 
claims  a  right  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of 
the  territory  within  her  limits."  "  She  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  right  is  inchoate — 
remaining  to  be  perfected  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title;  the 
United  States  pro  hac  vice  as  their  agents." 

The  Indian  title  was  also  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  act  of  1793,  repealing  the 
Yazoo  act.  It  is  therefore  declared,  in  refe- 
rence to  certain  lands,  that  "  they  are  the  sole 
property  of  the  state,  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States,  to  enable 
the  state  to  purchase,  under  its  pre-emption 
right,  the  Indian  title  to  the  same;"  and  also. 


that  the  land  is  vested  in  the  "  state,  to  whom 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  same  belongs, 
subject  only  to  the  controlling  power  of  the 
United  States,  to  authorise  any  treaties  for, 
and  to  superintend  the  same."  This  lan- 
guage, it  will  be  observed,  was  used  long  be- 
fore the  act  of  cession. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  governor  of 
Georgia  issued  the  following  proclamation. 

"  Whereas  it  is  provided  in  said  treaty,  that 
the  United  States  shall  protect  the  Indians 
against  the  encroachments,  hostilities,  and 
impositions  of  the  whites,  so  that  they  suffer 
no  imposition,  molestation,  or  injury,  in  their 
persons,  goods,  effects,  their  dwellings,  or  the 
lands  they  occupy,  until  their  removal  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty:"  which  had  been  recent- 
ly made  with  the  Indians. 

"  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  issue 
this  my  proclamation,  warning  all  persons,  ci- 
tizens of  Georgia  or  ethers,  against  trespass- 
ing or  intruding  upon  lands  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise, 
as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  and 
will  expose  the  aggressors  to  the  most  certain 
and  summary  punishment,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  the  United  States."  All 
good  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
of  good  faith,  will  unite  in  enforcing  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty,  as  the  supreme  laic, 
(Sfc. 

Many  other  references  might  be  made  to 
the  public  acts  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  to 
show,  that  she  admitted  the  obligation  of  In- 
dian treaties,  but  the  above  are  believed  to 
be  sufficient — These  acts  do  honour  to  the 
character  of  that  highly  respectable  state. 

Under  the  act  of  cession,  the  United  States 
were  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia,  so  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peace- 
ably and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  state  of  Georgia  has  repeatedly  re- 
monstrated to  the  president  on  this  subject, 
and  called  upon  the  government  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  fulfil  its  engagement.  She 
complained  that,  whilst  the  Indian  title  to 
immense  tracts  of  country  had  been  extin- 
guished elsewhere,  within  the  limits  of  Geor- 
gia but  little  progress  had  been  made;  and 
this  was  attributed,  either  to  a  want  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  or  to 
the  effect  of  its  policy  towards  the  Indians. 
In  one  or  more  of  the  treaties,  titles  in  fee 
simple  were  given  to  the  Indians,  to  certain 
reservations  of  land;  and  this  was  complain- 
ed of,  by  Georgia,  as  a  direct  infraction  of 
the  condition  of  the  cession.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  inducing  them  to 
assume  the  forms  of  a  regular  government, 
and  of  civilized  life,  were  calculated  to  in- 
crease their  attachment  to  the  soil  they  inha- 
bit, and  to  render  the  purchase  of  their  title 
more  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

A  full  investigation  of  this  subject  may 
not  be  considered  as  strictly  within  the  scope 
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of  the  judicial  inquiry  which  belongs  to  the 
present  case.  But,  to  some  extent,  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  before  the 
court,  as  it  tends  to  show  how  the  rights  and 
powers  of  Georgia  were  construed  by  her 
public  functionaries. 

By  the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  every  succeeding  one,  a  strong  solici- 
tude has  been  expressed  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Indians.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
government,  they  have  been  partially  induced, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  to  change  the 
hunter  state  for  that  of  the  agriculturist  and 
herdsman. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
the  Cherokees,  dated  the  ninth  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  he  recommends 
them  to  adopt  a  regular  government,  that 
crimes  might  be  punished  and  property  pro- 
tected. He  points  out  the  mode  by  which  a 
council  should  be  chosen,  who  should  have 
power  to  enact  laws;  and  he  also  recommend- 
ed the  appointment  of  judicial  and  executive 
agents,  through  whom  the  laws  might  be  en- 
forced. The  agent  of  the  government  who 
resided  among  them,  was  recommended  to  be 
associated  with  their  council,  that  he  might 
give  the  necessary  advice  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  their  government. 

In  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  se- 
venteen, the  Cherokees  are  encouraged  to 
adopt  a  regular  form  of  government. 

Since  that  time  a  law  has  been  passed, 
making  an  annual  appropriation  of  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a  school  fund,  for 
the  education  of  Indian  youths,  which  has 
been  distributed  among  the  different  tribes 
where  schools  had  been  established.  Mis- 
sionary labours  among  the  Indians  have  also 
been  sanctioned  by  the  government,  by  grant- 
ing permits  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
engage  in  such  a  work,  to  reside  in  the  In- 
dian country. 

That  the  means  adopted  by  the  general  go- 
vernment to  reclaim  the  savage  from  his  er- 
ratic life,  and  induce  him  to  assume  the  forms 
of  civilization,  have  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  attachment  of  the  Cherokees  to 
the  country  they  now  inhabit,  is  extremely 
probable;  and  that  it  increased  the  difficulty 
of  purchasing  their  lands,  as  by  act  of  ces- 
sion the  general  government  agreed  to  do,  is 
equally  probable. 

Neither  Georgia  nor  the  United  States, 
when  the  cession  was  made,  contemplated 
that  force  siiould  be  used  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title;  nor  that  it  should 
be  procured  on  terms  that  are  not  reasonable. 
But  may  it  not  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that 
it  was  not  contemplated  by  either  party  that 
any  obstructions  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
pact should  be  allowed,  much  less  sanctioned 
by  the  United  States? 

The  humane  policy  of  the  government  to- 
wards these  children  of  the  wilderness  must 
afford  pleasure  to  every  benevolent  feeling; 
and  if  the  eflbrts  made  have  not  proved  as 
successful  as  was  anticipated,  still  much  has 
been  done.  Whether  the  advantages  of  this 
policy  should  not  have  been  held  out  by  the 
government  to  the  Cherokees  within  the  li- 
mits of  Georgia,  &3  an  inducement  for  them 


to  change  their  residence  and  fix  it  elsewhere, 
rather  than  by  such  means  to  increase  their 
attachment  to  their  present  home,  as  has 
been  insisted  on,  is  a  question  which  may  be 
considered  by  another  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Such  a  course  might,  perhaps,  have 
secured  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  realized  from  the  paren- 
tal superintendence  of  the  government,  and 
have  enabled  it,  on  peaceable  and  reasonable 
terms,  to  comply  with  the  act  of  cession. 

Does  the  intercourse  law  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  apply  to  the  Indians  who  live 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia?  The  nineteenth 
section  of  that  act  provides,  "  that  it  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  trade  or  inter- 
course with  Indians  living  on  lands  surround- 
ed by  settlements  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  being  within  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  individual  states." 
This  provision,  it  has  been  supposed,  excepts 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  the  Indian 
lands  which  lie  within  any  state.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  this  construction  is 
most  clearly  erroneous. 

To  constitute  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  Indian  settlement,  at  the  time 
of  its  passage,  must  have  been  surrounded  by 
settlements  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  a  state,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  a 
state,  but  within  the  common  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  this  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Cherokees  who  lived  within  the 
state  of  Georgia  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
two:  or,  indeed,  that  such  is  their  present  si- 
tuation. If,  then,  they  are  not  embraced  by 
the  exception,  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  two  apply  to  them. 

In  the  very  section  which  contains  the  ex- 
ception, it  is  provided  that  the  use  of  the  road 
from  Washington  district  to  Mero  district 
should  be  enjoyed,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  under  the  orders  of  the  governor, 
might  keep  the  road  in  repair.  And  in  the 
same  section,  the  navigation  of  the  Tennes- 
see river  is  reserved,  and  a  right  to  travel 
from  Knoxville  to  Price's  settlement,  pro- 
vided the  Indians  should  not  object. 

Now,  all  these  provisions  relate  to  the  Che- 
rokee country;  and  can  it  be  supposed  by 
any  one,  that  such  provisions  would  have 
been  made  in  the  act,  if  congress  had  not 
considered  it  as  applying  to  the  Cherokee 
country,  whether  in  the  state  of  Georgia  or 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee? 

The  exception  applied,  exclusively,  to  those 
fragments  of  tribes  which  are  found  in  seve- 
ral of  the  states,  and  which  came  literally 
within  the  description  used. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Cen- 
tral School  Association,  will  be  held  on  2d 
day,  the  14tii  of  the  5th  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.      IIknry  Cope,  Secretary, 


In  uddition  to  the  notices  of  a  similar  kind  last 
week,  wc  are  requested  to  insert  the  following — Wan- 
ted an  apprentice  to  the  Drug  and  Apothecary  busi- 
ness. 


Extracts  from  the  speech  of  James  McDow- 
ell, Jr.  on  the  "  Slave  Question,"  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia — as 
reported  in  the  Richmond  Whig. 

(Concluded  from  page  213.) 

A  contemplation  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  led  to  much  remark  on  the  dangers  of 
slavery :  they,  danger  and  slavery,  are,  in 
truth,  inseparable — the  concomitants  of  each 
other  under  all  circumstances,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly associated  under  those  in  which  it  is 
hereafter  to  be  tolerated  in  Virginia.  But 
gentlemen  assure  us  that  this  danger  is  far,  far 
off.  I  ask  them  to  say  when  they  will  consider 
it  as  existing  ?  Will  they  understand  it  to 
exist  some  forty  years  hence,  when,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  gentleman  from  Din- 
widdle, (Gen.  Brodnax)  the  slave  population, 
all  other  things  remaining  as  they  now  are,  will 
exceed  that  of  the  white  man  in  this  state  by 
some  two  hundred  or  more  thousands?  No 
sir,  not  then,  for  this  numerical  majority  will 
weigh  nothing  against  the  intelligence  and 
resources  and  military  skill  by  which,  in  any 
struggle,  it  will  be  easy  to  overpower  it. 
Will  they  understand  it  to  exist  should  the 
negroes  reach  that  disparity  of  numbers  which 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ex- 
ceed their  masters  by  some  thirteen  or  four- 
teen to  one?  No,  sir,  not  yet,  for  here  is  a 
practical  example  that  in  despite  of  such 
odds,  their  masters,  and  effeminate  masters 
too,  can  keep  them  in  subjection.  Sir,  that 
disproportion  may  rise  up  to  five  hundred  to 
one  against  the  white  man,  and  we  shall  still 
find  some  one  gallant  enough  to  deny  that 
danger  has  yet  come;  some  one  gallant 
enough  to  declare,  as  we  well  wot  that  some 
one  has  already  declared  it,  that  he  could  cope 
with  that  number  himself — that  mounted  on 
his  chosen  steed,  his  pale  horse,  and  having, 
it  may  be,  the  additional  advantage  of  a  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  the  great  enemy  of  us 
all,  he  could  drive  them  before  him  as  he 
pleased. 

Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  time  will  never 
come  when  interest  or  incredulity  will  not 
fabricate  some  pretext  for  saying  and  believ- 
ing that  the  "  woe  is  not  vet."  Avarice, 
which  is  blind  to  danger,  will  see  none  so 
great  as  that  of  losing  its  prey,  and  will  part 
with  that  when  every  thing  else  is  reliquish- 
ed — when  time  shall  close  up  his  volume — 
the  day  of  doom  be  ushered  in; 

"  When  earth's  cities  have  no  sound  nor  tread, 
And  ships  arc  drifting  with  the  dead, 
To  shores  where  all  is  dumb."' 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  who  are  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  to  compromise  with  a  danger 
which  we  know  to  exist — vvliich  we  know  to 
be  spreading — which  we  know  to  be  porten- 
tous of  disaster;  it  is  not  for  us  to  compro- 
mise with  it  because  it  proceeds  from  objects 
of  profit,  and  to  argue  and  to  doubt  about 
acting  on  it  until  the  necessity  for  acting  be 
announced  to  us,  in  conflagration  and  mur- 
der. A  necessity  for  acting,  short  of  this 
indeed,  but  nevertheless,  a  necessity  exists 
now,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  surrender 
every  hope  of  legislative  remedy  and  patient- 
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ly  commit  ourselves  to  the  issues  of  convul- 
sion. We  must  begin  to  take  the  alternative: 
the  choice  is  between  them. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  frequently  told,  that  the  attachment 
of  the  slave  to  his  owner  is  common,  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  is  warm  and  devoted, 
and  the  fact  has  been  urged  in  reprehension 
of  the  idea  that  he  cared  for  his  freedom. 
The  fact  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  one 
of  honourable  import  to  the  humanity  of  our 
people.  But  although  true,  it  is  only  so  in 
particular  instances — the  instances  themselves 
are  anomalous;  they  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  nature — in  contradiction  of 
its  strongest  passions — its  leading  principles, 
and  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  novelty. 
Were  we  to  assume  isolated  instances  of  this 
kind  as  instances  upon  which  it  would  be  just 
to  construct  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  condition  of  the  slave,  our  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  nullity,  it  would  provide  for 
the  units  of  that  population,  but  let  the  mass 
of  it  escape.  If,  however,  the  fact  in  this 
case  be  broad,  as  it  has  been  stated,  and  the 
inference  from  it — that  freedom  is  no  boon 
which  is  desired  by  the  slave — be  just,  why, 
then,  censure  our  debates  upon  this  subject  ? 
Why  censure  us  for  holding  out  to  the  slave 
an  unattainable  object — for  exciting  imprac- 
ticable hopes — for  stimulating  daring  and  in- 
cendiary attempts  to  accomplish  them?  One 
or  the  other  of  these  judgments  upon  the 
temper  and  the  wishes  of  the  slave  must  be 
mistaken  ;  being  contrary,  they  cannot  both 
be  true,  but  as  both  have  furnished  a  separate 
ground  of  argument  against  us,  from  one,  at 
least,  of  these  arguments,  we  should  be  held 
as  fairly  discharged. 

As  to  the  idea  that  the  slave,  in  any  consi- 
derable number  of  cases,  can  be  so  attached 
to  his  master  and  his  servitude  as  to  be  indi- 
ferent  to  freedom,  it  is  wholly  unnatural — 
rejected  by  the  conscious  testimony  of  every 
man's  heart,  and  the  written  testimony  of  the 
world's  experience.  'J'he  truth  is,  sir,  that 
although  there  are  special  cases  of  slaves  who 
are  willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of  complete 
freedom  for  certain  other  benefits  which  they 
enjoy  under  a  nominal  slavery,  yet  the  cases, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  be  limited — they 
can  extend  only  to  a  favoured  few,  and  they 
furnish  no  authority  for  a  decision  upon  the 
jconduct  of  otliers.  Take  the  slave  in  his  ge- 
neral relation  to  ourselves,  and  you  cannot 
regard  him  otherwise  than  as  man, — having 
the  capacities  and  resentments  of  man,  both 
indeed  repressed,  but  both  existing.  Here, 
at  least,  in  our  country,  he  is  not  spurned 
from  this  distinction:  humanity  admits  him 
as  a  member — soiled  in  his  charactei,  and  de- 
graded in  his  fortunes  though  he  be,  yet  still 
a  member  of  a  common  race,  and  still  enti- 
tled, as  such,  to  your  sympathy  and  kindness. 
This  sentiment  tells  upon  his  condition  here: 
you  read  it  in  his  dwelling,  you  read  it  in  his 
health,  you  read  it  in  the  quantum  of  his  la- 
bour— in  the  manifold  personal  privileges 
which  he  enjoys.  It  is  true,  sir,  to  the  letter, 
(vhat  gentlemen  have  frequently  declared, 
hat  there  is  no  labouring  peasantry  in  any 
ither  part  of  the  world,  who,  in  all  external 


respects,  are  better  situated  than  our  slave — 
who  suffer  less  from  want — who  suffer  less 
from  hardship — who  struggle  less  under  the 
toils  of  life,  or  who  have  a  fuller  supply  of 
the  comforts  which  mere  physical  nature  de- 
mands. In  all  these  respects  he  shares  in  the 
equalizing  and  benignant  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  age.  He  is  not  the  victim  of 
cruelty — rarely,  if  ever,  of  oppression — is 
governed  by  an  authority,  which,  year  after 
year,  is  abating  of  its  harshness,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  every  privilege  which  the  depriva- 
tion of  his  liberty  can  allow. 

But,  sir,  it  is  in  this  very  circumstance,  in 
this  alleviated  and  improved  condition,  that 
we  have  a  principal  cause  of  apprehension 
from  the  slave.  You  raise  his  intelligence 
with  his  condition — and  as  he  better  under- 
stands his  position  in  the  world,  he  were  not 
man,  if  it  did  not  the  more  inflame  his  dis- 
content. That  it  has  this  effect  we  all  know, 
for  the  truth  is  proverbial,  that  a  slave  is  the 
more  unhappy  as  he  is  the  more  indulged. 
He  could  not  be  otherwise;  he  follows  but 
the  impulse  of  human  nature  in  being  so. 
Introduce  him  step  after  step  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  that  estate  from  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  yet  proclaim  to  him  that  he  is  never  to 
regain  it,  and  his  heart  rejects  every  favour 
but  the  favour  which  is  denied.  As  you  be- 
nefit his  external  condition,  then,  you  do  not 
better  him  as  a  slave,  but,  with  feelings  of  in- 
creased discontent  you  improve  his  intellect, 
and  thereby  increase  both  his  disposition  and 
his  capacity  for  the  purposes  of  resentment. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  he  will  use  his  ca- 
pacity for  such  purposes — that  the  state  of 
things  which  we  boast  of  as  the  evidences  of 
our  humanity,  is  not  the  state  of  things  to  be 
trusted  in. 

Let  gentlemen  look  to  the  clothed,  and 
comforted,  and  privileged  condition  of  their 
slaves,  and  please  themselves  with  it  as  an 
achievement  of  kindness, — but  see  to  it,  sir, 
if  it  be  not  a  mask  of  mischief — a  covering 
which  hides  from  the  eye  the  fire  of  a  future 
explosion.  Lift  up  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  you  bring  him  in  nearer  contact  with  the 
liberty  he  has  lost;  you  deepen  upon  his 
heart,  irrevocably  deepen,  the  image  of  that 
idol  of  which  man  is  every  where  the  wor- 
shipper. And  is  this  safe  T  Or  think  you 
that  no  such  consequence  occurs — that  the 
slave,  crawling  in  the  dust,  has  none  of  the 
generous  feelings  of  ^a  man — regards  not  and 
worships  not  the  liberty  which  stirs  the  blood 
and  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free?  It 
might  indeed  be  so,  had  not  the  love  of  liber- 
ty come  to  us  with  life  and  made  up  a  part  of 
its  character. 

Sir,  you  may  place  the  slave  where  you 
please — you  may  oppress  him  as  you  please, 
you  may  dry  up,  to  your  uttermost,  the  foun- 
tains of  his  feeling,  the  springs  of  his  thought 
— you  may  close  upon  his  mind  every  avenue 
of  knowledge,  and  cloud  it  over  with  artifi- 
cial night — you  may  yoke  him  to  your  la- 
bours as  the  ox  which  liveth  only  to  work, 
and  worketh  only  to  live — you  may  put  him 
under  any  process,  which,  without  destroying 
his  value  as  a  slave,  will  debase  and  crush 
him  as  a  rational  being — you  may  do  this, 


and  the  idea  that  he  was  born  to  be  free  wil 
survive  it  all.  It  is  allied  to  his  hope  of  im* 
mortality — it  is  the  etherial  part  of  his  na- 
ture, which  oppression  cannot  reach;  it  is  a 
torch  lit  up  in  his  soul  by  the  hand  of  the 
Deity,  and  never  meant  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

It  is  quaintly  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon  that 
"  liberty  is  a  spark  which  flieth  into  the  face 
of  him  who  attempteth  to  trample  it  under 
foot."  And,  sir,  of  all  conceivable  or  possi- 
ble situations,  that  which  the  slave  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  domestic  services  of  our  fami- 
lies, is  precisely  the  one  which  clothes  this 
irrepressible  principle  of  his  nature  with  the 
fearfulest  power,  precisely  the  one  which 
may  give  that  principle  its  most  fatal  energy 
and  direction.  Who  that  looks  upon  his  fa- 
mily with  the  slave  in  its  bosom.,  ministering 
to  its  wants,  but  knows  and  feels  that  this  is 
true — his  firmness  sinking  as  he  feels  it — 
who  but  sees  and  knows  how  much  the  safe- 
ty of  that  family  depends  upon  forbearance, 
Iiow  little  can  be  provided  by  defence? 

Sir,  you  may  exhaust  yourself  upon  schemes 
of  domestic  defence,  and  when  you  have  ex- 
amined every  project  which  the  mind  can 
suggest,  you  will,  at  last,  have  only  a  deeper 
consciousness  that  nothing  can  be  done.  No 
sir,  nothing  for  this  purpose  can  be  done. 
The  curse  which,  in  combination  with  others, 
has  been  denounced  against  man  as  a  just  pu- 
nishment for  his  sins — the  curse  of  having 
an  enemy  in  his  household — has  come  upon 
us.  We  have  an  enemy  there  to  whom  our 
dwelling  is  at  all  times  accessible,  our  persons 
at  all  times,  our  lives  at  all  times,  and  that 
by  manifold  weapons,  both  visible  and  con- 
cealed ! 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  expatiate  farther  on  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  defenceless  situation  of  the  master,  and*' 
the  sense  of  injured  right  in  the  slave,  are 
the  best  possible  preparations  for  conflict;  a 
conflict  too,  which  may  be  considered  as 
more  certainly  at  hand  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  numerical  ascendancy  of  the  slave 
shall  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  his  force. 
We  are  called  upon  then,  sir,  by  everv  mo- 
tive which  can  impel  or  authorise  us  to  act, 
by  considerations  individual  and  general — 
considerations  of  safety  to  our  families,  and 
of  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth — to  pro- 
vide against  the  growing  dangers  of  our  slave 
population — to  provide  for  a  limitation  on  its 
increase — to  provide  for  the  interception  of 
its  innumerable  evils  before  they  be  visited 
on  the  slave  or  his  owner,  or  on  both,  in 
irreparable  calamity. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  fourth  mo. — 
Jacob  Justice,  No.  117,  Vine-street;  Thomas 
Evans,  corner  of  Spruce  and  Third-streets;- 
George  R.  Smith,  Arch  above  Thirteenth- 
street. 

Superintendants. — John  C.  Redmond  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  116,  south  Front-street ;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union-street. 
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•THE  TRIEND. 


In  addition  to  what  has  already  appeared  in 
"The  Friend"  on  the  same  subject,  there  needs 
no  apology  for  introducing  the  following.  There 
is  a  rare  union  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  pro- 
priety in  the  address  of  thanks  by  Bartholomew 
S.  Calvin,  which  it  might  be  well  for  some  of 
our  modern  address-makers  to  look  to  as  a 
pattern. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  we  omit,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  being  included  ia  the  article  of  our 
Jersey  correspondent,  previously  inserted. 

From  the  Belvidere  Apollo. 

We  publish  in  this  paper  the  '  Indian  Bill,' 
and  rejoice  with  Samuel  L.  Southard,  over  its 
passage,  as  a  matter  of  Jersey  history.  Mr. 
Southard  volunteered  his  services  in  behalf  of 
humanity  and  justice,  by  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  Delawares  before  the  committee  of  the 
legislature,  to  whom  their  petition  was  re- 
ferred, and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech, 
which  did  him  honour  as  a  man  and  an  orator, 
he  remarked: 

'  That  it  was  a  fact,  a  proud  fact,  in  the 
history  of  New  Jersey,  that  every  foot  of  her 
soil  had  been  acquired  from  the  Indians  by  fair 
and  voluntary  purchase  and  transfer,  a  fact  that 
no  other  state  of  the  Union,  not  even  the  land 
which  bears  the  name  of  Penn,  can  boast  of.' 

The  operation  of  this  bill  will  be  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  Lenni  Lenappi  tribe  of  the 
Delawares.  It  will  enable  them  to  purchase 
implements  of  agriculture  to  cultivate  their 
land  on  the  Fox  river,  and  to  dispense  those 
blessings  which  a  civilized  and  Christian  peo- 
ple of  red  men  can  effect  by  the  influence  of 
their  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  and 
savage  tribes  of  the  west. 

Bartholomew  S.  Calvin,  the  chief  of  the 
Lenni  Lenappi,  is  about  eighty  years  of  age,  of 
pure  Indian  blood — '  his  eye  is  still  undimmed, 
and  his  natural  force  unabated.'  He  received 
his  education  at  Princeton,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Scotch  missionary  society,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  until  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  when  he  shoul- 
dered his  musket  and  marched  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  following  letter  of  thanks  was  composed 
and  written  by  Calvin.  It  was  read  to  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  joint  meeting 
on  the  14th  inst.  and  was  received  with  shouts 
of  acclamation: 

Trenton,  March  12,  A.  D.  1C32 
'  Bartholomew  S.  Calvin  takes  this  metliod 
to  return  his  thanks  to  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  especially  to  their  committees 
for  their  very  respectful  attention  to,  and  candid 
examination  of  the  Indian  claims,  which  he 
was  delegated  to  present. 

The  final  act  of  oflicial  intercourse  between 
the  slate  of  New  Jersey  and  tlie  Delaware  In 
dians,  who  once  owned  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  territory,  has  now  been  consummated,  and 
in  a  manner  which  must  redound  to  the  honour 
of  this  growing  stale,  and,  in  all  human  proba 
bility,  to  the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of 
a  wasted,  yet  grateful  people.  Upon  this  part- 
ing occasion,  I  felt  it  to  be  an  incumbent  duty 
to  bear  the  feeble  tribute  of  my  praise  to  the 
high  toned  justice  which,  in  this  instance,  and 


so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  in  all  former  times, 
has  actuated  the  councils  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. 

'  Not  a  drop  of  our  blood  have  you  spilled 
in  battle — not  an  acre  of  our  land  have  you 
taken  but  by  our  consent.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  and  need  no  comment — they 
place  the  character  of  New  Jersey  in  bold  re- 
ief  and  bright  example  to  those  states  within 
whose  territorial  limits  our  brethren  still  re- 
main. Nothing  save  benisons  can  fall  upon 
her  from  the  lips  of  a  Lenni  Lenappi. 

'  There  may  be  some  who  would  despise  an 
Indian  benediction:  but  when  I  return  to  my 
people,  and  make  known  to  them  the  result  of 
my  mission,  the  ear  of  the  great  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  which  is  still  graciously  open  to 
our  cry,  will  be  penetrated  with  our  invocation 
of  blessings  upon  the  generous  sons  of  N. 
Jersey. 

'  To  those  gentlemen,  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  others  who  have  evinced  their 
kindness  to  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying 
the  unsolicited  tribute  of  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

'  Unable  to  return  them  any  other  compen- 
sation, I  fervently  pray  that  God  will  have  them 
in  his  holy  keeping — will  guide  them  in  safety 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  and  ulti- 
mately, through  the  rich  mercies  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  receive  them  into  the  glorious  en- 
tertainments of  his  kingdom  above.' 

Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
"with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  John 
Bowater,  at  St.  John's  street,  March  1 
1823. 

"  To  as  many  as  have  received  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name." 

Now,  my  friends,  they  that  have  believed 
are  to  wait  to  receive  his  power,  according  to 
the  exhortation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
his  disciples :  "  wait  until  you  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high."  Luke  xxiv.  49. 
Many  people  make  a  profession  of  belief  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  do  not  come  to 
know  this  mighty  power  to  work  sanctifica- 
tion,  redemption,  and  salvation.  Let  all  and 
every  one  of  you  be  concerned  in  waiting 
upon  God,  and  attending  upon  him,  that  you 
may  receive  strength,  and  power,  and  ability 
from  him,  whereby  you  may  be  enabled  to 
perform  your  bounden  duty,  which  God  re- 
quireth  of  you.  "  He  hath  shown  unto  man 
what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  requires  of 
him  ;  which  is,  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

Every  one  of  us  that  have  believed,  let  us 
wait  for  power  to  perform  that  which  may 
answer  the  requirings  of  God  ;  that  we  may 
receive  ability  from  him  to  enable  us  to  per- 
form our  duty,  that  wc  may  not  only  be  pro- 
fessors of  the  blessed  truth  of  God,  but  pos 
sessors  of  it;  that  we  may  not  only  be  profes- 
sors but  possessors  of  life,  whereby  we  may 
live  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  per 
form  our  duty  acceptably  to  God. 


It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  found  in  that 
which  gives  acceptance  with  God.  Now 
there  is  no  acceptance  with  God,  but  as  we 
are  found  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  him  that  was  the 
promised  seed,  whom  God  promised  should 
break  the  serpent's  head.  The  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve  through  subtility.  Now  God 
promised  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that 
is  Christ  Jesus,  should  break  the  serpent's 
head."  It  is  through  him  that  redemption 
and  salvation  is  known.  It  is  through  Christ 
Jesus,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
that  man  becomes  reconciled  to  God,  and  no 
otherwise.  "  He  tasted  death  for  every  man; 
and  he  died  that  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil."  It  is 
through  Christ  the  mediator  that  we  are  recon- 
ciled to  God;  "  and  for  this,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

Sin,  in  all  ages,  hath  been  the  work  of  the 
devil;  and  the  devil  is  the  author  of  sin:  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator,  "  he  is 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  him."  So  that  whatsoever  your  profes- 
sion may  be  of  God  or  of  Christ,  "  his  servaats 
ye  are  whom  ye  obey."  Now  consider 
whose  servants  you  are,  whether  you  are  ser- 
vants of  sin,  or  bought  by  Christ  Jesus,  and 
redeemed  from  an  ungodly  life,  and  from  a 
vain  conversation.  We  cannot  serve  two 
masters;  where  there  is  such  a  contrariety  as 
light  is  to  darkness,  you  cannot  serve  them  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  There  must  be  a 
cleaving  to  the  one.  See  that  you  cleave  and 
join  yourselves  to  that  which  is  good — to  that 
principle  which  God  hath  placed  in  your  hearts; 
and  this  will  season  your  souls;  this  will  leaven 
you  to  God,  Luke  xiii.  21.  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened." 

God  doth  give  to  every  man  a  measure  of 
grace  that  brings  salvation^  This  "  grace 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in 
this  present  evil  world;"  yet  too  many  people 
have  not  had  regard  to  the  grace  of  God  given 
to  them,  but  rather  trample  upon  it,  "  and  do 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace.  The  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  extended  to  all  the 
children  of  men,  without"  respect  of  persons; 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  but  "  in 
every  nation  he  that  fearelh  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."  Acts 
X.  35. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  cannot  work  right 
eousness  but  by  the  ability  and  assistance  of 
the  grace  of  God.    Now  this  grace  is  from 
Christ  Jesus.    John  i.   17.    "For  the  law, 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ ;"  that  grace  came  by  Christ 
which  worketh  sanctification.    "Now  the  lawj 
did  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect 
nor  purge  the  conscience;  but  the  bringing  ir 
of  a  better  hope  did,  by  which  we  draw  nigl 
to  God."    Tliere  is  no  drawing  nigh  to  Go( 
but  through  Christ  Jesus,  no  redemption  bu 
through  him;  he  is  a  complete  Saviour;  hi 
doth  not  only  reedeem  in  part,  but  he  savell 
to  the  uttermost  "  all  that  come  unto  God  b 
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him."  He  is  a  complete  Saviour — he  that 
hath  begotten  good  desires  in  our  souls,  where- 
by we  breathe  after  him,  and  are  raised  to 
pant  and  desire  after  that  which  is  good;  and 
as  there  is  a  giving  up  to  him  who  hath  be- 
gotten these  good  desires  in  the  soul,  the  Lord, 
in  his  good  time,  will  answer  these  desires. 
See  that  ye  be  of  humble  and  meek  minds,  and 
lie  low  before  him,  and  wait  on  him;  and  he 
will,  in  due  time,  perfect  the  work  which  he 
hath  begun. 

Friends,  I  testify  among  you  at  this  time, 
there  is  not  a  living  desire  in  the  soul  to  that 
which  is  good,  but  Christ  is  "  the  author  of 
it."  "  He  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
as  many  as  obey  him."  ft  is  he  that  begun 
the  work;  he  met  with  us  by  his  power  and 
spirit,  when  we  were  strangers  to  God.  For 
we,  as  well  as  others,  were  in  the  broad  way, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  multitude  to  do 
evil;  and  we  did  not  seek  God,  till  he  did  first 
seek  us.  We  did  not  desire  the  knowledge 
of  his  ways,  till  he  raised  desires  in  our  souls. 
He  niet  with  us  in  the  way  of  his  judgments, 
causing  terror  to  take  hold  of  transgressors; 
so  that  we  could  not  take  delight  in  vanities 
and  pleasures  as  we  have  done,  because  his  ter- 
rors took  hold  of  us:  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord ! 

Christ  is  the  way  to  God;  and  "  if  any  man 
be  all  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  he  is 
born  again,  born  of  the  spirit."  You  should 
all  of  you  be  concerned,  and  consider  what 
you  know  of  a  change  wrought  in  you  by  the 
power  of  God;  whether  you  have  received 
virtue  from  Jesus  to  stop  the  issues  of  sin.  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  profession,  and  to 
call  yourselves  Christians;  but  it  is  a  weighty 
thing  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  so  in  reality, 
united  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  be 
a  Christian,  is  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  in  the 
way  of  regeneration  and  self-denial:  "  Except 
a  man  be  regenerate  and  born  again,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

There  are  many  people  would  go  to  God's 
kingdom  when  they  die,  but  do  not  mind  to  be 
prepared  for  it.  Many  have  been  pleading 
for  sin  in  their  life,  but  would  go  to  God's  king- 
dom when  they  die.  Where  must  people  be 
cleansed  from  sin,  but  on  this  side  the  grave? 
There  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave,  nor  re- 
demption out  of  liell.  This  is  the  day  of  your 
visitation.  God  hath  prepared  means  whereby 
we  may  be  accepted  of  him.  Consider  of  it. 
The  gate  stands  open  that  leads  to  the  holy 
city;  there  is  none  can  enter  into  God's  king- 
dom in  their  defilements;  their  hearts  must  be 
purged,  their  minds  purified;  they  must  know 
the  work  of  sanclification,  if  they  will  enter 
into  God's  kingdom.  Now  the  preparation  of 
the  heart  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  are 
from  the  Lord. 

T  do  not  question  but  here  are  many  tender 
hearted  ones,  that  have  tender  desires  and 
bi'eathings  of  soul  after  God;  that  desire  to 
know  peace  with  God  and  reconcihation  with 
their  Maker.  Now,  my  friends,  there  is  not 
another  mediator  besides  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
the  alone  mediator  and  redeemer;  it  is  he  that 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us;  it  is  he  that  re- 
conciles man  to  God;  and  we  must  be  found 
in  him  if  we  will  come  to  have  acceptance 


with  God.  So  let  every  one  of  you  consider 
with  yourselves,  how  far  you  are  broken  off" 
from  your  evil  ways.  "  We  are  all  by  nature 
children  of  wrath;"  consider  how  far  you  are 
broken  off"  from  the  wild  olive  tree,  from  that 
which  is  corrupt  by  nature,  and  whether  you 
be  grafted  into  Christ.  If  thou  art  grafted 
into  him,  thou  receivest  strength  and  nourish- 
ment and  ability  from  him;  and  for  this  end  we 
have  waited  after  we  have  believed;  we  have 
waited  for  power. 

Many  a  time  we  have  travelled  many  miles 
to  a  silent  meeting.  People  have  wondered 
what  encouragement  we  could  have  to  travel 
to  a  silent  meeting.  Indeed  we  have  had 
great  encouragement  to  meet  together;  and 
we  have  travelled  in  great  hazard  and  jeopardy, 
yet  we  have  met  together;  and  the  Lord  hath 
made  us  living  witnesses  of  the  fulfilling  of  that 
promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
them."  This  was  that  which  beautified  our 
meetings;  and  we  were  willing  to  wait.  There 
was  a  disposition  of  soul  in  us,  that  if  the  Lord 
did  hide  his  face  from  us  we  were  troubled;  if 
we  did  not  enjoy  the  Lord,  and  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  us,  it  brought  a  great  concernment 
upon  our  minds  and  spirits;  and  we  were  wil- 
ling to  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  examine 
within  ourselves,  what  was  the  matter  that  the 
fountain  did  not  send  forth  its  living  streams 
as  at  other  times;  and  what  the  reason  was 
that  it  was  withheld  from  us. 

Friends,  this  was  a  great  exercise  upon  our 
minds;  but  the  Lord  graciously  manifesting 
himself,  appeared  to  us,  causing  the  cloud 
many  times  to  vanish  away;  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance  sljined  on  us;  and  our  spirits  were 
revived,  and  we  were  comforted.  And  this 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  us  to  wait  upon 
God.  Seeing  our  own  weakness  to  perform 
that  which  is  our  bounden  duty,  which  God 
required  of  us,  of  necessity  this  brought  a  con- 
straint upon  us  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that 
we  might  renew  our  strength;  seeing  our  own 
weakness,  insufficiency,  and  infirmity,  there 
was  a  necessity  that  constrained  us  to  wait  for 
a  Saviour,  for  a  Redeemer.     Isa.  xl.  31. 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary; 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  memorial 
is  the  first  ever  addressed  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  the  first  to  any 
government,  soliciting  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  upon  ardent  spirits,  either  manufactured 
at  home,  or  derived  from  abroad. — Should 
the  American  legislature  be  so  "wise,  as  to 
exercise  its  authority  in  this  matter,  benefits 
would  result  from  it,  beyond  the  power  of 
human  calculation  to  estimate. 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Monday,  March  12. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging  the 
Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  which  was  read  and 
referred.    It  is  as  follows: — 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled, 

THE  MEMORIAL, 
Of  "  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discourg- 

ing  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits," 
Respectfully  Showeth: 

That  your  memorialists  are  zealously  and 
conscientiously  engaged,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  in  a  reform  of  momentous  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States :  And  that,  while  they  are 
convinced  that  its  ultimate  and  entire  success 
depend  on  the  voluntary  determination  of  all 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  abstain,  like  them- 
selves, from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a 
drink,  they  are  not  the  less  persuaded  that  the 
consummation  of  their  hopes,  the  hopes  of 
all  benevolent  and  patriotic  minds,  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  legislative  aid  of 
congress. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  approach  you 
with  a  request  for  peculiar,  exclusive,  or  cor- 
porate privileges  for  themselves;  they  do  not 
ask  for  coercion,  to  be  practised  on  others, 
nor  for  impediments  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  any  useful  calling,  art,  or  trade.  The 
prayer  of  their  petition  is,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  diminish  the  now  prevalent  and 
almost  universal  temptation  to  drunkenness, 
and  its  attendant  ills  and  sorrows,  loss  of 
health,  too  often  of  life,  ruin  of  character, 
poverty,  breaking  up  of  the  dearest  and  most 
sacred  family  ties. 

You  are  entreated,  by  your  memorialists,  to 
interpose  between  the  poor  man  toiling  for 
his  daily  bread,  and  the  support  often  of  a 
wife  and  children,  on  the  one  side,  and  those 
who  administer  to  him  the  cup  of  bitterness 
and  sorrow,  in  the  shape  of  distilled  liquors, 
on  the  other.  The  money  which  he  pays  for 
this  drink  is  a  daily  tax  on  his  industry,  a 
direct  abstraction  from  his  means  of  support, 
without  any  equivalent  of  a  beneficial  cha- 
racter. After  a  time,  the  diseases,  penury, 
and  destitution,  brought  on  him  by  the  free 
and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  charitable,  by  voluntary 
alms,  or  directly  on  the  public  in  the  form  of 
poor  tax.  Hence,  the  individual,  Mdien  healthy, 
taxes  himself  to  procure  a  poisonous  drink, 
and  the  community  at  large  is  afterwards 
taxed,  to  extricate  him  from  the  evils  caused 
by  his  potations.  The  immense  sums  of  money 
spent  in  this  way  must  be  known  to  your 
honourable  bodies.  Details  respecting  this  and 
the  numerous  other  private,  as  well  as  pubKc 
grievances,  the  increase  of  crime,  the  expense 
of  litigation  in  civil  suits,  and  the  cost  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  need  not  be  exhibited 
in  this  place.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Anniversary  Report,'"  of  your  memorialists, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent  to  each 
member  of  congress. 

The  virtual  voluntary  disfranchisement  of 
so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  their  be- 
coming  slaves  to  drunkenness,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  rightly  appreciating  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  for  public  favour,  is  a 
question  of  peculiar  moment  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  permanency  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  their  most  stable  foundation,  the 
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purity  of  election.  Of  kindred,  if  not  equal 
importance,  is  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  purity  of  the  decrees  of 
justice,  from  that  attaint  of  either,  which 
would  be  caused  by  intemperance  in  judge  or 

The  serious  detriment  to  the  public  service 
by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  of  which,  insubor- 
dination, and  loss  of  lives,  are  but  an  imper- 
fect evidence,  is  known  to  you.  Convinced 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  it,  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  departments  of  war  and  the  navy, 
have,  respectively,  urged  the  discontinuance 
of  rations  of  spirits  to  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Distinguished  commanders,  and  experienced 
physicians  and  surgeons,  in  both  services,  ex- 
plicitly and  fully  sanction,  by  their  deliberate 
approval  and  personal  example,  the  wisdom 
of  a  measure,  an  imitation  of  which,  by  all 
other  classes  of  citizens  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  is  equally  called  for,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  great  truth, 
nearly  a  million  of  citizens  of  the  republic, 
in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  either  in 
virtue  of  their  association,  in  what  are  denomi- 
nated Temperance  Societies,  or  from  their 
being  swayed  by  the  moral  influence  of  these 
societies,  habitually  abstain  from  drinking 
ardent  spirits.  They  have  proved  experi- 
mentally, in  their  own  persons,  what  had  been 
before  well  established  by  the  experience  of 
whole  nations,  whether  on  sea  or  shore,  no 
matter  how  employed  and  exposed,  they  are 
better  able  to  discharge  their  several  duties, 
and  have  more  security  for  uninterrupted 
health,  than  when  they  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  partaking  of  the  intoxicating  draught. 

If  it  be  the  universally  admitted  and  re- 
quired duty  of  a  good  government,  to  protect 
the  state  from  fraud  and  violence,  your  me- 
morialists would  respectfully  suggest  whether 
it  is  not  within  these  same  attributes,  to  guard 
the  people  against  the  impoverishment,  dis- 
ease and  demoralization, caused  by  the  habit- 
ual and  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
evils  from  this  source  are  manifold  and  op- 
pressive; they  disfigure  tlie  fair  features  of 
our  land  like  a  blight  and  a  mildew;  they  de- 
stroy its  inhabitants  with  tlie  force  of  a  pesti- 
lence. 

That  congress  would,  after  a  due  conside- 
ration of  the  premises  iierein  respectfully  set 
forth,  be  pleased,  by  suitable  legislative  en- 
actments, to  curtail  the  manufacture  and  im- 
portation of  ardent  spirits,  is  the  prayer  of 
your  memorialists. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  16th,  18,'32. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
ROBERTS  VA  UX,  President. 

Attested — Isaac  S.  Lloyd, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

THE  WIND. 

BY  A  LADY  OF  I'NIO.N  TOWN,  TA. 

Ps.  cxlviii.  8.    Stormy  irind  fidjilting  /lis  xcord. 

Wind,  stormy  wind,  whither  gocst  thou, 

In  thy  reckless  speed  and  might? 
Come  rest  in  this  valley  so  warm  and  low, 

And  sleep  off  tby  terrors  to-night. 


And  the  wind  seemed  to  answer,  "  I  travel  in  haste 

At  the  high  behest  of  the  Lord  ; 
Rest,  mortal,  rest,  if  indeed  thou  may'st, 

But  I  must  fulfil  his  word  !" 
And  it  "  blew  where  it  listed,"  careering  abroad, 

With  the  tempest's  ardent  force  ; 
The  sound  of  its  going  was  rushing  and  loud, 

But  I  could  not  tell  its  course. 
Yet  methought  when  the  lightning  gleam  was  past, 

And  the  thunder  crash  was  done. 
That  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  war  worn  blast. 

Like  the  harp's  expiring  tone. 
Then  it  rose  in  the  valley  and  circled  the  hill, 

Like  a  lone  bird  seeking  its  nest, 
That  carols  a  loud  and  joyous  trill. 

Before  it  retires  to  rest. 
"My  task  is  finished,"  I  fancied  it  cried, 

"  I  can  sleep  to  the  coming  morn  ; 
I  will  fold  these  wings  so  wild  and  wide, 

Till  the  earliest  dawn  is  born. 
"  Then  springing  up  will  I  soar  alotl, 

Far  over  the  seas'  blue  space ; 
Or  fan  with  breezes  all  gentle  and  soft, 

Young  childhood's  tiny  face. 
"  I  bend  the  pine  on  the  mountain's  top, 

I  curl  the  mist  on  its  brow. 
And  shake  the  dew  from  the  violet's  cup, 

As  I  sweep  o'er  the  meadow  below. 
"  I  kiss  the  roses  on  beauty's  cheek. 

And  heighten  their  lovely  bloom; 
I  play  on  her  brow  amid  lilies  meek,  j 

And  sigh  o'er  her  grassy  tomb. 
"  Lo,  anchor'd  navies  array'd  for  war. 

Await  my  changeful  breath; 
And  I  speed  them  o'er  the  ocean  afar. 

Or  hurl  them  down  to  death. 
"  I  journey  in  no  contracted  path, 

1  heed  no  voice  but  One, 
And  I  traverse  the  earth  in  blessing  or  wrath. 

Regarding  that  voice  alone. 
"  Oh  !  it  spoke  in  power  when  once  I  rush'd 

In  fury  o'er  Galilee's  waves ; 
When  mortals  heard  it  my  roarings  were  hush'd, 

And  I  slunk  to  my  secret  caves, 
"  Again  shall  I  heed  that  holy  One 

When  the  trumpet  sounds  abroad ; 
And  my  honour'd  voice  to  his  judgment  throne 

Shall  bear  the  elect  of  God. 

Christian  Advocate. 
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our  Zion,  some  of  whom  of  latter  time  have 
been  called,  and  others  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  it  may  be  expected,  will  ere 
long  be  called,  from  works  to  rewards.  Be- 
sides our  friends  Jonathan  and  Hannah  Back- 
house, from  England,  we  have  the  acceptable 
company  and  services  of  several  valuable  Min- 
isters and  others,  members  of  neighbouring 
yearly  meetings. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we 
are  enabled  to  state  that  the  yearly  meeting 
closed  about  2  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &lc.  com- 
menced on  Second  day  of  this  week; — the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  met  as 
usual,  the  Seventh  day  previous.  Reserving 
for  a  future  number  a  more  full  account  of 
this  interesting  solemnity,  we  may  remark, 
that  at  no  time  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  have  we  attended  an  Yearly  Meeting, 
more  to  our  satisfaction,  or  in  which  religious 
weight  was  more  predominant,  evinced  by  the 
uninterrupted  solemnity,  quietude  and  har- 
mony, which  accompanied  its  various  impor- 
tant deliberations.  The  number  in  attendance, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  was  at  least  as  great  as 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  those  in  the  early  period  of  life,  say  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  with  the  soliditv 
and  becoming  propriety  of  their  countenances 
and  demeanor,  was  animating  and  encouraging, 
affording  a  hopeful  prospect,  that,  from  amongst 
them,  there  would  be  a  succession  of  standard 
bearers,  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have 
stood  as  faithful  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of 


The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Second  day,  the  16th 
inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Mulber- 
ry street.  Notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
stormy  and  wet,  the  commodious  committee- 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  central  build- 
ing was  crowded;  and  it  was  especially  gra- 
tifying to  notice  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  our  women  Friends.  Represen- 
tatives from  several  auxiliary  associations  at- 
tended, and  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
these,  and  of  other  auxiliary  associations  not 
represented,  were  read.  We  had  the  compa- 
ny also  of  divers  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  present  by  invitation,  all  of  whom 
appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  institution.  The  report  of  the 
managers  for  the  past  year,  containing  a  con- 
densed view  of  their  transactions,  was  read, 
and  several  pertinent  communications  were 
made  by  different  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. We  believe  it  may  with  safety  be  add- 
ed, that  the  Meeting  was  fully  satisfactory  to 
all  present,  and  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  in  favour  of  this  most  valuable 
and  truly  Christian  institution,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive benefit  which,  with  the  blessing  from 
on  high,  it  is  destined  to  produce.  As  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  was  directed  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages  when  we 
obtain  a  copy. 


The  circular  of  the  Philadelphia  Tract  Association 
of  Friends,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  will  be 
found  on  our  second  page.  We  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  indications  alieady  appear  of  a  disposition  to 
form  auxiliary  Associations  in  several  places.  The 
plan  proposed  in  the  circular,  is  simple,  and  every 
where  practicable,  and  wc  do  not  deem  it  extravagant 
to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant, 
when  in  every  preparative  and  particular  meeting, 
within  the  verge  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  at  least  one 
auxiliary  Association  will  be  formed.  The  total 
amount  of  good  which  their  united  co-operation  would 
effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
the  14th  inst.  aged  sixty-three  years,  John  I.  Wells, 
an  approved  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
following  brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  copied  from  tho 
Connecticut  Mirror,  a  paper  published  in  the  place 
where  he  lived,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many 
hereaway  who  knew  and  esteemed  him.  "  He  was  en 
deared  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  Christian — as  a  pa 
rent  and  as  a  husband — and  as  a  sincere  hearted  and 
honest  man.  His  life  was  passed  calmly,  but  in  the 
frequent  exercise  of  those  kind  offices,  and  amiable 
ciiaritics,  which  constitute  so  distinguishing  a  feature 
of  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  valuable  member. 
He  fe.U  asleep  in  the  triumph  of  a  Christian  faith — 
without  a  sigh  that  he  had  '  finished  his  course.'  He 
was  beloved  in  life — he  will  be  lamented  in  death, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  " 
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There  is  no  moral  truth  more  frequently 
enforced  than  the  uncertainty  of  all  temporal 
enjoyments.  It  is  almost  the  first  lesson 
which  we  learn — and  the  longest  life  must 
seem  in  the  retrospect  but  little  else  than  its 
reiteration.  Death,  the  ever  present  conse- 
quence of  life,  as  it  is  the  greatest  of  these 
changes,  and  their  end — is  the  occasion  of 
our  intensest  griefs  and  anxieties, 

That  man  has  been  exempted  from  the  or- 
dinary calamities  of  life,  who  has  reached  to 
middle  age,  without  having  his  tenderest  af- 
fections again  and  again  lacerated  by  the 
stroke  of  death.  Whether  it  come  like  the 
midnight  lightning,  or  the  slow  decline  of  a 
summer  evening,  the  inevitable  change  may 
be  considered  either  as  man  is  a  mortal  or  an 
immortal  creature.  If  we  regard  this  earth 
as  the  sole  place  of  our  being,  and  all  that  is 
invisible  to  our  mortal  eyes  as  a  fable,  how 
inconsolable  a  grief  is  that  for  the  dead  !  All 
the  endearments  of  love  and  friendship  have 
ceased  forever !  The  cup  of  existence  has 
been  drained  of  its  sparkling  beverage,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  dregs  of  life  !  Who 
would  care  to  drag  on,  a  few  comfortless  and 
joyless  days  to  the  realms  of  everlasting 
night  ?  The  pleasures  we  have  enjoyed,  are 
all  that  our  nature  is  capable  of,  or  our  desti- 
ny permits,  and  vain  regrets,  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  sorrow,  an  abandonment  to  grief 
and  despair,  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  becom- 
ing signs  of  strong  affection. 

Yet  let  the  lamp  of  divine  truth  irradiate 
the  scene,  how  bright  and  glorious  does  all 
that  was  before  so  dark,  become  !  The  scene 
is  not  more  changed  than  the  man.  The  eye 
of  faith  can  pierce  the  shadows  of  the  tomb; 
and,  to  her  ear,  from  beyond  its  mysterious  si- 
lence, come  voices,  as  of  the  invisible  world, 
full  of  hope  and  joy  and  promise  !  How  sub- 
duing, yet  how  strengthening  to  our  better 
nature,  are  these  dispensations  of  Providence! 
They  loosen  our  hold  of  the  world;  they 
weaken  the  springs  of  ambition,  they  in- 
spire sympathy  for  the  calamities,  and  cha- 
rity for  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  hu- 
manity; they  teach  us  to  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  to  submit,  without  repining,  to  the 


Supreme  Will,  to  seek  for  happiness  in  those 
enjoyments  which  perish  not,  although  they 
may  be  translated  from  time  to  eternity. 

To  my  eye,  there  is  no  aspect  of  humanity 
more  lovely  than  that  of  age,  tempeied  and 
subdued  by  afflictions  of  this  sort.  They  im- 
part a  serenity  and  evenness  to  the  temper, 
they  mellow  the  harshness  of  opinion — they 
smooth  the  brow,  and  clear  the  eye  of  thought. 
I  have  known  many  such — and  although  I 
have  lost  the  friends  and  companions  of  youth 
in  the  pride  of  strength  and  beauty,  yet  it  is 
to  these  recollections  of  venerable  age  that  I 
turn  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love. When  I  seek,  in  aphiiosophical  mood, 
for  the  secret  charm  of  their  character,  I  find  it 
to  be  in  the  strong  instinct  of  immortality, 
which  was  the  predominant  feeling  of  their 
minds.  They  regarded  this  life  but  as  the 
threshold  of  being.  Their  opinions — their 
habits — their  tastes — their  pursuits  were  in 
consonance  with  the  destinies  of  an  immor- 
tal spirit.  There  was  nothing  sordid,  or  self- 
ish, or  grovelling,  about  them.  The  fruits 
they  bore,  were  those  of  late  growth,  of  the 
mature  autumn  of  life,  appropriate,  if  not 
peculiar  to  the  season  of  age.  Yet  the  soil 
was  prepared,  and  the  seed  was  sown  in 
youth,  though  the  plant  wiis  a\\  their  life  in 
rearing.  It  had  pleased  Providence  to  try 
them  with  atfliction,  to  wean  their  hearts 
from  the  world,  to  call  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  service  of  the  Redeemer. 

For  "The  Friend." 
EQUATORIAL  DAY. 

The  following  glowing  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  atmospherical  changes,  daily 
observable  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
Braziliarx  empire,  and  of  the  effects  of  those 
changes  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
is  derived  from  the  Journal  of  Dr.  C.  F.  P. 
von  Martins.  "  This  description  of  a  single 
day,  answers  for  almost  every  day  throughout 
the  year;  for  the  various  phenomena,  so  mi- 
nutely and  graphically  portrayed,  recur  with 
a  wonderful  uniformity."  The  author  dates 
at  Para,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Para  and  the 
Amazons,  Aug.  16,  1819. 

"  How  happy  am  I  here  !  How  thoroughly 
do  I  now  understand  many  things  which  be- 
fore were  incomprehensible  to  me !  The 
glorious  features  of  this  wonderful  region, 
where  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  harmoni- 
ously combined,  beget  new  sensations  and 
ideas.  I  now  feel  that  I  better  know  what  it 
is  to  be  a  historian  of  nature.  Overpowered 
by  the  contemplation  of  an  immense  solitude, 
of  a  profound  and  inexpressible  stillness,  it  is, 
doubtless,  impossible  at  once  to  perceive  all 
its  divine  characteristics;  but  the  feeling  of 
its  vastness  and  grandeur  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
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in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  thrilling  emo" 
tions  of  a  hitherto  inexperienced  delight. 

"  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  quit 
my  hammock;  for  the  excitement  of  my  spirits 
banishes  sleep.  I  open  my  window,  and  gaze 
on  the  silent  solemnity  of  night.  The  stars 
shine  with  their  accustomed  lustre,  and  the 
moon's  departing  beam  is  reflected  by  the 
clear  surface  of  the  river.  How  still  and 
mysterious  is  every  thing  around  me  !  I  take 
my  dark  lantern,  and  enter  the  cool  veranda, 
to  hold  converse  with  my  trusty  friends,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  nearest  to  our  dwelling. 
Most  of  them  are  asleep,  with  their  leaves 
closely  pressed  together;  others,  however, 
which  repose  by  day  stand  erect,  and  expand 
themselves  in  the  stillness  of  night.  But  few 
flowers  are  open;  only  those  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Paullinia  greet  me  with  a  balmy  fra- 
grance, and  thine,  lofty  mango,  the  dark  shade 
of  whose  leafy  crown  shields  me  from  the 
dews  of  night.  Moths  flit,  ghostlike,  round 
the  seductive  light  of  my  lantern.  The  mea- 
dows, ever  breathing  freshness,  are  now  satu- 
rated with  dew,  and  I  feel  the  damp  of  the 
night  air  on  my  heated  limbs.  A  Cicada,  a 
fellow-lodger  in  the  house,  attracts  me  by  its 
domestic  chirp  back  into  my  bedroom,  and 
is  there  my  social  companion,  while,  in  a 
happy  dreaming  state,  t  await  the  coming  day, 
kept  half  awake  by  the  buzz  of  the  musqui- 
toes,  the  kettle  drum  croak  of  the  bull-frog, 
or  the  complaining  cry  of  the  goat-sucker. 

"About  five  o'clock  I  again  look  out,  and 
behold  the  morning  twilight.  A  beautiful 
even  tone  of  grey,  finely  blended  with  a 
warmth-giving  red,  now  overspreads  the  sky. 
The  zenith  only  still  remains  dark.  The 
trees,  the  forms  of  which  become  gradually 
distinct,  are  gently  agitated  by  the  land  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  east.  The  red  morning 
light  and  its  reflexes  play  over  the  dome-top- 
ped caryocars,  bertholetias  and  symphonias. 
The  branches  and  foliage  are  in  motion,  and 
all  the  lately  slumbering  dreamers  are  now 
awake,  and  bathe  in  the  refreshing  air  of  the 
morning.  Beetles  fly,  gnats  buzz,  and  the 
varied  voice  of  the  feathered  race  resounds 
from  every  bush;  the  apes  scream  as  they 
clamber  into  the  thickets;  the  night  moths, 
surprised  by  the  approach  of  light,  swarm 
back  in  giddy  confusion  to  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  forest;  there  is  life  and  motion  in  every 
path;  the  rats  and  all  the  gnawing  tribe  are 
hastily  retiring  to  their  holes,  and  the  cun- 
ning marten,  disappointed  of  his  prey,  steals 
from  the  farm-yard,  leaving  untouched  the 
poultry,  to  whom  the  watchful  cock  has  just 
proclaimed  the  return  of  day. 

"  The  growing  light  gradually  completes 
the  dawn,  and  at  length  the  effulgent  day 
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breaks  forth.    It  is  nature's  jubilee,  the  earth  The  temperature  is  alieady  lowered;  the 


awaits  her  bridegroom,  and,  behold  he  comes 
Ravs  of  red  light  illumine  the  sky,  and  now 
the  sun  rises.  In  another  moment  he  is  above 
the  horizon,  and,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  fire, 
he  casts  his  glowing  rays  upon  the  earth. 
The  magical  twilight  is  gone  ;  bright  gleams 
flit  from  point  to  point,  accompanied  by  deeper 
and  deeper  shadows.  Suddenly  the  enrap- 
tured observer  beholds  around  him  the  joyous 
earth,  arrayed  in  fresh  dewy  splendour,  the 
fairest  of  brides.  The  vault  of  heaven  is 
cloudless;  on  the  earth  all  is  instinct  with  life, 
and  every  animal  and  plant  is  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  existence.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
dew  begins  to  disappear,  the  land  breeze  falls 
off,  and  the  increasing  heat  soon  makes  itself 
sensibly  felt.  The  sun  ascends  rapidly  and 
vertically  the  transparent  blue  sky,  from  which 
every  vapour  seems  to  disappear;  but  presently, 
low  in  the  western  horizon,  small,  flaky,  white 
clouds  are  formed.  These  point  towards  the 
sun,  and  gradually  extend  far  into  the  firma- 
ment. By  nine  o'clock  the  meadow  is  quite 
dry,  the  forest  appears  in  all  the  splendour  of 
its  glowing  foliage.  Some  buds  are  expand- 
ing ;  others,  which  had  effloresced  more  ra- 
pidly, have  already  disappeared.  Another 
hour,  and  the  clouds  are  higher;  they  form 
broad,  dense  masses,  and,  passing  under  the 
sun,  whose  fervid  and  brilliant  rays  now  per- 
vade the  whole  landscape,  occasionally  darken 
and  cool  the  atmosphere.  The  plants  shrink 
beneath  the  scorching  rays,  and  resign  them- 
selves to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  ruler 
of  the  day.  The  merry  buzz  of  the  gold- 
winged  beetle  and  humming-bird  becomes 
more  audible.  The  variegated  butterflies  and 
dragon-flies  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  produce, 
by  their  gyratory  movements,  lively  and  fan- 
tastic plays  of  colour.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  swarms  of  ants,  dragging  along  leaves 
for  their  architecture.  Even  the  most  slug- 
gish animals  are  roused  by  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  sun.  The  alligator  leaves  his 
muddy  bed,  and  encamps  upon  the  hot  sand; 
the  turtle  and  lizard  are  enticed  from  their 
damp  and  shady  retreats ;  and  serpents  of 
every  colour  crawl  along  the  warm  and  sunny 
footpaths. 

"  But  now  the  clouds  are  lowering ;  they 
divide  into  strata,  and,  gradually  getting 
heavier,  denser,  and  darker,  at  last  veil  the 
horizon  in  a  bluish  grey  mist.  Towards  the 
zenith  they  tower  up  in  bright  broad-spread- 
ing masses,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
gigantic  mountains  in  the  air.  All  at  once 
the  sky  is  completely  overcast,  excepting  that 
a  few  spots  of  deep  blue  still  appear  through 
the  clouds.  The  sun  is  hid,  but  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  is  more  oppressive.  The 
noontide  is  past;  a  cheerless  melancholy 
gloom  hangs  heavily  over  nature.  Fast  sink 
the  spirits;  for  painful  is  the  change  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  joyous  animation 
of  the  morning.  The  more  active  animals 
roam  wildly  about,  seeking  to  allay  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  and  thirst;  only  the  quiet  and 
slothful,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  forest, 
seem  to  have  no  apprehension  of  the  dreadful 
crisis.  But  it  comes  !  it  rushes  on  with  rapid 
strides,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  it  here. 


fierce  and  clashing  gales  tear  up  trees  by  the 
roots.  Dark  and  foaming  billows  swell  the 
surface  of  the  deeply  agitated  sea.  The  roar 
of  the  river  is  surpassed  by  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  and  the  waters  seem  to  flow  silently 
into  the  ocean.  There  the  storm  rages. 
Twice,  thrice,  flashes  of  pale  blue  lightning 
traverse  the  clouds  in  rapid  succession:  as 
often  does  the  thunder  rolling  in  loud  and  pro- 
longed claps  through  the  firmament.  Drops 
of  rain  fall.  The  plants  begin  to  recover 
their  natural  freshness;  it  thunders  again,  and 
the  thunder  is  followed,  not  by  rain,  but  by 
torrents,  which  pour  down  from  the  convulsed 
sky.  The  forest  groans;  the  whizzing  rustle 
of  the  waving  leaves  becomes  a  hollow  mur- 
muring sound,  which  at  length  resembles  the 
distant  roll  of  muffled  drums.  Flowers  are 
scattered  to  and  fro,  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  boughs,  branches  are  torn  from  the  stems, 
and  massy  trees  are  overthrown ;  the  terrible 
hurricane  ravishes  all  the  remaining  virgin 
charms  of  the  levelled  and  devastated  plants. 
But  wherefore  regret  their  fate  ?  Have  they 
not  lived  and  bloomed  ?  Has  not  the  Inga 
twisted  together  its  already  emptied  stamens  ? 
Have  not  the  golden  petals  fallen  from  the 
fructified  blossoms  of  the  Banisteria,  and  has 
not  the  fruit-loaded  Arum  yielded  its  faded 
spathe  to  the  storm?  The  terrors  of  this 
eventful  hour  fall  heavily  even  on  the  animal 
world.  The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  are  struck  dumb,  and  flutter  about  in 
dismay  on  the  ground;  myriads  of  insects  seek 
shelter  under  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
wild  Mammalia  are  tamed,  and  suspend  their 
work  of  war  and  carnage;  the  cold-blooded 
Amphibia  alone  rejoice  in  the  overwhelming 
deluge,  and  millions  of  snakes  and  frogs, 
which  swarm  in  the  flooded  meadows,  raise  a 
chorus  of  hissing  and  croaking.  Streams  of 
muddy  water  flow  through  the  narrow  paths 
of  the  forests  into  the  river,  or  pour  into  the 
cracks  and  chasms  of  the  soil.  The  tempera- 
ture continues  to  descend,  and  the  clouds 
gradually  empty  themselves. 

"  But  at  length  a  change  takes  place,  and 
the  storm  which  raged  so  furiously  is  over. 
The  sun  shines  forth  with  renovated  splendour 
through  long  extended  masses  of  clouds, 
which  gradually  disperse  towards  the  horizon 
on  the  north  and  south,  assuming,  as  in  the 
morning,  light  vapoury  forms,  and  hemming 
the  azure  basis  of  the  firmament.  A  smiling 
deep  blue  sky  now  gladdens  the  earth,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  past  arc  speedily  foigotten. 
In  an  hour  no  trace  of  the  storm  is  visible ; 
the  plants,  dried  by  the  warm  sunbeams,  rear 
their  heads  with  renewed  freshness,  and  the 
difl'ercnt  kinds  of  anin.als  obey,  as  before, 
their  respective  instincts  and  propensities. 

"  Evening  appioaches,  and  new  clouds  ap- 
pear between  the  white  flaky  fringes  of  the 
horizon.  They  diffuse  over  the  landscape 
tints  of  violet  and  pale  yellow,  which  harmo- 
niously blend  the  lolty  forests  in  the  back- 
ground with  the  river  and  the  sea.  The  set- 
ting sun,  surrounded  by  hues  of  variegated 
beauty,  now  retires  through  the  western  por- 
tals of  the  firmament,  leaving  all  nature  to 
love  and  repose.  The  soft  twilight  of  evening 


awakens  new  sensations  in  animals  and  plants' 
and  buzzing  sounds  prove  that  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  the  woods  are  full  of  life  and  mo- 
tion. Love-sighs  are  breathed  through  the 
fragrant  perfumes  of  newly  collapsed  flowers, 
and  all  animated  nature  feels  the  influence  of 
this  moment  of  voluptuous  tranquillity.  Scat- 
tered gleams  of  light,  reflected  splendours  of 
the  departing  sun,  still  float  upon  the  wood- 
land ridges;  while,  amidst  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness, the  mild  moon  arises  in  calm  and  silent 
grandeur,  and  diffusing  her  silver  light  over 
the  dark  forest,  imparts  to  every  object  a  new 
and  softened  aspect.  Night  comes  ; — nature 
sleeps,  and  the  ethereal  canopy  of  heaven, 
arched  out  in  awful  immensity  over  the  earth, 
and  sparkling  with  innumerable  witnesses  of 
far  distant  glories,  infuses  into  the  heart  of 
man  humility  and  confidence, — a  divine  gift 
after  such  a  day  of  wonder  and  delight !" 

,  The  information  contained  in  the  following 
article,  copied  from  a  late  paper,  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers. 

FREE  NEGROES  IN  MARYLAND. 

Since  the  request  which  we  made  the  other  day  to 
the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  American,  asliing  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  law,  (or  rather  these  laws,  for 
there  are  two  of  them,)  a  friend  has  shown  us  the 
Baltimore  Patriot,  containing  them  at  full  length. 
They  together  occupy,  in  that  paper,  about  three  co- 
lumns and  a  quarter.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  fol- 
lowing abstract,  which  we  find  in  the  Richmond 
Whig: 

The  first  is  entitled  An  Act  relative  to  the  people 
of  colour.  It  appropriates  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  authorises  a  loan,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  places  these  sums  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  commissioners,  to  bo  applied  to  tlie  removal  of 
people  of  colour,  now  free,  or  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come so,  to  Liberia,  or  elsewhere,  with  their  consent, 
and  to  provide  for  their  support  after  such  removal,  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Jt  requires  that  in  all  cases  of  manumission, 
the  person  liberated  shall  be  removed  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  state,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  such 
person,  but  the  option  is  given  to  renounce  the  right 
to  freedom,  and  to  remain  a  slave,  and  authority  is 
vested  in  the  orphan's  court,  to  grant  permission, 
from  year  to  year,  to  sucli  persons  as  it  deems  worthy 
of  it,  to  remain  in  tlie  state.  The  commissioners  are 
also  autliorised  in  their  discretion,  to  hire  out  such 
manumitted  slaves,  until  their  wages  shall  produce  a 
sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  their 
removal  and  necessary  support  at  the  place  of  re- 
moval. 

Tlie  second,  is  entitled  An  Act  relating  to  free  ne- 
groes and  slaves.  It  proiiibils  the  removal  of  any 
free  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  State.  It  provides 
tiiat,  if  any  such  shall  come  into,  and  sliail  remain 
ten  days  in  the  stale,  they  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  for  every  week  they  shall  remain,  and 
authorise  a  sale  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  penally.  It  prohibits,  under  a  penalty, 
the  employing  atiy  such  free  negro  or  mulatto,  but 
excludes  from  its  operation,  mariners  and  drivers  of 
wagons  from  neighbo\iring  stales,  or  servants  travel- 
ling witii  their  masters. 

It  proiiibils  tiic  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  slate  for 
sale,  after  tlie  first  day  of  June  next,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  the  slaves,  and  a  provision  is 
made  for  liieir  removal  to  Liberia,  or  elsewhere  be- 
yond tiie  limits  of  the  stale,  with  a  provision  reserv- 
ing former  rights  to  proprietors  of  islands  in  the  Po- 
tomac, and  to  authorise  any  one  owning  tracts  of 
land  in  Maryland  and  other  adjoining  states  within 
ten  miles  of  each  other,  to  remove  slaves  from  one 
tract  to  another  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  relating  to  keep- 
ing  arms,  attending  religious  worship,  buying  and 
selling,  &c.  which  we  do  not  consider  of  consequence 
here  to  specify. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  CASE. 

Opinion  of  Justice  M'Lean,  delivered  January 
Term,  1832. 

Samuel  A.  Worcester,  vs.    The  State  of  Georgia. 

(Concluded  from  page  220.) 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  existence  of 
an  independent  power  within  a  sovereign  state; 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the 
Indians,  as  a  matter  of  right,  cannot  enforce 
their  own  laws  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
a  state.  The  refutation  of  this  argument  is 
found  in  our  past  history. 

That  fragments  of  tribes,  having  lost  the 
power  of  self-government,  and  who  lived  within 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  have  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  has 
already  been  admitted.  But  there  has  been 
no  instance  where  the  state  laws  have  been 
generally  extended  over  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Indians,  living  within  the  state,  and  exercising 
the  right  of  self-government,  until  recently. 

Has  Georgia  ever,  before  her  late  laws,  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  Indian  communities 
within  her  limits  ?  It  is  true.  New  York  ex- 
tended her  criminal  laws  over  the  remains  of  the 
tribes  within  that  state,  more  for  their  protec- 
tion than  for  any  otiier  purpose.  These  tribes 
were  few  in  number,  and  were  surrounded  by 
a  white  population.  But,  even  the  state  of 
New  York  has  never  asserted  the  power,  it  is 
believed,  to  regulate  their  concerns  beyond  the 
suppression  of  crime. 

Might  not  the  same  objection  to  this  interior 
independent  power,  by  Georgia,  have  been 
urged,  with  as  much  force  as  at  present,  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ?  The 
chartered  limits  to  the  extent  claimed,  em- 
braced a  great  number  of  different  nations  of 
Indians,  all  of  whom  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  were  amenable  only  to  them. 
Has  not  this  been  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
within  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  other  states  ? 

The  exercise  of  this  independent  power 
surely  does  not  become  more  objectionable,  as 
it  assumes  the  basis  of  justice  and  the  forms  of 
civilization.  Would  it  not  be  a  singular  argu- 
ment to  admit,  that,  so  long  as  the  Indians 
govern  by  the  rifle  and  the  tomahawk,  their 
government  may  be  tolerated;  but,  that  it  must 
be  suppressed,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  adminis- 
tered upon  the  enlightened  principles  of  reason 
and  justice  ? 

Are  not  those  nations  of  Indians,  who  have 
made  some  advances  in  civilization,  better 
neighbours  than  those  who  are  still  in  a  savage 
state;  and  is  not  the  principle,  as  to  their  self- 
government  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state, 
the  same? 

When  Georgia  sanctioned  the  constitution, 
and  conferred  on  the  national  legislature  the 
exclusive  right  to  regulate  commerce  or  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  did  she  reserve  the 
right  to  regulate  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
within  ber  limits  ?  This  will  not  be  pretended. 
If  such  had  been  the  construction  of  her  own 
powers,  would  they  not  have  been  exercised  ? 
Did  her  senators  object  to  the  numerous  trea- 
ties which  have  been  formed  with  the  different 
tribes,  who  lived  within  her  acknowledged 
boundaries  ?  Why  did  she  apply  to  the  execu- 
tiveof  the  Union,  repeatedly,  to  have  the  Indian 


title  extinguished;  to  establish  a  line  between 
the  Indians  and  the  state,  and  to  procure  a 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  lands  ? 

The  residence  of  Indians,  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  has 
never  been  deemed  incompatible  with  state 
sovereignty,  until  recently.  And  yet,  this  has 
been  the  condition  of  many  distinct  tribes  of 
Indians,  since  the  foundation  of  the  federal 
government. 

How  is  the  question  varied  by  the  residence 
of  the  Indians  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  ?  Are  not  the  United  States  sovereign 
within  the  territories  ?  And  has  it  ever  been 
conceived,  by  any  one,  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, which  exist  in  the  territories,  are  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  ? 

A  state  claims  the  right  of  sovereignty  com- 
mensurate with  her  territory;  as  the  United 
States  claim  it,  in  their  proper  sphere,  to  the 
extent  of  the  federal  limits.  This  right  or 
power  in  some  cases,  may  be  exercised,  but 
not  in  others.  Should  a  hostile  force  invade 
the  country,  at  its  most  remote  boundary,  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  expel  the  invaders.  But  it  would 
violate  the  solemn  compacts  with  the  Indians, 
without  cause,  to  dispossess  them  of  rights 
which  they  possess  by  nature,  and  have  always 
exercised,  and  which  have  been  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  federal  government. 

Is  it  incompatible  with  state  sovereignty  to 
grant  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  federal 
government  over  a  number  of  acres  of  land, 
for  military  purposes  ?  Our  forts  and  arse- 
nals, though  situated  in  the  different  states,  are 
not  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Does  not  the  constitution  give  to  the  United 
States  as  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  regulating 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  as  has  been  given 
to  them  over  any  other  subject  ?  Is  there  any 
doubt  as  to  this  investiture  of  power  ?  Has  it 
not  been  exercised  by  the  federal  government 
ever  since  its  formation,  not  only  without  ob- 
jection, but  under  the  express  sanction  of  all 
the  states  ? 

The  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain 
is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Can  the  new 
states  dispose  of  the  lands  within  their  limits, 
which  are  owned  by  the  federal  government  ? 
The  power  to  tax  is  also  an  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty, but  can  the  new  states  tax  the  lands 
of  the  United  States  ?  Have  they  not  bound 
themselves,  by  compact,  not  to  tax  the  public 
lands,  nor  until  five  years  after  they  shall  have 
been  sold  ?  May  they  violate  this  compact  at 
discretion  ? 

Why  may  not  these  powers  be  exercised  by 
the  respective  states?  The  answer  is,  because 
they  have  parted  with  them,  expressly  for  the 
general  good.  Why  may  not  a  state  coin 
money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  or  confederation,  or  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  ?  Because  the 
powers  have  been  expressly  and  exclusively 
given  to  the  federal  government. 

Has  not  the  power  been  as  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  federal  government,  to  regulate 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  is  it  not  as 
exclusively  given,  as  any  of  the  powers  above 
enumerated  ?  There  being  no  exception  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  must  operate  on 


all  communities  oflndians,  exercising  the  right 
of  self-government;  and,  consequently,  include 
those  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  a  state, 
as  well  as  others.  Such  has  been  *he  uniform 
construction  of  this  power,  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  of  every  state  government,  until 
the  question  was  raised  by  the  state  of  Georgia. 

But  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  is  there  no 
end  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  a  state,  by  the  general 
government?  The  answer  is,  that,  in  its  nature, 
it  hiust  be  limited  by  circumstances. 

If  a  tribe  of  Indians  shall  become  so  degraded 
or  reduced  in  numbers,  as  to  lose  the  power 
of  self-government,  the  protection  of  the  local 
law,  of  necessity,  must  be  extended  over  thetn. 
The  point  at  which  this  exercise  of  power  by 
a  state  would  be  proper,  need  not  now  be  con- 
sidered: if  indeed  it  be  a  judicial  question. 
Such  a  question  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  this 
case.  So  long  as  treaties  and  laws  remain  in 
full  force,  and  apply  to  Indian  nations,  exer- 
cising the  right  of  self-government,  within  the 
limits  of  a  state,  the  judicial  power  can  exer- 
cise no  discretion  in  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
those  laws,  when  questions  arise  under  them, 
unless  they  shall  be  deemed  unconstitutional. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment by  the  Indians,  within  a  state,  is  undoubt- 
edly contemplated  to  be  temporary.  This  is 
shown  by  the  settled  policy  of  the  government, 
in  the  extinguishment  of  their  title,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  compact  with  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. It  is  a  question,  not  of  abstract  right, 
but  of  public  policy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  same  moral  rule  which  should  regulate, 
the  affairs  of  private  life,  should  not  be  re- 
garded by  communities  or  nations.  But  a 
sound  national  policy  does  require  that  the  In- 
dian tribes  within  our  states  should  exchange 
their  territories,  upon  equitable  principles,  or, 
eventually,  consent  to  become  amalgamated 
in  our  political  communities. 

At  best,  they  can  enjoy  a  very  limited  inde- 
pendence within  the  boundaries  of  a  state,  and 
such  a  residence  must  always  subject  them  to 
encroachments  from  the  settlements  around 
them;  and  their  existence  within  a  state,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  community,  may 
seriously  embarrass  or  obstruct  the  operation 
of  the  state  laws.  If,  therefore,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  political  welfare  of  the 
states,  and  the  social  advance  of  their  citizens, 
that  an  independent  and  permanent  power 
should  exist  within  their  limits,  this  power  must 
give  way  to  the  greater  power  which  surrounds 
it,  or  seeks  its  exercise  beyond  the  sphere  of 
state  authority. 

This  state  of  things  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  co-operation  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. The  latter  has  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  intercourse  with  the  Indians;  and,  so 
long  as  this  power  shall  be  exercised,  it  cannot 
be  obstructed  by  the  state.  It  is  a  power 
given  by  the  constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  both  the  federal  and  state 
governments:  consequently,  it  cannot  be  ab- 
rogated at  the  will  of  a  state.  It  is  one  of  the 
powers  parted  with  by  the  states,  and  vested 
in  the  federal  government.  But,  if  a  contin- 
gency shall  occur,  which  shall  render  the  In- 
dians who  reside  in  a  state,  incapable  of  self- 
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government,  either  by  moral  degradation  or  a 
reduction  of  their  numbers,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  in  tlje  power  of  a  state  government  to 
extend  to  iliein  the  aegis  of  its  laws.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  agency  of  the  general 
government,  of  necessity,  must  cease. 

But,  if  it  shall  be  ihe  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  protection  from  the  In- 
dians who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
spective states,  and  who  not  only  claim  the 
right  of  self-government,  but  have  uniformly 
exercised  it;  the  laws  and  treaties  which  im- 
pose duties  and  obligations  on  the  general 
government  should  be  abrogated  by  the  pow- 
ers competent  to  do  so.  So  long  as  those 
laws  and  treaties  exist,  having  been  formed 
within  the  sphere  of  the  federal  powers,  they 
must  be  respected  and  enforced  by  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  federal  government. 

The  plaintiff  who  prosecutes  this  writ  of 
error,  entered  the  Cherokee  country,  as  it  ap- 
pears, with  the  express  permission  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  under  the  protection  of  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  law  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  two.  He  entered,  not  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  this  people,  nor  to  profit 
by  their  s'ubslance;  but  to  teach  them,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  the  Christian  religion.  If 
he  be  unworthy  of  this  sacred  office;  if  he  had 
any  other  object  than  the  one  professed;  if  he 
sought  by  his  influence,  to  coimteract  the  hu- 
mane policy  of  the  federal  government  towards 
the  Indians,  and  to  embarrass  its  efforts  to 
comply  with  its  solemn  engagements  with 
Georgia;  though  his  sufferings  be  illegal,  he 
is  not  a  proper  object  of  public  sympathy. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  treaties  and  laws 
referred  to  come  w  ithin  the  due  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; that  they  remain  in  full  force,  and  con- 
sequently, must  be  considered  as  the  supreme 
laws  of  the  land.  These  laws  throw  a  shield 
over  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They  guaranteed 
to  them  their  rights  of  occupancy,  of  self- 
government,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
blessings  which  might  be  attaineii  in  their  hum- 
ble condition.  But,  by  the  enactments  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  this  shield  is  broken  in  pieces 
— the  infant  institutions  of  the  Cherokees  aie 
abolished,  and  their  laws  annulled.  Infamous 
punishment  is  denounced  again?t  them,  for  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  which  have  been  most 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  tliein  by  the  national 
faith. 

Of  these  enactments,  however,  the  plaintiff 
in  error  has  no  right  to  complain,  nor  can  he 
question  their  validity,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  affect  his  interests.  In  this  view,  and  in 
this  view  only,  has  it  become  necessary  in  the 
present  case,  to  consider  the  repugnancy  of 
the  laws  of  Georgia  to  those  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  jui^tice  or  policy  of  these  laws,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  speak.  Such  considera- 
tions belong  to  the  legislature  by  whom  they 
were  passed.  They  have,  no  doubt,  been  en- 
acted under  a  conviction  of  right,  by  a  sove- 
reign and  indepcntlcnt  state,  and  their  policy 
may  have  been  recommended,  by  a  sense  of 
wrong,  under  the  compact.  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  federal  government  engaged 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia.    That  she  has  strong  ground  of 


complaint,  arising  from  this  delay,  must  be 
admitted;  but  such  considerations  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  present  case:  they  belong  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  government.  We  can 
look  only  to  tlie  law,  which  defines  our  power, 
and  marks  out  the  path  of  our  duty. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty;  and,  claiming 
protection  under  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  he  makes  the  question,  as  he  has 
a  right  to  make  it,  whether  the  laws  of  Georgia, 
under  which  he  is  now  suffering  an  ignomini- 
ous punishment,  are  not  repugnant  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties 
and  laws  made  under  it.  This  repugnancy  has 
been  shown;  and  it  only  remains  to  say,  what 
has  before  been  often  said  by  this  tribunal  of 
the  local  laws  of  many  of  the  states  in  this 
Union,  that  being  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  laws  made 
under  it,  they  can  have  no  force  to  divest  the 
plaintiff  in  error  of  his  property  or  liberty. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
INCENTIVE  TO  FAITHFULNESS. 

From  the  days  of  George  Fox  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  declension  in  the  Society  has  been 
a  subject  of  mournful  reflection  with  those 
who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity. — 
Evidences  of  it  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
journals  of  Friends.  They  looked  for  bright- 
er days  than  those  in  which  they  lived,  and 
while  they  retained  this  hope,  it  is  possible 
their  apprehensions  of  existing  degeneracy 
stimulated  them  to  exertion,  that  at  least  the 
condition  of  the  Society  might  not  grow  worse 
in  their  own  time.  So  long  as  their  fear  pro- 
duced this  effect  it  was  beneficial.  But  if 
suffered  to  reach  such  a  height  as  to  sink  the 
mind  below  hope,  and  destroy  their  energies 
for  improvement,  it  must  have  proved  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  disqualifying  its  possessor 
and  disheartening  others.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  period  in  this  country,  when  greater 
opening  presented  for  extending  a  hand  of 
mutual  help  than  the  present,  when  the  Socie- 
ty is,  we  humbly  trust,  rising  above  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  the  convulsion  which  shook  off  so 
many  unstable  members.  Unity  and  good  fel- 
lowship, which  subsist  amongst  the  members, 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  recent  annual 
solemnity,  and  may  nothing  be  permitted  to 
interrupt  the  precious  feeling.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  cordi- 
ally received,  cither  to  raise  funds  or  to  enter 
into  actual  labour  to  effect  desirable  ends,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  domestic 
and  school  education.  The  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  people  cannot  be  promoted 
unless  parents  |)articipate  in  the  requisitions 
and  purifying  consequences  of  religion  them- 
selves— and  hence,  if  the  concern  prospers,  it 
h.is  a  double  effect.  He  that  watereth  will 
be  watered  himself.  So  in  the  support  of  a 
sound  discipline;  the  hands  to  do  this  must 
be  clean,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  keep  the  camp  clean,  either 
by  making  the  members  better,  or  removing 
the  defective  out  of  the  Society.  To  observe 
a  general  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  re- 
vival of  zeal  to  promote  reformation,  cannot 


but  strengthen  our  hope  and  confidence,  that 
He  who  remembered  his  chosen  seed  in  an- 
cient days,  when  under  aflliction,  and  turned 
their  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south,  is 
turning  his  hand  upon  us  for  good,  and  will 
enlist  many  to  join  in  the  good  work  of  rais- 
ing up  the  standard  of  pure  spiritual  religion 
which  the  primitive  members  of  the  Society 
so  conspicuously  held  up  to  view. 

In  coincidence  with  these  remarks,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Journal  of  John 
Griffith,  may  lead  to  considerations  which 
may  be  profitable  to  some  at  the  present  time. 

S. 

"  It  is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  deep- 
ly pondered  by  great  numbers  in  our  Society, 
that  it  was  the  rebellion  and  unfaithfulness 
of  the  children  of  Israel  that  was  the  cause 
of  their  being  turned  back  again  into  a  bar- 
ren,  doleful,  howling  wilderness,  when  near 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise.  They 
doubtless  might  have  then  entered,  subdued 
the  idolatrous  inhabitants,  and  taken  full  pos- 
session thereof,  had  they  believed  in  and 
obeyed  that  mighty  Jehovah,  who  with  an 
outstretched  arm  had  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  dividing  the  Red  Sea  in  mercy 
to  them,  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  ene- 
mies. But,  oh!  what  along  wilderness  they  had 
afterwards,  for  about  the  space  of  thirty-eight 
years,  until  all  that  people  had  fallen,  except 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  men  of  upright  hearts, 
whom  the  Lord  honoured  with  being  the  lead- 
ers of  an  entire  new  people  to  possess  the 
land.  Cannot  the  empty  formal  professors 
amongst  us,  who,  under  great  pretensions, 
have  suffered  a  heart  of  unbelief,  a  rebellious 
heart,  that  has  departed  from  the  living  God, 
and  embraced  this  present  world,  read  their 
own  condemnation  in  the  before  mentioned 
account]  Shall  they  ever  enter  into  the  hea- 
venly Canaan?  or  be  accounted  worthy  to  car- 
ry on  his  glorious  work  in  the  earth?  No, 
verily;  but  they  must  fall  into  great  condem- 
nation, except  they  repent,  and  redeem  their 
mis-spent  time,  and  another  people  be  raised 
to  maintain  this  glorious  cause,  to  whom  the 
Calebs  and  Joshuas  in  our  society  will  be 
as  leaders  and  directors;  like  Priscillas  and 
Aquilas,  to  expound  unto  them  (who  enquire 
the  may  to  Sion)  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded,  our  So- 
ciety will  not  cease  to  be  a  people,  nor  the 
glory  ever  depart  therefrom  wholly,  as  it  did 
from  the  Jewish,  and  in  a  great  degree  the 
lapsed  Christian  church.  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  a  people  will  be  preserved  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to 
maintain  the  same  with  the  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciple resulting  therefrom,  so  eminently  reviv- 
ed in  our  predecessors,  and  most  surely  be- 
lieved by  us.  So  that  when  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  awaken  the  nations,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  expect  new  discoveries,  or 
other  manifestations,  but  the  Lord  will  show 
where  he  feeds  his  flock,  and  where  they  lie 
down  at  noon.  I  do  not  expect  the  present 
lethargy,  and  almost  universal  indifference  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians  about  reli- 
gion, is  to  continue  very  long,  for  the  Lord's 
soul  abhors  it.    I  am  fully  persuaded  he  will 
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arise  in  dreadful  majesty,  to  shake  terribly 
the  earth;  the  power,  wisdom,  policy,  and 
splendour  thereof,  and  not  only  the  earth,  but 
the  heavens  also,  that  he  may  remove  those 
things  which  can  be  shaken,  that  those  things 
that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Then 
shall  people  see  how  empty  and  fruitless  their 
religious  pretensions  have  been.  Then  will 
their  eyes  and  cries  be  to  the  Lord,  to  show 
them  the  pasture  of  the  flock  of  his  compa- 
nions. Then  will  mankind  receive  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  But,  oh  !  the  bit- 
ter cups  that  must  be  drank,  and  the  phials  of 
God's  wrath  that  must  be  poured  upon  na- 
tions and  kingdoms,  before  mankind  in  gene- 
ral will  be  humbled  enough,  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  to  learn  of  him,  who  is 
meek  and  low  in  heart.  But  he  is  Lord  of 
lords  and  King  of  kings,  and  can  turn  and 
overturn,  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  willing  that  he  should  reign  whose  right 
it  is;  "  for  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  righteousness." 

"  Great  and  marvellous  hath  been  the  Lord's 
condescension  and  goodness,  manifested  for 
our  help  and  preservation  many  ways;  one 
whereof  I  cannot  well  omit  a  short  remark 
upon,  viz.  the  reviving  of  ancient  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  discipline  and  good  order,  which 
I  find  is  almost  general  throughout  the  So- 
ciety, that  spirit  of  sound  judgment,  and  the 
burning  of  that  holy  fire,  which  the  Lord  doth 
kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  has  never 
been  wholly  extinguished  since  we  have  been 
a  people;  though  in  some  places,  through  the 
neglect  of  many,  it  hath  burned  rather  faint 
and  languid.  This  has  of  late  been  much 
augmented,  and  the  number  of  those  who  will 
not  take  bribes  (that  is,  through  favour  and 
affection  pervert  judgment)  increased.  I  pray 
God,  for  his  great  name's  sake,  and  his  peo- 
ple's preservation,  this  good  work  may  pros- 
per! Public  ministry,  though  a  great  bles- 
sing, help,  and  comfort  to  God's  people,  may 
be  shunned,  evaded,  and  turned  off  by  indivi- 
duals :  but  the  church  cannot  easily  lose 
ground,  under  a  godly,  impartial  administra- 
tion of  sound  judgment,  and  dealing  in  the 
way  of  good  order  and  discipline,  as  this 
brings  judgment  home,  Thou  art  the  man. — 
Here  individuals  must  condemn  the  evil,  or 
be  disunited  from  the  body,  that  it  may  not 
be  infected  or  endangered  by  their  defec- 
tion." 

For  The  "Friend." 

The  two  subjoined  selections  are  from  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Richard  Manley.  In  a  note 
to  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  dated 
SouthmoUon,  Devon,  (Eng.)  September  4th, 
1830,  he  says,  "  its  contents  are  the  youthful 
productions  of  one  moving  almost  in  one  of 
the  humblest  situations  in  life,  whose  scholastic 
advantages  have  not  exceeded  a  country 
charity  school  education,  and  who,  thus  far 
through  life,  has  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 
and  latterly  with  a  lingering  illness." 

A  strain,  say  the  reviewers,  of  tender  and 
delicate  feeling,  with  just  so  much  of  a  religious 
spirit  mixed  up  with  it,  as  gives  a  solemn  and 
almost  affecting  character  to  his  lyrics,  marks 


every 'line  of  this  collection.  We  would  chal- 
lenge the  whole  body  of  annuals  for  1831,  to 
produce  an  effusion  upon  a  subject,  which 
every  one  must  admit  to  be  nearly  an  exhausted 
one  in  poetry,  at  all  comparable  to  the  Lines 
to  Death,  which  we  shall  now  quote. 

"  How  chilly  thy  bed,  and  how  dreary  thy  regions  ! 
What  darkness  surrounds  thee !  how  boundless  thy 
reign ! 

How  rueful  thy  wastes !  and  What  numberless  legions 
Go  shivering  down  to  thy  gloomy  domain  ! 

The  sage  and  the  hero  thou  takest,  nor  sparest 
The  wife  of  the  bosom,  the  child  of  the  heart ; 

And  often,  alas  I  are  the  friends  we  love  dearest, 
The  first  who  submit  to  thy  terrible  dart. 

How  our  nature  starts  back  from  that  moment  of  an- 
guish, 

And  hope  is  the  last  that  submits  to  the  blow  ; 
Even  those  who  in  sorrow  and  poverty  languish, 
Are  afraid  of  thy  coming,  and  deem  thee  their  foe. 

The  Christian,  alone,  redeem'd  from  life's  errors, 

Can  meet  thee  with  courage,  and  cheerfully  sing, 
O  grave,  thou  art  vanquish'd,  and  where  are  thy  ter- 
rors ? 

O  death,  thou  art  conquer'd,  and  where  is  thy  sting?" 
The  simple  beauty,  (we  again  quote  the  re- 
viewer,) of  the  following  very  feeling  lines 
will,  we  are  sure,  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
every  reader : — 

EARLY  FRIENDS. 
And  where  are  those  we  valued  once, 

When  life  was  young  and  gay  ? 
The  friends  of  earlier  years  ?  they're  gone 
To  brighter  worlds  away. 

But  still  we  love  to  think  upon 

The  time  we've  spent  with  them, 
And  cherish  feelings  sweet,  that  grow 

On  friendship's  sacred  stem. 

The  verdant  meads,  the  purling  streams. 

The  peacelul  woodland  bowers. 
Where  once  we  wander'd  carelessly, 

Recall  those  happy  hours ; 

Recall  to  mind,  not  to  enjoy, 

i'oT,  ah  !  tliey're  ever  past ; 
The  joys  of  early  friendships  were 

By  far  too  sweet  to  last. 

But  shall  not  hearts,  united  here. 

By  strongest  ties  of  love. 
Still  meet,  when  all  life's  ills  shall  close,  • 

In  brighter  worlds  above  ? 

I'll  mourn  not  then  my  griefs  below. 

Nor  all  their  baneful  train. 
So  I,  at  last,  may  meet  above, 

My  early  friends  again. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  28, 1832. 


For  a  more  detailed,  correct  and  very  in- 
teresting account  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  refer  our  distant  subscribers  to  an  article 
under  the  signature  of  T. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  the  substance 
of  the  enactments  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
relating  to  the  people  of  colour  of  that  state. 
The  bill  of  similar  import  in  . the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  passed  the  house  of  delegates,  it 
appears,  has  been  lost  in  the  senate  by  a  very 
small  majority.  We  may  now  explicitly  state, 
that,  in  all  that  we  have  published  in  regard  to| 


this  subject,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
giving  the  least  countenance,  to  any  plan  of 
colonization,  but  such  as  makes  it  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  people. 
We  wholly  repudiate  the  principal  of  coercion 
in  this  matter,  in  every  shape.  All  attempts 
to  remove  the  descendants  of  Africa,  born 
here,  to  foreign  countries  by  compulsory 
means,  we  hold  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  hu- 
manity, to  reason,  and  to  equity;  and  in  saying 
.so,  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  we  but  ex- 
press the  setitiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  these  United  States.  We  also  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  similar  views  will  ere  long 
pervade  the  slave-holding  states;  the  spell  is 
broken; — free  and  rational  discussion  oti  the 
question  of  slavery  is  no  longer  dreaded,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  more  it  is 
canvassed  in  the  libera!  and  ameliorated  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  more  will  truth  be  elicited,  and 
the  immutable  and  eternal  principles  of  justice 
have  the  pre-eminence. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Journal  of  George 
Fox  has  been  stereotyped,  eJid  is  now  for  sale, 
complete  in  one  volume,  octavo,  at  the  low 
price  of  two  dollars  a  single  copy,  and  by  the 
dozen,  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 
It  is  printed  with  a  clear  type,  and  on  good 
paper,  making  about  six  hundre<l  and  seventy 
pages.  The  object  in  stereotyping  it,  is  to 
promote  its  circulation  by  furnishing  it  at  a 
low  price;  and  as  many  Friends  in  limited 
circumstances  are  yet  without  the  work,  it 
will  be  well  for  those  who  take  "  The  Friend," 
to  spread  the  information.  If  funds  could  be 
raised  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  supply 
young  families  who  cannot  purchase  it,  exten- 
sive advantages  might  accrue  to  cliildren  in 
giving  them  an  early  knowledge  of  our  princi- 
ples, history,  and  testimonies. 

The  Journal  abounds  with  interesting  inci- 
dents, calculated  to  arrest  and  please  the  seri- 
ous youthful  mind,  and  would  essentially  aid 
in  the  cause  of  religious  education,  which  is 
rising  into  importance  and  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  in  a  more  impressive  manner, 
than  it  has  done  for  many  years.  No  suitable 
means  to  keep  alive  and  promote  this  momen- 
tous object  should  be  neglected;  and  as  a 
guard  against  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
ignorance  of  our  principles  and  peculiar  testi- 
monies, the  journal  of  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety would,  we  apprehend,  be  as  effectual  at 
least  as  any  other  amongst  us. 

To  be  had  of  Kimber  &  Sharpless,  Uriah 
Hunt,  and  Nathan  Kite,  Booksellers,  Philadel- 
phia. 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  22d  inst.  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  Margaret 
M.wife  of  Isaac  Collins. 

Possessing  uncommon  loveliness  of  disposition  and 
warm  affections,  she  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  who  deeply  mourn  their  loss,  although  they 
are  assured,  that  it  is  her  "everlasting  gain."  Sur- 
rounded  by  many  blessings,  and  in  the  prime  of  her 
life,  she  was  enabled  to  bow  in  submission,  at  the  ap- 
proach ofthe  pale  messenger,  who  seemed,  with  respect 
to  her,  to  be  disarmed  of  his  sting.  Supported  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution  by  the  Saviour  in  whom  she  trust- 
ed, there  is  cause  reverently  to  believe,  that  her  puri- 
fied spirit  peacefully  departed  from  its  frail  tenement, 
and  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  its  God. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  John 
Bowater,  at  St.  Johns  Street,  March  18, 
1823. 

CConcIudcd  from  page  223.) 

My  friends,  we  have  need  of  supplies  from 
God  every  day;  we  iiave  need  of  our  daily 
bread.  And  God  gives  bread  to  the  hungry 
soul;  "  He  filleth  the  hungry  with  good 
things."  This  is  what  we  labour  and  travail 
for.  Now  it  is  those  that  are  hungry  that 
God  takes  notice  of,  and  gives  bread  to;  he 
hath  promised  that  "  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  shall  be  filled." 
See  what  you  are  hunting  after  this  day. 
What  is  it  that  your  souls  do  desire?  You 
have  presented  your  bodies  here  at  this  time, 
wrhat  is  it  for  ?  Is  it  to  hear  what  a  man  can 
say — to  hear  eloquence  of  speech — to  hear 
some  novelties?  or  is  it  your  end  to  wait 
upon  God  ?  I  would  have  every  one  of  you 
to  wait  for  yourselves;  you  that  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manifestation  of  the  spi- 
rit, wait  in  it,  feel  your  minds  exercised  to- 
wards God;  wait  at  his  footstool.  This  was 
Mary's  choice,  when  Martha  was  cumbered 
about  many  things.  Mary  attended  at  the 
footstool  of  Jesus;  her  attendance  was  upon 
him.  So,  friends,  let  us  all  look  unto  the 
Lord,  and  wait  upon  him — wait  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  for  his  salvation  to  be  mani- 
fested to  us.  Wait  that  you  may  know  that 
arm  of  power  which  wrought  tenderness  in 
you,  and  did  beget  desires  in  your  souls  after 
that  which  is  good.  Wait  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  in  that  power,  that  you  may  be 
a  growing  people,  that  you  may  grow  in  grace 
and  virtue,  that  you  may  "  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ."  There  are  degrees  of 
grace,  and  there  are  several  statures  and  de- 
grees of  growth.  You  may  read  of  several 
statures,  1  John  ii.  13,  children,  young  men, 
and  fathers:  "I  have  written  unto  you,  fa- 
thers, because  ye  have  known  him  that  is 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  written  unto  you, 
young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the 
word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  1  write  unto  you, 
little  children,  because  ye  have  known  the 
Father." 

Now  you  that  make  a  profession  of  the 
truth,  see  how  far  you  are  grown  into  the  life 
of  it;  sec  how  far  it  hath  prevailed  so  as  to 
season  yo\jr  souls,  and  to  make  you  savoury 
to  God,  that  you  may  not  only  stand  in  a  pro- 
fession and  be  [)rofcssors  of  life,  but  posses- 
sors of  life,  and  the  life  of  Jesus;  that  you 
may  receive  life  and  ability  from  him  every 
day,  so  as  to  be  enabled,  by  his  power,  to  per- 
form what  he  requires  of  you:  now  there  is 
no  more  required  of  us  but  faithfulness  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  grace  given.  The 
Lord  God  liath  l)eon  free  in  his  love,  and  hath 
communicated  to  us  a  talent  or  talents.  Now 
it  is  tliosc  that  arc  faithful  in  a  little  that  he 
will  commit  more  unto  ;  but  do  not  expect  a 
greater  talent,  or  more  to  he  communicated, 
till  you  have  been  faithful  in  a  little,  which 
hath  already  been  made  manifest  to  you.  See 


that  you  be  every  one  concerned  for  your- 
selves; mind  your  travail:  "  Lay  aside  every 
weight  and  burthen,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  you ;  and  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  you,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  who  is  the  author,  and  will  be  the 
finisher  of  your  faith."  If  thou  dost  give  up 
thyself  to  him,  he  that  is  the  author  will  be 
the  finisher  of  thy  faith,  to  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  thy  soul;  he  will  perfect  the  work  he 
hath  begun  in  thee. 

I  would  have  neither  old  nor  young  to  satis- 
fy yourselves  with  an  outside  profession  of 
the  truth  of  God:  but  see  that  you  be  con- 
verted; that  you  be  "  broken  oflf  from  the 
wild  olive,"  and  ingrafted  into  Christ;  see 
that  there  be  a  thorough  reformation  wrought 
in  your  souls,  and  that  you  be  separated  from 
that  which  is  evil.  What  doth  an  outward 
separation  signify,  if  there  be  not  an  inward 
separation?  2  Cor,  vi.  17.  "  Wherefore  come 
out  from  amongst  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a 
father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  Wait 
upon  the  Lord,  and  know  an  inward  separa- 
tion; for  what  will  it  signify  to  change  the 
name,  and  retain  the  corrupt  nature,  the  old 
nature;  and  to  live  in  pride,  vanity,  lust,  co- 
vetousness,  and  other  abominations.  What 
doth  it  signify  to  make  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  people  live  in  these  sins  from 
day  to  day  ? 

See  that  you  be  found  in  that  holy  way 
which  God  hath  cast  up.  Many  men  have 
been  casting  up  ways  of  their  own  devising, 
but  God  hath  cast  up  "  a  way  for  the  ransom- 
ed of  the  Lord,  that  the  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein."  The 
unclean  beasts  have  not  trod  in  this  way;  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord,  those  that  are  redeem- 
ed from  their  vain  conversation,  these  are 
they  that  walk  in  this  pure  and  holy  way,  the 
way  of  righteousness  and  truth.  See  that 
you  be  joined  to  the  truth;  and  that  will  be 
for  your  good;  not  that  God  hath  need  of  us, 
but  we  have  need  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 
Man  hath  need  of  reconciliation  to  God  his 
Maker;  for  he  hath  gone  astray  from  him, 
and  hath  been  separated  by  reason  of  sin,  and 
had  need  to  be  reconciled. 

Friends,  I  would  have  you  to  prize  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  day  of  his  visitation, 
lie  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand;  and  his 
love  and  mercy  have  been  extended  to  us. 
There  were  many  good  people,  zealous  peo- 
ple, that  desired  to  see  the  days  that  we  now 
see,  and  have  not  lived  to  see  them;  but  have 
died  in  the  faith  of  this,  that  God  would  send 
forth  more  of  his  light,  more  of  his  grace,  to 
the  children  of  men:  and  tiiat  the  light  of  the 
moon  should  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  as  the  light  of  seven 
days.  Many  good  people  that  are  gone  to 
their  rest,  have  died  in  the  faith  of  it,  though 
they  have  never  attained  to  see  the  days  that 
we  have  seen.  God  hath  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  the  nations,  and  sent  forth  his  ser- 
vants to  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and 
salvation,  to  be  perfected  through  Christ  Je- 
sus the  Mediator. 


Now  God  hath  made  us  partakers  of  this 
grace  and  blessing ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  our 
God  who  hath  made  a  remnant  partakers  of 
it,,  that  have  given  up  their  all,  that  they 
might  enjoy  truth,  and  be  professors  of  the 
truth.  And  the  Lord  hath  preserved  this 
remnant  through  many  tribulations,  ever 
since  we  have  been  a  people.  The  love  of 
God,  and  his  Almighty  power,  have  surround- 
ed us ;  and  he  hath  gathered  us  to  be  a  peo- 
ple. Many  of  us  having  living  experience 
of  the  tender  mercies  and  blessings  of  God: 
we  cannot  say  that  he  liath  been  a  bad  mas- 
ter; he  hath  not  laid  hard  things  upon  us;  he 
hath  fed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  he  hath 
gathered  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carried 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  doth  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young.  Isa.  xl.  11.  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  hatii  led  us  on  gently,  and  hath 
instructed  us  according  to  our  capacities.  He 
hath  not  laid  hard  matters  upon  us,  when  we 
were  as  weak  children,  but  he  hath  nour- 
ished us  by  degrees,  and  fed  us  with  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  that  we  might  grow 
thereby;  that  we  might  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  virtue,  and  goodness,  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  in  your  inward  man.  The  out- 
ward man  cannot  long  subsist  without  food, 
but  the  body  without  food  will  grow  weak 
and  feeble;  nor  can  the  soul  live  unto  God, 
except  it  receive  strength  and  nourishment 
from  him,  who  "  fills  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  sends  the  rich  empty  away." 

Wait  upon  God,  that  you  may  be  strength- 
ened, and  enabled  to  perform  your  duty,  and 
what  God  requires  for  you.  "  Obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  than  the  fat  of  rams."  It  is  in 
Christ  alone  that  we  have  acceptance  with 
God;  and  he  "  is  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him." 

Take  heed  lest  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
work  in  your  minds  and  spirits,  work  to  a 
fleshly  liberty,  to  liberty  to  sin  !  The  spirit 
of  God  works  liberty  and  freedom  from  sin, 
and  from  the  bondage  of  corruption ;  not  to 
give  way  to  it.  "  If  Christ  hath  made  you 
free,  then  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  a 
freedom  from  sin:  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  they 
are  not  of  the  Fatiicr,  but  of  the  world. 
Many  people  indulge  the  lusts  of  their  own 
mind,  and  embrace  pride,  vanity,  and  arro- 
gance, those  things  that  are  evil;  and  so  cor- 
rupt themselves,  and  go  out  of  the  way  of 
God,  reaching  after  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  the  lusts  of  it.  Here  people  go 
astray;  but  by  keeping  to  the  spirit,  when 
the  temptation  conies  to  us  to  gratify  our 
flesh,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  lifts  up  a  stand- 
ard against  it.  We  have  tried  ourselves  and 
our  own  spirits;  and  in  our  own  strength  we 
could  never  get  forward  in  the  ways  of  God. 
We  have  been  convinced  of  it,  that  though 
our  understandings  have  been  clear  to  know 
the  way  of  truth,  yet  by  our  own  striving  we 
can  never  get  forward ;  by  striving  in  our 
own  wills. 

Take  heed  that  in  your  striving  you  do  not 
set  up  self;  but  inunble  yourselves  to  the 
dust,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  learn  of 
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him  to  be  meek  and  lowly.  He  that  is  the 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of 
all.  Do  not  strive  for  high  places,  nor  for 
honour  and  dignity,  and  to  be  accounted  of 
among  men.  If  we  may  have  the  favour  of 
God,  we  should  be  content  to  dwell  in  a  low 
place;  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
God,  we  shall  think  sufficient.  I  doubt  not, 
will  a  gracious  soul  say,  but  God  hath  a  suffi- 
ciency in  store  for  me,  whensoever  he  calls 
me  out  of  the  world.  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord, 
is  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  me;  and 
he  hath  also  promised :  "  [  will  come  again 
to  receive  you  to  myself;  and  where  I  am, 
there  shall  my  servants  be."  If  Christ  be 
gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  we  need  not 
question  our  reward  ;  if  the  spirit  of  God 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are 
children  of  God;  and  if  children,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

Seek  peace  with  the  Lord,  seek  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  in  the  right  way.  There  are 
two  ways,  the  way  that  leads  to  life,  aqd  the 
way  that  leads  to  destruction;  the  narrow  way, 
and  the  broad  way.  Are  you  in  that  way 
which  God  hath  cast  up  ?  If  you  are  in 
Christ,  he  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
if  you  are  in  Christ,  you  are  new  creatures. 
Consider  what  you  know  of  a  change,  of  dy- 
ing unto  sin,  and  living  unto  righteousness. 
"  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  Consi- 
der how  it  is  with  you :  whether  you  live  in 
sin,  or  in  holiness  and  righteousness.  All 
sin  is  of  the  devil,  he  is  the  author  of  sin: 
"  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  whereof 
ye  are  now  ashamed ;  for  the  end  of  those 
things  is  death?  Ye  were  the  servants  of  sin; 
but  being  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the 
servants  of  righteousness;  and  now,  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life."  Here  is  a  good 
change,  from  being  servants  of  sin  to  be 
made  free  from  sin,  through  the  Mediator, 
Christ  Jesus. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  parts  ad- 
jacent, held  in  this  city,  closed  its  session  for 
the  present  year  on  Sixth  day  afternoon,  the 
20th  inst.  It  was  the  largest  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  since  the  separation,  and  little  if  any 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  previous  to  the  ex- 
citement created  by  the  Hicksite  controversy. 
We  think  it  may  be  considered  in  many  re- 
spects a  memorable  meeting — the  large  num- 
ber of  young  persons  in  attendance — the  so- 
lemnity which  prevailed  during  most  of  the 
sittings;  the  serious  and  orderly  deportment 
of  the  youth  and  the  deep  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness which  they  evinced,  together  with  Ihe 
entire  harmony  and  unity  that  attended  the 
discussion  and  conclusion  of  the  several  im- 
portant subjects  which  came  under  considera- 
tion, evince  that  the  good  presence  of  the 
heavenly  Shepherd  is  not  withdrawn  from  us, 
and  afford  the  encouraging  and  consoling  hope, 
that  through  his  continued  care  and  mercy, 
a  succession  of  faithful  labourers  are  coming 


up  in  this  portion  of  his  heritage.  An  in- 
crease of  simplicity  and  becoming  plainness 
of  dress,  was  strikingly  obvious  when  com- 
pared with  former  years,  and  we  trust  that  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society  in  these  respect^ 
are  claiming  the  more  general  observance  of 
our  younger  members.  We  sincerely  desire 
that  this  may  continue  to  be  the  case,  being 
well  assured,  that  in  proportion  as  our  love  to 
Christ  and  his  cause  increases,  and  our  attach- 
ment to  the  religious  Society  of  which  we  are 
members  becomes  strengthened,  we  shall  feel 
bound  to  evince  in  the  simplicity  of  our  dre.ss 
and  demeanour,  as  well  as  the  moderation  and 
plainness  of  the  furniture  of  our  houses  and 
our  manner  of  life,  that  we  arc  weaned  from 
the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world;  and  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  are  looking 
and  pressing  toward  that  recompense  of  re- 
ward and  those  enduring  riches  which  are  re- 
served for  the  righteous  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  interesting  subject  of  educa- 
tion again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  from  the 
Reports,  that  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings  had 
been  actively  and  efliciently  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  this  important  concern.  It  is  a 
circumstance  which  promises  well  for  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  Society,  tliat  Friends  are 
so  generally  taking  up  the  subject  on  the 
ground  of  religious  obligation,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  are  willing  to  make  no  inconsid- 
erable sacrifice  of  time  and  money  in  order  to 
obtain  a  guarded  and  liberal  education  for 
their  children.  So  great  are  the  benefits  to 
be  secured  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  no  reasonable  sacrifice  should  be 
withheld,  and  some,  Ave  think,  might  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  means  for  procuring  such 
instruction  for  their  children,  in  the  money 
which  is  uselessly  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  articles  of  supei'fluity  or  extravagance. 

Connected  with  this,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  boarding  school  at  West-town. — 
From  the  report  of  the  committee  who  have 
it  in  charge,  it  appears  that  this  seminary  is 
in  a  satisfactory  and  desirable  state.  The 
average  number  of  scholars  during  the  year, 
has  been  one  hundred  boys  and  one  hundred 
and  seven  girls,  whose  improvement  and  ge- 
neral good  order  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  institution,and  afford  ground 
to  believe  that  the  religious  concern  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school,  con- 
tinues to  be  in  good  measure  anwsered.  The 
large  number  of  scholars  for  more  than  a  year 
past  having  rendered  some  further  accommo- 
dation necessary,  especially  on  the  boys'  side, 
it  is  concluded  to  erect  an  additional  building 
at  the  west  end  of  the  present  range. 

The  report  from  the  Indian  committee  con- 
tained an  interesting  and  affecting  address 
from  some  of  the  chiefs  to  Friends,  conveyed 
through  the  Friend  who  lately  resided  at  Tu- 
nessassah.  It  seemed  to  us  like  a  last  fare- 
well, and  excited  feelings  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  commiseration,  for  the  wrongs 
and  hardships  which  the  untutored  children 
of  the  forest  endure  from  the  white  popula- 
tion of  this  highly  favoured  land.  Our  debt 
to  them  is  great — too  great,  we  fear,  to  be 
cancelled  by  aught  that  we  can  do  to  melio- 


rate their  condition — but  we  surely  ought  to 
do  the  little  that  we  can;  lest  he  who  heareth 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  the  sighs  of  the 
needy,  should  come  down  and  plead  with  us 
in  righteous  retribution. 

Epistles  from  our  brethren  of  all  the  Year- 
ly Meetings  on  this  continent,  and  from  that 
in  London,  were  received  and  answered  as 
usual;  and  the  feeling  that  the  Society, 
wherever  situated,  is  still  one  people,  holding 
one  common  faith,  and  labouring  to  maintain 
the  same  testimonies,  was  sweetly  animating. 

The  recurrence  of  these  annual  solemni- 
ties, and  the  opportunities  they  furnish  for 
mingling  in  harmonious  exercise,  as  well  as 
social  intercourse,  with  the  members  of  dis- 
tant meetings,  tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  in  the  Society,  and  to  make  us  feel 
more  and  more  as  brethren  of  one  family 
and  household  of  faith.  To  those  especially 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  small  meetings,  where 
they  often  meet  but  the  two  or  three,  it 
must  be  peculiarly  consolatory  to  come  up 
to  these  solemn  assemblies,  where  they  are 
cheered  and  animated  by  the  company  and 
countenances  of  their  friends,  and  perceive, 
that,  few  and  feeble  as  they  often  feel,  they 
are  not  only  the  objects  of  the  tender  sympa- 
thy and  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  church, 
but  fill  a  place  and  station  in  its  organization, 
which  contributes  to  the  welfare  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  whole. 

We  have  often  admired  the  wisdom,  beau- 
ty, and  excellence  of  the  system  of  church 
government,  instituted  incur  religious  Socie- 
ty— the  connection  and  dependence  of  the 
meetings  and  members  one  upon  another,  and 
the  harmony  with  which  all  move  toward  pro- 
moting the  general  good,  when  acting  under 
a  measure  of  that  divine  wisdom,  which 
"planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  it  all." 
May  every  member  of  the  Society  duly  prize 
the  great  privilege  of  membership — and  may 
we  all,  however  humble  or  obscure  our  sta- 
tion, strive  together  with  renewed  earnest- 
ness for  greater  degrees  of  consistency  and 
conformity  with  our  high  profession,  that  by 
individual  amendment,  a  general  revival  of 
ancient  zeal  and  piety  may  be  experienced, 
and  the  dignity  and  brightness  of  the  Society 
restored.  T. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
Asylum,  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  Reason. — Published  by 
direction  of  the  Contributors,  third  months 
1823. 

The  managers  of  the  Asylum  submit  to  the 
contributors  the  following  detailed  account  of 
the  state  of  the  institution,  and  of  their  pro- 
ceedings since  their  last  report. 

During  the  past  year  31  patients  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Asylum.  The  number 
under  care  at  the  date  of  the  last  statement 
was  35.  Since  then  14  have  been  discharged 
and  6  have  died.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
house  46  patients.  Of  those  who  have  been 
discharged,  8  were  recovered,  2  much  im- 
proved, and  4  without  apparent  improvement. 
Of  those  who  remain  6  are  restored,  2  much 
improved,  3  improved,  and  35  without  any 
apparent  improvement,  of  whom  25  are  old 
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and  apparently  incurable  cases.  The  deaths 
which  have  occurred  have  chiefly  been  of 
aged  and  infirm  patients,  whose  health  had 
long  been  declining. 

From  the  treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that 
the  balance  in  his  hands  on  the  1st.  instant 
was  593  dollars  78  cents. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ac- 
counts, it  appears  that  the  sum  which  has  ac- 
crued for  the  board,  &c.  of  patients,  produce 
of  farm  sold,  and  ground  rent,  has  been  5,809 
dollars  58  cents.  There  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  new  contributors  25  dollars,  and 
the  nett  proceeds  of  a  legacy  of  100  dollars 
by  our  friend  Thomas  Lee,  of  Oley,  deceased, 
amounting  to  97  dollars  50  cents. 

In  our  former  reports,  the  account  of  ex- 
penditures has  been  closed,  so  as  to  include 
the  payments  sanctioned  at  the  meeting  of 
the  managers  in  the  third  month.  As  this 
was  found  to  be  in  many  respects  inconve- 
nient, it  has  been  concluded  to  close  it  on  the 
1st  of  the  3d  month.  The  various  expenses 
reported  at  this  time,  which  amount  to  4914 
dollars,  82  cents,  include  therefore  eleven  and 
not  twelve  months'  disbursements.  If  to  this 
sum  we  add  the  amount  expended  in  the  se- 
cond month  1831,  and  reported  last  year,  it 
will  bring  the  expenses  of  the  year  to  5;432 
dollars  66  cents,  shewing  an  excess  of  income 
from  the  board,  &;c.  of  patients,  and  the  ground 
rent,  above  all  the  disbursements  including 
interest  money — of  376  dollars  92  cents. 

The  superintendent  reports,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  for  the  year  has  been  50 
bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
100  bushels  of  potatoes,  40  bushels  of  tur- 
nips, 15  bushels  of  onions,  and  34  two-horse 
loads  of  hay.  Six  hogs  weighing  1631  lbs. 
nett  have  been  killed,  and  produce  amounting 
to  120  dollars  88  cents  has  been  sold.  The 
present  farm  stock  consists  of  three  horses, 
eight  cows  and  six  pigs. 

Our  friends  Edward  and  Sarah  Taylor, 
having  given  the  managers  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  leave  the  Asylum,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  the  fourth  month  next,  our  attention 
was  early  drawn  to  the  duty  of  providing 
suitable  successors  to  them.  An  application 
made  by  John  C.  Redmond  and  Lajtitia  his 
wife,  of  New  York,  proved  upon  inquiry  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
appointed.  They  are  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  arc  expected  shortly  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  stations  so  long  and 
acceptably  filled  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  wife. 

Although  the  probability  of  recovery  is 
much  diminisiied  by  delay  in  subjecting  pa- 
tients to  proper  medical  care;  the  experience 
at  our  institution  holds  out  inducements  not 
to  despair  of  benefit  even  after  years  of  men- 
tal alienation.  Of  116  patients,  who  have 
been  discharged  cured,  38  were  cases  of  first 
attack  not  exceeding  three  months  in  dura- 
tion, 14  were  cases  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  duration,  20  were  cases  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years"  duration,  4  were  cases  in  which  the 
disease  had  continued  from  5  to  10  years,  and 
in  6  cases  the  disease  was  upwards  of  10 
years  standing  previously  to  admission.  The 
remaining  66  were  cases  of  second  or  repeated 
attacks. 


A  change  in  the  arrangements  respecting 
the  medical  department,  having  become  ad- 
visable in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Friend,  who  is  not  a  physician,  to  succeed  him; 
and  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  having  desired  to 
be  released  at  an  early  period  from  the  charge 
of  the  Asylum,  a  temporary  arrangement  has 
been  made,  and  Dr.  Robert  Morton,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Evans,  appointed  attending  physicians 
to  the  house. 

The  average  residence  in  the  house  of 
those  patients  who  have  been  restored  has 
been  5^  months,  of  those  who  have  been 
much  improved  15^  months,  of  those  who 
have  been  improved  14|  months,  and  of  those 
whom  the  treatment  has  not  essentially  bene- 
fited 17^  months.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  residence  of  a  few 
months  will  ascertain  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  that  in  those  whose 
malady  is  more  deeply  seated,  a  residence  of 
a  year  and  a  half  has  generally  been  found 
greatly  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. There  have  been  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  first  rule.  Two  patients — 
the  one,  acase  admitted'for  the  second,  and  the 
other  for  the  fourth  time,  have  been  restored 
after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  nine  months. 
One  patient  who  had  been  labouring  under 
insanity  for  four  years,  and  another  for  three 
years,  previously  to  their  admission,  were 
discharged  restored,  the  former  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years,  and  the  latter  after  a 
residence  of  five  years  and  three  months  in  the 
house.  These  facts  should  teach  us  that 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  prevent 
us  from  ever  despairing  or  relaxing  in  our 
efforts  to  alleviate  this  awful  malady. 

The  list  of  patients  who  have  been  removed 
by  their  friends  without  apparent  improve- 
ment, may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Five 
of  these  patients  resided  in  the  house  for 
more  than  two  years,  viz  :  three,  upwards  of 
eight  years,  one,  three  and  a  half  years,  and 
one,  two  years  and  eight  months. 

The  average  residence  of  the  remaining  23 
was  four  months,  a  period  altogether  inade- 
quate to  ascertain  the  influence  of  our  mode 
of  treatment.  The  former  class  only  can  be 
considered  as  being  proved  by  experience  to 
be  incurable  cases,  whose  malady  no  skill 
could  probably  alleviate.  If  to  these  we  add 
several  incurable  patients  removed  by  death, 
and  25  now  in  the  house  whose  disease  is  of 
many  years'  continuance,  and  most  of  whom 
have  been  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  insti- 
tution, we  shall  obtain  the  whole  number 
upon  whom  our  system  has  been  fairly  tried 
and  found  altogether  inefl'ectual. 

The  patients'  yard  has  hitherto  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board  fence,  which  is  now 
so  much  decayed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  one  more  durable.  The  se- 
curity of  the  patients  requires  this  to  be  done 
speedily  and  in  the  best  manner.  In  addition 
to  this  expense  it  has  been  found,  that,  owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  slate  roof  of  the 
original  buildings  was  put  on,  it  has  never 
been  water  tight,  and  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  building  to  have 
the  roof  thoroughly  examined  and  repaired. 


The  cost  of  these  two  important  and  unavoida- 
ble expenses  will  be  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  institution  is  still  deeply  in  debt,  and  the 
income  from  the  board  of  patients  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
house.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
tributors at  their  late  meeting  authorised  the 
managers,  to  build  a  substantial  stone  wall 
around  the  patients'  yards,  and  to  put  a  new 
roof  on  the  house,  if  it  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary. They  also  appointed  a  committee 
to  solicit  donations  and  contributions  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  institution  will 
come  forward  and  subscribe  freely  towards 
these  objects,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  patients. 

DIMINUTIVE  VOLUME. 

A  friend  recently  gave  us  a  book  that  he 
procured  in  Europe,  which  presents  as  Jine  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  printing  as  can  be  found 
in  the  world.  The  little  volume  is  from  the 
well  known  press  of  Didot,  at  Paris,  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width.  The  types  with  which  it  is  printed 
are  called  microscropic  characters,  and  the 
whole  work,  which  is  not  half  an  inch  in 
thickness, contains  as  many  of  Rochefoucault's 
maxims  as  would  fill,  in  conspicuous  charac- 
ters, a  volume  of  the  size  of  one  of  those  com- 
posing Harper's  Family  Library.  The  name 
of  the  publisher,  which  occurs  frequently  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  cannot  be  read,  save 
through  a.  magnifying  glass ;  and  yet  the 
words  and  letters  are  perfect  in  their  forma- 
tion and  arrangement.  The  tome  is  truly 
unique,  and  though  a  Lilliputian  aflfair,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  curiosity.  Didot  is  said 
to  have  expressed  his  determination  to  pub- 
lish the  works  of  Horace  in  a  volume  so  small 
that  it  might  be  enclosed  in  a  square  locket, 
or  in  a  breast  pin,  without  being  perceived. 

Philad.  Gaz. 

THE  OTHER  EXTREME. 

The  Gigantic  Book. — We  translate  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  Le  Globe  of  the 
19th  ult : — "  The  largest  book  that  ever  went 
to  press  will  appear  next  year  in  London. — 
It  will  be  entitled  "The  Pantheon  of  English 
Heroes."  Every  page  will  be  24  feet  high 
by  12  broad,  and  the  letters  will  be  half  a  foot 
long.  It  has  been  necessary  to  construct  a 
machine  expressly  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
paper.  This  gigantic  work  will  be  printed 
by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  and  instead  of 
black  ink,  gold  varnish  will  be  used.  Only 
one  hundred  copies  will  be  struck  oflf,  intend- 
ed as  the  ornaments  of  the  principal  English 
libraries  !" — Lon.  Lit.  Gaz. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Cen- 
tral School  Association,  will  be  held  on  Second 
day,  the  14th  of  the  5th  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.        Heny^Cope,  Secretary. 


Married,  on  the  28tli  of  Third  month,  at  Friends' 
meeting-  house,  Muncy,  Joshua  Maui-e,  of  Bellmont 
county,  Ohio,  to  Sarah  N.  Ecroyd,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Ecroyd,  of  Muncy,  Lycoming  county,  Pa. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
PICTURE  OF  INDIA. 

In  looking  over  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  in  Friends'  Library,  in  this  city,  a  few 
days  since,  I  observed  a  work  in  two  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo,  entitled  the  "Picture  of  In- 
dia," and  on  examining  its  pages,  I  found  it 
to  contain  a  brief  but  perspicuous  sketch  of 
the  most  remarkable  matters  connected  with 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  and  history 
of  that  country,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  under  the  general  name  of  In- 
dia. This  work  was  compiled  in  London  in 
the  year  1830,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  by  a  writer  who  has  evidently  had 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  An 
enquirer  who  wishes  to  obtain,  at  the  smallest 
expense  of  time  and  labour,  a  general  idea  of 
the  artcient  and  modern  history  of  India,  in- 
cluding the  English  and  other  European  con- 
quests, together  with  a  description  of  her  soil, 
climate  and  natural  divisions;  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, their  religion,  manners,  customs  and 
modes  of  living,  would  do  well  to  consult 
these  volumes.  They  are  embellished  by 
plates  and  a  map,  which  with  the  letter  press 
descriptions  contained  in  the  several  chapters 
of  the  work,  are  properly  entitled  a  miniature 
"  Picture  of  India."  With  the  editor's  per- 
mission, I  propose  to  introduce  to  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  a  few  passages  selected  from 
both  the  volumes,  and  will  commence  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  various  castes  or  divi- 
sions, which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  social  condition  of  India.  Those  who 
delight  to  descant  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  and  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
"enlightened"  Brahmins,  in  order  to  depreci- 
ate the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christianity,  and 
its  meliorating  influences  upon  the  condition 
of  man,  might  profitably  peruse  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  the  degrading  effects  of 
pagan  superstition.  Man,  whenever  he  has 
attempted  to  form  a  religion  by  the  power  of 
his  own  reason,  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
imagination,  has  always  fallen  into  error  and 
confusion.  Revelation  alone  can  impart  to 
him  his  relative  duties  and  obligations,  both 
to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

"  The  Hindoos  have,  from  the  first  accounts 
that  we  have  of  them,  been  divided  into  castes; 


and  probably,  though  the  ancients  had  not  the 
same  familiarity  with  them  as  the  moderns, 
into  outcasts,  or  those  who  had  broken  the 
rules  of  the  castes  and  formed  no  part  of  so- 
ciety. 

"  The  original  castes  of  the  Hindoos  are 
four;  Brahmins,  or  priests — not  necessarily 
priests,  indeed,  but  being  all  holy,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  priests  of  their  caste;  Cshepterees, 
or  warriors  and  rulers,  though  inferior  to 
Brahmins,  even  if  the  Cshepteree  were  an  em- 
peror, and  the  Brahmin  a  beggar;  Vaissyas, 
who  are  to  find  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  carry  on 
trades,  and  transact  business  as  merchants; 
and  Sudras,  who  are  to  labour,  and  perform 
all  manner  of  menial  drudgery.  Each  caste 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  classes,  which 
though  they  have  the  general  privilege,  or 
want  of  privilege,  that  belong  to,  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  caste,  have  certain  adjunct 
peculiarities  of  their  own;  and  in  addition  to 
these,  there  are  many  varieties  of  impure 
castes,  or  of  those  who  have  no  caste  at  all. 
It  would  not  accord  with  our  limits  to  notice 
all,  or  indeed  any  of  those  subdivisions  in  de- 
tail; and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose; 
for  the  single  fact  of  the  castes,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  caste,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  thing  that  can  morally  be  regarded  as 
a  crime,  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  the 
construction  of  Hindu  society  is  decidedly  cal- 
culated to  debase  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  The  origin  of  these  castes  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  origin  of  other  things,  as 
stated  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. — 
Brahma,  at  the  same  time  that  he  produced 
the  Vedas  out  of  his  mouth,  produced  the 
Brahmins  out  of  the  same  orifice,  in  order  that 
those  books  might  not  want  interpreters. — 
That  these  again  might  not  be  at  a  loss  for 
protection,  or  subsistence,  or  service,  he  pro- 
duced the  Cshepteree  from  his  arm,  with 
strength  to  wield  the  sword,  the  Vaissya 
out  of  his  thigh,  with  industry  and  skill  to 
prepare  the  productions  of  the  earth  for  the 
use  of  the  Brahmin,  and  the  Sudra  out  of  his 
foot,  that  they  might  not  be  above  the  mean- 
est offices. 

"  Absurd  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
principal  castes  is,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  permanence  to  the  institution,  as  no  basis 
but  a  religious  one  could  possibly  sustain  such 
a  structure.  Whether  the  original  contriver 
had  meant  so  or  not,  it  is  also  well  calculated 
for  keeping  up  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins. 
The  chances  are  that  from  the  provisions  that 
are  made  for  the  losing  of  caste,  the  Sudras 
and  outcasts  shall  always  be  more  numerous 
than  all  the  others;  and  that  thus  the  propor- 
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tion  of  the  people  that  hold  all  the  others  in 
subjection,  shall  be  very  small. 

"  The  Brahmin  is  lord  of  all  the  other  class- 
es— standing,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  gods.  He  is  the  fountain  of 
divine  knowledge,  and  divine  favour.  All 
the  other  classes  may  not  even  read  the  sacred 
books;  those  books  are  so  contrived,  that  the 
reading  of  them  without  an  explanation  is  of 
very  little  use,  and  the  interpretation  belongs 
to  the  Brahmin  alone.  In  like  manner,  the 
gods  are  as  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  they  are  to  their  instruction; 
and  thus  were  it  net  for  the  intercession  of 
the  Brahmin — and  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  intercede,  unless  he  be  duly  honoured  and 
rewarded  for  it;  the  rest  of  the  people  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  and  perish  in 
sin. 

"The  Brahmin  is  thus  an  object  of  adoration. 
His  vices  do  not  much  aflfect  his  sanctity,  and 
as  his  wisdom  and  power  are  intuitive  of  the 
caste,  and  not  of  the  man — illiterate  he  is 
wise,  and  feeble  he  is  powerful.  Even  the 
gods  themselves  are  in  so  far  dependant  on 
the  Brahmin.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  absolved  from  the  ordinary  ties  and 
duties  of  man.  Honour  the  king  is  the  com- 
mandment in  more  rational  faiths;  but  the 
law  of  Menu  demands  that  the  king  shall  ho- 
nour the  Brahmin — that  reverence  to  that 
sacred  person  shall  be  his  first  and  most  bind- 
ing duty.  The  Brahmin  is  also  armed  with 
extraordinary  powers,  whereby  he  can  main- 
tain his  own  dignity.  He  has  power  over 
whomsoever  he  may  consider  his  enemy,  even 
though  that  enemy  be  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch; and  as  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  for 
the  Brahmin  to  give  him  merely  physical  pow- 
er, in  which  others  might  be  a  match  for  him, 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  is  mys- 
tical. He  can  by  his  incantations  destroy  the 
most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies. — 
Those  who  do  not  reflect  may  be  very  apt  to 
think,  that  this  belief  could  not  remain  in  a 
country  where  Brahmins  and  those  whom  they 
supported  have  been  beaten  so  often  and  so 
easily;  but  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
ignorant  people  to  believe  in  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. The  Brahmins,  who  are  the 
teachers  of  the  people,  studiously  keep  them 
from  making  any  enquiry  or  observation  into 
causes  and  effects,  and  nothing  but  a  know- 
ledge of  these  can  prevent  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  belief  in  sorcery,  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  events,  however  trifling,  are 
produced  by  supernatural  agency.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  the  learned  and  the  royal  in 
Britain  avowed  this  belief — wrote  about  it, 
and  acted  upon  it;  the  illiterate  have  a  good 
deal  of  it  still;  and  even  those  who  have  got  a 
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great  deal  of  the  external  forms  of  instruction 
have  remains  of  it,  and  were  it  the  fashion, 
would  be  ojDen  believers  still.  There  is  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  that  superstition,  but 
by  a  system  of  vigorous  thinking;  and  as  even 
the  learning  of  the  Brahmins,  however  cun- 
ning it  may  be  in  hoodwinking  men,  for  the 
purposes  of  delusion,  has  nothing  of  philoso- 
phy in  it;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Brahmins 
themselves  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  fooleries 
they  inculcate.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to  give 
the  priesthood  of  a  superstition  credit  for  a 
great  deal  more  wisdom  and  sagacity,  than,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  can  deserve.  Men 
really  cannot  deal  in  superstition  as  a  trade, 
without  being  superstitious  themselves;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Brahmins  believe  the 
fooleries  that  they  teach.  Their  purpose,  to 
the  rest  of  the  people,  no  doubt,  is  an  intention 
to  deceive,  for  that  must  be  the  basis  of  the  in- 
struction of  such  a  priesthood,  otherwise  their 
system  could  not  last;  but  there  is  just  as  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  sometimes  the 
dupes  of  the  system.  If  they  were  not,  they 
would  not  submit  to  martyrdom  for  it,  or  to 
those  rites  that  are  more  degrading  to  human 
nature  than  any  martyrdom.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  if  the  majority,  or  even  any  consi- 
derable part  of  the  Brahmins,  were  convinced 
that  their  system  were  a  delusion,  it  would  not 
last  long.  Among  us  in  the  west,  it  was  the 
priests  who  were  the  active  reformers  of  reli- 
gion; and  if  there  were  to  arise  a  few  Luthers 
and  Knoxes  among  the  Brahmins,  we  should 
soon  see  reformation  in  India. 

"  The  chances  are  against  their  appearance, 
however.  The  honour  and  power  which  they 
possess  as  Brahmins,  and  without  any  thing  in 
office  or  acquirement  upon  which  to  ground 
these,  are  as  powerful  a  fetter  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Brahmins,  as  the  divisions  of  castes  are 
upon  the  rest  of  the  Hindus.  But  lest  the 
mere  mystical  superiority  should  not  have  been 
sufficient,  there  are  many  personal  privileges 
and  immunities  in  supplement. 

"  The  sliglitest  offence  offered  to  a  Brah- 
min is  a  serious  crime;  and  if  the  lower  castes 
shall  dare  to  speak  harshly  to  him,  or  even 
sit  upon  his  carpet,  they  are  subject  to  the 
most  dreadful  punishments.  No  crime  of 
which  a  Brahmin  can  be  guilty,  can  affect 
either  his  life  or  his  goods;  a  king,  even 
though  dying  of  want,  must  not  tax  liim;  he 
must  be  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  (which  is 
all  so  contrived  that  it  needs  interpreta- 
tion,) and  neither  the  subordinate  magistrate 
nor  the  king,  can  administer  it  in  any  other 
way  than  as  the  Brahmin  directs.  The  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  is  rendered  much  more  easy 
to  the  Brahmin  than  to  any  body  else.  If  he 
borrows  money,  he,  by  law,  pays  only  one  per 
cent,  per  month;  while  a  Cslioptcrce  pays  one 
and  a  half,  and  a  Vaissya  two,  and  a  Sudra 
five.  If  he  finds  that  whicli  belongs  to  ano- 
tljer,  he  is  allowed  to  keep  five-sixths  of  it; 
whereas  a  person  of  any  other  caste  who 
finds  even  that  which  is  his  own,  must  give  a 
part  of  it  to  the  Brahmin  as  having  sent  him 
the  good  luck.  Giving  to  the  Brahmin  is  a 
duty  inculcated  upon  all  occasions;  and  with 
him  beggary  is  an  honour,  he  is  too  sacred  for 
working  for  his  bread.    Thus  beggary  is  in- 


culcated among  the  Hindus,  inasmuch  as  he 
who  subsists  wholly  by  that  means,  and  has 
not  one  endowment  or  virtue  to  recommend 
him,  is  more  honourable  than  any  other  man 
can  become  by  the  most  honest  and  assidu- 
ous use  of  the  first  rate  abilities.  Thus  beg- 
gary is  kept  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  because  their  worship  is  a  continued 
performance  of  rites,  and  a  part  of  every  rite 
is  an  oblation,  which  goes  to  the  Brahmins. 

"  Had  the  Hindoo  religion  no  more  influ- 
ence upon  their  modes  of  life  than  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must 
destroy  all  the  better  parts  of  the  character. 
But  it  goes  further,  the  privileges  of  the  Brah- 
mins chain  down  the  people  en  masse,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  other  castes  destroy  that 
power  of  combination  by  which  they  might 
be  enabled  to  react  against  their  tyrants. 

"  The  Cshepteree,  though  far  below  the 
Brahmins,  is  yet  so  much  elevated  above  the 
other  castes,  that  they  must  approach  and 
look  upon  him  with  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence. As  this  caste  forms  the  fighting  men 
under  the  regular  Hindu  government,  the  two 
industrious  castes  of  the  people  were  under 
military  as  well  as  sacerdotal  despotism. — 
The  monarch  may  raise  for  their  support 
what  revenue  he  pleases,  at  the  advice  of  the 
Brahmin,  provided  no  part  of  it  is  paid  by  the 
Brahmin  himself.  The  burdens  and  punish- 
ments to  which  this  military  caste  are  liable, 
are  heavier  than  those  that  fall  upon  the 
Brahmins,  but  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  those 
that  fall  upon  the  two  lower  castes. 

"  The  Vaissyas  are  not  quite  so  much  be- 
low the  military  castes,  as  that  caste  is  below 
the  Brahmins;  but  the  Sudras  are  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  below  even  the  Vaissyas. 
The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  that  un- 
fortunate caste  is  that  they  are  not  to  be 
taught,  or  to  acquire  property;  that  is  the  law, 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  in  all  cases 
obeyed,  and  the  number  of  impure  castes  and 
persons  who  have  no  caste,  are  so  very  many, 
that  even  a  Sudra  is  far  from  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  society;  while  the  sacred  Brahmins 
themselves  are  found  serving  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  army  as  private  soldiers. 

"  Of  acknowledged  impure  castes  there  are 
about  six  and  thirty.  Some  of  these  are  so 
utterly  vile  that  their  shadow  pollutes  that 
over  which  it  passes.  Even  the  Sudras  are 
prohibited  from  prying  into  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  '  If,'  say  the  laws,  '  a  Sudra  reads 
the  Vcdas  (sacred  books)  or  listens  to  them, 
heated  oil-wax  and  melted  tin  shall  be  poured 
into  his  cars:  if  he  gets  them  by  heart,  he 
shall  be  put  to  death;'  and  yet  those  vedas 
contain  a  portion  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  this  very  Sudra  is  to  be  regulated. 

"  The  sub-divisions  of  the  Sudra  caste  aris- 
ing from  occupation  and  other  circumstances 
are  very  many,  and  they  are  in  some  cases,  as 
in  tliat  of  the  Nairs  in  Malabar,  the  chief  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
making  theories,  and  never  look  at  the  facts 
around  tlicm,  are  apt  to  sec  in  this  subdivi- 
sion of  the  working  classes  in  India,  and  re- 
striction of  them  to  the  profession  of  their 
fathers,  some  advantage  to  the  arts.  This 
was  once  a  general  opinion  among  the  school 


historians  (not  those  who  compiled  school 
books,  but  those  who  studied  human  nature 
in  the  closet);  but  it  is  contrary  to  experi- 
ence, and  contrary  to  what  sound  theory 
would  point  out.  Among  us  the  eminent  in 
the  arts  are  usually  originals;  and  though  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  the  son,  follow- 
ing the  same  profession,  is  superior  to  the 
father,  the  reverse  is  so  much  more  frequently 
the  case,  that  inferiority  in  the  son  is  the  rule, 
and  superiority  merely  tije  exception.  Why 
the  opinion  should  ever  have  been  held,  and 
why  it  should  be  held  even  now  by  some  who 
write  sensibly  enough  upon  other  matters 
connected  with  India,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence  to  enquire.  It  is  enough  that  it 
is  a  fallacy,  as  every  thing  must  be  that  tends 
to  force  men  to  that,  in  the  way  of  profession, 
which  may  be  contrary  to  their  inclination. 
We  cannot  better  close  this  short  sketch  of 
the  Hindu  castes  than  by  a  slight  notice  of  the 
order  in  Malabar.  The  chief  distinctions 
there  are  Brahmins;  Nairs,  soldiers,  or  proprie- 
tors of  land;  Tairs,  cultivators;  Mulears,  mu- 
sicians and  conjurers;  and  Poliars,  or  labour- 
ers. The  first  three  are  freemen,  the  last  are 
slaves  bound  to  the  soil. 

"  The  following  are  their  respective  distan- 
ces— first  from  a  Brahmin:  a  Nair,  beside,  but 
not  touching;  a  Tair,  thirty-six  yards  off;  a 
Mulear,  about  sixty;  and  a  Poliar,  ninety-six. 
Second  from  a  Nair:  a  Tair,  twelve  yards  off; 
a  Mulear,  about  sixteen;  and  a  Poliar,  ninety- 
six.  Third  from  a  Tair:  a  Mulear  may  be  be- 
side, but  must  not  touch;  and  a  Poliar,  sixty 
yards  off.  Fourth,  a  Poliar  must  not  come 
near  a  Mulear,  or  any  of  the  others,  but  must 
keep  his  distance  and  cry  aloud  to  them. — 
And  yet  even  the  Poliar  is  a  sort  of  gentle- 
men, as  compared  with  a  Pariah,  or  impure 
person.  These  Pariahs  are  out  of  the  pale 
of  society  altogether;  they  eat  carrion,  and 
even  beef,  which  last  is  a  deadly  sin.  They 
live  in  the  woods,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pri- 
vation. There  would  be  no  end,  however,  of 
tracing  the  effects  which  the  distinction  of 
caste  produces  upon  society  in  India.  They 
are  every  where  strange  enough,  and  they  are 
very  varied.  The  same  caste  is  far  from  being 
a  general  body  all  over  the  country;  for  there 
are  such  degrees  of  sanctity  among  even  Brah- 
mins, that  those  of  one  place  would  be  defiled 
by  associating  with  those  of  another;  and  the 
Brahminical  religion  is  farther  confounded  in 
some  places  with  that  of  Budhites  and  Jains 
and  the  mountaineers,  who  do  not  set  much 
value  upon  the  forms  of  any  of  the  regular  re- 
ligions, as  they  are  in  all  probability  remains 
of  races  anterior  to  the  Brahmins,  augmented 
in  number  by  those  who  have  either  lost  their 
caste  or  been  driven  out  of  society  by  oppres- 
sion." Z. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the 
image  of  death,  "  so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  "•  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my 
prayers."  Their  resemblance  is  indeed  strik- 
ing and  apparent;  that  both,  when  they  seize 
the  body,  leave  the  soul  at  liberty,  and  wise  is 
he  that  remembers  of  both,  that  they  can  be 
made  safe  and  happy  only  by  virtue. 

Adventurer. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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MARCH. 

The  circling  months,  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, probably  present  nearly  the  same  as- 
pects in  England,  and  in  the  middle  states  of 
our  own  country,  with  this  exception,  that 
in  the  former  the  climate  has  more  of  humi- 
dity. The  animated  and  poetical  description 
of  March  in  Howitt's  sprightly  volume,  "  The 
Book  of  the  Seasons,"  partakes,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  several  of  its  particulars,  more  of 
the  character  of  the  succeeding  month,  as,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons,  experi- 
enced by  us;  but  making  the  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  the  state  of  agri- 
cultural improvements,  and  substituting  the 
names  of  our  own  for  those  of  some  of  the 
feathered  tribes  enumerated,  &c.,  the  extracts 
which  are  presented  below,  are  sufficiently  in 
unison  with  our  "  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds,"  of  verdure  and  of  bloom,  to  be  re- 
lished by  minds  alive  to  the  simple  pleasures 
of  nature.  R. 

"  Every  month,  like  a  good  servant,  brings 
its  own  character  with  it.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance which,  the  more  I  have  studied  the 
seasons,  the  more  I  have  been  led  to  admire. 
Artificial  as  the  division  of  the  months  may 
be  deemed  by  some,  it  is  so  much  founded  in 
nature,  that  no  sooner  comes  in  a  new  one 
than  we  generally  have  a  new  species  of  wea- 
ther, and  that  instantaneously.  This  curious 
fact  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
earlier  months,  there  being  greater  contrast 
in  them.  In  comes  January, — and  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  might  before,  immediate- 
ly sets  in  severe  cold  and  frost :  in  February, 
wet — wet — wet,  which,  the  moment  March 
enters,  ceases — and  lo!  instead — even  on  the 
very  first  of  the  month,  there  is  a  dry,  chill 
air,  with  breaks  of  sunshine  stealing  here 
and  there  over  the  landscape.  The  clouds 
above  fly  about  with  a  brisker  motion,  and 
the  paths  under  our  feet,  which,  yesterday, 
were  intolerably  miry,  become  at  once  solid 
and  dry.  The  change  is  surprising.  Twelve 
hours  of  March  air  will  dry  the  surface  of  the 
earth  almost  to  dustiness,  even  though  no 
sunshine  should  be  seen  ;  and  "  a  peck  of 
March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,"  says 
the  old  proverb,  which  we  may  suppose 
means,  that  the  drying  property  of  March  is 
invaluable,  removing  the  superabundant  hu- 
midity, and  enabling  the  husbandman  to  get 
in  his  seeds — the  hope  of  summer  produce. 
So  speedily  does  the  mire  of  winter  vanish 
in  this  month,  that  country  people,  who  con- 
nect their  adages,  which,  though  significant, 
are  not  literally  true,  with  something  which 
makes  them  partially  so,  say,  "  the  rooks  have 
picked  up  all  the  dirt,"  because  the  rooks 
are  now  busily  employed  in  building  their 
nests,  and  use  mire  to  line  them,  as  do  mag- 
pies too  at  this  period;  who  place  their  thorny 
halls  on  the  tops  of  the  yet  leafless  trees,  ob- 
jects conspicuous  but  secure. 

"  March  is  a  rude,  and  sometimes  boisterous 
month,  possessing  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  winter,  yet  awakening  sensations  perhaps 
more  delicious  than  the  two  following  spring 
months,  for  it  gives  us  the  first  announce- 
ment and  taste  of  spring.    What  can  equal 


the  delight  of  our  hearts  at  the  very  first 
glimpse  of  spring — the  first  springing  of 
buds  and  green  herbs!  It  is  like  a  new  life 
infused  into  our  bosoms.  A  spirit  of  ten- 
derness, a  burst  of  freshness  and  luxury  of 
feeling  possesses  us:  and  let  fifty  springs  have 
broken  upon  us,  this  joy,  unlike  many  joys  of 
time,  is  not  an  atom  impaired.  Are  wc  not 
young?  Are  we  not  boys?  Do  we  not  break, 
by  the  power  of  awakened  thoughts,  into  all 
the  rapturous  scenes  of  all  our  happier  years? 
There  is  something  in  the  freshness  of  the 
soil — in  the  mossy  bank — the  balmy  air — tha 
voices  of  birds — the  early  and  delicious  flow- 
ers, that  we  have  seen  and  felt  only  in  child- 
hood and  spring. 

"  There  are  frequently  mornings  in  March, 
when  a  lover  of  nature  may  enjoy,  in  a  stroll, 
sensations  not  to  be  exceeded,  or  perhaps 
equalled  by  any  thing  which  the  full  glory  of 
summer  can  awaken: — mornings  which  tempt 
us  to  cast  the  memory  of  winter,  or  the  fear 
of  its  return,  out  of  our  thoughts.  The  air 
is  mild  and  balmy,  with,  now  and  then,  a  cool 
gush  by  no  means  unpleasant,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  contributing  towards  that  cheering 
and  peculiar  feeling  which  we  experience 
only  in  spring.  The  sky  is  clear;  the  sun 
flings  abroad  not  only  a  gladdening  splen- 
dour, but  an  almost  summer  glow.  The 
world  seems  suddenly  aroused  to  hope  and 
enjoyment.  The  fields  are  assuming  a  ver- 
nal greenness — the  buds  are  swelling  in  the 
hedges — the  banks  are  displaying  amidst  the 
brown  remains  of  last  year's  vegetation,  the 
luxuriant  weeds  of  this.  There  are  arums, 
ground-ivy,  chervil,  the  glaucus  leaves,  and 
burnished  flowers  of  the  pilewort, 

The  first  gilt  thing 
That  wears  the  trembling  pearls  of  spring; 

and  many  other  fresh  and  early  bursts  of  green- 
ery. All  unexpectedly,  too,  in  some  em- 
bowered lane,  you  are  arrested  by  the  deli- 
cious odour  of  violets,  those  sweetest  of  Flo- 
ra's children,  which  have  furnished  so  many 
pretty  allusions  to  the  poets,  and  which  are 
not  yet  exhausted:  they  are  like  true  friends, 
we  do  not  know  half  their  sweetness  till  they 
have  felt  the  sunshine  of  our  kindness:  and 
again,  they  are  like  the  pleasures  of  our  child- 
hood, the  earliest  and  the  most  beautiful.  Now, 
however,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  glo- 
ry, blue  and  white,  modestly  peering  through 
their  thick,  clustering  leaves.  The  lark  is 
carolling  in  the  blue  fields  of  air;  the  black- 
bird and  thrush  are  again  shouting  and  reply- 
ing to  each  other,  from  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees.  As  you  pass  cottages,  they  have 
caught  the  happy  infection :  there  are  win- 
dows thrown  open,  and  doors  standing  ajar. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  their  gardens,  some 
clearing  away  rubbish,  some  turning  up 
the  light  and  fresh-smelling  soil  amongst  the 
tufts  of  snow  drops  and  rows  of  bright  yel- 
low crocuses,  which  everywhere  abound;  and 
the  children,  ten  to  one,  are  peeping  into  the 
first  bird's  nest  of  the  season — the  hedge- 
sparrow's,  with  its  four  sea-green  eggs,  snug- 
ly, but  unwisely  built  in  the  pile  of  old  pea- 
rods. 

"  In  the  fields  labourers  are  plashing  and 
trimming  the  hedges,  and  in  all  directions  are 


teams  at  plough.  You  smell  the  wholesome, 
and,  I  may  truly  say,  aromatic  soil,  as  it  is 
turned  up  to  the  sun,  brown  and  rich,  the 
whole  country  over.  It  is  delightful  as  you 
pass  along  deep  hollow  lanes,  or  are  hidden 
in  copses,  to  hear  the  tinkling  gears  of  the 
horses,  and  the  clear  voices  of  the  lads  call- 
ing to  them.  It  is  not  less  pleasant  to  catch 
the  busy  caw  of  the  rookery,  and  the  first 
meek  cry  of  the  young  lambs.  The  hares 
are  hopping  about  the  fields,  the  excitement 
of  the  season  overcoming  their  habitual  timi- 
dity. The  bees  are  revelling  in  the  yellow 
catkins  of  the  sallow.  The  harmless  Eng- 
lish snake  is  seen  again  curled  up,  like  a  lit- 
tle coil  of  rope,  with  its  head  in  the  centre, 
on  sunny,  green  banks.  The  woods,  though 
yet  unadorned  with  their  leafy  garniture,  are 
beautiful  to  look  on; — they  seem  flushed  with 
life.  Their  boughs  are  of  a  clear  and  glossy 
lead  colour,  and  the  tree-tops  are  rich  with 
the  vigorous  hues  of  brown,  red,  and  purple; 
and,  if  you  plunge  into  their  solitudes,  there 
are  symptoms  of  revivification  under  your 
feet — the  springing  mercury  and  green  blades 
of  the  blue-bells — and  perhaps  above  you,  the 
early  nest  of  the  missel-thrush,  perched  be- 
tween the  boughs  of  a  young  oak,  to  tinge 
your  thoughts  with  the  anticipation  of  sum- 
mer. These  are  mornings  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed by  the  lover  of  nature,  and  if  not  neglect- 
ed,  then  not  forgotten  ;  for  they  will  stir  the 
springs  of  memory,  and  make  us  live  over 
again,  times  and  seasons  that  we  cannot,  for 
the  pleasure  and  purity  of  our  spirits,  live 
over  too  much. 

"  Bats  and  reptiles  break  up  their  winter 
sleep,  the  little  smelts  or  sparlings  run  up 
the  softened  rivers  to  spawn ;  the  fieldfare 
and  woodcock  return  to  their  northern  quar- 
ters; the  rooks  are  all  in  motion  with  build- 
ing; hens  sit;  geese  and  ducks  lay;  pheasants 
crow;  the  ring-dove  coos;  young  lambs  ap- 
pear; the  throstle  sings;  and  lastly  the  bee  is- 
sues forth  with  his  vernal  trumpet  to  tell  us 
news  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

la  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy." 


From  the  Cherokee  Phoenii. 

JVew  Echoia,  March  17. — On  last  Thursday,  a  com- 
pany of  the  Geo.  guard  visited  a  school  in  this  place 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Sawyer,  a  missionary  under 
the  American  Board.  It  had  been  understood  by  them 
that  she  had  been  giving  instructions  to  a  little  black 
boy  and  teaching  hira  to  read  the  Bible.  Miss  Saw- 
yer was  warned,  by  a  sergeant  who  commanded  the 
guard,  to  forthwith  desist  from  teaching  the  black 
boy.  It  appeared  that  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  an  act  was  passed  making  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  give  instruction  to  any  black 
person  in  the  state,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $1000  nor  exceeding  $5000,  and  imprison, 
ment  until  the  fine  is  paid,  for  every  such  offence. — 
Whether  Miss  Sawyer  had  ever  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  law,  before  she  took  the  boy  into 
school,  we  are  not  able  to  say;  but  it  is  very  likely 
she  never  had.  She  was  promised  to  be  arraigned  at 
the  next  Superior  Court  in  the  newly  formed  city, 
called  Cherokee,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  this  month, 
providing  she  persist  in  teaching  the  boy. 

The  guard  arrested  two  young  white  men,  a  few 
miles  from  this  place,  Robert  Agnew  and  Jack  Mur- 
ray; the  former  had  been  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  was  arrested  two  or  three  years,  the  other 
lives  on  the  Alabama  side  of  the  nation. 
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Simia  Syndactyla,  or  UngkaApe  of  Sumatra, 

The  annexed  amusing  account,  being  part 
of  an  article  by  Gecroe  Bennett,  Esq.  and 
published  in  a  late  English  periodical,  will  per- 
haps be  thought  deserving  a  place  in  "  The 
Friend." 

"  During  a  visit,"'  says  the  writer,  "  to  the 
Island  of  Singapore,  on  the  13th  of  November 
1830,  a  male  specimen  of  tiiis  interesting  ani- 
mal was  presented  to  me  by  E.  Boustead,  Esq. 
a  mercantile  gentleman  resident  at  that  island, 
and  who  evinced  a  great  and  laudable  desire 
of  forwarding  pursuits  of  natural  history.  The 
animal  had  been  recently  brought  by  a  Malay 
lad  from  the  Menangkaban  country,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sumatra."  After  giving  a  scientific 
description  of  it,  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader,  the  writer  proceeds — 

"  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  relate  its 
habits  as  observed  on  board  the  ship  Sophia  during 
the  passage  to  England. 

"  His  food  is  various;  he  prefers  veg^etablc  diet,  as 
rice,  plantains,  ^c,  and  was  ravenously  fond  of  car- 
rots, of  which  we  had  some  quantity  preserved  on 
board.  He  would  drink  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  but 
neither  wine  nor  spirits:  of  animal  food  he  prefers 
fowl  to  any  other;  but  a  lizard  having  been  caught  on 
board,  and  placed  before  him,  he  took  it  immediately 
in  his  paw,  and  greedily  devoured  it. 

"  The  first  instance  I  observed  of  its  attachment 
was  soon  after  the  animal  had  been  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Boustead.  I  was  not  well  pleased  at  observ- 
ing him  busily  engaged  in  removing  his  belt  and  cord, 
at  the  same  time  whining  and  uttering  a  peculiar 
squeaking  noise.  When  loose,  he  walked  in  the  usual 
erect  posture  towards  some  Malays  who  were  stand, 
ing  near  the  place;  and  after  hugging  the  legs  of 
several  of  the  party,  he  went  to  a  Malay  lad,  climbed 
upon  and  hugged  him  closely,  having  an  expression,  in 
both  the  look  and  manner,  of  gratification  at  being 
once  again  in  the  arms.of  liim  who,  I  now  understood, 
was  his  former  master.  When  this  lad  sold  him  to 
Mr.  Boustead,  whenever  the  animal  could  get  loose 
he  would  make  for  the  water-side,  the  Malay  lad  be- 
ing usually  on  board  the  prau  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived from  Sumatra;  and  the  animal  was  never  taken 
until,  having  reached  the  water,  lie  could  proceed  no 
farther.  On  sending  him  aboard  the  ship  (Sophia), 
he  on  arriving,  after  rewarding  his  conductor  with  a 
bite,  escaped,  and  ascended  the  rigging;  but  towards 
the  evening  he  came  down  on  the  deck,  and  was  read 
ly  secured.  We  sailed  from  Singapore  for  England 
with  him  on  the  18th  of  November. 

"  He  is  not  able  to  lake  up  small  objects  with  faci- 
lity, on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the  size  of  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  has  tlie  mobility  of  a  first  joint;  the  form  of 
both  the  feet  and  hands  gives  a  great  prehensile  pow- 
er, fitted  for  the  woods,  where  it  must  be  almost  im- 
possible to  capture  an  adult  animal  alive. 

Under  llic  throat  is  a  large  black  pouch,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  common  integument,  and  very  thinly  co- 
vered with  hair  :  this  |)oucii  i.s  not  very  visible  when 
undistended:  it  is  a  thick  integument,  of  a  blackish 
colour  and  corrugated  ap[)cnrance.  It  extends  from 
the  under  part  of  the  chin  tothe  throat,  and  is  attacli- 
ed  as  low  down  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
is  also  attached  above  to  the  synjpliysis  of  the  lower 
jaw  :  its  use  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  is  an  appendage  to  the  organ  of 
voice.  Some  times,  when  irritated,  I  have  ob- 
served him  inflate  the  pouch,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  hollow  barking  noise;  for  the  jiroduction  of 
which,  the  rushing  of  the  air  into  the  sac  was  an  ad- 
juvant. The  inflation  of  the  [wuch  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  anger;  for,  when  pleased,  he  would  purse 
the  mouth, <lrive  the  air  with  an  audible  noise  into  the 
sac;  or  when  yawning,  it  was  also  inflated;  and  in  all 
instances  he  would  gradually  empty  the  sac,  as  if  he 
derived  a  pleasure  from  it.  When  the  sac  has  been 
distended,  I  have  often  pressed  on  it,  and  forced  the 
air  contained  witliin  it  into  the  mouth,  the  animal  not 


evincing  at  the  time  any  sign  of  its  being  an  annoy- 
ance to  him.  When  uttering  the  barking  noise,  the 
pouch  is  not  inflated  to  the  same  extent  as  when  he 
yawns. 

"  When  sleeping,  he  lies  along  either  on  the  side  or 
back,  resting  the  head  on  the  hands,  and  seemed  al- 
ways desirous  of  retiring  to  rest  at  sunset;  but  would 
often  (I  suppose  from  his  approximation  to  civiliza- 
tion) indulge  in  bed  some  lime  after  sunrise;  and  fre- 
quently when  I  awoke  I  have  seen  him  lying  on  his 
back,  his  long  arms  stretched  out,  and,  with  eyes 
open,  appearing  as  if  buried  in  deep  reflection.  The 
sounds  he  uttered  were  various:  when  pleased  at  a  re- 
cognition of  his  friends,  he  would  utter  a  peculiar 
squeaking  chirping  note;  vvhen  irritated,  a  hollow 
barking  noise  was  produced;  but  when  angry  and 
frightened,  or  when  chastised,  the  loud  guttural 
sounds  of  ra,  ra,  ra,  invariably  followed.  When  1  ap- 
proached him  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning,  he 
greeted  me  with  his  chirping  notes,  advancing  his 
face  at  the  same  time,  as  if  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  salutation.  He  had  a  gravity  of  look  and  mildness 
of  manner,  and  was  deficient  in  those  mischievous 
tricks  so  peculiar  to  the  monkey  tribe.  In  only  one 
instance  did  I  experience  any  mischief  from  him,  and 
that  was  in  his  meddling  with  my  inkstand:  he  had  a 
penchant  for  the  black  fluid,  would  drink  the  ink,  and 
suck  the  pens,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  of  his 
gratifying  this  morbid  propensity.  He  soon  knew 
the  name  Ungka,  which  had  been  given  to  him;  and 
would  readily  come  to  those  to  whom  he  was  attached 
when  called  by  lliat  name.  His  temper  was  mild, 
and  not  readily  irritated;  his  mildness  of  disposition 
and  playfulness  of  manner  made  him  a  universal  fa^ 
vourite  with  all  on  board. 

When  he  walks  in  the  erect  posture,  he  turns  the 
leg  and  foot  outwards,  which  occasions  him  to  have  a 
waddling  gait  and  a  bow-legged  appearance.  He 
would  walk  the  deck,  being  held  by  his  long  arm,  and 
then  had  a  resemblance  to  a  child  just  learning  to 
walk.  He  has  an  awkward  manner  of  drinking,  by 
which  the  liquid  is  much  wasted  :  he  first  applies  his 
lips  to  the  liquid,  throwing  the  head  up,  which  may 
in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  prominency  of  the 
lower  jaw;  and  if  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  is  con- 
tained should  be  shallow,  he  dips  the  paw  into  it,  holds 
it  over  the  mouth,  letting  the  liquid  drop  in.  I  never 
observed  him  lap  with  the  tongue  when  drinking;  but 
when  tea  or  coffee  was  given  to  him,  the  lingual  or- 
gan was  carefully  protruded  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  temperature. 

"  He  usually  (on  first  coming  on  board),  after  tak- 
ing exercise  about  the  rigging,  retired  to  rest  at  sun- 
set, in  the  maintop,  coming  on  deck  at  daylight.  This 
continued  until  our  arrival  off  the  Cajje,  when,  e.xpe- 
riencing  a  lower  temperature,  he  expressed  an  eager 
desire  to  be  taken  in  my  arms,  and  indulged  by  being 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  in  my  cabin,  for  which  he 
evinced  such  a  decided  partiality,  that  on  the  return 
of  warm  weather  he  would  not  retire  to  the  maintop, 
but  was  always  eager  to  pass  the  night  in  the  c^ibin. 

He  was  playful,  but  preferred  children  to  adults-, 
he  became  particularly  attached  to  a  little  Papuan 
child  (Elau,  a  native  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group)  who  was  on  board,  and  who,  it  is 
not  improbable,  he  may  have  in  some  degree  con- 
sidered as  having  an  affinity  to  his  species.  They 
were  often  seen  sitting  near  the  capstan,  the  animal 
with  its  long  paw  around  her  neck,  lovingly  eating 
biscuit  together.  She  would  lead  him  about  by  his 
long  arms;  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  him  run- 
ning round  the  capstan  pursued  by  or  pursuing  the 
child;  he  would  waddle  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  some 
limes  aiding  himself  by  his  knuckles;  but,  when  fa 
tigued,  would  spring  aside,  seize  a  rope,  and  ascend 
a  short  distance,  safe  from  pursuit.  In  a  playful 
manner  he  would  roll  on  deck  with  the  child,  dis- 
playing a  n)ock  combat,  pushing  with  his  feet  (in 
which  action  he  seems  to  possess  great  muscular 
power),  entwining  liis  arms  around  her,  and  pretend 
ing  to  bile:  or,  seizing  a  rope,  he  would  swing  to- 
wards her,  and,  when  efforts  were  made  to  seize  him, 
would  elude  I  he  grasp  by  swinging  away;  or  he  would 
drop  suddenly  on  her  from  the  ropes  aloft,  and  then 
engage  in  various  playful  antics.  He  would  play  in 
a  similar  manner  with  adults,  but  always  seemed  to 
have  a  preference  for  children.  If  an  attempt  was, 
however,  made  by  the  child  to  play  with  him  when 


he  had  no  inclination,  or  after  he  had  sustained  some 
disappointment,  he  usually  made  a  slight  impression 
with  his  teeth  on  her  arm,  just  sufficient  to  act  as  a 
warning  that  no  liberties  were  to  be  taken  with  his 
person;  or  as  the  child  would  say,  "  Ungka  no  like 
play  now."  Not  unfrequently,  a  string  being  tied  to 
his  leg,  the  child  would  amuse  herself  by  dragging 
the  patient  animal  about  the  deck;  tired,  however, of 
such  practical  jokes,  without  having  himself  any 
share  in  the  fun,  he  endeavoured  lo  disengage  him- 
self and  retire:  on  finding  his  efforts  fruitless,  he 
would  quietly  walk  up  to  the  child,  make  an  impres- 
sion with  his  teeth  on  one  of  the  members  that  were 
the  nearest,  soon  terminate  the  sport,  and  procure  his 
liberty. 

There  were  also  on  board  the  ship  several  small 
monkeys,  with  whom  Ungka  was  desirous  of  forming 
interesting  "  conversaziones,"  to  introduce  a  social 
character  among  them,  to  while  away  the  tedious 
hours,  and  to  dissipate  the  monotony  of  the  voyage ; 
but  to  this  the  monkeys  would  not  accede,  and  they 
all  cordially  united  to  repel  the  approaches  of  the 
"  little  man  in  black,"  by  chattering,  and  sundry 
other  hostile  movements  peculiar  to  their  race. 
Ungka,  thus  repelled  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  a 
social  intercourse,  determined  to  punish  them  for 
their  impudence:  when  they  again  united  to  repel 
him,  by  chattering  and  divers  other  impudent  tricks, 
he  seized  a  rope,  and,  swinging  towards  the  nearest, 
seized  his  "caudal  appendage,"  and  hauled  away 
upon  it,  until  the  agility  of  the  monkey  obliged  him 
lo  relinquish  his  hold.  But  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  he  made  his  way  up  the  rigging,  dragging 
the  monkey  by  the  tail  after  him,  and  if  he  required 
both  hands  lo  expedite  his  ascent,  the  tail  of  his  cap- 
tive would  be  passed  into  the  prehensile  power  of  his 
foot.  These  ludicrou.-  scenes  were  performed  by 
Ungka  with  the  most  perfect  gravity  of  countenance ; 
having  no  caudal  extremity  himself,  he  knew  that  he 
was  free  from  any  retaliation.  As  this  treatment 
was  far  from  being  amusing  to  the  monkeys,  they 
afterwards  either  avoided  him,  or  made  so  formidable 
a  defence  on  his  approach,  that  Ungka  was  obliged 
lo  refrain  from  indulging  himself  in  "  <aZe-6eann^." 
He  had,  however,  such  an  inclination  lo  draw  out 
tails,  that,  being  obliged  from  "  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces" to  relinquish  those  of  the  monkeys,  he  cultivat- 
ed the  friendship  of  a  little  pig  that  ran  about  the 
deck,  and,  taking  his  tail  in  his  hand,  endeavoured, 
by  frequent  pulling,  to  reduce  it  from  a  curled  to  a 
straight  form;  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain:  al- 
though piggy  did  not  express  any  ill-feeling  at  his 
kind  endeavours.  On  the  dinner  being  announced 
by  the  steward,  he  invariably  entered  the  cuddy,  look 
his  station  near  the  table,  and  "  scraps  were  thank- 
fully received."  If  when  once  at  dinner  he  was 
laughed  at,  he  vented  his  indignation  at  being  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  by  uttering  his  peculiar  hollow 
barking  noise,  at  the  same  lime  inflating  the  air  sac, 
and  regarding  the  persons  laughing  with  a  most  seri- 
ous look  until  thf-y  had  ceased,  when  he  would  quiet, 
ly  resume  his  dinner.  He  disliked  confinement,  or 
being  left  alone;  when  shut  up,  he  would  display 
great  ebullitions  of  temper,  but  would  be  perfeclly 
quiet  when  released.  At  sunset  when  desirous  of 
retiring  lo  rest,  he  would  approach  his  friends,  utter- 
ing his  peculiar  chirping  note,  beseeching  to  be  taken 
into  their  arms;  his  request  once  acceded  to, he  was  as 
difficult  to  remove  as  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
any  attempt  lo  remove  him  being  followed  by  violent 
screams;  he  clung  still  closer  to  the  person  in  whose 
arms  he  was  lodged,  and  it  was  difficult  to  remove 
him  until  he  fell  asleep.  His  tailless  appearance, 
when  the  back  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and 
his  erect  posture,  gives  an  appearance  of  a  little 
black  hairy  man;  and  such  an  object  might  easily 
have  been  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  one  of  the 
imps  of  darkness. 

"Tiie  limbs,  from  their  muscular  and  strong  pre- 
hensile  power,  render  the  animal  a  fit  inhabitant  for 
the,  forest  enabling  him  to  spring  from  tree  to 
tree  with  an  agility  that  we  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed him  display  about  the  rigging  of  the  ship; 
passing  down  ihe  backstays,  sometimes  hanging  by 
his  hands,  at  others  by  walking  down  them  in  the 
erect  posture,  like  a  rope-dancer,  balancing  himself 
by  his  long  arms;  or  he  would  spring  from  one  rope 
at  a  great  distance  to  another,  or  would  drop  from 
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one  above  to  another  below.  Being  aware  of  his  in- 
ability to  readily  escape  pursuit  when  running  on  a 
level  surface,  his  first  object,  wlien  about  to  malie  an 
attack,  was  to  secure  a  rope,  and  swing  towards  the 
object  he  was  desirous  of  attacking;  if  defeated,  he 
eluded  pursuit  by  climbing  out  of  reach.  He  was 
Tery  fond  of  sweatmeats,  dates,  &c.;  some  Manilla 
sweet  cakes  that  were  on  board  he  was  always  eager 
to  procure,  and  would  not  unfrequently  enter  the 
cabin  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  endeavour  to  lift 
up  the  cork  of  the  jar:  he  was  not  less  fond  of  onions, 
althougli  their  acridity  would  cause  him  to  sneeze 
and  loll  out  his  tongue;  when  he  took  one  lie  put  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  eat  it  with  great  rapidity.  He 
could  not  endure  disappointment,  and,  like  the  hu- 
man species,  was  always  better  pleased  when  he  had 
his  own  way;  when  refused  any  thing,  he  would  dis- 
play all  the  ebullitions  of  temper  of  a  spoiled  child, 
lie  on  deck,  roll  about,  throw  his  arms  and  legs  ii> 
various  directions,  dash  every  thing  about  that  might 
be  within  his  reach,  walk  about,  repeat  the  same 
scene  as  before,  uttering  during  the  time  the  guttu- 
ral notes  of  ra,  ra  :  the  employment  of  coercive  mea- 
ures  during  the  paroxysms  reduced  him  in  a  short 
period  to  a  system  of  obedience,  and  the  temper  was 
in  some  degree  checked.  He  had  not  an  unapt  re- 
semblance  to  a  spoiled  child,  who  may  justly  be  de- 
fined as  papa's  pride,  mamma's  darling,  the  visiter's 
terror,  and  an  annoyance  to  all  the  living  animals, 
men  and  maid  servants,  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  in  the  house 
that  he  may  be  inhabiting. 

"  The  position  of  the  feet,  when  the  animal  walks, 
is  turned  outwards,,  and  the  great  toe,  which  has  a 
cajjability  of  great  extension,  is  spread  out  wide,  giv- 
ing a  broader  surface  to  the  foot;  when  he  walks,  to 
use  a  nautical  phrase,  "he  sways  the  body,"  and  step- 
ping at  once  on  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
fool,  occasions  a  pattering  noise,  like  that  which  is 
heard  when  a  duck  or  any  aquatic  bird  walks  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship. 

"  When  the  weather  is  cold,  he  is  seen  huddled  to- 
gether, loses  all  his  lively  and  playful  manner,  and 
sleeps  much  during  the  day:  on  the  return  of  warm 
weather,  it  imparts  life  to  the  animal;  his  spirits  re- 
vive, he  resumes  his  gambols  and  sportive  gaiety. 
Although  every  kindness  was  shown  to  him  by  the 
officers  and  crew,  and  sweetmeats  were  given  to  him 
by  them,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  taken  in 
the  arms,  or  caressed  familiarly  by  any  person  on 
board  during  the  voyage,  except  the  commander,  Mr. 
Hays,  the  third  officer,  and  myself;  all  those,  in  parti- 
cular, who  wore  large  bushy  whiskers  he  particularly 
avoided. 

^'  When  he  came  at  sunset  to  be  taken  into  my 
arms,  and  was  refused,  he  would  display  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  but  that  being  unsuccessful,  he  would  mount 
the  rigging,  and  hanging  over  the  deck  on  which  I 
was  walking,  would  suddenly  drop  himself  into  my 
arms.  It  was  ludicrous  to  behold  the  terrified  looks 
of  the  animal,  and  half-suppressed  screams,  if  his 
finger  was  taken  towards  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  as  if  to 
ascertain  its  temperature.  He  would  frequently  hang 
from  a  rope  by  one  arm,  and,  when  in  a  frolicsome 
humour,  frisk  about,  shut  his  eyes,  and  have  a  re- 
semblance to  a  person  hanging  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

"  When  strangers  came  on  board,  he  approached 
them  at  such  a  distance  as  he  considered  consistent 
with  his  ideas  of  safety.  The  only  lady  who  had 
honoured  him  with  her  notice  was  one  who  came  on 
board  from  a  ship  (Euphrates)  we  spoke  at  sea;  he 
evinced,  however,  no  partiality  to  the  gentle  sex,  and 
would  not  permit  her  to  caress  himt  whether  it  was 
the  bonnet,  which  v/a.s  a  kt  mode  of  1828,  or  other 
portions  of  the  lady's  dress,  that  excited  hLs  indigna- 
tion, 1  know  not;  but  he  was  evidently  not  eager  to 
become  acquainted  with  her:  as  she  appeared  at  first 
timid  of  approaching  the  animal,  it  may  in  some  de- 
gree have  occasioned  the  cunning  brute  to  keep  up 
the  feeling. 

"  On  the  19th  of  March  1831  we  had  reached  the 
latitude  45°  4r  N.  and  longitude  24°  40'  W,;  the  ani- 
mal  seemed  (although  clothed  in  flannel)  to  suffer 
much  from  cold,  and  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery: 
bis  attachment  was  so  great,  that  he  would  prefer 
going  on  the  deck,  in  the  cold  air,  with  the  persons 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  to  remaining  in  Ibe  warm 


cabin  with  those  whom  he  did  not  regard.  On  the 
24th  he  became  much  worse,  his  appetite  gone,  and 
he  had  a  dislike  of  being  moved;  the  discharge  from 
the  bowels  was  bilious,  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus, 
sometimes  entirely  of  blood  and  mucus,  with  a  pu- 
trescent odour:  the  breath  had  a  sickly  odour,  mouth 
clammy,  eyes  dull  and  suffused;  drank  a  little  water 
occasionally,  and  sometimes  a  little  tea;  he  generally 
remained  with  his  head  hanging  on  the  breast,  and 
limbs  huddled  together;  he  would,  however,  when 
yawning,  inflate  the  pouch  as  usual.  On  the  29th 
we  had  prevailing  easterly  winds;  and  he  was  daily 
sinking  until  the  31st  of  March,  when  he  died,  in  la- 
titude 48°  36'  N.,  longitude  9°  1'  W." 

Rules  of  Church  Government,  by  John  Locke,- 
From  Lord  King^s  Life  of  that  great  man, 
p.  273. 

The  following  paper  in  Locke's  handwri- 
ting was  drawn  up  by  him  apparently  for  the 
rule  and  guidance  of  a  religious  society, 
whilst  he  resided  in  Holland,  as  it  is  dated 
1688.  It  may  be  considered  as  his  idea  of  a 
pure  Christian  community  or  church,  un- 
tainted by  worldly  considerations  or  by  pro- 
fessional arts. 

PACIFIC  CHRISTIANS. 

1.  We  think  nothing  necessary  to  be  known 
or  believed  for  salvation  but  what  God  has 
revealed. 

2.  We  therefore  embrace  all  those  who,  in 
sincerity,  receive  the  word  of  truth  revealed 
in  the  Scripture,  and  obey  the  light  which 
enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world. 

3.  We  judge  no  man  in  meats,  or  drinks, 
or  habits,  or  days,  or  any  other  outward  ob- 
servance, but  leave  every  one  to  his  freedom 
in  the  i^se  of  their  outward  things,  which  he 
thinks  can  most  contribute  to  build  up  the 
inward  man  in  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
the  true  love  of  God,  and  his  neighbour 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

4.  If  any  one  find  any  doctrinal  parts  of 
Scripture  difficult  to  be  understood,  we  re- 
commend him, — 1st,  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  humility  and  singleness  of  heart. 
2d,  Prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  enlight- 
en  him.  3d,  Obedience  is  what  is  already 
revealed  to  him,  remembering  that  the  prac- 
tice of  what  we  know  is  the  surest  way  to 
more  knowledge;  our  infallible  guide  having 
told  us,  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrines. 
John  vii.  7.  4th,  We  leave  him  to  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  those  whom  he  thinks 
best  able  to  instruct  him;  no  men  or  socie- 
ty of  men,  having  any  authority  to  impose 
their  opinions  or  interpretations  on  any  other 
the  meanest  Christian,  since  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion every  man  must  know,  and  believe, 
and  give  an  account  for  himself. 

5.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty 
for  all  Christians  to  maintain  love  and  cha- 
rity in  the  diversity  of  contrary  opinions;  by 
which  charity  we  do  not  mean  an  empty 
sound,  but  an  effectual  forbearance  and  good 
will,  carrying  men  to  a  communion,  friend- 
ship,  and  mutual  assistance,  one  of  another, 
in  outwaid  as  well  as  spiritual  things,  and  by 
debarring  all  magistrates  from  making  use  of 
their  authority,  much  less  of  their  sword, 
(which  was  put  into  their  hands  only  against 


evil  doers,)  against  matters  of  faith  or  wor- 
ship. 

6th.  Since  the  Christian  religion  we  pro- 
fess is  not  a  national  science,  to  furnish  spe- 
culations to  the  brain,  or  discourse  to  the 
tongue,  but  a  rule  of  righteousness  to  influ- 
ence our  lives,  Christ  having  given  himself 
to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  people  zealous  of  good  works, 
(Titus  ii.  14,)  we  profess  the  only  business 
of  our  public  assemblies  to  be  to  exhort  there- 
unto, laying  aside  all  controversy  and  specu- 
lative questions,  instruct  and  encourage  one 
another  in  the  duties  of  a  good  life,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  great  business  of 
true  religion,  and  to  pray  God  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  spirit  for  the  enlightening  of  our 
understanding  and  subduing  our  corruptions, 
that  so  we  may  return  unto  him  a  reasonable 
and  acceptable  service,  and  show  our  faith  by 
our  works,  proposing  to  ourselves  and  others 
the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  great  pattern  for  our  imitation. 

7.  One  alone  being  our  master,  even 
Christ,  we  acknowledge  no  masters  of  our 
assembly;  but  if  any  man  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
peace,  and  meekness,  has  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion, we  hear  him. 

8.  Nothing  being  so  oppressive,  or  having 
proved  so  fatal  to  unity,  love,  and  charity,  the 
first  great  characteristical  duties  of  Christi- 
anity, as  men's  fondness  of  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  their  endeavours  to  set  them  up, 
and  have  them  followed  instead  of  the  gospel 
of  peace;  to  prevent  those  seeds  of  dissen- 
tion  and  division,  and  maintain  unity  in  the 
difference  of  opinions  which  we  know  cannot 
be  avoided,  if  any  one  appear  contentious, 
abounding  in  his  own  sense  rather  than  in 
love,  and  desirous  to  draw  followers  after 
himself,  with  destruction  or  opposition  to 
others,  we  judge  him  not  to  have  learned 
Christ  as  he  ought,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
be  a  teacher  of  others. 

9.  Decency  and  order  in  our  assemblies 
being  directed,  as  they  ought,  to  edification, 
can  need  but  (few  and  very)  plain  rules. 
Time  and  place  of  meeting  being  settled,  if 
any  thing  else  need  regulation,  the  assembly 
itself,  or  four  of  the  ancientest,  soberest,  and 
discreetest  of  the  brethren,  chosen  for  the  oc- 
casion, shall  regulate  it. 

10.  From  every  brother  that,  after  admoni- 
tion, walketh  disorderly,  we  withdraw  our- 
selves. 

11.  We  each  of  us  think  it  our  duty  to 
propagate  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  uni- 
versal good  will  and  obedience  in  all  places, 
and  on  all  occasions,  as  God  shall  give  us  op- 
portunity. 

True  zeal  is  a  sincere  and  warm  concern 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  mankind.  This  definition  seems  to  me  to 
take  in  every  idea  which  ought  to  be  annexed 
to  the  word  zeal,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  virtue 
full  of  affection,  meekness,  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, and  void  of  all  choler,  bitterness,  ill 
will  and  severity.  This  is  its  character  ;  and 
whatever  contradicts  it,  is  not  zeal,  but  rage. 

Independent  Whig. 
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Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Fran- 
cis Campfield — at  Grace  Church  street,  May 
14,  1693. 

My  Friends: — You  have  often  heard  by  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  that  have  given  testimony 
to  Jesus,  the  only  and  alone  Saviour — you  have 
often  heard  the  report,  and  the  report  is  true, 
that  "  there  is  no  name  under  heaven  by  which 
any  man  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus." 
And  you  have  oftentimes  read  also  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  of  this  Jesus,  the  only  and  alone 
Saviour.  AH  the  holy  prophets  g.ive  testimony 
that  he  should  come;  and  when  he  was  come, 
all  the  holy  apostles  and  ministers  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  gave  testimony  that 
he  was  come;  and  they  were  made  able  min- 
isters of  the  New  Testament;  and  their  great 
business  was,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  God,  "  to  turn  men  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the 
power  of  God  ;  that  they  may  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified."  You  know  the  Scripture 
speaks  plentifully  after  this  manner. 

I  hope  there  are  none  here  but  have  be- 
lieved the  testimonies  that  have  been  given  ; 
but  the  great  thing  is,  for  every  one  to  come 
to  a  consideration  of  this.  Since  you  have 
believed  the  report,  that  which  is  every  one's 
concern  now,  is,  to  examine  themselves 
whether  or  no  they  are  really  turned  from 
darkness  to  the  heavenly  light.  None  come 
to  be  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  but  they 
come  to  know  "  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."; 
And  as  every  one  comes  to  know  this,  they 
come  to  know  what  it  is  to  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion. This  was  the  foundation  the  primitive 
Christians  laid,  as  you  may  remember  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  apostle,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  "  Therefore, 
leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;  not  laying  again 
the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  towards  God." 

Thus  you  see  he  presseth  them  to  go  on  to 
perfection;  That  is  the  business  of  every  one 
of  you  that  believe  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that 
you  keep  walking  on  in  the  holy  way.  We 
that  are  come  to  know  this  holy  way,  through 
the  riches  of  the  love  and  grace  of  the  great 
God  to  us,  it  is  our  main  business  to  walk  in 
this  holy  way.  They  that  know  any  thing 
of  true  Christianity,  know  this  to  be  their 
great  concern,  to  walk  in  this  holy  way  that 
leads  to  everlasting  life.  Christ  is  "  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  ;"  and  every  one  that 
comes  into  this  way,  and  walkcth  in  it,  they 
are  going  on  towards  perfection.  And  they 
are  putting  off  the  old  man:  they  feel  in  them- 
selves a  power  at  work,  that  crucifies  "  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds  ;"  then  they  go  on  in 
tJic  name  of  the  Lord.  This  power  doth  work 
till  every  one  in  their  own  particular  comes 
to  be  crucified  with  Christ.  It  was  the  primi- 
tive Christian's  experience,  what  the  apostle 
sailh  of  himself.  Gal.  ii.  20  :  "I  am  crucified 
with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  1, 


but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which  1 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me." 

"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness."  You 
that  are  engaged  in  the  Christian  warfare,  and 
that  live  in  the  Christian  life,  and  are  making 
war  in  righteousness  against  the  devil,  the 
enemy  of  your  souls,  you  know  that  "  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness."  This  mystery 
is  opened  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  among 
the  holy  offspring  of  God,  "  who  are  begotten 
again  through  the  word  of  eternal  life  ;"  who, 
as  the  holy  apostle  saith,  "  are  begotten  of 
his  own  will,  through  the  word  of  truth,  that 
they  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures." 

We  to  whom  God  hath  graciously  mani- 
fested h-imself  in  the  blessed  Son  of  his  love, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  how  ought 
we  to  walk  as  becomes  the  gospel?  O  that 
the  serious  and  weighty  consideration  of  this, 
might  rest  upon  every  one  of  us !  that  we 
ought  to  have  our  conversation  as  becomes 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  be  going  on  to  per- 
fection. You  know  what  the  apostle  speaks  : 
Phil.  iii.  12.  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but  1 
follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  I  am  sure  every  true  Christian  man  and 
woman  will  do,  as  the  same  apostle  did,  who 
saith:  "  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  And  as  every  one  comes  to  grow 
up  in  the  life  of  righteousness,  they  will  come 
to  know  an  increase  of  faith;  they  will  grow 
up  in  faith,  and  in  that  hDpe  which  hath  been 
as  an  anchor  to  their  souls,  in  the  day  of  their 
deep  exercise ;  and  they  will  remain  steadfast 
and  unmoveable,  as  they  walk  in  the  holy 
way.  And  so  every  one,  as  they  keep  hum- 
ble and  bowed  before  the  God  of  heaven, 
they  will  know  his  teaching  more  and  more, 
and  have  a  sensible  feeling  of  it  in  them- 
selves, every  one  in  their  own  particular. 

And  certainly  it  is  the  business  of  us  all,  to 
be  waiting  for  the  fulfilling  of  those  many 
great  and  precious  promises,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
enjoyed  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  the 
ages  that  are  past  and  gone ;  and  in  succeed- 
ing times  shall  bo  likewise  enjoyed  by  all 
true  Christian  people,  as  they  come  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  As  we  have  begun  well, 
let  us  go  on  towards  perfection  ;  "  not  laying 
again,"  as  I  said  before,  "the  foundation  of 
repentance  from  dead  works,  and  faith  to- 
wards God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  for 
whosoever  expects  salvation  by  Christ  the 
only  Saviour,  must  be  going  on  to  perfection  ; 
(hey  must  begin  at  the  work  of  regeneration, 
and  experience  in  themselves  a  new  birth  ; 
for  if  we  "  be  not  born  again,  we  shall  die  in 
our  sins."  You  know  our  Saviour  hath  left 
this  upon  record  ;  and  it  remains  the  same 
truth  to  this  d<iy. 

And  therefore  how  ought  every  one  that 
makes  mention  of  the  name  of  the  great  God, 
and  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — 
how  ought  every  such  an  one  to  be  weighty 
and  considerate,  and  examine  themselves, 


whether  they  are  come  to  know  repentance 
from  dead  works  ;  whether  they  have  turned 
from  the  evil  of  their  doings.  Some  are  ready 
to  say:  I  would  gladly  turn  from  the  evil  of  my 
doings  ;  but  I  find  I  am  beset  with  the  devil, 
the  enemy  of  my  soul.  Well,  if  thou  be- 
lievest  in  the  light  wherewith  Christ  Jesus 
hath  enlightened  thee,  then  cry  to  him,  and 
he  will  give  thee  power  to  withstand  the 
enemy  of  thy  soul. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  George 
Whitehead,  at  Grace  Church  street,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1693. 

Therefore,  dear  friends,  be  ye  concerned 
and  be  inward  with  the  Lord,  and  attend  upon 
him  without  distraction— that  nothing  may 
hurry,  discompose,  or  distract  your  minds,  or 
turn  them  about  from  the  faith,  trust,  and 
confidence  you  have  in  the  Lord,  which  he 
hath  gathered  his  people  into — that  every  one 
may  be  exercised  in  a  watchful  state,  and  in 
lowliness  and  humility,  and  look  unto,  and 
depend  upon  the  Lord  for  strength,  for  help, 
and  power  to  enable  us  to  stand  against  all 
the  wiles  of  Satan — that  none  may  be  led 
into  any  extreme  from  the  sense  of  truth,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  that  power  that  doth  pre- 
pare the  heart  for  God,  and  fix  it  upon  him — 
that  none  may  be  drawn  out  either  into  care- 
lessness, negligence,  slothfulness,  or  pre- 
sumption on  the  one  hand;  or  into  diflfidence, 
distrustfulness,  or  despair  on  the  other;  but 
that  all  may  "  look  unto  Jesus,  who  is  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  their  faith" — that  they 
may  be  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  his  death 
on  earth,  and  his  intercession  in  heaven,  of 
the  effect  and  benefits  of  his  prayer  unto  the 
Father — that  their  faith  when  they  shall  be 
tried  and  tempted  may  not  fail — that  all  may 
witness  and  partake  of  this  which  he  told 
unto  Peter:  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.  Satan  hath  desired  to  winnow 
thee,  (to  toss  thee  and  blow  thee  about,)  but 
I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  may  not 
fail." 

Part  of  G.  W.""!  prayer  after  sermon. 

We  pray  both  for  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  rulers  and  people,  that,  by  thy  powerful 
visitation,  they  may  be  excited  to  seek  the 
Lord,  and  to  wait  upon  thee,  and  walk  in  hu- 
mility in  thy  sight  and  presence — that  they 
may  desire  none  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  none 
upon  earth  in  comparison  of  thee.  Work 
an  effectual  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us, 
both  inward  and  outward,  that  our  confidence 
may  not  be  in  any  thing  below  thyself.  Let 
every  one  of  us  have  an  understanding,  and 
an  eye  opened  for  the  light  of  truth,  that  we 
may  look  unto  thee,  and  expect  salvation 
from  thee,  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and 
Redeemer.  Remember  all  thy  people  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  arc  recommended  to 
thee.  Keep  them  in  a  sense  of  thy  power, 
and  in  humility  before  thee,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive comfort,  and  wisdom,  and  instruction 
from  thee.  And  do  thou  graciously  establish 
their  goings,  and  keep  them  in  the  way  where- 
in they  are  to  walk;  the  way  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  life  and  peace.     Be  thou 
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known  in  the  assemblies  of  all  thy  people, 
and  revive  and  strengthen  them.  And  be 
with  all  thy  people,  in  their  respective  fami- 
lies, that  they  may  be  engaged  to  serve  thee, 
and  fear  thee  in  sincerity  and  humility,  and 
call  upon  thy  name — that  thou,  Lord  God 
everlasting!  mayest  take  care  of  them,  and 
thy  special  providence  may  watch  over  them. 
And  let  the  angels  of  thy  presence  pitch  their 
tents  about  all  them  that  fear  thy  name. 

Blessed  and  everlasting  Father  of  mercies  ! 
dwell  among  us;  hide  and  secure  us  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  we  may  enjoy 
communion  with  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  and  our  alone  Sa- 
viour; and  may  offer  up  living  sacrifices  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  thee,  the  God 
of  all  our  mercies,  blessings,  and  deliver- 
ances ;  for  thou  alone  art  worthy,  who  art 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  of  Friends,  for  the 
Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  small  pamphlet  has  lately  been  printed 
in  this  city,  with  the  above  title,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  which  may  very  properly 
form  the  subject  of  an  article  for  "  The 
Friend."  The  late  Thomas  Scattergood,  a 
name  dear  in  the  recollection  of  many  during 
his  visit  in  gospel  love  in  England,  became 
much  interested  in  the  schools  upon  the  Bell 
or  Lancaster  monitorial  system  of  instruction, 
which,  at  that  period  just  beginning  to  claim 
notice,  have  since  been  so  extensively  adopt- 
ed both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  im- 
pressions then  made  upon  his  heart  of  sensi- 
bility, remained  unobliterated  after  his  re- 
turn. His  location  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
and  proximity  to  the  docks,  made  him  large- 
ly acquainted  with  the  idle  habits  and  neglect- 
ed education  of  a  great  number  of  children, 
within  the  city  and  its  vicinity;  and  in  con- 
junction with  several  individuals  of  like  be- 
nevolent feelings,  it  became  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration, how  far  the  application  of  this  ex- 
cellent system  might  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  benefit  of  those  neglected  objects. 

At  their  request,  about  twenty  Friends  met 
on  the  22d  of  9th  mo.  1807,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  an  association,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
school  or  schools,  for  the  children  of  the  in- 
digent, upon  the  Lancasterian  or  some  nearly 
similar  plan. 

The  proposition  was  favourably  received  ; 
and  several  Friends  were  appointed  to  take 
the  subject  "  more  immediately  under  their 
deliberation,"  and  report  to  a  meeting  of  the 
same  persons,  to  be  held  10th  mo.  6th,  1807. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  committee  pro- 
duced a  report,  in  which  they  express  their 
persuasion,  that  an  institution  of  the  kind 
contemplated  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit,  and  also  submitted  a  plan  for  the  as- 
sociation, with  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  its  recom- 
mendations promptly  acted  upon.     At  the 


next  meeting,  two  days  afterwards,  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized,  and  a  treasurer,  clerk, 
and  managers  were  appointed.  The  requisite 
funds  having  been  obtained  by  the  liberal  do- 
nations and  contributions  of  many  Friends, 
the  first  school  (for  white  boys  only)  was 
opened  in  a  large  room  at  the  corner  of  Mo- 
ravian and  Watkins'  alleys,  on  the  11th  of  1st 
mo.  1808.  In  the  beginning  the  school  was 
small,  but  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  it  had 
increased  to  about  90  children. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  in  order  to 
carry  the  intentions  of  the  association  fully 
into  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
some  permanent  and  larger  accommodations 
for  the  school. 

Accordingly  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1808,  a  large  building  was  erected  by  the  as- 
sociation, at  an  expense  of  about  ^7000,  on 
Pegg  street,  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 

In  order  to  meet  this  heavy  expenditure, 
appeal  was  again  made  to  the  liberality  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  needful  aid 
was  not  withheld. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  association,  it  became  incorporated  in  the 
12th  mo.  1808. 

About  the  first  of  1809,  the  school  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  building  on  Pegg  street. 

It  was  there  continued  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Adelphi  School,"  about  nine  years;  af- 
fording the  blessings  of  moral  and  literary 
instruction  to  many  children,  and  the  reward 
of  conscious  usefulness  to  its  supporters  and 
conductors. 

The  number  of  scholars  appears  to  have 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  At  the 
close  of  1809,  the  names  of  212  boys  were  on 
the  roll  ;  and  the  average  attendance  during 
the  year  had  been  about  170, 

A  law  of  the  state,  passed  about  this  time, 
making  provision  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  operated  unfavourably  upon  the 
school  for  a  year  or  two. 

At  the  close  of  1810,  only  120  boys  be- 
longed to  the  school,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance in  1811  was  but  135. 

In  1812,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
County  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  law 
above  referred  to,  for  schooling  a  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes ;  and  accordingly  a 
school  for  girls  was  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  same  house  :  the  average  attendance  in 
this  year  was  330,  of  whom  about  100  were 
girls. 

In  1813,  472  children  belonged  to  the 
schools  ; — in  1814,  the  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  582; — in  1815,  340; — in  1816, 
430,  of  whom  170  were  girls  ; — and  in  1817, 
■300  boys  and  170  girls. 

In  1818,  the  instruction  of  t!ie  children  of 
the  poor  was  adequately  provided  for  by  a 
new  law  ;  the  system  which  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  city  and  adjoining  districts  being 
then  established. 

On  duly  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  was  judged  best  by  the  Associa- 
tion, that  its  schools  should  be  suspended  ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  the  5th  mo.  the  Managers 
parted  with  regret  from  the  youthful  subjects 
of  their  care. 

On  this  occasion  they  remark  :  "  222  boys 


and  160  girls  were  present.  Premiums  were 
distributed  in  the  girls'  school  ;  and  the  good 
order  which  was  manifested  in  both  rooms 
was  truly  gratifying.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
our  last  visit  to  the  schools,  a  renewed  convic- 
tion was  felt,  that  the  Divine  blessing  has  at- 
tended upon  the  labours  of  the  Association, 
and  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge, 
which  it  has  Jaeen  instrumental  in  sowing, 
will  not  be  altogether  fruitless." 

From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Moravian 
alley,  until  this  period,  2705  children  had  par- 
taken of  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

The  school-house  was  immediately  rented 
to  the  directors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
was  occupied  by  them  about  seven  years,  viz. 
until  the  5th  mo.  1825,  when  they  removed 
the  school  and  relinquished  the  building. 

Up  to  the  year  1815,  the  expenses  of  the 
association  had  been  defrayed  entirely  by  the 
annual  contributions  and  occasional  donations 
of  its  members  and  friends  ;  (among  the  con- 
tributors were  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  other  religious  professions,)  but  after  this 
lime,  it  began  to  acquire  a  small  permanent 
fund,  from  the  bequests  of  several  benevolent 
persons. 

Legacies,  amounting  to  6000  dollars,  have 
been  received,  besides  a  lot  of  ground  in  Co- 
lumbia. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years,  the  capital 
of  the  association  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
increased  by  a  careful  investment  of  income, 
its  attention  was  directed  to  the  coloured  po- 
pulation of  our  city  ;  and  the  conclusion  was 
come  to,  that  its  funds  could  not  be  more  use- 
fully employed,  than  in  imparting  instruction 
to  the  children  of  that  class  of  people.  Thus 
furnishing  them,  in  some  measure,  with  the 
means  of  rising  out  of  their  depressed  and  de- 
graded condition. 

In  pursuance  of  this  view,  a  school  for  co- 
loured  boys  was  opened  10th  mo.  7th,  1822, 
in  Gaskill  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets. 

Forty-five  boys  attended  in  the  commence- 
ment— the  number  soon  increased  to  near  80 
— and  the  average  attendance,  while  the 
school  was  kept  there,  was  about  65. 

In  1825,  the  Abolition  Society  having  given 
up  its  school  in  Cherry  street,  for  want  of 
funds,  and  the  Directors  of  Public  Schools 
having  established  one  for  coloured  children 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gaskill  street,  it  appeared 
that  the  objects  of  the  Association  would  be 
better  answered,  by  removing  the  school  under 
its  care,  to  Clarkson  Hall,  in  Cherry  street ; 
the  lower  room  of  which  was  offered  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  Abolition  Society,  at  a  nomi- 
nal rent. 

It  was  continued  in  this  place  until  the 
spring  of  1831.  The  number  of  boys  be- 
longing to  the  school  was  generally  upwards 
of  100;  and  for  decorous  behaviour  and  ad- 
vancement in  their  studies,  they  would  well 
have  borne  comparison  with  the  pupils  of 
most  seminaries. 

The  Abolition  Society  wishing  again  to 
occupy  its  own  premises,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  find  another  situation  for  the  school; 
and  early  last  year,  the  basement  story  of  the 
Methodist  Meeting-house  in  Cherry  near 
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Tenth  street  was  rented,  and  the  school  re- 
moved thither. 

It  being,  however,  desirable  to  provide 
some  more  permanent  location,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  renting  a  suitable  place,  with  the 
continual  liability  to  change  being  consider- 
ed, it  appeared  most  expedient  to  appropriate 
a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
of  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  a 
lot  of  sufficient  dimensions,  situated  on  Wa- 
ger street,  north  of  Race  street,  and  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  was  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  ^1200,  and  a  neat  and  substan- 
tial two  story  brick  house,  30  by  40  feet,  has 
been  built  upon  it,  by  contract,  at  an  expense 
of  2520  dollars; — the  upper  story  being  left 
in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  school  was  removed  to  the  Wager 
street  house  on  the  21st  of  2d  mo.  last. 

After  defraying  the  expenses  of  building, 
a  nett  yearly  income  of  about  ^700  remains, 
which  is  sufficient,  with  careful  management, 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  whole  number  of  coloured  boys  that 
have  been  educated  by  the  association,  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  1831,  is  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

In  taking  this  retrospective  view,  and  ob- 
serving the  names  of  those  who  at  different 
periods  participated  in  the  business  of  the 
association,  we  are  reminded  of  the  transito- 
ry nature  of  human  existence. 

Of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  constitu- 
tion, only  half  now  survive;  and  of  these, 
but  three  persons  are  still  members. 

The  association  is  limited  by  its  charter  to 
45  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Its  stated  meetings  are  held  every 
three  months,  and  once  a  year  its  officers  are 
appointed.  The  active  duties  devolve  prin- 
cipally upon  the  board  of  managers — con- 
sisting of  12  members;  two  of  whom  in  ro- 
tation visit  the  school  every  two  weeks,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  scliolars,  and  afford- 
ing a  general  supervision  of  the  school. 

R. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
When  our  mother  nature  laughs  around; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground' 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  bums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase. 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree. 

There's  a  smile  on  tlie  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  tiiat  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun  how  he  smilea 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, 
Aj,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 


THE  rRIEBTD, 

FIFTH  MONTH,  G,  1832. 


Select  Boarding  ScJioolfor  Boys,  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Burlington,  JSew 
Jersey. — It  has  been  our  intention  for  some 
time  to  notice  a  printed  prospectus,  placed  in 
our  hands,  headed  as  above.  The  school  has 
now  been  in  operation  since  some  time  in  the 
10th  month  last.  George  W.  Taylor,  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  acceptably  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  boarding  school  at  West-town  ; 
his  qualifications  are  highly  spoken  of,  and  we 
learn  that  he  has  given  good  satisfaction  since 
his  location  at  Burlington.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  by  those  inclined  to  place  chil- 
dren there,  as  no  small  recommendation,  that 
the  wife  of  the  principal  was  likewise  for  many 
years  at  West-town,  having  charge  of  the 
nursery,  for  which,  by  her  discreet,  tender,  and 
affectionate  disposition  and  deportment,  she  is 
peculiarly  fitted.  In  accordance  with  the 
title,  this  seminary  is  to  be  essentially  a  select 
school  for  Friends  ; — that  is  to  say,  for  mem- 
bers, and  such  who  attend  the  religious  meet- 
ings of  Friends.  In  brief,  it  appears  to  us  a 
desirable  place  for  those,  who  are  anxious  to 
place  their  children  where  they  will  be  cared 
for  with  a  due  regard  to  our  religious  princi- 
ples and  testimonies.  We  subjoin  a  part  of 
the  prospectus. 

"The  following  branches  will  be  taught  in  this 
school,  viz. — Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Book-Keeping,  (Single  and  Double  Entry,) 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  Geography,  the  use 
of  the  Globes,  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Chemistry. 

"  it  is  designed  to  deliver  Lectures,  with  experi- 
ments upon  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  pupils  shall  warrant  it. 

"  Terms  for  Boarding  and  Tuition — Thirty-five 
dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Books,  Stationary,  &c.  will  be  furnished  at 
the  Booksellers'  prices.  Washing  25  cents  per 
dozen. 

"  In  the  8th  month  of  each  year,  there  will  be  a 
vacation  of  four  weeks,  not  charged  for. 

"  The  particular  location  is  known  to  be  pleasant 
and  healthy.  The  house  is  large  and  airy,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  the  accomodation  of  a  boarding  school, 
having  been  occupied  in  that  way  for  many  years  by 
John  Gumraere  and  Samuel  R.  Gummere  in  succes- 
sion. 

"The  morals  of  the  pupils  will  be  strictly  guarded, 
and  care  taken  to  encourage  the  observance  of  the 
peculiar  testimonies  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends ;  whose  meetings  for  worship  they  will  be 
required  regularly  to  attend. 
I  "  Rkferences. — Enoch  Lewis,  Wesl-toicn. — Kimher 
and  Sharphss,  Henry  Cope,  Bartholomew  Wistar, 
Philadelphia. — Samuel  Parsons,  Joshua  Kimher, 
Flnshincr-  L.  I. — Lindley  Murray  Moore,  Rochester, 

A',  r."  ^ 


er  development.  It  would  seem  from  the 
preliminary  remarks,  that  those  rules  had 
their  origin  in  a  benevolent  desire  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  certain  scrupulous  indivi- 
duals with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  many 
of  which  description,  in  those  days,  wore  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  European  conti- 
nent; of  course  they  could  not  be  intended 
but  as  a  mere  outline,  subject  to  improve- 
ment as  exigencies  required;  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  general  course  of  that  great 
man's  life,  to  admit  the  supposition,  that  he 
could  countenance  the  spirit  of  ranterism,  in 
any  form.  With  a  reach  of  thought  and 
clearness  of  perception  never  perhaps  sur- 
passed by  any  mere  mortal,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  from  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  he  was  also  a  humble  suppliant  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
he  has  left  ample  demonstration  of  his  reve- 
rence for  the  sacred  records. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Cen- 
tral School  Association,  will  be  held  on  2d 
day,  the  14th  of  the  5th  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.      Henbt  Cope,  Secretary. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  committee  room, 
(Arch  street  Meeting-house,)  at  S  o'clock, 
this  evening. 

Joseph  Wabrington,  Secretary. 


A  Friend  from  England,  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  usual  branches  of  Education,  including  the 
Elements  of  Mathematics  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  teacher  in 
a  private  family  or  a  school.  Testimonials  of  charac- 
ter and  qualification  can  be  shown. 


The  extract  relative  to  John  Locke,  which, 
at  the  instance  of  a  respectable  subscriber, 
we  have  inserted,  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  but  as  expressing  his  libe- 
ral views  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment. If  any  should  think  his  scheme  too 
lax  in  its  provisions,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
reply,  that  the  rules,  however  simple,  cm- 
brace  the  essentials  of  a  sound  and  scriptural 
code  of  discipline,  explicitly  referring  to  the 
New  Testament  itself  for  their  basis  and  full- 


DIED,  sudenly  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ult, 
GuLi  Elma  Taber,  wife  of  Joseph  Taber,  in  the  39th 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Butternuts  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Laurens  Particular  Meeting,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  She  was  one  that  during  the  late 
trials  in  the  Society,  stood  firm  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  evinced  in  her  last  moments  a  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 


AGENT  FOR  "  THE  FRIEND." 
Ephraim  Potter,  Granville,  Washington  county. 
New  York. 

ERR-\TUM.— In  the  date,  last  number,  of  Sermon 
by  John  Bowater,  for  1823,  say  1633. 


Specimen  of  Mechanism. — A  watch-maker, 
at  Dundee,  is  now  exhibiting  a  most  singular 
specimen  of  workmanship.  It  consists  of  a 
pure  orb  of  crystal,  which  exhibits,  by  small 
golden  or  brass  knobs,  fixed  to  the  interior  of 
the  glass,  a  complete  view  of  the  firmament. 
The  constellations  are  cut  in  crystal,  and  the 
whole  appears  to  roll  over  the  spectator,  in 
imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  in  the 
heavens. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 
The  social  condition  is  essentially  pacific. 
The  great  object  of  law  is  to  bind  men  toge- 
ther in  peace  by  the  ties  of  their  interests. 
In  the  rude  ages  when  these  interests  were 
imperfectly  understood,  private  wrongs  were 
privately  revenged.  That  which  a  more  en- 
lightened spirit  has  taught  the  civilized  world 
in  respect  to  private  war — the  supremacy  of 
law — will,  no  doubt,  become  the  universal 
opinion  in  respect  to  national  wrongs  and  na- 
tional revenge.  The  supremacy  of  law  over 
these  will  sooner  or  later  be  an  unquestioned 
truth.  Philosophy  and  Christianity  alike 
point  to  this  result.  The  means  by  which 
Providence  effects  his  purposes,  are,  general- 
ly, simple  and  natural.  It  is. worth  our  while 
to  examine  how  this  great  change  is  likely  to 
be  wrought. 

In  exemplifying  the  abstract  principles  of 
a  science  by  their  practical  application,  many 
allowances  must  be  made.  For  example,  the 
effect  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  rigo- 
rously determined.  But  when  we  make  the 
machine,  we  must  take  into  view  the  strength 
of  material,  friction,  gravity,  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and  many  other  circumstances  that 
modify  the  result.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
principles  of  political  science  are  founded  in 
immutable  qualities  of  nature,  as  much  so 
as  the  principles  of  mechanics.  No  sound 
political  economist  can  neglect  these  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  here 
those  modifying  circumstances  which  may  be 
greater  in  one  case  than  another,  or  appear 
so  to  shrewd  observers.  But  it  may  be  safe- 
ly asserted  as  a  universal  truth,  that  the  great- 
est prosperity  must  necessarily  exist  in  that 
community,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  in  which  eve- 
ry man  is  allowed  to  pursue  the  business 
which  he  finds  most  profitable.  There  is  a 
faculty  in  such  a  community,  as  unerringly  sa- 
gacious as  the  instinct  of  animals,  in  disco- 
vering its  interests. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  truth 
exists  in  the  effects  of  the  free  unshackled 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
country,  embracing  the  extremes  of  the  tem- 


perate zone,  and  every  variety  of  soil  and  na- 
tural production,  each  section  has  devoted  it- 
self to  the  peculiar  trade  or  business  which 
circumstances  render  most  profitable — each 
section  has  access  to  the  common  market  of 
the  whole  Union,  unshackled  by  the  slight- 
est fetter  or  restraint,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  harmony,  and  univer- 
sal industry,  without  example.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  facts,  only  so  far  as  the  free  do- 
mestic trade  of  the  country  operates. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  influence 
of  this  freedom  of  industry  increases  with 
the  extent  of  country  and  variety  of  soil, 
production  and  climate,  over  which  it  extends. 
It  has  greater  play  and  power  in  tiie  United 
States  than  it  would  have  if  confined  to  a 
single  state.  And  if  the  whole  American 
continent  were  its  theatre,  its  effects  would 
be  still  more  striking  both  in  the  aggregate 
and  in  detail.  Its  maximum  of  effect  can 
only  then  be  known  when  all  nations  shall 
be  bound  together  as  one,  pursuing  the  occu- 
pations of  industry  in  peace,  each  producing 
and  exchanging  the  objects  most  congenial 
to  its  soil,  or  its  locality,  with  the  whole 
world  for  its  market.  As  an  abstract  propo- 
sition, this  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  And  al- 
though the  restrictive  policy  of  some  nations, 
is  used  by  others  as  an  excuse  for  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  certaih  kinds  of  inaustry,  for  the 
sake  of  fostering  other  kinds;  yet  there  is  a 
strong  inherent  tendency  in  things  to  over- 
leap these  barriers. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  world  is  be- 
coming more  enlightened  on  these  points,  in 
proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
capital,  and  industry.  One  after  another  the 
shackles  upon  freedom  of  trade  will  burst  off, 
and  the  civilized  world  be  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  an  untrammelled  commerce. 
Is  it  hazarding  too  much  .to  assert,  that  the 
protection  of  one  species  of  industry  at  the 
expense  of  another,  will  one  day  be  admitted 
to  be  as  great  solecism  in  government  as  a 
state  religion?  Perhaps  this  is  the  means  by 
which  Providence  is  preparing  mankind  for 
the  full  adoption  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 
The  more  dependant  one  nation  is  upon  all 
others  for  the  elements  of  its  prosperity,  the 
more  reluctant  will  it  be  to  break  asunder  the 
bond  of  intercourse.  The  necessity  of  re- 
maining at  peace  will  be  felt  by  such  a  na- 
tion through  every  vein  and  fibre  of  its  sys- 
tem. This  necessity  will  modify,  control, 
and  finally  change  the  public  sentiment. 
The  glories  of  victory  and  bloodshed  will  fade 
before  the  mild  lustre  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
This  strong  necessity  will  devise .  the  means 
for  its  own  preservation,  and  confederated  re- 
publics stretching  over  a  whole  continent,  a 


supreme  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world,  will 
be  the  happy  inventions  of  that  period.  So- 
ciety will  then  become  what  the  most  illus- 
trious name  of  modern  times  pronounced  it 
to  be — "  A  partnership  in  all  science;  a  part- 
nership in  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every  vir- 
tue, and  in  all  perfection."  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  instinct  of  industry 
will  lead  of  itself  to  all  these  wonderful 
changes.  But  it  is  not  attributing  too  much 
to  it  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  natural  means 
by  which  Providence  will  prepare  a  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  men  that  shall  render 
them  more  open  to  the  reception  of  the  pure 
truths  of  the  gospel.  When  that  change  is 
ripe — in  His  own  time,  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  another  manifestation  of  his  power, 
for  another  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
towards  that  perfection,  so  long  the  dream  of 
men  of  ardent  imaginations,  and  the  scoff  of 
the  cold  and  the  phlegmatic,  but  which  is 
made  sure  to  us  in  the  promises  of  divine 
Revelation. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PICTURE  OF  INDIA. 

(Continued  frem  page  234.) 

We  continue  our  extracts  to  day  from  the 
"  Picture  of  India,"  by  a  quotation,  descrip- 
tive of  the  general  features  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  examination  of  such  sys- 
tems cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  sincere 
Christian,  as  furnishing  clear  proofs  of  the 
entire  incapacity  of  man  to  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  his  Creator  by  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  his  own  understanding,  or  by  the  formation 
of  systems  of  faith,  or  modes  of  life  wherein 
reason  is  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  revela- 
tion, or  the  workings  of  the  imagination  are 
substituted  for  the  influences  of  the  holy 
Spirit. 

In  examining  the  history  of  mankind  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time, 
we  find  that  the  universal  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  invisible  intelligences  of  a  higher 
order  than  man  has  always  prevailed,  and  that 
a  strong  desire  has  always  been  entertained 
for  a  continuance  of  existence  after  the  se- 
paration of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But 
whilst  a  concurrent  testimony  has  thus  been 
borne  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  world,  "  life  and  immor- 
tality" have  been  fully  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospel  alone.  It  is  by  revelation  and  not 
by  human  wisdom  that  man  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  Creator,  with  the  terms  of 
his  salvation,  and  with  the  hopes  of  a  glo- 
rious immortality. 

"  The  practice  of  a  religion  is  never  better 
than  the  principles;  and,  therefore,  that  of 
the  Hindoos  gives  scope  to  all  manner  of  su- 
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perstition  and  imposture.  Astrology,  witch- 
craft, and  sorcery,  are  all  in  full  play,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  species  of  crime  for  which 
a  precedent  may  not  be  found,  not  merely  in 
the  practices  of  the  religion,  but  in  those  of 
the  gods  themselves. 

"  The  subject  is  also  almost  as  hopeless  as  it 
is  revolting;  and  there  is  really  no  promising 
way  of  dealing  either  with  it,  or  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Hindu  population  while  it 
lasts,  it  is  not  universal,  for  there  are  dis- 
senters and  sceptics,  and  even  the  believers 
themselves  are  at  variance  as  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  book^.  But  reli- 
gions, however  absurd,  are  never  to  be  at- 
tacked with  violence;  the  pundits  are  such 
dexterous  casuists,  that  it  is  difficult  to  argue 
with  them ;  the  conversion  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  people  would  be  a  very  formida- 
ble task,  and  even  the  grossest  absurdities  of 
the  faith  are  so  interwoven  with  the  structure 
and  habits  of  society,  that  the  separation  of 
.'hem  would  be  difficult,  and,  in  any  period  to 
which  G.ie  can  look  forward,  impossible. 

"  One  of  tijC  worst  parts  of  the  religion  of 
India  is  the  degrading  light  in  which  it  inva- 
riably represents  the  female  character,  not 
only  in  point  of  rights,  (which  are  a  little 
scanty  even  in  the  codes  of  more  enlightened 
nations,)  but  in  point  of  mind,  and  even  of 
morals. 

"  Now,  it  accords  with  universal  experi- 
ence, that  the  estimation  in  which  females 
are  held,  is  not  only  the  criterion,  but  the 
cause,  both  of  civilization  and  of  morality.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature,  that  females  can  exert, 
both  over  the  minds  of  children,  and  the  con- 
duct of  men,  a  more  beneficial  influence  than 
can  in  any  way  be  exerted  by  the  other  sex; 
that  out  of  that  influence  springs  the  tree 
which  produces  all  the  fair  fruit  of  family, 
and  domestic,  and  kindred  attachments,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  love  of  country, 
and  no  grandeur  of  character;  and,  therefore, 
if  there  had  been  in  the  Hindu  religion,  and 
the  code  of  laws  that  is  mixed  up  with  it,  no 
plague  spot  but  this,  it  would  have  been 
strong,  almost  overwhelming  evidence,  against 
the  possibility  of  a  very  wholesome  state  of 
society  in  that  country.  But  it  is  fortunate 
that  nature  herself  stands  so  far  sentinel  for 
virtue  here, — that,  afler  the  mere  morning  of 
the  direst  necessity  is  past,  and  the  least 
glimmer  of  enjoyment  has  alighted  upon 
man,  not  all  the  idstiiutes  of  Menu  that  ever 
were  written,  not  all  the  Vedas  and  Puranas, 
and  priests  that  ever  existed,  can  make  all,  or 
even  many  of  the  millions  of  husbands  in  In- 
dia, treat  like  mere  domestic  animals,  the 
mothers  of  their  children,  or  cause  all  the 
tens  of  millions  of  sons  to  fling  their  aged 
mothers  into  the  Ganges,  even  were  the 
stream  a  thousand  fold  more  idolized  than  it 
is.  The  number  may  be  diminished  by  (he 
cruelty  of  the  law,  and  the  demerit  to  the  le- 
gislator is  not  the  less;  but  that  is  a  case  in 
which  no  legislation  can  utterly  subdue  the 
feelings  of  nature. 

"  In  the  judgment  of  reason  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  than  the  ablutions  or  purifi- 
cations enjoined  by  the  Hindu  faith;  and 
though  it  be  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is 


left  free  to  form  his  own  opinion,  that  they 
have  been  intended  to  degrade  the  people, 
and  keep  their  minds  in  slavery,  such  is  the 
power  of  the  Brahmins,  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly deep-rooted  and  inveterate.  Nothing 
impresses  those  who  are  incapable  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  intellectual  nature  and 
moral  tendency  of  a  religion,  of  its  holiness 
and  worth,  more  than  the  pains  and  privations 
to  which  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  deep 
read  in  its  mysteries,  Avill  submit  voluntarily 
for  its  sake;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  exalt 
the  heinousness  of  mere  superstitious  sins 
over  the  real  guilt  of  moral  offences,  than  to 
see  a  man,  reputed  holy,  laying  the  lash  (how- 
ever lightly)  to  his  own  back,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  confessing  them  with  rueful 
visage  and  streaming  eyes.  The  cause  is  ob- 
vious; the  really  vicious  do  not  punish  them- 
selves ;  the  pilferer  does  not  give  his  back  a 
flogging;  the  extortioner  does  not  humble 
himself  in  the  dust  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
robber  or  the  murderer  does  not  covet  the 
gallows. 

"  There  are  men  whom  all  others  can  feel 
and  confess  to  be  bad  ;  and  as  the  good  man 
courts  and  undergoes  punishment  for  offences, 
of  which  the  guilt  would  not  be  at  all  seen, 
if  he  did  not  proclaim  it,  his  virtue  and  puri- 
ty are  wonderfully  augmented,  and  that  which 
he  describes  as  guilt,  is,  of  course,  disap- 
proved in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  strength  of  great  part  of  the  Hindii  sys- 
tem lies;  as  the  votaries  do  their  penance 
openly,  and  persevere  in  them  to  the  extre- 
mity, they  are  really  very  formidable  to  the 
ignorant.  They  are  rendered  far  more  so  by 
another  consideration.  The  suffering  Brah- 
min is  himself  holy.  He  has  read  the  Vedas; 
he  has  meditated  upon  divine  things;  he  has 
subdued  his  natural  appetites,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  living  a  whole  day  upon  the  vilest  sub- 
stances, therefore,  he  is  not  only  fit  for  tast- 
ing the  Amreeta  cup,  of  which  the  contents 
were  churned  out  of  the  sea  by  the  angels,  by 
means  of  the  mountain  round  which  they  got 
the  king  of  the  serpents,  and  worked  the  brine 
into  suds,  by  pulling  alternately  at  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  reptile,  and  whosoever  tastes, 
becomes  from  that  moment  immortal;  but  he 
is  in  a  Condition  for  being  absorbed  into 
Brahm  and  becoming  part  of  the  divinity  it- 
self. But  woe  to  those  for  whom  he  under- 
takes all  these  sufferings,  millions  of  years 
must  their  guilty  souls  migrate  through  the 
vilest  of  reptiles,  before  they  be  allowed  to 
find  rest,  even  in  hell  itself.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  mischief  to  the  people  lies.  If  the  whole 
conse(iucnces  of  the  act  were  confined  to  the 
devotee,  Hindus  might  be  apt  to  smile  at  him, 
or  at  most  to  pity  him,  just  as  Englishmen 
would;  but  when  it  is  done  for  a  purpose — 
that  of  compelling  tiiem,  under  spiritual  fears, 
to  do  that  which  they  would  not  do  by  all  the 
efforts  of  physical  force,  it  assumes  quite 
another  character. 

"  The  cases  in  which  those  voluntary  suf- 
ferings of  the  Brahmins,  or  what  they  may 
cause  others  to  suffer,  and  be  thereby  them- 
selves polluted,  and  bring  infamy  and  dis- 
grace in  this  world,  and  certain  perdition 
hereafter,  upon  individuals,  are  so  many,  that 


it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  outline  of  them, 
or  even  a  specimen.  Among  others  we  may 
mention  two,  the  Khoor  and  the  Dherna; 
though  it  it  be  but  fair  to  notice  that  in  those 
places  where  the  British  power  is  establish- 
ed, the  more  inhuman  rites  are,  of  late,  much 
on  the  decline;  and  as  they  have  never  been 
so  frequent  in  the  parts  where  the  Mahome- 
dan  power  was  never  fully  established,  we 
are  never  sure  how  much  of  them  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
escape  from  the  oppressions  of  their  con- 
querors, though  that  desire  could  not  have 
produced  the  whole,  or  even  have  had  any  effect 
in  the  production  of  those  that  we  are  about  to 
notice,  as  the  threats  held  out  by  them  could 
have  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  follow- 
ers of  the  prophet. 

"  The  Khoor  was  an  incantation,  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  resist  the  real  or.  supposed 
extortion  of  tlie  government,  in  collecting  the 
revenue  or  rent.  The  Brahmins,  after  the 
proper  ceremonies,  make  a  pile  of  wood,  of  a 
circular  form,  upon  the  top  of  which  they 
place  an  old  woman,  or  a  cow,  according  to 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  case;  the  last,  in 
consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
animal,  being  used  in  the  extreme  cases.—— 
They  then  surround  the  Khoor  with  lighted 
brands  or  torches;  and  if  the  party  proceeds 
to  levy  the  demand,  against  which  they  are 
performing  the  Khoor,  they  light  the  pile,  and 
the  sacrifice  is  completed;  and  if  the  aggres- 
sor be  a  Hindu,  the  retribution  to  him  is  ter- 
rible. There  are  not  many  instances  of  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  noticed  by 
Europeans;  most  likely  because  the  districts 
with  which  tliey  have  been  longest  acquaint- 
ed have  been  under  Mahomedan  collectors. 

"  The  Dherna,  though  now  forbidden  in  the 
British  parts  of  India,  was  a  more  singular  ex- 
hibition; and  as  it  could  only  take  place,  or 
at  least  be  heeded,  as  between  Hindii  and 
Hindij,  it  was  much  more  frequent. 

"  There  is  little  question  that  it  originated 
with  the  Brahmins,  because,  whether  it  be 
done  for  their  own  benefit  only,  or  they  be 
hired  to  do  it  for  another,  they  have  always  a 
profit  by  it;  and  it  is  done  in  perfect  safety. 
The  common  occasion  of  it  is,  or  rather  was, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  debt,  by  a  more  certain 
and  summary  process  than  that  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  sometimes  for  sums  that  could  not 
be  recovered  in  those  courts,  though  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  latter  case,  the  pundits  were 
not  altogether  agreed. 

"  Dherna  means  destitution,  or  woes,  and 
implies  as  much  as  that  the  creditor  must 
perish  if  the  debt  be  not  paid.  The  Brah- 
min comes,  and  watching  an  opportunity  when 
the  debtor  is  at  home,  seats  himself  down  at 
the  door,  armed  with  a  dagger  in  the  one 
hand,  and  a  vial  of  poison  in  the  other;  tak- 
ing care  that,  if  possible,  his  victim  shall  see 
him.  The  dagger  and  the  poison  are  not  for 
the  debtor,  but  for  the  Brahmin  himself,  who 
would  instantly  swallow  the  one,  and  plunge 
the  other  into  his  breast,  if  the  debtor  should 
offer  to  escape  from  the  house;  and  having 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  Brahmin  is  a  crime 
for  which  there  is  neither  forgiveness  nor  ex- 
piation. The  Brahmin  fasts;  and  to  eat  while 
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a  Brahmin  is  in  Dherna,  is  just  the  same  as  to 
kill  him;  so  that  the  debtor  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fast  also.  Even  then,  it  is  no  wa- 
ger of  starvation,  in  which  the  debtor  has  any 
thing  like  fair  play.  He  himself  may  die  like 
a  dog,  as  he  is;  but  not  so  if  he  should  out- 
starve  the  Brahmin.  That  would  still  be  the 
same;  and  therefore,  the  debtor  has  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  pay,  or  be  starved  to  death, 
under  the  horrible  thought  that  before  he  can 
by  possibility  escape  In  that  way,  he  may  have 
incurred  the  pains  of  everlasting  damnation. 
The  old  English  plan  of  pressing  to  death 
with  a  stone,  those  who  would  not  plead  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  was  savage  enough;  but 
it  wanted  the  eternal  terrors  of  the  Dherna. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  MALACHI  III.  3,  3. 

"  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  com- 
ing? and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth? 
for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's 
soap.  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  puri- 
fier of  silver;  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
righteousness." 

Some  months  ago,  there  were  a  few  ladies 
in  Dublin,  who  met  together  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  their 
conversation;  they  were  reading  the  third 
chapter  of  Malachi. — "  Behold  I  will  send  my 
messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  be- 
fore me,"  &LC.  One  of  the  company  gave  it 
as  her  opinion,  that  the  fuller's  soap  and  the 
refiner  of  silver  were  only  the  same  image, 
intended  to  convey  the  same  view  of  the  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

No,  said  another,  they  are  not  just  the  same 
image;  there  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
expression,  in  the  third  verse,  "he  shall  si« 
as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  They  all 
said  that  possibly  it  might  be  so.  This  lady 
was  going  into  the  town,  and  she  promised  to 
see  a  silversmith,  and  report  to  them  what  he 
said  on  the  subject.  She  went,  without  tell- 
ing him  the  object  of  her  errand,  and  begged 
to  know  the  process  of  refining  silver;  which 
he  fully  described  to  her.  "  But  do  you  sit," 
said  she,  "  while  you  are  refining?"  "  O!  yes, 
madam,  I  must  sit,  with  my  eye  fixed  steadily 
on  the  furnace,  since  if  the  silver  remain  too 
long,  it  is  sure  to  be  injured."  She  at  once 
saw  the  beauty  and  the  comfort  too  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  puri- 
fier of  silver."  Christ  sees  it  needful  to  put 
his  children  into  the  furnace,  but  he  is  seat- 
ed by  the  side  of  it.  His  eye  is  steadily  in- 
tent on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his  wis- 
dom and  his  love  are  both  engaged  to  do  all 
in  the  best  manner  for  them.  Their  trials  do 
not  come  at  random;  the  very  hairs  of  their 
head  are  all  numbered. 

As  the  lady  was  returning  to  tell  her  friends 
what  she  had  heard,  just  as  she  turned  from 
the  shop  door  the  silversmith  called  her  back, 
and  said  that  he  had  forgot  to  mention  one 
thing;  and  that  was,  that  he  only  knew  that 
the  process  of  purifying  was  complete  by  see- 
ing his  own  image  in. the  silver  ! 

When  Christ  sees  his  image  in  his  people, 


his  work  of  purifying  is  accomplished. — From 
ff,  late  paper. 

For"  The  Friend." 

In  the  thirteenth  number  of  the  present 
volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  were  published 
some  remarks  on  the  apparent  increase  of 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania  according  to  the  late 
census.  The  subject,  which  did  not  for  some 
months  appear  to  have  induced  an  examina- 
tion elsewhere,  has  recently  attracted  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a 
legislative  enquiry  will  be  made  into  the  mat- 
ter, which  so  deeply  concerns  the  honour  of 
our  state.  I  am  induced  to  make  this  com- 
munication, by  having  observed  a  statement 
in  a  late  number  of  Hazard's  Register  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  septennial  enumera- 
tion of  taxes  and  slaves  in  1828,  gives  seven- 
ty-nine slaves  to  the  whole  state.  My  exami- 
nation of  the  marshal's  returns  of  the  late 
census,  proved  that  the  number  could  not  ex- 
ceed eighty.  It  may  now  with  confidence  be 
asserted  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  seven- 
ty instead  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
slaves  in  Pennsylvania.  I  again  repeat  that 
the  subject  demands  legislative  examination, 
lest  injustice  should  have  been  stalking  abroad 
while  the  laws  were  sleeping. 

A  Pennsyhanian. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  their 
charter,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge respectfully  report: 

That  their  experience,  during  the  past  year, 
authorizes  them  to  reiterate  the  expression  of 
their  opinion  in  relation  lo  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  institution  under  their  charge. 
They  are  satisfied  the  prejudices  formerly  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  the  parents  and  con- 
nections of_  the  inmates  against  the  system 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  have  been  gradu- 
ally yielding  to  the  evidences  of  improve- 
ment and  reform  afforded  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  indentured  or  discharg- 
ed from  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  numer- 
ous applications,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining 
respectable  and  suitable  places  for  these  chil- 
dren, show  conclusively,  that  so  far  from  con- 
sidering their  commitment  an  objection,  they 
are  generally  preferred  to  others  who  have 
been  permitted  to  grow  up  without  salutary 
restraint  and  control.  The  humane  object  of 
the  legislature,  in  providing  an  asylum  for 
those  who  have  taken  the  first  steps  in  a  vicious 
course,  who  have  broken  through  the  com- 
mon guards  of  innocence,  and  from  want,  ne- 
glect or  ignorance,  f;ilien  under  the  tempta- 
tions which  surround  them,  has  been  there- 
fore almost  answered — and  numbers  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  the  constant 
and  regular  tenants  of  our  prisons, — a  useless 
burden  on  the  community — whose  miserable 
lives  would  have  ended  in  a  miserable  death, 
have  been  sent  forth  with  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion, industrious  and  moral  habits,  considera- 
ble skill  in  some  mechanical  employment, 


and  a  degree  of  health  and  strength,  which, 
without  such  an  asylum,  they  could  never 
have  obtained. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  although 
the  expenses  of  this  institution  are  defrayed 
in  part  from  the  county  treasury,  the  charge 
upon  the  public  is  not  thereby  at  all  increas- 
ed. Every  child  within  its  walls,  in  all  human 
probability,  would,  either  in  the  alms-house 
or  in  the  prisons,  have  been  supported  by  the 
community  during  their  minority,  and  when 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  would  be  turned  out, 
contaminated  and  degraded,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  city,  to  prey  on  society,  until  again  de- 
tected in  infringing  its  laws,  they  should  be 
brought  before  our  criminal  courts,  and  ren- 
dered desperate  and  hopeless  by  conviction. 
Were  mere  economy  therefore  consulted,  the 
continuance  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  would  be  justified.  But  in  the  one 
case  no  means  can  be  used  to  educate,  in- 
struct or  reform  the  subject;  in  the  other  these 
are  the  great  and  leading  objects  in  view,  and 
every  precaution  and  device  which  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  can  suggest,  are  employed  for 
their  accomplishment.  Moral  considerations, 
such  as  these,  infinitely  outweigh  all  calcula- 
tions of  expense;  and  the  legislature,  while 
the  blessings  of  education  are  becoming  more 
diflnsed  throughout  the  commonwealth,  will 
not  refuse  to  aid  and  protect  an  unfortunate 
class  of  individuals,  whose  vices  are  some- 
times occasioned  by  accident  or  misfortune, 
and  in  whose  favour  not  only  their  destitute 
and  unhappy  situation,  but  the  interests  of  the 
community  urge  almost  irresistible  claims. 

From  the  statement  hereunto  annexed,  the 
legislature  will  see,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  additional  cost  occasioned  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  escape,  separating  the 
sexes,  and  instructing  them  in  various  me- 
chanical occupations,  the  institution  receives 
from  the  public,  for  each  child,  including 
every  expense,  but  about  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  week;  and  even  this 
sum  the  managers  have  no  means  of  raising 
without  legislative  provision.  The  extensive 
buildings  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inmates,  have  exhausted  the  funds  given 
for  that  purpose,  and  left  a  considerable  debt 
unpaid.  Unless  the  appropriation  heretofore 
made,  be  continued,  they  will  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  discharging  or  turning  over 
to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  all  the  inmates  in 
the  house; — a  result,  which  would  probably 
consign  most  of  them  to  inevitable  moral  de- 
struction, and  which  the  board,  confiding  in 
the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  legislature, 
cannot  anticipate. 

The  whole  sum  annually  received  from 

the  county,  is  $10,000  00 

157  children,  at  $1  25  per  week,  10,205  00 

Building  debt  due  and  unpaid,  about  80,000  00 

The  receipts  and  expenditures,  from  thelst  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  31st  December,  1831,  exclusive,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  life  and  annual  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  the  labour  of  the  inmates,  &c.    $4,434  98 

The  county  treasurer,  legislative  appro- 
priation for  1831,  10,000  00 

$14,434  98 
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EXPENDITURES. 
For  provisions,  clothing,  fuel,  salaries  of 
ofScers,  ^c.  repairs  and  alterations  of 
the  buildings,  interest  on  moneys  bor- 
rowed, $15,605  82 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution,  on  the  1st 
January,  1831,  was  87  Boys — 45  Girls — 132  total. 
Received  from  1st  January,  1831,  to  1st  January,  1832. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 
From  the  courts  and  magistrates,  87  24  111 
Returned  after  having  escaped,  1       00  1 

Do.        '  been  indentured,       11       00  11 

99      24  123 
Discharged  during  the  tame  period. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

By  indenture-,                              39       10  49 

As  of  age,                                    6        8  14 

Not  proper  subjects,                         7^4  11 

Returned  to  their  friends,               14        3  17 

Sent  to  the  alms-house                    3        0  3 

Sent  to  sea,                                  2        0  2 

Died,                                         2        0  2 


73  25 


98 


Remaining  in  the  House  on  the  1st 

January,  1832,  113       44  157 

Of  the  whole  number  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  there  were — 
From  Northampton  county,  2        0  2 

Philadelphia  city  and  county,  95  24  119 
Susquehanna  county,  2        0  2 

99  24  123 
Of  the  number  of  boys  placed  out  as  apprentices, — 
15  have  been  indentured  to  Farmers, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Tanner  and  Currier. 

Paper-maker. 

Bricklayer. 

Coppersmith. 

Storekeepers. 

Millers. 

Shoemakers. 

House  Carpenter. 

Hatter. 

Auger  and  Sickle  makers. 

Chair  maker. 

Cotton  Spinner. 

Boat-builder, 

Cabinet-maker. 

Cooper. 

Printer. 


39 

The  girls  who  have  been  indentured  have 
all,  (10,)  been  apprenticed  to  learn  house- 
wifery. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  in  book- 
binding, boot  and  shoe-making,  tailoring,  in 
manufacturing  brass  and  cut  nails,  band  bo.xes, 
watch  chains,  &c.;  the  girls  in  sewing  and 
house  work  generally. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  received  in 
1831,  was  14i  years,  that  of  the  girls  about 
15  years. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

John  Sergeant,  President. 

Attested, 
James  J.  Barclay,  Sec'y  H.  R. 

Philadelphia,  March  29,  1832. 

Consumption  of  Silk. — It  has  been  calcu- 
lated  that  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand  mil- 
lions of  silk  worms  annually  live  and  die  to 
produce  the  (luantity  of  silk  which  is  consumed 
every  year  in  England  alone  ! 

Monthly  Review. 


HYMN  TO  DEATH. 

Oh  !  could  I  hope  the  wise  and  pure  in  heart 
Might  hear  my  song  without  a  frown,  nor  deem 
My  voice  unworthy  of  the  theme  it  tries, — 
I  would  take  up  the  Hymn  to  Death,  and  say 
To  the  grim  power,  the  world  has  slandered  thee 
And  mocked  thee.    On  thy  dim  and  shadowy  brow 
They  place  an  iron  crown,  and  call  thee  king 
Of  terrors,  and  the  spoiler  of  the  world. 
Deadly  assassin,  that  strik'st  down  the  fair. 
The  loved,  the  good — that  breath'st  upon  the  lights 
Of  virtue  set  along  the  vale  of  life. 
And  they  go  out  in  darkness.    1  am  come. 
Not  with  reproaches,  not  with  cries  and  prayers, 
Such  as  have  stormed  thy  stern  insensible  ear 
From  the  beginning.    I  am  come  to  speak 
Thy  praises.    True  it  is,  that  1  have  wept 
Thy  conquests  and  may  weep  them  yet  again: 
And  thou  from  some  I  love  wilt  takealife 
Dear  to  me  as  my  own.    Yet  while  the  speU 
Is  on  my  spirit,  and  I  talk  with  thee 
In  sight  of  all  thy  trophies,  face  to  face, 
Meet  is  it  that  my  voice  should  utter  forth 
Thy  nobler  triumphs  :  I  will  teach  the  world 
To  thank  thee. — Who  are  thine  accusers? — Who? 
The  living! — they  who  never  felt  thy  power. 
And  know  thee  not.    The  curses  of  the  wretch 
Whose  crimes  are  ripe,  his  suiferings  when  thy  hand 
Is  on  him,  and  the  hour  he  dreads  is  come. 
Are  writ  among  thy  praises.    But  the  good- 
Does  he  whom  thy  kind  hand  dismissed  to  peUce, 
Upbraid  the  gentle,  violence  that  took  off 
His  fetters,  and  unbarred  his  prison  cell? 

Raise  then  the  Hymn  to  Death.  Deliverer! 
God  hath  anointed  thee  to  free  the  oppressed 
And  crush  the  oppressor.   When  the  armed  chief. 
The  conqueror  of  nations,  walks  the  world, 
And  it  is  changed  beneath  his  feet,  and  all 
Its  kingdoms  melt  into  one  mighty  realm — 
Thou,  while  his  head  is  loftiest,  and  his  heart 
Blasphemes,  imagining  his  own  right  hand 
Almighty,  sett'st  upon  him  thy  stern  grasp,  ' 
And  the  strong  links  of  that  tremendous  chain 
That  bound  mankind  are  crumbled  :  thou  dost  break 
Sceptre  and  crown,  and  beat  his  throne  to  dust. 
Then  the  earth  shouts  with  gladness,  and  her  tribes 
Gather  within  their  ancient  bounds  again. 
Else  had  the  mighty  of  the  olden  time, 
Nimrod,  Sesostris,  or  the  youth  who  feigned 
His  birth  from  Lybian  Ammon,  smote  even  now 
The  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  driven 
Their  chariot  o'er  our  necks.    Thou  dost  avenge. 
In  thy  good  time,  the  wrongs  of  those  who  know 
No  other  friend.    Nor  dost  thou  interpose 
Only  to  Jay  the  sufferer  asleep. 
Where  he  who  made  him  wretched  troubles  not 
His  rest — thou  dost  strike  down  his  tyrant  too. 
Oh,  there  is  joy  when  hands  that  held  the  scourge 
Drop  lifeless,  and  the  pitiless  heart  is  cold. 
Thou  too  dost  purge  from  earth  its  horrible 
And  old  idolatries; — from  the  proud  fanes 
Each  to  his  grave  their  priests  go  out,  till  none 
Is  left  to  teach  their  worship;  then  the  fires 
Of  sacrifice  are  chilled,  and  the  green  moss 
O'crcreeps  their  altars;  the  fallen  images 
Cumber  the  weedy  courts,  and  for  loud  hymns, 
Chaunted  by  kneeling  crowds,  the  chiding  winds 
Shriek  in  the  solitary  aisles.    When  he 
Who  gives  his  life  to  guilt,  and  laughs  at  all 
The  laws  that  God  or  man  has  made,  and  round 
Hedges  his  scat  with  power,  and  sliincs  in  wealUi, — 
Lifts  up  his  atheist  front  to  scoff  at  heaven. 
And  celebrates  his  shame  in  open  day. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  all  his  crimes,  cutt'st  off 
The  horrible  example.    Touched  by  thine, 
The  extortioner's  hard  hand  foregoes  the  gold 
Wrung  from  the  o'er-worn  poor.    The  perjurer, 
Whose  tongue  was  lithe,  e'en  now,  and  voluble 
Against  his  neighbour's  life,  and  ho  who  laughed 
And  leaped  for  joy  to  see  a  spotless  fame 
Blasted  before  his  own  foul  calumnies, 
Arc  »mit  with  deadly  silence.    He,  who  sold 
His  conscience  to  preserve  a  worthless  life. 
Even  while  he  hugs  himself  on  his  escape, 
Trembles,  as,  doubly  terrible,  at  length, 
Thy  steps  o'ortako  him,  and  there  is  no  time 
For  parley — nor  will  bribes  unclench  thy  grasp. 
Ofl,  too,  dost  thou  reform  thy  victim,  long 


Ere  his  last  hour.   And  when  the  reveller. 

Mad  in  the  chase  of  pleasure,  stretches  on. 

And  strains  each  nerve,  and  clears  the  path  of  lifi 

Like  wind,  thou  point'st  him  to  the  dreadful  goal, 

And  shak'stthy  hour-glass  in  his  reeling  eye, 

And  check'st  him  in  mid  course.    Thy  skeleton  band 

Shows  to  the  faint  of  spirit  the  right  path. 

And  he  is  warned,  and  fears  to  step  aside. 

Thou  sett'st  between  the  ruffian  and  his  crime 

Thy  ghastly  countenance,  and  his  slack  hand 

Drops  the  drawn  knife.    But,  oh,  most  fearfully 

Dost  thou  show  forth  heaven's  justice,  when  thy  shafts 

Drink  up  the  ebbing  spirit — then  the  hard 

Of  heart  and  violent  of  hand  restores 

The  treasure  to  the  friendless  wretch  he  wronged. 

Then  from  the  writhing  bosom  thou  dost  pluck 

The  guilty  secret;  lips,  for  ages  sealed. 

Are  faithless  to  the  dreadful  trust  at  length, 

And  give  it  up;  the  felon's  latest  breath 

Absolves  the  innocent  man  who  bears  his  crime; 

The  slanderer,  horror  smitten,  and  in  tears. 

Recalls  the  deadly  obloquy  he  forged 

To  work  his  brother's  ruin.    Thou  dost  make 

Thy  penitent  victim  utter  to  the  air 

The  dark  conspiracy  that  strikes  at  life. 

And  aims  to  whelm  the  laws;  ere  yet  the  hour 

Is  come,  and  the  dread  sign  of  murder  given. 

Thus,  from  the  first  of  time,  hast  thou  been  found 
On  virtue's  side;  the  wicked,  but  for  thee. 
Had  been  too  strong  for  the  good;  the  great  of  earth 
Had  crushed  the  weak  for  ever.    Schooled  in  guile 
For  ages,  while  each  passing  year  had  brought 
Its  baneful  lesson,  they  had  filled  the  world 
With  their  abominations;  while  its  tribes. 
Trodden  to  earth,  embrutcd,  and  despoiled. 
Had  knelt  to  them  in  worship;  sacrifice 
Had  smoked  on  many  an  altar,  temple  roofs 
Had  echoed  with  the  blasphemous  prayer  and  hymn: 
But  thou,  the  great  reformer  of  the  world, 
Tak'st  off  the  sons  of  violence  and  fraud 
In  their  green  pupilage,  their  lore  half  learned— r 
Ere  guilt  has  quite  o'errun  the  simple  heart 
God  gave  them  at  their  birth,  and  blotted  out 
His  image.  Thou  dost  mark  them,  flushed  with  hope. 
As  on  the  threshold  of  their  vast  designs 
Doubtful  and  loose  they  stand,  and  strik'st  them  down. 
*****•»» 

Alas,  I  little  thought  that  the  stern  power 
Whose  fearful  praise  I  sung,  would  try  me  thus 
Before  the  strain  was  ended.    It  must  cease — 
For  he  is  in  his  grave  who  taught  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  muses.  Oh,  cut  off 
Untimely!  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength. 
Ripened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search. 
And  watch  of  nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practise  host  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  latxirious  days. 
And,  last,  thy  life.   And,  therefore,  when  the  eartli 
Received  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes 
And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  thy  skill 
Delayed  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turned  pale 
When  thou  wert  gone.  This  faltering  verse,  which  thou 
Shalt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook,  is  all  I  have 
To  offer  at  thy  grave — this — and  the  hope 
To  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 
A  name  of  which  the  wretched  shall  not  think- 
As  of  an  enemy's,  whom  they  forgive 
As  all  forgive  the  dead.   Rest,  therefore,  thou 
Whose  early  guidance  trained  my  infant  steps — 
Rest,  in  the  bosom  of  God,  tilltho  brief  sleep 
Of  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  insensible  dust. 

Now  thou  art  not — and  yet  the  men  whose  guilt 
Has  wearied  heaven  for  vengeance — he  who  bears 
False  witness — he  who  takes  the  orphan's  bread. 
And  robs  the  widow — he  who  spreads  abroad 
Polluted  hands  in  mockery  of  prayer. 
Are  left  to  cumber  earth.    Shuddering  I  look 
On  what  is  written,  yet  I  blot  not  out 
The  desultory  numbers — let  them  stand 
The  record  of  ah  idle  reverie.  Brtant. 


Preserve  your  conscience  always  soft  and  sensible. 
If  but  one  sin  force  its  way  into  that  tender  part  of 
the  soul,  and  dwell  easy  there,  the  road  is  paved  for  a 
thousand  iniquities.  Watt$. 
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The  Solar  System. — Some  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe  around  us,  maybe  col- 
lected from  the  operations  of  a  German  astro- 
nomer, who  has  calculated  that,  assuming  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  to  be  rated  at  one 
and  a-half  German  mile  per  minute,  with  this 
velocity  a  cannon  ball,  fired  from  the  sun, 
v?ould  reach  the  planet  Mercury  in  nine  years 
and  six  months;  Venus  in  eighteen  years;  the 
Earth  in  twenty-five  years;  Mars  in  thirty- 
eight;  Jupiter  in  one  hundred  and  thirty;  Sa- 
turn, in  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  and 
Uranus,  (Herschel,)  in  four  hundred  and  Se- 
venty-nine years.  With  the  same  velocity,  a 
shot  would  reach  the  moon  from  the  earth  in 
twenty-three  days.  Monthly  Review. 

Meteorology. — It  was  lately  mentioned  by  a 
public  lecturer,  at  Portsmouth,  that  Jupiter's 
attraction  of  the  atmosphere  of  .  our  earth  was 
much  greater  than  astronomers  generally  sup-- 
posed.  He  says,  that  when  the  moon  is  near 
Jupiter,  he  has  so  powerful  an  attraction  for 
our  atmosphere,  as  to  draw  it  up  into  the  form 
of  a  spheroid.  This  effect  produces  the  further 
results  of  electrical  attraction  and  condensa- 
tion, the  immediate  cause  of  rain.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  if  we  admit  the  at- 
traction of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  all,  that  Ju- 
piter should  exercise  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  our  earth,  compared  with  which  the 
former  planet  is  1312  times  as  large. 

Ihid. 

The  following  strange  occurrence  has 
taken  place  at  Champignolles,  (Eure)  France. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  village  having  dug 
a  hole  to  entrap  a  wolf,  put  upon  it  a  live 
goose  as  a  bait  for  the  voracious  animal. 
Another  inhabitant,  on  perceiving  the  flut- 
tering goose  at  a  distance,  approached  it 
and  fell  into  the  ditch,  which  was  eight  feet 
deep,  the  sides  being  cut  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
verted cone.  He  vainly  attempted  to  get  out, 
and  was  patiently  waiting  for  the  return  of  day. 
But  he  had  not  waited  long  when  something 
very  heavy  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  This  was 
a  wolf  attracted  by  the  bait.  The  fright  of 
tlie  poor  man  may  be  easily  imagined;  that  of 
the  wolf  was  great,  for  he  immediately  got  into 
a  corner  from  whence  he  did  not  stir  ail  night. 
When  day  appeared  the  man  who  had  made 
the  trap  carne  up  for  his  prey,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  finding  his  two  prisoners. — 
The  man  was  taken  out  more  dead  than  alive. 
No  forbearance  was  shown  to  the  wolf,  which 
was  killed  for  his  forbearance  during  the  night. 

Gallignani. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  12, 1832. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  inserted  to  day,  presents 
results,  which,  to  the  friends  of  that  noble  in 
stitution,  and  to  philanthropists  in  general,  are 
of  the  most  gratifying  nature.  No  one  who 
has  not  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the 
wretched  and  abandoned  condition,  the  moral 


and  intellectual  degradation  of  the  numerous 
neglected  children  who  frequent  the  wharves 
and  other  places  of  corrupting  resort  in  this 
city  and  its  suburbs,  can  duly  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  forty- 
nine  boys  and  girls  placed  out  under  inden- 
ture, during  the  past  year;  thus  plucked  as  so 
many  brands  from  the  burning,  and  put  in  si- 
tuations where  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope 
that,  instead  of  being  a  dread  and  curse  to  so- 
ciety, they  may  become  industrious,  thriving, 
and  virtuous  members  of  the  community. 
Surely  the  appeal  to  legislative  and  individual 
munificence,  for  adequate  means  to  perfect  a 
plan  so  honourable  to  the  state,  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

Argument  of  the  Chancery  Suit  in  N.  Jersey. 
— Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  pe- 
rused the  valuable  and  laborious  work  of  J. 
J.  Foster,  master  and  examiner  in  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  N.  J.,  containing  the  de- 
positions in  the  suit  pending  in  that  state  be- 
tween Friends  and  the  Hicksitcs.  Few  books, 
we  believe,  have  ever  been  read  with  more 
eagerness  or  industry,  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  which  possess  more  interest  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  this  country.  We  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  subject  is  likely  to 
be  continued,  by  the  publication  of  the  able 
and  conclusive  arguments  of  George  Wood, 
and  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  and  also  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  in  the  cause.  Those  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  these  emi- 
nent counsellors,  need  nothing  further  to  sa- 
tisfy them  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
speeches  which  they  made  on  the  occasion; 
they  contain  a  strong  chain  of  reasoning  on 
the  facts  of  the  case — a  lucid  application  of 
the  settled  principles  of  the  law,  and  a  per- 
spicuous view  of  the  legal  consequences 
which  must  grow  out  of  the  secession  of  the 
Hicksites.  They  show  that  the  cause  of 
Friends  is  one  involving  the  peace,  security, 
and  rights  of  property  of  every  religious  so- 
ciety in  our  favoured  country.  Those  who 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Testimony,  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  af- 
forded to  complete  their  work,  by  adding  the 
third  volume,  while  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  former,  will  find 
the  present  volume  highly  interesting,  exhi- 
biting a  clear  and  condensed  view  of  the 
whole  case.  We  annex  the  prospectus.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  by  WilHam  Sal- 
ter, agent  for  "  The  Friend,"  No.  60,  North 
Fourth  St,  up  stairs. 

PROSPECTUS. 

P.  J.  Gray,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  proposes  to  publish  by 
subscription,  an  original  work,  entitled,  The  Socie- 
ty OF  Friends  Vindicated,  Being  the  Arguments 
of  Counsel,  for  Joseph  Hendrickson,  in  a  Cause  de- 
pending in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  between  Thomas  L.  Shotwell,  com- 
plainant, and  Joseph  Hendrickson  and  Stacy  De- 
cow,  Defendants. — Delivered  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, at  Trenton,  in  January,  1832  ;  by  George 
Wood,  and  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  Counsellors  at 
Law.  To  which  will  be  appended,  the  Decision  of 
the  Court,  in  the  said  cause. 

The  work  will  contain  a  brief  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  original  Friends;  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
schism  which  has  divided  the  Society;  of  the  leading 
errors  imputed  by  those  denominated  '•  Orthodox,"  to 


their  opponents ;  of  the  alleged  legal  effects  of  those 
doctrines  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  hold  them,  and 
the  reply  given  to  these  charges,  with  the  view  taken 
of  their  legal  effects,  by  the  party  denominated 
"  Hicksite."  In  short,  the  work  will  present  within 
a  small  compass,  the  entire  ground  of  the  difference 
which  has  arisen  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  fully 
as  is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
whole  controversy. 

Besides  the  original  matter  to  be  contained  in  the 
publication,  it  will  embody  a  great  amount  of  interest- 
ing information,  collected  by  great  labour,  from  nu- 
merous rare  and  expensive  volumes,  accessible  but  to 
few,  and  which  can  no  where  be  found  in  so  small  a 
compass,  or  obtained  at  so  trifling  an  expense.  The 
great  importance  of  the  cause — the  exalted  character 
and  reputation  of  the  counsel,  the  extraordinary  zeal 
and  ability  displayed  in  the  argument,  the  value  of  the 
information  embodied,  all  concur  to  render  this  work 
not  only  indispensable  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
highly  valuable  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  under- 
standing fully  the  nature  of  a  controversy  which  has 
excited  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Conditions. — I.  The  work  will  be  put  to  press  and 
completed,  ready  for  delivery,  immediately  after  the 
decision  of  the  court,  which  is  confidently  expected 
at  the  July  term. 

II.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed,  on  new  type,  and 
fine  paper,  and  will  comprise  an  octavo  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  pages. 

III.  The  price  wiU  be  one  dollar,  handsomely 
done  up  in  boards. 

VI.  Persons  procuring  ten  subscribers,  or  taking 
ten  copies  of  the  work,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
eleventh  gratis,  and  in  the  like  proportion,  for  a 
greater  number  of  copies. 

As  the  publisher  does  not  design  printing  a  large 
edition,  it  will  be  well  for  those  desirous  of  possessing 
the  work,  to  subscribe,  or  forward  their  orders,  with- 
out delay. 

Trenton,  April  20,  1832. 

It  was  the  wish  of  P.  J.  Gray,  the  publisher  of  the 
above,  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  argument  on  both 
sides  of  the  question;  and  much  pains  has  been  taken 
by  him  to  procure  the  speeches  of  S.  L.  Southard, 
and  G.  D.  Wall,  counsel  for  Shotwell  and  Decow,  but 
his  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful. 


Our  impression  was  erroneous,  it  appears, 
as  to  one  particular  in  the  notice  given  in  last 
number,  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Burling- 
ton, under  the  care  of  G.  W.  Taylor.  The 
wife  of  the  principal  was  not  in  the  capacity 
of  nurse  at  Westtown,  but  as  a  sympathising 
friend  and  maternal  care-taker,  in  the  exercise 
of  those  kindly  attentions,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  individual  comfort  of  the  boys. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  managers  for  the  month,  George 
R.  Smith,  Arch  street,  above  13th;  Timothy 
Faxson,  158,  north  Front  street;  Edward  Yar- 
nall,  39,  High  street. 

Superintendants-— John  C.  Redmond  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians— Dr.  Robert  Morton, 
No.  116,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Cen- 
tral School  Association,  will  be  held  on  2d 
day,  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  in  the 
Committee  room,  Mulberry  Street  Meeting- 
House,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Henry  Cope,  Secretary. 

MARRIED,  in  Rahway,  N.  J.  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing House,  on  Fifth  day,  the  3d  inst.  Jacob  Pajikek  to 
Margaret  Haydock,  both  of  that  place. 
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Sound  Scriptural  Views  of' Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  John 
Vaughton — at  Grace  Church  street,  April 
1,  1694. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  and  kindness,  that  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  open  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  unto  the  souls  of  many  people,  that, 
in  this  our  day  and  generation,  were  in  great 
distress,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  it; 
and  this  knowledge  is  given  unto  us  through 
the  blessed  appearance,  and  revelation  of  the 
power  and  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ,  to  which,  my  friends,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  !  we  have  been  turned 
in  our  day  and  generation. 

For  the  message  and  testimony  that  God 
raised  up  his  servants  to  bear  among  us,  in 
our  day  and  time,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  been 
made  the  monuments  of  God's  mercy,  through 
faith  in  him  "  that  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification" — that  blessed  mes- 
sage and  testimony  which  they  bare  among 
us,  "  was  in  evidence  and  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  power"  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For 
they  came  indeed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation;  and  the  way  which  they  took 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  us  in  our  day,  was 
the  same  way  that  the  holy  apostle  Paul,  in 
his  day,  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  who 
said,  We  are  sent  of  God,  "  to  turn  people 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God."  The  holy  apostle  pro- 
posed the  end  for  which  they  were  sent,  to 
turn  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  "  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan to  the  power  of  God;  that  they  might  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance 
among  them  who  are  sanctified,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

O  friends !  this  faith  in  Christ  is  a  living 
faith:  it  is  a  "  faith  of  the  opeiation  of  God." 
God  worketh  it  in  us  by  his  own  spirit  and 
power.  There  are  many  that  pretend  to  have 
faith  in  Christ,  that  are  strangers  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  power  and  spirit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  so  do  not  know, 
neither  are  made  partakers  of  that  "  faith, 
which  worketh  by  love,  that  giveth  them  vic- 
tory over  the  world,"  and  preserveth  them, 
and  keepeth  them  out  of  the  evil  of  the 
world. 

Now,  friends,  it  is  my  desire  that  you  may 
"  turn  from  darkness  unto  light;" — that  you 
may  all  believe  in  Christ  and  walk  in  him — 
that  you  may  be  sensible  that  the  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ,"  the  dear  and  blessed  Son  of  God, 
"  cleanscth  from  all  sin,  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness, and  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spi- 
rit;" that  so  the  end  of  the  labour,  travail, 
and  testimonies  of  all  the  faithful  messen- 
gers and  servants,  whom  the  Lord  hath  raised 
up  in  this  our  day,  and  sent  "  to  turn  men 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  the  power  of  God" — 
that  their  labour  and  travail,  I  say,  may  not 
be  in  vain;  that  we  may  all  come  to  "  believe 
in  the  light ;  that  we  may  be  children  of  the 


light  and  of  the  day ;"  that  so  we  may  come 
to  walk  in  the  light.  And  then,  my  friends, 
we  shall  all  come  to  be  brought  into  an  hea- 
venly fellowship:  '<  If  we  walk  in  the  light, 
as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,  and  ihe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  dear  Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sins."  And  this  is  a  work  which  will  be  profi- 
table for  all  to  know,  seeing  "  no  unclean  thing 
shall  ever  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Friends,  our  justification  is  indeed  in,  and 
through,  and  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for 
his  sake,  not  our  own.  Any  thing  that  we 
have  done  or  can  do,  will  not  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  make  our  peace  with  God,  seeing  that 
"  we  can  do  nothing  ourselves  that  is  accept- 
able and  well  pleasing  to  God."  Therefore 
we  cannot  in  the  least,  as  hath  been  unjustly 
charged  upon  us,  disesteem,  or  put  a  light  es- 
teem on,  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
done  for  us,  in  his  own  person  without  us, 
nor  upon  what  by  his  own  power  and  spirit 
he  hath  wrought  in  our  hearts.  But  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  as  to  his 
outward  appearance,  as  he  was  God  manifest 
IN  THE  FLESH,  and  also  in  his  inward  and  spi- 
ritual appearance  in  our  souls. 

We  believe  in  him  that  hath  appeared  by 
his  light  and  grace,  and  truth  in  our  hearts; 
and  we  know  "the  effectual  working  and  ope- 
ration of  his  divine  power,  to  sanctify,  and 
cleanse  and  purify  our  souls."  And  thereby 
we  come  to  have  a  real  sense  of  the  benefit 
and  advantage  that  the  souls  of  the  children 
of  men  have,  in  and  by  the  death  and  suflTer- 
ings,  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Till  people  come  to  believe  in  his  spiritual 
appearance  by  his  light,  and  grace,  and  truth 
in  their  hearts,  and  to  receive  him,  and  en- 
tertain him,  and  let  him  have  a  place  in  their 
souls,  that  he  by  his  power  may  purge  away 
sin  and  transgression; — while  men  remain  re- 
bellious and  stubborn,  and  will  not  let  him 
in,  "  when  he  stands  and  knocks  at  the  door 
of  their  hearts,"  that  he  may  come  in  and 
sup  with  them,  and  they  with  him ; — when 
men  rebel  against  his  heavenly  light  within 
them,  and  turn  away  from  his  divine  grace 
and  holy  Spirit,  and  "turn  the  grace  of  God 
into  wantonness,  lasciviousness,"  and  run  into 
uncleanness,  drunkenness,  pride,  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  bitterness,  and  into  those  things  that 
are  abominable  and  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord; — these  men  have  no  real  advantage  or 
benefit  by  the  death  and  suflerings  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  and  the  "  satisfaction  and 
atonement  he  hath  made  for  our  sins,  by  that 
one  offering  and  sacrifice  of  himself."  And 
they  do  not  truly  know  the  blessed  end  and 
design  of  his  appearance  and  coming  into 
the  world:  "  For  ihis' purpose  was  the  Son  of 
God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil;  that  he  might  finish 
transgression  and  make  an  end  of  sin,  and 
bring  in  everlasting  rigliteousness." 

My  friends,  the  end  of  the  working  of  the 
invisible  power  and  spirit  of  Christ,  is,  that 
he  may  have  a  place  in  all  your  hearts,  and 
that  you  may  entertain  him.  For  the  Lord 
will  draw  a  line  of  judgment  upon  all  that  go 
under  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  own 


what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  without  them; 
but  will  not  receive  him,  entertain  him,  and 
believe  in  him,  as  he  doth  spiritually  appear 
and  shine  into  their  hearts,  by  bis  divine 
light,  grace,  and  spirit. 

My  friends,  remember  the  sore  judgments, 
miseries,  calamities,  and  distress,  that  came 
upon  the  Jews,  because  of  their  rejecting 
Christ  in  his  outward  appearance,  in  that  pre- 
pared body  in  which  he  came  to  do  his  Fa- 
ther's will.  They  would  not  own  him  in  hi3 
bodily  appearance,  but  rejected  him,  "  and 
set  him  at  nought.  They  crowned  him  with 
thorns,  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory." 

He  said  unto  them  :  "  Except  ye  believe 
that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins;  and 
if  ye  die  in  your  sins,  whither  I  go  you  can- 
not come."  And  thus  he  spake  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  "  O  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem !  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets<  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not !  Behold !  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate;  for  I  say  unto  you,  ye 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say, 
blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!" 

He  tells  them  of  the  calamity  and  distress 
that  should  come  upon  them  and  overtake 
them;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  because  they 
rejected  the  love  of  God,  which  in  Christ 
Jesus  was  extended  to  them,  when  he  would 
have  gathered  them,  and  brought  them  into  a 
state  of  reconciliation  and  peace  with  the 
living  God,  but  they  would  not. 

So  now,  my  friends,  in  this  day  of  Christ's 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance,  you  have 
had  the  testimonies  of  those  that  have  been 
sent  to  you  in  the  name,  and  power,  and  spi- 
rit of  the  living  God;  and  yet  many  will  not 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  receive 
him  inwardly  and  spiritually  appearing  in 
their  hearts,  nor  give  way  to  him,  nor  wait 
and  attend  upon  him,  to  do  that  work  in  them 
and  for  them,  which  they  caimot  do  for  them- 
selves. What  work  is  that?  the  work  of 
sanctification.  For  none  come  to  be  "justi- 
fied freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,"  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  Rom.  iii.  24,  "  but  they  are 
also  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  So  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know 
Christ's  power  and  spirit,  to  renew  and  sanc- 
tify oui-  souls,  and  purify  and  cleanse  us. 

When  we  come  to  believe  in  the  inward 
and  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to 
know  the  work  of  sanctification,  we  cannot 
have  a  slight  esteem  of,  nor  disbelieve  or  un- 
dervalue, what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
done  with  us,  in  his  person;  for  we  shall 
come  to  find  the  benefit,  gain,  advantage,  and 
profit  of  it,  redounding  to  our  souls,  "  through 
that  one  offering,  when  he  offered  himself^ 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  as  a  Lamb  with- 
out spot."  He  oflcred  himself  once  for  all; 
and  we  have  the  benefit  of  it,  when  we  come 
to  receive  him,  live  in  obedience  to  him,  and 
answer  his  requirings,  and  walk  in  the  spirit. 
And  then,  as  the  apostle  saith,    if  we  walk 
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in  the  spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh;  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of 
the  world ;  and  the  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever." 

Therefore  see  to  it,  you  that  make  a  pro- 
fession of  it,  see  that,  as  you  have  received 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  walk  as  he  walked, 
that  you  live  in  the  spirit,  and  walk  in  the 
spirit,  and  fulfil  not  the  lust  of  the  flesh;  that 
you  live  not  in  malice,  envy,  or  bitterness, 
and  so  grieve  the  good  spirit  of  God,  and 
bring  a  burthen  upon  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous. 

For  "The  Friend." 

PLAINJVESS. 

It  is  a  just  observation  that  the  testimony 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  believes  itself 
called  to  bear  to  simplicity  in  dress  and  ad- 
dress, does  not  arise  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  costume  worn  by  its  consistent  injem- 
bers  possesses  any  intrinsic  holiness;  nor  yet 
from  a  disposition  to  adopt  and  maintain  a 
Society  uniform.  It  is  founded  on  the  simple 
doctrine,  so  frequently  inculcated  by  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  that  simplicity  and 
plainness  become  the  Christian,  and  that  he 
is  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  world  in  any 
of  its  vain  customs. 

The  pride  of  the  human  heart  dislikes  the 
mortification  of  appearing  in  a  dress  less 
fashionable  or  showy  than  that  of  others;  its 
vanity  is  gratified  by  wearing  those  personal 
ornaments  which  are  supposed  to  set  off"  a 
fine  form  to  advantage,  or  to  conceal  a  defec- 
tive one ;  while  the  love  of  novelty  and  the 
desire  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  neighbours, 
makes  the  votaries  of  fashion  eager  to  run  af- 
ter every  mode  which  the  fickle  fancy  of  the 
dress-maker  may  invent.  Perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  never  been  in- 
volved in  the  giddy  whirl  of  fashionable  life 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anxiety,  the 
jealousy,  the  fatigue  of  body  and  vexation  of 
mind  to  which  this  prevailing  thirst  for  dress 
gives  rise;  butwe  knowthat  itconsumes  hours 
of  precious  time  before  the  toilet — sacrifices 
health,  repose,  and,  in  a  word,  almost  every 
comfort  which  a  rational  being  can  enjoy,  for 
the  attainment  of  its  purposes,  and  frequently 
involves  families  in  a  long  series  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  from  which  they  are  not  al- 
ways extricated  with  honour  or  probity. 

There  are  various  degrees  in  the  indul- 
gence of  this  evil  habit,  but  as  the  springs 
which  nourish  it  are  corrupt,  so  every  stream 
that  flows  from  it,  however  small,  must  be 
corrupt  also — the  same  fountain  cannot  send 
forth  bitter  waters  and  sweet. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  sins 
of  Israel  against  which  they  cried,  was  the 
pride  of  dress,  and  the  imitation  of  those  per- 
sonal decorations  which  were  worn  by  the 
heathen  nations.  Though  the  Jews  were 
called  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  separate  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  were  solemn- 
ly warned  against  following  after  the  customs 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  yet 


their  pride,  and  the  desire  to  be  like  others, 
induced  them  to  disregard  the  divine  com- 
mand, and  brought  upon  them  a  long  train  of 
evils  and  of  suffering.  Conformity  in  dress 
opened  the  way  for  other  and  greater  depar- 
tures, until,  in  a  little  while,  mixed  marriages 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  idola- 
trous worship  ensued. 

To  dress  for  the  sake  of  show,  or  to  gratify 
a  proud  and  vain  mind,  is  certainly  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being,  and 
more  especially  to  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian. It  bespeaks  a  littleness  and  puerility 
of  mind,  totally  incompatible  with  the  heaven- 
ly views  and  immortal  destinies  of  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.  Our  Saviour  clearly  inculcates  this 
when  he  exhorts  his  followers  to  "  take  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  ov  wherewithiil  ye  shall  be  clothed,  for 
after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek." 
"  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you?"  They 
whose  minds  are  occupied  with  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  soul's  salvalion,  and  who  live 
every  hour  with  reference  to  that  solemn  day 
when  they  must  render  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  will  find  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  decoration  of  their  persons, 
and  will  feel  themselves  conscientiously  re- 
strained from  copying  after  the  foolish  and 
ever  changing  fashions  of  the  world.  Decen- 
cy, cleanliness  and  comfort,  will  be  their  aim 
in  dress — not  a  curious  nicety  or  costliness, 
but  a  simple,  becoming  and  convenient  at- 
tire. 

It  is  scarely  necessary  to  recur  to  the  nu- 
merous exhortations  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  against  pride,  fashion,  and  expen- 
siveness  in  dress — they  must  be  familiar  to 
all  my  readers,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
short  sentence,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this 
world." 

It  will  not  be  difliicult  to  perceive  from  these 
remarks,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  plainness,  is  founded  upon  a 
solid  basis — it  is  a  testimony  against  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  human  heart,  and  against 
those  customs  which  originate  there,  whether 
they  regard  dress,  address,  or  manner  of  liv- 
ing. Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  those 
corrupt  passions,  or  proceeds  from  their  influ- 
ence, lies  within  its  scope  and  is  forbidden 
by  it.  The  early  Christians  felt  the  force  and 
importance  of  this  testimony,  and  lived  in 
conformity  to  it,  so  as  to  become  conspicuous 
for  their  plainness.  Eusebius  says,  "  iNTothing 
about  them  was  pompous,  either  in  clothes, 
diet,  or  habitations,  or  household  stuflT.  Such 
of  them  as  were  noble,  or  learned,  or  of  gen- 
tle extraction,  laid  aside  their  pride  and  all  , 
their  swelling  titles,  forgot  that  they  were  > 
better  educated  or  of  higher  birth  than  others, 
and  became  like  their  brethren.  Plaiting 
and  curling  the  hair  (then  generally  practised 
by  the  Gentile  nations)  were  things  that  both 
their  men  and  women  proscribed,  thinking 
that  labour  lost  which  was  spent  on  such  su- 
perfluities. They  were  jealous  of  their  seri- 
ous frame  of  spirit  and  careful  to  preserve  it; 
and  therefore  the  wearing  of  all  such  dresses 
as  might  serve  to  infuse  vanity  into  their 


minds,  to  foster  pride,  or  damp  their  zeal  for 
their  religion,  they  shunned  as  they  did  houses 
infected  with  tlie  plague.  They  minded  no 
such  things  as  modes  and  fashions,  nor  did 
any  new  habit  or  ornament  that  came  up,  en- 
tice them  to  imitation — decency  was  their 
rule,  and  modesty  the  standard  of  their  habit 
and  conversation." 

Similar  views  to  these  induced  our  worthy 
forefathers  to  adhere  to  their  simple  dress  and 
address,  regardless  of  the  changes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world — and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  members  of  our  Society  who  yield  to 
the  convictions  of  divine  grace  in  their  hearts, 
will  find  it  their  duty  still  to  maintain  the 
same  simple  habits. 

When  our  young  Friends  are  seeking  to  lay 
aside  the  restraints  of  theirreligious  profession, 
they  frequently  resort  to  the  argument,  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  colour  or  cut  of  a 
garment.  True,  there  is  not — neither  is  there 
any  religion  in  going  to  meeting  or  any  other 
outward  form,  abstractly  considered.  Religion, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  in  the  heart — and  if 
really  it  be  there,  it  will  show  itself  in  the  dress, 
address,  and  every  action  of  its  possessor.  It 
will  regulate  and  bring  all  these  into  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  When,  therefore,  we  see  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  plainness,  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  it  aside  and  mimic  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
religion  or  consistency,  but  the  want  of  both, 
which  leads  them  to  do  so.  I  am  not  about 
to  contend  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
religion  under  a  gay  dress — far  from  it — there 
is  much  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  differ- 
ences of  education,  though  even  with  those 
brought  up  in  gay  life,  1  believe  true  religion 
would  produce  moderation  and  simplicity; 
but  what  I  would  maintain  is,  that  in  every 
case  where  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  plainness,  depart  from  it,  as  regards  either 
dress  or  language;  pride,  vanity,  the  love  of 
world,  or  some  other  evil  passion,  must  be 
the  moving  cause.  No  one  will  contend  that 
a  humble,  self-denying,  cross-bearing  Chris- 
tian would  be  led  into  such  a  course — nor 
yet  that,  in  making  the  change,  they  are 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty;  on  the 
contrary,  the  plea  often  is,  that  as  their  con- 
duct in  other  respects  does  not  become 
their  dress,  they  must  change  this  in  order  to 
appear  more  consistent.  7'his  is  indeed  a 
fatal  mode  of  reasoning,  and  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force  and  prppriety  to  the  pallia- 
tion of  every  crime.  Better  would  it  be  to 
change  the  conduct  and  make  it  consistent  with 
the  dress,  than  to  alter  the  dress  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  a  lower  grade  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious rectitude.  This  argument  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  plain  garb  of  the  Friend, 
while  it  acknowledges  the  turpitude  of  the  mo- 
tives  which  lead  to  its  abandonment.  I  can 
speak  from  some  experience  of  the  preser- 
vation there  is  in  a  plain  dress — acts  in 
which  young  persons  would  be  ashamed  to 
engage  while  clothed  as  Friends,  they  commit 
without  hesitation  when  the  plain  attire  is 
thrown  aside;  and  to  many,  the  change  in  their 
apparel  has  proved  like  opening  a  door  to  a 
flood  of  temptation  and  vice  that  haa  almost 
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overwhelmed  them  in  ruin.  These  are  not 
chimeras  of  the  imagination,  they  are  sober 
truths — truths,  sanctioned  by  the  dear  bought 
experience  of  many. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that  this  interesting  subject  is  claiming  in- 
creased attention  among  our  young  Friends, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  many  has  become, 
of  latter  time,  much  more  consistent  with  their 
religious  profession.  I  sincerely  wish  the 
encouragement  of  these,  and  that  their  num- 
ber may  be  augmented,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  if  the  Christian  principles  of  our  Society 
are  disseminated  in  the  earth,  through  its  in- 
strumentality, and  a  light  held  up  to  those 
around  us,  it  must  be  by  the  members  more 
generally  adhering,  from  religious  conviction, 
to  our  testimonies  and  walking  answerable  to 
the  high  profession  we  are  making.  There 
are  some  observations  of  an  American  Envoy 
at  the  court  of  London,  which  read  an  im- 
pressive lesson  to  all  who  profess  to  be  Qua- 
kers. After  transacting  some  business  with  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  London 
and  being  about  to  take  his  leave,  he  said, 
"I  admire  your  Society, their  principles  con 
tain  all  of  Christianity  that  I  have  any  idea  of, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  you  are 
losing  your  badge — and  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  retain  your  principles  and  forego 
your  little  peculiarities — your  marks  of  self- 
denial  and  difference  from  the  spirit  of  the 
world — you  are  lights,  the  world  should  come 
to  you,  and  not  you  go  to  the  world — you 
may  gather  them,  but  they  will  scatter  you." 

In  a  little  work  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  1  find  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  I  would  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  readers,  as  coming  from  a 
person  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society. 
"  The  time  was  when  many  considered  it 
right  and  commendable  for  Christian  families 
to  furnish  their  dwellings  magnificently,  to 
eat  and  drink  freely,  and  in  all  respects  to 
dress  and  fare  sumptuously — but  the  time  is 
coming  when  such  a  course  of  living  must 
more  generally  be  viewed  as  improper  and 
reprehensible  for  the  people  of  God.  When 
this  change  is  fully  effected,  oh,  what  a  sav- 
ing will  there  be  of  health,  time  and  expense 
— what  an  increase  of  holiness  and  benevo- 
lent action,  and  of  glory  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  Let  every  professor  of  religion  read 
and  ponder  well  the  following  all  important 
text  in  1  Cor.  x.  31.  'Whether,  therefore, 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.""'  G. 

VALUABLE  AVOltK  EXPECTED. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Congregational 
Magazine  for  February,  that  the  late  reverend 
and  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Bridgcwa 
ter,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  directed  his 
trustees  to  lay  out  and  invest  in  the  public 
funds  the  sum  of  8,000  pounds  (j^3.5,()00)  to 
be  paid  to  some  person  or  persons  who  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  write  and  publish  a  work  on  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  creation  ;  illustrating  such  work 
hy  all  reasonable  argument.    For  the  pur- 


pose of  acquiring  the  most  able  assistance,  1 
the  late  president  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
induced  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. — 
With  their  concurrence,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  and  it  is  arrang- 
ed that  Mr.  Murray  shall  publish,  in  a  series 
of  treatises, "  TAeoZo^y  of  National  History,^' 
as  follows : 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Frame,  Sir 
Charles  Bell. 

On  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Buckland. 

The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  Condition  of  Man,  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man,  Dr.  John  Kidd, 
M.  D. 

The  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals,  Rev. 
William  Kirby. 

Chemistry  and  Meteorology,  Dr.  Prot. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Dr.  Peter 
Mark  Roget. 

Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Whedell.— iV.  Y.  Ohs. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

An  article  appeared  some  time  since  in  this 
paper,  describing  the  successive  advances 
made  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  from  the  coun- 
try of  its  birth,  beyond  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  westward  into  the  very  heart  of  Eu 
rope;  and,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks  on  its  sub 
sequent  progress  may  not  be  altogether  inap- 
propriate for  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 

This  extraordinary  disease  has  continued  to 
advance,  with  a  measured  and  silent  step 
though  its  course,  as  it  comes  within  the  pre 
cincls  of  a  greater  and  more  general  civiliza- 
tion, seems  not  to  be  characterised  by  that 
dreadful  malignity,  which  marked  its  ravages 
in  the  countries  of  the  east.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  autumn,  as  many  of  the  read- 
ers of"  The  Friend"  are  probably  aware,  this 
dreaded  scourge  appeared  on  the  north-east- 
ern coast  of  England,  and  spread  a  thrill  of 
terror  through  the  whole  nation.  Men's 
hearts  then  began  to  fail  them.  They  felt  that 
their  country  was  invaded  by  an  enemy  that 
might  attack  their  own  houses,  and  against 
whom  courage  and  patriotism  were  powerless 
A  few  days,  however,  saw  this  panic  subside, 
and  give  place  to  a  sort  of  half-whispered 
congratulation  among  the  people,  that  the  pes- 
tilence did  not  march  very  rapidly  from  place 
to  place,  nor,  after  all,  was  it  quite  so  fearful 
as  had  been  imagined.  Some  even  presumed 
to  doubt  its  existence  in  the  British  nation; 
until,  after  slumbering  for  two  months  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  during  which  time  it 
had  attacked  only  about  five  hundred  persons, 
and  destroyed  about  two  hundred,  it  suddenly 
displayed  itself  in  its  old  and  dreadful  charac- 
ter, at  Gateshead,  opposite  Newcastle,  on  the 
river  Tyne.  It  is  said  that  tbe  people  had 
kept  Christmas  with  very  great  intemperance, 
and  that  drinking  had  been  much  indulged  in. 
In  three  days,  on«s  hundred  and  forty  persons 


were  attacked  with  spasmodic  cholera,  of 
whom  more  than  fifty  died.  The  disease  con- 
tinued to  prevail  with  considerable  violence  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  subsequently  extend- 
ed into  some  parts  of  Scotland.  ,  Since  then 
it  has  visited  the  city  of  London,  where,  by 
the  7th  of  last  month,  it  had  attacked  upwards 
of  2100  individuals,  of  whom  1100  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  violence.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
made  its  appearance  recently  at  Belfast,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  city  of  Dublin; 
but  no  particulars  have  reached  us  from  either 
of  these  two  places.  It  has  very  lately,  also, 
appeared  at  Hull.  It  has  reached  Paris, 
where  it  first  appeared  about  the  26th  of  3rd 
month,  and  by  the  3rd  day  of  4th  month,  735 
cases  had  occurred  in  that  city,  of  which  458 
were  men,  and  277  women.  On  the  3rd  day 
of  its  visitation,  upwards  of  150  persons  were 
attacked,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  255  new  cases  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  One  account 
says,  that  out  of  565  cases,  there  had  been 
365  deaths.  The  volatile  spirits  of  the  French 
population  became  excited,  and  exploded  in 
riotous  disturbances. 

In  many  parts  of  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
ease, females  have  appeared  less  liable  to  its 
attacks  than  men;  and  most  accounts,  espe- 
cially from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe, 
agree  in  the  statement,  that  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  particular  class,  yet  its 
greatest  ravages  have  been  among  those  whose 
constitutions  had  become  impaired  by  pover- 
ty and  wretchedness,  or  ruined  by  intemper- 
ance and  vice.  In  Petersburgh,  where  the 
disease  prevailed  for  about  a  month,  and 
where,  in  about  two  weeks,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cases  proved  fatal,  the 
respectable  English  inhabitants,  whose  mode 
of  life  was  more  regular  than  that  of  most  of 
the  Russians,  are  said  to  have  lost  only  one 
of  their  number;  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
English  in  that  city,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons,  only  fourteen  died  of 
the  cholera.  "  It  was  not,"  says  a  letter  of 
the  physician  to  the  British  embassy,  "  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  or 
shunning  the  diseased,  that  so  many  escaped; 
for  they  were  to  be  found  at  the  bedside  of 
their  domestics,  administering  the  medicines 
with  their  own  hands."  Our  friend  Daniel 
Wheeler,  who  resides  opposite  the  city,  over 
the  river,  and  employs  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  around,  under  the  patronage  of  tbe  em- 
peror, is  said  not  to  have  lost  one  by  the 
cholera. 

Should  this  destructive  disease  be  permitted 
to  visit  our  country,  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  will  demand  the  peculiar  sympathy  of 
every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  creatures;  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
condition  will  become  to  an  especial  degree, 
a  necessary  public  virtue.  D. 

In  your  worst  estate,  hope;  in  the  best,  fear; 
and  in  all  be  circumspect. 

Palmer^s  Aphorisms. 
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For  "The  Friend.'' 

Eventful  and  Perilous  Adventuhe. 

A  work  has  recently  made  its  appearance 
in  London,  and  been  re-printed  here,  contain- 
ing much  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 
matter,  entitled,  *'  Adventures  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  including  the  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence of  Six  Years  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  &c.  by  Ross  Cox."  The 
author  was  one  of  a  company  of  adventurers 
who  sailed  from  New  York,  in  October  1811, 
on  board  the  Beaver,  bound  on  a  commercial 
enterprise,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  establishment  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  vessel  proceeding  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  reached  its 
destination  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  nearly 
seven  months.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1812, 
the  party,  consisting  of  three  proprietors,  nine 
clerks,  fifty-five  Canadians  and  twenty  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  took  their  departure  for  the 
interior.  They  proceeded  in  barges  and  light 
canoes  up  the  Columbia,  which  is  uninter- 
rupted by  rapids  for  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  and  navigable  for  one  hundred 
by  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  first  fall,  the  party  pursued  their 
journey  occasionally  on  land,  encountering 
many  difficulties  by  the  way.  Subsequently 
they  divided  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  and  fixing  trading  posts  upon  the 
banks  of  several  rivers,  tributary  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  author's  division  took  a  north- 
eastern direction,  their  destination  being  for 
the  Spokan  tribe  of  Indians.  The  country 
which  they  traversed  was,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  a  parched  brown  grass,  swarm- 
ing with  rattle-snakes.  They  suflTered  dread- 
fully from  heat  and  thirst,  it  being  the  mid- 
dle of  summer. 

On  the  17th  of  that  month,  the  author  hap- 
pened to  separate  himself  from  his  party  by 
an  odd  accident,  which  might  have  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  wanderings.  The  face  of  the 
country  having  been  much  changed  for  the 
better,  he,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  wandered 
some  distance  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet, 
and  reached  a  little  arbour  formed  by  sumac 
and  cherry  trees.  On  the  opposite  bank  was 
a  wilderness  of  crimson  paw,  honeysuckles, 


wild  roses,  and  currants;  its  resemblance  to 
a  friend's  summer  house,  in  which  he  had 
spent  many  happy  days,  brought  back  recol- 
lections of  home,  which  occupied  him  so 
pleasantly,  that  he  fell  first  into  a  reverie,  and 
next  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not 
awake  till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  "  All 
was  calm  and  silent  as  the  grave.  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot  where  we  had  breakfasted:  it 
was  vacant.  I  ran  to  the  place  where  the 
men  had  made  their  fire:  all,  all  were  gone, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  man  or  horse  appeared  in 
the  valley.  My  senses  almost  failed  me.  I 
called  out  in  vain,  in  every  direction,  until  I 
became  hoarse;  and  I  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  dreadful  truth  that  I  was 
alone  in  a  wild,  uninhabited  country,  without 
horse  or  arms,  and  destitute  of  covering!" 

What  was  our  hero  now  to  do?  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  direction  which  his  party  had 
taken,  he  set  about  examining  the  ground, 
and  was  able  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the 
horses'  feet  for  some  time;  but  he  soon  lost 
them  again  in  a  gravelly  bottom,  upon  which 
their  hoofs  made  no  impression.  He  next 
ascended  the  highest  of  the  hills,  from  which 
he  had  an  extended  view  ibr  many  miles 
around;  but  he  perceived  no  sign  of  his 
friends,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  human 
habitations.  The  night,  with  its  heavy  dew, 
was  approaching  fast:  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  season,  he  had  no  clothes  on  save  a 
gingham  shirt,  nankin  trowsers,  and  a  pair  of 
light  leather  mocasins  (gaiters)  much  worn. 
He  had  in  the  morning  taken  off  his  coat,  and 
thrown  it  over  the  back  of  one  of  the  loaded 
horses,  intending  to  put  it  on  again  in  the 
evening;  and  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  on 
awaking  in  his  arbour,  he  forgot  to  put  on 
his  hat,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 
going  back  for  it.  Finding  near  him  a  field 
of  long  grass,  he  buried  himself  in  it  for  the 
night,  and  arose  with  the  sun,  wet  to  the  skin 
from  the  dew.  He  wandered  the  whole  day 
in  a  northerly  course,  and  late  in  the  evening 
his  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  joy,  when 
he  beheld,  at  about  a  mile  distant,  two  horse- 
men galloping,  whom  he  knew  from  their 
dresses  to  be  of  his  party.  He  instantly  ran 
to  a  hillock,  and  called  out  to  them,  in  a  voice 
to  which  hunger  had  imparted  a  supernatural 
shrillness;  but  they  galloped  on!  He  then 
took  off  his  shirt,  which  he  waved  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  over  his  head,  accompanied 
by  the  most  frantic  cries;  still  they  continued 
their  course  without  perceiving  him.  He 
ran  towards  them  on  the  wings  of  despair,  but 
they  soon  were  out  of  sight,  and  he  lay  down 
quite  exhausted  upon  the  ground.  In  this 
miserable  situation,  a  new  terror  await- 
ed him  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  rattle- 


snake, which  he  heard  rustling  behind  him» 
but  he  succeeded  in  killing  it  with  a  stone> 
and  again  found  a  resting  place  for  the  night 
in  a  bed  of  long  grass.  The  next  day  be  was, 
as  before,  without  food;  his  only  nourishment 
was  water.  The  sun  blazed  so  intensely  upon 
his  naked  head,  that  he  felt  sometimes  as  if 
his  brain  were  on  fire.  He  passed  the  banks 
of  a  lake  which  abounded  with  water  fowl  and 
fish,  but,  alas  !  he  had  no  means  of  appropriat- 
ing them  to  his  own  use.  On  the  20th  he 
discovered  some  wild  cherries,  upon  which 
he  feasted  sumptuously;  but  before  he  lighted 
upon  them,  he  was  obliged  to  chew  grass  in 
order  to  appease  his  hunger.  On  the  21st,  he 
found  out  a  cavern,  which  he  resolved  to 
make  his  abode  for  the  present,  as  its  neigh- 
bourhood abounded  with  wild  cherries,  his 
plan  being  to  make  short  journeys  of  two  or 
three  days  all  round  this  spot,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  path.  His  first  excur- 
sion from  his  cavern  was  unsuccessful,  and 
he  returned  to  it  for  the  night  plunged  deep- 
er than  ever  in  the  pond  of  despair. 

"  I  collected  a  heap  of  stones  from  the  wa- 
ter side,  and  just  as  I  was  lying  down,  observ- 
ed a  wolf  emerge  from  the  opposite  cavern, 
and  thinking  it  safer  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
lest  he  should  imagine  I  was  afraid,  I  threw 
some  stones  at  him,  one  of  which  struck  him 
on  the  leg:  he  retired  yelling  into  his  den; 
and  after  waiting  some  time  in  fearful  sus- 
pense, to  see  if  he  would  re-appear,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  fell  asleep;  but, 
like  the  night  before,  it  was  broken  by  the 
same  unsocial  noise,  and,  for  upvvaids  of  two 
hours,  I  sat  up,  waiting  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion the  return  of  day  light.  The  vapours 
from  the  lake,  joined  to  the  heavy  dews,  had 
penetrated  my  frail  covering  of  gingham:  but 
as  the  sun  rose,  I  took  it  off,  and  stretched  it 
on  a  rock,  where  it  quickly  dried.  My  ex- 
cursion to  the  southward  having  proved  abor- 
tive, I  now  resolved  to  try  the  east,  and  after 
eating  my  simple  breakfast,  proceeded  in  that 
direction;  and,  on  crossing  the  two  small 
streams,  had  to  penetrate  a  country  '  full  of 
dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,"  through 
which,  owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of 
underwood,  my  progress  was  slow.  My  feet, 
too,  were  uncovered,  and,  from  the  thorns  of 
the  various  prickly  plants,  were  much  lace- 
rated, in  consequence  of  which,  on  returning 
to  my  late  bivouack,  I  was  obliged  to  shorten 
the  legs  of  my  trowsers  to  procure  bandages 
for  them.  The  wolf  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance; but  during  the  night  I  got  occa- 
sional starts  from  several  of  his  brethren  of 
the  forest. 

"  I  anticipated  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
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morning  of  the  23d,  and  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful the  two  preceding  days,  determined  to 
shape  my  course  due  north,  and,  if  possible, 
not  to  return  again  to  the  lake.  During  the 
day  I  skirted  the  wood,  and  fell  on  some  old 
tracks  which  revived  my  hopes  a  little.  The 
country  to  the  westward  was  chiefly  plains 
covered  with  parched  grass,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  by  savannahs  of  refreshing  green, 
full  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  among 
which  the  bee  and  humming  bird  banqueted. 
I  slept  this  evening  by  a  small  brook,  where 
I  collected  cherries  and  haws  enough  to 
make  a  hearty  supper.  I  was  obliged  to 
make  further  encroachments  on  the  legs  of 
my  trowsers  for  fresh  bandages  for  my  feet. 
During  the  night  I  was  serenaded  by  music 
which  did  not  resemble  '  a  concord  of  most 
sweet  sounds,'  in  which  the  gruihbling  bass 
of  the  bears  was  at  times  drowned  by  the  less 
pleasing  sharps  of  the  wolves.  I  partially 
covered  my  body  this  night  with  some  pieces 
of  pine  bark  which  I  stripped  off"  a  sapless 
tree. 

"  The  country  through  which  I  dragged  my 
tired  limbs  on  the  24th  was  thinly  wooded. 
My  course  was  north  and  north  east.  I  suf- 
fered much  for  want  of  water,  having  got, 
during  the  day,  only  two  tepid  and  nauseous 
draughts  from  stagnant  pools,  which  the  long 
drought  had  nearly  dried  up.  About  sunset, 
I  arrived  at  a  small  stream,  by  the  side  of 
whicli  I  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night. 
The  dew  fell  heavily;  but  I  was  too  much  fa- 
tigued to  go  in  quest  of  bark  to  cover  me; 
and  even  had  I  been  so  inclined,  the  howling 
of  the  wolves  would  have  deterred  me  from 
making  the  dangerous  attempt.  There  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  nursery  of  these 
animals  close  to  the  spot;  for,  between  the 
weak  shrill  cries  of  the  young,  and  the  more 
loud  and  dreadful  bowlings  of  the  old,  I  ne- 
ver expected  to  leave  the  place  alive.  I  could 
not  sleep.  My  only  weapons  of  defence 
were  a  iieap  of  stones  and  a  stick.  Ever  and 
anon  some  more  daring  than  others  approach- 
ed me.  I  presented  the  stick  at  them,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  levelling  a  gun,  upon  which  they 
retired,  vented  a  few  yells,  advanced  a  little 
farther,  and  after  surveying  me  for  some  time 
with  their  sharp  fiery  eyes,  to  which  the  par- 
tial glimpses  of  the  moon  had  imparted  ad- 
ditional ferocity,  retreated  into  the  wood.  In 
this  state  of  fearful  agitation  I  passed  the 
night;  but  as  day-light  began  to  break,  nature 
asserted  her  supremacy,  and  I  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  whicli,  to  judge  from  tlic  sun,  1 
did  not  awake  until  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th.  My  se- 
cond bandages  having  been  worn  out,  1  was 
now  obliged  to  bare  my  knees  for  fresh  ones; 
and  after  tying  them  round  my  feet,  and  tak- 
ing a  copious  draught  from  the  adjoining 
brook  for  breakfast,  1  recommenced  my  joy- 
less journey.  My  course  was  nearly  north 
north-east.  I  got  no  water  during  the  day, 
nor  any  of  the  wild  cherries.  Some  slight 
traces  of  men'.s  feet,  and  a  few  old  horse 
tracks,  occasionally  crossed  my  path:  they 
proved  that  hum.m  beings  sometimes,  at 
least,  visited  that  part  of  the  country,  and,  for 
a  moment,  served  to  cheer  my  drooping  spirits. 


"  About  dusk,  an  immense  wolf  rushed 
out  of  a  thick  copse  a  short  distance  from  the 
path-way,  planted  himself  directly  before  me 
in  a  threatening  position,  and  appeared  deter- 
mined to  dispute  my  passage.  He  was  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  me.  My  situa- 
tion was  desperate,  and  as  I  knew  that  the 
least  symptom  of  fear  would  be  the  signal 
for  attack,  I  presented  my  stick,  and  shouted 
as  loud  as  my  weak  voice  would  permit.  He 
appeared  somewhat  startled,  and  retreated  a 
few  steps,  still  keeping  his  piercing  eyes 
firmly  fixed  on  me.  I  advanced  a  little,  when 
he  commenced  howling  in  a  most  appalling 
manner;  and  supposing  his  intention  was  to 
collect  a  few  of  his  comrades  to  assist  in 
making  an  afternoon  repast  on  my  half  fam- 
ished carcass,  T  redoubled  my  cries,  until  J 
had  almost  lost  the  power  of  utterance,  at 
the  same  time  calling  out  various  names, 
thinking  I  might  make  it  appear  I  was  not 
alone.  An  old  and  a  young  lynx  ran  close 
past  me,  but  did  not  stop.  The  wolf  remain- 
ed about  fifteen  minutes  in  the  same  position; 
but  whether  my  wild  and  fearful  exclamations 
deterred  any  others  from  joining  him,  I  can- 
not say.  Finding  at  length  my  determina- 
tion not  to  flinch,  and  that  no  assistance  was 
likely  to  come,  he  retreated  into  the  wood, 
and  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  gloom." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PICTURE  or  INDIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  243.) 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  eter- 
nal part  of  the  Dherna  can  be  got  rid  of;  and 
that  is,  by  the  wife  of  the  party  that  causes 
the  Brahmin's  death,  vphether  by  poison  and 
steel,  or  by  starvation,  becoming  a  suttee, 
that  is,  burning  herself  voluntarily  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  The  anxiety 
which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Hindus  show 
to  have  all  widows  perform  that  most  barbar- 
ous rite,  to  enforce  it  as  a  duty,  and  to  en- 
courage the  performance  by  the  highest 
temptations  of  future  felicity,  which  the  most 
extravagant  fantasies  of  their  mythology  can 
hold  out,  is  a  proof  of  how  much  study  they 
devoted  to  every  means  of  degrading  the  hu- 
man mind.  '  The  wife  who  commits  herself 
to  the  flames  with  her  husband's  corpse,  shall 
equal  Aiirundhati,  and  reside  in  the  Swerga; 
accompanying  her  husband,  she  shall  reside 
as  long  in  Swerga  as  there  are  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  hairs  on  the  human  body.'  The  pro- 
mise, after  all,  is  but  a  doubtful  one,  as  the 
thirty-five  millions  of  hairs  is  rather  beyond 
the  actual  number;  but  still  the  promise  is 
artfully  put,  as  nothing  could  be  more  fascinat- 
ing fo  a  wom.m  who  had  had  any  attachment, 
than  the  prospect  of  living  with  her  husband 
in  heaven,  for  a  period  that  had  so  long  a  num- 
ber in  it.  That  she  may  make  sure  of  find- 
ing her  husband  there,  it  is  further  declared, 
that  '  As  the  snake-catcher  forcibly  draws  the 
serpent  from  his  earth,  so  she,  bearing  her 
husband  from  hell,  shall  with  him  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  heaven,  while  fourteen  Indras  reign. 
If  her  husband  had  broken  the  ties  of  grati- 
tude, or  murdered  his  friend,  or  killed  a  Brah- 
min, she  expiates  his  crime.' 


Of  the  mortifications  to  which  the  fakirs 
voluntarily  submit,  enough  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  common  books;  and  the  characters 
of  all  the  penances  are  equally  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty  and  their  absurdity.  The  de- 
scriptions in  the  books  of  the  Hindus  are  not, 
however,  to  be  taken  quite  in  a  literal  sense, 
inasmuch  as  hyperbole  and  exaggeration  are 
the  characteristics  of  Eastern  language.  Still 
there  is  quite  enough  of  truth  to  make  them 
very  revolting  to  strangers,  and  very  debasing 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
are  practised. 

"  Difficulty  and  danger  in  the  performance 
are,  indeed,  the  chief  recommendations  to  any 
religious  ceremony  with  the  Hindu. 

"  The  splendid  temples  which  are  excavat- 
ed out  of  the  rocks  at  Elephanta,  Elora,  and 
several  other  places,  have  not  much  of  sanctity 
about  them,  though  there  are  a  few  Brahmins 
at  most  of  them.  The  temples  of  the  Jains 
in  the  south  and  west  of  India,  are  of  better 
architecture. 

"  Besides  the  daily  prayers  and  other  cere- 
monies, and  the  days  of  fasting,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  year,  pilgrimages  to 
holy  places  form  a  great  part  of  the  ceremoni- 
al of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  places  of  these 
were  usually  those  that  were  most  inaccessi- 
ble; such  as  mountain  tops,  hot  springs,  cas- 
cades, caves,  the  junctions  of  rivers,  and  wild 
and  pestilent  places  by  the  sea  shore.  The 
multitudes  that  throng  to  some  of  these  places 
are  immense;  and  there  are  still  instances  of 
self-immolation,  though  they  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly,  and  probably  the  former 
accounts  were  exaggerated. 

"  Of  those  holy  places,  the  most  renowned 
is  Juggernauth,  though  it  is  mean,  filthy,  and 
desolate,  and  the  idols  are  remarkable  for 
their  ugliness.  Juggernauth,  which  means 
'  the  lord  of  the  world,'  and  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sand names  of  Vishnu,  in  the  avatar  or  mani- 
festation of  Krishna,  is  situated  on  the  sea 
coast  of  the  Cuttach  district  of  Orissa,  rather 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  south-west  of 
Calcutta.  The  gods,  on  whose  account  the 
place  is  so  sacred  and  so  much  resorted  to, 
are,  in  reality,  two  princes  of  the  Oude,  Bali 
llama  and  Krishna,  the  two  conquerers,  and 
Subhadra,  their  sister.  But  the  two  brothers 
are  identified,  Bali  Rama  with  Siva,  and 
Krishna  with  Vishnti;  and  the  sister  is  identi- 
fied with  Coli  Durga,  the  female  power  or 
energy  of  Siva.  This  practice  of  identifying 
the  divinities  with  persons  whom  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  real,  is  not  uncommon 
in  India;  but  whether  it  has  been  assumed  by 
them  when  alive,  or  imputed  to  them  after 
time  had  seasoned  their  memories,  is  not 
known.  The  gods  themselves  are,  indeed, 
only  personifications  of  the  din"erent  energies 
of  Brahm;  and  the  ministering  Brahmins, 
though  very  unwilling  and  in  all  probability  not 
very  able,  to  give  minute  details  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Juggernauth,  say  that  it  is  really  the 
invisible  Brahm  that  is  worshipped  there;  and 
that  the  idols  are  made  ugly  on  purpose  to 
frighten  men  out  of  their  sins.  The  sanc- 
tity is  very  great,  however,  as  any  Hindu 
who  eats  of  the  food  which  is  cooked  for 
the  idols,  is  absolved  of  every  sin,  even  from 
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that  most  terrible  of  all  sins,  the  killing  of 
a  cow. 

"  These  idols  are  merely  wooden  busts, 
like  a  human  head  on  the  top  of  a  pillar;  and 
they  are  very  rude,  as  well  as  very  ugly.  The 
female  deity  is  without  hands  or  arms,  but 
the  males  have  a  sort  of  arms  that  stick  for- 
ward from  their  ears;  and  upon  days  of  pro- 
cession, after  Juggernauth  has  been  seated  on 
his  car,  gilt  feet,  ears,  and  hands,  are  added 
to  him.  Siva  is  daubed  over  with  dirty  white 
paint,  Juggernauth  with  dark  blue,  and  Call 
Durga  with  yellow.  Besides  those  three  prin- 
cipal divinities,  spaces  are  allotted  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  for  any  other,  so  that  any 
Hindu  may  meet  with  the  favourite  object  of 
his  worship  at  Juggernauth.  The  lord  of  the 
world  is  very  accommodating  too;  for  though 
the  place  and  the  worship  be  especially  his, 
he  most  obligingly  allows  his  elder  brother 
Siva  to  lead  in  the  procession.  The  officiat- 
ing priests  show  their  wisdom  in  that  arrange- 
ment, as  the  worshippers  of  Siva  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Krishna.  The  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  that  resort  to  Juggernauth 
fluctuates;  being  sometimes  less  than  forty 
thousand,  and  at  other  times  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  spectacle  is  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  East  India  Company,  who 
probably  make  about  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year  by  it,  but  it  is  very  much  on  the  decline. 
Indeed  it  seems  that,  being  known  generally, 
even  by  the  Hindus,  is  a  sure  means  of  de- 
stroying the  sanctity  of  a  place;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  foolery  of  Juggernauth 
(for  it  is  at  least  a  most  egregious  piece  of 
foolery)  will  diminish  further  under  the  per- 
fect indifference  of  the  English,  than  it  did 
under  the  continued  persecution  of  the  Ma- 
homedans. 

"  These  at  first  endeavoured  to  put  down  the 
rites,  but  they  never  could  succeed,  as  the  de- 
votees carried  off  and  concealed  the  idols.  A 
tax  was  then  adopted,  which  was  continued  as 
well  by  the  Maharattas  as  the  Mahomedans, 
and  it  is  from  that  tax  that  the  British  revenue 
arises. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exhibitions 
at  the  festival  are  a  degradation  to  human  na- 
ture. Setting  aside  the  deaths  by  the  car, 
which  have  probably  always  been  more  acci- 
dental than  any  thing  else,  the  whole  is  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  The  chief  honour  of  the 
sacred  caste  consists  in  begging;  and  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  pious  by  all  the  ab- 
surdities of  voluntary  infliction.  One  lies  for 
the  whole  day  tied  neck  and  heels  with  a  pot 
of  fire  on  his  stomach;  another  takes  the  oppo- 
site ordeal,  and  lies  prone  in  a  puddle  of  mud 
and  water;  a  third  buries  himself  in  the  sand; 
a  fourth  lies  stretched  on  the  surface,  with 
his  mouth  and  eyes  crammed  full  of  the  most 
offensive  substances;  and  a  fifth  stands  the 
whole  day  on  his  head,  with  his  feet  upwards 
in  the  air.  It  is  hardly  possible  indeed  to 
imagine  an  attitude,  or  an  operation  too  ab- 
surd for  being  the  favourite  mode  by  which 
some  one  shall  demonstrate  his  sanctity,  or 
rather  show  to  what  a  low  ebb  the  human 
mind  may  be  reduced  by  superstition. 

"  The  object  of  all  this  mummery  is  beg- 
ging; and  in  addition  to  mummery,  the  whole 


arts  of  priestcraft  are  put  in  requisition,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  alms  collected  when  the 
attendance  is  great,  is  really  immense.  The 
gifts  which  are  made  by  pilgrims  are,  indeed, 
the  chief  support  of  the  town,  which  contains 
more  than  five  thousand  houses,  most  of  them 
inhabited  by  ecclesiastics  or  teachers  of  the 
mysteries  of  Juggernauth;  and  the  Rajah  of 
Khoordah,  a  neighbouring  pergunnah,  is  high 
priest  of  the  great^  temple.  When  the  pro- 
cessions are  to  take  place,  the  cars  are 
brought  in  front  of  the  temple,  those  of  Siva 
and  Juggernauth  being  forty  feet  high,  but 
very  clumsy;  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
latter  being  a  piece  of  English  broadcloth, 
the  gift  of  the  company.  The  idols  appear  to 
be  brought  out  for  execution,  rather  than 
homage,  as  the  priests  drag  them  along  by 
ropes  about  their  necks,  while  the  people  ut- 
ter the  most  discordant  yells,  and  perform  the 
most  ridiculous  and  indecent  gesticulations, 
and  the  pious  beggars  wallow  more  deeply  in 
the  mud  and  filth,  and  beastify  themselves 
with  more  unclean  substances  than  ever. 

"  When  they  are  seated  on  the  cars,  the 
rajah  proceeds  to  sweep  the  way,  and  the  peo- 
ple seize  the  ropes,  and  drag  on  to  the  coun- 
try palace.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  la- 
bour is  performed  more  for  amusement  and 
for  keeping  up  the  resort  to  a  place  which  is 
naturally  so  unproductive,  that  but  for  the 
pilgrims  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  than  for 
any  religious  love  for  it,  and  also  that  as  many 
are  drawn  to  Juggernauth  by  the  indecency 
as  by  the  sanctity.  As  a  spectacle  it  certain- 
ly displays  nothing  that  can  captivate  a  mind 
even  in  the  very  rudest  state  of  thought;  and 
that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  food 
cooked  for  the  idol  is  so  very  holy.  It  must 
be  presented  before  it  can  be  dressed;  a  small 
part  only  is  dressed;  and  as  it  pardons  every 
sin,  and  may  be  eaten  by  the  lowest  of  the 
regular  castes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
priests  of  Juggernauth  have  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  for  bringing  offerings  to  their 
temple. 

"  In  the  architecture  of  Juggernauth  there 
is  just  as  little  to  admire  as  in  the  statuary 
and  the  rites.  The  temple  is  large,  but  has 
no  claim  even  to  very  ordinary  elegance.  The 
external  part  is  a  square  inclosure,  of  a  strong 
stone  wall,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
side,  and  having  a  principal  gate  on  the  east, 
guarded  by  two  large,  but  ill  formed  griffins, 
and  the  statue  of  Hunimaun,  the  monkey 
general  of  the  two  brothers.  From  this  gate 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  terrace, 
twenty  feet  higher  than  the  entrance,  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  in  the  side.  Two 
apartments  lead  from  this  to  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  a  clumsy  tower,  having  a  base  of 
thirty  feet  square,  and  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  terrace.  The 
two  brothers  and  the  sister  occupy  this  sa- 
cred retreat;  but  as  many  of  the  other  gods 
of  the  country  as  there  may  be  room  for  are 
admitted  within  the  inclosure.  The  great 
object  of  the  priests  at  Juggernauth,  seems  to 
be  to  attract  persons  of  all  the  faiths  of  India, 
and  also  of  all  the  degrees  of  morality,  as  vice 
is  just  as  much  tolerated  as  heresy.  And  yet 
the  high  priest  of  the  place  is  a  sovereign 


prince,  and  the  whole  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  ridiculous  beggars  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, belong  to  that  class,  which,  unless  at 
such  a  place  of  alms-giving  as  Juggernauth, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  so  much 
as  allowed  to  approach.  When  holy  men  are 
allowed  to  do  these  things,  and  become  the 
more  holy  for  the  doing  of  them;  when  they 
arrogate  to  themselves  all  honour,  and  forbid 
it  to  the  rest  under  the  pain  of  damnation,  in 
more  ridiculous,  but  certainly  not  on  that  ac- 
count, less  alarming  forms  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  superstition,  we  may  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  condition  of  the  people,  or 
at  their  passiveness  under  conquest.  Of  some 
of  the  institutions  of  India,  of  which,  from  the 
names,  we  would  be  apt  to  form  much  more 
lofty  notions  than  of  such  a  place  as  Jugger- 
nauth, the  real  application  is  to  the  full  as  ri- 
diculous. Surat,  on  the  Tuptee,  was  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  India,  of  great  antiquity 
as  a  place  of  commerce,  and  it  still  contains 
between  one  and  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton-wool. 
Well,  if  the  '  merchants'  hospital'  in  a  Eu- 
ropean town  of  one  tenth  the  size  were  men- 
tioned, the  idea  with  which  one  would  be  im- 
pressed, would  be  that  of  a  school  for  the 
young,  or  an  asylum  for  the  aged.  But  the 
iBanyan  (merchant's)  hospital  of  Surat,  is  no 
such  thing.  It  is,  or  at  least  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  latest  accounts,  none  of  which  are, 
however,  very  recent,  a  receptacle  for  animals 
including  the  most  loathsome  vermin,  which 
were  nursed,  fed,  and  protected  there  with 
the  greatest  care,  while,  in  all  probability,  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  parties  were  in  a  state 
of  great  privation.  It  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply facts,  but  these  must  suffice;  and  with- 
out any  of  the  colouring  that  is  usually  thrown 
over  them,  they  do  establish  a  very  strong 
case  against  the  Hindu  faith. 

"  Nor  have  we  any  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  worship  has  been  at  any  time 
more  rational,  or  calculated  to  have  a  better 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  than 
at  present.  The  worship  of  Juggernauth  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Mahomedans,  or  to 
the  presence  of  any  conqueror  in  the  country 
of  whom  we  have  even  any  tradition,  except 
Juggernauth  and  his  brothers.  The  present 
temple  of  Juggernauth  was  finished  in  the 
year  1198,  just  four  years  after  Delhi  had 
yielded  to  the  Mahomedan  yoke,  and  they 
did  not  extend  their  power  over  any  part  of 
Orissa,  till  nearly  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards. They  did  not  even  then  conquer  the 
high  priest  of  Juggernauth,  who  remained  in- 
dependent among  his  rocks,  his  bamboo  jun- 
gles, and  his  pestilent  atmosphere,  until  he 
yielded  to  the  British,  in  1804. 

"  The  cave  temples  in  the  west  of  peninsu- 
lar India,  form  a  sort  of  anomaly  among  their 
religious  edifices;  and  would,  were  it  not 
that  the  idols  are  decidedly  Hindu,  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  they  had  been  constructed  by 
a  strange  people,  perhaps,  from  Egypt.  Esti- 
mating  them  by  the  mere  labour  that  their 
excavation  must  have  cost,  they  are  entitled 
to  rank  among  great  works;  and  some  of  the 
carvings  upon  them  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  taste.    Those  cave  temples  are  mostly 
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confined  to  a  small  district;  the  isles  of  Ele- 
phanta  and  Salsette  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay, and  Elora  and  Carli,  above  the  ghauts, 
in  the  province  of  Arungabad. 

"  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  splendid  is  at 
Elephanta,  though  the  excavations  in  some  of 
the  other  places  are  more  numerous.  They 
partly  belong  to  the  Budhists,  and  partly  to 
the  Brahmins;  with  the  latter  Siva  is  the  fa- 
vourite; as,  though  the  great  idol  at  Elephan- 
ta contains  all  the  three  manifestations  of 
Brahm,  Siva  is  most  frequently  repeated,  and 
he  appears  with  the  symbols  of  his  leading  at- 
tributes— the  serpent  as  eternal,  the  skull  as 
the  destroyer,  and  the  infant  as  the  repro- 
ducer. 

"  Laborious  as  the  excavation  of  those 
caves  must,  however,  have  been,  they  have  no 
sanctity,  and  hardly  any  legend  but  their  im- 
aginary date;  so  that  by  whomsoever  they  may 
have  been  constructed,  the  work  must  have 
been  one  of  mere  local  ostentation;  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  general  religion  of 
the  country.  The  rude  tower,  the  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  lumbering  cars  at  Juggernauth, 
are  much  more  consistent  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Brahmins;  and  they  conspire  with  that 
ritual  in  constraining  one  to  believe  that 
either  the  system  had  been  the  natural  state 
of  men  in  a  very  rude  age,  or  that  it  had  been 
artfully  intended  to  keep  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  most  grovelling  state." 

Account  of  a  Hurricane  in  Nwth  America. 
By  J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  L.  4-  En. 

Various  portions  of  our  country  have,  at 
different  periods,  suffered  severely  from  the 
influence  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  some  of 
which  have  been  known  to  traverse  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  leave  such  deep  impressions  in  their  wake 
as  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Having  wit- 
nessed one  of  these  awful  phenomena  in  all 
its  grandeur,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  it. 

I  had  left  the  village  of  Shawaney,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  return  from 
Henderson,  which  is  also  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  beautiful  stream.  Tiie 
weather  was  pleasant,  and,  I  thought,  not 
warmer  than  usual  at  that  season.  My  horse 
was  jogging  quietly  along,  and  my  thoughts 
were,  for  once,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  entirely  engaged  in  commercial  specula- 
tions. \  had  forded  Highland  creek,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  entering  a  tract  of  bottom-land 
or  valley  that  lay  between  it  and  Canoe  creek, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  remarked  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  A  hazy 
thickness  had  overspread  the  country,  and  I 
for  some  time  expected  an  cartliquake,  but 
my  horse  exhibited  no  propensity  to  stop,  and 
prepare  for  such  an  occuncnce.  I  had  near- 
ly arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  valley,  when  I 
thought  fit  to  stop  near  a  brook,  and  dis- 
mounted to  quench  the  thirst  whi<;h  had  come 
upon  mc. 

I  was  loaning  on  my  knees,  with  my  lips 
about  to  touch  the  water,  when,  from  my 
proximity  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  distant  mur- 
muring sound  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  1 
drank,  however,  and  as  I  rose  on  my  feet, 


looked  towards  the  south-west,  where  I  ob- 
served a  yellowish  oval  spot,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  Little  time 
was  left  me  for  consideration,  as  the  next  mo- 
ment a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate  the 
taller  trees,  ft  increased  to  an  unexpected 
height,  and  already  the  smaller  branches  and 
twigs  were  seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion towards  the  ground.  Two  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  whole  forest  be- 
fore me  was  in  fearful  motion.  Here  and 
there  were  one  tree  pressed  against  another, 
a  creaking  noise  was  produced  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  the  violent  gusts  which  some- 
times sweep  over  the  country.  Turning  in- 
stinctively toward  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  blew,  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, that  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest  bent 
their  lofty  heads  for  a  while,  and,  unable  to 
stand  against  the  blast,  were  falling  into 
pieces.  First  the  branches  were  broken  off 
with  a  crackling  noise,  then  went  the  upper 
parts  of  the  massy  trunks,  and,  in  many  places, 
whole  trees  of  gigantic  size  were  falling  en- 
tire to  the  ground.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  storm,  that,  before  I  could  think 
of  taking  measures  to  insure  my  safety,  the 
hurricane  was  passing  opposite  to  the  place 
where  I  stood.  Never  can  I  forget  the  scene 
which  at  that  moment  presented  itself.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  were  seen  moving  in  the 
strangest  manner,  in  the  central  current  of 
the  tempest,  which  carried  along  with  it  a 
mingled  mass  of  twigs  and  foliage  that  com- 
pletely obscured  the  view.  Some  of  the 
largest  trees  were  seen  bending  and  writhing 
under  the  gale;  others  suddenly  snapped 
across ;  and  many,  after  a  momentary  resist- 
ance, fell  uprooted  to  the  earth.  The  mass 
of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  that  mov- 
ed through  the  air,  was  whirled  onward  like  a 
cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on  passing,  disclosed 
a  wide  space  filled  with  fallen  trees,  naked 
stumps,  and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which 
marked  the  path  of  the  tempest.  This  space 
was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and, 
to  my  imagination,  resembled  the  dried  up 
bed  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  thousands  of 
planters  and  sawyers,  strewed  in  the  sand,  and 
inclined  in  various  degrees.  The  horrible 
noise  resembled  that  of  the  great  cataracts  of 
Niagara,  and  as  it  howled  along  in  the  track 
of  the  desolating  tempest,  produced  a  feeling 
in  my  mind  which  it  were  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was 
now  over,  although  millions  of  twigs  and 
small  branches  that  had  been  brought  from  a 
great  distance  were  seen  following  the  blast, 
as  if  drawn  onwards  by  some  mysterious 
power.  They  even  floated  in  the  air  for 
some  hours  after,  as  if  supported  by  the  thick 
mass  of  dust  that  rose  high  above  the  ground. 
'I'he  sky  had  now  a  greenish  lurid  hue,  and 
an  e.xtrcmcly  disagreeable  sulphureous  odour 
was  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  1  waited  in 
amazement,  iiaving  sustained  no  material  in- 
jury, until  nature  at  length  resumed  her  wont- 
ed aspect.  For  some  moments  I  felt  unde- 
termined whether  I  should  return  to  Morgan- 
town,  or  attempt  to  force  my  way  through  the 
wrecks  of  the  tempest.    My  business,  how- 


ever, being  of  an  urgent  nature,  I  ventured 
into  the  path  of  the  storm,  and,  after  encoun- 
tering innumerable  diflliculties,  succeeded  in 
crossing  it.  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my  horse 
by  the  bridle,  to  enable  him  to  leap  over  the 
fallen  trees,  whilst  I  scrambled  over  or  under 
them  in  the  best  way  I  could,  at  times  so 
hemmed  in  by  the  broken  tops  and  tangled 
branches  as  almost  to  become  desperate.  On 
arriving  at  my  house  I  gave  an  account  of 
what  I  had  seen,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was 
told  that  there  had  been  very  little  wind  in 
the  neighbourhood;  although  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  many  branches  and  twigs  had 
fallen  in  a  manner  which  excited  great  sur- 
prise. 

Many  wondrous  accounts  of  the  devasta- 
ting effects  of  this  hurricane  were  circulated 
in  the  country  after  its  occurrence.  Some 
log-houses,  we  were  told,  had  been  overturn- 
ed, and  their  inmates  destroyed.  One  per- 
son informed  me  that  a  wire  sifter  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  gust  to  a  distance  of  many 
miles;  another  had  found  a  cow  lodged  in  the 
fork  of  a  large  half-broken  tree.  But  as  I 
am  disposed  to  relate  only  what  T  have  myself 
seen,  I  shall  not  lead  you  into  the  region  of 
romance,  but  shall  content  myself  with  say- 
ing that  much  damage  was  done  by  this  aw- 
ful visitation.  The  valley  is  yet  a  desolate 
place,  overgrown  with  briars  and  bushes 
thickly  entangled  amidst  the  tops  and  trunks 
of  the  fallen  trees,  and  is  the  resort  of  ra- 
venous animals,  to  which  they  betake  them- 
selves when  pursued  by  man,  or  after  they 
have  committed  their  depredations  on  the 
farms  of  the  surrounding  districts.  I  have 
crossed  the  path  of  the  storm  at  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  wit- 
nessed its  fury;  and,  again,  four  hundred 
miles  farther  off,  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Last- 
ly, I  observed  traces  of  its  ravages  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  connected  with  the 
Great  Pine  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  three 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  place  last  men- 
tioned. In  all  these  different  parts  it  ap- 
peared to  me  not  to  have  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Board  to  the 

UNION  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Presented  at  a  Quarterhj  meeting,  held  in  the 
Franklin  Institute,  April  16,  1832. 
Although  the  time  specified  by  the  consti- 
tution for  receiving  a  report  from  the  execu- 
tive board,  lias  not  yet  arrived;  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  tiie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
institution,  struggling  in  its  infancy  with  un- 
foreseen difficulties,  and  called  upon  to  act  as 
almoner  for  the  public,  in  a  manner  not  at  first 
contemplated;  make  it  desirable  that  the  mem- 
bers generally  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by 
the  board,  the  efforts  made  to  meet  the  ex- 
igency of  the  case,  and  the  degree  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  labour  of  the  visitors. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  board,  after  its  organization, 
was  the  printing  and  ciiculating  the  address, 
constitution  of  the  society,  and  regulations 
for  visitors;  in  order  that  the  public  generally 
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might  be  put  in  possession  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  views  entertained  by  the  society,  and 
the  plan  of  operation  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
instituted;  twenty-five  hundred  copies  were  ac- 
cordingly struck  off,  and  distributed  through- 
out the  city  and  liberties.  The  board,  at  an 
early  period,  by  a  committee  authorized  to 
confer  with  the  ladies'  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, divided  the  city,  Northern  Liberties,  and 
Southwark,  into  districts,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  originally  contemplated.  The  city 
proper  is  divided  into  twelve,  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Southwark  into  four  districts 
each.  These  districts  have  been  respectively 
subdivided  into  numerous  small  sections.  The 
operations  of  the  society,  being  subsequently 
extended  into  Moyamensing,  that  township 
now  constitutes  one  district,  and  is  likewise 
subdivided  into  small  sections. 

In  order  to  bring  the  scheme  of  the  asso- 
ciation more  immediately  before  the  public, 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  enlist  as  visitors  in  the  different 
districts;  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  at  which, 
invitation  having  been  given,  several  of  the 
members  of  the  ladies'  branch  attended;  that 
those  persons  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the 
Union  Benevolent  Association,  be  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of 
the  month.  The  meeting  was  accordingly 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  ladies, 
for  whom  it  was  principally  designed.  A 
meeting  for  a  similar  purpose  was  likewise 
held  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  the  commis- 
sioners' hall,  Southwark,  to  which  the  ladies 
of  that  district  were  particularly  invited;  the 
result  of  this  meeting  was  also  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  various  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  different  executive  committees, 
in  order  to  develop  the  peculiar  system  which 
characterizes  the  society,  and  to  secure  for 
it  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of  the  com- 
munity; suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  eligible 
opportunity,  as  it  occurred,  has  been  embrac- 
ed, and  in  every  instance,  when  fully  under- 
stood, the  plan  has  met  with  approbation  and 
encouragement. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  ladies' 
branch  accompanies  this,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  how  assiduously  they  have  prosecuted 
their  benevolent  work,  and  how  deeply  the 
association  is  indebted  to  the  members  com- 
posing that  branch,  who,  by  their  unwearied 
labours,  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  already  been  attained. 

The  society  has  heretofore  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  which  rendered  it 
expedient  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens, on  the  7th  of  January  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  funds  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  whose  suffer- 
ings were  at  that  time  unusually  severe.  The 
result  of  the  appeal  which  was  then  made  to 
the  public,  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  this  board, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  11th  of 
January,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  raised  by  the  citizens.  From  that 
report  it  will  be  seen,  that  especial  care  has 


been  taken,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
citizens  who  composed  the  meeting  of  the 
7th  of  January  should  be  fully  complied  with, 
and  the  pledge  then  given  faithfully  redeem- 
ed. The  board  has  scrupulously  guarded 
against  appropriating  any  part  of  this  fund, 
towards  any  other  object  than  that  for  which 
it  was  subscribed. 

The  entire  suppression  of  street  begging, 
by  which  means  many  live  upon  the  public, 
the  only  cause  of  whose  poverty  is  either  in- 
dolence or  vice,  is  a  result  ardently  desired 
by  the  society;  and  an  attempt  to  attain  it  was 
made  during  the  past  winter,  by  soliciting 
house-keepers  to  withhold  all  aid  from  com- 
mon paupers,  and  to  give  their  broken  vict- 
uals to  persons  employed  by  the  society  to 
collect  it.  The  provision  thus  obtained,  be- 
ing placed  at  depots  conveniently  situated; 
those  persons  who  were  found  by  the  visitors 
to  be  in  want,  and  deserving,  were  allowed  to 
draw  a  supply,  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
necessities.  Under  the  existing  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  deemed  best  to  close  these  deposi- 
tories at  the  conclusion  of  last  month.  The 
subject  is  one  which  is  attended  with  difficul- 
ties, and  demands  patient  experiment. 

The  board  has  been  aware  that  in  order  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  system  of  visitation,  and 
of  inspection  into  the  habits  and  resources  of 
the  poor;  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  servi- 
ces of  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  afford 
prompt  assistance  when  called  upon  by  the 
lady  visitors  of  the  different  sections;  as  well 
as  carefully  to  attend  to  all  such  cases  as  pro- 
perly claim  their  exclusive  attention.  The 
subject  was  early  given  in  charge  to  a  large 
committee,  who  have  made  some  progress  in 
procuring  the  services  of  suitable  persons;  but 
owing  to  the  number  of  subjects,  which  in 
the  organization  of  such  an  institution  as  this, 
necessarily  present  themselves  for  immediate 
attention;  this  has  not  yet  received  the  full 
share  which  its  importance  demands,  and 
which  will  hereafter  be  given  to  it. 

No  sooner  did  the  visitors  commence  their 
labours,  than  it  became  obvious,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  office  of  reference,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  qualified  agent,  were  indis- 
pensably requisite.  A  suitable  person  has 
been  accordingly  selected,  who,  it  is  expect- 
ed, will  shortly  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  at  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  constant  complaints  which  are  made 
by  the  industrious  poor,  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  experience  in  procuring  work  that 
will  yield  them  adequate  means  of  support; 
have  induced  the  board  to  take  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  a  committee  now 
stands  appointed,  charged  with  its  investiga- 
tion, and  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of 
the  managers  of  the  ladies'  branch,  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  poor  can  obtain  more 
permanent  and  lucrative  employment. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  cannot  but  ex- 
press their  conviction,  that  experience  will 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  society  is  founded;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  its  plan  of  operation  is  carried  in- 
to practice,  it  will  be  found  competent  to  ef- 
fect the  object  for  which  the  association  was 


formed,  and  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  its  members.  They  would 
therefore  earnestly  impress  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitors,  the  necessity  of  unrelax- 
ed  exertions,  in  order  to  awaken  within  the 
minds  of  those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  public  charity  for  the  relief  of  their 
wants,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  honest  inde- 
pendence; and  to  point  out  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  best 
means  for  increasing  and  husbanding  their  re- 
sources. The  distribution  of  the  public  alms, 
confided  to  the  visitors  during  the  past  win- 
ter, although  altogether  an  adventitious  duty, 
has,  we  trust,  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed,  gained  the  confidence 
of  both  those  who  gave  and  those  who  re- 
ceived; and  we  hope  that  the  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  which  has  been  created  in 
the  minds  of  those,  who  constitute  the  class 
which  we  desire  to  benefit,  may  be  cherished 
and  increased  by  the  conviction  that  the  per- 
tinent advice,  and  kind  assistance  of  the  visit- 
ors, are  of  far  more  permanent  value  to  per- 
sons in  their  situation  than  the  gift  of  either 
food  or  clothing. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

TuoMAS  C.  James,  President. 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  April  16,  1832. 

To  the  foregoing,  in  Hazard's  Register,  from 
which  we  copy,  is  appended,  "  Report  of  the 
managers  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion."' 

"  A  principal  object,"  say  they,  "  with  the 
visitors  is  to  ascertain  the  employment  to 
which  the  poor  have  been  trained,  or  which  in 
their  actual  condition  they  can  pursue,  with 
mostadvantageto  themselves.  This  information 
is  essential  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect, 
what  the  board  deem  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  association,  viz.  to  make  the  re- 
sources of  the  poor  available  to  the  supply  of 
their  necessities."  After  some,  further  pre- 
liminary and  very  judicious  remarks,  the  re- 
port proceeds  to  a  minute  detail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  visitors  throughout  the  twen- 
ty-one districts,  and  their  subdivisions  of  more 
than  two  hundred  sections,  wherein  much 
highly  interesting  and  important  information 
is  developed.  Most  of  this,  on  account  of  its 
length,  we  omit,  but  the  following  paragraph 
in  relation  to  district  No.  12,  (from  Spruce  to 
South,  and  from  Schuylkill  Sixth  to  Schuyl- 
kill) must  not  be  passed  by. 

"  The  visitors  of  this  district  found  a  large 
number  of  children  living  in  idleness  and  ig- 
norance. They  endeavoured  to  place  them 
in  public  schools.  Their  remote  situation 
was  an  objection;  the  schools  were  also  so 
crowded,  that  they  could  not  be  admitted. 
Feeling  for  the  destitution  of  these  children, 
and  assured  that  any  influence  over  their  pa- 
rents was  to  be  gained  through  them,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  control- 
lers of  public  schools,  for  some  provision  for 
this  district.  Owing  to  recent  arrangements, 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  the  visitors  were  in- 
formed that  nothing  could  be  done  this  year. 
Here  a  question  arose, — shall  we  wait  another 
year,  and  allow  these  children  to  make  twelve 
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months'  progress  in  ignorance  and  vice,  or  shall 
we  open  a  school,  and  under  Providence,  trust 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Friends  of  education, 
for  its  support  ?  Tiie  question  was  soon  de- 
cided: and  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, between  80  and  100  children  are  collect- 
ed together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
The  little  meeting-house  belonging  to  the  Bap- 
tist church  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brantley,  has  been  gratuitously  granted  for 
the  use  of  the  school, — a  stove  and  fuel  has 
been  given.  The  school  is  entirely  under  the 
management  of  three  visitors,  to  whom  it  owes 
its  existence." 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: — 
"  By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  2669 
families  have  been  visited — 1,068  families  re- 
lieved— 61  adults  employed — 28  adults  placed 
at  school — 50  children  placed  in  respectable 
families,  at  trades,  or  sent  to  sea — 501  enter- 
ed at  schools,  and  106  individuals  have  depo- 
sited in  the  Fuel  Saving  Society.  This  is  a 
very  imperfect  statement  of  labour  performed. 
The  reports,  (as  it  has  doubtless  been  observ- 
ed) are  by  no  means  complete — and  yet  per- 
haps they  are  as  much  so  as  they  could  be  in 
so  early  a  stage  of  the  society.  In  some  in- 
stances, whole  districts  have  not  reported  on 
many  important  items,  and  in  every  district, 
whole  sections  have  made  no  reports.  The 
Board  are  aware  that  the  number  of  families 
relieved,  may  lead  some  to  suppose  we  have 
departed  from  the  leading  principles  of  the  as- 
sociation. Not  so — we  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  steadily  in  view,  but  this  society 
commenced  its  operations  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  severe  winter.  Your  visitors  have  to 
deal  with  a  people  who  are  accustomed  to  de- 
mand  alms  as  their  right.  This  can  be  clearly 
proved — let  one  fact  suffice.  A  visitor  said  to 
a  parent  who  had  asked  for  aid,  but  who  kept 
an  idle  family  about  him,  that  so  long  as  he  re- 
fused to  have  his  children  put  at  places  of  em- 
ployment, she  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He 
replied,  that  she  was  obliged  to  aid  him:  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  do  it.  By  withholdin^?l\te»; 
however,  convinced  him,  that  her  ideas  of  ciuty 
did  not  coincide  exactly  with  his.  The  Board 
consider  the  efforts  of  the  visitors  during  the 
approaching  summer  as  all  important  to  the 
society.  There  is  a  dependence  upon  public 
charily,  among  many  of  our  poor,  which  has 
well  nigh  destroyed  all  noble  and  virtuous  feel- 
ing, and  almost  closed  every  avenue  through 
which  incentives  to  industry  might  be  present- 
ed. But  there  is,  humanly  speaking,  an  amount 
of  power,  in  the  plan  of  local  effort,  which 
your  association  has  adopted;  which,  if  per- 
severed in,  will  prove  that,  by  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  advice,  attention,  civility,  and  good 
will,  conveyed  through  the  tenements  of  tiie 
poor  by  persons  a  little  more  elevated  in  situ- 
ation than  themselves;  the  long  dormant  spirit 
of  independence  may  be  revived,  and  the  stur- 
dy beggar,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
on  these  means,  become  the  industrious  citi- 
zen. At  least,  the  rising  generation  may  be 
rescued  from  degradation.  Your  visitors  have 
generally  been  well  received,  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  advice  has  already  resulted  in  a 
visible  improvement;  with  but  few  exceptions, 
they  have  also  met  with  the  cordial  co-opera- 


tion of  the  residents  of  their  districts,  whom 
they  have  endeavoured  to  interest  in  the  plan. 
The  subject  of  provision  rooms  has  claimed 
attention  in  several  of  the  districts.  Frag- 
ments from  the  tables  of  those  who  were  wil- 
ling to  have  them  so  disposed  of,  have  been 
collected  and  taken  to  the  rooms,  where  the 
poor  who  are  recommended  by  their  visitors, 
have  had  the  privilege  of  calling  for  them. 
Upwards  of  300  families,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  supplied  in  this  way.  A  fact  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Board,  which  is  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration*  and  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted without  further  comment.  A  number 
of  poor  coloured  people  living  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  in  a  particular  part  of  our 
city,  are  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  ine- 
briation. Their  occupation  is  begging  cold 
victuals,  which  they  sell  to  the  poor  in  their  vi- 
cinity at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  dish.  No 
sooner  is  the  stock  of  cold  provisions  exhaust- 
ed, than  the  pence  are  converted  into  whiskey, 
and  these  poor  degraded  beings  continue  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary again  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  the  means 
of  their  destruction.  This  business  is  not 
confined  to  one  particular  part  of  our  city. 
Such  facts  as  these  may  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  sixteen  tippling  shops  in  one  square. 

The  subject  of  employment  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Board.  Many  of  the  poor 
pass  their  winter  months  in  almost  entire  idle- 
ness, and  the  plea  that  they  cannot  get  work 
will  be  plausibly  urged,  not  only  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  it,  but  by  the  lowest  class  of 
poor  who  make  it  their  screen  for  idleness  and 
dependence.  Until  employment  can  be  offer- 
ed, and  facilities  furnished  for  disposing  of  the 
work  of  the  poor,  our  system  of  operations, 
will  not,  we  think,  be  complete.  The  sum  of 
^200  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
of  managers,  for  the  use  of  the  city  proper, 
on  the  4th  day  of  February  last.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  was  divided  between 
the  12  districts  of  the  city  proper.  Accord- 
ing to  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  the  remaining  eighty  was  apppor- 
tioned  to  the  Northern  Liberties,  Southwark, 
and  Moyamensing. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  in  all  our  works 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  has  thus  far  succeeded  our  efforts  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

ELIZA  P.  S.  JONES, 
Secretary  of  Ladies'  Branch  of  Union 
Benevolent  Association. 

April  lOth,  1832. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Fourth  month 
last,  Elizabeth  Jones,  Jr.  of  a  lingering  illness. 

Our  departed  friend  was  remarkably  qualified  for 
the  task  of  instructing  others.  To  her,  the  scliool 
room,  and  the  labour  connected  with  it,  was  a  spring 
of  happiness  that  seldom  failed.  She  loved  I  he  chil- 
dren committed  to  her  care,  observing  once  that  she 
felt  more  at  home, — more  pleasure  with  her  lovely 
flock  around  her,  tlian  in  any  other  situation. 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  she  took  a  severe  cold  from 
a  visit  paid  through  the  snow  to  a  sick  friend  in  in- 
digent circumstances.  Her  right  side  became  affect- 
ed, and  continued  at  times  to  give  her  pain  until  her 
decease.    She  still,  however,  continued  her  school, 


and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  nineteen 
years  in  which  she  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  she 
was  not  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  to 
the  duties  of  her  station  more  than  two  weeks. 

Previous  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1831,  she  had 
twice  raised  blood,  and  at  that  opportunity  she  took 
a  cold,  which  settled  in  a  cough.  It  had  been  her  in- 
tention in  the  following  Seventh  month  to  relinquish 
her  school,  but  in  the  Sixth  month,  through  increas- 
ed weakness,  she  was  obliged  to  bring  it  to  a  prema- 
ture conclusion.  Apprehensive  she  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  an  individual  parting  with  her  scholars, 
at  her  particular  desire,  not  one  of  them  came  to  bid 
her  farewell,  although  there  was  much  sorrow  and 
excitement  of  feeling  among  them.  During  the  en- 
suing fall  she  was  enabled  to  get  out  again,  and  at- 
tended meeting  several  times;  but  on  winter  setting 
in,  she  observed  that  her  days  of  going  to  meeting 
were  now  over,  and  hoped  the  privilege  she  once  en- 
joyed would  be  rightly  prized  by  her.  She  was  now 
rapidly  declining;  and  none  seemed  to  observe  it 
more  sensibly  than  herself.  At  seasons,  deep  con- 
flict of  mind  washer  portion;  but  as  she  became  more 
and  more  earnestly  engaged  in  seeking  the  Lord,  she 
was  enabled,  in  great  V-utnility  of  soul,  to  speak  her 
Maker's  praise,  who  in  his  own  time  enabled  her  to 
realise  the  blessing  of  faith  in  the  all  sufficiency  of  a 
crucified  Saviour.  In  the  early  part  of  last  Second 
month,  she  ruptured  another  blood  vessel,  after  which 
she  was  wholly  confined  to  her  chamber.  She  was 
now,  in  the  prospect  of  a  lingering  illness,  often  en- 
gaged in  aspirations  to  the  Source  of  all  strength,  for 
support  under  all  she  might  have  to  pass  through. 
Divine  goodness  saw  meet  to  spare  her  much  acute 
suffering,  and  gratitude  and  thankfulness  were  often 
raised  in  her  heart  on  this  account.  She  often  ex- 
pressed to  this  effect,  "  Oh,  the  danger  of  forgetting 
in  my  weak  state  the  innumerable  blessings  with 
which  I  am  surrounded!  Oh!  may  I  ever  be  able  to 
praise  adorable  mercy  for  this  favour  granted  to  such 
a  poor  worthless  creature  as  I  am."  She  frequently 
desired  those  about  her  to  sit  down  in  reverent 
silence  before  Him,  who  seeth  our  secret  thoughts. 
Then  she  would,  in  much  brokenness  of  spirit,  tell 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,  and  direct  them 
to  the  sweet  consolations  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ;  and  in  thus  opening  her  experience  of 
the  Lord's  goodness  and  mercy,  she  was  at  times 
strengthened  to  give  her  friends  the  assurance  that 
her  peace  was  made,  and  she  in  perfect  acquiescence 
to  the  divine  will,  whether  life  or  death.  She  re- 
marked  to  a  near  relative,  "  Oh!  my  dear — the  effi. 
cacy  of  prayer,  it  is  a  precious  balm  to  the  poor  toss, 
ed  soul — thou  wilt  always  find  it  so,  as  I  have:  be 
frequent  in  thy  aspirations  after  good, — and  seek  a 
higher  inheritance  than  this  world  can  bestow."  A 
few  days  previous  to  her  decease,  she  desired  some 
of  her  near  relatives  to  draw  near  to  her  bed;  when, 
after  a  foiv  minutes'  pause,  she  addressed  them— com- 
mending them  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Preserver  of 
men,  who  in  his  infinite  mercy  will  lead  us  in  the 
way  we  should  go,  if  we  are  rightly  concerned  to 
come  under  his  care  and  guidance;  adding,  "We 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  He  hath  blessed  us  in 
basket  and  in  store;  basket  after  basket  has  been 
handed  us  by  his  providential  care,  and  the  prayer  of 
my  soul  is  that  a  right  use  may  be  made  of  the  bless, 
ing."  Her  voice  fell  from  weakness,  but  the  follow- 
ing aspirations  were  distinguished,  "  May  the  Lord 
bless  us  as  a  family — may  he  bless  us  individually — 
and  may  he  bless  me,  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  am 
on  the  brink  of  an  awful  eternity!  Mayest  thou,  O 
blessed  Saviour!  be  with  me  in  the  hour  of  deep  dis- 
tress, when  the  world  is  fading  from  my  view;  sanc- 
tify and  ])urify  me  for  an  admittance  into  thy  blessed 
kingdom.''  Her  voice  was  lost,  but  her  lips  moved — 
and  her  soul  was  in  prayer.  An  hour  or  two  before 
her  departure,  she  aroused  from  a  sweet  slumber,  and 
said,  "  bless  the  Lord  for  that  little  rest."  She  called 
her  mother  and  sister  to  the  bed  side,  and  after  lying 
still  a  few  minutes,  she  raised  her  hand  twice,  as 
bidding  them  farewell — turned  on  her  right  side,  and 
was  at  rest. 

He  that  loves  God,  thinks  himself  blest  in  the  op- 
portunities of  doing  work,  as  well  as  receiving  wages. 

Art  of  Contentmtnt. 
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Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  PuBLIC  PrEACHING. 
(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  hy  Wil- 
liam Pern — at  Wheeler  street,  April  13, 
1694. 

Therefore,  see  to  it  how  the  work  goes  on, 
the  work  of  redemption  and  salvation.  Do 
you  feel  yourselves  near  to  the  Lord?  Do 
you  find  yourselves  to  have  more  power  over 
your  souls?  Do  you  know  yourselves  ad- 
vanced in  the  work  of  God  ?  Are  you  come 
to  die  daily  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Lord  ?  For,  as  you  die  daily,  you  live  that 
life  which  you  "  live  in  the  flesh,  by  the  faith 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  who 
hath  redeemed  you  from  all  iniquity,  and  call- 
ed you  to  glory  and  virtue." 

Consider,  how  doth  the  work  go  on  ?  Con- 
sider, the  Lord  Jesus  came  in  our  natures,  be- 
fore he  Cometh  into  our  hearts.  Now,  "  Christ 
Jesus  within  us  is  the  hope  of  glory;  and  the 
mystery  that  was  hid  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions is  now  revealed  in  us:  Christ  is  now 
come,"  not  only  in  our  natures  but  into  our 
hearts,  into  our  inward  man;  and  all  those  at 
the  door  of  whose  hearts  he  had  knocked,  if 
they  have  opened  to  him  and  received  him,  he 
hath  come  to  sup  with  them,  and  he  hath  given 
them  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion; and  they  have  come  into  divine  fellow- 
ship with  him.  And  so  they  have  eaten  his 
flesh,  and  drunk  his  blood,  and  fed  upon  that 
bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven;  and  all 
that  open  the  door  and  let  him  in,  they  come 
to  eat  of  this  bread,  and  they  come  to  see  him 
that  is  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,"  and  the 
light  of  the  world;  and  they  walk  in  his  light. 

This  is  an  ancient  testimony.  When  you 
were  first  turned  to  the  light  of  Christ,  it  was 
not  a  natural  but  a  divine  light  that  you  were 
turned  to,  the  light  of  Jesus  manifesting  him- 
self in  us:  in  this  light  you  received  him,  and 
I  desire  to  know  what  you  have  tasted;  what 
further  joy  is  there?  what  more  excellent  ob- 
ject, what  more  excellent  mark  than  this — 
than  the  light  of  the  nations  that  we  are  come 
to  walk  in  ? 

Here  is  divinity;  here  is  that  which  was 
before  the  world  began:  here  is  made  known 
the  divine  nature.  It  is  testified  here  that  you 
might  be  partakers  of  it — that  you  might  be 
a  "  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people;  that  you  should 
show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." 
See  how  this  work  advanceth  in  every  one  of 
you,  that  you  may  be  faitliful  and  improve 
your  talents — that  you  may  be  able  to  give  up 
your  accouut  to  the  Lord  "  with  joy,  and  not 
with  grief."  When  you  shall  hear  a  voice  say- 
ing: Come,  come  away;  there  is  no  more 
time;  the  glass  is  run — then  how  joyfully  wilt 
thou  hear  that  voice,  if  thou  hast  not  been 
idle,  but  working  out  thy  salvation,  and  an- 
swering the  call  of  God,  and  adoring  him  for 
his  love  to  thy  immortal  soul;  if  thou  art  not, 
like  "  Martha,  cumbered  about  many  things;" 
but  mindest  "  the  one  thing  needful,  that  good 


part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
thee."  If  you  thus  work  out  your  salvation, 
it  will  be  said  unto  you:  "  Well  done" — not, 
well  taught — not,  well  disputed — but,  "  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  you 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

My  friends,  time  goes  apace,  and  we  are 
wearing  off,  and,  in  a  little  while,  we  shall  be 
here  no  more;  time  will  be  gone,  and  the  day 
of  your  visitation  quickly  over:  the  thought 
and  consideration  of  this  hath  affected  me 
many  a  time.  Look,  friends,  that  you  be  all 
travelling  on  in  your  heavenly  journey  as  a 
faithful  people — and  that  the  work  of  your 
salvation  is  carrying  on — and  that  Christ  is  a 
Redeemer  to  you — and  that  he  doth  deliver 
you  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  bond- 
age of  corruption.  Art  thou  free?  who  hath 
made  thee  free?  If  the  truth  hath  made  thee 
free — if  the  Son  of  God  "  hath  made  thee 
free,  then  art  thou  free  indeed." 

If  thou  art  made  free,  thy  knowledge  will 
be  accompanied  with  experience,  and  not  no- 
tions only:  you  want  not  notions,  but  pos- 
session of  inward  freedom  and  liberty.  Doth 
your  knowledge  of  truth  make  you  free  from 
sin?  O  the  tumblings  and  tossing  that  thy 
soul  was  in  !  O  the  covenant  making,  and  the 
covenant  breaking !  there  was  no  peace,  no 
rest,  because  you  were  fallen,  and  because 
you  did  not  know  dominion  and  victory  over 
sin,  which  is  only  by  the  life  and  spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  which  will  lead  you  into  the 
path  of  obedience.  Then  you  will  know 
that  in  "  Christ  there  is  life,  and  this  life  is 
the  light  of  men;  and  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not."  You  have  life  only  in  Christ,  and  you 
have  it  in  him  as  in  the  fountain.  This  you 
must  know,  that  you  may  be  delivered  from 
sin.  By  this  saving  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  believing  in  him,  the  all-sutiicient  Sa- 
viour, you  will  come  to  reign  as  kings  and 
priests,  and  "  sit  with  him  in  heavenly 
places."  This  will  bring  "  to  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-born,  which 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling, that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel." 

"  Whatsoever  your  hand  finds  you  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  your  might;  and  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Live 
as  those  that  are  concerned  for  heaven  and 
eternity.  Be  faithful  and  diligent  in  your 
generation,  that  you  may  be  rich  towards 
God,  rich  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  peace 
with  God.  These  are  heavenly  treasures, 
"  which  moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal"  from  you. 
Walk  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  in  the 
paths  of  judgment;  that  you  may  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life. 

My  friends,  that  which  should  exercise 
your  minds,  and  which  all  should  have  an  eye 
unto,  is  this,  that  your  hearts  be  fixed  upon 
God,  and  "  your  affections  set  upon  things 
above;  that  walking  in  the  spirit  you  may  be 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  as  the  children  of 


God,  and  heirs  of  God,  to  the  inheritance 
above,  where  you  shall  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord." 

Friends,  this  is  my  exhortation  to  you,  that 
you  will  keep  near  to  the  Lord,  and  live  un- 
der his  guidance  and  government,  and  rely 
upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation;  and  live  in 
the  light,  as  becomes  children  of  light.  Trust 
to  nothing  that  will  fail  you  in  the  day  of 
your  dissolution,  for  then  you  will  be  under 
an  everlasting  disappointment.  See  that  it 
be  a  true  foundation  that  you  build  upon,  and 
see  what  it  is  that  you  build  upon  it;  that  it 
be  not  hay  and  stubble  that  cannot  stand  the 
fire.  Build  upon  a  right  foundation,  the  eter- 
nal word  of  God;  and  build  right  things  upon 
it — that  you  may  be  always  under  the  gui- 
dance, and  power,  and  government  of  the 
blessed  spirit  of  the  living  God — that  the  ex- 
ercise and  desire  of  your  hearts  be  towards 
the  enjoyment  of  his  living  presence,  of  his 
pure  power,  and  quickening  spirit. 

This  is  a  building  which  will  abide  the  fire. 
This  is  a  building  upon  a  right  foundation. 
What  is  that  ?  The  light  of  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Avho  is  the  light  of  the 
world.  Here  is  tha  right  foundation;  let  us 
be  found  in  him,  and  keep  close  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  This 
is  the  way  to  be  preserved. 

Part  of  the  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

Blessed  Father  of  mercies  !  deliver  us  from 
this  present  evil  world,  and  the  corruptions 
and  pollutions  that  are  in  it.  Let  us  not  live 
as  the  children  of  this  world,  as  those  that 
are  of  it;  but  as  those  that  are  hastening  out 
of  it,  to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God;  and 
help  us  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  redeemed  us  from  all  iniquity;  not 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
but  with  his  own  precious  blood,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  that 
we  might  live  to  him  that  died  for  us,  and  be 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation. 

O !  let  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  de- 
liver us  from  that  roaring  lion  of  hell  that 
goes  about  seeking  to  devour  us.  Make  it 
our  delight,  O  God!  to  do  thy  will;  and  let 
thy  law  be  written  in  our  hearts,  that,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing,  we  may  seek 
for  honour,  glory,  immortality,  and  eternal 
life;  and  that,  while  we  are  engaged  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  we  may  take  unto  us  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  and  resist  the  devil, 
and  overcome  the  world;  and  be  more  than 
conquerors  through  Christ  who  hath  loved 
us;  that,  having  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
we  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

A  new  kind  of  buck-wheat  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  Germany.  It  was  found  in 
use  amongst  the  Italian  peasantry,  by  the 
name  of  Le  hie  (Vltalie  Sauvage.  This  sort  of 
wheat  suffers  less  from  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  more  productive,  and  yields 
a  whiter  meal,  and  a  more  savoury  grain  than 
the  common  buck-wheat. 
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At  thejai^t  annual  meeting  of  the"  Contribu- 
tors to  Friends'  Asylum,  for  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,"  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  contributions  and  donations, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  that  institution.  The 
debt  now  owing  by  the  Asylum,  oa- which  in- 
terest is  payable,  amounts  to  ^9,500;  and  it 
has  become  necessary  to  replace  the  wooden 
fences  around  the  patients'  yards,  which  are 
in  a  state  of  decay,  by  more  permanent  en- 
closures of  brick  or  stone.  The-safe  keeping 
of  the  afflicted  inmates  of  the  hoyse  renders 
this  a  measure  of  the  first  necessity.  Consi- 
derable repairs  must  also  be  made  to  the  roofs 
of  the  centre  building  and  wings.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  determined  the  contributors 
to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  institution  from 
its  load  of  debt,  and  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
improvements  now  mentioned. 

Before  a  call  is  made  upon  Friends,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state,  thatfthe  receipts  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  past  year,  and  in  many  former 
years,  have  defrayed  all  the  current  expenses 
of  the  institution,  and  at  no  former  period  has 
it  been  more  prosperous  than  at  the  present 
time;  yet,  with  the  increased  number  of  pa- 
tients, increased  and  more  liberal  expenditures 
have  become  necessary;  and  the  greatest  eco- 
nomy on  the  part  of  the  managers  will  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  defray  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  institution.  The  number  of 
poor  patients  recommended  by  contributors, 
and  maintained  at  the  lowest  rate  of  board, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  is  increasing.  The  bene- 
fits which  the  Asylum  has  conferred,  and  is 
still  bestowing  in  a  continually  widening  cir- 
cle upon  the  members  of  our  Society — bene- 
fits most  especially  conferred  upon  those  who 
are  sufferers  under  one  of  the  most  afflicting 
calamities  to  which  man  is  incident,  are  too 
manifest  to  require  that  they  sliould  be  en- 
forced. It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  this 
institution  has,  from  its  origin,  been  fostered 
with  unusual  solicitude,  that  it  has  been  libe- 
rally founded  and  sustained,  and  lhat  tiie  same 
interest  and  feeling  wliich  have  heretofore 
been  exercised,  will,  if  again  called  into  ac- 
tion, relieve  the  institution  from  debt,  and 
place  it  in  a  situation  that  will  enable  the  ma- 
nagers to  effect  many  improvements  in  the 
conduct  of  the  house,  of  great  importance  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  institution.  It  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  desired  that  the  agents  of  Month- 
ly Meetings  would  solicit  aid  towards  this  ob- 
ject, within  their  respective  spheres.  Dona- 
tions from  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings 
will  be  acceptable,  and  may  be  forwarded  to 
George  Vaux,  Treasurer  of  the  institution. 

A  fevr  years  since,  the  contributors  adopted 
a  mode  of  obtaining  aid  to  the  funds  of  the 
Asylum  by  annuities,  wliicli,  although  not  much 
known  amongst  us,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
Friends  in  England.  Any  Friend  on  paying 
any  sum  of  money  to  the  treasurer  for  the  use 


of  the  institution,  will  receive  an  interest  of 
6  per  cent  thereen,  to  be  paid  annually  during 
the  life  of  the  annuitant,  at  whose  decease  the 
interest  money  ceases,  and  the  principal  re- 
mains the  property  of  the  Asylum.  This  mode 
has  been  found  convenient  to  such  as  are  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  designs  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  do  not  wish  to  make  any  consi- 
derable donation  during  their  life  time. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  late  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  contributors  to  solicit  dona- 
tions, &c.,  consists  of  the  following  persons, 
some  of  whom  will  shortly  wait  upon  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  for  such  subscriptions  to  the 
funds  of  the  Asylum  as  they  may  be  willing  to 
make,  viz: — 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Joseph  Trotter,  Bartholemew 
Wistar,  John  Richardson,  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  Thomas  Bacon,  Stephen  P.  Morris, 
Charles  Williams,  Samuel  P.  Morris,  Ed- 
ward Bettle,  Philadelphia. 

John  Evans,  Evesham,  N.  Jersey; 

Clayton  Newbold,  Upper  Springfield,  N.  J.; 

Caspar  Wistar,  Salem,  N.  Jersey; 

Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa.; 

James  Moon,  Bucks  county,  Pa.; 

Isaiah  Kirk,  Chester  county,  Pa.; 

Edvirard  B.  Temple,  do.  do. 

William  Baily,  do.  do. 


We  are  indebted  to  an  unknown  correspon- 
dent for  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  present  situation  of  the  school  for  colour- 
ed, infants,  in  this  city.  We  cannot  deem  this 
subject  one  of  merely  local  interest,  the  whole 
American  public  are  deeply  concerned  in  its 
success.  No  class  of  our  fellow  beings  are 
so  frequently  the  objects  of  obloquy  as  well 
as  of  oppression,  as  the  African  race— degrad- 
ed because  they  are  oppressed;  it  is  in  some 
quarters  the  fashionable  doctrine,  that  they 
are  to  be  oppressed,  because  they  are  degrad- 
ed. And  thus  the  injustice  which  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  vice  and  misery  is  to 
be  perpetuated,  and  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge are  to  be  for  ever  barred  against  those 
whose  vices  are  the  acknowledged  results  of 
involuntary  ignorance.  We  have  occasion 
to  know,  that,  absurd  as  such  sentiments  are, 
they  are  not  without  their  advocates  even  in 
the  free  states;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  appeals 
strongly  to  the  feelings  of  every  enlightened 
mind,  that  the  school  for  coloured  infants  in 
this  city,  has  been  strongly  opposed  on  this 
ground,  and  the  managers  have  with  great  dif- 
ficulty been  able  to  sustain  it  against  the  cur- 
rent of  prejudice,  which  has  assailed  them. 
It  is  evident  that  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  co- 
loured population,  this  is  one  of  the  places  in 
which  the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  this 
the  class  of  persons  upon  whom  the  experi- 
ment may  be  fairly  tried.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  slavery  can 
be  compatible  with  supineness  or  indifference 
on  this  subject.  We  marvel  that  the  holders 
of  slaves  can  so  long  continue  to  be  the 
authors  of  so  much  injustice.  VVe  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  public  sentiment, 
and  already  anticipate  with  delight  the  time 
when  slavery  shall  no  longer  contaminate  our 
moral  atmosphere.    It  is  right  that  we  cherish 


such  feelings.  But  have  we  done  what  is  in 
our  power  towards  removing  this  great  nation- 
al sin  ?  Have  we  devoted  our  time  and  money 
to  the  improvement  of  those  victims  of  op- 
pression, who  have  taken  refuge  among  our- 
selves ?  We  call  upon  the  slave  holder  to  sa- 
crifice his  pecuniary  interests  upon  the  altar 
of  justice.  It  is  well  that  we  sustain  by  our 
voices  the  cause  of  morality.  But  what  sa- 
crifices are  we  making,  and  what  is  it  in  our 
power  to  make,  to  sustain  this  sacred  cause  ? 
We  declaim  against  the  cruelty  which  refuses 
to  admit  the  slave  to  a  participation  in  the 
greatest  of  outward  blessings — the  knowledge 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  have  reason. 
But  are  we  not  surrounded  by  those  who  are 
equally  deprived  of  this  blessing,  and  is  it  not 
in  our  power  in  part  to  remedy  the  evil  ? 
These  are  serious  considerations,  which  should 
have  place  with  us  all.  They  will  not  lessen 
our  zeal  against  slavery,  but  while  they  in- 
crease our  charity  for  our  southern  brethren, 
they  may  serve  to  encourage  us  to  more  libe- 
ral and  persevering  efforts  to  show  them  that 
ours  is  no  fruitless  zeal,  and  that  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  persons  of  colour  is  no 
hopeless  undertaking.  We  are  aware  that 
this  effort  has  long  been  made,  and  success- 
fully by  several  associations;  but  we  know  of 
but  one  other  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  under  as  favourable  circumstances 
as  in  the  school  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  remarks.  To  the  members  of  our 
own  Society  especially,  whose  interest  in  these 
unfortunate  people  has  never  faltered  since 
our  fathers  set  the  great  example  of  emancipa- 
tion, we  appeal  for  that  aid  which  has  now 
become  essential  to  the  continuance  of  this  ef- 
fort. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  that  another 

communication  nearly  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
one  referred  to,  came  to  hand  after  that  was  in 
type.  It  did  not  appear  expedient  to  insert 
both. 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  E.  Spohn, 
212,  Race  street;  Sarah  Wistar,  377,  Market 
street;  Sarah  Yarnall,  357,  Market  street. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Infant  School  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  on  Second  day,  the  21st  inst. 
at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  pupils  of  the 
Coloured  School  alone,  will  be  examined. 


The  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and 
vicinity,  of  the  information  contained  in  the  portion 
of  our  present  number,  devoted  to  the  "  Union  Bene- 
volent Association,"  will  be  a  sufficient  justification 
for  its  insertion.  It  also  possesses  a  more  general  in- 
terest, as  the  application  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  association  in  founded,  may  he  extended  to  other 
large  towns.  The  short  period  of  its  existence  con- 
sidered, and  the  consequent  imperfection  in  arrange- 
ments, which  experience  only  can  remedy,  the 
amount  of  good  already  effected  is  surprising,  and 
reilects  great  credit  upon  the  zeal  and  industry  of  both 
managers  and  visitors.  From  the  results  which  al- 
ready have  been  presented,  a  reasonable  ground  of 
expectation  is  alTorded,  that  the  laudable  purposes 
for  which  the  association  was  instituted  will  be  at- 
tained beyond  any  previous  attempt — that  mendicity 
will  be  nearly  banished  from  our  streets,  pauperism 
diminished,  industry,  economy  and  forecast  among 
the  indigent — consequently  their  prosperity  and  com- 
fort— essentially  promoted. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  visit  of  Tyerman 
and  Bennet  to  the  South  Seas,  &c.  an  inter- 
esting extract  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
"  The  Friend,"  which  has  induced  me  to  look 
farther  into  the  book;  and  as  it  contains  a 
very  copious  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  now  beginning  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  I  have  thought  a  few  additional 
notes  drawn  from  it  might  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
work.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  1819, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  began 
to  discern  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  to  destroy 
their  numerous  idols.  But  for  several  years 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  further 
progress  in  a  knowledge  of  true  religion. 
When  Tyerman  and  Bennet  visited  them  in 
1822,  they  were  still  little  removed  from  the 
state  of  pagans,  though  many  of  them  were  de- 
sirous of  becoming  Christians;  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  translation 
of  the  simple  Journal,  or  Diary,  of  a  Tahitian 
convert,  named  Auna,  who,  from  being  a  gross 
idolater,  appears  to  have  assumed  the  solemn 
station  of  a  Christian  minister;  and  in  that 
character  to  have  accompanied  the  authors  of 
this  work,  from  the  Society  Islands,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  his  brethren  of  the  same  language 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  May  12. — We  found  a  great  many  chiefs 
and  people  collected  together  to  welcome  us 
from  the  ship.  I  asked  Teaumotu,  '  Whose 
is  this  house  ?'  to  which  he  answered,  '  It  is 
mine.'  I  said,  '  Let  us  go  in  and  worship.' 
He  answered,  '  Yes,  let  us  go  and  pray  there.' 
He  and  his  wife,  Kekuaiaia,  accompanied  us, 
and  so  did  Ranui  Opiia,  and  several  more,  till 
the  house  was  filled.  I  read  a  portion  of  the 
Tahitian  gospel  by  Matthew,  and  then  pray- 
ed to  Jehovah  to  bless  them  with  his  salva- 
tion. Many  gathered  around  us,  and  we 
taught  them  letters  from  the  Hawaiian  Spel- 
ling-book." 

"May  26.  Hawaii.  (Lord's  Day).  The 
captain  of  our  ship,  having  lost  his  watch,  ap- 
plied to  Kaahumanu,  and  it  was  found  out  to 
have  been  stolen  by  some  of  her  people.  So 


she  ordered  one  to  be  put  in  irons  on  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  the  thief,  and  sent  all  the 
rest  to  seek  for  it.  We  had  public  worship, 
but  it  was  amidst  very  much  confusion. 
The  man  in  chains  made  a  great  noise,  and 
those  that  were  seekingthe  watch  made  almost 
as  much.  At  noon  it  was  brought  back,  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  the  man  who  stole  it  to  some 
persons  living  here.  The  man  in  confine- 
ment was  released,  and  the  watch  was  restored 
to  the  captain." 

"  May  30.  We  removed  to  Puhonua  and 
Vairutu.  The  people  of  the  land  were  glad 
to  see  us.  One  of  them  brought  us  some 
paintain-leaves,  for  which  he  had  to  swim 
across  the  river.  He  afterwards  helped  us  to 
put  up  our  temporary  habitation.  I  talked  to 
the  neighbours,  as  opportunity  offered,  about 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Many  of  them 
said,  '  What  you  tell  us  is  very  good ;  and, 
when  our  king  turns  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  follow  him.' 

"  June  1.  The  chiefs  were  employed  in 
preparing  a  large  house  for  their  visitors.  I 
was  walking  about  among  them  most  of  the 
day,  telling  them  what  good  things  God  had 
done  for  our  islands.*  With  ihis  they  seem- 
ed to  be  delighted. 

"  June  4.  Kaahumanu  having  commanded 
some  of  her  people  to  go  for  the  idol  of  'J'ame- 
hameha,  namely,  Teraipakoa,  it  was  brought 
to-day,  with  nine  smaller  idols,  and  they  were 
all  publicly  burnt.  My  heart  rejoiced  in  be- 
holding them  in  the  midst  of  the  flames." 

"  June  20.  To-day  the  chiefs  brought  four 
hundred  baked  dogs,  and  of  cloth,  mats,  and 
other  articles,  four  thousand.  The  feasting 
continued  with  terrible  confusion  all  day  long. 
Forty-one  men  danced  in  four  rows  ;  behind 
them  were  thirty-one  musicians  beating  time 
on  the  sticks,  besides  five  great  drums.  The 
people  drank  very  much  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 
They  often  brought  us  some,  and  entreated 
us  to  taste,  but  we  always  refused,  saying — 
'  Once  we  were  as  fond  of  it  as  you  are,  but 
now  we  know  it  to  be  a  bad  thing,  and  there- 
fore do  not  wish  to  drink  it,  and  we  advise 
you  to  let  it  alone  also.'  But  this  was  said  in 
vain. 

"  June  21.  Kuakini,  the  governor,  has  pre- 
sented to  his  visitors  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dogs,  fifty-eight  calabashes  of  poi,  three 
feathered  cloaks,  and  two  canoes. 

"June  23.  (Lord's  day.)  The  chiefs  were 
all  gone  to  sport  in  the  surf  this  morning.  At 
noon  they  returned,  and  then  we  had  public 
worship.  I  read  a  chapter  in  one  of  the 
Gospels,  and  afterwards  prayed  with  them. 
Aore,  Kuakini,  and  several  others  attended. 
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Many  more  came  to  our  family  worship  in  the 
evening. 

"  June  26.  Early  this  morning  Kuakini's 
men,  who  had  been  sent  on  board  of  all  the 
vessels  to  search  for  idols,  returned.  The 
chief  man  then  ordered  his  people  to  make  a 
large  fire,  and  he  himself  set  to  work  to  help 
them.  So  he  and  his  people  burnt  one  hun- 
dred and  two  idols  on  the  spot.  Then  I 
thought  of  what  I  had  witnessed  in  Tahiti  and 
Moorea,  when  our  idols  were  thrown  into  the 
flames,  particularly  those  that  were  consumed 
at  Papetoai  and  Patii ;  and  with  my  heart  I 
praised  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  that  I  now 
saw  these  people  following  our  example. 

"  Taumaurii  and  Kuakini  talked  a  great 
deal  with  me  this  day  about  our  destruction 
of  the  idols  at  Tahiti,  and  seemed  vei-y  glad 
indeed  that  they  had  burnt  theirs,  though  not 
all  yet,  for  the  people,  they  said,  had  hid 
some  among  the  rocks." 

Let  us  now  mark  the  progress  made  in 
eight  years,  by  comparing  the  foregoing  with 
the  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1830,  as  set  forth  in  a  note  by  the  American 
editor  of  this  Journal  ;  and  may  we  not  re- 
joice in  the  opening  dawn  of  that  glorious 
day,  when  lands  long  polluted  by  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen,  and  flowing  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices,  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  in- 
cense shall  be  offered  a  pure  offering? 

"  The  language  of  the  islands  had  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  in  a  form  so  precise, 
that  five  vowels  and  seven  consonants,  or 
twelve  letters  in  the  whole,  represent  all  the 
sounds  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  na- 
tive tongue.  And  as  each  of  these  letters  has 
a  fixed  and  certain  sound,  the  art  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing  the  language  is  made  far 
easier  than  it  is  with  us.  About  50,000  peo- 
ple, or  one  third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  brought  into  schools,  and  one  half  of 
these  had  been  taught  to  read.  Many  were 
able  to  write,  and  some  of  the  natives  were 
versed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  arith- 
metic. The  schools  were  about  nine  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  were  instructed  by  as 
many  native  teachers.  The  historical  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  selections  from 
the  Old,  and  summaries  of  Christian  docrines 
and  duties,  had  been  printed  in  the  native 
language,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
thousands  of  the  people.  The  amount  of 
printing  performed  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
and  chiefly  at  the  mission  press  in  the  islands, 
was  13,632,800  pages.  And  such  was  the 
demand  for  books,  that  if  the  common  people 
had  only  money  to  pay  for  them,  the  press 
would  support  itself. 

"  Rihoriho  died  in  London  in  the  summer 
of  1824.    Since  that  event,  the  principal  au- 
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thority  of  the  islands  has  been  exercised  by 
pious  chieftains;  indeed,  nriost  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  are  now  members  of  the  visible 
church  of  Christ.  The  government  of  the 
islands  has  adopted  the  moral  law  of  God, 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  purport,  as  the  basis 
of  its  own  future  administration,  and  the 
Christian  religion  is  professedly  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  Special  laws  have  been  enact- 
ed, and  are  enforced,  against  murder,  theft, 
licentiousness,  retailing  ardent  spirits,  Sab- 
bath breaking,  and  gambling  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian law  of  marriage  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  Commodious  houses  for  public  worship 
have  been  erected  by  the  principal  chiefs,  in 
the  places  of  their  residence,  and  when  there 
is  preaching,  these  chiefs  regularly  and  seri- 
ously attend.  In  the  island  of  Maui,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  house  for  public  worship  in  every 
considerable  village,  from  one  end  of  that 
populous  island  to  the  other.  Those  erected 
at  the  several  missionary  stations,  are  large. 
That  at  Lahaina  is  built  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  ninety-eight  feet  long  and  sixty-two 
broad,  and,  having  galleries,  it  will  seat  three 
thousand  people  after  the  native  manner.  It 
is  the  most  substantial  and  noble  structure  in 
Polynesia.  The  others  are  thatched  buildings. 
The  church  at  Honolulu,  erected  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
long,  and  sixty-three  broad,  and  admits  four 
thousand  five  hundred  persons.  Another 
at  Waiahea,  in  Hawaii,  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  long,  and  sixty-eight  broad  ; 
and  a  fourth  at  Kailua,  in  the  same  island, 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and 
seventy-eight  broad.  The  congregations  on 
the  Sabbath,  at  the  places  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries reside,  vary  from  one  to  four  thou- 
sand hearers,  and  are  universally  characterised 
by  order,  stillness,  and  strict  attention  to  the 
preaching.  The  congregation  at  Honolulu, 
in  Oahu,  for  nine  months,  averaged  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  on  Sabbath 
morning,  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  on  Wednesday  evening.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  islanders  give 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  truly 
pious. 

"  In  the  district  of  Honolulu  a  thousand  na- 
tives have  associated  on  the  principle  of  entire 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. And  in  that  same  district  and  two 
others,  with  a  united  population  of  pcrha])s 
40,000,  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  iiavc 
formed  themselves  into  societies  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  and  keeping  of  God's  holy 
law,  and  require  uninipeaciiablc  morals  as  a 
condition  of  membersiiip  in  their  several  fra- 
ternities. 

"All  these  are  believed  to  be  facts;  and  they 
are  traceable  wholly  to  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  in 
those  islands. 

"  The  nation  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
however,  is  only  beginning  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  the  social  state.  The  elements 
of  individual  improvement  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  national  order  and  prosperity, 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  former  and  present  condition  and 


character  of  the  nation,  as  such,  is  great,  in 
almost  every  respect.  Yet  few  have  done 
more  than  merely  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
knowledge.  Three-fourths  of  those,  who  are 
capable  of  learning  to  read,  have  yet  to  ac- 
quire the  art.  Copies  of  the  books,  compos- 
ed in  the  language,  have  been  so  multiplied 
by  the  press,  that  every  reader  and  learner 
has  been  supplied  with  one  or  more,  and  the 
matter  they  contain  is  selected  with  great 
judgment;  but  those  works,  the  number  of 
which  is  twenty-two,  contain  but  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  pages,  16mo.,  when 
reckoned  in  a  continuous  series.  Salvation, 
through  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  thousands,  and  many  have 
fled  and  are  fleeing  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope 
set  before  them ;  but  how  few  are  their  helps, 
compared  with  those  which  we  have,  and 
which  they  ought  to  possess  !  The  mission- 
aries now  on  the  islands,  are  able  to  preach 
the  gospel  statedly  to  no  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  people.  Other  missionaries,  how- 
ever, are  on  the  way  to  them  from  this  favour- 
ed country,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel  will,  ere  long, 
be  universally  enjoyed  by  the  natives,  not 
only  of  those  islands,  but  also  of  many  other 
groups,  in  the  vast  Pacific." 

For  "The  Frieud." 

Eventful  and  Perilous  Adventure. 

(Concluded  from  page  250.) 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
fast,  when  I  came  to  a  verdant  spot,  surround- 
ed by  small  trees  and  full  of  rushes,  which 
induced  me  to  hope  for  water ;  but  after 
searching  for  some  time,  I  was  still  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  A  shallow  lake  or  pond 
had  been  there,  which  the  long  drought  and 
heat  had  dried  up.  I  then  pulled  a  quantity 
of  the  ruslies,  and  spread  them  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  stone,  which  I  intended  for  my  pillow  ; 
but  as  I  was  about  throwing  myself  down,  a 
rattlesnake,  coiled,  with  the  head  erect,  and 
the  forked  tongue  extended  in  a  frightful  state 
of  oscillation,  caught  my  eye  immediately  un- 
der the  stone.  I  instantly  retreated  a  short 
distance  ;  but  assuming  fresh  courage,  soon 
despatched  it  with  my  stick.  On  examining 
the  spot  more  minutely,  a  large  cluster  of  them 
appeared  under  the  stone,  the  whole  of  which 
I  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  This  was  hardly 
accomplished,  when  upwards  of  a  dozen  snakes 
of  different  descriptions,  dark  brown,  blue,  and 
green,  made  their  appearance:  they  were 
much  quicker  in  their  movements  than  their 
rnttle-tailcd  brethren  ;  and  I  could  only  kill  a 
few  of  them. 

"  'J'his  was  a  peculiarly  soul-trying  moment. 
I  had  tasted  no  fruit  since  the  morning  before, 
and  after  a  painful  day's  march  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  could  not  procure  a  drop  of  water  to 
allay  my  feverish  thirst.  I  was  surrounded  by 
a  murderous  brood  of  serpents,  and  ferocious 
beasts  of  prey,  and  without  even  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  when  such  misery  might  have 
a  probable  termination.  I  might  truly  say 
with  the  royal  Psalmist,  that  '  the  snares  of 
death  compassed  me  round  about.' 

"  Having  collected  a  fresh  supply  of  rushes, 
whicii  I  spread  some  distance  from  the  spot 


where  I  massacred  the  reptiles,  I  threw  my- 
self on  them,  and  was  permitted,  through  di- 
vine goodness,  to  enjoy  a  night  of  undisturbed 
repose. 

"  I  arose  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  consi- 
derably refi  eshed,  and  took  a  northerly  course, 
occasionally  diverging  a  little  to  the  east.  Se- 
veral times  during  the  day  I  was  induced  to 
leave  the  path  by  the  appearance  of  rushes, 
which  I  imagined  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes; 
but  on  reaching  them,  my  faint  hopes  vanish- 
ed :  there  was  no  water,  and  I  in  vain  essayed 
to  extract  a  little  moisture  from  them.  Prick- 
ly thorns  and  small  sharp  stones  added  greatly 
to  the  pain  of  my  tortured  feet,  and  obliged 
me  to  make  further  encroachments  on  my  ne- 
ther garments  for  fresh  bandages.  The  want 
of  water  now  rendered  me  extremely  weak 
and  feverish  ;  and  I  had  nearly  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  relief,  when,  about  half  past  four  or 
five  o'clock,  the  old  pathway  turned  from  the 
prairie  grounds  into  a  thickly  wooded  country, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  through  which  I  had 
not  advanced  half  a  mile,  when  I  heard  a  noise 
resembling  a  waterfall,  to  which  I  hastened 
my  tottering  stP[)s,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
delighted  at  arriving  on  the  banks  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  rivulet,  which  forced  its  way  with 
great  rapidity  over  some  large  stones  that  ob- 
structed the  channel. 

"  After  offering  up  a  short  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  providential  supply,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  water,  forgetful  of  the  extreme 
state  of  exhaustion  to  which  I  was  reduced  :  it 
had  nearly  proved  fatal,  for  my  weak  frame 
could  not  withstand  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  forced  me  down  a  short  distance, 
until  I  caught  the  bough  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  by  means  of  which  I  regained  the  shore. 
Here  were  plenty  of  hips  and  cherries,  on 
which,  with  the  water,  1  made  a  most  delicious 
repast.  On  looking  about  for  a  place  to  sleep, 
I  observed  lying  on  the  ground  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  pine,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  lightning.  I  retreated  into  the  cavity  ; 
and  having  covered  myself  completely  with 
large  pieces  of  loose  bark,  quickly  fell  asleep." 

Here,  doubtless,  thought  he,  the  most  per- 
fect safety  was  to  be  obtained,  for  who  could 
think  of  disputing  with  hini  the  possession  of 
a  hollow  tree  ?  He  was  scarcely  asleep  two 
hours,  however,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
growling  of  a  bear,  which  lie  found  leaning 
over  him  with  his  snout,  evidently  considering 
of  the  most  eflectual  means  of  dislodging  this 
uninvited  guest  from  what  appeared  to  be  the 
bear's  long  established  asylum.  Our  friend 
prudently  sounded  an  immediate  retreat,  and 
clambered  up  an  adjoining  tree,  while  the  bear 
gladly  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  own 
habitation.  Settling  himself  among  the  hioh- 
est  branches.  Cox  slept  through  the  night  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  when  he  saw  the  bear 
set  out  upon  his  usual  excuision  for  food  in 
the  morning,  he  cautiously  descended,  and 
resumed  his  journey  through  the  woods.  For- 
tunately, in  a  few  hours  all  his  anxiety  was  re- 
moved, by  falling  in  with  a  well-beaten  horse- 
path, with  fresh  traces  upon  it,  both  of  hoofs 
and  human  feet.  This  path  he  pursued  care- 
fully on  the  28lb,  29th,  and  30th,  when  it  con- 
ducted him  to  the  habitation  of  an  Indian  fami- 
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ly,  all  the  members  of  which  treated  him  with 
the  most  affectionate  solicitude.  He  had  been 
fourteen  days  in  the  wilderness  without  hold- 
ing communion  with  a  single  human  being. 
By  their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  rejoin 
his  party  on  the  31st,  to  the  great  delight  of 
himself  and  of  his  friends,  who  had  given  him 
up  as  a  lost  man.  Explanations  immediately 
followed  on  both  sides,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  when  the  party  originally  set  out  with- 
out him,  tiiey  were  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  gone  on  before  them  ;  that  they  did 
not  miss  him  until  after  two  hours,  when  they 
sent  back  messengers  in  search  of  him  ;  these 
he  missed  by  quitting  his  arbour.  On  the  first 
night,  the  whole  party  slept  within  three  miles 
of  each  other,  and  the  horsemen  whom  he  saw 
had  actually  been  riding  about  in  quest  of 
him.  On  the  third  day,  when  no  tidings  could 
be  had  of  him,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and  they  pursued 
their  way.  On  the  day  before  his  arrival,  his 
clothes  were  sold  by  auction,  but  the  purchas- 
ers cheerfully  returned  them. 

We  own  that,  in  perusing  this  strange  and 
romantic  story,  some  doubts  now  and  then 
suggested  themselves  as  to  its  truth  in  all  its 
parts.  Upon  this  point,  the  author,  however, 
appeals  to  those  of  his  companions  who  are 
still  living,  and  he  says,  "  although  they  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  each  day's  detail,  they 
can  for  my  absence  and  the  extent  of  my  suf- 
ferings, as  evinced  by  my  emaciated  appear- 
ance on  rejoining  them."  "  [  can  with  truth 
assert,"  he  adds,  that  I  have  rather  softened 
down  than  overcharged  the  statement,  and 
therefore  trust  my  candid  readers  will  acquit 
me  of  any  intention  to  practise  upon  their  cre- 
dulity." 

Notice  of  a  recent  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In 
extracts  of  a  letter  to  Professor  Jameson. 
I  have  hardly  yet  recovered  the  effects  of 
an  expedition  I  made  to  Vesuvius  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  ;  and  which,  though  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  1 
have  hitherto  made,  or  expect  to  make,  in 
Italy.  Since  the  eruption  of  last  month,  the 
crater  had  been  nearly  in  a  state  of  repose  un- 
til last  Thursday,  when  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  its  summit.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
day  perfectly  suited  to  our  purpose,  we  select- 
ed Monday  as  the  most  favourable  ;  for,  though 
stormy,  yet  the  atmosphere  was  clear.  The 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American 
geologist,  Mr.  Dulcuet  his  friend,  and  John 
Home,  an  English  gentleman,  and  myself.  Af- 
ter reaching  the  top  of  the  cone,  we  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  to  the  leeward  of 
the  crater,  as  the  clouds  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
blown  down  were  very  dense  and  suffocating. 
However,  w*  made  good  the  circuit,  and  as- 
cended to  the  mouth  of  the  crater  :  and,  as  we 
were  on  the  *  ,  and  as  the  wind  was 

violent  and  steady,  we  were  able,  with  little 
danger,  to  stand  on  the  brink,  while  tremen- 
dous volleys  of  red  hot  stones  were  projected 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  air.    The  explo- 
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sion  had  a  sound  unlike  any  noise  I  ever  heard, 
— something  between  the  noise  of  artillery  and 
the  rolling  of  thunder.  The  phenomena  were 
so  very  striking  and  violent,  that,  though  un- 
provided with  provisions  and  other  necessa- 
ries, we  resolved  to  spend  the  night  amongst 
the  lava  of  the  summit  of  the  outer  cone,  in  or- 
der that  we  might  again  ascend  the  crater  or 
inner  cone,  when  it  was  completely  dark. 
During  the  interval,  while  looking  about  us, 
we  were  astonished  and  delighted  to  perceive, 
at  some  distance  from  the  crater  itself,  a 
stream  of  hot  lava,  which  it  turned  out  had  but 
commenced  that  morning.  Its  movement  was 
slow  and  sluggish  ;  and,  near  tlie  source,  might 
be  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Even  then, 
by  stepping  lightly  across,  we  could  pass  some 
parts  of  it.  Alter  resting  beneath  a  mass  of 
old  lava  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
with  some  difficulty  (for  the  wind  was  tremen- 
dous) gained  the  brink  of  the  crater  a  second 
time  ;  and  certainly  no  sight  in  nature  can  be 
more  sublime  and  splendid  than  that  we  wit- 
nessed. The  explosions  and  volleys  of  red  hot 
stones  were  even  greater  than  during  the  day, 
some  of  the  masses  being  many  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  opposite  side  of  the  crater  from 
where  we  stood,  (some  hundred  feet  high,) 
was  literally  strewed  with  them.  A  few  of  the 
masses  fell  near  us,  but  generally  they  could 
be  easily  avoided.  We  were  again  obliged  to 
retire  to  our  shelter,  as,  until  the  rnoon  rose, 
we  could  not  cross  the  sea  of  old  lava  which 
surrounded  the  cone  of  the  crater.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  at  four  we  returned  to  Na- 
ples, considerably  fatigued,  and  in  rather  a 
pitiable  condition  as  to  habiliments,  as  my  hat 
and  handkerchief  had  been  swept  into  the 
crater,  and  my  clotlies  were  literally  reduced 
to  a  bundle  of  rags.  Last  night  the  stream  of 
lava,  as  far  as  we  could  observe  from  Naples, 
had  already  reached  the  base  of  the  great  cone, 
and  to-day  we  think  it  has  now  fallen  into  the 
course  of  the  stream  of  last  month,  having 
during  its  course  down  the  side  of  the  cone, 
been  parallel  to  it.  Just  now  (at  night)  I  see 
it  from  my  window  like  a  bright  stripe  or  bank 
of  perpendicular  fire  in  the  atmosphere. 

Yours,  &LC.  Thomas  Jameson  Toerie. 
Naples,  22d  February,  1832. 

On  the  Scenery  of  Italy,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  Germany.  In  a  letter  of  Professor 
Fkederich  Hoffmann. 
Italy  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  from  being 
so  beautiful  as  it  has  been  often  depicted  by 
enthusiastic  travellers,  amateurs  and  artists. 
Whoever  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  being 
a  wanderer  like  myself,  to  satiate  his  eyes 
with  the  prospect  of  magnificent  mountain 
scenery,  where  limpid  streams,  towering  for- 
ests, and  green  meadows,  unite  their  elo- 
quence to  inspire  him  with  an  iiadescribable  se- 
renity of  feeling,  amounting  even  in  some 
cases  to  rapturous  emotions ;  will  often  be 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  our  native  country  over  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  Italy.  For  although  I  cannot  coincide 
with  the  insensibility  of  the  hypochondriacal 
traveller,  who  asserted  that  he  could  only  dis- 
tinguish two  characteristic  trees  on  the  Italian 


soil,  the  wide-spreading  pine  and  the  tall  cy- 
press ;  yet  I  have  rarely  felt  that  inward  com- 
placency in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  has  been  described  by  so 
many  travellers.  How  often  are  we  not  re- 
minded of  our  distance  from  Germany,  and 
of  our  proximity  to  Africa,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Italy,  by  an  aspect  of 
aridity  which  characterises  the  vegetation, 
by  the  total  want  of  walei-,  and  the  absence 
of  the  green  glades  which  every  where  abound 
in  our  native  mountains!  When  at  last  we 
chance  to  light  on  a  green  patch,  to  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  monotonous  aspect  of  bare  rockv 
cliffs,  or  to  refresh  our  thirst  but  ill  quenched 
by  the  fresh  rain  or  insipid  cistern  water,  then 
we  are  told  that  we  must  not  remain  here,  as 
the  scourge  of  the  malaria  forbids  sleep  to  the 
unseasoned  traveller,  and  the  bloated  and  pale 
visages  which  surround  us,  speak  much  more 
eloquently  than  the  warnings  of  the  conducteur, 
or  the  melancholy  aspect  of  numerous  desert- 
ed and  half-ruined  houses,  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  country,  full  of  the  remains  of 
fallen  grandeur. 

Such  were  a  few  of  my  sensations  when  I 
travelled  with  my  friend  Repetti  through  the 
lonely  hills  of  the  Maremma  Toscana.  They 
continued  the  same  at  the  aspect  of  the  sun- 
burnt Campagna  di  Roma,  and  during  my 
wanderings  in  the  vaileys  of  the  Teserone  and 
Turano ;  and  my  numerous  courses  through 
the  woody  region  of  Etna,  have  hardly  yet 
been  able  to  reconcile  me  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Italian  landscape.  The  traveller  will  cer- 
tainly be  disagreeably  disappointed,  if  he  inter- 
prets literally  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Fer- 
rara,  (in  his  Guida  dei  viaggiiori  in  Sicilia,) 
"  that  there  are  situations  in  the  woody  region 
worthy  of  Arcadian  poetry, — pathless  and 
gloomy  woods,  impenetrable  copses,  and  re- 
freshing shades."  For  a  thinly  scattered  forest 
of  oaks,  neither  remarkable  for  their  size  nor 
their  magnificent  forms,  and  a  turf  full  of  ferns, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  brushwood,  which  fur- 
nishes but  a  scanty  sustenance  for  a  few  sheep, 
will  hardly  serve  to  redeem  the  accuracy  of 
this  picture.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
much  more  disposed  to  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ments of  our  unprejudiced  countryman  M.  V. 
Riedesel,  who  writes  to  Winckelman  in  1767, 
that  he  was  totally  disappointed  on  seeing  the 
woods  of  Etna,  all  the  fine  descriptions  of 
which  were  utter  falsehoods.  All  the  trees 
are  dwarfs,  compared  with  those  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  and  if  we  are  disap- 
pointed by  the  almost  total  want  of  grass,  our 
agreeable  sensations  are  not  increased  by  the 
deficiency  of  water,  which  reminds  us  at  every 
step  that  we  are  treading  the  porous  vault  of 
a  volcano.  For  not  a  single  spring  has  yet 
been  detected  throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  Etna,  fit  for  giving  a  standard  temperature  ; 
and  water-bottles  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place  among  the  baggage  of  our  mules  on  our 
tours  through  the  mountain,  which  were  care- 
fully filled,  whenever  we  came  upon  a  patch  of 
snow,  or  on  a  pool  of  water,  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks ;  and  without  this  entirely  novel  ap- 
pendage to  a  European  traveller's  equipment, 
our  progress  would  have  been  much  impeded. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  minor  faults, 
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who  is  there  whose  recollections  of  this  beau- 
tiful country  will  not  be  agreeably  revived  by 
many  imperishable  reminiscences  ?  Whoever 
has  once  inhaled  the  balmy  air,  or  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  azure  sky,  so  characterized  by  its 
eternal  serenity  in  tiiis  climate,  or  has  beheld 
its  magic  splendour  which  communicates  to  a 
poor  landscape  a  heavenly  beauty,  who  is  not 
sometimes  seized  with  a  chilling  sensation 
when  he  recalls  to  his  imagination  our  dull  and 
stormy  northern  sky  ?  and  we  can  only  place 
our  beloved  homes  in  competition  with  this  fo- 
reign land,  when  we  think  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful scenes,  and  the  delightful  changes  of  the 
seasons,  which  bring  along  with  them  their  va- 
ried and  interesting  enjoyments.  The  simpli- 
city in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  facility  of  sub- 
sistence, has  no  doubt  something  attractive  to 
the  northerns;  and  we  could  hardly  suppose 
that  the  superfluities  so  al)undantly  lavished  on 
this  land  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature  could 
ever  appear  monotonous  or  oppressive.  Who, 
however,  will  compare  the  lot  of  the  effeminate 
and  ignorant  Lazaroni,  who,  without  shelter  or 
clothing,  drag  on  a  listless  and  miserable  life, 
with  that  of  our  robust  husbandmen  or  artifi- 
cers, forced  to  obtain  their  subsistence  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brow? 
Catania,  26lk  January,  1831. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
INFANT  SCHOOL  FOE  COLOURED  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Editor. 

Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  pa- 
per, to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  more 
particularly,  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  cha- 
rities of  oiir  city  ;  I  allude  to  the  Infant  School 
for  Coloured  Children  in  Gaskill  street ;  and 
to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  that  institution.  This  school  is  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
on  a  footing  with  the  other  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  that  society.  In  consequence  of 
such  impression,  it  is  seldom  particularly  men- 
tioned in  donations  and  bequests  which  are 
made  to  the  society  ;  and  according  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment, is  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  from 
them. 

In  January  1828,  it  was  first  proposed,  in 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  I.  S.  Society,  to 
open  a  school  for  coloured  children,  which 
was  very  much  wanted  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  objected,  that  the  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  society  had  not  contemplated 
such  an  appropriation  of  their  ciiarity,  and 
might  not  be  pleased  with  it.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  it  was  resolved  to  collect  a  separate 
sum  of  money  for  this  purpoi<e,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  do  this,  and  to  establish 
a  coloured  school  whenever  sufficient  funds 
could  be  raised  ;  with  a  full  understanding  that 
no  money  then  in  the  treasury  or  tiicreafler 
brought  into  it  should  be  used  for  that  school, 
unless  so  directed  by  the  donor.  In  a  few 
months,  jj^BOO  were  collected  ;  many  of  the  co- 
loured inhabitants  of  the  city  became  annual 
subscribers,  and  some  of  liie  more  wealthy,  be- 
sides money,  gave  handsome  contributions 
towards  fitting  up  the  room.  Betsy  Stocton, 
well  known  as  having  been  a  missionary  at  the 


Sandwich  Islands,  a  woman  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
May  with  forty-five  scholars.  The  number  of 
pupils  soon  increased,  and  since  that  time  the 
register  has  generally  shown  above  a  hundred 
names,  though  the  average  attendance  is  some- 
thing less.  B.  Stocton  continued  to  superin- 
tend the  school  until  August  1830,  when  a  call 
to  other  important  duties  obliged  her  to  leave 
the  city.  A  well  qualified  teacher  was  soon 
found  to  supply  her  place,  and  the  school  has 
continued  to  flourish.  The  state  of  the  funds 
however  is  lamentably  low.  A  bequest  of  ^50 
was  left  a  year  ago  by  a  coloured  woman  ;  this 
money  is  now  due,  but  when  received,  must  be 
used  immediatetely  to  pay  debts  contracted 
during  the  last  year. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts  is  laid  before 
your  readers,  in  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of 
some  of  them  may  be  opened  to  give  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  furnish  the  aid  of  which 
this  school  stands  so  much  in  need.  The  co- 
lonization of  free  people  of  colour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  efl^orts  which  are  making  to 
free  our  country  from  the  reproach  of  slavery, 
render  the  education  of  our  coloured  popula- 
tion particularly  important.  Who  knows  what 
may  be  the  destiny  of  these  children  ?  and  feel- 
ing, as  we  all  do,  the  effect  of  early  impres- 
sions, what  happy  results  may  follow  their 
being  trained  up  with  a  knowledge  of  their  du- 
ties to  God,  and  their  fellow  creatures.  But 
enough  has  been  said,  and  I  conclude  only 
with  the  expression  of  a  firm  trust,  that  the 
same  Almighty  Being  who  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  commence  this  work, 
will  not  suffer  it  to  fail. 

From  the  Connecticut  Mirror. 
APRIL. 

"  Thou  hast  caused  the  day  Spring  to  know  its  place." 

Capricious  month  of  smiles  and  tears  ! 

There's  beauty  in  thy  varied  reign  : 
Emblem  of  being-'s  hopes  and  fears — 

Its  hours  of  joy,  and  days  of  pain. 
A  false,  inconstant  scene  is  thine  ; 

Changeful  with  light  and  shadow  deep — 
Ofl-times  thy  clouds  with  pure  sunshine 

Are  painted — then  in  gloom  they  sleep. 

Yet  is  there  gladness  in  thy  hours. 

Frail  courier  of  a  brighter  scene — 
Thou  fragrant  guide  to  buds  and  flowers. 

To  meadows  t'resh,  and  pastures  green  I 
For,  as  thy  days  grow  few  and  brief. 

The  radiant  looks  of  spring  appear — 
With  swelling  glow,  and  opening  leaf. 

To  deck  the  morning  of  the  year. 

Yes  !  though  thy  light  is  chequered  oft 

With  drifting  showers  of  sorrowing  rain — 
Yet  balmy  airs  and  breezes  soft 

Arc  lingering  richly  in  thy  train: 
And  for  thy  eddying  gusts,  will  como 

Tlic  lay  of  the  rejoicing  bird, 
TliQt  tries  his  new  and  brightening  plume — 

'Mid  the  void  sky's  recesses  heard. 

And  soon  the  many  clouds  that  hang 

Their  solemn  drapery  o'er  the  sky, 
Will  pass,  in  shadowy  folds  away: 

Lo  I  mark  them  now  ! — they  break — they  fly; 
And  over  earth,  in  one  broad  smile 

Looks  forth  the  glorious  eye  of  day — 
While  hill,  and  vale,  and  ocean. isle, 

Are  laughing  in  the  breath  of  May. 


Type  of  existence!  may'st  thou  be 

The  emblem  of  the  Christian's  race- 
Through  all  whose  trials  we  may  see 

The  sunshine  of  undying  grace  ; 
The  calm  and  heaven-enkindled  eye. 

The  faith  that  mounts  on  ardent  wing — 
That  looks  beyond  the  o'er-arching  sky, 

To  heaven's  undimmed  and  golden  spring. 

friends'  central  school  association. 
At  an  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Central 
School  Associaton,  held  5mo.  14th,  1832,  the 
following  members  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Secretary — George  Stewardson. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers — Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas  C. 
James,  Isaac  Davies,  Isaac  Collins,  Thomas 
Kimber,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  John  Paul,  Thomas 
Evans,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Abraham  L.  Pen- 
nock,  Bartliolomew  Wistar,  John  Gummere, 
John  G.  Hoskins,  Henry  Cope,  Charles  Yar- 
nall,  Edward  Bettle,  Philadelphia  ;  Samuel 
Pearson,  Flushing,  L.  I.  ;  John  Griscom,  New 
York  ;  Thomas  Cock,  do.  ;  Samuel  F.  Mott, 
do.  ;  Lindley  Murray,  do.  ;  Gerard  T.  Hop- 
kins, Baltimore  ;  Joseph  King,  Jr.  do.  ;  Benj. 
W.  Ladd,Smithfield,  Ohio. 

The  following  report  from  the  board  of 
Managers  was  received. 

To  Friends''  Central  School  Association^ 

The  Managers  report,  That  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  in  the  12th  month  last, 
they  have  adopted  a  plan  of  the  buildings,  and 
made  the  requisite  contracts  for  erecting  the 
same  ;  which  are  now  in  progress.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  erect  a  stone  building  three  stories 
high,  no  feet  long,  by  28  feet  in  depth,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  The  kitchen 
and  dining  room  are  in  the  basement  story,  a 
large  collecting  room  and  two  school  rooms 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  second  and 
third  stories  are  divided  into  64  chambers  9 
feet  by  5^  feet  for  the  accommodation  of  a  sin- 
gle pupil  in  each.  At  each  end  of  this  build- 
ing, and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  a  building  50 
feet  by  28  feet,  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
families  of  the  principal  and  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  office  of  the  managers  and  the 
infirmary  will  be  in  one  of  those  wings,  and  the 
library  and  an  additional  school-room  intheoth- 
er.  Fora  more  full  detail  of  the  arrangements  of 
these  buildings,  the  Managers  refer  to  the  plans 
which  are  herewith  submitted,  and  which  they 
have  had  engraved  for  the  information  of  the 
contributors.  The  managers  have  called  in  a 
second  instalment  of  thirty  dollars  per  share, 
which  has  in  most  instances  been  promptly 
paid.  The  fulfilment  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  will  require  the  remainder  of  the  stock  to 
be  paid  in  at  an  early  period.  While  on  this 
subject,  the  managers  may  suggest  to  the  as- 
sociation, the  propriety  of  taking  measures  to 
procure  additional  subscribers.  It  is  believed 
that  a  much  larger  numbei-  of  Friends  than 
now  belong  to  the  association  feel  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  its  success,  and  that  if  proper  e.\ertions 
are  used  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
several  thousand  dollars  might  be  added  to  our 
capital  stock. 

With  the  greatest  economy  that  can  be  used 
we  shall  stand  in  need  of  additional  funds  ;  and 
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it  is  in  all  respects  to  be  desired  that  the  insti- 
tution may  commence  its  operations  unshackled 
by  debt. 

The  treasurer's  account,  which  is  herewith 
presented,  shows  a  balance  in  his  hands  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  sixty- 
six  cents. 

The  managers  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  duty  of  providing  competent  teachers  for 
the  institution,  although  contemplated  arrange- 
ments are  not  sutBciently  matured  to  authorise 
them  to  report  them  to  the  association.  The 
subject  is  recommended  to  the  early  and  ear 
nest  attention  of  their  successors. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  28th,  1832. 

Rus  in  Urbe. — As  a  proof  of  the  impor- 
tant con,sequences  which  may  result  from  ex- 
periments boldly  and  j)erseveringly  collected, 
we  may  mention,  that,  in  some  of  the  thickest 
parts  of  London,  bee-hives  are  now  produc- 
tively managed.  A  shopkeeper  in  Holborn, 
who  has  a  few  hives  which  thrive  uncommon- 
ly well,  is  now  paying  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  natural  history  of  these  insects.  After 
minute  investigation,  he  has  just  discovered 
that  his  bees  frequently  visit  no  less  distant  a 
place  than  Sydenham  common,  about  seven 
miles  from  London.  Having  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  insects  frequented  this  place, 
the  shopkeeper  on  a  morning  shoolc  flour  on 
the  bodies  and  wings  of  the  bees  as  they  left 
the  hives,  and  proceeding  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  the  common  above  mentioned,  he  re- 
cognised numbers  of  them  revelling  amongst 
the  blossoms  which  it  contains. 

Monthly  Review. 

Fires  in  Chimnies. — By  a  late  ordinance, 
the  prefect  of  police  at  Paris  requires  that,  at 
the  different  stations  of  the  firemen,  there 
shall  be  kept  in  readiness  an  adequate  quanti- 
ty of  common  sulphur.  It  has  been  found 
that  sulphur  ignited  at  the  hearth  of  a  chim- 
ney, gives  out  elements  which  effectually  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  soot.  This  process, 
however,  is  only  applicable  to  fires  in  chim- 
nies.— Ibid. 


SCEPTICISM. 

To  those  who  may  sometimes  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  persons  who  profess  scepticism  respecting 
Christianity,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  consci- 
ous of  any  tendency  in  their  own  minds  to  listen  to 
the  objections  of  these  persons,  it  may  be  useful  to 
observe,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  sceptics  build 
their  disbelief  of  Christianity  are  commonly  very 
slight.  The  number  is  comparatively  few  whose 
opinions  are  the  result  of  any  tolerable  degree  of  in- 
vestigation. They  embraced  sceptical  notions  through 
the  means  which  they  now  take  of  diffusing  them 
amongst  others — not  by  arguments  but  jests,  not  by 
objections  to  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity 
but  by  conceits  and  witticisms;  notOy  examining  the 
nature  of  the  religion  as  it  was  delivered  by  its  Foun- 
der, but  by  exposing  the  conduct  of  those  who  pro- 
fess it.  Perhaps  the  seeming  paradox  is  true,  that 
no  men  are  so  credulous,  that  no  men  accept  import- 
ant propositions  upon  such  slender  evidence,  as  the 
majority  of  those  who  reject  Christianity.  To  be- 
lieve that  tlie  religious  opinions  of  almost  all  the 
civilized  world  are  founded  upon  imposture,  is  to  be- 
lieve an  important  proposition  ;  a  proposition  which 
no  man,  who  properly  employs  his  faculties,  would 


believe  without  considerable  weight  of  evidence.  But 
what  is  the  evidence  upon  which  the  "  unfledged 
witlings  who  essay  their  wanton  efforts"  against  re- 
ligion,  usually  found  their  notions  ?  Alas  !  they  are 
so  far  from  having  rejected  Christianity  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  its  evidences,  that  they  do  not  know  what 
Christianity  is.  To  disbelieve  the  religion  of  Chris 
tianity  upon  grounds  which  shall  be  creditable  to  the 
understanding,  involves  no  light  task.  A  man  must 
investigate  and  scrutinize  ;  he  must  examine  the  cre- 
dibility of  testimony  ;  he  must  weigh  and  compare 
evidence  ;  ho  must  inquire  into  the  reality  of  histori- 
cal facts.  If,  after  rationally  doing  all  this,  he  dis 
believes  in  Christianit}' — be  it  so.  I  think  him,  doubt 
less,  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  him  puerile  and 
credulous.  But  he  who  professes  scepticism  without 
any  of  this  species  of  inquiry,  is  credulous  and  pue- 
rile indeed  :  and  such,  most  sceptics  actually  are 
"Concerning  unbelievers  and  doubters  of  every  class, 
one  observation  may  almost  universallyhe  made  with 
truth,  that  they  arc  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  still  less  with  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  supported."*  In  France,  scepti- 
cism has  extended  itself  as  widely  perhaps  as  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  its  philosophers,  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  were  ranked  amongst  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  sagacious  of  mankind.  And  upon  what 
grounds  did  these  men  reject  Christianity  ?  Dr. 
Priestly  went  with  Lord  Shelburne  to  France,  and 
he  says,  "  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conver- 
sing with  every  person  of  eminence  wherever  we 
came:"  I  found  "all  the  philosophical  persons  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris,  unbelievers  in 
Christianity,  and  even  professed  atheists.  As  I  chose 
on  all  occasions  to  appear  as  a  Christian,  I  was  told 
by  some  of  them  that  I  was  the  only  person  they  had 
ever  met  with,  of  whose  understanding  they  had  any 
opinion,  who  professed  to  believe  in  Christianity. 
But  on  interrogating  thsmon  ihesubject,  I  soon  found 
that  they  had  given  no  proper  attention  to  it,  and  did 
not  really  know  what  Christianity  was.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  a  great  part  ot  the  company  that  I  saw 
at  Lord  Shelburne's."  If  these  philosophical  men 
rejected  Christianity  in  such  contemptible  and  shame- 
ful ignorance  of  its  nature  and  evidences,  upon  what 
grounds  are  we  to  suppose  the  ordinary  striplings  of 
infidelity  reject  it? 

How  then  does  it  liappen  that  those  who  affect 
scepticism  are  so  ambitious  to  make  their  scepticism 
known  ?  Because  it  is  a  short  and  easy  road  to  dis- 
tinction ;  because  it  affords  a  cheap  means  of  gratify- 
ing vanity.  To  "  rise  above  vulgar  prejudices  and 
superstitions" — "to  entertain  enlarged  and  liberal 
opinions,"  are  phrases  of  great  attraction,  especially 
to  young  men  ;  and  how  shall  they  show  that  they 
rise  above  vulgar  prejudices,  how  shall  they  so  easily 
manifest  the  enlargement  of  their  views,  as  by  reject- 
ing a  system  which  all  their  neighbours  agree  to  be 
true  ?  They  feel  important  to  themselves  and  that 
they  are  objects  of  curiosity  to  others  :  and  they  are 
objects  of  curiosity,  not  on  account  of  their  own  qua- 
lities, but  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  that  which 
they  contemn.  The  peasant  who  reviles  a  peasant, 
may  revile  him  without  an  auditor,  but  a  province 
will  listen  to  him  who  vilifies  a  king.  I  know  not 
that  an  intelligent  person  should  be  advised  to  reason 
with  these  puny  assailants:  their  notions  and  their 
conduct  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning.  What  they 
need  is  the  humiliation  of  vanity  and  the  exposure  of 
folly.  A  few  simple  interrogations  would  expose 
their  folly  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  humiliation,  sim- 
ply pass  them  by. — Dymond. 

CHOLERA  LONG  AGO. 

A  friend  has  put  into  our  hands  a  work  entitled 
Percy  Histories,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made.  Our  intelligent  readers  will  know  how  to 
contrast  the  state  of  the  world  in  1348  with  that  in 
1832,  and  draw  such  conclusions  as  to  do  awa}'  the 
dread  which  some  people  now  a  days  indulge  in. 
The  plague  years  of  old  have,  by  science,  cleanliness, 
&c.  been  rendered  almost  harmless. — JV.  Y.  Gazette. 

Extract. — The  year  1348  is  distinguished  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  is  said  te  have  originated 
in  India,  and  thence  spread  all  over  the  globe.  Histo- 
rians relate,  that  it  fell  with  so  much  ibrce  on  Lon- 
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don  as  scarcely  to  leave  '  a  tenth  person  of  all  sorts 
alive.'  The  ordinary  cemeteries  were  insufficient, 
and  burial  grounds  were  opened  in  several  places  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  were  heap- 
ed in  indiscriminate  confusion.  Fifty  thousand  per- 
sons perished  in  London  alone.  The  years  1361  and 
1369  were  also  plague  years,  but  less  fatal  to  London 
than  that  of  1407,  when  30,000  were  swept  from  the 
metropolis.  The  plague  of  1449,  though  of  short  du- 
ration, only  from  September  to  November,  was  very 
destructive,  but  nothing  equal  to  that  1499-1500, 
when  another  30,000  of  the  London  citizens  were 
hurried  to  a  premature  death.  The  king  and  court, 
taking  the  alarm,  removed  from  place  to  place,  and 
lastly  to  Calais,  then  belonging  to  England,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  infection.  In  the  former  year,  1485,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Hall,  a  sweating  sickness  killed  two 
mayors  and  six  aldermen  in  one  week.  The  pesti- 
lence of  1513,  1525,  and  1548  were  also  severe. 
During  that  in  1525,  Michaelmas  term  was  adjourn- 
ed, and  the  king  removed  to  Eltham,  where  he  kept 
his  Christmas  with  so  unusually  small  a  court  that 
it  was  called  the  S'Jll  Christmas. 

In  the  plague  of  1563-4,  20,000  persons  died  in 
London,  and  the  lawyers  suspended  one  term,  and 
removed  the  sittings  of  another  to  Hereford  Castle, 
while  in  that  of  1574,  the  city  banquet  at  Guildhall,  on 
the  installation  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  was  dispensed 
with  by  order  of  the  queen.  The  plague  of  1582  car- 
ried off  nearly  7,000  persons,  and  that  of  1592  more 
than  11,000. 

Centre  of  Crramty  of  the  Human  Body. 

When  a  man  walks,  the  legs  are  alternately  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  either 
unsupported  or  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  body  is  also  thrown  a  little  forward,  in  order  that 
the  tendency  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  fall  in  the 
direction  of  the  toes  may  assist  the  muscular  action 
in  propelling  the  body.  This  forward  inclination  of 
the  body  increases  with  the  speed  of  the  motion. 

But  for  the  flexibility  of  the  knee  joint,  the  labour 
of  walking  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is;  for  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  be  more  elevated  by  each 
step.  The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  walking  deviates  but  little  from  a  regular  horizon- 
tal line,  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  subject  to  very  slight  variation.  But  if  there  were 
no  knee  joint,  as  when  a  man  has  wooden  legs,  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  move  so  that  aleacii  step  the 
weight  of  the  body  would  be  lifted  through  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  therefore  the  labour  of  walking 
would  be  much  increased. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
changes  with  the  posture  and  position  of  the  limbs. 
If  the  arm  be  extended  from  one  side,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  brought  nearer  to  that  side  than  it  was 
when  the  arm  hung  perpendicularly.  When  dancers, 
standing  on  one  leg,  extend  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it,  they  must  incline  the  body  in  the  direction  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  the  leg  is  extended,  in  order 
to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  foot  which 
supports  them. 

When  a  porter  carries  a  load  his  position  must  be 
regulated  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  body  and 
the  load  taken  together.  If  he  bore  the  load  on  his 
back,  the  line  of  direction  would  pass  beyond  his  heels, 
and  he  would  fall  backwards.  To  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  over  his  feel,  he  accordingly  leans  forward. 

If  a  nurse  carry  a  child  in  her  arms,  she  leans  back 
for  a  like  reason. 

When  a  load  is  carried  on  the  head,  the  bearer 
stands  upright,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  over 
his  feet. 

In  ascending  a  hill  we  appear  to  incline  forward, 
and  in  descending  to  lean  backward  ;  but,  in  truth, 
we  are  standing  upright  with  respect  to  a  level  plane. 
This  is  necessary  to  keep  the  line  of  direction  be. 
tween  the  feet. 

A  person  sitting  on  a  chair  which  has  no  back 
cannot  rise  from  it  without  either  stooping  forward 
to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  feet,  or  draw- 
ing back  the  feet  to  bring  them  under  the  centre  of 
gravity. — Dr.  Lardners  Cabinet  CycloptBdia. 

Nothing  so  unreasonable  or  insufferable  in  common 
conversation  as  sufiiciency. — Temple. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
THE  CROOK  IN  THE  LOT  ; 
Or,  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  God  in 
the  Affiictions  of  Men. 

An  instructive  little  volume  with  the  above 
quaint  designation,  by  Thomas  Boston,  and 
written  in  a  style  equally  quaint,  but  pithy  and 
pointed,  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  Nathan 
Kite  of  this  city,  and  is  now  on  sale  at  his 
book-store,  No.  60,  North  Fourth  street.  The 
author  takes  for  tiie  ground  of  his  discourse, 
Eccl.  vii.  13. — "  Consider  the  work  of  God  : 
for  who  can  make  that  straight  which  he  hath 
made  crooked  ?"  and  after  proceeding  at  some 
length  under  various  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  the  subject,  the  query  is  put,  why  God  makes 
a  crook  in  one's  lot  ? 

I  have  selected  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend", 
(if  the  editor  thinks  proper,)  that  portion  which 
embraces  from  the  third  to  the  last  of  the  an- 
swers rendered  to  the  inquiry.  R. 

"  Thirdly.  Conviction  of  sin.    As  when  one 
walking  heedlessly,  is  suddenly  taken  ill  of  a 
lameness  ;  his  going  halting  the  rest  of  his  way 
convinceth  him  of  having  made  a  wrong  step; 
and  every  new  painful  step  brings  it  afresh  to 
his  mind :  so  God  makes  a  crook  in  one's  lot, 
to  convince  him  of  some  false  step  he  hath 
made,  or  course  he  hath  taken.    What  the  sin- 
ner would  otherwise  be  apt  to  overlook,  forget, 
or  think  light  of,  is  by  this  means  recalled  to 
mind,  set  before  him  as  an  evil  and  bitter  thing, 
and  kept  in  remembrance,  that  his  heart  may 
every  now  and  then  bleed  for  it  afresh.  Thus, 
by  the  crook  men's  sin  finds  them  out  to  their 
conviction,  '  as  the  thief  is  ashamed  when  he 
is  found,'  Num.  xxxii.  23.  Jer.  ii.  26.  The 
which  Joseph's  brethren  do  feelingly  express, 
under  the  crook  made  in  their  lot  in  Egypt, 
Gen.  xlii.  21,'  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother,'  chap.  xliv.  16.  '  God  hath  found 
out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants.'    The  crook 
in  the  lot  doth  usually,  in  its  nature  or  circum- 
stances, so  natively  refer  to  the  false  step  or 
course,  that  it  serves  for  a  providential  memo- 
rial of  it,  bringing  the  sin,  though  of  an  old 
date,  fresh  to  remembrance,  and  for  a  badge  of 
the  sinner's  folly  in  word  or  deed,  to  keep  il 
ever  before  him.    When  Jacob  found  Leah, 
through  Laban's  unfair  dealing,  palmed  upon 
him  for  Rachel,  how  could  he  miss  of  a  sting- 
ing remembrance  of  the  cheat  lie  had  seven 
years,  at  least,  before,  put  on  his  own  father, 
pretending  himself  to  be  Esau  ?  Gen.  xxvii.  19. 
How  could  it  miss  of  galling  him  occasionally 
afterwards,  during  the  course  of  the  marriage? 
He  had  imposed  on  his  fiulier  the  younger  bro- 
ther for  the  elder  ;  and  Laban  imposed  on  him 
the  elder  sister  for  the  younger.    The  dimness 
of  Isaac's  eyes  favoured  the  former  cheat  ;  and 
the  darkness  of  the  evening  did  as  much  fa- 
vour the  latter.    So  he  behoved  to  say,  as  Ado- 
ni-bezek  in  another  case,  Judg.  i.  7,  '  As  I 
have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me.'    In  like 
manner,  Rachel  dying  in  child-birth,  could 
hardly  avoid  a  melancholy  reflection  on  her 
rash  and  passionate    expression,  mentioned 
Gen.  XXX.  1.  '  Give  me  children  or  else  I  die.' 
Even  holy  Job  read  in  the  crook  of  his  lot, 
some  false  steps  he  had  made  in   his  youth 
many  years  before,  Job  xiii.  26.  «  Thou  writest 


bitter  things  against  me,  and  makest  me  to 
possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth.' 

"  Fourthly.  Correction,  or  punishment  for 
sin.  In  nothing  more  than  in  the  crook  of  the 
lot,  is  that  word  verified,  Jer.  ii.  19,  "  Thine 
own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy 
back-slidings  shall  reprove  thee.'  God  may, 
for  a  time,  wink  at  one's  sin,  which  afterward 
he  '11  set  a  brand  of  his  indignation  upon,  in 
crooking  the  sinner's  lot,  as  he  did  in  the  case 
of  Jacob,  and  of  Rachel,  mentioned  before. 
Though  the  sin  was  a  passing  action,  or  a 
course  of  no  long  continuance,  the  mark  of  the 
divine  displeasure  for  it,  set  on  the  sinner  in  the 
crook  of  his  lot,  may  pain  him  long  and  sore, 
that  by  repeated  experience  he  may  know  what 
an  evil  and  bitter  thing  it  was.  David's  killing 
Uriah  by  the  sword  of  the  Ammonites  was  soon 
over:  but  for  that  cause  '  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house,'  2  Sam.  xii.  10.  Gehazi 
quickly  obtained  two  bags  of  money  from 
Naaman,  in  the  way  of  falsehood  and  lying  ; 
but  as  a  lasting  mark  of  the  divine  indignation 
against  the  profane  trick,  he  got  withal  a  lep- 
rosy which  clave  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  to 
his  posterity  after  him,  2  Kings  v.  27.  This  may 
be  the  case,  as  well,  where  the  sin  is  pardoned, 
as  to  the  guilt  of  eternal  wrath,  as  where  it  is 
not.  And  one  may  have  confessed  and  sin- 
cerely repented  of  that  sin,  wliich  yet  shall 
make  him  go  halting  to  the  grave,  though  it 
cannot  carry  him  to  hell.  A  man's  person  may 
be  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  who  yet  hath  a 
particular  badge  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
with  his  sin  hung  upon  him  in  the  crook  of  his 
lot,  Psal.  xcix.  8,  '  Thou  wast  a  God  that  for- 
gavest  them,  though  thou  tookest  vengeance 
on  their  inventions." 

"  Fifthly.  Preventing  of  sin,  Hosea  ii.  6.  '  I 
will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and  make 
a  wall  that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths.'  The 
crook  in  the  lot  will  readily  be  found  to  lie 
cross  to  some  wrong  bias  of  the  heart,  which 
peculiarly  sways  with  the  party  :  so  it  is  like 
a  thorn-hedge  or  wall  in  (he  way  which  that 
bias  inclines  him  to.  The  defiling  objects  in 
the  world  do  specially  take  and  prove  ensnar- 
ing, as  they  are  suited  to  the  particular  cast  of 
temper  in  men  :  but  by  means  of  the  crook  in 
the  lot,  the  paint  and  varnish  is  worn  off  the 
defiling  object,  whereby  it  loseth  its  former 
taking  appearance  :  so  the  fuel  being  removed, 
the  edge  of  corrupt  affections  is  blunted,  temp- 
tation weakened,  and  much  sin  prevented  ; 
the  sinner  after  '  gadding  about  so  much  to 
change  his  way,  returning  ashamed,'  Jer.  ii.  36, 
37.  Thus  the  Lord  crooks  one's  lot,  that '  he 
may  withdraw  man  from  iiis  pur|)ose  ;  and 
hide  pride  from  man  And  so,  'he  keepeth 
back  his  soul  from  the  pit,'  Job  xxxiii.  17,  18. 
Every  one  knows  what  is  most  pleasant  to 
him  ;  but  God  alone  knows  what  is  (he  most 
profitable.  As  all  men  are  liars,  so  all  men 
are  fools  too  :  lie  is  the  '  only  wise  God,'  Jude, 
ver.  26.  Many  are  obliged  (o  (he  crook  in  their 
lot,  that  (hey  go  not  to  those  excesses,  which 
their  vain  minds  and  corrupt  affections  would 
with  full  sail  carry  them  (o  :  and  they  would 
from  (heir  hearts  bless  God  for  making  it,  if 
(hey  did  but  calmly  consider  what  would  most 
likely  be  the  issue  of  (he  removal  thereof. 
When  one  is  in  hazard  of  fretting  under  the 


hardship  of  bearidg  the  crook,  he  would  do 
well  to  consider  what  condition  he  is  as  yet  in, 
for  to  bear  its  removal  in  a  Christian  manner. 

"  Sixthly.  Discovery  of  the  latent  corruption, 
whether  in  saints  or  sinners.  There  are  some 
corruptions  in  every  man's  heart,  which  lie,  as 
it  were,  so  near  the  surface,  that  they  are  rea- 
dy on  every  turn  to  cast  up  :  but  then  there 
are  others  also  which  lie  so  very  deep,  that 
they  are  scarcely  observed  at  all.  But  as  the 
fire  under  the  pot  makes  the  scum  to  cast  up, 
appear  a-top,  and  run  over :  so  the  crook  in  the 
lot  raiseth  up  from  the  bottom,  and  brings  out 
such  corruption  as  otherways  one  would  hard- 
ly imagine  to  be  within.  Who  would  have  sus- 
pected such  strength  of  passion  in  the  meek 
Moses  as  he  discovered  at  the  waters  of  strife, 
and  for  which  he  was  kept  out  of  Canaan, 
Psalm  cvi.  32,  33.  Numb.  xx.  13.  So  much 
bitterness  of  spirit  in  (he  patient  Job,  as  to 
charge  God  with  becoming  cruel  to  him,  Job 
XXX.  21.  So  much  ill-nature  in  the  good  Jere- 
miah, as  to  curse  not  only  the  day  of  his  birth, 
but  even  the  man  who  brought  tidings  of  it  to 
his  father,  Jer.  xx.  14,  16.  Or,  such  a  twang 
of  Atheism  in  Asaph,  as  to  pronounce  religion 
a  vain  thing.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  13.  But  the  crook 
in  the  lot,  bringing  out  these  things,  showed 
them  to  have  been  within,  how  long  soever 
they  had  lurked  unobserved.  And  as  this  de- 
sign, however  indecently  proud  scoffers  allow 
themselves  to  treat  it,  is  in  no  ways  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  perfections  ;  so  the  disco- 
very itself  is  necessary  for  the  due  humiliation 
of  sinners,  and  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory, 
that  men  may  know  themselves.  Both  which 
appear,  in  that  it  was  on  this  very  design  that 
God  made  the  long  continued  crook  in  Israel's 
lot  in  the  wilderness  ;  even  to  humble  them 
and  prove  them,  to  know  what  was  in  their 
heart,  Deut.  viii.  2. 

"Lastly.  The  exercise  of  grace  in  the  children 
of  God.  Believers,  through  the  remains  of  in- 
dwelling corruption,  are  liable  (o  fits  of  spirit- 
ual laziness  and  inactivity,  in  which  their 
graces  lie  dormant  for  the  time.  Besides,  there 
are  some  giaces,  which,  of  their  own  nature, 
are  but  occasional  in  their  exercises  ;  as  being 
exercised  only  upon  occasion  of  certain  things 
to  which  they  have  a  necessary  relation  ;  such 
as  patience  and  long-.-uffering.  Now,  the  crook 
in  the  lot  serves  to  rouse  up  a  Christian  to  the 
exercise  of  the  graces,  overpowered  by  corrup- 
tion, and  withal  to  call  forth  to  action,  the  oc- 
casional graces,  ministering  proper  occasions 
for  them.  The  truth  is,  the  crook  in  the  lot  is 
(he  great  engine  of  Providence  for  making  men 
appear  in  their  (rue  colours,  discovering  both 
their  ill  and  their  good  ;  and  if  the  grace  of 
God  be  in  them,  it  will  bring  it  out,  and  cause 
it  to  display  itself.  It  so  puts  (he  Chrisdan  to 
his  shifts,  (hat  however  it  makes  him  stagger 
for  a  while,  yet  it  will  at  length  evidence  both 
the  reality  and  the  .strength  of  grace  in  him. 
'  Ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  tempta- 
tions, that  the  trial  of  your  fai(h,  being  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  may 
be  found  unto  praise.'  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7.  The  crook 
in  the  lot  gives  rise  to  many  acts  of  faith,  hope, 
love,  self-denial,  resignation,  and  other  graces; 
to  many  heavenly  breathings,  pantings,  and 
groanings,  which  otherways   would  not  be 


brought  forth.  And  I  make  no  question  but 
these  things,  howsoever  by  carnal  men  despis- 
ed as  trifling,  are  more  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  even  believers  themselves  are  aware 
of,  being  acts  of  immediate  internal  worship  ; 
and  will  at  length  have  a  surprising  notice  tak- 
en of  them,  and  of  the  sum  of  them,  howbeit 
the  persons  themselves  often  can  hardly  think 
them  worth  their  own  notice  at  all.  We  know 
who  hath  said  to  the  gracious  soul,  '  Let  me 
see  tliy  countenance;  thy  countenance  is  come- 
ly,' Song  ii.  24.  '  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart 
with  one  of  thine  eyes,' chap.  iv.  9.  The  steady 
acting  of  a  gallant  army  of  horse  and  foot  to 
the  routing  of  the  enemy,  is  highly  prized  ; 
but  the  acting  of  holy  fear  and  humble  hope, 
is  in  reality  far  more  valuable,  as  being  so  in 
the  sight  of  God,  whose  judgment,  we  are  sure, 
is  according  to  truth.  This  the  Palmist  teacli- 
eth,  Psal.  cxlvii.  11,  12.  '  He  delighteth  not  in 
the  strength  of  the  horse  ;  he  taketh  not  plea- 
sure in  the  legs  of  a  man.  The  Lord  taketh 
pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that 
hope  in  his  mercy.'  And  indeed  the  exercise 
of  the  graces  of  his  spirit  in  his  people,  is  so 
very  precious  in  his  sight,  that  whatever  grace 
any  of  them  do  excel  in,  they  will  readily  get 
such  a  crook  made  in  their  lot,  as  will  be  a 
special  trial  for  it,  that  will  make  a  proof  of  its 
full  strength.  Abraham  excelled  in  the  grace 
of  faith,  in  trusting  God's  bare  word  of  pro- 
mise, over  the  feelings  of  sense  :  and  God  giv- 
ing him  a  promise,  that  '  lie  would  make  of 
him  a  great  nation,'  made  withal  a  crook  in 
his  lot,  by  which  he  had  enough  ado  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  failh  ;  while  he  was  oblig- 
ed for  good  and  all  to  leave  his  country  and 
kindred,  and  sojourn  among  the  Canaanites  ; 
his  wife  continuing  barren,  till  past  the  age  of 
child-bearing  ;  and  when  she  had  at  length 
brought  forth  Isaac,  and  he  was  grown  up,  he 
was  called  to  offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering, 
the  more  exquisite  trial  of  his  faith,  in  that  Ish- 
mael  was  now  expelled  his  family,  and  that  it 
was  declared,  '  That  in  Isaac  only  his  seed 
should  be  called,'  Gen.  xxi.  12.  'Moses  was 
very  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,'  Num.  xii.  3.  And  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  most  per- 
verse and  unmanageable  people,  the  crook  in 
his  lot  plainly  designed  lor  the  exercise  of  his 
meekness.  Job  excelled  in  patience,  and  by 
the  crook  in  his  lot,  he  got  as  much  to  do  with 
it.  For  God  gives  none  of  his  people  to  excel 
in  a  gift,  but  some  one  time  or  other,  he  will 
afford  them  use  for  the  whole  compass  of  it." 

Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends 

WITH  respect  to  CHRISTIAN  DoCTRINE 
DEDUCED  FROM  THEIK  PuBLIC  PREACHING. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  James 
Park— at  Ratclif,  April  19,  1694. 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;"  his  love 
is  of  large  extent  with  respect  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  :  "  Those  thou  gavest  me," 
saith  our  Saviour,  "  I  have  kept ;  and  none  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition,  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled."  The  mercy  of 
God,  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  his  love, 
reacheth  all;  there  is  "good  will  towards 
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men."  Luke  ii.  9,  10.  "The  angel  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  the  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  and  watching  over  their  flock  by  night, 
and  said  unto  them:  'Fear  not;  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people  ;  for  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord.'  And  suddenly  there  was 
with  the  "angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men." 

And  the  prophet  fsaiah  tells  us  :  "  For  unto 
us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called.  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  You  shall  have 
Christ  Jesus  for  your  Lord,  and  King,  and 
Counsellor,  and  Instructor.  Christ  Jesus  the 
Son  of  the  Highest,  He  will  instruct  you,  and 
counsel  you  safely,  and  then  great  will  be  your 
peace.  Who  can  disturb  the  peace  of  such 
an  one,  or  bereave  him  of  it?  Such  an  one 
is  also  established  in  righteousness,  and  Christ 
is  "  made  to  them  of  God,  Wisdom,  Righte- 
ousness, Sanctification,  and  Redemption ;" 
that  they  may  be  alir,"  endued  with  that  wis- 
dom which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  and 
peaceable,  and  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreat- 
ed." 

"  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  that 
great  Lord,  and  King,  and  peaceable  Saviour. 
Let  us  come  unto  him,  and  "learn  of  him 
that  is  meek  and  lowly,  and  we  shall  find  rest 
to  our  souls."  Come  unto  him  that  hath  a 
good  will  to  all,  desiring  "that  all  may  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  and  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  him 
that  is  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent."  The  children  of  God 
desire  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
above  all  the  idols  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
made  partakers  of  that  life  which  is  eternal, 
which  never  shall  have  an  end.  They  will  al- 
ways fear  the  Lord,  and  think  upon  his  name. 

I  beseech  you,  in  the  tender  love  of  God, 
consider  this  ;  it  is  our  great  duty  to  fear  the 
Lord,  and  think  upon  his  name ;  wherever  we 
are,  that  is  good.  They  that  fear  God  al- 
ways, they  are  blessed  of  God,  they  receive 
divine  wisdom  from  God,  how  to  "  order  their 
conversation  aright,"  and  so  more  and  more 
daily  partake  of  God's  salvation.  For  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  forth,  and  made 
bare  to  save  those  that  trust  in  him,  and  ne- 
glect not  that  great  salvation  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  hath 
purchased  and  procured  for  us,  "  not  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with 
his  own  precious  blood,  as  a  lamb  without 
blemish,  and  without  spot ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  g-rief,  his  vi- 
sage was  marred  more  than  any  man ;  whom 
the  Jews  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree."  Had 
they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory.  He  was  the  Lord's 
anointed  whom  they  slew^ — the  Lord  of  heav- 
en and  earth,  who  had  all  power  committed 
to  him ;  and  he  gave  commission  to  his  apos- 
tles and  ministers  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations, 
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and  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  com- 
manded," saying  to  them:  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
And  saith  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  them : 
"  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  up- 
on you  ;  but  tarry  you  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 
And  they  had  power  given  them  to  work  mira- 
cles, and  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions ; 
and  nothing  should  be  able  to  hurt  them.  A 
mighty,  blessed,  and  glorious  power  did  pre- 
serve them,  and  fit  and  prepare  them  to  preach 
the  everlasting  gospel. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Francis 
Stamper — at  Devonshire-House,  May  3, 
1694. 

God  hath  laid  help  vpon  One  that  is  mighty, 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him. 

This  Mighty  One,  that  the  Almighty  Lord 
Jehovah  hath  laid  help  upon  for  man,  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  his  love ;  and 
they  are  blessed  of  God  that  come  to  partake 
of  the  help  that  is  in  him,  who  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  followers  in  the  days  past,  "with- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

Friends,  this  is  a  deep  and  a  very  near  word  ; 
and  it  stands  us  all  upon  to  consider  whether 
we  have  him  or  not;  for  we  all  owe  service,  a 
duty  and  a  worship,  to  the  everlasting  God  ; 
and  of  ourselves  we  cannot  perform  it,  without 
the  help  and  assistance  of  his  beloved  Son, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  comfort  of  all 
that  believe  in  him  and  love  him  is  this,  that 
he  is  not  only  able  to  help,  but  willing  to 
help. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  for  ever !  may  all 
you  say  that  have  been  made  partakers  of  his 
virtue,  and  of  his  power,  and  life ;  that  have 
found  a  willingness  in  him  to  assist  you  in  all 
your  troubles,  in  all  your  exercises,  in  all  your 
afflictions,  in  all  the  bowings  of  your  souls  and 
spirits  before  the  Lord;  who  have  said  in 
your  prayers  and  supplications :  Lord,  lend 
me  thy  help ;  let  me  have  thy  gracious  aid 
and  assistance.  Without  this  help  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  do  that  good 
that  sometimes  we  desire ;  but  we  are  even 
like  to  poor  Israel  when  they  had  forgotten 
the  Lord,  when  they  had  been  cleaving  to 
that  which  led  them  in  those  steps,  the  end 
whereof  was  destruction.  The  Lord  thus 
complained  by  his  prophet :  "  O  Israel !  thou 
hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  thy  help  is  in  me." 

And,  O  friends  1  what  greater  love  could 
the  Lord  God  have  shown  to  the  lost  sons  of 
Adam,  than  to  have  sent  his  Son,  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  from  the  bosom  of  his  heavenly 
love,  to  redeem  man  up  to  God  again— to  re- 
store man  again — and  bring  him  back  again 
out  of  that  alienated  state,  and  out  of  that  un- 
done condition  that  he  was  fallen  into  by  his 
disobedience  and  transgression  against  the 
Lord.  "  God  hath  laid  help  upon  one  that  is 
mighty,  mighty  to  save." 

Is  there  any  poor  soul  here  this  day  that 
wants  the  salvation  of  God ;  that  wants  to  be 
saved  from  sin,  that  so  it  may  be  saved  from 
hell,  saved  from  woe,  saved  from  distress, 
saved  from  misery  ?    Oh !  come  and  lay  hold 
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on  him  by  faith,  whom  God  hath  laid  help 
upon. 

My  friends,  turn  your  minds  inward  this 
day ;  have  an  eye  and  a  regard  in  yourselves, 
to  that  pure  and  divine  manifestation  of  his 
light,  and  grace,  and  spirit  vouchsafed  to  you; 
in  that  light,  look  unto  him.  Holy  men  and 
holy  women,  godly  men  and  godly  women, 
waited  for  this  in  the  days  of  old ;  and  one  of 
them  expressed  his  joy  and  satisfaction,  even 
old  Simeon.  When  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  brought  into  the  temple,  "  he  took  him 
up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said : 
Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  thy  word;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
lighten  the  gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  peo- 
ple Israel ;  that  he  might  be  for  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  Now  here  Simeon 
beheld  and  saw  that  which  he  had  long  waited 
for  and  desired  after ;  and  he  had  this  mani- 
fested to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should 
not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ ;  he  saw  him  and  beheld  him,  that  he 
might  see  he  was  come. 

So  some  souls,  at  this  day,  that  are  now  un- 
der another  dispensation,  they  have  waited 
long,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  said :  Lord, 
when  will  the  time  come?  when  will  the  day 
come  that  thou  wilt  open  to  me  that  which 
my  soul  hath  longed  for  ?  Lord,  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  when  will  the  time  come  that  I 
shall  have  help  and  power  against  sin,  and  find 
strength  against  sin,  and  receive  power  from 
on  high  against  my  sins,  and  to  resist  and 
overcome  temptations,  and  obtain  thy  favour; 
and,  through  Jesus  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
thee  whom  I  have  offended  ? 

Friends,  you  that  have  long  waited  for  the 
"consolation  of  God's  Israel,"  hold  fast  your 
hope,  "  keep  your  confidence  unto  the  end, 
keep  your"  faith  and  patience.  Remember 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  church  of  Philadel- 
phia :  "  These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy  and 
true,  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept 
my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name  ;  be- 
cause thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  tliee  from  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation, which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world," 
to  try  them  that  dwell  "  upon  the  earth." 

My  friends,  the  hour  of  tribulation  is  com- 
ing apace,  and  hastening;  it  is  even  at  the 
very  door,  therefore  lay  hold  on  Christ,  whom 
God  hath  laid  help  upon.  O  my  friends ! 
that  you  may  find  this  help  extended  to  you, 
in  this  day  of  your  trial  and  temptation  ;  that 
they  who  arc  the  hindmost  of  the  flock  may 
come  up,  -'tlie  poor  in  spirit,"  who  are  poor 
in  body  too,  ihoy  that  are  groaning, and  crying, 
and  mourning  in  solitary  places,  that  they  may 
come  according  to  the  words  of  Christ  into 
his  sheep-fold.  John  x.  16:  "And  other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd." 

This  one  Shepherd  is  present  here,  my 
friends!  pray  hear  his  voice  this  afternoon. 
His  voice  is  sweet  and  lovely,  and  pierceth  the 
very  heart;  it  calls  upon  you:  "Open  to  me, 
my  well-beloved."    It  calls  you  out  of  sin, 


and  out  of  iniquity,  and  out  of  that  which  of- 
fends the  Lord.  O  friends  !  this  voice  calls,- 
"Open  to  me,  my  beloved."  You  that  are 
turned  from  this  world,  from  the  love  of  vani- 
ties and  pleasures,  from  those  vain  delights 
that  perish  in  the  using;  and  the  desire  of 
your  hearts  is,  that  you  may  be  more  acquaint- 
ed with  him  that  is  the  good  shepherd  of  your 
souls,  that  saith,  "  I  call  mine  own  sheep  by 
name;"  blessed  be  you  that  have  this  new 
name. 

"  I  go  before  them,  and  they  follow  me, 
and  I  will  give  to  them  eternal  life,"  saith 
Christ.  What  greater  gift  can  you  have? 
What  better  reward  can  you  have?  you  that 
have  the  help  of  the  Lord — you  that  have  the 
strength  of  the  Almighty — you  (hat  have  your 
dependence  upon  him — you  that  can  truly 
say,  the  Lord  hath  laid  help  upon  one  that  is 
mighty.  1  feel  his  mighty  arm,  and  his 
mighty  power,  that  hath  helped  me,  and  over- 
come great  things,  that  I  thought  I  could  nev- 
er overcome.  Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 
saith  Christ,  and  I  will  overcome  that  by  which 
thou  hast  been  overcome.  All  praise,  glory, 
and  thanksgiving  be  returned,  through  Christ, 
to  the  living  God  and  Father  of  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Table  of  the  number  of  coloured  people,  free  and 
slaves,  in  the  United  States,  at  the  various  periods  of 
taking  the  census,  together  vtith  a  statement  of  the 
numbers  that  will  be  in  the  country  every  decennial 
census,  till  1880,  at  the  rate  of  increase  that  took 
place  between  1820  and  1830,  viz.  at  35  per  cent. 


1790 

757,178 

1840 

3,145,552 

1800 

1,006,912 

1850 

4,246,495 

1810 

1,377,780 

1860 

5,732,768 

1820 

1,771,6.58 

1870 

7,739,236 

1830 

2,330,039 

1880 

10,447,968 

What  fearful  presages  arise  in  the  mind,  when  we 
consider  that  in  1880,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
the  population  of  the  U.  S.,  then  above  54,000,000, 
will  embrace  more  than  10,000,000  of  a  distinct  race, 
between  whom  and  the  majority  cordiality  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  1  What  an  admonitory  lesson  in  fa^ 
vour  of  colonization  I — Late  paper. 
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By  an  oversight  of  the  printer,  in  making 
up  the  forms  of  our  last  number,  the  com- 
munication to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  editorial  remarks,  relative  to  the  school 
for  coloured  children,  under  care  of  the  Infant 
School  Society,  was  left  out.  We  regret  the  oc- 
currence, beititr  really  warm  friends  to  that  inte- 
resting institution.  We  trust,  however,  the  be- 
nevolent intention.s  of  the  writer  will  as  well  be 
answered  by  its  a  ppearance  to-day.  Since 
then,  we  have  hacT  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  atmnal  meeting  of  the  Infant  School  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
On  this  occasion,  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  the  coloured  school  took  place.  The 
spectacle  was  eminently  calculated  to  gratify 
benevolent  feeiing.s,  and  intensely  engaiied  the 
attention  of  the  company  convened.  All  the 
exercises  were  conducted  with  becoming  regu- 
larity and  propriety  ;  and  the  precision  and 
dexterity  witli  which  these  children,  of  from 
four  to  seven  years  of  age,  performed  their 


several  parts,  was  remarkable.  This  was  mos 
striking,  perhaps,  in  the  exercises  upon  the 
maps,  in  relation  to  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  geographical,  topographical,  and 
historical  detail  was  combined,  requiring,  in- 
deed, an  effort  of  memory  almost  incredible  to 
one  not  familiar  with  the  extent  of  culture  to 
which  the  infant  mind  is  susceptible.  All  this 
was  accomplished,  so  far  as  we  could  perceive, 
without  once  in  the  slightest  degree  faltering. 
In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
set  of  children,  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  most  polished  circles,  could  be  trained  to 
exceed  these  in  a  like  exhibition.  The  report 
of  the  managers  for  the  past  year  was  read. 
Of  this  report,  the  most  impressive  feature  was 
the  announcement,  that  the  funds  applicable 
to  the  support  of  the  school  for  coloured  chil- 
dren were  exhausted  ;  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  those  present  and  to  the  public,  for 
fresh  contributions.  Shall  the  appeal  be  in 
vain  ?    We  trust  not. 


It  appears  from  the  latest  arrivals  that  the 

cholera  has  taken  a  very  alarming  character 
at  Paris  ;  it  is  said  to  have  attacked  people  of 
every  condition — peers,  generals,  physicians, 
ladies,  have  fallen  victims  to  it. 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  are  not  confined, 
as  in  England,  to  the  lower  classes — the  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed  and  dissipated  vagabonds  of  the  most 
loathsome  parts  of  the  towns  ;  but  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  are  alike  victims  of  the 
appalling  pestilence.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
which  has  imparted  additional  energy  to  the 
disease,  and  it  sweeps  its  thousands  into  eterni- 
ty, as  when  it  first  strode  from  Asia  into  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Europe. 

Paris,  April  13. — The  number  of  new  cases 
of  cholera  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ending 
yesterday  noon,  was  0O4  ;  deaths  317.  Total 
cases  from  the  beginning,  7560  ;  deaths  2913. 
The  cholera  was  also  raging  in  Troves,  Ne- 
mours, Bcgous,  Reul,  Puteaux,  and  many  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
lower  classes  stiM  attributed  it  to  poisoning, 
and  imagined  that  the  cholera  had  no  exist- 
ence. 

In  one  of  the  papers  it  is  however  remark- 
ed, that  the  disease  was  probably  checked  by 
the  remedial  efforts  of  the  government,  and 
the  medical  faculty.  Those  physicians  who 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  disorder, 
have  observed  that  in  general  the  symptoms 
are  less  alarming  than  during  the  first  week 
it  made  ilsappearance.  Many  persons  attack- 
ed, to  whom  medical  aid  was  administered 
in  time,  will,  there  is  almost  a  certainty,  re- 
cover. 


In  the  list  of  names  of  the  committee  to  so- 
licit donations,  &-c.  appointed  by  the  late  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  contributors  to  Friends' 
Asylum,  (see  under  editorial  head  of  our  last 
number)  the  name  of  Uriah  Hunt,  who  is 
one  of  the  committee,  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted. 

Died,  in  this  city  on  the  29th  ult  ,at  the  residence 
of  her  mother,  Mary  Clement,  Rachel  F.  Winslow, 
consort  of  Isaiah  H.  Winslow,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in 
the  36lh  year  of  licr  age. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend."' 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  6fc, 

In  the  eighth  number  of  the  present  volume 
of  "The  Friend,"  one  of  its  correspondents 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  readers,  a  little 
work  published  in  London  for  the  "  Religious 
Tract  Society,"  entitled  "The  Evidence  of 
Prophecy,"  and  the  selections  which  were  pre- 
sented, served  to  show  the  valuable  and  useful 
information  contained  within  its  pages.  As  I 
fully  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
correspondent,  "  that  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  to  pre- 
sent in  a  more  attractive  and  interesting  char- 
acter to  the  youthful  mind,  or  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  facts  and  precepts  which  are  con- 
tained in  its  inspired  pages  ;  will  be  greeted 
with  approbation  by  every  sincere  friend," 
I  propose  offering  a  few  extracts  selected  from 
another  little  work  published  by  the  same 
Tract  Society,  and  in  which,  as  in  the  former, 
I  am  of  opinion  the  above  mentioned  objects 
have  been  attained. 

It  is  entitled  "  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Jews  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,"  and  although  designed  more  particu- 
larly for  the  instruction  of  juvenile  readers, 
yet  it  may  be  perused  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit  by  those  more  advanced,  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  or  leisure  for  acquir- 
ing the  informatidh  which  it  conveys.  It  is 
truly  remarked  in  the  introduction  to  this  little 
volu  me,  that  "  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of 
ancient  manners  and  customs  will  form  many 
ignorant  opinions,  or  pass  by  many  things  with- 
out notice  which  particularly  deserve  atten- 
tion." Such  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  render  plain  and  comprehensible, 
many  passages  otherwise  almost  unintelligible 
to  the  American  reader,  and  develops  the 
beauty  and  importance  of  others  entirely  over- 
looked. 

The  researches  of  eminent  men  into  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  orientaf  nations,  have 
brought  to  light  much  which  is  calculated  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  ihe  truth  of  the  inspired 
writings,  and  the  information  obtained  through 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  modern  travellers 
who  have  explored  the  countries  mentioned  in 


the  Bible,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  occupying  ihem, 
and  the  records  of  former  time  still  preserved 
among  them,  is  so  comprehensive  and  conclu- 
sive upon  most  of  the  points  which  our  want 
of  knowledge  had  heretofore  rendered  obscure, 
that  the  most  incorrigible  caviller  can  now 
scarcely  find  a  solitary  sentence  on  which  to 
raise  a  doubt.  But  this  mass  of  evidence  and 
illustrations  is  scattered  throughout  many 
scarce  and  voluminous  works  which  few  com- 
paratively have  the  opportunity  of  perusing. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  compendiums 
should  be  formed  embracing  the  substance  of 
such  parts  of  these  several  works  as  elucidate 
the  sacred  volume,  which  can  be  brought  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  and  serve  as  manuals  for 
every  day  reference.  Such  a  one  is  the  book 
now  under  notice,  and  I  cannot  but  think  with 
the  compiler,  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  its 
readers  "  better  to  understand  many  passages 
they  read  in  the  Bible,  to  take  more  interest  in 
its  contents  ;  and  also,  that  they  will  be  more 
anxious  to  read  the  Scriptures."  The  chapter 
and  verse  only  are  given  in  the  work,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  reader  will  make  the 
reference  himself ;  but  in  making  our  extracts 
we  shall  generally  add  tlie  text. 

Ancient  Habitations.  The  patriarchs  lived 
in  tents  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  were 
generally  put  up  under  large  trees.  Abraham's 
tent  was  under  a  tree  in  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
Gen.  xviii.  1.  and  in  after  time,  we  read,  that 
Deborah  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree 
in  Mount  Ephraim  :  The  women  lived  in  sepa- 
rate-tents, as  is  now  the  custom  among  the  rich 
Arabs :  thus  we  read  of  Rebecca  having 
Sarah's  tent. 

"  In  the  east  the  people  like  to  have  trees 
near  their  dwellings,  both  for  shade  and  shel- 
ter. From  1  Kings  iv.  26.  we  may  conclude 
this  was  usual  in  the  land  of  Judea,  even  when 
they  lived  in  houses.  '  And  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  un- 
der his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba, 
all  the  days  of  Solomon.'  The  trees  generally 
planted  for  this  purpose  were  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  which  would  grow  up  against  the  walls 
and  over  the  roofs,  as  they  now  do  about  our 
cottages.  These  trees  supplied  grapes  and 
figs,  which  were  used  for  food,  and  the  branches 
of  the  vine  that  did  not  bear  fruit  served  for 
fuel  to  burn.  This  is  referred  to  by  Christ, 
John.  XV.  6,  when  he  describes  himself  as  the 
vine,  and  his  people  the  fruitful  branches  ;  and 
those  who  did  not  love  him  as  the  withered 
branches,  which  were  cast  into  the  fire. 

"  The  tents  of  the  Arabs  now  are  black,  or 
a  very  dark  colour,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible 
that  the  tents  of  Kedar  were  in  former  times, 
Solomon's  Song  i.  6.  'I  am  black,  but  come- 


ly, O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents 
of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.'  They 
were  fixed  by  stakes  and  cords,  and  could 
easily  be  enlarged  by  lengthening  the  cords, 
strengthening  the  stakes,  and  adding  more 
covering,  Isa.  liv.  2.  '  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of 
thine  habitations  :  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.' 

"  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  witii 
stone  or  bricks,  but  those  of  the  poor  were  of 
wood,  or  more  frequently  of  mud,  as  they  are 
to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  and  in 
some  villages  in  our  country.  Houses  built  of 
mud  were  not  well  fitted  to  withstand  the  tor- 
rents, which  at  times  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Christ, 
in  Matt.  vii.  26,  27.  '  And  every  one  that 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,'  &c.  Thieves 
also  could  easily  dig  or  break  through  mud 
walls,  to  which  the  Saviour  refers,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  treasure, 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  Such 
robberies  are  very  frequent  in  the  East  Indies 
at  the  present  day.  The  holes  and  cracks  in 
those  walls  afford  a  harbour  for  serpents,  Amos 
V.  19.  '  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and 
a  bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  house,  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit 
him.' 

"  The  Egyptian  bricks  were  made  of  mud, 
clay,  and  straw  mixed  together,  and  generally 
baked  in  the  sun,  not  burnt  in  kilns.  These 
were  the  bricks  the  Israelites  were  employed 
in  making,  so  we  may  understand  why  they 
needed  the  straw  which  Pharaoh  forbade  the 
officers  to  give  them,  Exod.  v.  7.  '  Ye  shall  no 
more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick,  as 
heretofore :  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for 
themselves.'  Bricks  of  thissortare  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Egypt  at  the  present  day  ;  in  some 
places  they  still  remain  very  hard,  while,  where 
less  baked,  they  have  mouldered  away,  and 
other  houses  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  first,  which  may  explain  Jer.  xxx.  18. 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  Jacob's  tents,  and  have 
mercy  on  his  dwelling-places  ;  and  the  city 
shall  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap,  and  the 
palace  shall  remain  after  the  manner  thereof.' 

"  The  court  is  open  to  the  weather,  and 
usually  has  galleries  round  it.  When  a  num- 
ber of  persons  meet  at  a  house  for  a  feast,  or 
on  a  similar  occasion,  they  usually  assemble  in 
the  court,  which  is  covered  with  mats  and  car- 
pets ;  an  awning  is  generally  stretched  over 
their  heads,  to  screen  them  from  the  sun  or 
the  rain.  It  was  in  the  courts  of  the  houses 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  often  in- 
structed those  who  came  to  hear  them.  This* 
will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 
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'  into  the  midst,'  Luke  v.  19.  where  Christ  was 
sitting,  when  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was 
brought  to  him.  The  covering  above  mentioned 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  roof  which  was  re- 
moved, to  let  the  sick  man  down  from  the  lop 
of  the  house  ;  for  the  word  translated  tiling  or 
roof,  means  also  a  covering,  as  just  described. 
Round  the  court  are  a  number  of  rooms  ;  the 
buildings  are  sometimes  two  or  three  stories 
high,  with  a  gallery  to  each.  The  inner  cham- 
ber is  alluded  to  1  Kings  xx.  30.  xxii.  25.  The 
bed-chamber,  2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  where  Jehos- 
habeath  hid  Joash,  was  not  like  ours,  but  a 
room  where  mattresses  or  beds  were  stored. 

"  The  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  east  are  al- 
ways flat,  and  covered  with  plaster  or  terrace. 
They  are  surrounded  with  low  walls,  called 
battlements,  Deut.  xxii.  8.  or  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  railing  or  lattice  work,  through  which 
Ahaziah  probably  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
or  from  one  of  the  upper  galleries,  see  2  Kings 
i.  2.  These  roofs  or  terraces  are  used  for 
many  family  purposes,  such  as  drying  linen  or 
flax,  Josh.  ii.  6.  '  But  she  had  brought  them 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with 
the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order 
upon  the  roof.'  The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  cool 
air  there  in  the  evening,  and  converse  with 
each  other  and  their  neighbours,  Luke  xii.  3. 
'Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in 
darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light  ;  ai5d  that 
which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  sliall 
be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops.'  Some- 
times they  were  used  as  places  of  retirement 
for  prayer,  as  is  mentioned  of  Peter,  Acts  x.  9. 
'  On  the  morrow,  as  thej  went  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  drew  nigh  unto  the  city,  Peter  went 
up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth 
hour;'  and  here  the  booths  were  made  for  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  Neh.  viii.  16.  'So  the 
people  went  forth,  and  brought  them,  and  made 
themselves  booths  every  one  upon  the  roof  of 
his  house,'  &.c.  The  tops  of  the  houses  being 
all  flat,  people  could  pass  from  one  to  another 
without  going  down  into  the  street.  This  fur- 
ther explains  the  account  of  the  paralytic,  Luke 
V.  19.  as  it  shows  how  the  persons  who  carried 
him  got  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  Jesus 
was  teaching.  '  And  when  tiiey  could  not  find 
by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  in,  because 
of  the  multitude,  they  went  upon  the  house- 
top, and  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  with 
his  couch,  into  the  midst  before  Jesus.'  The 
stairs  were  generally  on  the  outside  of  the 
houses,  so  that  a  person  could  descend  at  once 
into  the  street  without  going  into  the  house, 
which  explains  our  Lord's  command,  Matt, 
xxiv.  17.  'Let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top 
not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his 
house.'  This  direction  is  still  j)laincr  to  be 
understood,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  very 
common  for  people,  to  this  day,  to  sleep  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  in  summer  months.  It 
was  thus  that  Mr.  Barker  was  sleeping  at  the 
lime  of  the  earthquake  at  Alep|)o,  and  he  ran 
down  into  the  street  when  he  fell  the  shock, 
without  going  through  the  house.* 

"  The  upper  rooms  were,  and  are  at  the 
present  diy,  generally  usod  as  the  principal 
apartments.    Such  a  room  was  prepared  for 


*  See  Tract,  The  Earthquake  at  Aleppo. 


our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  for  the  passover. 
In  such  a  room  St.  Paul  was  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  Eutychus  was  overcome  with 
sleep  and  heat,  there  being  many  lights  ;  and 
the  windows  being  open,  he  fell  from  the  third 
loft  or  story  into  the  street." 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth 
of  Fourth  m.onth,  1832. 

TO  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  period  for  which  the  managers  were 
chosen  having  expired,  they  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  summary  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

Soon  after  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Bible  with  references, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
was  published,  and  a  third  edition,  comprising 
four  thousand  copies,  was  immediately  put  to 
press.  Of  this  edition  the  printing  has  been 
completed,  and  a  considerable  number  has 
been  delivered  at  the  Depository.  In  the 
seventh  month  last,  an  edition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  same  Bible,  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  was  issued,  and  it  is  believed 
that  as  respects  the  beauty  and  durability  of 
the  materials  and  the  neatness  of  the  execu- 
tion, it  will  advantageously  compare  with  the 
best  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed  in 
this  country. 

Of  the  school  Testament  two  editions  have 
been  printed :  one  of  fifteen  hundred  copies 
was  published  in  the  Third  month,  and  the 
other  of  one  thousand  copies  in  the  Eighth 
month  last.  Of  the  school  Bible,  but  one 
edition  has  been  issued,  but  the  stock  of  this 
Bible  as  well  as  of  the  Testaments  being 
much  reduced,  another  edition  of  each  will 
shortly  be  required. 

In  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  materials  to 
meet  any  probable  demand,  the  managers 
have  authorized  a  contract  for  a  quantity  of 
paper  suflicient  to  print  four  thousand  Bibles 
in  addition  to  those  now  in  progress. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
in  the  Second  month  of  last  year,  3186  Bibles 
have  been  disposed  of,  to  wit:  2473  Bibles 
with  references,  97  copies  of  the  same  Bible 
on  superfine  paper,  and  616  school  Bibles. 
In  the  same  period  2232  Testaments  have 
been  distributed.  There  have  been  sent  to 
auxili:iry  associations  1153  reference  Bibles, 
196  school  Bibles,  and  835  Testaments — sold 
to  contributors  and  others  1033  reference 
Bibles,  216  school  Bibles,  and  965  Testa- 
ments. Of  those  furnished  to  auxiliaries,  32 
Bibles  have  been  disposed  of  within  the  limits 
of  New-England  Yearly  Meeting,  199  within 
those  of  New  York,  470  within  Philadelphia 
Y'early  Meeting,  53  in  Virginia,  156  in  North 
Carolina,  235  in  Ohio,  and  304  in  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings.  In  addition  to  these,  200 
Bibles  with  references.  200  school  Bibles,  and 
400  Testaments  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Indiana  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  paid  for 
out  of  a  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  for  that 
purpose. 

The  stock  on  hand,  exclusive  of  books  in 


sheets,  consists  of  189  reference  Bibles,  288 
school  Bibles,  and  216  Testaments.  So  far 
as  the  managers  have  been  able  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  Friends  from  their  correspon- 
dence with  the  auxiliaries  and  from  other 
sources,  our  several  editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Testament  have  been  received  with  decided 
approbation.  The  few  errors  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  first  edition  have  been  correct- 
ed in  the  others,  and  from  the  great  facility  of 
correcting  inaccuracies,  afforded  by  the  ste- 
reotype plates,  it  is  hoped  that  the  text  of  our 
Bible  may  before  long  be  rendered  nearly 
faultless.  The  usefulness  of  the  relerences 
to  parallel  texts,  in  promoting  and  assisting 
the  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  appears  to  be 
generally  appreciated,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
greater  demand  for  the  reference  Bible,  while 
the  smaller  copy  has  been  found  well  adapted 
to  supply  the  want  which  has  been  long  felt 
in  our  schools,  of  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
at  once  portable  and  easily  legible. 

Since  the  last  report  the  managers  have 
been  officially  advised  of  the  formation  of 
eight  additional  auxiliaries,  to  wit :  Miami, 
Ohio ;  Yonge  Street,  Upper  Canada ;  Red 
Stone,  Pennsylvania  ;  Upper  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Virginia  ;  White  Lick,  Indiana ;  Scipio, 
New  York  ;  Westfield,  Indiana  ;  and  Eastern, 
North  Carolina,  making  the  whole  number 
of  these  Associations  twenty-eight.  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  auxiliaries  the  managers 
recognize  with  satisfaction  a  commendable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
institution.  They  regret,  however,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  such  state- 
ments of  the  deficiencies  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  as  would  enable  the  Associa- 
tion properly  to  estimate  the  necessity  for 
more  strenuous  eftbits  to  place  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
our  religious  Society.  That  great  deficien- 
cies do  exist,  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report  sufficiently  prove,  and  the  few 
returns  since  received  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion. By  only  two  of  the  auxiliaries  have 
distinct  answers  been  forwarded  to  the  queries 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year.  Of  these  one  states  that  4 
families  and  38  adults  are  destitute  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testainents,  and  that  of  190  chil- 
dren of  Friends  attending^chool,  "few  are 
duly  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The 
other  mentions  that  out  of  180  families  and 
parts  of  families  within  its  limits,  38  are  des- 
titute of  full  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  23  of 
the  New  Testament.  Another  auxiliary  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments forwarded  by  the  agent,  and  adds, 
that  many  more  Bibles  could  be  distributed, 
but  that  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  On  comparing  the  number  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  distributed  to  the  auxiliaries, 
with  the  deficiencies  stated  to  e.xist  within 
the  limits  of  the  few  who  had  been  heard  from 
at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  members  of 
the  Association  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  very 
inadequate  supply  which  has  been  furnished- 
It  is  a  fact  which  the  managers  feel  to  be  a 
distressing  one,  but  which  they  believe  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  their 
fellow  members,that  a  large  number  of  families 
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belonging  to  the  Society  of  Frie  nds  in  vario 
parts  of  our  favoured  country,  are  to  this  day 
deprived  of  easy  access  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  undeniably  true  that  many  chil- 
dren of  Friends  are  thus  brought  up  in  very 
great  ignorance  of  those  sacred  records — and 
it  is  a  melancholy  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  evil  which  it  is  now  in  oui 
povirer  to  remedy,  will  if  neglected  soon  be 
no  longer  under  our  control.  To  apply  that 
remedy  is  not  now  within  the  means  of  the 
managers.  The  funds  at  their  disposal  have 
been  expended  in  books  and  materials,  and  a 
debt  of  1^4000  has  been  incurred,  to  meet 
which  they  must  depend  upon  the  returns 
from  the  auxiliaries,  and  upon  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  to  the  members  of  auxiliary 
associations,  who,  surrounded  by  outward 
blessings,  can  sympathize  with  those  whose 
limited  circumstances  preclude  even  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Bible,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
means  to  supply  our  suffering  brethren  with 
this  greatest  external  source  of  consolation 
and  instruction.  The  managers  are  aware 
that  this  is  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
Friends  of  an  unusual  character.  But  the  in- 
vestigations consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  deficiencies  as  unexpected  as 
they  are  deplorable,  and  it  is  believed  that 
even  now,  Friends  are  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently apprized  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  prompt  and  united  exertions  to  remedy 
this  great  and  increasing  evil.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  furnishing  a 
supply  of  Bibles  to  those  districts  in  which 
the  greatest  deficiencies  are  known  to  exist, 
the  managers  are  unwilling  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject  without  suggesting  that  those 
auxiliary  associations  within  whose  limits 
Friends  are  generally  in  more  easy  circum- 
stances, be  requested  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures for  raising  a  fund  to  be  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  to  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments- 

Among  the  most  encouraging  circumstan- 
ces which  have  attended  the  labours  of  the 
managers,  is  the  increased  number  of  the  aux- 
iliaries. 

Of  the  services  assigned  by  the  constitution 
to  the  different  departments  in  the  society, 
none  are  more  important  than  those  which  de- 
volve upon  these  associations.  To  investi- 
gate the  wants  of  their  respective  vicinities, 
to  promote  the  careful  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  to  keep  open  a  channel  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  sympathies  of 
Friends  may  be  awakened  in  each  other's  be- 
half, are  duties  upon  the  due  performance  of 
which  the  success  of  the  institution  essential- 
ly depends.  The  managers  trust  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  quarterly 
meeting  on  this  continent  will  be  without  at 
least  one  auxiliary,  and  not  until  then  will 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  Associa- 
tion be  fully  realized. 

In  their  last  report  the  managers  expressed 
a  hope  that  a  building  might  be  procured  in  a 
central  situation  in  this  city,  for  the  more 
convenient  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
institution.    They  have  now  the  satisfaction 


to  state  that  this  object  has  been  happily  at- 
tained. In  the  Fifth  month  last,  a  lot  situate 
on  Fourth  near  Arch  street,  containing  in 
front  about  32  feet,  and  nearly  80  feet  in 
depth,  was  purchased  by  direction  of  the 
board,  and  as  soon  as  possession  could  be  ob- 
tained, buildings  covering  nearly  the  whole 
area  were  commenced,  and  are  now  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  occupied  by  the  Association 
and  its  tenants.  The  location  of  these  build- 
ings, their  size,  and  internal  arrangements, 
are  such  as  admirably  adapt  them  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  In  a  very  public  situation,  near 
to  one  of  the  greatest  thoioughfares  of  the 
city,  affording  spacious  rooms  for  the  printing 
and  binding  offices,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  board,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
essentially  aid  the  economical  and  secure  con- 
ducting of  our  business,  as  well  as  promote 
the  sales  of  our  Bibles.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  lot  and  buildings  is  estimated  at  about 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  The  raising  of 
so  large  a  sum  would  have  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  board,  had  they  not  effected  an  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  with  one  of  their 
number,  by  which  this  difficulty  was  obviated. 
In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  have  been  furnished  by  the  mem- 
ber alluded  to,  for  which  the  Association  is  to 
pay  interest  at  less  than  the  legal  rate,  toge- 
ther with  the  taxes  and  repairs,  reserving  the 
right  to  obtain  a  title  to  the  premises  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  by  refunding  the  first  cost. 
By  this  arrangement  the  board  have  not  only 
secured  convenient  accommodations  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  but  will  derive 
some  income  from  the  surplus  rents.  The 
moneys  accruing  from  this  source,  after  de- 
ducting interest,  taxes  and  repairs,  the  mana- 
gers have  directed  to  be  invested  as  a  sinking 
fund,  to  be  applied  eventually  to  redeeming 
the  premises,  and  for  the  means  of  increasing 
this  fund  they  confidently  appeal  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Friends.  Should  the  Association  be 
able  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  these  buildings  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  upon,  the 
whole  of  the  rents  arising  from  them  might 
be  applied  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  permanency  and  security 
would  be  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  under  the  Divine  blessing  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  beneficially  felt. 

On  reviewing  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
year,  the  managers  are  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Institution  to  the  direction  of 
which  they  have  been  called,  is  one  which 
has  strong  claims  upon  the  liberality  and 
zealous  co-operation  of  their  fellow  members. 
Divested  of  all  sectional  views,  it  embraces 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operations  the  whole 
society,  wherever  located  on  this  extensive 
continent ;  it  asks  the  assistance  of  all  in  dis- 
tributing that  volume  in  which  all  have  an 
equal  interest;  and  it  appeals  to  us  in  behalf 
not  of  strangers,  but  of  brethren  connected  to 
us  by  the  endearing  tie  of  a  common  faith. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
board. 

Abm.  L.  Pennock,  (Sec'y. 
Philadelphia,  Ath  mo.  1th,  1832. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREASURER-S  HEPORT. 
The  following  sums  have  been  received  during  the  year 

ending  on  the  6lh  instant,  to  wit: 
Donations,  Life  and  Annual  Subscriptions, 
Sales  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  |- 4135  03 

From  Auxiliary  Societies,  1870  63 

Loan  by  three  members  of  the  Associatioa 

free  of  interest,  4th  mo.  30th,  1831,  1500  00 

Loans  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  2500  00 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,  714  26 

10719  92 

During  the  same  period  the  payments  have  been — 
For  binding,  paper,  printing,  Agent's  salary 
and  incidental  expenses  at  the  deposito- 
tory,  rent,  account  books,  and  sundries, 
stereotype  plates,  and  sinking  fund;  §10057  94 
Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer of  661  98 


$  10719  92 

Officers  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  iti  Amt- 
rica. 

Secretary, — Daniel  B.  Smith. 
Treasurer — Henry  Cope. 

Corresponding  Members — John  Paul,  Thomas  Ev- 
ans, Isaac  Collins. 

Managers. — Samuel  Bettle,  Othniel  Alsop,  Charles 
Allen,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph  Snowdon,  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  Edward  Bettle,  John  Richardson,  Charles 
Yarnall,  Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  Thomas  Stewardson,  Timo- 
thy Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas  C.  James, 
Jasper  Cope,  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Thomas  Kimber, 
Thomas  Wood,  Thomas  Bacon,  George  Stewardson, 
John  G.  Hoskins,  Lindzey  Nicholson,  Bartholomew 
Wistar,  George  Williams. 

The  following  Auxiliary  Societies  had  been  formed  at 

the  dale  of  the  preceding  Report. 
Vassalborough,  Maine,  Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 


New-York,  New  York,  do. 

Scipio,  do.  do. 

Farmington,  do.  do. 

Yonge  Street,  Upper  Canada,  do. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  do. 

Abington,  do.  do. 

Bucks,  do.  do. 

Concord,  do.  do. 

Red  Stone,  do.  do. 

Burlington,  New  Jersey,  do. 

Salem,  do.  do. 

Haddonfield,     do.  do. 

Upper  Quarterly  Meeting,  Va.  do. 

New  Garden,  North  Carolina,  do. 

Deep  River,  do.  do. 

Southern,  do.  do. 

Eastern,  do.  do. 

Stillwater,  Ohio,  do. 

Short  Creek,  do.  do. 

Miami,         do.  do. 

Salem,         do.  do. 

Centre,         do.  do. 

New-Garden,  Indiana,  do. 

Blue-River,       do.  do. 

Whitewater,     do.  do. 

While  Lick,     do.  do. 

Westfield,        do.  do. 


Sagacity  of  the  Martin — A  pair  of  martins  had 
built  their  nest  in  the  corner  of  my  window;  I  did 
not  remark  any  thing  particular  during  the  time  they 
were  so  employed,  exce|)ting  that  I  perceived  one  of 
them  was  the  same  which  had  visited  the  same  place 
the  previous  year.  I  knew  it  again,  from  a  remarka- 
ble white  feather  in  one  of  its  wings.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  all  seemed  finished,  my  attention  was  arrest- 
ed one  day  by  a  great  noise  and  bustle  in  the  nest, 
caused  by  a  stranger  of  the  same  family  of  birds  try- 
ing to  force  its  way.  into  the  nest  at  the  time  the  two 
rightful  tenants  were  within  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  united  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  entering,  and 
driving  them  out.  This  same  warfare,  and  similar 
expulsions,  took  place  daily,  for  a  week  or  more. 
One  day  I  remarked  that  the  two  rightful  owners  of 
the  nest  were  very  busy  outside,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  they  were  engaged  in  lessening  the  entrance  in- 
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to  the  same;  in  fact,  they  soon  reduced  it  so  much, 
that  they  could  scarcely  force  themselves  into  it 
singly.  As  soon  as  done,  one  or  other  constantly 
placed  itself  at  the  hole,  with  its  bill  protruding  visi- 
bly without ;  and  though  the  intruder  made  regular 
attacks  upon  them  for  a  week  or  more,  he  never  af- 
terwards made  any  impression  on  them,  and  finally 
left  them  to  enjoy  tlio  reward  of  so  much  sagacity  and 
forethought.  Surely  no  human  being  could  have 
thought  or  done  better  to  overcome  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  on  his  house,  than  these  birds  did  in  barring 
up  the  entrance  to  their  nest  from  their  adversary. 

Magazine  of  Natural  History. 


Cruel  Love. — Being  in  the  country,  near  Working, 
Surrey,  last  week,  I  was  witness  to  tbe  curious  fact 
of  a  female  sparrow  killing  her  husband;  not  from 
either  hatred  or  jealousy,  but  from  love.  The  pair 
were  in  search  of  a  place  for  building  their  nest;  and 
the  male  bird  finding  a  tempting  hole  among  the 
tiles  of  the  roof,  got  into  it :  unfortunately,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  broken  mortar,  and  could  not  force 
his  way  back.  The  female  saw  his  situation,  and  af- 
ter flying  backwards  and  forwards  several  times, 
twittering,  and  apparently  in  great  distress,  she  at- 
tempted to  pull  him  out.  Several  birds  were  attract- 
ed by  the  accident,  and  camo  fluttering  round,  but 
were  beaten  off  by  the  female  sparrow.  She  then  re- 
doubled her  own  efforts  to  extricate  the  male,  and, 
getting  hold  of  his  beak  above  the  nostrils  in  her 
own  beak,  she  pulled  it  so  hard  that  she  killed  him. 
She  did  not,  however,  appear  aware  of  the  mischief 
she  had  done,  but  continued  pulling  at  the  dead  body 
of  her  unfortunate  mate,  with  as  much  perseverance 
as  she  had  done  while  he  continued  alive.  My  man, 
who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  at  last  drove  her 
away,  and  with  some  difficulty,  extricated  the  dead 
bird.  Its  head  was  dreadfully  mangled,  and  the  beak 
of  its  mate  had  evidently  penetrated  the  brain. 
^  About  an  hour  afterwards  I  again  passed  the  place, 
and  saw  a  bird,  which  I  supposed  the  female,  sitting 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  accident  had  happened, 
crouched  together,  with  her  feathers  all  standing  up, 
BO  as  to  give  her  the  appearance  of  a  ball,  and  cer- 
tainly looking  the  very  image  of  a  disconsolate  wi- 
dow.—iVae-.  ^  Nat.  Hist.  J.  W.  L. 
April  \V,\S1,\. 

Treasures  of  the  Deep. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  curious  monu- 
ments consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course 
of  every  naval  war,  from  the  earliest  times,  our  con- 
ceptions are  greatly  raised  respecting  the  multiplicity 
of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of  his  la- 
bours. During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France, 
thirty -two  of  our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom 
in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  besides  seven  fifty- 
gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European 
powers,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were 
almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  their  losses  must  have  many  times 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of 
these  ships  were  balteries  of  caimon,  constructed  of 
iron  or  brass,  whereof  a  great  I'.umber  had  the  dales 
and  places  of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon  them 
in  letters  cast  in  molal.  In  each  there  were  coins  of 
copper,  silver,  and  often  many  of  gold,  capable  ofserv- 
ing  as  valuable  historical  iiionuinents  ;  in  each  were 
an  infinite  variety  of  inslruments  of  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  many  formed  ol'  malorials,  such  as  glass 
and  earthenware,  capable  of  hisling  for  iiideliiiilo 
ages,  when  once  removed  from  the  mcchaiiical  action 
of  (he  waves,  and  buried  under  a  mass  of  matter 
which  may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  the  sea 
water.  But  the  reader  must  not  imagine,  that  the 
fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than  the  peaceful 
spirit  (if  coniniorrial  enterprise  to  the  accumulalion 
of  wrecked  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.  From  an 
examination  of  Lloyd's  lists,  from  the  year  171)3  to 
the  commencemrnl  of  l!i29,  it  appeared,  that  the 
number  of  British  vessels,  alone,  lost  during  that  pe- 
riod, amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  less  than  one 
and  a  half  daily,  a  greater  number  than  we  should 
have  anticipated,  although  we  learn,  from  Moreau's 
tables,  that  the  number  of  merchant  vesgcls  employ- 


ed at  one  time,  in  the  navigation  of  England  and 
Scotland,  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand,  having 
one  with  another  a  mean  burden  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  ships 
of  the  royal  navy,  lost  to  the  country  during  the  pe- 
riod above  mentioned,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  rest  either 
stranded  or  foundered,  or  have  been  burnt  by  acci- 
dent ;  a  striking  proof,  that  the  dangers  of  our 
naval  warfare,  however  great,  may  be  far  exceeded  by 
the  storm,  the  hurricane,  the  shoal,  and  all  the  other 
perils  of  the  deep.  Millions  of  dollars  and  other 
coins  have  been  sometimes  submerged  in  a  single 
ship,  and  on  these,  when  they  happpn  to  be  envelop- 
ed in  a  matrix,  capable  of  protecting  them  from  che- 
mical changes,  much  information  of  historical  inter- 
est will  remain  inscribed,  and  endure  for  periods  as 
indefinite  as  have  the  delicate  markings  of  zoophytes 
or  lapidified  plants  in  some  of  the  ancient  secondary 
rocks.  In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there 
are  some  precious  stones  set  in  seals,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  use  and  ornament,  composed  of  the  hardest 
substances  in  nature,  on  which  letters  and  various 
images  are  carved ;  engravings  which  they  may 
retain,  when  included  in  subaqueous  strata,  as 
long  as  chrystal  preserves  its  natural  form.  It  was  a 
splendid  boast,  that  the  deeds  of  the  English  chivalry, 
at  Agincourt,  made  Henry's  chronicle 

 "  as  rich  with  praise 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sunless  treasuries." 

LyalVs  Principles  of  Geology. 

Wonderful  Mechanism  of  the  Lobster. 
The  lobster  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  ani- 
mals ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  I  recom- 
mend to  you  to  examine  attentively  the  first  you  see. 
Observe  its  pedunculated  eyes,  its  long  and  numer- 
ously  jointed  horns  or  antennae,  the  additional  pair  of 
smaller  horns,  each  bifid,  or  divided  into  two;  the  jaws, 
the  serrated  snout,  the  difference  between  its  two 
larger  claws,  and,  above  all,  the  arrangement  and  ar- 
ticulation of  the  plates  which  cover  what  is  usually 
called  the  tail.  These  moveable  plates  are  joined  to- 
gether by  a  most  admirable  mechanism,  which  you 
must  examine  yourself,  for  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de. 
scribe  it.  But  what  is  this  mechanism  for  ?  You  know 
there  must  be  a  design  in  it ;  what  is  the  design  ? 
Why  has  a  lobster  this  disposition  of  parts  more  than 
a  crab  ?  These  questions  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  ; 
but,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  manners  of  the  animal,  I  cannot  do  so  to 
the  full  extent  that  1  would  wish.  The  muscles,  then, 
which  act  upon  these  moveable  plates,  have  prodigi- 
ous power,  and  by  one  sudden  contraction  they  will 
cause  the  lobster  to  fly  backwards  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow.  This  forms  its  means  of  escape  from  its 
enemies.  When,  while  it  is  in  search  of  food,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  hole  or  cleft  which  it 
inhabits  in  the  rock,  if  any  cause  of  alarm  occurs,  it 
immediately  expands  the  plates  which  form  the  true 
tail,  and  then,  contracting  the  muscles,  the  tail  is 
brought  downwards  and  forwards  with  immense  force, 
is  flapped  up  against  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
from  the  implusc  thus  given,  the  animal  darts  back- 
wards with  extraordinary  swiftness,  and  will  thus 
throw  itself  into  its  retreat,  though  the  latter  may  be 
barely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  its  entrance.  The  re- 
|)eatcd  relaxation  and  contraction  of  these  muscles, 
operating  on  the  tail-plates,  must  make  the  lobster 
move  backwards  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and,  in 
fact,  when  employing  this  species  of  motion,  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow  it:  it  passes  like  a  flash.  When 
you  have  examined  the  wonderful  workmanship  which 
even  the  shell  of  the  lobster  exhibits,  consider  what  an 
astonishing  production  the  whole  animal  is.  Without 
a  knowledge,  however,  of  the  general  anatomy,  you 
cannot  have  adequate  conceptions  on  this  head  ;  keep 
therefore,  to  the  structure  of  the  shell,  and  reflect  on 
the  mighty  power  which,  with  such  ease,  produces  an 
object  of  so  elaborate  and  complicated  a  mechanism. 
A  female  lobster  will  lay  from  twelve  to  twenty  thou- 
sand eggs,  and  each  of  these,  if  undisturbed,  would 
grow  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  parents.  Ijook  at  the 
specimen  before  you  ;  think  of  the  time,  the  labour, 
the  ingenuity,  which  would  be  required  to  make  even 
an  imperfect  resemblance  of  it  in  wood  or  any  other 


material ;  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  joints ;  of 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  different  parts  to  each 
other ;  but  it  is  too  complicated  for  me  to  mention  all 
the  wonders  of  its  formation.  The  egg  of  a  lobster  is 
not  larger  than  this  letter  (o).  How  strange  that  such 
an  atom  should  have  the  power  of  becoming  evolved 
into  so  complex,  so  strange,  so  admirable  a  p«ece  of 
work  as  the  lobster  itself  I  But  I  must  not  conceal, 
that,  to  most  persons,  this  animal  has  a  very  uncouth 
appearance,  which  is  chiefly  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
apparently  disproportionate  size  of  its  large  claws. 
One,  indeed,  would  think,  that  these  would  be  difficult 
to  manage ;  they  have  the  appearance  of  an  incum- 
brance, rather  than  of  a  useful  and  well-contrived  ap- 
pendage ;  but  you  are  now  sufficiently  satisfied,  I  pre- 
sume, that,  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  works  ot 
creation  are  all  perfect  in  their  kind.  I  have  a  very 
confined  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  lobster,  but  I  have  little  doubt,  that,  could  I  see 
it  in  full  action  in  its  native  element,  I  would  have  a 
very  different  view  from  what  it  presents  at  the  fish- 
monger's stall ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that,  in  that  situa- 
tion, the  claws  would  seem  any  thing  but  an  incum- 
brance. On  examining  the  nippers  of  the  larger  claws, 
you  will  find  their  margin  knobbed  or  tuberculated, 
while  the  margins  of  those  of  the  smaller  are  toothed 
or  serrated.  Mr.  Travis  says,  in  the  British  Zoology, 
that,  "  with  the  former,  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalk 
of  the  submarine  plants;  and,  with  the  latter,  it  cuts 
and  minces  its  food  very  dexterously."  It  is  known, 
that  the  lobster  is  very  voracious,  and  also  omnivorous  ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  a  certain  degree,  compared 
to  the  vulture  among  birds,  as  being  a  kind  of  sca- 
venger for  clearing  away  putrified  substances.  It  seems 
even  to  prefer  flesh  in  a  state  of  corruption  to  that 
which  is  fresh.  Mr.  Montague  states,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Wernerian  Transactions,"  that  "  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  eggs  of  fishes  are  destroyed  as 
bait  for  catching  crabs ;  that,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
forty  tons  are  brought  ashore,  in  one  season,  at  the 
small  village  of  Norcross,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  that  the  reason  of  this  vast  consumption  is, 
that  the  crabs  will  not  enter  the  pots  when  the  baitis, 
in  the  least  degree,  tainted."  "  Lobsters,"  he  remarks, 
"  cannot  be  taken  but  by  bait  in  a  state  of  putridity." 
The  great  size  of  the  claws  may,  then,  be  requisite  for 
tearing  the  flesh  of  carcasses,  and  we  know  that  the 
force  which  they  exert  is  immense.  May  it  not  also 
be,  that,  when  the  lobster  makes  its  spring  backwards, 
the  length  of  lever  of  the  claws,  combined  with  their 
weight,  vpill  serve  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  impulse 
given  by  the  tail,  and  prevent  the  animal  being  thrown 
over  on  its  back? — Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young 
Naturalist. 

For  "The  Friend," 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
CIRCULAR. 
The  corresponding  members  of  the  Bible 
Association  take  the  liberty  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  Friends,  and  especially  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  association  was  established — ob- 
jects, which  they  believe  have  not  diiriinished 
in  value  or  importance,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which,  the  past  labours  of  the  society  show 
that,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  A  t  the  period 
when  the  idea  of  forming  such  an  institution 
was  first  suggested,  many  who  were  favourable 
to  the  more  general  circulation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  could  not  believe  that  the  actual 
wants  of  the  Society  of  Friends  required  such 
an  eflbrt  to  supply  them.  Il  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  every  Friend  must  of 
course  be  possessed  of  a  Bible,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  were  disposed  to  be- 
lieve the  conlrary,  were  deemed  chimerical. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  painful  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  some  Friends,  that 
among  our  own  members,  and  especially  in 
remote  sections  of  the  country,  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  those  precious  records  existed, 
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that  was  altogether  unknown  to  many  of  their 
brethren,  more  favourably  situated  ;  and  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
give  full  credit.  The  exertions  of  the  auxi- 
liaries have  happily  tended  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  have  proved  that  the  fears  which 
were  entertained  are  not  without  foundation. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  must  be  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  proposal  for  organizing  the  association, 
after  some  explanation  of  its  design  and  the 
necessity  which  demanded  it,  received  the  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  Friends  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  entered  into  with 
a  zeal  and  activity  which  were  as  unexpected 
as  they  were  pleasing.  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  twenty-eight  auxiliary  associations 
have  been  formed,  and  prompt  measures  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  them  to  ascertain  and  supply 
the  deficiencies  within  their  respective  limits. 
The  inquiries  thus  set  on  foot  elicited  facts  of 
a  surprising  character,  and  soon  convinced 
even  the  most  incredulous  that  there  was  in- 
deed great  occasion  within  our  own  borders, 
for  the  labours  of  this,  or  some  other  similar 
institution.  In  order  to  give  the  investigation 
a  definite  and  regular  form,  the  corresponding 
members  issued  a  circular  in  1 2th  month,  1 830, 
addressing  to  auxiliaries  and  the  friends  of 
the  institution  generally,  a  series  of  questions 
calculated  to  unfold  the  state  of  their  respec- 
tive districts.  We  regret  that  from  some  of 
the  auxiliaries  no  answers  have  yet  been  re- 
ceived— but  those  which  have  come  to  hand, 
develope  a  state  of  things,  that  must,  we  ap- 
prehend, arouse  the  energies,  and  secure  the 
prompt  aid  of  evei"y  real  Friend,  in  supplying 
the  now  known  deficiencies. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  annual  re- 
ports will  give  some  idea  of  the  facts  to  which 
we  allude,  viz. 

'Answers  to  this  circular  have  been  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  which  ex- 
hibit a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  must  be  painful  to  every  feeling 
mind. 

'  One  letter  states,  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  Association  there  were  247  families  ;  of 
which  2.5  are  without  the  Old  Testament,  and 
20  are  destitute  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  ; 
there  are  10  schools  within  its  limits,  and  260 
scholars  in  attendance,  most  of  whom  are  un- 
provided with  the  Scriptures.  The  letter  fur- 
ther states,  that  a  more  general  concern  of 
late  prevails  to  have  them  supplied. 

'  In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  another  as- 
sociation, the  number  of  families  is  stated  to 
be  360  ;  of  which  18  are  destitute  of  the 
Scriptures.  Jt  is  also  stated-  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  Bibles  in  their  schools. 

'  Another  letter  states,  that  in  the  limits  of 
the  auxiliary  there  are  88  families  destitute  of 
complete  copies,  and  that  their  schools  are  not 
well  supplied. 

'  The  report  from  another  auxiliary  states, 
that  its  limits  embrace  300  families,  of  which 
78  are  without  complete  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  is  added  that  a  great  deficiency 
exists  in  the  proper  supply  of  Testaments  in 
the  schools. 


*  Another  letter  states,  that  there  are  wanting 
within  the  district  where  the  auxihary  is  formed 
100  large  Bibles,  60  small  Bibles,  and  50  Tes- 
taments. 

'  In  another  district  from  which  information 
has  been  received,  30  families  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  sacred  volume. 

'In  another  containing  180  families,  there 
are  reported  to  be  20  families  which  are  with- 
out a  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  and  40  have  the 
New  and  not  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  6 
schools,  attended  by  150  children,  of  whom 
50  have  neither  Bibles  nor  Testaments. 

'A  letter  from  another  auxiliary  says,  "  We 
have  endeavoured  to  answer  those  queries  al- 
luded to  in  as  explicit  and  concise  a  manner  as 
circumstances  would  admit. 

"  1st.  About  60  families  destitute  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  2d.  None  have  the  Old  and  not  the  New 
Testament  ;  about  30  have  the  New  and  not 
the  Old. 

"  3d.  About  250  children  are  at  school 
within  our  limits  ;  of  whom  175  can  read,  and 
50  are  not  supplied  with  the  Old  or  New  Tes 
tament. 

"  4th.  125  Bibles  and  as  many  Testaments 
can  be  sold.  There  are  about  400  families 
within  the  limits  of  this  association." 

'It  thus  appears,  that  within  the  limits  of 
seven  auxiliary  associations  from  which  re 
ports  have  been  received,  there  are  about  400 
families  unprovided  with  complete  copies  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  that  tfiere 
is  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the 
schools.  We  have  reason  to  believe  also,  that 
the  Bible  with  which  many  Friends  are  sup- 
plied, is  an  inferior  school  Bible,  printed  on 
poor  paper,  and  in  small  type.  The  reports 
also  state,  that  138  families  are  destitute  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  stating  these  facts, 
we  by  no  means  design  to  cast  censure  upon 
our  brethren.  Yet  we  should  not  do  justice 
to  the  cause  in  which  vve  have  engaged,  if  we 
did  not  make  them  the  foundation  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  our  Friends. 

'  W e  are  glad  to  find  that  the  desire  to  obtain 
our  edition  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  very  great 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  it  is  pro- 
bable large  numbers  will  be  sold  ;  and  the  ex- 
isting deficiency  thus,  in  degree,  removed.  Af- 
ter all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  are  sup- 
plied, there  will  still  remain  many  who  are 
destitute  of  the  book,  and  unable,  of  them- 
selves, to  procure  it.  These  will  naturally 
look  to  the  Bible  Association  for  a  gratuitous 
supply,  and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  all  our 
members  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed.' 

Report  1831. 
'  By  only  two  of  the  auxiliaries  have  distinct 
answers  been  forwarded  to  the  queries  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year.  Of  these  one  states  that  4  fami- 
lies and  38  adults  are  destitute  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  that  of  190  children  of 
Friends  attending  school,  "  few  are  duly  sup- 
plied with  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  other 
mentions  that  out  of  180  families  and  parts  of 
families  within  its  limits,  38  are  destitute  of 
full  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  23  of  the  New 
Testament.  Another  auxiliary  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  for- 


warded by  the  agent,  and  adds,  that  many 
more  Bibles  could  be  distributed,  but  that 
they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 
On  comparing  the  number  of  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments  distributed  to  the  auxiliaries,  with  the 
deficiencies  stated  to  exist  within  the  limits 
of  the  few  who  had  been  heard  from  at  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  the  members  of  the 
Association  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  very 
inadequate  supply  which  has  been  furnished. 
It  is  a  fact  which  the  managers  feel  to  be  a 
distressing  one,  but  which  they  believe  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  their 
fellow  members,  that  a  large  number  of  fami- 
lies belonging  to  the  society  of  Friends  in 
various  parts  of  our  favoured  country,  are  to 
this  day  deprived  of  easy  access  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  many 
children  of  Friends  are  thus  brought  up  in 
very  great  ignorance  of  those  sacred  records 
— and  it  is  a  melancholy  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  that  the  evil  which  it  is  now 
in  our  power  to  remedy,  will,  if  neglected, 
soon  be  no  longer  under  our  control.  To 
apply  that  remedy  is  not  now  within  the 
means  of  the  managers.  The  funds  at  their 
disposal,  have  been  expended  in  books  and 
materials,  and  a  debt  of  ^4000  has  been  in- 
curred, to  meet  which  they  must  depend  up- 
on the  returns  from  the  auxiliaries,  and  on 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  is  to  the  mem- 
bers of  auxiliary  associations,  who,  surrounded 
by  outward  blessings,  can  sympathize  with 
those  whose  limited  circumstances  pre- 
clude even  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  means  to  supply  our  sufier- 
ing  brethren  with  this  greatest  external  source 
of  consolation  and  instructicn.  The  mana- 
gers are  aware  that  this  is  an  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  Friends  of  an  unusual  character. 
But  the  investigations  consequent  upon  the 
establishment  of  this  institution  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  deficiencies  as  unexpected 
as  they  are  deplorable,  and  it  is  believed  that 
even  now  Friends  are  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently apprized  of  the  necessity  which  ex- 
ists for  prompt  and  united  exertions  to  reme- 
dy this  great  and  increasing  evil.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  furnishing  a 
supply  of  Bibles  to  those  districts  in  which 
the  greatest  deficiencies  are  known  trf  exist, 
the  managers  are  unwilling  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject  without  suggesting  that  those 
auxiliary  associations  within  whose  limits 
Friends  are  generally  in  more  easy  circum- 
stances, be  requested  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures for  raising  a  fund  to  be  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  to  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.' 

Report  1832. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Committee 
since  the  receipt  of  these  accounts,  fully  con- 
firms the  belief  that  great  deficiencies  exist  in 
parts  which  yet  remain  to  be  heard  from,  and 
that  persevering  and  efficient  efforts  must  be 
pursued,  and  a  spirit  of  liberality  still  cherish- 
ed, in  order  that  even  each  family  in  member- 
ship with  our  religious  Society  may  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  perfect  and  easily  legible  copy 
of  the  Holy  Bible. 

But  our  labours  would  be  very  imperfect  if 
they  closed  here.  We  rejoice  to  perceive  that 
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the  invaluable  contents  of  that  best  of  all 
books,  are  gaining  increasing  attention  among 
the  younger  members  of  our  Society  ;  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  more  diligently  studied 
and  more  highly  prized  by  them — and  we 
trust  it  is  not  presumption  to  believe  that  this 
happy  etTect  is,  in  part  at  least,  attributable  to 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  Bi- 
ble Association.  When  we  consider  that 
many  families  consist  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  per- 
sons capable  of  reading,  each  of  whom  has  a 
deep  and  solemn  interest  at  stake  in  the  great 
truths  recorded  in  that  Book,  it  is  surely  our 
duty  to  aim  at  furnishing  every  member  of 
such  families  with  a  copy  of  it — and  short  of 
this,  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  no  adequate 
supply.  To  meet  this  demand  many  thou- 
sands of  Bibles  must  yet  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Association  ;  and  it  confidently 
appeals  to  the  kindness  and  christian  libe- 
rality of  Friends  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  accomplish  this  very  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

Nor  do  the  views  of  the  Association  stop 
here.  In  the  feeling  of  that  christian  benevo- 
lence which  embraces  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly, and  as  it  "  has  opportunity,  delights  to  do 
good  unto  all  men,  though  especially  to  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  it  ex- 
pressly avows  in  its  constitution  that  while 
"  its  attention  shall  be  Jirst  directed  to  furnish- 
ing the  Bible  to  such  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  as  may  not  be  duly  sup- 
plied," yet  that  as  its  funds  may  permit  it  will 
distribute  it  to  other  persons  also.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  whether  we  confine  our 
views,  for  the  present,  to  the  pale  of  our  own 
Society,  or  extend  them  beyond  its  limits,  to 
professors  with  us,  or  attenders  of  our  meet- 
ings, or  to  our  fellow  citizens  indiscriminate- 
ly, who  may  be  destitute  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, an  ample  and  untrodden  field  of  labour 
yet  remains  to  be  traversed. 

Impressed  with  these  interesting  views  of 
the  subject,  and  deeply  sensible  that  the  pro- 
motion of  true  religion  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  spread  of  the  Bible  and  with  its 
daily  and  devout  perusal,  the  Corresponding 
Committee  again  earnestly  and  affectionate- 
ly incite  the  diligent  co-operation  of  the  se- 
veral auxiliary  societies  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  the  parent  institution  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  endeavouring  to  furnish  every  family 
of  Friends  on  this  continent,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Association's  Bible,  for  each  member  of 
it  who  is  capable  of  reading. 

Wc  are  aware  that  much  has  already  been 
effected  by  many  of  the  auxiliaries;  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  To  those  who  view 
the  subject  correctly,  it  will  not  appear  suffi- 
cient that  they  have  contributed  the  sum  re- 
quisite to  constitute  them  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  that  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  auxiliary  are  amply  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  long  as  there  are 
others  of  their  brethren,  however  remote  their 
situation,  who  cannot  procure  for  themselves 
a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  whose  auxiliary  has 
not  funds  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it — they  will  feel  bound  to  render  their  aid 
towards  supplying  the  needy  and  destitute. 
The  numerous  pecuniary  demands  on  Friends,! 


which  the  peculiar  situation  of  Society  with- 
in the  last  five  years  has  occasioned,  have 
been  met  with  a  promptitude  and  liberality 
that  are  highly  creditable.  Instead,  however, 
of  dwelling  too  much  on  what  we  have  already 
given,  let  us  rather  look  at  our  ability  to  con- 
tribute more.  Are  we  now  any  less  able  to 
yield  a  portion  of  our  wealth  for  charitable  or 
society  purposes,  than  we  were  when  those 
demands  first  commenced  ?  Has  our  liberali- 
ty at  all  lessened  our  income  ?  or  on  the  other 
hand,  has  it  not  been  attended  with  an  in- 
crease more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  calls 
which  are  made  onus?  Such  considerations, 
we  apprehend,  would  remove  difficulties,  and 
open  the  way  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  li- 
berality which  has  thus  far  marked  the  course 
of  Society  since  the  separation. 

The  restricted  state  of  the  funds  of  the 
parent  institution,  and  the  load  of  debt  with 
which  it  is  encumbered,  prevent  it  from  dis- 
tributing any  Bibles  gratuitously.  At  the 
prices  fixed,  and  with  the  return  which  it 
makes  to  the  subscribers  and  auxiliaries 
(when  demanded),  it  is  scarcely  able  to  sus- 
tain the  necessary  expenditures;  hence  it  can- 
not offer  aid  to  those  auxiliaries  whose  mem- 
bers are  destitute  of  an  adequate  supply,  and 
whose  funds  are  so  limited  as  to  be  unable  to 
purchase.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  must  look 
to  the  liberality  of  Friends'  generally,  and  to 
the  auxiliaries  which  are  formed  in  more 
wealthy  sections  of  country. 

AVhere  auxiliaries  have  more  funds  than 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  actual  deficien- 
cies within  their  limits,  they  would  do  well  to 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent  insti- 
tution, to  be  applied  towards  the  aid  of  those 
associations  whose  wants  greatly  exceed  their 
pecuniary  means. 

The  corresponding  members  would  also  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  the  annexed  que- 
ries should  claim  the  attention  of  every  aux- 
iliary at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  full  and  ex- 
plicit answers  be  forwarded  to  the  undersign- 
ed annually  in  the  2d  month. 

As  the  operations  of  the  parent  association 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  auxiliaries,  and 
as  those  parts  of  the  country  where  these  are 
not  formed  must  be  in  great  measure  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
institution,  we  would  again  invite  Friends  in 
such  places  to  organize  themselves  into  auxi- 
liaries, and  report  tothe  managers  through  this 
Committee,  that  they  may  be  regularly  recog- 
nised as  brandies.  Great  and  unexpected  as 
has  been  the  success  attendant  on  the  under- 
taking, it  is  still  desirable  that  no  part  of  the 
country  should  be  excluded,  and  we  trust  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  number  of 
auxiliaries  will  at  least  equal  that  of  the  quar- 
terly meetings  in  America. 

John  Paul, 
Isaac  Collins, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Philadelphia,  6mo.  Isf,  1832. 

Queries  addressed  to  Auxiliaries. 

1st.  What  number  of  families,  or  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  not  families,  if  any,  are  entire- 
ly destitute  of  the  holy  Scriptures? 

2d.  What  number  of  families,  or  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  not  families,  are  in  posses- 


sion of  the  Old  Testament,  without  the  New, 
or  have  the  New  and  not  the  Old  Testament  ? 

3d.  Are  there  any  schools  within  the  limits 
of  your  district,  which  are  not  duly  supplied 
with  the  holy  Scriptures?  If  there  are,  state 
how  many — about  what  number  of  scholars 
attend  them,  and  how  many  of  these  are  with- 
out Bibles  or  Testaments. 

4th.  About  what  number  of  Bibles  may 
probably  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  your 
district,  exclusive  of  those  subscribed  for 
by  the  Association,  and  those  distributed  to 
the  indigent  ? 

6th.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends 
reside  within  the  limits  of  your  auxiliary  as- 
sociation ? 

7th.  Where  and  to  whose  care  shall  the  Bi- 
bles allotted  to  your  Association  be  sent,  and 
by  what  conveyance  ? 

Sound  Scriptubal  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  PuBLIC  PrEACHING. 

(Continued  from  page  2G4.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Thomas 
Story,  at  Grace- Church  street  Meeting. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
and  more  than  a  prophet,  being  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  was  sent  and  commanded  of  God 
to  preach  repentance  to  the  people  ;  and  being 
in  company  with  some  others  of  the  servants 
of  God  in  that  day,  and  communing  about  the 
dispensations  of  God  which  then  were,  and  of 
things  holy  and  divine,  and  seeing  the  Lord 
Jesus  coming  toward  him,  and  walking  before 
them,  he,  through  the  "Eternal  Spirit,"  and 
"  Divine  Light,"  of  which  he  was  a  witness 
and  preacher,  knew  the  Son  of  God,  who  he 
was,  and  for  what  end  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  holy  regard  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  preference  of  him  to  himself, 
that  great  prophet  cried  out,  with  awful  ad- 
miration and  divine  joy,  "  behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world !" 
John  i.  29.  34.  36.  Without  any  manner  of 
question,  it  was  a  very  delightful  sight,  a  very 
satisfactory  view  indeed. 

There  were  abundance  of  people  in  that 
day  who  saw  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  not  in  that 
same  light  in  which  that  great  prophet  and 
the  true  believers  did  see  him,  and  in  which 
those  who  believe  in  him  now  behold  him  ; 
he  saw,  and  they  now  see,  the  exceeding  ex- 
cellency of  divine  goodness  and  mercy  in 
saving  mankind,  as  the  great  end  of  his  com- 
ing ;  it  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
As  he  comprehended  the  world  in  one  word, 
including  all  mankind,  so  likewise  in  one 
word  he  comprehended  all  the  sin  of  and  in 
the  world,  'i'hcre  is  no  sin  therefore  (ex- 
cept that  which  is  never  to  be  forgiven)  but 
what  the  Son  of  God  is  able  to  take  away; 
and  the  whole  world  being  here  comprehend- 
ed, it  fairly  implies  that  ail  mankind  have 
sinned  ;  and  if  all  have  sinned,  there  must  be 
some  law  universally  manifested  which  we 
have  transgressed  ;  for  where  there  is  no  law 
there  can  be  no  transgression. 

This  cannot  be  any  thing  written  without 
mankind,  whether  in  tables  of  stone,  in  rolls, 
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in  books,  or  verbally  commanded  :  for  there 
never  was  any  lavi^  universally  dispensed  in 
any  such  way ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  than  that  which  God  mer- 
cifully promised  he  would  write  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  (Jer.  xxxi.  31.  33.  34.  Heb. 
viii.  8 — 12.)  which  is  the  restoration  of  that 
very  same  law  which  all  mankind  had  during 
the  old  world,  (the  neglect  whereof  brought 
destruction  upon  them,)  the  manifestation  of 
the  holy  spirit  of  God,  revealing  and  exerting 
himself  in  the  mind,  at  certain  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  it  pleaseth  him. 

And  mankind  being  relapsed  since  the 
flood,  and  departed  from  the  spirit  of  God,  as 
the  old  world  did,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  redeemed,  and  the  same  law  restored 
and  increased  ;  which  is  accordingly  done  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ,  in  all  who 
believe  in  him.  And  it  is  proposed  unto  us, 
as  our  director  and  guide  in  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  with  regard  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion, in  things  pertaining  to  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God,  to  moral  conduct  in  this 
world,  and  with  respect  also  to  those  things 
which  are  eternal ;  that,  being  rightly  con- 
ducted and  governed  thereby,  in  our  duty  to 
God  and  man,  during  our  abode  in  this  world, 
which  is  a  time  and  place  of  probation  for 
another,  by  adhering  to  this  eternal  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  restored  by 
Jesus  Christ,  believing  therein,  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  openings,  manifestations,  and 
dictates  of  it,  we  may  all  be  set  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  (Rom.  viii.  8.)  recon- 
ciled unto  God,  and  have  holy  communion 
with  him  in  this  world,  in  such  manner  and 
degree,  as  the  present  mode  of  our  being  will 
admit;  and,  in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
full  fruition  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  in 
joy  and  consolation  unspeakable  in  him,  with- 
out intermission,  for  evermore. 

The  Almighty  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all 
his  attributes :  perfect  in  wisdom,  in  power, 
in  justice,  in  mercy,  in  goodness,  in  truth, 
righteousness  and  holiness.  When  therefore 
we  act  foolishly  and  wilfully,  we  sin  against 
his  wisdom.  When  we  distrust  his  power, 
we  sin  against  his  omnipotence.  When  we 
do  that  which  is  unjust,  we  offend  his  justice  ; 
and  the  unmerciful  sin  against  his  mercy  :  and 
if  we  do  no  good,  the  image  of  his  goodness 
is  defaced  in  us.  Whosoever  is  false  and  in- 
sincere, sins  against  his  truth.  The  unright- 
eous and  unclean  offend  against  the  righte- 
ousness and  holiness  of  God ;  for  if  we  mor- 
tals do  defile  ourselves  in  any  respect,  in  bo- 
dy or  mind,  we  offend  the  Lord.  And  he  that 
sinneth  against  any  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
is  guilty  of  the  whole ;  for  the  same  who  is 
most  merciful,  is  lilq[(tpise  most  just  and  true. 
In  a  word  more,  there  is  no  sin  but  it  is 
against  God  ;  and  he  that  sinneth  defaceth  the 
image  of  God  in  himself,  and  becometh  un- 
like unto  his  Maker. 

We  therefore  do  want  a  Saviour ;  we  want 
a  powerful  redeemer;  we  want  such  an  one 
to  take  away  our  sins,  and  here  the  Son  of 
God  is  he  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !" 

None  of  us  have  seen  the  Son  of  God  at 
any  time  outwardly,  as  that  great  prophet  did ; 


yet  we  have  believed  his  report  as  we  find  it 
written  in  the  holy  Scripture ;  and  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  effectual  operation 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  we  have  an  eye  opened  in 
us,  by  which  we  can  see  and  have  seen  and 
beheld  the  Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  our 
sins;  as  many  have,  through  the  infinite  wis- 
dom, mercy,  and  power  of  God,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  many  yet  shall 
to  the  last  period  of  all  time. 

Behold,  therefore,  the  Lamb  of  God,  this 
morning,  all  you  whose  eyes  are  opened  to 
see  him,  who  to  every  impure  mind  is  invisi- 
ble :  blessed  and  happy  are  all  they  who  see 
the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  their  own  sins, 
and  easing  them  of  a  load  so  insuppoitable  as 
the  soul-sinking  weight  of  sin  ;  for  he  taketh 
away  all  sin  and  all  the  contlemfiing  effects 
and  remembrance  of  it,  out  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  who  believe  and  trust  in  him. 

And  this  faith  is  given  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  through  the  motions,  operations, 
and  inward  discoveries,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  One,  Jesus,  to  whom  John  the  baptist 
pointed,  as  with  the  finger,  tiiat  all  might  go 
to  him  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; 
who  came  not  to  condemn  the  world,  for  the 
world  is  condemned  already ;  but  that  the 
world,  through  him,  might  be  saved. 

Blessed  and  happy  therefore,  I  say  again, 
are  all  souls  in  this  meeting  this  morning,  or 
wheresoever  they  may  be  throughout  the 
world,  who  "see  the  Lamb  of  God  taking 
away"  their  own  sins ;  and  such  also  who  see 
him  taking  away  the  sins  of  mankind  every 
where,  to  the  endless  glory  of  his  own  wis- 
dom and  power. 

Look  into  your  own  hearts  and  minds ; 
abundance  of  you,  I  believe,  have  heard  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
preached  freely,  faithfully,  and  purely,  and 
with  his  authority  ;  and  yet  this  will  not  save, 
unless  you  believe  in  him  who  is  preached. 
This  is  the  first  work  of  the  heart,  the  fiirst 
step  in  return  toward  God,  to  believe  in  him 
whom  God  hath  sent.  Have  you  so  looked 
into  yourselves  as  to  behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
in  this  administration — as  he  is  an  eternal 
Spirit,  as  he  is  the  eternal  word,  wisdom,  and 
power  of  the  Father,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  holy  Scriptures?  'J'his  is  the  true 
and  living  faith,  and  this  is  the  only  proper 
object. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  you  are  all  Christians 
by  profession,  and  go  under  that  holy  name  ; 
but  have  you  known  the  Son  of  God  so  as  to 
take  away  your  sins  ?  Have  you  received 
faith  in  him  by  the  work  of  his  power  in  you, 
as  he  is  the  word  of  God?  I  think  it  is  wc- 
thy  of  your  strict  inquiry,  every  one  for  one  : 
What  have  I  seen?  What  have  I  known? 
What  experience  have  I  of  the  Son  of  God 
taking  away  my  sins  ?  Or  another  question 
may  arise :  Hare  I  ever  at  all  found  the 
weight  of  my  own  sins?  Have  I  seen  sin  as 
become  exceeding  sinful  ?  All  who  have 
thus  seen  sin  in  themselves  become  exceed- 
ing heavy  and  unbearable,  will  cry  unto  God, 
with  strong  cries,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  in 
true  anguish  and  sincerity  in  the  sight  of  God, 
unfeignedly,  and  not  in  formality  or  mockery  : 


"  A  Saviour,  O  most  merciful,  true,  and  live- 
ly Lord  God !  a  Saviour,  or  I  am  undone  and 
miserable  for  evermore." 

Till  it  come  to  this  it  will  not  do.  There 
will  be  no  answer  of  prayer  till  then  ;  and  then 
the  Lord  will  hear  ;  this  cry  will  affect  his 
merciful  ear,  and  he  will  then  answer. 

Mankind  take  the  things  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  tradition  only;  by  hear-say  they 
are  sinners ;  by  hear-say  there  is  a  God  ;  by 
tradition  he  is  merciful.  But  this  only  will 
not  do  ;  we  must  become  sensible  of  our  sins; 
they  must  become  extremely  loathsome,  and 
exceeding  sinful  unto  us;  and  then  we  shall 
repent  and  forsake  them,  and  cry  unto  God 
for  mercy  ;  and  then  we  shall  find  him  merci- 
ful in  truth,  by  a  happy  experience  ;  for  he 
will  open  unto  us  the  Avay  of  salvation  and  de- 
liverance, and  the  eye  of  our  understandings, 
to  see  and  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  taking 
away  our  sins,"  and  washing  us  clean  from 
all  our  transgressions ;  being  merciful  to  our 
unrighteousness  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  and 
remembering  our  sins  no  more,  by  the  sancti- 
fying and  justifying  work  of  the  word  of  his 
power.  And  then  we  are  saved  and  redeem- 
ed indeed ;  and  then,  according  to  the  saying 
of  Christ,  we  bring  forth  the  holy  fruits  of 
redemption  :  "  First  make  the  tree  good  and 
the  fruit  will  be  good  also.  A  good  tree  can- 
not bring  forth  evil  fruit;  neither  can  a  cor- 
rupt tree  bring  forth  good  fruit;  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,"  so  are  men  by  theirs. 

We  therefore,  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the 
first  Adam,  are  opposers  of  the  Spirit  and  will 
of  God,  doing  our  own  wills,  and  following 
our  own  spirit  in  lusts  and  imaginations,  con- 
trary to  the  holy  motions  and  discoveries  of 
the  mind  of  God  in  our  own  hearts;  and  there- 
by we  become  transgressors  of  the  law  of 
God,  until  the  Lord  Christ  be  divinely  reveal- 
ed in  us,  by  whose  power  the  tree  is  made 
good;  and  the  fruits  we  brought  forth  in  our 
first  and  natural  state  are  done  away:  all  those 
defiling,  condemning  evils  are  destroyed  and 
at  an  end,  and  that  saying  brought  to  pass  in 
truth  :  "  Trees  of  righteousness  they  may  be 
called,  the  planting  of  the  Lord  ;  that  he  might 
be  glorified.  And  the  old  wastes  shall  be 
builded,  and  the  former  desolations  shall  be 
raised  up  ;  and  the  waste  cities  repaired,  and 
the  desolations  of  many  generations."  Isa. 
Ixi.  3,  4. 


DEFENCE. 

It  is  well  known,  that  those  who  advocate 
the  principles  and  practice  of  war,  are  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  supposed  extraordinary 
cases,  in  support  of  their  cause.  They  ask  us 
what  we  would  do,  if  attacked  by  an  assassin, 
or  a  ruffian,  who  manifested  a  determination  to 
kill  us — would  we  not,  in  self  defence,  kill  him? 
This  subject  is  not  introduced  at  the  present 
for  the  purpose  of  argument,  but  to  state  some 
real  cases  to  meet  the  objection. 

"  Barclay,  the  celebrated  Apologist,  was 
attacked  by  a  highway  man.  He  made  no 
other  resistance  than  a  calm  expostulation. 
The  fellow  dropped  his  presented  pistol,  and 
offered  no  farther  violence." 

"  Leonard  Fell  was  attacked  by  a  highway 
robber,  who  plundered  him  of  his  money  and 
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his  horse,  and  afterwards  threatened  to  blow 
out  his  brains.  Fell  solemnly  spoke  to  the 
robber  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life.  The  man 
was  astonished  ; — he  declared  he  would  nei- 
ther take  his  money  nor  his  horse." — An  in- 
quiry into  the  accordance  of  War  with  Chris- 
tianity.   London  ed.  Note,  p.  164,  165. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement  between  the 
American  and  British  forces  on  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  William  Almj, 
then  a  young  man,  had  a  valuable  young  maie, 
which  a  trooper  was  about  to  take.  William 
remonstrated,  and  plead  with  the  soldier  to 
spare  his  property.  It  was  a  time  of  excite- 
ment, when  the  natural  aversion  to  taking  hu- 
man life  had  been  diminished  if  not  removed 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle.  The  man  became  sud- 
denly incensed.  And  turning  on  William  who 
was  following  him  at  some  distance  behind, 
said  :  "  I  will  take  your  head  from  your  shoul- 
ders." He  was  mounted,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  he  made  a  charge  upon  him,  with  his 
arm  uplifted  for  the  menaced  blow.  William 
Almy  saw  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  only  said 
— How  canst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  an  un- 
armed man  !  !"  The  soldier's  horse  brought 
him  in  an  instant  to  the  object  of  his  revenge — 
but  his  sword  dropped  as  suddenly  as  if  his  arm 
had  been  severed  from  his  shoulder — and  as  he 
passed  William  Almy  he  uttered  this  striking 
acknowledgment  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own 
conduct :  "  It  is  a  shame  ;"  and  went  off,  with- 
out offering  any  further  injury. 

Bates'' s  Miscellaneous  Repository. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

BY    J.  MALCOMB,  ESQ. 

Dear  as  the  dove,  vi^hose  wafting-  wing 

The  green  leaf  ransom'd  from  the  main, 
Thy  genial  glow,  returning  Spring, 

Comes  to  our  shores  again  ; 
For  thou  hast  been  a  wanderer  long, 

On  many  a  fair  and  foreign  strand, 
In  balm  and  beauty,  sun  and  song. 

Passing  from  land  to  land. 

Thou  bring'st  the  blossom  to  the  bee, 

To  earth  a  robe  of  emerald  dye  ; 
The  leaflet  to  the  naked  tree, 

And  rainbow  in  the  sky; 
I  feel  thy  blest,  benign  control 

The  pulses  of  my  youth  restore  : 
Opening  the  spring  of  sense  and  soul, 

To  love  and  joy  once  more. 

I  will  not  people  thy  green  bowers 

With  sorrow's  pale  and  spectre  band, 
Or  blend  with  thine  the  faded  flowers 

Of  memory's  distant  land  ; 
For  thou  werl  surely  never  given, 

To  wake  regret  from  pleasures  gone ; 
But  like  an  angel  sent  from  heaven, 

To  soothe  creation's  groan. 

TTien,  while  the  groves  thy  garlands  twine, 

Thy  spirit  breathes  in  flower  and  tree, 
My  heart  shall  kindle  at  thy  shrine, 

And  worship  God  in  thee: 
And  in  some  calm,  sequestered  spot, 

While  listening  to  thy  choral  strain; 
Past  griefs  shall  be  a  while  forgot, 

And  pleasures  bloom  again. 

An  Albany  paper  states  that  snow  fell  on 
the  24th  of  last  month,  on  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 
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From  Bates's  Miscellaneous  Repository  of 
15th  ult.  we  derive  the  annexed  statement ; 
the  information  which  it  comprises  will  be  in- 
teresting to  Friends,  and  may  be  useful  for 
reference.  The  Editor  of  that  journal  sub- 
joins the  remark,  that,  should  any  error  be  de- 
tected in  the  list,  the  information  will  be  glad- 
ly received  by  hrm. 

THE  MEETINGS  OF  FRIENDS. 

By  an  account  of  the  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  last 
year,  by  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  it  appears:  that,  in  1831  the  year- 
ly MEETING  IN  LoNDON  began  on  4th  day 
after  the  third  first  day  in  the  5th  month,  at 
10.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  the  preceding  second  day,  at  10  : 
and  the  adjourned  General  Meeting  for  Ack- 
worth  School,  on  third  day,  at  5. 

It  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Quarterly 
Meetings,  viz.  Hertfordshire  and  Bedford- 
shire, Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  Bristol  and 
Somersetshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridge- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire,  Cheshire  and 
Staffordshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  Derbyshire  and  Notingham- 
shire,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, Durham,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Wiltshire,  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire, 
Kent,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  London  and 
Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Suffolk,  Sussex  and  Surry,  Warwick- 
shire Leincestershire  and  Rutlandsliire,  West- 
moreland, Yorkshire.  And  the  Half  Year's 
Meeting  in  Wales,  and  the  General  Meeting 
in  Scotland. 

In  these  are  98  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
about  390  meetings  for  worship. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin  begins  at 
10,  the  day  following  the  last  first  day  in  the 
4th  month  ;  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Elders,  at 
10;  and  that  of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  12, 
on  the  7th  day  preceding.  Meetings  for 
worship  on  the  first  day,  at  10  and  5. 

It  consists  of  three  Quarterly  Meetings: 
Ulster,  Leinster  and  Munster. 

These  consist  of  fifteen  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  forty  Meetings  for  Worship. 

Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America. — 
These  are  eight  in  number.  The  late  sepa- 
ration has  effected  five:  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Three 
are  undivided;  viz.  New  England,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  England  is 
lield  at  New  Port,  on  Rhode  Islanc^  the  2d 
day  followin;7  the  2d  sixth  day  in  the  6th 
month.  It  consists  of  seven  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings: viz.  Rhode  Island,  Sandwich,  Salem, 
Falmouth,  Dover,  Vassalboro'  and  Smithfield. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  is  hold  in  New 
York  ;  on  2d  day  following  the  fourth  1st  day 
in  the  fifth  month.  It  consists  of  eleven 
Quarterly  Meetings :  viz.  Westbury,  Pur- 
chese.  Nine  Partners,  Sanford,  Easton,  Fer- 
risburgh,  Farmington,  Cornwall,  Saratoga, 
Duanesburg,  and  Scipio ;  and  of  the  Half 


Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  held  alternately  at  Yonge  street  in 
summer,  and  at  West  Lake  in  winter. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  eas- 
tern parts  of  Maryland,  is  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  3d  second  day  in  the  4th  month.  It 
consists  of  ten  Quarterly  Meetings,  (one  hav- 
ing been  laid  down,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
paration) viz.  Philadelphia,  Abington,  Bucks, 
Concord,  Cain,  Western,  Burlington,  Had- 
donfield,  Salem,  and  Shrewsbiiry  and  Rahway. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  for  Maryland 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  is 
held  in  Baltimore,  on  the  last  2d  day  in  the 
10th  month.  It  consists  of  two  Quarterly 
Meetings  (two  having  been  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  the  separation)  ;  viz.  Balti- 
more and  Nottingham. 

Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  alternate- 
ly at  Gravelly  Run,  in  Dinwiddie  county,  and 
at  Weynoke,  Charles  City  County,  at  the  lat- 
ter in  1831,  on  the  2d  day  following  the  3d 
seventh  day  in  the  5th  month.  It  consists  of 
two  Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  Quarterly  Meetings. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  for  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  &c.  is  held 
at  New  Garden,  Guilford  County,  on  2d  day 
after  the  1st  first  day  in  the  11th  mo.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.  East- 
ern, Contentney,  Western,  New  Garden, 
Westfield,  Deep  River,  Southern  and  Lost 
Creek. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  at  Mount- 
pleasant,  on  2d  day  after  the  1st  first  day  in 
the  9th  month.  It  consists  of  five  Quarterly 
Meetings,  viz.  Red  Stone,  Short  Creek,  Sa- 
lem, New  Garden,  and  Still  Water. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  for  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Western  parts  of  Ohio,  is  held 
at  White  Water,  near  Richmond,  in  VVayne 
County,  Indiana,  on  2d  day  after  the  first  1st 
day  in  the  10th  month.  It  consists  of  five 
Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.  Miami,  West 
Branch,  Fairfield,  White  Water,  New  Garden, 
Blue  River,  Westfield,  Centre,  and  White 
Lick. 


From  late  inforniation  it  appears  that  the 
cholera  had  abated  in  England  and  Scotland, 
increased  in  Ireland,  and  spread  in  J'rance 
so  as  to  heighten  alarm  into  consternation. 
In  Ireland,  especially  in  the  capital,  the  disease 
is  said  to  be  making  considerable  progress. 
Although  its  intensity  is  represented  as  di- 
minished at  Paris,  yet  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  was  spreading  with  fearful  rapidity. 
After  enumerating  various  places  in  which 
the  cholera  had  made  its  appeasance,  one  ac- 
count concludes  with  say^jg,  "  this,  as  you  see, 
is  a  circle  sufficiently  extensive  to  threaten 
seriously  the  whole  of  France." 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  the  4th  month,  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Biddle,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Biddle  of  this  city.  The  amiable  virtues 
and  benevolent  temper  of  this  excellent  woman  en- 
deared her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  She  was  an 
active  and  judicious  member  of  many  of  our  charita- 
ble inslitutions.  But  it  was  in  her  own  domestic  cir- 
cle, by  her  children  and  family,  that  her  qualities 
were  best  known,  and  most  deeply  felt. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 
THE  ALARM  OF  1706. 

The  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter  from  James 
Logan  to  William  Penn,  written  soon  afier 
the  transaction  to  which  it  refers,  has  relation 
to  a  subject,  in  which  those  who  adequately 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  colonial  secretary 
will  take  some  interest.  As  it  has  very  re- 
cently been  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
family  at  Stenton,  it  has  never  before  seen  the 
light.  The  letter  at  length,  is  a  history  of 
various  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Evans,  which  contributed  to  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  functionary  so  deservedly 
unpopular;  but  the  portion  to  which  parti- 
cular attention  is  due,  and  wliich  I  have  selected 
for  publication,  is  confined  to  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  a  little  event,  well  known  in  our  |)rovin 
cial  annals,  by  the  appellation  of  The  Alarm. 

The  governor  foolishly  gave  currency  to  an 
erroneous  report,  that  a  foe  in  hostile  array 
was  hastening  to  the  city.  To  give  greater 
probability  to  this  intelligence,  he  was  seen 
parading  through  the  streets  on  horseback, 
with  drawn  sword,  and  entreating,  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  and  earnestness,  all  classes 
of  people  to  arm  for  the  common  defence. 
The  consequences  were  soon  perceived.  The 
shipping  disappeared  from  the  wharves;  plate 
and  other  moveable  property  were  thrown 
into  wells,  or  otherwise  removed  from  view  ; 
and  their  owners  sought  concealment  and  se- 
curity, by  scudding  to  the  nearest  covert.  A 
fair  had  assembled  the  good  people  from  the 
neighbouring  parts.  They  who  had  come  to 
enjoy  a  holiday  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  would 
naturally  feel  a  little  revulsion  and  dismay  at  the 
sudden  announcement  of  war.  Most  fled  in  con- 
sternation, or  as  bravely  concealed  themselves 
until  assured  that  it  was,  as  it  finally  proved  to 
be,  a  Jioax.  When  the  panic  was  past,  and  all 
fear  of  danger  had  subsided,  a  colonial  bard 
could  sing  of  it  in  the  following  strain,  as  if  he 
wished  to  exempt  some  from  the  unmerited  re- 
proach, if  not  of  cowardice,  at  least  of  credulity: 
"  Wise  men  wonder,  good  men  grieve, 
Knaves  invent,  and  fools  believe,  &c." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  at  this  late  day, 
the  real  motive  of  Evans,  in  exciting  an  alarm 
so  prejudicial  to  the  nerves  of  the  people,  and 
the  reputation  of  colonial  valour.    Some  have 


ascribed  it  to  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  mis- 
chievous, or  vicious  propensity  ;  others  see  in 
it  an  experiment  upon  the  p.icific  and  non-re- 
sisting principles  of  Friends  ;  while  not  a  few, 
perhaps  with  more  plausibility,  attribute  it  to 
the  suggestions  of  a  mistaken  policy.  Certain 
it  is,  soon  after  the  memorable  tumult,  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  assembly  to  enact  a 
militia  law,  and  judging  from  his  character,  it 
is  highly  probable  he  was  weak  and  silly 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  false  terror  arising 
from  apprehended  peril,  would  reconcile  the 
people  to  its  adoption.  The  French  and 
Spaniards,  with  whom  a  war  had  been  raging 
with  ccnsiderable  violence  since  the  year 
1701,  had  made  destructive  inroads  into  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts,  were  likewise 
menaced  with  an  invasion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  Gov.  Evans 
should  feel  solicitous  to  provide,  by  an  organ- 
ized force,  for  the  protection  of  his  province; 
but  the  logic  he  resorted  to  was  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  persuasion.  The 
recreant  assembly,  instead  of  concurring  in 
his  bill,  sent  him  a  remonstrance  denouncing 
the  authors  of  the  alarm,  and  requiring  their 
surrender  to  the  legal  authority  for  punish- 
ment. 

But  the  extract  below  is  not  intended  to  give 
a  history  of  this  amusing  though  shameful  af- 
air  ;  it  is  to  defend  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
Logan  from  all  imputed  participation  in  it, 
especially  from  such  an  aspersion  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  conduct  of  secretary  Logan, 
on  this  occasion,  as  represented  by  the  assem- 
bly, was  extraordinary  and  indefensible.  A 
Quaker  of  high  moral  character,  learned  and 
enlightened,  he  submitted  to  play  a  puerile 
and  subordinate  part  in  this  shameful  farce." 
[Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  139.] 
It  will  be  seen  that  Logan  knew  nothing  of 
the  artifice  until  afterwards,  when  it  received 
his  decided  reprehension.  J.  R.  T. 

"  'Twas  this,  (the  imprisonment  of  William 
Biles,)  however,  that  first  caused  people  to 
look  about  them,  but  however  this  ended,  the 
disgust  atone  time  was  high,  and  what  followed 
in  causing  the  alarm  completed  it,  upon 
which  he  (Evans)  seems  to  have  been  very  in- 
tent in  his  thoughts^  as  appears  now  from  the 
steps  he  took,  and  it  is  strange  that  he  could 
not  foresee  the  many  ill  consequences  that 
needs  must  ensue  upon  it,  but  that  was  a 
length  it  seems  he  never  extended  his  thoughts 
to  :  To  bring  it  about  he  first  framed  a  letter, 
as  from  Col.  Seymour,*  counterfeiting  his  hand 
to  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  SheriflT  of  New  Castle, 
with  orders  to  send  it  hither  in  great  haste 
by  an  express,  informing  of  a  French  fleet 
*  Governor  of  Maryland. 


upon  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  seconded 
this,  with  another  report  from  Burlington,  said 
to  come  from  east  Jersey  to  the  same  purpose. 
But  before  this,  1  should  have  informed  thee, 
that  being  that  day  to  dine  two  miles  out  of 
town  at  Captain  Roche's  on  Schuylkill,  be  left 
word  with  Thomas  Grey,  that  if  any  letter 
was  brought  to  town  directed  to  him  from 
Newcastle,  they  should  be  dispatched  to  him 
immediately,  (which,  when  it  appeared  what 
the  express  was,  gave  me  the  first  suspicion 
that  it  was  a  sham,  and  so  1  suspiciously  told 
him — but  he  denied  it  positively.)  this  order 
was  obeyed,  and  hurrying  to  town  with  the 
members  who  were  there,  he  caused  a  council 
immediately  to  be  called,  and  with  all  due 
formality  caused  the  letter  to  be  read,  and  the 
matter  considered.  The  result  of  all  was,  that 
a  proclamation  should  be  forthwith  issued, 
requiring  all  persons  to  furnish  themselves 
with  arms  and  ammunition;  and  for  two  nights 
the  militia  kept  regular  guard  of  about  forty 
men  each  night.  Which  might  have  been 
well  enough — the  counterfeit  letter  excepted. 
The  sheriff  of  Newcastle  h:id  orders,  the  night 
before  the  alarm  here,  to  raise  out  theirs 
through  the  whole  county,  and  then  come  in 
all  haste  to  give  it  here  ;  which  the  unhappy 
man,  being  a  diligent  and  obedient  officer, 
v\as  obliged  with  reluctancy  to  do.  Another 
letter  was  also  trained  as  sent  from  the  sherilF 
of  Sussex  to  Newcastle,  informing  that  Lewis 
was  burnt,  all  which  being  in  pursuance  of 
what  was  first  corrected  here,  shows  the  thought 
long  but  not  deep,  unless  purposely  designed 
for  the  mischievous  effects  it  is  likely  to 
have,  which  I  yet  cannot  believe.  Nor  was 
there  one  person  in  the  world  made  privy  to 
a  syllable  of  all  this,  besides  those  who  were 
to  act  a  part  in  it,  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 
He  himself  in  the  time  of  the  alarm  rode  about 
the  town  with  his  sword  drawn,  forcing  all 
that  could  be  induced  to  arms  to  Society  hill. 
Powder  was  dealt  out  among  the  people  to  the 
loss  of  several  apprentices,  now  so  many 
scores  of  pounds  in  value.  The  people  threw 
their  goods  into  wells,  and  all  manner  of  holes, 
greatly  to  their  damage — women  were  taken 
ill — and  the  distress  very  great.  Friends 
were  generally  the  quietest,  yet  many  of  them 
fled,  but  were  miserably  insulted  and  men- 
aced by  those  who  bore  arms.  Our  fair,  which 
has  become  a  general  time  for  payments,  was 
utterly  discomposed,  and  many  private  dama- 
ges will  be  long  remembered.  The  militia, 
which  gave  us  some  reputation  before,  has 
never  mustered  since  the  10th  of  Jan.  and 
then  but  in  part,  and  'tis  believed  it  will  be 
utterly  in  vain  to  call  them  out,  they  are  so 
disgusted  with  being  so  miserably  imposed 
upon.  In  short,  the  whole  is  looked  on  to  be 
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a  most  mischievous  boyish  trick,  and  has 
given  many  hearty  well  wisher  to  the  gov- 
ernment, occasion  to  remember  William 
Biles's  words  with  much  more  charity.  But 
it  is  unaccountable  that  he  should  thus  ven- 
ture hardily  of  himself,  without  constilting  or 
communicating  it  to  any  person  in  the  least 
fit  to  advise  him.  This  instance  of  the  alarm, 
and  the  business  of  William  Biles,  are  speci- 
mens of  his  private  way  of  management,  and 
the  latter  is  evidently  convincing,  how  much 
he  can  be  proof  against  all  council  and  per- 
suasion." 

For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  dfc. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

The  walls  of  rooms  in  houses  of  the  higher 
ranks,  were  covered  and  adorned  with  hang- 
ings of  cloth,  silk,  or  leather,  of  various  sorts 
and  colours.  The  ceilings  were  often  orna- 
mented with  carving  and  painting,  or  gilding, 
which  is  alluded  to,  Jer.  xxii.  14.  "  Woe  unto 
him  that  saith,  I  will  build  me  a  wide  house, 
and  large  chambers,  and  cutteth  him  out  win- 
dows; and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted 
with  vermilion."  At  the  present  day  the 
walls  are  in  general  merely  white-washed. 
The  floors  were  generally  of  tiles  and  plaster ; 
but  as  chairs  are  seldom  or  never  used  in  the 
east,  they  were  covered  with  carpets.  They 
are  so  at  the  present  day,  and  the  people  sit 
cross-legged,  or  recline  at  length  upon  them. 
Along  the  walls  were  placed  mattresses,  or 
couches  to  recline  upon  and  pillows  or  bolsters, 
which  are  mentioned  Amos  vi.  4.  "That 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock,  and  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stall."  One  end  of  the  room  was  raised  higher 
than  the  rest,  here  the  bed  was  placed  ;  this 
may  explain  2  Kings  i.  4.  "  Now  therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  come 
down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone 
up,  but  shall  surely  die."  Also  what  is  said 
of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx.  2.  "  Then  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto 
the  Lord" — and  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  4. 
"  And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  heavy  and 
displeased,  &.c.  and  he  laid  him  down  upon 
his  bed  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would 
eat  no  bread."  They  both  appear  to  have 
turned  their  faces  from  their  attendants,  and 
towards  the  wall,  though  from  very  different 
motives ;  one  that  his  earnest  prayers  might 
not  be  observed,  the  other  to  conceal  his  dis- 
appointment. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  in  the  east  al- 
ways was  very  simple,  and  in  general  still  is 
so  ;  it  consists  of  but  few  articles.  Chairs 
were  not  used  ;  they  usually  sat  on  mats  or 
skins  ;  these  also  served  for  bedding,  while 
a  part  of  their  clothes  were  used  for  a  cover- 
ing. This  explains  why  a  man  was  to  return 
his  neiglibour's  garment  before  night,  Deut. 
xxiv.  "  And  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou 

shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge  :  In  any  case 
thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  gocth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his 
own  laiment,  and  bless  thee."  The  bedding 
of  the  paralytic,  Matt.  ix.  G,  probably  was 
only  such  as  is  just  described. 

Those  couches  were  often  very  splendid, 


and  the  frames  ornamented.  In  the  latter 
times  of  the  Jewish  nation,  they  laid  or  re- 
clined on  couches,  while  taking  their  meals, 
their  heads  towards  the  table,  and  their  feet  in 
a  contrary  direction.  These  particulars  ex- 
plain Amos  vi.  4,  above  quoted,  and  other 
passages,  as  Luke  vii.  36.  38.  "And  one  of  the 
Pharisees  desired  him  that  he  would  eat  with 
him.  And  he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house, 
and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  behold,  a  woman 
in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she 
knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  brought  an  alabaster-box  of  ointment, 
and  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping, 
and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and 
kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the 
ointment."  The  other  articles  of  furniture 
were  but  few  in  number.  The  furniture  of  the 
prophet's  chamber  prepared  for  him  by  the 
Shunamite,  2  Kings  iv.  10,  probably  was  more 
than  usual;  but  we  read  it  was  only  a^bed  or 
couch  upon  the  floor,  a  table,  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick.  The  kneading-troughs,  described 
Exod.  xii.  34,  and  even  those  used  in  the 
east,  in  the  present  day,  were  small  wooden 
bowls,  or  leathern  bags. 

Cups  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
drink  out  of,  were  used  by  kings  and  princes, 
2  Chron.  ix.  20.  Gen.  xliv.  2.  <k.c.  but  the 
Jews  of  old,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  kept 
water,  wine,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  bot- 
tles, or  rather  bags,  made  of  skins,  which 
could  be  patched  and  mended  when  old. 
Such  were  the  bottles  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh, 
ix.  4.  "  They  did  work  wilily  ;  and  went 
and  made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors, 
and  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine 
bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up,"  &c. 
This  is  an  important  circumstance  for  my 
young  readers  to  remember,  as  it  explains  the 
allusion  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  ix.  17,  and  the 
corresponding  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke. 
"  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles, else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  run- 
neth out,  and  the  bottles  perish  :  but  they  put 
new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pre- 
served." If  the  new  wine  fermented  after  it 
was  put  into  the  leather  bottle,  it  is  evident 
that  an  old  worn  skin  would  be  more  likely  to 
burst,  than  one  which  was  new  and  strong. 

Sometimes  those  bottles  are  made  of  the 
entire  skin  of  a  kid,  or  other  animal,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  square  bags,  made  of 
large  pieces  of  leather,  which  will  hold  several 
gallons  of  any  liquid  ;  so  that  Abigail's  two 
bottles  (or  skins)  of  wine,  1  Sam.  xxv.  18, 
were  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her 
presents,  as  two  glass  bottles  of  the  present 
day  would  have  been.  "Then  Abigail  made 
haste,  and  took  two  hundred  loaves,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed, 
and  five  measures  of  parched  corn,  and  an 
hundred  clusters  of  raisins,  and  two  hundred 
cakes  of  figs,  and  laid  them  on  asses."  The 
Psalmist,  when  describing  himself  as  wasted 
with  affliction  and  trouble,  compares  himself 
to  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,  Psa.  cxix.  83.  A 
leather  bottle,  if  hung  in  the  smoke  for  a 
length  of  time,  would  become  shrivelled  and 
dried  up. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  given  a  very  particular  ac- 


count of  the  eastern  dress,  which,  with  what 
other  travellers  relate,  explains  many  passages 
of  Scripture.  He  says,  the  usual  size  of  the 
hyke,  (the  upper  garment  commonly  worn,) 
is  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide. 
It  serves  for  dress  by  day,  and  to  sleep  in  by 
night,  as  the  Israelites  did,  Deut.  xxiv.  13, 
quoted  before.  A  covering  was  necessary 
in  those  countries,  as,  although  the  heat  by 
day  is  very  great,  the  nights  generally  are 
cold.  Such  a  garment  was  loose  and  trouble- 
some to  the  wearer ;  he  was  obliged  to  tuck 
it  up,  and  fold  it  round  him.  This  made  a 
girdle  necessary  whenever  they  were  actively 
employed,  and  it  explains  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression, "  having  our  loins  girded,"  when 
called  upon  to  be  active  in  performing  a 
duty. 

The  kneading  troughs  of  the  Israelites  were 
bound  up  in  their  hykes,  Exod.  xii.  34.  "  And 
the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  lea- 
vened, their  kneading  troughs  being  bound  up 
in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders."  The 
plaid  worn  by  the  highlanders  is  much  the 
same  sort  of  garment ;  the  principal  article  of 
dress  worn  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  east, 
is  similar  ;  it  is  of  many  colours,  like  the  Scot- 
tish plaid,  and  reminds  us  of  Joseph's  coat. 

A  wooden  or  metal  pin  was  used  to  fasten 
the  folds  of  this  garment  together  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  outer  fold  served  for  an  apron  to 
carry  any  thing  in,  as  the  lap  full  of  wild 
gourds,  2  Kings  iv.  39.  "And  one  went  out 
into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds 
his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the 
pot  of  pottage;  for  they  knew  them  not!" 
See  also  Ruth  iii.  15.  Prov.  xvi.  33.  and  other 
texts. 

The  burnoose  is  a  sort  of  cloak  worn  over 
the  hyke.  It  has  a  cape  or  hood  to  cover  the 
head,  as  a  shelter  from  rain.  Under  the  hyke 
is  worn  a  close-bodied  frock,  or  tunic.  The 
coat  of  our  Saviour,  "  woven  without  seam," 
was  probably  of  this  sort.  When  persons 
thus  clad  are  engaged  in  any  employment, 
they  usually  throw  ofl'  their  burnooses  and 
hykes,  and  remain  in  their  tunics,  which  is 
what  is  meant  by  laying  aside  the  garments. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  laid  aside  his  garments 
when  he  washed  the  disciples'  feet ;  and  when 
Saul,  and  David,  and  others  are  spoken  of  as 
naked,  it  means  that  they  had  put  oif  their  up- 
per garments,  and  had  upon  them  only  their 
tunics.  This  also  explains  Mark  xiv.  51. 
"And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young 
man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body."  Garments  like  these  would  fit  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  Gen.  xxvii.  15.  1  Sam.  xviii. 
4.  Luke  XV.  22.  "  But  the  father  said  to  his 
servants,  bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it 
on  him  :  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet."  They  would  not  need  altering, 
like  other  clothes,  before  they  could  be  worn 
by  others.  These  hykes,  or  upper  garments, 
were  spread  in  the  way  when  our  Saviour  en- 
tered Jerusalem  in  triumph. 

Loose  trowsers  are  worn  both  by  men  and 
women  in  the  east.  The  law  of  Moses  di- 
rected the  Israelites  (Num.  xv.  37 — 40.)  to 
put  a  fringe  or  tassel  to  each  of  the  corners 
of  their  upper  garments,  that  when  they  saw 
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them,  "they  might  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  to  do  them."  After- 
wards they  wrote  passages  from  the  law  upon 
strips  of  parchment,  called  phylacteries,  and 
fastened  them  on  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments, or  round  their  wrists  or  foreheads. 
These  were,  by  many  ignorant  persons,  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  charm  to  preserve  the  war- 
riors from  danger  ;  hypocrites  wore  them,  that 
they  might  be  thought  more  holy  than  their 
neighbours,  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

People  did  not  wear  stockings  and  shoes  in 
former  days,  as  we  do  now,  but  only  a  sandal, 
which  is  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  tied  on  the 
foot  with  some  tape,  or  a  band,  or  other  fas- 
tening. This  was  pulled  off  on  entering  a 
holy  place,  or  on  coming  into  the  presence  of 
a  king  or  great  person ;  Exod.  iii.  5.  Josh.  v. 

15.  "And  he  said,  draw  not  nigh  hither: 
put  off  thy  shoes  from  .off  thy  feet;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

As  this  was  the  only  covering  on  the  feet, 
it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  they  would  feel 
very  uncomfortable  from  mud  and  dust,  after 
walking  any  distance ;  so  it  was  always  the 
custom,  when  a  guest  arrived,  that  the  ser- 
vants should  take  off  his  sandals  and  wash  his 
feet,  Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xxiv.  32.  Luke 
vii.  44.  "  And  the  man  came  into  the  house 
and  he  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  straw 
and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to 
wash  his  feet  and  the  men's  feet  that  were 
with  him."  It  was  in  general  done  by  the 
lowest  servants,  and  was  a  mark  of  great  hu 
miUty  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  a  family  if 
he  did  it  himself,  as  well  as  a  great  honour  to 
the  person  whose  feet  he  washed.  This  may 
explain  what  John  the  baptist  said,  Luke  iii 

16.  "  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all, 
I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,  but  one 
mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire."  It  shows  us  still  more  the  love  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples.  My  readers  will  re- 
collect that  our  Lord  rose  from  supper,  laid 
aside  his  upper  garment,  tied  a  towel  round 
him,  and  pouring  water  into  a  basin,  washed 
his  disciples'  feet,  John.  xiii.  4,  5.  Now  this 
may  explain  to  us  why  the  apostle  Peter  was 
so  unwilling  to  let  his  Master  do  it  for  him. 

Silver,  and  gold,  and  raiment,  are  often 
mentioned  together  as  riches  or  treasures,  as 
Zech.  xiv.  14.  Thus  moth  and  rust  might 
corrupt,  Matt.  vi.  19.  The  Apostle  Paul 
says,  he  had  not  coveted  silver,  or  gold,  or  ap- 
parel, Acts  XX.  33. 

These  clothes  were  also  perfumed  ;  see  Ps 
xlv.  8.    Cant.  iv.  11.    This  explains  Gen 
xxvii.  15.  27.    "  And  he  came  near,  and  kiss 
ed  him  :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  rai 
ment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  see,  the  smell 
of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed."    The  best  garments  were 
laid  by  in  chests  with  perfumes.    In  large  fa 
milies  they  were  in  general  made  at  home. 
The  wool  or  flax  was  first  spun  into  thread 
the  cloth  was  afterwards  woven,  and  made  in 
to  garments  by  the  mistress  of  the  family  and 
her  maidens.    This  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  virtuous  woman,  Prov 
xxxi.  13. 


From  the  Cherokee  Plioenix. 

It  appears  from  the  following  communica- 
tion that  a  certain  Cherokee  by  the  name  of 
Tuhnahee,  has  been  killed  by  some  licensed 
intruders.  We  submit  it  to  our  readers  with- 
out making  any  comments. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  at  different  times 
furnished  several  communications  for  publica- 
tion in  your  paper,  in  order  to  inform  your 
readers  of  some  prominent  occurrences  arising 
out  of  our  relations  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  the  grow- 
ing severity  with  which  the  laws  of  Georgia 
had  been  borne  down  on  the  Cherokees, 
authenticated  with  my  proper  name.    I  feel 
diffident  in  attaining  my  object,  in  convincing 
the  public  mind,  of  the  facts  of  our  oppres- 
sions contained  in  my  addresses.  Having 
retired  into  private  life,  rather  to  be  a  specta- 
tor of  passing  events,  than  a  standing  organ 
through  which  to  detail  our  numerous  wrongs 
to  the  public,  the  performance  of  this  task  I 
ought  to  have  left  to  some  of  your  conspi- 
cuous men,  standing  in  high  stations.  My 
fame  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  my  own 
mansion,  it  lives  not  in  others'  breasts.  My 
writings  are  destitute  of  talents,  as  well  as 
refined  criticism,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
support  the  subject  matter  with  truth.  The 
story  of  our  wrongs  is  told  by  one  side  only, 
and  by  an  Indian  it  may  not  be  believed. 
With  these,  and  other  doubts  of  my  compe- 
tency, in  doing  justice  to  the  cases  related, 
and  but  for  the  subject,  I  would  have  been 
constrained  to  remain  silent  at  home,  and  like 
the  son  of  Albnomonck,  f  should  have  looked 
at  the  threats  of  our  enemies  as  all  in  vain. 
But  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
the  abode  of  my  sires,  and  the  homes  of  my 
children;  I  must  be  permitted  again  to  present 
briefly  to  your  columns,  one  of  the  blackest 
catalogues  of  our  wrongs,  that  have  ever  been 
inflicted  on  the  Cherokees  by  the  Georgians. 
On  the  19th  inst.  Cherokee  blood  again  was 
spilf,  about  [five  miles  from  the  Sixes'  gold 
mines.    A  Cherokee  residing  at  this  place 
named  Tun-ah-ee,  was  accused  of  killing  a 
hog,  by  two  or  three  Georgians,  residing  in 
the  nation  under  the  permit  of  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Georgia,  Gen.  Coffee ;  they'made 
a  prisoner  of  the  Indian,  and  his  hands  closely 
fettered.    They  ordered  him  to  march  with 
them  on  the  direction,  to  where  the  Etowah 
road  crosses  the  little  river,  where  these  men 
are  said  to  reside.   They  had  proceeded  with 
their  prisoner  about  five  miles  from  the  mines 
where  he  attempted  to  escape,  and  in  accor 
dance  with  the  policy  of  Gov.  Lumpkin,  to 
destroy  the  natural  rights  of  the  Indians,  they 
shot  him  through  his  heart,  and  left  him  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  same  way,  that  we  would 
leave  an  adder  that  we  had  killed.    When  the 
news  of  this  murder  reached  the  Sixes,  the 
Cherokees  met,  and  proceeded  to  the  place, 
and  brought  the  corpse  to  the  house  of  Te 
nah-la-we-stah  for  burial,  when  we  left  the 
place.    Tah-nah-ee  was  a  young  man  of  re 
spectable  standing,  spoke  no  English,  was  in 
thriving  circumstances,  had  a  farm,  a  lovely 
wife,  and  two  children,  to  drop  the  woful  tear 
over  their  devoted  friend,  laid  to  the  dust  by 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  to  rise  no  more. 


Sometime  last  month,  the  Georgia  guard 
apprehended  a  Cherokee  named  Tee-sas-kee 
and  his  wife,  for  the  crime  of  digging  for  gold 
at  the  Tunsowatee  mines,  whom  they  retained 
in  custody  several  days  at  the  military  station, 
which  is  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Coffee. 
Tiiey  there  informed  their  prisoners,  that  they 
would  be  released  upon  their  agreeing  to  enrol 
as  emigrants  west  of  the  Mississippi;  if  they  re- 
fused, they  would  be  committed  to  prison,  and 
required  them  to  choose  one  of  the  alternatives. 
Ti-sask-ee's  patriotism  being  equal  to  the  citizen 
of  Rome,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  contamina- 
ted by  the  western  wilds,  nor  the  Georgia 
guard,  but  contemptuously  rejected  the  means 
offered  them,  for  the  restoration  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  were  accordingly  thrown  into  prison, 
in  Lawrenceville,  Gwinnett  county,  where  they 
lie,  where  no  hand  has  offered  for  their  bail, 
and  no  sun  is  seen  to  light  the  place. 

About  the  same  time,  whether  the  same  de- 
tachment or  not,  they  arrested  Robin  for  the 
same  offence,  of  picking  gold  from  the  Chero- 
kee mines  at  Tunsowatee,  who  the  guard  pre- 
ferred to  punish  in  a  summary  way.  The 
sons  of  avarice  told  Robin,  if  he  would  go  to 
Arkansaw  he  would  be  liberated,  to  this  he 
positively  refused.  They  told  him  he  should 
go  to  prison,  he  answered  he  was  in  their 
power.  They  then  told  him  if  he  would  agree 
to  receive  the  lash,  the  prison  could  be  aban- 
doned; and  as  he  was  a  prisoner  he  told  them 
they  could  do  with  him  as  they  pleased.  The 
guard  tied  his  hands  fast,  and  led  him  to  a  tree, 
and  inflicted  fifty  stripes  upon  his  back,  for 
the  offence  of  digging  his  own  gold.  How- 
every'it  must  be  observed  that  Robin  states 
the  stripes  was  put  upon  him  with  some  de- 
gree of  moderation.  He  lives  at  old  Cabin 
town,  speaks  no  English,  a  poor  man,  and 
works  hard  for  his  living.  Are  we  thus  to 
sufler  any  longer  ?  our  people  murdered,  im- 
prisoned and  whipped,  and  no  prospect  of  re- 
dressing these  wrongs,  it  ought  now  to  meet 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Chero- 
kees. 

Elijah  Hicks. 
New  Eckota,  May  15th,  1832. 

Corumunicated  for  "  The  FriendT"' 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
sociation  of  Friends  in  New  York. 
The  committee  of  management,  appointed 
by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New 
York,  for  the  year  ending  in  Fifth  month,  1832, 
present  to  their  constituents  and  friends  the 
following  report.  . 

"To  every  intelligent  individual,who  has  ta- 
ken much  interest  in  observing  the  signs  of  our 
own  times,  in  connexion  with  what  is  recorded 
of  the  past,  and  who  is  capable  of  forming, 
from  the  progress  of  events  and  the  aspect  of 
human  affairs,  any  opinion  respecting  the 
rising  prospects  of  the  world,  the  present  day 
must  appear  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  day 
of  promise  and  of  hope  to  the  human  race — a 
day  of  encouragement,  as  well  as  of  responsi- 
bility and  labour,  to  the  believers  in  Christ. 
The  age  is  distinguished  above  many,  if  not 
all,  that  have  preceded  it,  by  exertions  and 
contributions  to  spread  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
by  missionary  labours  both  in  our  own  and  in 
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foreign  lands,  by  benevolent  enterprises  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  by  cor- 
rective and  charitable  institutions,  and  by 
plans  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  Whatever  portion  of  human 
frailty  or  human  policy  may  be  supposed  to 
alloy  these  movements,  still,  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  there  is  reason  to  regard  them  not 
only  as  achievements  of  great  moment  in 
themselves,  but  as  presages  of  better  things 
to  come. 

"  The  many  ages  of  darkness  and  of  conflict 
which  have  passed  over  the  Christian  church, 
have  not  only  left  unimpaired  the  evidences 
of  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints,  but  have  actually  extended  and 
multiplied  them;  so  that  her  arguments  against 
infidelity  and  the  corruptions  of  the  world 
have  gathered  strength  fi  om  the  very  conduct 
of  her  enemies,  and  from  every  remarkable 
developement  of  facts  in  the  world's  history ; 
while  learning  and  talents,  sanctified  and 
made  subservient  to  her  cause,  have  abun- 
dantly shown  the  vanity  of  all  philosophy  with 
which  the  gospel  refuses  alliance. 

"Among  the  means  for  disseminating  and 
perpetuating  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the 
press  stands  pre-eminent.  But,  like  every 
other  moral  engine,  the  press,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  any  religious  concern  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  direct  it,  becomes  too  often  the 
minister  of  evil  and  not  of  good  to  mankind. 
So  that  the  injunction,  "  Take  heed  what  ye 
hear,"  may  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  be 
extended  to  what  we  read. 

"  With  reference  to  this  counter-working  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  moral  world,  our  friends 
of  the  tract  association  in  Philadelphia  re- 
mark :  "  There  is  much  at  the  present  time, 
calculated  to  interest  the  feelings  and  excite 
the  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of  religion. 
Sentiments  are  industriously  propagated,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  the  tendency  of  which  is, 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  piety  and  virtue. 
There  are  many  insidious  publications,  some 
of  which  arc  calculated  to  draw  away  the 
youthful  mind  into  the  vain  pursuit  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  others  tend  to 
introduce  a  gloomy  scepticism,  or  cold  and 
heartless  infidelity.  Is  it  not  in  our  power  in 
some  measure  to  counteract  this;danning  and 
increasing  evil,  by  giving  our  neighbours  the 
opportunity  of  reading  tracts  which  inculcate 
the  obligations  of  the  gospel  V — Circular, 
1832. 

"To  supply  gratuitously,  for  (he  use  of  those 
who  have  few  other  means  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  a  variety  of  popular  tracts 
upon  the  great  subjects  which  involve  the  ac- 
knowledged duty  and  interest  of  man,  is  a  de- 
sign which  has  of  late  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  Christians  of  ditferent  denoinina- 
tions,  and  which  has  been  pursued  with  an 
ardour  and  success  unheard  of  in  former  times. 
The  utility  of  such  labours  must  of  course  de- 
pend much  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
publications;  and,  as  some  expense  is  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  Iheni,  the  extent  to  which 
they  shall  be  carried  must  needs  rely  upon  the 
amount  of  funds  which  the  friends  of  this 
charity  may  furnish.  But  the  disposition  to 
give  can  arise  only  from  some  conviction  of 


the  utility  and  duty  of  giving,  ft  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  all  to  whom  this  report  is  ad- 
dressed, or  into  whose  hands  it  may  come, 
will  maturely  reflect  upon  the  design,  and 
feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject,  to 
examine  for  themselves,  that  they  may  form 
some  opinion  of  their  own  in  relation  to  the 
several  tracts  we  have  issued,  and  determine 
how  far  it  is  their  duty  to  aid  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  writings  of  this  character. 

"  To  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  is  the 
Christian's  vocation:  and  he  who  has  the 
power,  cannot  habitually  forbear  the  service, 
w  ithout  danger  of  a  very  serious  forfeit.  There 
is  perhaps  no  proposition  more  obviously 
true,  than  that  the  happiness,  or  greatest  good, 
of  any  created  being  can  be  found  only  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  end  for  which  he  was  brought 
into  existence.  But  "  God  created  man  for  a 
purpose  of  his  own  glory  ;"  and  our  Saviour 
said,  "flereinismy  Father  glorified,that  ye 
bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples." 
To  remain  wilfully  ignorant  or  negligent  of 
this  great  design  of  him  in  whose  hand  our 
breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  light  of  his  truth  revealed  from 
above,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  which 
is  calling  us  to  glory  and  to  virtue.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  activity  of  our  own  wills 
we  cannot  do  any  service  well-pleasing  to 
God;  and  true  also,  that  for  personal  accep- 
tance with  him,  we  cannot  rely  upon  any  good 
thing  which  we  may  have  done.  These 
truths  are  valid  argument  for  humility  and 
modesty  in  all  our  acts  of  benevolence  ;  but 
they  form  no  excuse  for  backwardness  in  the 
performance  of  such  acts,  nor  can  they  ever 
acquit  us  of  the  obligation  we  are  un^der,  to 
do  all  we  can  for  the  honour  of  that  worthy 
name  by  which  we  are  called.  Even  "  igno- 
rance, when  it  is  voluntary,  is  criminal ;  and 
he  may  properly  be  charged  with  evil,  who 
refuses  to  learn  how  he  might  prevent  it." — 
Dr.  Johnson. 

"  A  great  work  is  in  progress,  and  the*  be- 
lievers of  this  generation  are  responsible  for 
its  advancement.  Our  individual  obligations 
are  according  to  our  several  talents,  opportu- 
nities, and  means  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  weigh 
these  alight,  that  we  may  neither  neglect  nor 
pervert  them.  If  we  would  be  such  Chris- 
tians as  the  present  age  demands,  we  must 
unite  intelligence  with  our  concern,  liberality 
with  our  zeal,  candour  with  our  judgments, 
prudence  with  our  measures,  and  charity  with 
all  our  words  and  actions.  In  order  to  do 
good  wc  must  |)roceed  understandingly.  For 
the  appointed  means  of  converting  the  world; 
or  of  improving  the  condition  of  human  so- 
ciety, so  far  as  they  are  committed  unto  men, 
are  to  be  used  rationally.  These  important 
ends  are  to  be  afl'ected  or  promoted,  not  by 
the  solitary  musings  of  anchorites,  nor  the 
bold  declamations  of  ignorant  enthusiasts; 
not  by  the  abstractions  of  a  curious  philosophy, 
nor  the  plausible  pretensions  of  a  worldly 
policy;  not  by  the  heartless  rehearsal  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  speech,  nor  the  arbitrary  impo- 
sition of  ceremonial  rites;  but  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  principles  of  truth,  both  natural 
and  revealed,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
letters,  and  the  agency  of  those  whom  God 


has  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
a  sound  mind. 

"It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired,  that 
an  impressive  concern  be  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  Friends  generally,  to  encourage 
reading  in  all  those  over  whom  they  may  have 
control  or  influence — and  reading  of  the  right 
sort — the  perusal  of  such  publications  as  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  religious 
truth,  and  fortify  it  with  moral  principle.  Of 
this  tendency  we  trust  are  the  several  tracts 
to  the  diffusion  of  which  the  funds  of  our  as- 
sociation have  been  appropriated.  As  it  is 
easier  to  produce  good  books  than  to  excite 
a  disposition  to  profit  by  them,  we  affection- 
ately commend  this  part  of  the  concern  to  the 
consideration  and  aid  of  our  friends  generally. 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  published 
tracts  amounting  to  192,000  duodecimo  pages. 
They  consist  of  one  new  tract,  namely. 


Copies. 

No  34,  On  the  Evidence  ot  the  Christian 

Religion.   3000 

And  republications  of  the  following  eleven  ; 

No.    1.  On  the  Importance  of  Religion,    -    -  1000 

No.    8.  On  Ardent  Spirits,   1000 

No.    9.  On  Self-Examination,   1000 

No.  14.  On  the  Peace  of  God,   1000 

No.  15.  On  Christianity,   1000 

No.  16.  On  Employment  of  Time,    .    -    .    .  1000 

No.  17.  On  Education,  (24  pages,)  -    -    -    -  lOOO 

No.  20.  On  Troubles  and  Discontent,    -    -    -  1000 

No.  24.  On  Self-Knowiedge,   1000 

No.  25.  On  Resignation,   1000 

No.  28.  On  Duties  of  Civil  Life,  (24  pages,)  -  1000 


Number  published  this  year,  .  -  .  .  -  14,000 
Number  previously  published,      -    -    -    .  202,000 

Total  number  published,  216,000 


"  The  treasurer's  accounts  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  are  found  correct.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  year  have  been  91  dollars  and  7 
cents  ;  and  there  have  been  drawn  from  the 
treasury  by  order  of  the  committee  103  dol- 
lars. The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasur- 
er's hands  is  17  dollars  71  cents. 

"  The  whole  amount  of  funds  leceived  by 
the  committee  since  the  commencement  of 
the  association,  and  expended  in  the  publica- 
tion of  tracts  and  the  payment  of  some  small 
incidental  expenses,  is  2059  dollars  and  84 
cents.  With  these  liinited  means  our  little 
association  has  been  able,  by  careful  economy, 
to  print  on  good  paper  and  type,  for  gratui- 
tous distribution,  no  fewer  than  two  millions 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  duo- 
decimo pages  of  the  best  moral  and  religious 
tracts. 

"  When  presented,  these  silent  instructors 
have  generally  been  willingly  or  thankfully 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  distributors; 
and,  though  we  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  noticing  and  recording  their  particular  ef- 
fects upon  the  minds  of  those  wlio  have  pe- 
rused them,  or  of  witnessing  the  neglect  with 
which  they  may  in  many  instances  have  been 
treated,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  cannot  be 
utterly  in  vain  that  such  appeals  are  made  to 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  rational 
beings.  And  we  reverently  trust  that  the 
blessing  of  God  will  rest  upon  such  labours 
while  they  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  bis 
glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
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The  tracts  are  deposited,  as  heretofore,  at 
Mahlon  Day's  bookstore,  No.  376  Pearl-street. 
An  assortment  of  them  is  also  kept  at  Samuel 
Wood  «k  Sons'  book-store.  No.  261  Pearl- 
street. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

GooLD  Bkown,  Clerk. 
New  York,  5th  mo.  1st,  1832. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  seeing  human  ingenuity 
and  human  industry  most  successfully  and  most  ex- 
clusively exerted  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
injurious  effect  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  de- 
structive elements,  and  by  means  the  most  simple, 
just  visit  Holland,  and  more  particularly,  Amster- 
dam.   He  will  there  see  and  admire  the  simple  and 
effectual  means  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  town,  by  bringing  the  waters  under  com- 
plete control.    The  whole  extent  of  the  sea-front, 
with  the  quays,  and  the  shipping,  is  protected  from 
injury  by  a  double  stockade  of  strong,  square  wood- 
en posts,  known  by  the  name  of  boomen  or  barriers, 
extending  at  a  distance  from  the  quay  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  city,  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  corner,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
These  large  beams  of  wood  are  firmly  fixed  in  parts, 
with  openings  between  each  tier,  at  certain  distances, 
to  allow  ships  to  pass  them  to  and  from  the  quays. 
Of  these  openings  or  passages,  there  are  twenty-one, 
all  of  which  are  closed  by  night ;  so  that  nothing  can 
arrive  at,  or  depart  from,  the  quay,  till  they  are  set 
open.    By  means  of  these  barriers,  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  waves  on  the  wharf  wall,  by  being  divided 
and  dispersed,  as  well  as  of  masses  of  ice  driven 
down  from  the  northward,  are  completely  obviated. 
All  the  quays,  and,  indeed,  every  house  in  Amster- 
dam, are  built  upon  piles;  and  as  each  of  these  is  a 
large  tree  or  baulk  of  timber,  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
length,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  of 
building  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  timber  that  must  have  been  brought 
thither  for  this  purpose  alone.    It  is  recorded  that 
the  number  of  piles  on  which  the  old  Town  House, 
now  the  Royal  Palace,  is  built,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  thirteen  thousand.    Indeed  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch  is  not  to  be  surpassed  ;  and  it  is  exercised  not 
only  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  but  also  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance,  otherwise  they  never  could 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  such  great  under- 
takings with  such  small  means.    On  no  occasion, 
perhaps,  is  this  ingenuity  and  perseverance  more 
displayed,  than  in  the  means  employed  in  conquer- 
ing the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  in  bringing  under 
subjection  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  with  which  ' 
they  are  surrounded  on  either  side,  by  jneans  of 
sluices,  drains,  ditches  and  windmills,  of  the  last  of 
which,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  such  as  sawing  , 
wood,  grinding  corn,  and  crushing  seeds  for  oil,  the 
number  in  the  vicinity  of  all  their  towns  and  cities 
is  perfectly  astonishing. — These  windmills  are  re- 
markable objects  on  the  Boulevards  of  Amsterdam.  ] 
There  are  no  less  than  30  bastions  in  the  line  of  for-  | 
tification  on  the  land  side,  and  on  each  bastion  is  a 
windmill,  of  a  description  larger  than  common,  for 
grinding  corn  and  other  purposes.    It  is  whimsical  ' 
enough  that,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  water  on  ' 
every  side,  there  is  not  a  watermill  in  the  whole  coun-  ; 
try.    It  suited  their  purpose  better  to  raise  a  conten-  ^ 
tion  between  the  elements,  by  employing  the  wind  , 
to  drive  out  the  water.    Necessity,  indeed,  taught 
tlie  Hollander  this ;  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  com-  ' 
plete  subjection  in  which  the  waters  are  held  by  this  I 
and  other  means,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  might  at  | 
any  one  moment  be  altogether  submerged.    The  ^ 
idea  of  such  a  calamity  happening  to  a  city  which  is 
stated  to  contain  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inha-  ' 
bitants,  calls  for  every  precaution  that  can  be  put  in 
practice  to  avert  it.    Of  this  number  of  inhabitants,  j 
consisting  chiefly  of  Calvinists,  Catholics,  Lutherans,  , 
and  Jews,  the  far  greater  part  are  engaged  in  some  , 
kind  of  commerce  or  another;  few  of  them  in  manu- 
factures   except  such  as  are  in  every  day  use,  and  ' 


;  for  home  consumption.  Many  of  the  artisans  and 
the  poorer  classes  inhabit  the  cellars  under  the 
I  houses  of  the  more  opulent,  and  a  great  many  reside 
constantly  on  the  water,  in  comfortable  apartments 
'  built  on  their  trading  vessels,  more  particularly  those 
employed  in  the  inland  navigations.  In  this  and  ma- 
,  ny  other  respects,  the  Dutch  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese ;  like  this  industrious  and  eco- 
nomical race,  they  keep  their  hogs,  their  ducks,  and 
other  domestic  animals  constantly  on  board.  Their 
apartments  are  kept  in  a  state  of  great  neatness  :  the 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  domestic  offices, 
and  are  assiduous  in  embellishing  their  little  sitting- 
rooms  with  the  labours  of  the  needle,  and  many  of 
them  have  little  gardens  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemo- 
nies,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some  of  these  ves- 
sels are  of  great  length,  but  generally  narrow,  suita- 
ble to  the  canals  and  sluices  of  the  towns.  Each 
vessel  is  generally  navigated  by  the  members  of  one 
family,  of  which  the  female  part  is  by  no  means  the 
least  useful,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  see 
the  women  steering,  poling,  hauling  the  ropes,  or 
employed  on  some  other  duties  of  the  craft. — Family 
Tour. 

From  Bates's  Miscellaneous  Repository. 

In  vindication  oiwar  it  is  always  contended 
by  each  party  that  they  are  right.  They  are 
contending  for  their  country,  and  thiit  the  Deity 
favours  their  purpose.  And  to  make  tlie  sys- 
tem complete,  the  opposite  army  is  represent- 
ed as  the  vilest  malefactors — as  robbers,  mur- 
derers, and  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  shock- 
ing crimes  which  deform  the  human  character. 
In  short,  they  are  represented  as  being  so 
wicked,  so  desperate,  so  destructive  to  the 
rights,  the  comforts,  the  safety  of  men,  women 
and  children,  that  it  becomes  not  merely  a 
virtue  to  destroy  them,  but  it  is  represented  as 
a  cause  for  "  immortal  honour''''  here, — and  a 
passport  to  the  happiness  of  heaven  !  These 
representations  are  made  by  both  parties — they 
cover  the  whole  broad  ground  of  war. 

Let  us  examine  the  characters  thus  gratui- 
tously bestowed  upon  military  men. 

If  they  really  are  patriots,  if  they  deserve  the 
approbation  of  mankind,  of  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  are  in  fact  prepared 
to  join  the  blessed  society  in  heaven,  how  can 
two  armies  of  such  men  dare  to  engage  in 
battle,  and  become  the  mutual  destroyers  of 
each  otiier !  Is  it  possible  that  such  men  could 
consent  to  be,  not  the  reluctant  executors  of 
the  most  wicked,  abandoned,  desperate  des- 
troyers of  human  life  and  huirian  happiness — 
but  the  exterminators  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  age  in  which  they  live — patriots, 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and  saints  prepared 
for  heaven  !  It  is  impossible.  The  murder  of 
a  single  individual  of  this  description,  would  be 
sufficient  to  sink  the  character  of  a  whole  army, 
with  all  its  accessaries  and  promoters.  But  if 
an  army  does  not  consist  of  robbers,  murder- 
ers, savages — if  they  not  only  deserve  to  be 
killed,  but  if  the  extermination  of  them  would  ' 
be  a  virtue,  and  a  cause  of  just  reputation —  ! 
then  they  cannot  be  worthy  of  imitation,  or  en-  i 
titled  to  honour,  or  prepared  for  heaven.  Thev 
can  neither  be  saints,  or  patriots,  nor  worthy  ' 
men.  | 
That  such  men  as  these  should  be  engaged  , 
in  destroyina;  one  another,  and  spreading  the 
working  of  devastation  around  them,  would  in- 
volve no  contradiction  to  their  general  char- 
acter.   But  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  sup-  , 


pose  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  world 
should  be  so  engaged. 


Forgiveness  of  Injuries. — A  very  little  girl, 
who  was  frequently  reading  her  Bible,  often 
gave  proof  that  she  considered  it  her  duty  to 
obey  its  precepts.  One  day  she  came  delight- 
ed to  her  mother,  showing  some  plums  that  a 
friend  had  given  to  her.  The  mother  answer- 
ed, "  She  was  very  kind,  and  has  given  you  a 
great  many."  "Yes,"  said  the  child,  "very 
kind  indeed  ;  and  she  has  given  me  more  than 
these,  but  I  have  given  some  a  way."  The  mo- 
ther asked  to  whom  she  had  given  them — when 
the  child  replied,  "  1  gave  them  to  a  girl  who 
pushes  me  off  the  path,  and  makes  faces  at  me." 
Upon  being  asked  why  she  gave  them  to  her, 
she  answered,  "  because  I  thought  that  would 
make  her  know  that  I  wished  to  be  kind  to 
her,  and  she  will  not  perhaps  be  unkind  and 
rude  to  me  again." 


Crying  Children. — It  is  astonishing  how 
seldom  well-managed  children  are  heard  to  cry 
at  all.  Parents  commit  two  faults, — they  in- 
dulge the  child  too  long,  and  then  get  into  a 
great  passion  with  it  for  being  naughty.  I 
hear  children  ask  their  mothers  twenty  times 
for  a  ball,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  drink  of 
milk  ;  at  last  they  set  up  a  dreadful  crying,  and 
then  they  get  what  they  want.  Sometimes 
what  they  ask  for  is  what  they  should  not  have; 
but  having  learnt  to  get  things  by  crying,  they 
always  cry  for  it,  and  often  get  it.  The  best 
rule  is  this, — if  a  child  asks  for  what  it  ought 
to  have,  as  bread,  milk,  a  ball,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  let  it  have  it  at  once.  Do  not  wait 
till  the  child  begins  to  cry.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  child  cries  for  what  'it  ought  not  to  have, 
refuse  it ;  never  mind  its  crying,  but  be  steady. 
Give  it  something  else  to  play  with,  and  it  will 
not  cry  long.  If  you  do  this  every  day,  in  one 
week  your  child  will  find  out  that  some  things 
are  to  be  had,  and  some  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
that  crying  is  not  useful  or  comfortable. 

Working  Man's  Companion. 


Caution  to  Boatmen  and  Others — Death  from  Coal 
Gas. — The  entire  crew  of  the  canal  boat  Sunbury 
Volunteers,  consisting  of  two  men  and  one  boy,  was 
destroyed  by  the  above  cause  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
to  25th  inst.  This  boat  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th  at  Manayunk,  and  the  crew,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  rain,  and  finding  themselves  chilled,  before 
retiring  to  sleep,  made  a  fire  of  stone  coal  in  an  open 
furnace,  which  they  placed  in  the  cabin,  and  carefully 
closed  the  hatchway.  On  the  following  morning 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  having  observed 
that  the  boat  appeared  deserted,  pushed  back  the  ca- 
bin door,  and,  to  his  consternation,  found  the  whole 
boat's  crew  lying  dead  in  their  births.  Two  of  these 
persons,  we  understand,  were  from  Reading,  where 
their  families  reside.  The  writer  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  know  that  many  persons  are  not 
aware  that  the  fumes  or  gas  produced  by  stone  coal, 
are  as  deleterious  and  destructive  of  animal  life  as 
those  from  charcoal,  is  induced  to  publish  this  awful 
accident,  in  the  hope  that  his  communication  may  bo 
the  means  of  saving  some  lives.  Let  boatmen  know 
that  certain  death  is  the  consequence  of  sleeping  in  a 
close  room,  with  either  charcoal  or  stone  coal  burning 
in  an  open  furnace.  Nat.  Gazette. 

Religion  and  happiness,  our  duty  and  our 
interest,  are  really  but  one  and  the  same  thing, 
considered  under  several  notions. — Fuller. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  PuBLIC  PREACHING. 

(Continued  from  page  271.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Thomas 
Story,  at  Ch-ace-Church  street,  London,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1737. 

As  I  was  waiting  upon  God  this  evening 
with  you,  my  friends,  I  observed  the  most 
kind,  the  most  merciful,  beneficent  invitation 
of  the  Most  High  unto  all  mankind,  to  return 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways  to  himself,  and  be 
saved.  And  as  I  have  considered  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  universal  extent  of  it,  I  have 
reasoned  in  myself  from  hence,  and  I  think 
with  very  great  clearness,  that  God  hath  not 
precluded  any  soul  from  everlasting  life  by 
any  act  or  decree  of  his,  since  all  mortals  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth  are  included  in  this 
invitation,  which  I  have  occasionally  read  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  not  long  ago ;  and  it  is 
after  this  manner,  "  There  is  no  God  else  be- 
side me,  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour  ;  there  is 
none  beside  me.  Loolc  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else."  Isa.  xlv.  21,  22. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  here  are  put  for  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  it,  and  not  restricted  to 
any  age  or  time;  and  where  all  are  invited, 
there  is  not  one  excepted.  If  therefore  there 
be  any  soul  here  under  distress  with  regard 
to  salvation,  or  any  manner  of  doubt  or  ques- 
tion about  it,  that  soul  is  certainly  included 
in  the  call  of  God,  in  this  merciful  invitation 
to  salvation. 

Is  there  any  one  here  at  a  loss  how,  and 
where,  and  after  what  manner,  to  look  unto 
God?  I  should  be  very  glad,  if,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  I  might  be  enabled  this  evening 
to  help  and  rightly  direct  any  one  in  this 
point.  I  say  then,  that  though  in  our  natural 
state,  we  are  all  ignorant  of  God,  yet,  that  we 
may  gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  of  him, 
and  live  with  him  for  ever,  he  hath  given  us 
natural  senses,  faculties,  reason,  and  under- 
standing, that,  in  the  use  of  them,  casting  our 
eyes  upon  the  great  book  of  the  creation  of 
God,  we  may,  with  infallible  assurance,  deter- 
mine that  it  hath  an  Almighty,  All-wise  Au- 
thor and  Supporter;  and  accordingly  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  19, 
20.,  speaks  very  rationally,  as  well  as  divinely, 
on  that  subject;  for  he  was,  in  a  particular 
manner,  a  minister  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they 
being  inured  to  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
reason  and  understanding,  he  took  them  in 
their  own  way  of  thinking,  in  order  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  knowledge  of  God,  saying  : 
"  Because  that  which  may  be  known,  of  God 
is  manifest  in  (or  to)  them,  for  God  hath 
showed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.  So  that  they  are  (or  may  be) 
without  excuse." 

Here  the  apostle  reasons  from  the  effects 
to  the  cause,  and  infers  an  undeniable  conclu- 
sion :  The  things  that  arc  made,  of  whose  be- 
ing we  are  infallibly  assured,  even  by  our 
senses,  that  they  are,  that  they  have  real  ex- 
istences, the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  innu- 


merable host  of  heaven,  the  earth  and  all 
things  therein — and  our  own  being,  of  Avhich 
we  are  certain ;  these  being  realities,  and  not 
fantastical  appearances,  being  noble  and  stu- 
pendous, declare  themselves  in  their  own  still, 
yet  loud  and  well-known  language,  even  by 
their  own  nature,  to  have  an  eternal,  almigh- 
ty, all-wise,  unlimited  power  and  being  for 
their  author ;  and  if  mankind  be  not  become 
altogether  without  thought,  irrational  and  stu- 
pid, (if  any  one  can  be  so,)  they  must  needs 
know,  that  an  eternal  incomprehensible  pow- 
er hath  produced  all  these  things.  We  may 
and  ought  therefore  to  look  unto  God  in  the 
things  which  he  hath  made,  and  thereby  un- 
derstand that  he  is,  and  is  eternal,  without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  his  being;  that  he  is  al- 
mighty in  power,  all-wise,  omnipresent ;  that 
he  hath  given  being  to  all  things,  and  sup- 
ports and  continues  them ;  that  he  is  infinite 
in  love,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  truth  ;  that  he  is  so  likewise  in  righteous- 
ness, and  the  author  of  all  those  properties 
manifest  (so  far  as  they  are  manifested)  in 
mankind.  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  and 
most  obvious  way  we  can  look  unto  God,  as 
rational  creatures,  by  the  things  that  are 
made. 

We  have  been  some  of  us  more,  and  others 
less  time  in  the  world,  and  have  seen,  at  least 
in  a  superficial  manner,  the  things  that  are 
made;  let  every  one  of  such  therefore  consi- 
der, with  respect  to  himself,  have  I  at  all 
looked  unto  God  according  to  this  invitation? 
Have  I  at  all  been  able  to  perceive  him  in  his 
works,  or  to  look  upon  his  works  only,  with- 
out any  due  regard  to  himself,  or  considera- 
tion of  the  things  that  are  made,  or  the  great- 
ness and  divine  properties  and  attributes  of 
the  Almighty  Author  of  them? 

And,  as  we  all  grant  that  God  is  invisible 
in  himself  to  all  corporeal  eyes,  the  next  way 
whereby  we  may  look  unto  him  with  further 
admiration,  is  in  the  constant  course  of  his 
providence,  whereby  he  upholds  and  conti- 
nues all  his  works  in  succession  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  provides  for  them 
all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  without  losing  or  ne- 
glecting any  one  species  or  particular  which 
he  hath  made ;  by  which  we  may  learn  his 
endless  goodness,  and  that  he  still  regards 
them  all,  and  ever  will. 

And  we,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have 
yet  still  a  more  excellent  way  to  look  unto 
God  for  the  glorious  end  of  that  gracious  in- 
vitation, the  eternal  salvation  of  our  souls; 
that  is,  by  the  divine  light  of  his  Son,  the  spi- 
rit of  Christ,  who  is  before  all  works  and 
worlds,  and  was  with  God  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  thereof,  under  the  character  of 
Wisdom,  and  so  declared  to  be  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  where  Wisdom  saith  :  "  The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  be- 
fore his  works  of  old ;  I  was  set  up  from  ever- 
lasting, from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.  When  there  were  no  depths,  /  was 
brought  forth  ;  when  there  were  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water.  Before  the  moun- 
tains were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  / 
brought  forth  ;  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made 
the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part 


of  the  dust  of  the  world.  When  he  prepared 
the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  com- 
pass upon  the  face  of  the  depth  ;  when  he  es- 
tablished the  clouds  above  ;  when  he  strength- 
ened the  fountains  of  the  deep ;  when  he  gave 
to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should 
not  pass  his  commandment ;  when  he  appoint- 
ed the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  then  I  was 
by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  And  1 
was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
him,  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of 
men."    Prov.  viii.  22—31. 

Again,  "  Wisdom,  which  is  the  worker  of 
all  things,  taught  me  ;  for  in  her  is  an  under- 
standing spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifold,  sub- 
tile, lively,  clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject 
to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  cannot  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good, 
kind  to  man,  steadfast,  sure,  free  from  care, 
having  all  power,  overseeing  all  things,  and 
going  through  all  understanding,  pure,  and 
most  subtile  spirits.  For  Wisdom  is  more 
moving  than  any  motion  ;  she  passeth  and  go- 
eth  through  all  things,  by  reason  of  her  pure- 
ness ;  for  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Almighty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled 
thing  fall  into  her,  for  she  is  the  brightness  of 
the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  good- 
ness. And  being  but  one,  she  caJi  do  all 
things  ;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she  maketh 
all  things  new  ;  and  in  all  ages,  entering  into 
holy  souls,  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God 
and  prophets  ;  for  God  loveth  none,  but  him 
that  dwelleth  with  wisdom ;  for  she  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  or- 
der of  stars  :  being  compared  with  the  light, 
she  is  found  before  it." 

This  is  thus  written  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  "Wisdom  of  God,  the  eternal,  essen- 
tial light,  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  word  of  God  and  true  light,  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

And  for  a  further  instrumental  help  to  man- 
kind, to  look  unto  God  for  salvation,  he  hath 
also  given  us  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
were  not  all  written  at  one  time,  but  occa- 
sionally, at  several  different  times  and  ages, 
by  the  divine  inspiration,  and  cogent  force  of 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  eternal  wisdom,  and  is  before  all 
ivorlds,  and  before  all  Scriptures. 

God  doth  much  good  unto  man  by  man,  as 
fallen  man  is  an  evil  instrument  for  the  hurt 
of  man  ;  as  saith  the  Scripture  :  "  For  since 
by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  As  in  Adam  all  die. 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  22.  So  God  makes  use  of  man,  some 
for  the  help  of  the  rest,  according  to  his  good 
will  and  pleasure  ;  and  qualifies  one  and  ano- 
ther, and  so  many  as  he  pleases,  from  age  to 
age,  and  generation  to  generation. 

The  Scriptures  then  were  thus  written  for 
the  instruction  of  those  ages  wherein  they 
were  written,  and  to  whom  they  were  deliv- 
ered ;  and  being  preserved  by  the  special  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  presented  by  the  same 
unto  us  in  our  own  language,  they  are  for  our 
learning  also. 
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And  we  may  see  what  a  high  esteem  and 
notion  the  Jews  had  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  value  and  use  whereof 
was  liitewise  confirmed  by  Christ  himself;  by 
the  evidence  and  manifestation  of  whose  holy 
spirit  they  had  been  written,  long  before  he 
came  in  the  flesh,  according  to  the  predictions 
therein  contained.  Yet  they  carried  their  es- 
teem too  high  ;  they  conceived  an  expectation 
from  the  Scriptures  which  God  never  gave 
them  ;  it  was  their  own  imaginations  and  mis- 
understanding that  carried  them  to  that  exor- 
bitant expectation  ;  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
made  a  right  use  of  it,  in  order  to  draw  or  di- 
rect them  to  himself,  saying:  "Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
might  have  life."  John  v.  39,  40.  Certain- 
ly no  people  could  have  a  higher  esteem  for 
the  Scriptures,  or  expect  more  from  them 
than  eternal  life ;  yet  their  expectations  were 
wrong,  for  eternal  life  was  not,  tieither  is  it, 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  Christ  himself,  of 
whom  they  only  testify.  He  owned  that  they 
testified  of  him ;  but  then  here  was  the  neglect, 
shortness,  and  loss  of  that  people,  "  Ye  will 
not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 
They  would  not  look  unto  God  in  him  who 
was  accompanied  by  Almighty  power,  by 
which  he  commanded  all  distempers,  healed 
all  manner  of  diseases,  by  his  word,  and 
raised  the  dead  in  his  Father's  power.* 

Their  error  was  not  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  they  were  written  for  their  learning, 
and  that  thereby  they  might  have  hope  of  a 
Saviour,  by  the  predictions  and  promises  of 
God  contained  in  them,  and  they  are  ever 
worthy  to  be  searched,  believed,  and  regard- 
ed ;  for  they  testified  and  do  testify  of  him. 
The  power  of  the  Father  testified  of  him,  in 
all  the  miraculous  works  done  by  him  in  their 
sight,  upon  which  he  put  the  test  of  the  truth 
of  his  mission  as  the  Messiah,  saying:  "If! 
do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works."  John  x.  37,  38.  xiv.  11. 
Yet  they  would  not  believe  him. 

And  he  likewise  told  them,  "  he  was  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly."  John  x.  10.  And 
yet  they  would  not  come  unto  him  for  it ; 
they  would  not  look  unto  the  Father  in  him ; 
they  would  not  accept  the  invitation,  and 
therefore  they  missed  of  that  great  salvation, 
and  have  not  attained  it  unto  this  day,  because 
they  "will  not  come  unto  him"  that  they 
might  have  life,  but  are  banished  from  the 
"  Land  of  Promise,"  and  trodden  under  foot 
of  all  nations. 

It  is  now  several  ages  since  our  progeni- 
tors had  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  both  Testa- 
ments translated  into  our  own  language,  strict- 
ly and  exactly  enough,  with  respect  to  all 
points  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  they  had, 
and  we  still  have,  the  free  use  of  them ;  a 
great  blessing,  of  which  some  of  our  neigh- 
bouring nations  are  hitherto  deprived.  Have 
we  read  them  with  diligence  and  attention  1 
Have  we  duly  considered  them,  and  made  a 
right  use  of  them?  What  advantage  have  we 
reaped  thereby?    Are  we  come  unto  God, 


whose  invitation  is  recorded  therein,  and  un- 
to Christ,  of  whom  they  abundantly  testify  in 
every  dispensation  ?  What  end  have  we  had 
in  reading  the  Scriptures  ?  Hath  it  been  on- 
ly to  furnish  ourselves  with  certain  texts 
thereof,  whereby  to  fight  one  against  another, 
to  aggravate  one  another,  and  exercise  our 
passions  upon  one  another,  and  to  support 
this,  that,  and  the  other  notion  and  opinion, 
true  or  false  ;  and  never  regard  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, holy  examples,  or  great  and  necessary 
gospel  truth  and  doctrines  they  contain,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  practice  ?  This  would  be 
an  ill  and  perverse  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
them,  and  a  great  neglect. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  following  is  extracted  from  some  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  countryman  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  on  the  happy  influence  of  what 
are  denominated  Sunday  Schools. 

The  people  in  truth  hold  the  upper  place 
among  us.  They  are  the  living  head,  the 
natural  fountain,  of  all  power.  Purify  the 
fountain,  and  the  stream  will  be  pure.  And 
what  is  there  so  efficacious,  nay,  what  is  there 
that  has  any  power  at  all  to  produce  such  an 
effect,  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer  car- 
ried home  to  the  heart  by  his  Spirit?  Mere 
human  virtue  is  a  cheat — a  scintillation  at 
best,  which  we  see  continually  extinguished 
by  temptation.  It  has  no  power  to  resist  the 
call  of  selfish  ambition,  and  the  tissue  of  vile 
means  and  agents  which  such  an  ambition 
never  fails  to  employ.  It  may  make  a  show 
in  public ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  resist 
the  temptations  which  solicit  the  passions 
of  man  in  private,  and  which  have  already 
poisoned  all  the  springs  of  moral  action 
among  us.  Nothing  less  than  the  living  con- 
viction of  an  ever-present  God,  before  whom 
we  are  acting  and  thinking  and  speaking, 
and  that  we  have  a  future  state  of  never- 
ending  existence  dependant  on  his  approba- 
tion, can  impose  a  moment's  restraint  on  the 
indulgence  of  human  passion :  and  nothing 
can  reconcile  man  to  such  a  restraint,  but  the 
formation  of  a  new  spirit  within  him,  which 
will  convert  that  restraint  into  liberty  and 
privilege,  and  make  the  service  of  God  bis 
highest  happiness  here,  as  well  as  his  only 
sure  hope  hereafter.  This  is  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
furnished  to  man  a  motive  and  a  spring  of 
action,  which  enables  him  to  tread  the  earth 
and  all  its  vile  pursuits  beneath  his  feet,  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  immortality  to  which  he 
is  hastening.  With  these  sincere  and  deep 
convictions  on  this  subject,  it  is  delightful  to 
anticipate  the  change  that  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  wrought  by  this  great  and 
magnificent  scheme  of  Sabbath  schools. 

Truth  is  not  afraid  of  any  light ;  and  there- 
fore dare  suflfer  her  wares  to  be  carried  from  a 
dim  shop-board  unto  the  street  door.  Perfect 
gold  will  be  but  the  purer  with  trying,  where- 
as falsehood,  being  a  work  of  darkness,  loves 
darkness,  and  therefore  seeks  where  it  may 
work  closest.  Bishop  Hall. 


for  "The  Friend." 
BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FBIENDS  IN  NEW  YOEK. 

First  printed  Annual  Report. 

We  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction  the 
interesting  Report  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  New  York,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  views 
taken  in  the  report  are  important  and  valua- 
ble, and  we  hope  will  claim  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Friends  every  where.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  late  annual  meeting  of  lhat 
association  was  largely  attended,  and  that  a 
lively  interest  was  evinced  in  the  great  work  of 
difl^using  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Two  other 
meetings,  also  numerously  attended,  were  sub- 
sequently held  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  establishing  auxiliaries  in  all  the 
quarters  within  the  limits  of  New  York  Year- 
ly Meetings,  where  such  institutions  do  not 
already  exist.  It  is  truly  cause  of  satisfactipn 
to  see  that  our  brethren  in  that  yearly  meeting 
are  so  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  interest- 
ing concern,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  re- 
mote when  a  copy  of  the  Association's  Bible 
for  every  member  of  each  family  of  Friends, 
will  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
furniture  of  our  houses.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  members  of  our  own  yearly  meeting 
will  be  stimulated  to  emulate  the  praiseworthy 
example  of  our  Friends  in  New  York. 

The  report  is  as  follows: — 

"  In  presenting  the  following  statement  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  last  year,  the  New  York  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  have  been  influenced 
by  the  consideration,  that  their  subscribers 
should  be  informed  of  the  course  which  their 
contributions  have  taken — that  the  amount  of 
Bibles  distributed  may  be  known,  and  that  the 
wants  of  Friends  in  this  particular  may  in 
some  degree  be  understood. 

"  This  Association  was  first  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  lOth  month,  1829 — 'for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  Friends,  and,  as  its  funds 
will  permit,  others  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
also,  of  co-operating  with  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  in  furthering  their 
important  objects.'  Meetings  were  held  from 
time  to  time,  and  appropriate  rules  adopted — 
with  a  corresponding  committee  and  board  of 
managers,  whose  meetings  are  held,  the  first 
monthly,  and  the  second  quarterly,  for  the  re- 
gular transaction  of  business.  The  subscri- 
bers are  annual  and  life  subscribers  ;  the  first 
at  three  dollars,  and  the  second  thirty.  The 
Association  may  also  receive  donations.  It 
appoints  delegates  to  meet  annually  with  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  to 
whom  we  also  direct  a  detailed  report  of  pro- 
ceedings of  each  year. 

"  With  such  an  organization,  the  association 
has  proceeded  to  the  present  time,  having  col- 
lected and  forwarded  to  the  parent  association 
theif  annual  subscriptions,  and  received  their 
regular  returns  in  Bibles  and  Testaments  at 
cost.  We  have  received  during  the  past  year, 
112  Bibles  ;  of  these,  55  have  been  distributed 
to  annual  subscribers,  18  gratuitously,  10  sold, 
and  28  remained  on  hand  at  the  termination  of 
the  year.  Besides  the  Bibles,  there  have  been 
70  Testaments  received,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  distributed.    From  the  balance  of 
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this  supply,  26  Bibles  and  40  Testaments  have 
been  directed  to  be  offered  to  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  agreeably  to  the  8th  article  of  our 
rules  and  regulations. 

Our  annual  subscribers  have  been  in  general 
furnished  with  Bibles,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions continue  tiieir  third  year's  subscription  ; 
so  that  the  principal  part  of  our  present  order 
will  remain  for  distribution,  as  the  necessities 
of  Friends  may  be  made  known. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  apparent, 
that  such  an  association  as  the  present  was  ne- 
cessary. Inquiry  had  been  directed  by  the 
yearly  meeting  into  the  wants  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  that  they  be  reported  to  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  : — but  such  had  not  been  report- 
ed ;  and  if  so,  the  meeting  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  means  for  their  relief 

Cases  of  deficiency  in  this  particular,  are 
not  discovered  without  close  inquiry.  A  par- 
tial, or  imperfect  Bible  will  in  some  degree 
answer  the  question  ;  or  a  possession  of  the 
New  Testament  alone,  may  be  construed  into 
Friends  not  being  destitute  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  such  partial,  investigations,  it  may  be 
inferred  by  some,  that  no  wants  exist,  or  that 
the  present  form  of  Bible  was  not  required. 
During  the  last  yearly  meeting,  however,  seve- 
ral facts  came  to  our  knowledge,  in  which 
Friends  were  destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
publicly  noticed  as  such,  by  persons  appointed 
from  the  American  Bible  society  to  inquire 
into  the  wants  of  the  United  States,  without 
any  regard  to  religious  distinction. 

We  have  also  found  several  instances  with- 
in our  own  quarterly  meeting,  in  which  a 
more  perfect  copy  of  the  Bible  was  requir- 
ed. A  case  of  some  interest  presented,  in 
which  an  individual  was  supplied,  but  tlie 
print  of  the  Bible  was  so  small,  and  eye-sighl 
weakened,  that  it  could  not  be  read  with  satis- 
faction. Here  our  form  of  Bible  readily  re- 
moved the  difficulty.  We  have  again  found 
those  who  were  attached  to  Friends,  but  not  in 
membership,  who  were  in  need  of  the  Bible, 
but  unable  to  supply  themselves.  Such  have 
received  assistance,  and  have  expressed  much 
satisfaction  in  being  so  accommodated.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  discovered,  not  always  by  di- 
rect, but  by  collateral  inquiry,  and  would  have 
remained  destitute,  if  interested  inquiries  had 
not  been  made  on  their  behalf 

Some  have  supposed  that  with  all  the  fa- 
cilities now  afforded  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  none  need  be  destitute  :  yet 
the  above  facts  prove,  that  inquiry,  and  a  help- 
ing hand  is  necessary,  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  more  cases  of  which  we  are  not  inform- 
ed. 

The  Bible  which  Friends  are  enabled  to 
furnish,  has  many  advantages  connected  with 
it  for  useful  reading.  It  has  a  clear  type  and 
good  paper,  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  aged, 
and  those  whose  eye-sight  may  be  imperfect 
from  other  causes.  It  has  the  important  ad- 
vantages of  marginal  references,  and  an  exten- 
sive index  and  concordance.  These  are  con- 
siderations of  great  importance,  when  the 
Scriptures  are  read  with  a  single  eye  directed 
to  improvement.  As  Friends  do  esteem  the 
Scriptures  a  connected  whole,  so  they  may  be 


profitably  read  and  understood  by  parallel 
passages  mutually  explanatory.  There  are 
advantages  in  this  mode  of  reading,  which  in- 
crease in  interest,  as  attention  is  directed  to 
the  subject.  The  more  inquiry  is  extended 
with  a  desire  to  discover  truth,  evidence  will 
be  found  to  increase,  and  its  application  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  becomes  confirm- 
ed. It  is  an  accommodation  to  those  who 
read  with  references,  to  have  the  book  in  a 
convenient  volume.  That  we  should  be  cor- 
rectly informed  in  the  truths  which  the  Scrip- 
tures contain.  Friends  have  always  maintained 
— and  from  the  special  regard  which  they  have 
had  to  give  scriptural  expression  to  all  doctri 
nal  subjects,  how  important  that  all  our  mem- 
bers should  be  conversant  with  these  invalua- 
ble writings,  realizing  Paul's  approbation  of 
Timothy,  "  that  from  a  child  he  had  known 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

We  are  under  an  impression  that  this  Asso- 
ciation rnay  have  an  influence  to  encourage 
the  junior  members  of  our  Society  to  a  more 
frequent,  and,  we  would  hope,  profitable  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  To  promote  this  desi- 
rable end,  let  each  individual  be  furnished  with 
the  volume — and  let  parents,  in  the  counsel  of 
discipline,  "  endeavour,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
younger  class,  a  due  regard  and  esteem  for 
those  excellent  writings,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  advise  them 
frequently  to  read  and  meditate  therein — at 
proper  seasons  to  instruct  them  that  the  same 
blessed  experience  of  the  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion  through  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
to  which  they  clearly  bear  testimony,  is  to  be 
witnessed  now,  as  in  former  ages,  by  all  who 
attend  to  its  manifestations.  That  by  the  di- 
vine blessing  on  this  pious  care,  their  youthful 
minds  may  be  led  into  a  firm  belief  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  held  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  particularly  in  the  parts  which  re- 
late to  the  miraculous  birth,  holy  life,  blessed 
example,  doctrine,  and  precepts  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 

In  this  practical  performance  of  religious 
duty,  a  right  direction  is  given  to  our  views, 
and  we  become  interested  that  all  should  en- 
gage in  this  extension  of  knowledge.  We 
should  esteem  the  privileges  we  enjoy,  and  as 
members  of  a  community  rightly  impressed, 
endeavour  to  co-operate  in  doing  good  ;  know- 
ing that  this  constitutes  strength,  and  is  com- 
mended as  "  provoking  to  love  and  to  good 
works." 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  spread  of  the  Bible  by  the  formation  of 
Auxiliary  Associations  in  their  ditlerent  quar- 
terly meetings :  and  if  this  is  not  found  to  be 
convenient,  we  should  gladly  receive  all  such 
as  may  be  disposed,  into  the  number  of  our 
annual  subscribers.  They  will  be  enabled  in 
this  way,  to  receive  an  individual  benefit,  and 
by  a  further  effort,  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  may  stand  in  need.  Although  this 
Association  has  been  formed  in  this  quarterly 
meeting,  it  would  by  no  means  confine  itself, 
eitlier  in  members  or  distribution,  within  its 
limits.  The  principle  of  the  Association  is 
general  benefit,  and  a  liberal  distribution. 


As  certain  as  piety,  virtue  and  eternal  hap- 
piness are  of  the  most  concern  to  man,  as  cer- 
tain as  the  immortality  of  our  nature,  and 
relation  to  God,  are  the  most  glorious  circum- 
stances of  our  nature,  so  cei  tain  is  it,  that  he 
who  dwells  most  in  contemplation  of  them, 
whose  heart  is  most  affected  with  them,  who 
sees  farthest  into  them,  who  best  comprehends 
the  value  and  excellency  of  them,  who  judges 
all  worldly  attainments  to  be  mere  bubbles 
and  shadows,  in  comparison  of  them,  proves 
himself  to  have  of  all  others,  the  finest  under- 
standing, and  the  strongest  judgment. 

Law. 
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SIXTH  MONTH,  9,  1832. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  New 
York,  it  appears,  closed  its  session  on  Seventh 
day  morning,  the  2d  instant.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  friend  who  was  in  attendance,  that  this 
meeting  was  considered  not  quite  as  large  as 
in  the  two  or  three  preceding  years ;  that 
through  its  several  sittings  a  comfortable  evi- 
dence was  afforded,  that  in  the  deliberations 
upon  the  several  important  concerns  which 
claimed  attention,  divine  regard  was  merciful- 
ly vouchsafed,  and  that  solidity  and  Christian 
harmony  were  remarkably  prevalent.  One 
circumstance  we  deem  proper  particularly  to 
note.  On  reading  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
for  sufferings,  it  appeared,  that  by  direction  of 
that  meeting,  a  careful  enumeration  with  re- 
gard to  members  had  taken  place,  both  as  re- 
lates to  Friends  and  the  separatists.  By  re- 
turns from  all  the  thirteen  quarterly  meetings 
excepting  one,  (with  respect  to  which  the  ac- 
count was  imperfect,)  the  result  was,  that  the 
number  of  Friends  at  the  period  mentioned, 
was  in  the  proportion  of  a  little  less  than  one 
half  to  the  whole  number,  or  as  forty-six  and  a 
fraction  to  the  hundred.  Tliis  is  a  very  differ- 
ent statement  from  thf  exagijerated  reports 
which  the  Hicksites  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
circulating. 

The  article  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix  may  well  attract  attention. 
It  shows  that  injustice  and  oppression  in  regard 
to  these  greatly  abused  aborigines,  are  not  to 
be  without  their  natural  concomitants,  cruelty 
and  bloodshed.  The  tale  of  the  Indian  chief 
is  simple  and  unvarnished,  but  sufliciently 
touching. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM, 
Visiting  managers  for  the  month,  Timothy 
Paxson,  158,  North  Front  street ;  Edward  Yar- 
nall,  39,  High  street;  Charles  Alien,  180,  South 
Second  street. 

Superintendants — John  C.  Redman  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians — Dr.  Robert  Morton, 
No.  116,  South'  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Pine  street, 
on  Fourth  day  the  6th  instant,  Caleb  E.  Pleas- 
ants to  Martha  Reeve. 
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Ruby-throated  Humming-bird. 

This  wonderful  diminutive  and  brilliant  bird 
is  the  only  one  of  an  American  genus,  of  more 
than  100  species,  which  ventures  beyond  the 
limit  of  tropical  climates.  Its  approaches  to- 
wards the  north  are  regulated  by  the  advan- 
ces of  the  season.  Fed  on  the  honeyed  sweets 
of  flowers,  it  is  an  exclusive  attendant  on  the 
varied  bounties  of  Flora.  By  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  March,  it  is  already  seen  in  the  mild 
forests  of  Louisiana,  and  the  warmer  maritime 
districts  of  Georgia,  where  the  embowering 
and  fragrant  Gelsemium,  (Carolina  Jessamine,) 
the  twin-leaved  Bignonia,*  and  the  white- 
robed  Mylocarium,]  with  a  host  of  daily  ex- 
panding flowers,  invite  our  little  sylvan  guest 
to  the  retreats  he  had  reluctantly  forsaken. 
Desultory  in  his  movements,  roving  only 
through  the  region  of  blooming  sweets,  his  vi- 
sits to  the  northern  states  are  delayed  to  the 
month  of  May.  Still  later,  as  if  determined 
that  no  flower  shall  "  blush  unseen,  or  waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  our  little  sylph, 
on  wings  as  rapid  as  the  wind,  at  once  launches 
without  hesitation  into  tiie  flowery  wilderness 
which  borders  on  the  arctic  circle. 

The  first  cares  of  the  little  busy  pair  are  now 
bestowed  on  their  expected  progeny.  This 
instinct  alone  propelled  them  from  their  hy- 
bernal  retreat  within  the  tropics ;  strangers 
amidst  their  numerous  and  brilliant  tribe,  they 
only  see  a  transient  asylum  in  the  milder  re- 
gions of  their  race.  With  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  northern  spring,  in  pairs,  as  it  were  with 
the  celerity  of  thought,  they  dart,  at  intervals, 
through  the  dividing  space,  till  they  again  ar- 
rive in  the  genial  and  more  happy  regions  of 
their  birth.  The  enraptured  male  is  now  as- 
siduous in  attention  to  his  mate  ;  forgetful  of 
selfish  wants,  he  feeds  his  companion  with  nec- 
tared  sweets  ;  and  jealous  of  danger  and  in- 
terruption to  the  sole  companion  of  his  delights, 
he  often  almost  seeks  a  quarrel  with  the  giant 
birds  which  surround  him  ;  he  attacks  even 
the  king-bird,  and  drives  the  gliding  martin  to 
the  retreat  of  his  box.  The  puny  nest  is  now 
prepared  in  the  long  accustomed  orchard  or 
neighbouring  forest.    It  is  concealed  by  an 


*  Bignoniacapreloata.  t  Called  the  buck,  wheat  tree. 


artful  imitation  of  the  mossy  branch  to  which 
it  is  firmly  attached  and  incorporated.  Bluish- 
grey  lichens,  agglutinated  by  saliva,  and  match- 
ed with  surrounding  objects,  instinctively  form 
the  deceiving  external  coat  ;  portions  of  the 
cunning  architecture,  for  further  security,  are 
even  tied  down  to  the  supporting  station.  With- 
in are  laid  copious  quantities  of  the  pappus  or 
other  down  of  plants  ;  the  inner  layer  of  this 
exquisite  bed  is  finished  with  the  short  wool  of 
the  budding  Platanus,  the  mullein,  or  the  soft 
clothing  of  unfolding  fern-stalks.  The  eggs, 
as  in  the  whole  genus,  are  white,  and  only  two, 
so  nearly  oblong  as  to  present  no  difference  of 
ends,  incubation,  so  tedious  to  the  volatile 
pair,  is  completed  in  the  short  space  often  days, 
and  in  the  warmer  states,  a  second  brood  is 
raised.  On  approaching  the  nest,  they  dart 
around  the  intruder,  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
face  ;  and  the  female,  if  the  young  are  out, 
often  resumes  her  seat,  though  no  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  observer.  In  a 
single  week  the  young  are  on  the  wing,  and  in 
this  situation  still  continue  to  be  fed  with  their 
nursing  sweets  by  the  assiduous  parents.  Crea- 
tures of  such  delicacy  and  uncommon  circum- 
stances, the  wondrous  sports  of  nature,  every 
thing  appears  provided  for  the  security  of  their 
existence.  The  brood  are  introduced  to  life 
in  the  warmest  season  of  the  year  ;  variation 
of  temperature  beyond  a  certain  medium, 
would  prove  destructive  to  these  exquisite 
forms.  The  ai-dent  heats  of  America  have 
alone  afforded  them  support ;  no  region,  so 
cool  as  the  United  States,  produces  a  set  of 
feathered  beings  so  delicate  and  tender  ;  and, 
consequently,  any  sudden  extremes,  by  pro- 
ducing chill  and  famine,  are  fatal  to  our  hum- 
ming-birds. In  the  present,  remarkably  wet 
summer,  (1831,)  very  few  of  the  young  have 
been  raised  in  New  England,  In  other  sea- 
sons they  comparatively  swarm,  and  the  nu- 
merous and  almost  gregarious  young  are  then 
seen,  till  the  close  of  September,  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  sipping  the  nectar  from  various  showy 
and  tubular  flowers,  particularly  those  of  the 
trumpet  Bignonia,  and  wild  balsam,  with  many 
other  conspicuous  productions  of  the  fields  and 
gardens.  Sometimes,  they  may  also  be  seen 
collecting  diminutive  insects,  or  juices  from 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  pine  tree.  While  thus 
engaged  in  strife  and  employment,  the  scene 
is  peculiarly  amusing.  Approaching  a  flower, 
and  vibrating  on  the  wing  before  it,  with  the 
rapidity  of  hghtning,  the  long,  cleft,  and  tu- 
bular tongue  is  exserted  to  pump  out  the  sweets, 
while  the  buzzing  or  humming  of  the  wings 
reminds  us  of  the  approach  of  some  larger 
Sphinx  or  droning  bee.  No  other  sound  or 
song  is  uttered,  except  occasionally  a  slender 
chirp  while  flitting  from  a  flower,  until  some 
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rival  bird  too  nearly  approaches  the  same 
plant ;  a  quick,  faint,  and  petulant  squeak  is 
then  uttered,  as  the  little  glowing  antagonists 
glide  up  in  swift  and  angry  gyrations  into  the 
air.  The  action,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  sud- 
den, and  the  flight  so  rapid,  that  the  whole  are 
only  traced  for  an  instant,  like  a  grey  line  in 
the  air.  Sometimes,  without  any  apparent 
provocation,  the  little  pugnacious  vixen  will, 
for  mere  amusement,  puisue  larger  birds,  such 
as  the  yellow-bird  and  sparrows.  To  man  they 
show  but  little  either  of  fear  or  aversion,  quiet- 
ly feeding  on  their  favourite  flowers  often, 
when  so  nearly  approached  as  to  be  caught. 
They  likewise  frequently  enter  the  green- 
houses and  windows  of  dwellings  where  flow- 
ers are  kept  in  sight.  After  feeding,  for  a 
time,  the  individual  settles  on  some  small  and 
often  naked  bough  or  slender  twig,  and  dresses 
its  feathers  with  great  composure,  particularly 
preening  and  clearing  the  plumes  of  the  wing. 

The  old  and  young  are  soon  reconciled  to 
confinement.  In  an  hour  after  the  loss  of  li- 
berty, the  httle  cheerful  captive  will  often  come 
and  suck  diluted  honey,  or  sugar  and  water, 
from  the  flowers  held  out  to  it ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  more  it  becomes  tame  enough  to  sip  its 
favourite  beverage  from  a  saucer,  in  the  inter- 
val flying  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room 
for  mere  exercise,  and  then  resting  on  some 
neighbouring  elevated  object.  In  dark,  or 
rainy  weather,  they  seem  to  pass  the  time 
chiefly  dozing  on  the  perch.  They  are  also 
soon  so  familiar  as  to  come  to  the  hand  that 
feeds  them.  In  cold  nights,  or  at  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  the  pulsation  of  this  little 
dweller  in  the  sunbeam,  becomes  nearly  as  low 
as  in  the  torpid  state  of  the  dormouse  ;  but  on 
applying  warmth,  the  almost  stagnant  circula- 
tion revives,  and  slowly  increases  to  the  usual 
state. 

For  "Tbe  Friend." 

Manners  and  Cvstoms  of  the  Jews,  <Sfc. 

(Concluded  from  page  275.) 

From  what  we  read  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear 
that  the  diet  or  food  of  the  Jews  was  very 
simple  and  plain.  It  was  chiefly  bread,  milk, 
honey,  rice,  and  vegetables.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  said  to  have  fed  upon  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  The  locusts  are  insects  like  grass- 
hoppers in  shape,  but  much  larger.  Our 
blessed  Lord  ate  some  honey  when  he  appear- 
ed to  his  disciples,  Luke  xxiv.  42.  to  show 
them  that  his  body  was  actually  raised  from 
the  grave.  "  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honey-comb.  And  he 
took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them." 

The  Jews  seldom  had  animal  food,  except 
at  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices.    As  they 
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did  not  often  eat  flesh,  they  considered  it  a 
great  dainty.  Jacob's  pottage  of  lentiles, 
which  tempted  Esau  to  sell  his  birthright, 
shows  how  simple  the  usual  food  of  the  patri- 
archs was  ;  and  from  Isaac's  desire  for  "  savou- 
ry meat,"  Gen.  xxvii.  4.  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  his  usual  food.  The  feast  which 
Abraham  prepared  for  the  angels,  and  that 
which  Gideon  and  Manoah  got  ready  on  a 
like  occasion,  show  that  flesh  meals  were  con- 
sidered as  something  more  than  common  fare. 

The  most  common  and  useful  article  of 
food  was  bread,  made  in  loaves  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes.  Bread  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  often  means  bread  only ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  general  expression 
for  a  meal,  including  other  sorts  of  food,  as 
Matt.  XV.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  other  places, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  into  the 
house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat 
bread  on  the  sabbath  day,  that  they  watched 
him."  Parched  corn  was  grain  before  it  was 
quite  ripe,  roasted  or  dried  in  the  ear,  and 
eaten  without  any  thing  else  being  done  to  it. 

The  grain  was  usually  ground  into  flour, 
then  fermented,  or  made  light  by  leaven,  then 
kneaded  into  bread.  This  flour  was  ground 
by  small  hand-mills,  which  were  only  two  flat 
circular  stones,  one  placed  upon  the  other; 
the  upper  one  was  turned  round,  while  the 
corn  was  poured  between  them  through  a  hole 
at  the  top. 

Mills  like  these  were  in  use  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  till  very  lately,  they  were 
called  querns ;  they  were  usually  worked  by 
two  women,  who  sat  one  on  each  side  and 
turned  the  upper  stone  round,  pushing  the 
handle  from  one  to  the  other.  Matt.  xxiv. 
41.  "Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the 
mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left."  One  of  these  millstones  the  women  of 
Thebez,  Jud.  ix.  53.  cast  upon  the  head  of 
Abimelech  ;  see  also  Matt.  xvii.  6.  "  Whoso 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that 
he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
These  mills  grind  the  flour  but  slowly,  so  it 
is  the  employment  of  every  day  to  grind  some 
flour.  The  sound  of  grinding,  and  the  wo- 
men singing  as  they  work  the  mill,  is  heard 
in  the  morning  early  in  the  houses  of  the 
east,  and  is  considered  a  sign  that  the  people 
are  well  and  active  ;  when  it  is  not  heard  the 
neighbours  fear  that  all  is  not  well,  Ecc.  xii. 
4.  "  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the 
streets  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low, 
and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird  ; 
and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought 
low."  This  explains  the  description  of  the 
desolate  state  to  which  Jerusalem  should  be 
reduced,  Jer.  xxv.  10.  "  Moreover,  I  will 
take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the 
voice  of  gladness  ;  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  voice  of  the  bride  ;  the  sound 
of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle." 
As  the  millstones  were  so  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  daily  food  of  each  family,  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  "  take  the  nether  or 
the  upper  millstone  to  pledge  :  for  he  takelh 
a  man's  life  to  pledge,"  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  This 
is  a  strong  expression  ;  it  shows  how  impor- 


tant an  article  of  food  bread  must  have  been, 
when  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  prepared 
was  of  so  much  consequence  to  every  family. 

Leviticus  xi.  contains  particular  directions 
as  to  what  sort  of  animal  food  the  Jews  might 
eat,  and  what  was  forbidden  them.  Upon 
this  a  general  remark  may  be  made,  that  the 
sorts  of  food  forbidden  are  mostly  such  as  are 
unwholesome  and  hard  of  digestion.  Pork, 
for  instance,  is  considered  very  unwholesome 
in  those  hot  countries.  Many  sorts  of  food 
which  may  be  eaten  among  us  without  harm, 
would  be  very  dangerous  there.  In  the  year 
1801,  when  the  English  attacked  the  French 
in  Egypt,  many  of  the  troops  died  from  want 
of  care  in  this  respect.  Cooling  vegetables 
were,  and  still  are,  much  used  for  food,  as 
melons,  cucumbers,  &:c.  The  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  longed  for  them,  Numbers  xi. 

5.  "  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the 
melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and 
the  garlic." 

But  the  laws  respecting  food  were  also  to 
keep  the  Jews  a  separate  people  from  those 
nations  who  fed  upon  what  they  w  ere  forbid- 
den to  eat,  and  to  teach  them  temperance. 
Tertullian,  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  who 
lived  soon  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  says, 
"  If  the  law  takes  away  the  use  of  some  sorts 
of  meat,  and  pronounces  creatures  to  be  un- 
clean, who  before  were  held  to  be  quite  other- 
wise, let  us  consider  that  the  design  was  to 
accustom  the  Jews  to  temperance,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  restraint  laid  upon  gluttons,  who 
hankered  after  the  cucumbers  and  melons  of 
Egypt,  while  they  wet*  eating  the  food  of  an- 
gels." 

The  importance  and  value  of  wells  of  water 
in  the  east  is  very  great.  In  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  we  read  of  contests  between  Abra- 
ham and  Abimelech,  and  between  Isaac  and 
the  Philistines,  for  wells.  Gen.  xxi.  25.  xxvi. 
18.  Moses  found  protection  from  Jethro,  on 
account  of  assistance  which  he  rendered  to 
his  daughters  when  the  shepherds  attempted 
to  drive  them  away,  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  water  they  had  drawn,  Exod.  ii.  16, 17. 
"  Now  the  priest  of  Midian  had  seven  daugh- 
ters :  and  they  came  and  drew  water,  and  filled 
the  troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock.  And 
the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them  away  : 
but  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them,  and 
watered  the  flock."  The  woman  of  Samaria 
seems  to  have  thought  the  possession  of  a  well 
a  proof  of  Jacob's  greatness  and  power,  John 
iv.  12.  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank 
thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cat- 
tle?" 

In  England,  we  can  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  water  in  those  hot  and  dry  coun- 
tries, but  it  was  very  strongly  felt  there.  David, 
when  expressing  in  the  strongest  manner  his 
desire  for  the  Lord,  referred  to  this  very  thing. 
When  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  he 
longed  for  the  water  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, which  lie  used  to  drink,  I  Chron.  xi.  16, 

6,  c.  "  And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and 
and  the  Philistines'  garrison  was  then  at  Beth- 
lehem. And  David  longed,  and  said.  Oh,  that 
one  would  give  mc  drink  of  the  water  of  the 


well  of  Bethlenem  that  is  at  the  gate  !  And 
the  three  broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took  it,  and 
brought  it  to  David,  but  David  would  not 
drink  of  it,  but  poured  it  out  to  the  Lord,  and 
said  my  God  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  do 
this  thing  ;  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these 
men  that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for 
with  the  jeopardy  of  their  lives  they  bought  it. 
Therefore  he  would  not  drink  it."  His  soul 
feeling  a  strong  desire  for  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  he  also  thus  expresses  himself,  "  O  God, 
thou  art  my  God  ;  early  will  I  seek  thee  ;  my 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for 
thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water 
is,"  Psa.  Ixiii.  1. 

The  Jews  were  generally  employed  in  agri- 
culture, or  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in 
tending  cattle.  Their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  lived  in  this  manner,  chiefly  however 
attending  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  many 
of  the  tribes  among  the  Arabs  do  at  the  present 
day,  and  only  sowing  the  ground  occasionally. 
The  laws  given  to  Moses  encouraged  agricul- 
ture ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  thing  about  trade 
and  commerce  with  foreign  nations  for  many 
hundred  years  after  the  children  of  Israel  were 
settled  in  the  promised  land.  Their  riches 
consisted  chiefly  in  cattle  and  slaves,  or  ser- 
vants, who  were  employed  in  tending  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  Genesis  xxvi.  12.  "  Then  Isaac 
sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the  same 
year  an  hundred  fold  :  and  the  Lord  bless- 
ed him.  And  the  man  waxed  great  and 
went  forward,  and  grew  until  he  became 
very  great.  For  he  had  possession  of  flocks 
and  possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of 
servants."  Abraham  and  Lot  had  such  large 
heads  of  cattle  that  they  were  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate to  find  pasture  for  them,  Gen.  xiii.  6.  In 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  we  read  that  Abraham  armed 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  servants  or 
slaves,  when  he  went  to  rescue  Lot  from  those 
who  had  led  him  away  captive.  These  slaves 
or  servants,  however,  were  treated  very  differ- 
ent from  the  poor  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much.  They  were  treat- 
ed kindly,  as  servants  of  the  family,  even  bet- 
ter in  many  respects  than  hired  servants.  Jacob 
had  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle,  as  appears  from 
many  passages  of  the  Bible  ;  these  large  flocks 
and  herds  caused  wells  and  springs  to  be  very 
valuable  ;  see  Gen.  xxi.  25,  x.wi.  15,  Judg.  i. 
15,  &c.  for  rivers  and  brooks  are  not  plen- 
tiful in  the  east,  it  seldom  rains  there,  except 
during  one  part  of  the  year.  In  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  rain  never  falls. 

But  we  may  go  back  earlier  than  these 
times.  Adam  brought  up  Cain  to  cultivate  or 
till  the  ground,  and  Abel  to  feed  sheep.  Gen. 
iv.  2.  and,  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  20,  we 
read,  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  have  cat- 
tle, and  of  those  who  dwelt  in  tents.  In  those 
countries  they  dwell  in  tents  at  the  present 
day,  and  easily  remove  when  their  cattle  have 
eaten  up  all  the  pasture  in  one  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  travel  on 
those  occasions  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which 
Jacob  journeyed,  Gen.  xxxii.    Mr.  Pearsons, 
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who  travelled  in  those  countries  a  few  years 
ago,  thus  describes  it: — "  First  went  the  shep- 
herds and  goatherds,  with  the  sheep  and  goats 
in  regular  flocks.  Then  followed  the  camels 
and  asses,  with  the  tents  and  furniture.  Next 
came  the  old  men  and  the  women,  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  on  foot.  The  little  children 
were  carried  by  the  women,  and  the  elder  chil- 
dren carried  the  lambs  and  kids.  Last  of  all 
came  the  masters  of  tlie  families.  Between 
each  family  there  was  a  space  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  so  that  they  did  not  mix  or  get 
confused  with  each  other." 

From  "tlio  African  Repository." 
EMIGRATION  TO  LIBERIA. 

Sentiments  of  the  Free  Persons  of  colour  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  Norfolk,  Va.  a  short 
time  since,  an  intelligent  and  well  educated 
man  of  colour  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  who 
together  with  his  family,  had  come  to  Norfolk 
to  take  passage  to  Liberia,  in  a  vessel  ex 
pected  shortly  to  leave  the  port.  He  informed 
me  that  Jifty  other  families  were  preparing 
to  emigrate.    That  most  of  them  were  well 
educated, — that  most  of  them  also  owned 
property,  and  that  many  had  valuable  trades 
Through  him  I  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  free  peo 
pie  of  colour  of  Charleston,  held  at  the  house 
of  Titus  Gregoire,  on  the  6th  December  last, 
an  abstract  of  which  I  send  you  for  publica 
tion  in  your  valuable  paper.  S. 

"On  motion  of  Titus  Gregoire,  Junius  Eden 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  Charles  Henry, 
secretary. 

The  chairman  then  briefly  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  to  be  the  devising  of  measures 
for  emigrating  to  Liberia  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  the  land  of  our  fathers.  "  The  in- 
habitants," said  the  chairman,  "invite  us  to 
come  and  possess  it,  and  to  assist  them  to  in- 
fuse into  the  natives  notions  of  pure  mo- 
rality, and  to  erect  temples  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  where  the  injured  sons  of 
Africa  may  enter,  and  with  united  voices  raise 
melodious  songs  of  praise  to  Heaven's  Eternal 
King."  He  said  that  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great  to  be  made  here  in  order  to  secure  for 
ourselves  and  our  children,  the  blessings  of 
social  happiness  in  Africa,  and  concluded  by 
calling  on  other  members  of  the  meeting  to 
express  their  sentiments. 

Charles  Henry  then  arose  and  said,  "  Af- 
rica, the  land  of  our  fathers,  although  sur- 
rounded with  clouds  of  darkness,  seems  to 
me  to  be  extending  her  arms  towards  us  as 
her  only  hope  of  relief,  and  calling  on  us 
loudly  for  help — saying,  '  I  struggle  for  light 
and  for  liberty,  and  call  upon  you  by  the 
manes  of  your  ancestors  to  come  to  my  help 
and  YOUR  rightful  possession.  Tarry  thou 
not,  but  come  over  and  dispel  the  darkness 
from  your  benighted  land.  Come,  and  in- 
spire us  by  your  example  with  sentiments  of 
virtue,  and  with  a  love  of  the  duties  taught 
by  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Come  and 
erect  altars,  and  light  them  with  the  pure  fire 
of  devotion  to  the  only  living  and  true  God. 
Come  and  enforce  the  empire  of  reason,  truth, 
and  Christianity  over  our  benighted  minds 


Be  no  longer  as  a  sentinel  asleep  at  your  post  ; 
desert  not  your  own  people  and  the  country 
of  your  ancestors.'  "  Mr.  Henry  concluded  by 
submitting  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Wiiereas  it  will  be  unworthy  of  us  as  descendants 
of  Africa,  if,  after  the  bright  and  inspiring  prospects 
which  are  held  out  to  us  of  inheriting  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  we  let  go  by  supine  negligence  the  opportunity 
now  offered  by  the  Colonization  society,  of  accepting 
the  invitation  of  our  brethren  in  Liberia  to  inherit  and 
enjoy  alike  with  them  a  land,  not  obtained  by  the 
harrowing  price  of  blood  and  treachery,  but  by  the  un- 
spotted  gift  of  heaven  to  our  ancestors,  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  take  the  Bible  for  our  chart,  with 
a  full  supply  of  love,  hope,  and  faith,  and  leave  the 
land  that  gave  us  birth,  and  emigrate  to  Liberia,  in 
Africa,  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  there  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  our  days,  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Resolved,  That  we  go  to  Africa  as  harbingers  of 
peace,  In  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  determined  by  every  virtuous  deed,  to  set 
such  examples  as  shall  be  worthy  of  the  Christian 
name. 

Resolved,  That  we  who  compose  this  meeting,  placing 
our  only  reliance  in  an  All-wise  Providence,  and  sup- 
plicating his  guidance  and  direction  in  our  affairs,  do 
solemnly,  in  his  presence,  pledge  our  faith  to  each 
other,  that  we  will  live  in  Africa  in  union  and  brotherly 
love  as  one  family :  And  that  they  who  shall  reach 
Africa  first,  shall  select  suitable  lands  for  the  remain- 
der ;  and  that  we  will  mutually  assist  each  other  and 
afford  when  needed  both  spiritual  and  temporal  aid  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  heads  of  families,  the 
surviving  members  shall  foster  and  afford  the  family 
of  the  deceased  every  possible  relief. 

Resolved,  That  our  motives  for  leaving  the  place 
that  gave  us  birth,  are  honourable,  just  and  right ; 
and  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  we  appeal  to  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  And  taking  his  word  for  our 
standard,  we  will  not  harbour  or  encourage  any  designs 
that  may  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
this  state,  or  by  any  means  alienate  the  affections  of 
our  brethren  who  are  held  as  property,  from  their 
subordinate  channel." 

Aberdeen  Gregoire  then  arose,  and  stated 
that  the  propositions  of  the  chairman,  as  well 
as  the  resolutions  just  offered,  of  emigrating 
to  Africa,  the  land  of  our  fathers,  met  his  en 
tire  approbation,  and  he  therefore  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  emigration. 

Samuel  Cochrane  stated  that  he  felt  sorry 
that  he  had  not  ten  years  ago  emigrated  to 
Africa,  as  he  had  then  contemplated  ;  but  he 
now  felt  happy  in  the  prospect  of  dying  in  the 
land  of  his  fathers. 

Charles  Snetter  said  that  the  resolution  met 
his  entire  approbation  ;  that  he  and  his  family 
would  leave  the  shores  of  Carolina  for  those  of 
Africa,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  affbrded 
them  ;  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
his  aunt  at  Savannah,  in  answer  to  one  from 
him,  in  which  she  stated  her  willingness  to 
accompany  him  to  the  land  of  her  nativity 
she  being  an  African  by  birth.  [He  here 
read  the  letter,  which  was  truly  animating 
He  also  handed  to  the  chairman  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  which 
had  reference  to  the  soil,  trade  and  grant  of 
land  which  each  emigrant  will  be  entitled  to 
on  reaching  Liberia.  It  was  of  the  most  en- 
couraging nature.] 

Henry  B.  Mathews  also  responded  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  he  felt  proud  to  think  that  he  and  his 
family  would  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Pharaoh  Moses  said  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  his  feelings.  "  If 
you,"  said  he,  "  who  are  natives  of  this  coun 


try,  and  have  never  seen  Africa,  speak  so 
highly  of  her,  what  must  I  say  who  have  trod 
the  soil — the  soil  which  gave  me  birth,  and 
where  yet  live  my  relations  and  kindred, 
from  whom  by  the  hand  of  violence.  I  was 
torn  away  and  deprived  of  freedom,  which, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  again  obtained,  and 
not  only  mine,  but  I  have  obtained  also  the 
iberty  of  the  companion  of  my  life,  and  that 
of  two  children."  [Here  Moses  was  so  much 
overcome  by  his  feelingS;  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  his  seat.  In  sitting  down,  he  said, 
'  I  go  with  you,  my  brethren.  It  is  a  good 
land."] 

The  resolutions  were  then  put  by  the  chair 
and  unanimously  carried. 

James  Eden  then  stated  that  the  resolu- 
tions just  adopted,  had  calmed  his  mind  in 
regard  to  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection. 
In  case  of  his  death,  his  dear  family  would 
now  be  at  no  loss  for  friends,  and,  he  added, 
"  The  sacrifices  that  will  be  made  here  are 
not  worth  a  thought,  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  we  will  have  in  Africa.  There 
we  and  our  children  will  enjoy  every  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  civil  and  religious  liberty." 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  reso- 
ution  : 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  our  affairs  can  be  brought 
to  a  close,  we  will  make  application  to  be  conveyed  to 
Liberia. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Charles 
Snetter  then  said,  that  as  there  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper  published  in  Liberia,  our  future 
home,  he  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published 
in  the  Liberia  Herald. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  which, 
on  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Signed,  James  Eden,  Chairman. 

Charles  Henry,  Secretary. 

From  tlie  Boston  Gazette. 
FAMINE  AT  THE  CAPE  DE  VERDS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  extract  from  a  let- 
ter which  has  been  received  hero  within  a  few  days, 
that  the  natives  of  one  of  these  islands  are  perishing 
from  absolute  starvation. — We  sincerely  trust  that 
whale  ships  and  other  vessels  bound  in  that  direc- 
tion, will,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  stop  at  the  isl- 
ands, and  relieve  as  much  as  is  in  their  power  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  The  merchants  of  the  adja- 
cent islands  are  doing  all  in  their  power  (which  is  lit- 
tie,  as  they  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions 
themselves,)  to  assist  them.  A  wealthy  gentleman 
at  Bona  Vista  sent  them  a  cargo  of  rice,  and  his  ves- 
sel had  gone  to  the  coast  for  another  cargo,  for  the 
same  destination.  The  annexed  account,  which  is 
written  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  at 
these  islands,  may  prompt  some  spirited  and  humane 
individuals  to  contribute  something  for  their  relief. 

A  Correspondent. 

Villa  da  Praia,  Cape  de  Verds, 
April  28lh,  1832. 
"  In  my  former  letters  I  think  I  mentioned  the 
miserable  stale  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Fogo,  by  cause  of  famine.  I  am  sorry  now  to  inform 
you  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  human 
suffering.  By  an  arrival  from  there  yesterday,  we 
learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  in  the  Pa- 
rish of  St.  Laurence,  the  deaths  for  the  last  ten  days 
have  averaged  seven  per  day  from  actual  starvation, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  fifteen  per  day  in  the  whole 
island  perish  for  the  want  of  food  !!  We  have  alrea- 
dy  received  three  or  four  thousand  of  these  poor 
miserable  beings,whioh  makes  our  burthen  very  heavy 
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— as  this  island  the  last  year  did  not  produce 
enough  for  her  own  population  ;  and  was  it  not  for  a 
reservation  of  Indian  corn  kept  in  the  husk  by  seve- 
ral of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  for  some  years 
past,  we  should  be  as  badly  off  as  our  Fogo  brethren. 
Although  we  have  a  number  of  ships  constantly 
touching  here,  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over 
them,  we  can  expect  no  help  from  Portugal  as  long 
as  she  is  in  this  distracted  state,  and  would  to  God 
some  of  our  public-spirited  philanthropists  would 
open  a  subscription  and  send  a  cargo  or  two  of  In- 
dian corn  and  coarse  bread  to  the  poor  sufferers,  in 
fact  any  thing  that  would  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether— it  would  be  real  charity,  as  they  have  no- 
thing to  return  but  their  prayers. 

Farmers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
3000  bushels  yearly,  have  received  this  year  no  more 
than  50  ! !  and  some  not  a  kernel !  And  the  general 
distress  of  the  times  will  not  allow  of  any  individual 
supporting  the  whole  poor.  I  support  seven  myself, 
besides  transient  charity.  I  am  happy  to  say  you 
will  find  in  the  natives  of  this  island  a  really  charita- 
ble feeling. — A  few  days  since  a  yacht  came  loaded 
with  150  of  them,  and  in  three  or  four  hours  they 
^  were  all  accommodated  with  homes.  We  have  had 
a  visit  from  the  United  States'  ship  Peacock,  Captain 
Geisinger,  with  the  Hon.  F.  Baylies,  lady,  and  suite 
on  board,  and  never  were  more  gratified.  Captain 
Geisinger,  officers,  and  crew,  are  every  thing  that 
can  make  an  American  proud  of  his  country  and  its 
laws — and  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Bay- 
lies, 1  think  the  President  and  Senate  have  made 
choice  of  a  man  who  will  do  honour  to  his  station 
and  country.  I  cannot  but  mention  one  little  cir- 
cumstance: The  Peacock  was  here  when  the  150 
poor  fellows  were  turned  out  on  the  beach,  and  im- 
mediately Captain  Geisinger  sent  4  bags  rice,  4  bags 
bread,  1  bbl.  beef,  and  1  bbl.  pork,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them — it  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
Governor  and  all  the  Portuguese  merchants  of  cha- 
racter. Capt.  Waters,  senior,  gave  a  few  bags  In- 
dian corn  to  be  sent  them.  All  these  things  look 
well,  and  exalt  our  national  character.  Excuse  this 
long  detail — would  to  God  that  our  highly  public  spi- 
rited merchants  may  extend  their  usual  charity  to 
the  poor  sufferers  of  Fogo." 

"My  father-in-law  is  quite  sanguine  in  his  belief 
of  immediate  relief  if  you  will  only  make  the  case 
known  in  the  United  States." 

From  the  Philadelpliian. 
A  NATIONAL  DEBT. 
Which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  adjustment 
of  our  finances. 
When  I  hear  it  said  that  the  national  debt 
is  nearly  paid  off,  I  am  reminded  of  certain 
foreign  claims  upon  us,  which  have  not  yet 
received  proper  consideration.  There  is  one 
whole  continent  which  has  claims  upon  us  of 
an  immense  amount,  and  of  long  standing.  I 
refer  to  Africa.  Her  claims  are  not  for  such 
spoliations,  as  often  are  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint between  nations.  The  depredations, 
for  whicii  Africa  asks  indemnity,  are  of  much 
more  serious  character.  They  are  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
souls  of  her  children.  She  complains  that 
we  have  torn  from  hor  without  any  provoca- 
tion her  own  offspring,  and  have  compelled 
tliem  to  drink  tlic  bitter  draught  of  intermin- 
able slavery.  Before  the  slave  trade  was  de- 
nounced by  Christian  nations,  American  mer- 
chants sent  tlieir  ships  to  Africa  to  plunder  her 
ofherunofl'en(linginiiabitants,andten  thousand 
of  that  iil  falcd  race  were  thus  dragged  into 
bondage  by  American  hands.  Many  millions 
of  African  exiles  have  died  in  slavery  in  this 
country ;  and  more  than  two  millions  we 
now  hold  in  bondage.  These  are  the  wrongs 
for  which  Africa  asks  indemnity.  It  is  for 
these  that  a  debt  is  due.    And  was  there 


ever,  in  the  history  of  human  relations,  a  more 
sacred  obligation,  and  one  of  more  appalling 
magnitude?  The  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives 
in  the  cause  of  African  improvement,  would 
cancel  but  a  fraction  of  it.  But  something 
may  be  done.  We  may  perhaps  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  claim,  if  nothing  more.  The 
colonization  of  Africa,  as  proposed  by  the 
American  Colonization  society,  opens  the 
way  for  making  some  indemnity  for  the  wrongs 
we  have  committed  upon  her.  We  may  send 
back  her  exiled  children  with  the  institutions 
of  religion,  and  civilization.  They  will  thus 
be  raised  from  slavery  to  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  liberty,  and  will  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion highly  favourable  to  the  attainment  of 
moral  and  religious  character.  Living  in  set- 
tlements along  the  coasts  of  their  persecuted 
country,  they  will  guard  it  against  those  fiends 
in  human  form,  who  come  hither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  and  reducing  to  slavery  its 
poor  inhabitants.  By  their  intercourse  with 
the  native  tribes,  they  will  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  and  will  thus  become  mis- 
sionaries of  salvation  to  their  wretched  coun- 
trymen. Here  then  a  way  is  open  to  make 
some  compensation  for  the  wrongs  committed 
on  the  African  race.  Every  individual  who 
contributes  to  the  funds  of  the  Colonization 
society,  helps  to  discharge  the  mighty  debt. 

As  it  is  a  national  debt,  it  is  said  that  gov- 
ernment should  pay  it.  But  the  government 
at  present  refuses  to  do  this.  And  as  the  way 
is  open  for  individual  action,  the  obligation  is 
thrown  upon  individuals  ;  and  let  no  one,  es- 
pecially let  no  Christian,  who  professes  to 
practice  both  justice  and  mercy,  plead  exemp- 
tion. J.  C. 

SONNET  TO  LIBERIA. 

Be  thine  a  poet's  blessing  !  Youngest  born 
Of  nations  proudly  rank'd  among  The  Free  .' 
Such,  by  thy  name,  and  bearing  thou  shouldst  be, 

Whoe'er  may  slight  thee,  or  whoever  scorn. 

Long,  long  hath  Afric  wept,  in  grief  forlorn, 
Hor  helpless  offspring,  o'er  the  briny  sea. 
In  spite  of  reason's  and  religion's  plea, 

Consign'd  as  slaves  ;  from  home  and  freedom  torn. 

A  brighter  day  hath  dawn'd  I  And  on  her  shore 
Philanthropy  hath  plann'd  a  holier  shrine 
Than  that  erst  rear'd  to  Moloch  :  be  it  thine 

Our  wrongs  to  heal,  and  Afric's  rights  restore  ; 

And  prove,  by  spreading  round  the  gospel's  lore. 
Its  practice — like  its  precepts,  is  Divine  ! 

Bernard  Barton. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

HUMILITY. 

While  through  life's  vale  of  tears  I  take  my  way. 
Where  hopes  arc  cross'd  and  brilliant  dreams  decay  ; 
Oh  !  may  thy  s|)irit,  puro  humility, 
Felt,  and  not  feign'd,  remain  to  comfort  nie. 

Here  as  around  I  cast  my  anxious  eyes, 
Deceitful  scenes,  and  treacherous  snares  arise ; 
The  prospect  bright,  and  view  serene,  to-day. 
Ere  dawns  the  morrow,  may  have  pass'd  away. 

Uncertain  joys  the  round  of  earth  contains. 
Sunshine  and  shadow  rest  upon  its  plains ; 
And  ere  we  learn  to  mark  its  peace  or  gloom. 
Our  feet  in  weariness  approach  the  tomb. 

And  where  shall  pride  uplift  its  haughty  brow. 
When  kings  and  princes  into  dust  must  bow  ; 
Where  shall  the  stubborn  heart  forget  its  God, 
When  rich  and  poor  must  bend  to  sorrow's  rod. 


Stern  death,  his  arrow  sends  to  high,  to  low. 
Midst  courts  and  cottages,  his  mandates  go ; 
He  stills  the  heart — he  seals  the  sparkling  eye. 
And  causes  beauty  in  the  dust  to  lie. 

Thus,  when  the  dream  of  life  is  brief  and  frail. 
Where  joy  is  transient,  and  where  treasures  fail. 
Oh  !  may  my  soul  be  fill'd  with  humble  love, 
And  all  my  earnest  hopes  be  fixed  above! 

Philad.  5  mo.  2Ut,  1832.  S.  J. 


THE  DELAYING  SINNER. 
Could  you  be  sure  of  long  life,  sure  of  re- 
penting at  some  future  period,  it  would  still 
be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  of  the  Bible, 
to  become  religious  to-day.  You  expect,  if  you 
ever  do  become  religious,  to  repent  of  all  your 
past  sins  ;  for  you  well  know,  that  without  re- 
pentance there  is  no  pardon,  no  true  religion  : 
of  course,  if  by  postponing  rehgion  to-day,  you 
resolve  to  commit  a  few  more  sins,  you  expect 
to  repent  of  those  sins.  You  are  then,  while 
you  delay,  constantly  making  work  for  repent- 
ance ;  you  are  doing  what  you  mean  to  be 
sorry  for  ;  you  are  building  up  to-day  what 
you  mean  to  throw  down  to-morrow.  How 
irrational  and  absurd  is  this !  How  foolish, 
how  ridiculous  does  a  rational,  immortal  being 
appear,  when  he  says,  "  I  mean  to  omit  some 
duty,  or  commit  some  sin  to-day  ;  but  I  will 
be  very  sorry  for  it  to-morrow.  I  will  not  now 
hear  God's  voice  ;  but  I  mean  to  mourn,  to 
be  grieved  for  it  hereafter."  Could  you  say 
this  to  your  fellow-creatures  without  blushing? 
How  then  can  you  without  shame  say  it  to  God 
by  your  actions  ?  What  sincerity  can  there 
be  in  such  promises?  How  can  a  man  sin- 
cerely resolve,  that  he  will  to-morrow  repent 
of  conduct  which  he  loves  and  chooses  to  day? 
It  cannot  be.  There  is  not  therefore  the 
smallest  sincerity  in  the  delaying  sinner's  re- 
solutions of  future  repentance  and  amendment. 
He  has  no  real  intention  to  become  religious 
at  any  future  period  of  his  life  ;  and  all  his 
promises  are  designed  merely  to  quiet  his  con- 
science, and  prevent  her  from  disturbing  him 
in  his  sinful  pursuits.  In  every  point  of  view, 
it  is  your  duly,  your  wisdom,  your  interest,  to 
become  religious  to-day. — Payson. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  late  paper 
is  another  evidence  of  the  remarkable  cold- 
ness and  backwardness  of  the  season  : 

It  is  with  regret  we  are  informed  that  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  we  experienced  here  on 
the  24th  of  last  month,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
about  nine  inches  deep,  occurred  at  that 
period  through  the  Pokono  range  in  this  state, 
and  extending  through  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains in  New  York.  The  young  pheasants 
are  hatched  during  the  month  of  April,  (the 
same  being  the  case  with  grouse,)  the  whole 
of  which  perished  from  the  great  degree  of 
cold  produced  by  such  a  body  of  snow,  and 
by  the  destruction  and  absence  of  all  insects, 
on  which  they  usually  feed  during  this  season 
of  the  year.  A  great  mortality  also  has 
taken  place  at  the  same  time  amongst  the 
swallows  and  small  singing  birds,  through 
the  same  district  of  country,,  from  the  same 
cause. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  '>The  Fiiend." 

Spreading  the  Bible  and  other  good  Works. 

To  spread  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  prac- 
tise the  daily  reading  of  them,  is  a  good  work. 
Th^re  can  be  no  danger  of  being  too  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  instructive  history  which 
they  unfold  of  the  characters  and  experiences 
of  great  men  of  ancient  time,  the  prophecies 
divinely  communicated,  and  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  which  relate  to  the  means  and  the  work 
of  salvation.  It  cannot  even  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  any  person  living  in  Christendom, 
and  who  has  free  access  to  them,  can  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  be  wil- 
fully negligent  of  reading  them.  If  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  has  become  the  paramount 
object  of  his  solicitude,  and  daily  pursuit,  he 
will  love  the  sacred  records,  and  delight  to 
study  and  meditate  upon  the  judgments,  and 
the  mercies,  and  the  gracious  promises  which 
they  hold  out.  No  obstacle  whatever  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  universal 
diffusion,  for  if  we  sincerely  desire  our  own 
salvation,  the  same  motive  would  lead  to  crave 
that  all  our  fellow  creatures  may  partake  of 
the  benefit  conferred  by  them,  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  outward  means  in  promoting 
that  end.  However  we  may  differ  in  relation 
to  their  title,  and  the  degree  of  influence  which 
they  exert  in  that  work,  still  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  placing  iheni  in  the  hands 
of  every  body,  leaving  them  and  their  readers 
to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Neither  because  some  may  have 
made  a  wrong  use  of  them,  and  perverted 
them  into  an  authority  for  evil  actions,  can 
we  consistently  discountenance  their  perusal. 
Many  of  the  choicest  blessings  are  con- 
verted into  means  of  serious  injury,  and  even 
the  immediate  revelation  of  the  light  of  Christ, 
has  been  pled  as  a  warrant  for  actions  wholly 
repugnant  to  its  divine  and  heavenly  nature. 
This  light  in  greater  or  less  measure  we  be- 
lieve to  be  universally  diffused,  and  by  Chris- 
tians admitted,  under  various  denominations, 
to  be  the  immediate  applier  of  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  sanctifier  of  the  immortal 
soul.  But  how  many  turn  away  from  its  dis- 
coveries and  convictions,  and  thus  fail  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  great  salvation  of  which  it 
it  would  make  them  the  possessors.  We  do 
not  therefore  deny,  or  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
grace,  neither  ought  we  to  undervalue  or  im- 
pugn the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  many  of 
their  professed  admirers  do  not  in  their  lives 
exhibit  a  proper  consistency  with  the  princi- 
ples and  commands  which  they  enforce.  It 
is  no  uncommon  error  to  measure  ourselves, 
both  by  ourselves  and  by  others.  Those  who 
have  forsaken  gross  sins,  and  live  compara- 
tively circumspect  lives,  often  stop  short  of 
perfect  redemption,  persuading  themselves 
they  have  now  advanced  far  enough.  Others 
quench  the  spirit  in  its  requisitions,  by  hunt- 
ing up  the  imperfections  and  failings  of  high 
professors,  and  thence  conclude  religion  is  an 
imaginary  existence,  that  the  compunctions 
which  trouble  them  are  mere  conceit,  and  the 
Bible  a  work  of  doubtful  origin,  doing  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  world*  Such  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  false  premises,  and  in- 


stead of  being  arguments  against  the  immedi- 
ate convictions  of  the  light  of  Christ,  or  the 
authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  furnish  proof  of  the  corruption 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  its 
unwillingness  to  yield  to  the  sanctifying  power 
of  the  cross,  by  which  it  would  be  regenerated, 
and  brought  to  see  things  in  a  true  light.  A 
high  responsibility  attaches  to  the  friends  of 
the  Bible,  and  though  their  defects  will  not 
alter  or  abate  the  force  of  a  single  truth  it 
contains,  they  may,  by  the  evidence  which  their 
conduct  gives,  that  while  they  profess  the 
form,  they  are  destitute  of  the  power  of  godli- 
ness, be  instrumental  in  destroying  the  blessing 
of  that  inestimable  book,  in  turning  away  in 
disgust  the  serious  enquirer  after  truth.  Al- 
though every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  spreading,  and  habitual  reading  of  the 
inspired  writings,  yet  it  is  possible  to  be  in  the 
practice  of  both,  without  attaining  to  the  life 
and  essence  of  true  religion.  A  man  may  be 
punctual  in  assembling  his  family  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  daily,  while  he  is  utterly  a  stranger 
to  true  humility,  and  the  renovating  power  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  He  may  even  despise  the 
simplicity  and  self-denial  which  the  truth,  if 
faithfully  obeyed  would  lead  into,  and  endea- 
vour to  cover  his  defects  and  satisfy  his  con- 
science, by  the  reflection  that  he  goes  to  meet- 
ing once  or  twice  a  week,  reads  the  Scriptures 
every  day,  and  subscribes  as  liberally  as  his 
friends,  to  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society, 
School  Education,  and  other  useful  and  im- 
portant objects.  All  these  things  are  very 
proper  in  their  place,  and  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  but  alone,  are  insufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
Christian.  In  a  day  of  much  active  display  to 
promote  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  it  will  be 
wise  for  many  who  profess  to  be  even  zealously 
engaged  in  the  cause,  to  examine  whether  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom,  has  come  into  their  own 
hearts,  whether  they  really  know  what  his  king- 
dom is,  or  whether  they  have  not  still  retained 
the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  virtual- 
ly declare,  by  refusing  the  terms,  "  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  rule  over  us."  There  is  much 
house  top  religion  in  the  world,  a  great  display 
of  the  works  of  man  in  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets,  and  in  various  institutions  for  phi- 
lanthropic and  moral  purposes;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  these  things  become  popular  and  fash- 
ionable, for  persons  imperceptibly  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  religion  mainly  consists  in 
them,  and  that  the  restraints  of  the  cross  are 
either  imaginary,  or  belong  to  persons  of  little, 
education,  or  of  weak  and  contracted  minds. 

Our  ancient  Friends  read  the  Scriptures  dili- 
gently, many  carried  them  i»  their  pockets 
constantly,  and  often  quoted  and  referred  to 
them  in  their  preaching.  Education  was  a 
subject  of  primary  importance  with  them,  and 
no  doubt  after  the  persecution,  they  participa- 
ted in  works  of  general  benevolence.  But 
their  religion  had  its  origin  and  spring  in  the 
immediate  manifestations  of  the  light  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  their  own  souls.  This  showed  them 
the  fallen  and  corrupt  state  of  their  hearts,  the 
necessity  of  inward  sanctification  and  regener- 
ation, and  that  it  was  he  who  died  for  them  and 
rose  again,  that  could  alone  accomplish  this 
work.  Here  was  where  they  began,  to  have  first 


the  inside  made  clean,  and  as  that  was  progres- 
sing, the  outside  was  regulated  accordingly. 
They  not  only  confessed  the  name  of  Jesus  be- 
fore men,  but  the  gravity  of  their  countenances 
and  deportment,  their  watchfulness  unto  prayer 
bewrayed  them  that  they  had  been  and  con- 
tinued to  be  vnth  Jesus.  Thus  they  became 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  possessing  a  lively  savour, 
and  as  lights  in  the  world,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  to  Zion,  by  whose  influ- 
ence many  were  turned  into  the  right  path, 
and  acknowledged  the  glory  and  the  excellency 
of  the  spiritual  dispensation  they  preached  and 
enjoyed.  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  we 
now  to  be  made  perfect  by  works  merely, 
which  man  in  an  unregenerate  state  can  per- 
form, without  the  immediate  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  I  do  consider  it  a  question  of  serious 
and  deeply  interesting  import,  to  the  members 
of  this  once  highly  favoured  and  dignified  So- 
ciety. We  seem  to  be  fast  becoming  a  very 
superficial  people.  We  have  partaken  largely  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world  in  acquiring  wealth,  and 
now  we  are  in  danger,  of  eagerly  grasping  the 
same  spirit,  in  our  exertions  to  advocate  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  by  those  works  which  may 
be  seen  and  commended  of  man.  We  have  just 
escaped  from  a  tremendous  convulsion  produced 
by  the  spirit  of  infidelity,  taking  advantage  of 
the  results  of  disobedience  and  unfaithfulness; 
and  well  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  do  not  mistake 
our  own  short-sighted  policy  and  wisdom,  to 
guard  us  from  further  disaster,  instead  of  com- 
ing back  to  our  first  love,  the  sincere  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  manifested  re- 
quirings.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  already  laid,"  and  it  is  only 
by  building  on  this  sure  foundation,  we  can 
have  a  certain  hope  that  our  building  will 
stand  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  build  here  unless 
we  are  daily  concerned  to  take  up  the  cross 
of  Christ,  to  deny  ourselves  of  every  thing  he 
requires  us  to  abandon,  and  follow  him,  the 
unconquered  Captain  of  salvation.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  cross  is  a  very  unfashionable  re- 
ligion, even  among  outside  Quakers.  Ease, 
liberty,  creaturely  indulgence  and  a  spurious 
Christianity,  have  almost  banished  it  from  the 
hearts  and  houses  of  many.  May  we  all  remem- 
ber the  solemn  language,  "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will 
say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name 
have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
themv/  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity." 

U.  V. 


Married,  on  fourth  day,  18th  of  1st  raonth  last,  at 
Friends'  meeting-hoase,  in  Norwich,  Oxford  county, 
U.  C,  John  H.  Cornell,  to  Rachel  Webster. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  fourth  day,  15th  of 

2d  month,  Hiram  Haight,  to  Phebe  Barker. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  fourth  day,  the  18th 

of  4th  moath,  Isaac  Peckham,  to  Pela  B.  Wilson. 

 ,  at  Friends*  meeting-house,  Smyrna,  Chen- 

ango  county,  N.  Y.,  the  lOtb  of  5th  mcHitb,  Nathaniel 
M'Donald,  to  Sarah  Knowles,  both  of  that  place. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 

DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  PuBLIC  PREACHING. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Thomas 
Story,  at  Grace-Church  street,  London,  Sep 
tember  25,  1737. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

Have  we  indeed  looked  unto  the  only  true 
and  living  God,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  desire  and  hope  of  salvation 
by  him?  Have  we  looked,  with  sincerity, 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  they  testi- 
fy ?  The  creation  of  God  declares  that  he  is, 
but  we  cannot  find  him  there  with  all  our 
search,  we  cannot  know  him  thereby.  "  No 
man  by  searching  can  find  out  God  to  perfec 
tion."  We  all  know,  who  have  so  searched, 
we  cannot  find  him  thereby,  we  cannot  see 
him  fully  and  clearly  there.  They  testify  of 
Christ,  and  are  clear  and  full  in  their  testi 
mony  of  and  concerning  him  in  all  points ;  but, 
alas !  I  am  afraid  the  same  charge  is  too  true 
at  this  day,  against  the  generality  of  people 
professing  the  Christian  faith  and  religion 
which  was  justly  uttered  against  the  Jews  in 
that  day,  "  You  will  not  come  unto  me;''"'  you 
might,  but  you  loill  not  come  to  the  Son  of 
God,  that  you  may  have  life,  and  know  the 
aboundings  of  it  in  you,  by  him,  "  even  as 
a  well  of  living  water,  springing  up  unto  life 
eternal." 

The  Scriptures  give  a  sure  report  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  all  that  is  to  be 
known  of  the  Father  is  revealed  and  manifest 
in  him.  They  testify  that  he  is  the  Eternal 
Word,  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God ;  that  he 
was  born,  as  to  his  bodily  appearance,  of  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  power  of  the  High- 
est overshadowed  her,  the  holy  divine  influ- 
ence came  upon  her,  in  order  to  that  wonder- 
ful production  conceived  in  her  thereby,  that 
holy  thing  called  the  Son  of  God:  of  which 
she  being  premonished  by  the  messenger  of 
the  Most  High,  she  believed  the  message,  and 
by  faith  conceived  the  true  promised  seed,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world ;  that  all  men  might 
believe  in  him,  and  be  born  of  the  spirit  of 
him,  who  was  thus  by  the  Spirit  conceived  in 
the  flesh  ;  for  in  him  alone  is  the  promise  of 
God  fulfilled  :  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head." 

And  what  do  the  Scriptures  further  testify 
concerning  the  Son  of  God  ?  They  bear  tes 
timony  of  him  in  more  points  abundance 
than  I  have  either  time  or  strength,  or  is 
needful,  at  this  time  to  go  through  ;  because 
most  of  you  now  in  my  audience,  (of  several 
persuasions,)  have  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
I  do  not  doubt ;  yet  I  desire  and  exhort  you 
young  men  and  women  especially,  not  only  to 
read  them,  but  consider  them,  that  you  may 
understand  them,  and  be  more  fully  informed 
in  those  points  and  others  by  them  ;  waiting, 
in  the  moan  time,  for  the  inbreathing  of  the 
life  and  light  of  the  Lord  Christ,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  Spirit  they  were  first  written, 
without  which  they  are  not  rightly  to  be  un- 
derstood, or  the  true  end  of  them  attained. 
Luke  xxiv.  45.  John  xx.  22.  Yet  the  con- 
cern and  influence  1  am  now  under  may  car- 
ry me  further  on  this  subject,  for  your  sakes, 
than  I  am  now  aware  of. 


The  Lord  Jesus  was  concealed  from  the 
people  till  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age, 
and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Fa- 
ther shone  in  him,  and  through  him,  among 
the  wise  and  learned  in  that  day  among  them  ; 
yet  he  was  not  made  manifest  as  the  Messiah, 
until  the  divine  influence  of  the  same  power 
which  operated  in  his  bodily  production,  did 
anoint  or  fit  him  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation unto  his  people.    And  then  he  was 
made  manifest,  not  only  by  wonderful  works, 
but  by  his  doctrines  which  he  published 
among  the  people ;  yet  though  he  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  with  respect  to  that  wisdom 
and  power  in  which  he  did  speak,  few  there 
were  who  understood  him ;  so  that  they  were 
still  short,  at  that  time,  of  the  true  and  full 
end  of  his  appearance  ;  for  he  was  to  be  made 
manifest,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  universal- 
ly unto  all  nations,  (in  a  nearer  and  more  di- 
vine and  excellent  way  than  his  outward  ap- 
pearance was,  though  that  was  indeed  glo- 
rious,) but  by  degrees,  from  one  dispensation 
to  another,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet,  where  he 
speaketh  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  man  in  the 
state  of  a  servant  of  God,  and  even,  in  a  man- 
ner, as  such  (a  servant)  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  in  which  he  did  indeed  first  appear  in  the 
flesh ;  that  is  to  say :   "  Behold  my  servant 
whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth;  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon 
him;  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles."    Isaiah  xlii.  1.    Again,  verses  6 
7.    "  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righte- 
ousness, and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will 
keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from 
the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out 
of  the  prison-house." 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  and  recorded 
several  hundreds  of  years  *  before  the  Lord 
Christ  came  to  that  people.    We  may  see 
plainly  by  this,  there  was  a  fore-promise  of 
him  to  all  nations,  as  a  light  to  enlighten  them 
The  Most  High  is  invisible,  he  dwelleth  in 
divine  eternal  light  inaccessible.    No  crea 
ture  can  behold  him  as  he  is  ;  there  is  there- 
fore a  medium  and  qualification  needful  to  us 
whereby  we  may  approach  him,  come  unto 
him,  and  be  saved  with  an  everlasting  and 
glorious  salvation  ;  and  therefore  he  hath  sent 
forth  his  Word,  clothed  with  a  reasonable  hu 
man  mind  and  human  body,  to  declare  him 
according  to  that  saying :  "  Sacrifice  and  of 
fering  thou  didst  not  desire,  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  :  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering 
hast  thou  not  required :  then  said  I,  Lo !  1 
come  :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written 
of  me  ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God 
yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart."    Psa.  xl.  6 
7.  Isaiah  i.  11.  Ixvi.  3.  Heb.  x.  5.  This 
Son  of  the  Highest,  thus  clothed  with  huma 
nity,  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  all 
other  men,  by  whose  holy  spirit  and  powe 
the  mind  of  man  is  washed,  sanctified,  and 
qualified,  so  as,  through  this  veil,  to  behold 
the  inaccessible  glory  of  the  Father,  and  live 
Now  the  Word  himself  is  the  glory  of  the 


'  About  712  years  before  Christ. 


Father  thus  veiled,  and  is  light  in  men,  va- 
riously proportioned  in  point  of  manifestation, 
and  proposed  as  the  object  of  the  faith  of  all 
men,  as  he  is  divine  light ;  the  "  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  And  it  is  said,  "  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  this  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  his  arising."  Isa.  Ix.  2,  3.  "And  in 
his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  Matt, 
xii.  21.  iv.  16. 

The  Father  hath  sent  his  Son  Christ,  that 
all  mankind  may  believe  in  him,  and  look  un- 
to the  Father  in  and  by  him  ;  and  there  is 
not  another  way.  Mankind  were  in  dark- 
ness, in  ignorance,  they  had  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  and  we  likewise  by  nature  are 
all  ignorant  of  God,  and  can  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  him,  and  look  to  him  so  as 
to  be  saved  by  him,  till  we  look  unto  him  in 
his  own  light. 

The  first  thing  therefore  that  we  mortals 
must  do,  in  order  to  this  salvation,  is,  to  be- 
lieve in  this  light,  and  the  power  that  dwelleth 
therein,  "for  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,"  or  to  be  born  of  this  light,  or 
become  a  child  of  God,  who  is  light.  This 
faith  is  called  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  because  it  is  raised  in  the  heart  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  light  and  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  mind.  There  the 
Scriptures  testify  that  he  is :  "  The  word  is 
nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mouth, 
that  thou  mayest  hear  it,  and  do  it:"  and 
again,  saith  Christ  of  himself:  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  abide  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life." 

Again  ;  we  must  believe  in  him,  and  re- 
ceive him,  as  he  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  as 
he  is  God ;  for  the  Scriptures  so  testify  of 
him,  "  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word> 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men."  So  then  this  Evangelist 
plainly  declares  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  true  God,  manifested  in  the  proper  nature 
of  man.  Does  the  Evangelist  therefore  teach 
that  the  divine  nature  was  changed  into  the 
human  7  No  !  Or  that  the  human  nature  was 
become  the  divine  nature  ?  No,  truly !  but 
that  the  human  nature,  a  reasonable  soul, 
clothed  with  a  human  body,  was  assumed  by 
the  divine  Word,  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God. 

And  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  is  not  made,  but  begotten  ;  neither  was 
he  made,  as  he  is  man,  with  respect  either  to 
body  or  mind,  but  begotten  by  divine  influ- 
ence ;  and  under  this  consideration,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  union,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  one  with  God,  is  properly  and  truly  called 
God,  being  denominated  according  to  his  su- 
perior nature,  and,  in  that  sense,  is  God. 
And  he  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
truth  ;  John  xiv.  6,  the  Comforter,  in  his  spi- 
ritual nature  clothed  with  humanity,  and  lead- 
eth  into  all  truth  :  and  in  this  union  he  is  al- 
so the  light  of  the  world,  who  could  never 
have  beheld  him  in  his  unveiled  Deity. 

We  must  therefore  not  remain  in  a  bare  re- 
port of  God  and  Christ,  though  we  find  it  in 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  testimony  is  for 
ever  true  ;  but  we  must  look  unto  God  through 
Christ  the  Mediator,  near  unto  ourselves,  as 
Christ  said  of  his  own  spirit,  John  xiv.  17 : 
"  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you  ; 
I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will  come 
to  you."  Again  :  "  He  came  unto  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not ;  but  as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieve on  his  name,"  as  he  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  only  as  man. 

The  Jews  were  his  own,  in  a  more  particu- 
lar manner  than  other  men,  by  a  covenant  of 
works  made  with  their  fathers  by  the  media- 
tion of  Moses,  the  servant  at  Mount  Sinai ; 
but  they  rejected  Christ  as  a  deceiver,  though 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Mediator  of  a  more 
excellent  law  and  covenant,  which  shall  en- 
dure for  ever;  yet  there  was  a  remnant  of 
them  that  believed  and  received  him ;  and  to 
them,  but  not  unto  the  unbelievers,  he  gave 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  Not  by 
eternal  generation,  as  the  Son  himself  is,  (1 
Peter  i.  32.)  but  by  regeneration  in  time, 
whereby  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  :  as  it  is  written,  "  Forasmuch  then  as 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  (the  Son)  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same,"  Heb.  ii.  14.  So  then  the  Son  took 
part  of  the  human  nature,  that  we  might  be 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  him, 
through  faith  in  his  power,  and  thereby  be- 
come the  sons  of  God  ;  not  by  creation  only 
in  the  first  Adam,  but  as  begotten  of  God  by 
Christ,  the  word  of  his  power,  who  is  the  se- 
cond Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life,  and  quickening  spirit, 
clothed  with  humanity,  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  excepted ;  that  as  he  was  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  for  us,  so  we,  by  him  the  Son,  the  first- 
born, might  be  presented  before  the  throne  of 
the  Father,  perfect  in  heaven,  with  the  innu- 
merable company  of  the  holy  angels  of  God, 
and  spirits  of  the  just,  who  on  earth  looked 
unto  God,  from  all  the  ends  of  the  same, 
through  the  Son  ;  and  by  him  obtained  this 
great  salvation. 

For  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Editor  of  «  The  Friend,"  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  respectfully  submitted. 

My  mind  has  been  so  painfully  and  solemnly 
exercised  on  a  subject,  which,  although  it 
may  appear  trifling  to  a  superficial  observer, 
so  deeply  afiects  our  best  interests,  that  I  feel 
willing  through  this  medium  once  more,  to 
endeavour  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  my 
fellow  members,  heirs  with  myself  of  the 
blessed  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  travellers 
towards  an  eternity  of  happiness,  or  misery. 
Yet  so  much  has  been  said  in  our  meetings 
for  discipline  on  the  subject  of  dress,  reitera- 
ted by  the  lips  of  wisdom,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  divine  authority,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  that  I  almost  shrink  from 
the  hopeless  task,  and  am  tempted  to  lay  aside 
my  pen,  apprehending  that  my  feeble,  though 
sincere  efforts  will  be  unawailing ;  but  be- 
loved sisters,  may  I  say,  the  love  of  Christ 


constraineth  me,  the  love  of  your  precious 
immortal  souls  induces  me  thus  to  address 
you.  And  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  regarding  the  divine  commands,  I 
would  afiectionately  query  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  injunction  :  "  I  beseech  you  there- 
fore, brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service,  and  be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God." 
Can  language  more  touching,  or  more  forcible 
be  used  to  express  the  necessity  there  is,  for 
us  to  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  adorn- 
ing these  poor  perishing  tabernacles?  Can 
we  daily  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice 
to  God,  when  we  are  daily  in  the  commission 
of  that  which  through  another  inspired  apostle 
is  so  expressly  prohibited  ?  After  adverting 
to  that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  even  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  "  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all," 
he  says,  "  In  like  manner  also  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel  with  shame- 
facedness  and  sobriety;  not  with  broideredhair, 
or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array."  Are  we  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  when  we  are  follow- 
ing its  fashions,  bending  to  its  maxims,  walk- 
ing  by  its  precepts,  and  rendering  ourselves 
as  near  like  it  as  we  can?  Ah,  my  friends! 
this  worldly  spirit  is  doing  the  work  of  death, 
spiritual  death,  secretly,  but  certainly  within 
the  borders  of  our  Zion.  Can  that  apparel  be 
said  to  be  modest,  which  is  worn  to  attract  ad- 
miration, and  does  not  the  heart  turn  sorrow- 
fully from  the  view  of  tfeese  fearful  evidences, 
that  many  of  us  are  denying  the  Lord  who 
bought  us,  and  counting  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  an  unholy  thing  ?  I  dare  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  that  witness  in  your  heart 
which  cannot  lie,  not  in  the  bustle  of  worldly 
concerns  and  pursuits,  when  this  blessed 
teacher  is  unheard,  or  unheeded  ;  but  in  those 
seasons  which  I  believe  we  all  may  experience, 
when  the  spirit  of  truth  tenders  the  heart,  and 
the  love  of  Christ  enables  us  to  discern  be- 
tween those  things  which  he  approves,  and 
those  which  he  condemns,  do  you  not  feel 
that  you  are  indulging  a  vain  mind  ?  that  if 
your  heart  were  under  the  purifying  influence 
of  truth,  you  could  not  wear  many  things, 
which  are  worn  to  gratify  the  desire  of  ap- 
pearing like  others,  of  gaining  the  passing 
admiration  of  those  you  meet  with,  and  to 
adorn  that  body  which  is  designed  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  should  therefore 
be  kept  pure  ?  Oh,  my  heart  intreats  you  to 
pause,  and  consider  those  things,  some  of  you 
in  an  especial  manner,  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
but  who  notwithstanding  have  departed  from 
that  simplicity  which  is  in  Jesus; — could  you 
know  a  little  of  the  anguish  of  those  hearts 
you  are  thus  wounding ;  could  you  realize 
for  a  little  while,  the  agonies  of  your  dying 
Saviour,  I  think  you  would  cast  away  the  idle 
ornaments  which  you  have  loved  more  than 
these,  and  be  willing  to  take  up  that  cross, 
without  which  the  crown  can  never  be  at- 
tained. Oh !  let  not  some  of  you  who  are  clear 


of  the  more  open  transgression  of  wearing 
pearls,  and  gold,  and  costly  array,  pass  this  by, 
and  think  it  belongs  not  to  you.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  your  minds  that  I  want  you  to  exa- 
mine, it  is  the  little  departures  from  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  that,  like 
"the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  which 
have  tender  grapes,"  that  I  want  you  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  truth  in  your  own  minds.  Can 
any  of  you  who  have  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  godly  parents,  whose  prayers  ascend  day 
and  night  for  you  to  the  throne  of  grace,  be 
ignorant  of  the  importance  of  these  little 
things?  Have  the  changes  in  various  parts  of 
your  dress  been  made  without  some  intima- 
tion that  it  wounded  them,  or  without  some 
evidence  in  yourselves  that  it  was  counter  to 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  in  your  souls  ?  Have 
you  felt  at  such  times  as  if  you  could  appeal 
to  that  Saviour  who  died  that  you  might  live, 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  ?"  Have 
you  had  the  answer  in  your  consciences, 
"Behold  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning 
this  thing  also  ?"  If  you  have  not,  then  be  as- 
sured, whatever  may  be  the  subtle  insinuation 
of  Satan,  you  are  not  keeping  that  injunction 
a  crucified  Saviour  left  us,  "  If  ye  love  me 
keep  my  commandments,"  for  in  obedience  to 
this  there  is  peace  unutterable.  Do  you 
query,  what  is  the  consequence  of  these  little 
deviations  ?  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  have  felt  it 
in  myself,  I  have  watched  it  in  others,  and  I 
do  most  fully  believe  that  no  soul  which  is 
brought  really  to  seek  salvation  through 
Christ,  but  passes  through  conflict  of  feeling 
on  this  subject ;  none  to  whom  the  language 
is  not  virtually  addressed,  "  Put  away  thy  or- 
naments, that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with 
thee."  The  consequence  of  these  almost  im- 
perceptible deviations  in  dress  is,  as  far 
as  my  observation  and  experience  go,  that 
that  love  to  the  Saviour  which  had  at  seasons 
been  felt  to  melt  the  heart  and  raise  the  pe- 
tition, "  Preserve  me  oh  God,"  becomes 
withered,  if  not  extinguished.  Ah  !  my  pre- 
cious sisters,  had  you  dweltVith  this  seed  of 
life,  you  would  have  been  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life  to  your  parents,  your  husbands,  your 
brothers  and  each  other ;  but  what  has  been 
the  sad  reverse  ?  Have  you  not  been  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death  to  those  around  you,  over 
whom  your  influence  has  extended,  while 
to  your  own  souls  the  awful  consequence  has 
been  the  loss  of  that  nice  sensibility  to  evil, 
which  you  once  had  ;  so  that  you  have  deviat- 
ed again  and  again,  till  your  minds  have  be- 
come leavened  into  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  the  still  small  voice  has  ceased  to  plead 
with  you  ?  Some  of  you  who  have  wandered 
far  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  although 
apparently  no  great  changes  have  been  ven- 
tured in  your  garb,  have  I  believe  at  times 
wished  you  had  not  thus  afflicted  your  friends, 
thus  pierced  your  Saviour  ;  but  the  adversary, 
now  that  he  has  got  you  on  his  side,  would 
fain  persuade  you  that  a  return  to  simplicity 
will  be  an  assumption  of  goodness  you  do  not 
really  possess.  Ah,  listen  not  to  his  sugges- 
tions ;  if  you  are  willing  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice for  Christ,  he  will  not  allow  you  to  be 
guilty  of  hypocrisy,  but  will  by  little  and  little 
renew  your  hearts,  until  the  inscription  is 
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placed  upon  you  of  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
Are  any  of  you  ready  to  say,  surely  this  sub- 
ject is  handled  too  seriously,  too  much  is  made 
of  it  ?  Turn  to  the  3d  of  Isaiah,  and  read  the 
severe  judgments  denounced  against  the  Is- 
raelitish  women  on  this  account.  And  then 
honestly  query  of  your  own  hearts,  in  some 
season  of  silence  and  retirement  of  mind, 
whether  the  same  spirit,  though  hidden  under 
a  less  objectionable  attire,  does  not  actuate 
you,  viz  :  the  love  of  admiration,  and  the  de- 
sire to  emulate  and  appear  like  others;  and  is 
not  this  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  enmity  with  God?  Dear  sisters,  in  the  feel- 
ing of  tender  solicitude,  for  your  eternal  wel- 
fare, this  has  been  penned  by  one  who  desires 
that  you  with  herself  may  find  an  entrance 
into  the  New  Jerusalem. 


voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

The  number  of  the  African  Repository  and 
Colonial  Journal  for  last  month  is  possessed 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  We  have  co- 
pied from  it,  under  the  head  of "  Emigration 
to  Liberia,"  an  article  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  African  race.  The 
speeches  and  resolutions  at  the  meeting  evince 
an  elevation  of  feeling,  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  prudence,  very  honourable  to  the  coloured 
people  of  Charleston.  While  we  unhesitating- 
ly condemn  every  measure  of  coercion,  of  in- 
timidation, and  even  of  undue  persuasion  in 
these  matters,  free  and  spontaneous  coloniza- 
tion movements  like  this,  we  trust,  will  be,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  promptly  and  bountifully  sus- 
tained by  the  benevolent  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 


accuracy.  We  have  marked  several  of  the 
chapters  for  citation  in  "  The  Friend."  That 
on  our  first  page  of  to-day  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  «uthor's  sprightly 
manner  and  style — the  account  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  li(t!e  creature, — the  humming 
bird,  of  our  own  fields  and  gardens. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
affecting  accounts  of  famine,  at  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  which  will  be  found  on  an  other  page. 
On  first  reading  it  in  the  news  papers,  it  seem* 
ed  to  us  a  proper  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  benevolence,  which,  not  restricted  to 
sectional  or  biographical  boundaries,  reaches 
forth  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south — to  the  isles  of  the  sea — to 
the  entire  family  of  man  wherever  dispersed. 
A  cargo  or  two  of  flour,  rice,  Indian  meal,  &.c. 
from  hence,  would  in  all  likelihood,  prove  a 
most  welcome  present  to  the  surviving  suffer- 
ers. 


Died,  the  4th  ot  1st  month  last,  Hannah  Taber,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  her  residence  in 
Lincoln,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  near  the  73rd 
year  of  her  age.  After  two  weeks,  suffering  under  an 
afflicting  influenza,  her  disorder  terminated  in  an  af- 
fection of  the  lungs,  which,  in  about  a  week,  brought 
her  to  a  peaceful  close.  Through  all  her  suffering 
she  manifested  a  quiet,  patient  resignation. 

Also,  at  Lincoln,  Vt.  on  the  26lh  of  4th  month 
last,  James  Taber,  aged  about  fourteen,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Phebe  Taber,  aiid  grandson  of  the  afore- 
said Hannah  Taber.  He  was  a  youth  whose  mild, 
affable  spirit  had  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
friends;  being  an  example  to  those  of  his  age,  an 
obedient  son,  and  affectionate  bi'other.  He  died  of  a 
distressing  sickness,  which  commenced  with  the 
scarlet  fever  and  terminated  in  the  dropsy  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs;  wiiich  he  bore  with  patient 
resignation,  being  sensible  that  his  dissolution  was 
near  ;  and  expressed,  at  different  times,  that  he  saw 
nothing  in  his  way. 

Also,  at  his  residence  in  Bristol,  Vt.  on  the  18lh  of 
4th  month  last,  Timothy  Chase,  aged  73  years.  He 
was  a  valuable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  for  some  years  past  had  very  acceptably  filled 
the  station  of  an  elder.  He  was  sound  in  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  and  through  all  the  late  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  sjiirit  of  infidelity,  he  stood  firm 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  defence  of  the  principles 
of  Friends.  He  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
father  in  the  church,  and  we  doubt  not  but  is  now 
received  into  eternal  happines.<!,  there  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  labours. 

Also,  on  the  9lh  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Farnhara,  Lower  Canada,  Samuel  Knowles, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  liis  age.  He  was  a  mem- 
of  Ferrisburg  monthly  meeting. 


Haddonjield  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 

The  subscriber  has  opened  a  boarding  school  in  the 
pleasant,  healthy  village  of  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
(six  miles  from  Camden,)  in  which  are  taught  the 
several  branches  of  an  English  education,  viz.  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
composition,  natural  philosophy,  history,  and  the  ma- 
thematical branches. 

Price  of  board  and  tuition,  25  dollars  per  quarter  of 
12  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 

Washing  and  mending,  2.5  cents  per  week.  The 
usual  prices  will  be  charged  for  books  and  stationary. 

References. — Nathan  Kite,  No. 50, N.  Fourth  street; 
James  Dunlap  &.  Co.,  No.  ,55,  N.  Second  street ;  John 
M.  Whitall,  No.  69,  Market  street,  Philadelphia ;  John 
Gill,  Thomas  Redman,  Haddonfield  ;  Benjamin  Cooper, 
near  Camden ;  Joseph  Matlack,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Whitaix,  Jr. 

Haddonfield,  6  mo.  J  4. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  IG,  1832. 


No.  17  of  our  present  volume  contained 
an  account  of  the  embarkation  of  James  Back- 
house, an  approved  minister  among  Friends 
of  England,  on  a  religious  visit  to  parts  of 
New  Holland,  together  with  his  companion, 
George  Washington  W^alker.    In  a  late  Bri- 
tish quarterly  publication  we  have  seen  a 
notice  of  some  length  of  these  individuals 
being  at  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  month  last, 
where  they  had  stopped  on  their  way  to  the 
land  of  their  destination.    It  appears  that  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
Society,  which  they  attended  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
society  to  be  called  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Temperance   Society."    The  meeting  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Philip,  a  clergyman  distin- 
guished for  his  benevolent  enterprise,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  along  with  a  very 
commendatory    mention   of    our  religious 
Society,  said :  "  He  felt  extremely  happy  in 
being  able  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  two 
most  respectable  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends."    After  some  further  preliminary 
proceedings,  James  Backhouse  addressed  the 
meeting,  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  formation  and  progress  of  Temperance 
Societies,  both  in  America,  and  in  England, 
Scotland,   and   Ireland,  accompanied  with 
various  cogent  and  pertinent  remarks  against 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  in  favour  of 
exertions  to  discourage  the  distillation  and 
use  of  ardent  spirits.    He  was  followed  by 
his  companion,  G.  W.  Walker,  in  a  short  ad- 
dress of  similar  tendency.    Drs.  Philip,  Fair- 
bridge,  and  Baily  severally  rose,  and  adduced 
a  number  of  facts,  most  conclusively  showing 
the  invaluable  benefit  that  must  accrue  to  the 
colony  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
society.    It  was  then  moved  "  that  every  per- 
son now  present,  and  favourable  to  the  object 
of  the  society,  do  pledge  himself  to  promote 
its  extension  among  his  domestic  servants, 
persons  employed  by  him,  and  all  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence."    This  motion  was 
unanimously  approved  ;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  the  society  ;  thanks  were 


The  war  whoop  has  again  sounded  from  the 
distant  wilderness — another  wretched  band 
of  Indians  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  al- 
ready sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  and  superior 
arts  of  the  white  man — to  the  genius — shall 
we  say  ?  of  civilization.  The  following  decla- 
ration made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
may  be  received  as  evidence  that  the  present 
Indian  war  is  but  another  in  the  sad  catalogue 
of"  Indian  Wrongs." 

From  PouJson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  31. 

The  Indian  War. — When  the  demand  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  150,000  dollars,  an 
additional  appropriation  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian war,  lately  came  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Clayton  asked  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  (Gen. 
Tipton,)  whether  he  could  account  for  the 
discontent  of  the  Indians — he  answered,  that 
as  Indian  Agent,  in  the  west,  these  Indians 
had  complained  to  him  repeatedly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  whites,  intruding  upon  their 
lands,  and  ploughing  up  their  cornfields  ;  that 
as  agent  he  had  no  power  to  redress  their 
grievances. 

A  letter  to  a  Friend  in  this  city,  from  his  cor- 
respondentin  England,  mentions  that  our  friend 
Christopher  Healy,  had  nearly  performed  his 
religious  service  in  that  country,  and  that  it 
was  expected  he  would  embark  on  his  return  to 
America  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month, 
probably  accompanied  by  Jacob  Green,  a 
Friend  in  the  ministry  from  Ireland,  who  had 
obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
to  perform  a  religious  visit  lo  this  country. 

A  volume  has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of 
Ililliard  &.  Brown,  Cambridge,  Mass.  entitled 
"  A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Canada,"  by  Thomas  Nuttall,  A. 
M.  F.  L.  S.  The  author  is  well  known  in 
this  city  for  his  scientific  attainments,  particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  natural  history. 
The  book  now  given  to  the  public  includes  the 
land  birds  only,  but  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  more  exten- 
sive work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  embel- 
lished by  about  fifty  wood  cuts,  representing 
some  of  the  principal  birds,  and  generally  with 
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Cardinal  Grosbeak,  or  Red  Bird. 

We  select  from  Nuttall's  book  for  our  pre- 
sent number,  the  account  of  another  of  our 
most  splendid  birds,  distinguished  moreover  by 
its  superior  vocal  powers.  Who  that  has 
rambled  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and  the  soli- 
tude of  silvan  scenery  on  a  summer's  day,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  low 
grounds  in  West  Jersey,  where  the  magnolia 
and  the  alder  abound,  but  has  been  delighted 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  red-bird's  gem- 
like plumage,  as  it  flitted  among  the  pensile 
branches  ?  Such  can  readily  imagine,  though 
they  may  never  have  witnessed  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  "  beautiful  procession"  in  "  length- 
ened file,"  as  described  by  the  author. 

"  This  splendid  and  not  uncommon  songster 
chiefly  occupies  the  warmer  and  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  United  States  from  New 
York  to  Florida,  and  a  few  stragglers  even 
proceed  as  far  to  the  north  as  Salem  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  also  inhabit  the  Mexican 
provinces,  and  are  met  with  south  as  far  as 
Carthagena  ;  adventurously  crossing  the  in- 
tervening ocean,  they  are  likewise  numerous 
in  the  little  temperate  Bermuda  islands,  but  do 
not  apparently  exist  in  any  of  the  West  Indies. 
As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  range  already 
stated,  the  red  bird  is  not  uncommon  through- 
out Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory. Most  of  those  which  pass  the  summer 
in  the  cooler  and  middle  states  retire  to  the 
south  at  the  commencement  of  winter  ;  though 
a  few  linger  in  the  sheltered  swamps  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  near  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
almost  through  the  winter.  They  also,  at  this 
season,  probably  assemble  towards  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  west,  in  most  of  the  southern 
states,  where  roving  and  skulking  timid  fami- 
lies are  now  seen  flitting  silently  through 
thickets  and  swampy  woods  alone,  eager  to 
glean  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  defend  them- 
selves from  prowling  enemies.  At  all  times, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for 
watery  groves,  and  shaded  running  streams, 
abounding  with  evergreens  and  fragrant  mag- 
nolias, in  which  they  are  so  frequent  as  to  be 
almost  concomitant  with  the  scene.  But  though 
they  usually  live  only  in  families  or  pairs,  and 
at  all  times  disperse  into  these  selective  groups, 


yet  in  severe  weather,  at  sunset,  in  South 
Carolina,  I  observed  a  flock  passing  to  a  roost 
in  a  neighbouring  swamp  and  bushy  lagoon, 
which  continued,  in  lengthened  file,  to  fly  over 
my  head  at  a  considerable  height  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes  together.  The  beautiful 
procession,  illumined  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  was  incomparably  S[)lendid,  as  the 
shifting  shadowy  light  at  quick  intervals  flash- 
ed upon  their  brilliant  livery.  They  had  been 
observed  to  pass  in  this  manner  to  their  roost 
for  a  considerable  time,  and,  at  day-break, 
they  were  seen  again  to  proceed  and  disperse 
for  subsistence.  How  long  this  timid  and  gre- 
garious habit  continues,  f  cannot  pretend  to 
say  ;  but  by  the  first  week  in  February,  the 
song  of  the  red  bird  was  almost  daily  heard. 
As  the  season  advances,  roving  pairs,  living, 
as  it  were,  only  with  and  for  each  other,  flit 
from  place  to  place  ;  and  following  also  their 
favourite  insect  or  vegetable  fare,  many  pro- 
ceed back  to  the  same  cool  region  in  which 
they  were  bred,  and  from  which  they  were  re- 
luctantly driven  ;  while  others,  impelled  by 
interest,  caprice,  and  adventure,  seek  to  esta- 
blish new  families  in  the  most  remote  limits  of 
their  migration.  Some  of  these  more  restless 
wanderers  occasionally,  though  rarely,  favour 
this  part  of  New  Enigland  with  a  visit.  After 
listening  with  so  much  'delight  to  the  lively 
fife  of  the  splendid  cardinal,  as  I  travelled 
alone  through  the  deep  and  wild  solitudes 
which  prevail  over  the  southern  states,  and 
bid,  as  I  thought,  perhaps  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  sweet  voice  of  my  charming  companions, 
what  was  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  to  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
state,  and  in  the  botanic  garden,  above  an 
hour  together,  the  lively  and  loud  song  of  this 
exquisite  vocalist,  whose  voice  rose  above 
every  rival  of  the  feathered  race,  and  rung  al- 
most in  echoes  through  the  blooming  grove  in 
which  he  had  chosen  his  retreat!  In  the  south- 
ern states,  where  they  everywhere  breed,  they 
become  familiarly  attached  to  gardens,  which, 
as  well  as  corn-fields,  aflibrd  them  a  ready 
means  of  subsistence  ;  they  are  also  fond  of 
the  seeds  of  most  of  the  orchard  fruits,  and  are 
said  occasionally  to  prey  upon  bees. 

"  The  lay  of  the  cardinal  is  a  loud,  mellow, 
and  pleasingly  varied  whistle,  delivered  with 
ease  and  energy  for  a  considerable  time  toge- 
ther. To  give  it  full  effect,  he  chooses  the 
summit  of  some  lofty  branch,  and  elevating  his 
melodious  voice  in  powerful  as  well  as  sooth- 
ing and  touching  tones,  he  listens,  delighted, 
as  it  were,  with  the  powers  of  his  own  music, 
at  intervals  answered  and  encouraged  by  the 
tender  responses  of  his  faithful  mate.  It  is 
thus  the  gilded  hours  of  his  existence  pass 
away  in  primeval  delight,  until  care  and  ne- 


cessity break  in  upon  his  contemplative  re- 
veries, and  urge  him  again  to  pursue  the  sober 
walks  of  active  life. 

"  The  song  of  the  red  bird,  like  that  of  so 
many  others,  though  possessed  of  great  origin- 
ality, often  consists  in  part  of  favourite  bor- 
rowed and  slightly  altered  phrases.  It  would 
be  a  diflicult  and  fruitless  task  to  enumerate 
all  the  native  notes  delivered  by  this  interest- 
ing songster  ;  a  few  may  be  perhaps  excused 
by  those  who  wish,  in  their  rural  walks,  to  be 
made,  in  any  way,  acquainted  with  the  langu- 
age of  the  feathered  vocalists  that  surround 
thern.  All  the  tones  of  the  cardinal  are 
whistled  much  in  the  manner  of  the  human 
voice.  Late  in  February,  while  travelling  in 
Alabama,  I  heard  one  crying  woolit,  icolit 
wolit  wolit,  then  in  a  quicker  tone  bvtsk  Mtsh 
hutsh  biitsh,  and  ^tskooway  tshooway  tshooway. 
At  another  time  the  song  was  ^wita  ''wit,  Heii ; 
then  tshevi  tskeve  'teu,  ''whoit  \choit  'whoit 
Heu  (the  ''whoit  an  exact  human  whistle,  and 
the  ''teu  tenderly  emphatic.)  Another  bird 
called,  teo  tea  teo,  tshooe,  tshooe  tshooe  tshooe, 
then  teo  teo  teo  teo  alone,  or  ^woit  \c6it  ^woit 
'woit,  with  the  last  word  delivered  slower,  and 
in  a  sinking,  delicately  plaintive  tone.  These 
phrases  were  also  answered  in  sympathy  by 
the  female,  at  a  little  distance  up  the  mean- 
dering brook  where  they  were  engaged  in 
collecting  their  food.  In  Florida,  about  the 
12th  of  March,  I  heard  a  very  fine  red  bird 
singing  ^whitoo  vnttoo  widoo  'widdoo.  He 
began  low,  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  very 
clearly  articulated,  and  gradually  raised  his 
voice  to  loudness,  in  the  manner  of  the  night- 
ingale. He  now  changed  the  strain  into 
^victu,  wilt  wilt  wilt  wilt ;  then  'victu,  tshooe 
'tshooe  tshooe  tshooe,  afterwards  td  tti  'victu, 
and  viciu  tu  tu,  then  varying  'tshdoee,  &c.  in  a 
lower  key.  On  approaching  this  bird,  to  see 
and  hear  him  more  distinctly,  he  exhibited  his 
anger,  by  scolding  in  a  hoarse  tone  almost 
like  that  of  a  squirrel,  and  from  the  season, 
and  absence  of  respondence  in  the  female,  I 
imagine  he  already  had  a  nest  in  the  neigh- 
bouring thicket.  The  bird  which  frequented 
the  botanic  garden  for  several  days,  in  the 
morning  sang  fearlessly  and  loudly,  but  at 
other  times  the  pair  hid  themselves  amongst 
the  thickest  bushes,  or  descended  to  the 
ground  to  feed  among  the  grass,  and  collect 
insects  and  worms  ;  now  and  then,  however, 
in  an  under-tone,  as  if  afraid  of  attracting  no- 
tice, he  whispered  to  his  mate,  teu  teu  teu, 
woit  \ooit  'woit,  elevating  his  tone  of  recogni- 
tion a  little  at  the  close  of  the  call,  and  going 
over  other  of  the  usual  phrases  in  the  same 
whispering  and  slenderly  rising  voice.  About 
the  4th  of  July,  the  same  pair,  apparently,  paid 
us  a  parting  visit,  and  the  male  sung  with  great 
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energy,  ^wetd  'weto  ^weto  ^weto  hceto 

wait,  then  waitup  wditup  wattup  waitup,  tshow 
tshow  tskow  tshow  tshow.  On  whistling  any 
of  these  notes  within  hearing  of  the  cardinal, 
a  response  is  almost  certain,  as  this  affection- 
ate recognition  is  frequently  answered  by  the 
female.  His  phrase  may  also  be  altered  at 
will,  by  whistling  some  other  than  that  which 
he  repeats,  as  he  often  immediately  answers  in 
the  call  he  hears,  supposing  it  to  be  that  of  his 
approaching  mate. 

"  On  their  arrival  in  the  middle  states,  in 
spring,  violent  contests  sometimes  ensue  be- 
tween the  unmated  and  jealous  mates.  When 
the  dispute  is  for  the  present  closed,  the  pair, 
probably  for  greater  security,  and  dreading  a 
recurring  quarrel  of  doubtful  issue,  wander  off 
to  a  remote  distance  from  their  usual  abode, 
and  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  occasionally  visit 
countries  but  little  frequented  by  the  rest  of 
their  species.  Early  in  May,  it  seems,  in 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  Wilson,  they  begin 
to  prepare  their  nests,  which  are  often  placed 
in  an  evergreen  bush,  cedar,  laurel,  or  holly. 
The  external  materials  are  small  twigs,  dry 
weeds,  and  slips  of  vine-bark,  the  lining  being 
formed  of  fine  stalks  of  dry  grass.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five,  are  of  a  dull  white,  thickly  spot- 
ted all  over  with  brownish  olive.  They  usu- 
ally raise  two  broods  in  the  season.  As  they 
are  so  easily  domesticated  immediately  after 
being  caught  in  trap  cages,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
raise  them  from  the  nest.  By  this  kind  of 
unnatural  confinement,  the  brilliant  colour  of 
the  male  is  found  sometimes  to  fade  until  it 
becomes  of  a  pale  whitish  red.  They  live,  how 
ever,  long  in  confinement,  and  an  instance  is 
known  of  one  which  had  survived  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  the  cage,  they  have  not  that  variety 
of  song  which  they  exhibit  in  their  native 
wilds  ;  and  this,  judging  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase,  would  appear  to 
be  a  monotonous  performance,  if  the  variety 
of  expression,  tone,  and  key  did  not  perpetu- 
ally reheve  and  enhance  the  character  of  the 
lay.  His  song  also  continues  for  six  or  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  is  even,  as  among  the 
thrushes,  more  lively  in  wet  weather  ;  the 
sadness  of  nature,  softening  and  soothing  the 
tender  vocalist  into  a  lively,  pathetic,  and  har- 
monious reverie.  So  highly  were  these  birds 
esteemed  for  their  melody,  that  according  to 
Gemelli  Careri,  the  Spaniards  of  Havana,  in  a 
time  of  public  distress  and  scarcity,  bought  so 
many  of  these  birds,  witii  which  a  vessel  was 
partly  freighted,  from  Florida,  that  the  sum  ex 
pcnded,  at  ten  dollars  a  piece,  amoimted  to  no 
less  than  18,000  dollars!  Indeed  Latham  ad- 
mitts  that  the  notes  of  our  cardinal  "  are  al- 
most equal  to  those  of  tlie  nightingale,"  the 
sweetest  feathered  minstrel  ()fEiiro[)e.  The 
style  of  their  porforinancc  is,  however,  wholly 
diflerent.  The  bold  martini  strains  of  thn  red 
bird,  though  relieved  by  tender  and  cxciuisite 
touches,  possess  not  the  enchanting  pathos, 
the  elevated  and  varied  expression  ol'  the  far 
famed  Philomel,  nor  yet  those  contraj^ted  tones, 
which,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  growing 
night,  fall  at  times  into  a  soothing  whisper,  or 
slowly  rise  and  (juickcii  into  a  loud  and  cheer- 
ing warble.  A  strain  of  almost  sentimental 
tenderness  and  sadness  pervades  by  turns  the 


song  of  the  nightingale  ;  it  flows  like  a  torrent, 
or  dies  away  like  an  echo  ;  his  varied  ecstasies 
seem  poured  to  the  pale  moonbeams,  and  hke 
the  desponding  lover,  seeking  to  hide  his  grief 
in  solitude,  his  Sapphic  lays,  wasted,  as  it  were, 
in  the  desert  air,  now  meet  with  no  response 
but  the  sighing  zephyr,  or  the  ever  murmur- 
ing brook.  The  notes  of  our  cardinal  are  as 
full  of  hilarity  as  of  tender  expression  ;  his 
whistling  call  is  uttered  in  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  and  is  heard  predominant  over  most  of 
the  feathered  choir  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
His  responding  mate  is  the  perpetual  compan- 
ion of  all  his  joys  and  cares  ;  simple  and  con- 
tent in  his  attachment,  he  is  a  stranger  to  ca- 
pricious romance  of  feeling  ,  and  the  shades  of 
melancholy,  however  feeble  and  transient,  find 
no  harbour  in  his  pre-occupied  attention. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Pennsylvania  Primitive  History,  <^c.  <Sfc. 

The  following  notices  are  extracted  from  a 
communication  made  by  our  ancient  friend 
Benjamin  Kite  to  Roberts  Vaux,  with  authori- 
ty to  publish  them. 

"  12  mo.  7,  1827. 
"  Being  much  interested  in  the  ancient  hiS' 
tory  of  Byberry,  I  of  course  perused  with  at 
tention  Comly^s  Sketches,  and  was  much  gra 
tified  with  the  greater  part  of  them.  He  says 
the  Walton  family  named  the  township  By 
berry,  or  rather  Bybury,  the  ancient  spelling, 
and  perhaps  the  correct  one.  I  have  before 
me  an  account  of  the  first  arrival  of  that  family, 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct.  Four  brothers, 
(some  of  the  family  say  their  father  died  near 
the  capes  of  Delaware,)  viz.  Nathaniel,  Daniel, 
Thomas,  and  William,  young  and  single  men, 
about  the  year  1675,  (seven  years  before  the 
coming  of  William  Penn,)  arrived  at  New 
Castle  from  England,  provided  with  axes,  hoes 
&c.  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness, 
They  travelled  to  where  Byberry  now  is,  car- 
rying the  utensils  of  husbandry  on  their  backs, 
They  dug  a  cave,  and  lived  in  it,  the  marks  of 
which,  1  believe,  may  be  still  seen  on  the 
plantation,  late  Thomas  Knight's.  Jn  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  summer,  two  of  them  walked  to 
New  Castle  to  procure  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat, 
and  carried  it,  each  of  them  a  half  bushel,  to 
sow  the  land,  which  they  had  prepared  with 
hoes.  The  next  year  they  reaped  sixty  bushels 
the  produce  of  that  one  bushel.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  wheat  ever  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  north  of  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments." 

"  A  singular  civil  arrangement  took  |)laco 
in  Byberry  with  which  no  one,  who  now  lives, 
is  better  acquainted  than  myself,  and  which, 
I  think,  oujrht  to  be  known.  Soon  after  tiic 
levohitionary  war  began,  and  with  which  the 
inhabitants,  being  nearly  all  Friends,  could  take 
no  part,  some  of  the  latter  class  convinced  that 
the  few  poor  of  the  township  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  roads  kept  in  repair,  without 
applying  to  any  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
either  of  thn  older  new  regime,  for  years  held 
elections,  chose  overseers  and  supervisors,  who 
regularly  laid  and  collected  taxes,  took  care 
of  the  poor,  and  repaired  the  roads.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  taxes  were  never  more 


regularly  paid,  though  the  collectors  had  no 
power  to  enforce  their  payment,  nor  were  the 
poor  ever  more  comfortably  taken  care  of,  nor 
the  roads  kept  in  better  repair.  The  elec- 
tions, and  the  settlement  of  the  officers'  ac- 
counts, took  place  in  my  school-room,  and  I, 
on  those  occasions,  acted  ex  off.cio  as  cleik." 


Infant  Education. — I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  parents  are  often  faulty  in  not  advising 
more  with  their  children.  Their  opinions 
are  not  asked,  their  judgment  is  not  consult- 
ed, as  it  very  properly  might  be,  even  when 
to  do  it  would  be  of  no  immediate  use  to  the 
parent.  Children  make  deductions  from  pre- 
mises as  well  as  men.  We  are  apt  to  think 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  but  a  little  attention  will 
convince  one  that  it  is.  Very  young  children 
have  their  premises  and  conclusions,  and  are 
quite  as  ready  as  older  persons  to  make  infer- 
ences from  your  statements  and  reasonings,  so 
far  as  they  can  understand  them,  and  to  ask 
"  the  why  and  the  wherefore"  in  reference  to 
your  assertions. 

I  need  not  stop  here  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  of  improving  the  judgment ;  to  say  how 
much  our  usefulness,  our  happiness,  our  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  course  we  take  in  re- 
ference to  this  thing;  but  I  must  say  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters  which  concern 
their  children,  parents  are  faulty  without  ex- 
cuse. It  is  an  easy  matter  for  one  who  is 
with  children  in  their  sports  and  their  toils  to 
teach  them  to  think.  A  thousand  questions 
may  be  asked  in  reference  to  trifling  things, 
which  will  awaken  a  train  of  reflection  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Perhaps  a  bent  will  be 
given  to  the  genius,  a  direction  to  the  whole 
current  of  future  life,  by  a  casual  remark 
which  a  careless  observer  would  not  notice. 

I  have  said  that  parents  are  often  in  fault 
in  not  advising  more  with  their  children. — 
"  My  son,"  says  the  father,  "  shall  we  do  thus 
and  so?"  The  youth  is  pleased  at  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  liis  judgment,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  he  aims  to  improve  his  rea- 
soning powers,  and  show  that  he  is  not  un- 
worthy this  confidence.  He  feels  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life,  of  facts  on  which  reasoning  and 
opinions  are  to  be  founded,  and  it  becomes  a 
habit  with  him  to  reason  and  to  reflect.  I 
have  occasionally  witnessed  the  effect  of  such 
a  course  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  and  am  sa- 
tisfied that  what  I  have  said  is  true,  and  that 
the  effect,  when  the  parent  is  judicious,  is 
most  hap])y.  The  mind  of  youth  becomes 
more  enlarged,  his  views  more  extensive,  and 
his  judgment  more  mature.  Besides,  he  feels 
more  sensibly  that  the  interests  of  his  father 
arc  his  own,  and  that  it  is  both  suitable  and 
wise  for  his  thoughts  to  be  employed  about 
them.  How  many  think  of  little  beside  the 
time  when  they  shall  be  free  from  parental 
control,  and  at  liberty  to  "  set  up  for  them- 
selves" in  the  world,  never  remembering  the 
multitude  of  young  men  that  are  ruined,  as  to 
this  world's  goods,  for  want  of  information, 
experience,  and  the  counsel  of  older  and 
wiser  heads.  N.  H.  Chronicle. 
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Extreme  Divisibility  of  Matter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  silver  threads. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  cylindrical  bar  of  silver, 
weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty  ounces,  is 
covered  with  about  two  ounces  of  gold.  This 
gilt  bar  is  then  wire-drawn,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  thread  so  fine  that  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  it  weigh  less  than  an  ounce.  The 
wire  is  then  flattened,  by  passing  it  between 
rollers  under  a  severe  pressure,  a  process  which 
increases  its  length,  so  that  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  shall  weigh  one  ounce.  Hence,  one 
foot  will  weigh  the  four  thousandth  part  of 
an  ounce.  The  proportion  of  the  gold  to  the 
silver  in  the  original  bar,  was  that  of  two  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  or  one  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  Since  the  same  proportion 
is  preserved  after  the  bar  has  been  wire-drawn, 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
covers  one  foot  of  the  fine  wire  is  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  the  four  thou- 
sandth of  an  ounce,  that  is,  the  720,000th 
part  of  an  ounce. 

The  quantity  of  gold  which  covers  one  inch 
of  this  wire  will  be  twelve  times  less  than 
that  which  covers  one  foot.  Hence,  this 
quantity  will  be  the  8,640,000  part  of  an 
ounce.  If  this  inch  be  again  divided  into 
one  hundred  equal  parts,  every  part  will  be 
distinctly  visible  without  the  aid  of  micro- 
scopes. The  gold  which  covers  this  small 
but  visible  portion,  is  the  864,000,000  part 
of  an  ounce.  But  we  may  proceed  even  fur- 
ther :  this  portion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed 
by  a  microscope  which  magnifies  five  hundred 
times,  so  that  the  five  hundredth  part  of  it  will 
thus  become  visible.  In  this  manner,  there- 
fore, an  ounce  of  gold  may  be  divided  into 
432",000,000,000  parts.  Each  of  these  parts 
will  possess  all  the  characters  and  qualities 
which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  of  the 
metal.  It  retains  its  solidity,  texture,  and 
colour;  it  resists  the  same  agents,  and  enters 
into  combination  with  the  same  substances. 
.  If  the  gilt  wire  be  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the 
silver  within  the  coating  will  be  dissolved, 
but  the  hollow  tube  of  gold  which  surround- 
ed it  will  still  cohere  and  remain  suspended. 
— Dr.  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 


Boring  for  water  in  the  Deserts  of  Africa. 
— In  Egypt  an  experiment  has  been  made 
which  will  probably  have  very  important  effects 
on  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Two  labouring  men,  who,  we  believe,  had 
been  employed  near  London  in  boring  for 
water,  were  taken  to  Egypt  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
who  was  at  one  time  consul  at  Cairo.  They 
were  employed  under  tiie  patronage  of  the 
Pacha  to  bore  for  water  in  the  desert.  At 
about  30  feet  below  the  surface  they  found  a 
stratum  of  sandstone  :  when  they  got  through 
that,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  rose.  The 
water  usually  obtained  from  the  surface  is  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  for  many  purposes 
useless ;  that  which  has  been  obtained  by  bor- 
ing is  soft  and  pure.  We  believe  that  the  ex- 
periment has  succeeded  at  every  place  where 
it  has  been  made.  Already,  in  the  desert  of 
Suez,  a  tank  capable  of  holding  2000  cubic 
feet  of  water  had  been  made,  and  it  is  probable 


that  by  this  time  several  others  have  been 
formed.  By  this  discovery  one  great  imf)edi- 
ment  to  the  fertilizing  of  that  country  will  be 
removed. 


Frequent  Drinking. — Frequent  drinking  af- 
ter the  sun  has  risen  should  be  avoided  :  it 
causes  the  same  sickness,  diooping,  and  thirst 
in  the  animal,  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  may  be  complete- 
ly saturated  with  water  at  night,  and  will  pre- 
serve their  freshness  through  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  though  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
yet,  if  sligiitly  watered  in  the  morning,  how 
different  is  their  appearance !  So  it  is  with 
man.  During  the  whole  of  our  desert  travel- 
ling, on  going  to  rest,  I  always  drank  as  much 
water  as  I  could  possibly  swallow,  and  fre- 
quently until  the  same  hour  on  the  following 
night,  never  ventured  to  put  the  cup  to  my 
lips  ;  yet  I  suffered  less  from  the  heat  and 
thirst  than  my  companions,  who  usually  drank 
during  the  day. — Denham  and  Clapperfon's 
Discoveries  in  Africa. 

British  Sunday  Schools. — The  British  Sun- 
day School  Union  held  its  anniversary  at  Exe- 
ter Hall,  London,  on  the  third  of  May.  It 
was  stated  in  the  report  that  the  number  of 
Sunday  schools  in  London  was  419,  contain- 
ing 4,640  teachers  and  72  699  scholars.  In 
the  rest  of  England,  6,909  schools,  containing 
90,000  teachers  and  856,271  scholars.  In 
Ireland,  2,611  schools,  containing  18,646 
teachers  and  202,153  scholars.  Increase  of 
schools  during  the  year  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, 735.  If  the  term  "  England"  is  intend- 
ed to  include  Scotland,  the  whole  number  of 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
schools  9,939,  teachers  113,286,  scholars 
1,131,023. 

ANiaiAIiCULES. 

Animalcules  have  been  discovered,  whose 
magnitude  is  such,  that  a  million  of  them  does 
not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand;  and 
yet  each  of  these  creatures  is  composed  of 
members  as  curiously  organized  as  those  of 
the  largest  species;  they  have  life  and  sponta- 
neous motion,  and  are  endued  with  sense  and 
instinct.  In  the  liquids  in  which  they  live, 
they  are  observed  to  move  with  astonishing 
speed  and  activity ;  nor  are  their  motions 
blind  and  fortuitous,  but  evidently  governed 
by  choice,  and  directed  to  an  end.  They  use 
food  and  drink,  from  which  they  derive  nutri- 
tion, and  are  therefore  furnished  with  a  diges- 
tive apparatus.  They  have  great  muscular 
power,  and  are  furnished  with  limbs  and  mus- 
cles of  strength  and  flexibility.  They  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  appetites,  and  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  same  passions,  the  gratification  of 
which  is  attended  with  the  same  results  as  in 
our  own  species.  Spallanzani  observes,  that 
certain  animalcules  devour  others  so  vora- 
ciously, that  they  fatten  and  become  indolent 
and  sluggish  by  over-feeding.  After  a  meal 
of  this  kind,  if  they  be  confined  in  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  food,  their 
condition  becomes  reduced  ;  they  regain  their 
spirit  and  activity,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  more  minute  animals,  which 
are  supplied  to  them ;  they  swallow  these 


without  depriving  them  of  life  ;  for,  by  the  aid 
of  a  microscope,  the  one  has  been  observed 
moving  within  the  body  of  the  other.  These 
singular  appearances  are  not  matter  of  idle 
and  curious  observation  :  they  lead  us  to  en- 
quire what  parts  are  necessary  to  produce 
such  results.  Must  we  not  conclude  that 
these  creatures  have  hearts,  arteries,  veins 
muscles,  sinews,  tendons,  nerves,  circulating 
fluids,  and  all  the  concomitant  apparatus  of  a 
living  organized  body?  And  if  so,  how  in- 
conceivably minute  must  those  parts  be!  If 
a  globule  of  their  blood  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  their  whole  bulk  as  a  globule  of  our 
blood  bears  to  our  magnitude,  what  powers  of 
calculation  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
minuteness? — Dr.  Lardner's  Cab.  Cyc. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SCRAPS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  pass- 
port, (from  the  original  paper  in  my  posses- 
sion,) granted  to  the  benevolent  John  Howard 
to  visit  the  prisons  of  Germany.         R.  V. 

"  His  Royal  Majesty,  having  been  pleased 
to  intimate  his  command  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Howard,  an  English  gentleman,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  all  the  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
charity  houses,  and  other  establishments  for 
the  poor,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known, 
and  that  tl)ey  should  be  shown  to  him  inside 
and  outside,  I  communicate  this  order  to  you, 
as  your  lawful  warrant,  by  virtue  of  which  you 
are  without  hesitation  or  demur,  to  show  the 
said  establishments  to  the  said  Mr.  Howard. 

Royal  Seal.      Berlin,  5th  August,  1789. 
Signed  Vox  Mollendorff. 

In  a  copy  of  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  An- 
thony Benezet,  derived  from  the  library  of  a 
gentleman  now  deceased,  the  subjoined  in- 
structive and  affecting  incident  was  found  re- 
lated in  manuscript  connected  by  a  *  with  the 
name  of  John  Reynell,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
above  mentioned  work. 

"  This  John  Reynell  was  at  one  time  al- 
moner to  Joshua  Crosby,  a  Jamaica  merchant, 
who  left  three  hundred'  pounds  to  be  distri- 
buted among  poor  widows  of  Philadelphia. 
After  Crosby's  death,  Anthony  Benezet  was 
applied  to  for  a  list  of  suitable  objects  of  this 
charily,  and  furnished  one  which  was  adopted. 
I  was  at  that  time  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nell, and  it  fell  to  my  lotto  pay  the  moneys  as 
apportioned  among  them.  In  performing  this 
duty,  circumstances  took  place  whioli  made  a 
very  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  One  of 
the  persons  resided  in  Chestnut  street,  and 
kept  a  small  huckster's  shop  ;  it  was  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  enquiry  for  her  she  ap- 
peared, and  asked  what  I  wanted  with  her  ? 
To  this  I  replied,  that  I  had  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  pay  her.  She  burst  into  tears,  and 
with  strong  emotion  said,  that  no  human  being 
owed  her  a  farthing,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  the 
person.  I  said,  not  so,  here  a.re  Jive  pounds, 
for  which  she  was  desired  to  sign  a  receipt, 
which  being  read  explained  to  her  whence  the 
benefaction  came.  The  poor  woman  ex- 
claimed, "  Ok  !  merciful  God,  I  am  reduced  to 
the  last  penny,  all  my  little  affairs  are  sold, 
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and  my  children  are  in  want."  I  retired  has- 
tily. About  thirty  years  after  I  was  saluted 
in  the  street  at  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  a  re- 
spectable looking  man  who  called  me  by  name, 
and  on  my  observing  that  I  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  him,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  you  once  paid  my  mother  five 
pounds,  part  of  a  legacy  to  poor  widows  left  by 
Mr.  Crosby,  and  my  mother  has  often  told  me 
that  that  small  sum  had  enabled  her  to  keep 
her  children  together,  and  to  fit  me  for  the 
sea,  and  now  I  command  that  fine  ship,"  then 
in  view." 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1757. 
Anthony  Benezet  thus  describes  the  com- 
mencement of  that  institution  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  "  The  apartments  in  the  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics  are  ready.  The  price 
per  week  about  seven  and  six  pence.  The 
only  difficulty  we  are  under,  is  the  want  of  a 
suitable  person  to  manage  the  insane  patients, 
for  as  the  number  increases,  poor  old  Robert 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  task." 

SEWEL^S  HISTORY. 

"  The  history  of  the  Rise,  Increase,  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  people  called  Qua- 
kers, intermixed  with  several  remarkable  oc- 
currences, written  originally  in  Low  Dutch, 
and  also  translated  by  himself  into  English. 
By  William  Sewel\. " 

The  last  edition"  of  this  valuable  work  is 
now  nearly  exhausted,  and  its  more  general 
circulation  among  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  being  very  desirable,  it  has 
been  concluded  to  put  an  edition  to  press  as 
soon  as  sufficient  encouragement  can  be  ob- 
tained to  prevent  serious  loss  from  the  under- 
taking. The  present  period  is  one  in  which 
the  attention  of  Friends  is  increasingly 
directed  to  the  early  writings  and  history  of 
the  worthy  founders  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  to  those  doctrines  and  testimonies,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  called  to  hold  up  to  the  world.  There 
are  few  works  better  calculated  to  unfold 
these  views  to  our  younger  members,  than 
SewelTs  History.  Its  style  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple, yet  interesting,  and  it  illustrates,  by  a  de- 
tail of  ihe  labours  and  sufferings  of  our  faith- 
ful predecessors,  the  practical  effects  of  the 
principles  they  held,  and  the  purity  and 
watchfulness  in  conduct  and  conversation 
which  ihcy  were  led  into. 

It  is  designed  to  append  to  the  present 
edition,  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  suficr- 
ings  of  William  Moore  and  .lolin  Philly,  in 
the  inquisition  in  Hungary — and  also  of  the 
sufl'erings  of  Richard  Seller  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  in  consequence  of  his  testimony  against 
fighting. 

Conditions. 
1st.  The  work  will  be  printed  so  as  to  be 
bound  in  one  or  two  volumes,  as  may  bo  de- 
sired. It  will  be  comprised  in  about  750 
pages  large  octavo,  on  fine  paper,  and  with  a 
good  clear  type — to  correspond  in  size  and 
appearance  with  the  edition  of  George  Fox's 
Journal,  recently  published  by  the  meeting 
for  sufl'erings. 


2nd.  The  price  will  be  two  dollars  fifty 
cents  per  copy,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  good 
sheep ;  and  three  dollars  per  copy  in  two  vo- 
lumes, bound  in  the  same  manner,  delivered 
in  Philadelphia. 

3rd.  As  the  object  of  the  publishers  is  to 
promote  an  extensive  circulation  of  the  work, 
those  who  procure  eight  subscribers,  and  be- 
come responsible  for  that  number,  shall 
receive  the  ninth  gratis,  and  in  like  propor- 
tion for  any  larger  number. 

Subscriptions  to  be  forwarded,  before  the 
first  of  9th  month  next,  to 
Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  3rd  and 

Spruce  Sts. 
Uriah  Hunt,  No.  19,  North  3rd  St. 
Philadelphia,  6  mo.  18th,  1832. 

From  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 

John  Woolman. 

Meek,  humble,  sinless  as  a  very  child  ! 

Such  wert  thou,  and  though  unbeheld,  I  seem 
Oft  times  to  gaze  upon  thy  features  mild, 

Thy  grave,  yet  gentle  lip,  and  the  soft  beam 
Of  that  kind  eye,  that  knew  not  how  to  shed 
A  glance  of  aught  save  love,  on  any  human  head. 

Servant  of  Jesus !  Christian  !  not  alone 

In  name  and  creed,  with  practice  differing  wide ; 

Thou  didst  not  in  thy  conduct  fear  to  own 
His  self-denying  precepts  for  thy  guide. 

Stern  only  to  thyself,  all  others  felt 

Thy  strong  rebuke  was  love,  not  meant  to  crush, 
but  melt. 

Thou  who  didst  pour  o'er  all  the  human  kind. 
The  gushing  fervour  of  thy  sympathy  ! 

E'en  the  unreasoning  brute  failed  not  to  find 
A  pleader  for  his  happiness  in  thee. 

Thy  heart  was  moved  for  every  breathing  tiling, 

By  careless  man  exposed  to  needless  suffering. 

But  most  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  slave, 
Stirred  the  deep  fountains  of  thy  pitying  heart, 

And  still  thy  hand  was  stretch'd  to  aid  and  save, 
Until  it  seem'd  that  thou  hadst  taken  a  part 

In  their  existence,  and  couldst  hold  no  more 

A  separate  life  from  them,  as  thou  hadst  done 
before. 

How  the  sweet  pathos  of  thy  eloquence, 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  went  forth. 

Entreating  for  tliem  !  that  this  vile  offence, 
So  unbeseeming  of  our  country's  worth. 

Might  be  removed,  before  the  threatening  cloud, 

Thou  saw'st  o'erhanging  it,  should  burst  in  storm 
and  blood. 

So  may  thy  name  be  reverenced  I  thou  wert  one 
Of  those  whoso  virtues  link  us  to  our  kind, 

By  our  best  sympathies ;  thy  day  is  done, 
But  its  soft  twilight  lingers  still  boliind 

In  thy  pure  memory  ;  and  we  bleSs  thee  yet 

For  tiic  example  fair  tliou  hast  before  us  set. 

GERTRUDE. 


Married,  on  Fifth  day,  the  J24th  of  last  month,  at 
Friends'  meeting,  Bradford,  Chester  count}-,  SniEo.v 
Ballance,  of  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  county,  to 
PiiEBE  Embree,  daughter  of  Merrick  Embree  of  tiiat 
place. 

OBITUARY. 

Died, — on  tlie  IGth  inst.  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  JouN  Paul,  Jr.  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  M.  Paul,  of  this  city. 

His  gentle  and  unassuming  manners,  the  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  his  innocent  and  circumspect  de- 
port:ncnt,  gained  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
thoke  who  bad  tlic  pleasure  of  liia  acquaintance. 


Being  favoured  with  the  tendering  visitations  of  divine 
grace,  he  was  strengthened  to  yield  in  child-like  sim- 
plicity to  the  manifestations  of  duty,  to  take  up  the 
cross,  deny  himself,  and  openly  acknowledge  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  before  men,  both  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation. 

Some  time  before  he  was  attacked  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  believed  it  right  to  make  a  change  in  his  dress 
and  language ;  and  to  conform  to  that  simplicity  and 
plainness  which  the  testimonies  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety call  for  ;  and  while  assuming  the  exterior  garb 
of  a  Friend,  he  was  concerned  by  watchfulness  over 
his  words  and  actions,  to  walk  worthy  of  the  profes- 
sion which  he  thus  publicly  made.  When  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  the  blessed  effects  of  this  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  visitation,  were  strikingly  apparent. 
His  mind  was  clothed  with  the  purity  and  sweetness 
of  a  little  child,  and  during  a  long  and  suffering  illness, 
not  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  escaped  him.  He  pa- 
tiently endured  all  that  his  heavenly  Father  saw  meet 
to  dispense,  and  in  looking  toward  the  solemn  close, 
through  the  mercy  of  his  gracious  Redeemer,  was 
enabled  to  say  that  his  mind  was  calm  and  comforta- 
ble. He  several  times  spoke  of  the  awfulness  of  death, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet  it,  while 
health  and  strength  were  vouchsafed.  His  early  re- 
moval loudly  addresses  those  in  the  morning  of  life, 
with  the  solemn  language,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in 
an  hour  that  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 
The  race  may  be  as  short  to  us,  as  it  was  to  him ;  and 
it  is  only  by  following  his  example,  in  humbly  obey, 
ing  the  secret  convictions  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
our  hearts;  and  bearing  the  yoke  and  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  that  crown 
of  righteousness  in  the  world  to  come,  of  which  we 
have  to  believe  he  is  now  made  a  joyful  and  happy 
partaker. 

 ,  at  Lynn,  Mass.  on  the  10th  inst.  of  consump- 
tion, Mary  Bassett,  daughter  of  Isaac  Bassett,  in  the 
24th  year  of  her  age. 

During  a  tedious  illness  of  several  months'  duration, 
she  was  favoured  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  quiet- 
ness and  composure  of  mind,  which  seemed,  in  great 
measure,  abstracted  from  things  of  time  and  sense,  and 
centred  on  the  unfailing  source  of  heavenly  consola- 
tion. 

In  the  early  stages  of  her  disease,  it  is  believed, 
that  she  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  preparations  for  her  final  change; 
and  that  she  was  mercifully  enabled  to  attain  to  a 
state  of  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  to 
experience  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  the  merits 
of  her  dear  Redeemer.  She  frequently  expressed  her 
willingnci-s  to  go,  in  the  Lord's  time;  and,  a  few  days 
before  her  decease,  she  said,  she  longed  for  the  time 
of  her  release  to  come.  She  was  favoured  with  the 
full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and, 
having  affectionately  taken  leave  of  her  relatives  and 
friends,  she  quietly  and  peacefully  departed,  as  one 
prepared  for  the  mansions  of  endless  bliss. 

 ,  on  the  15th  inst.  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age, 

Abigail  H.  wife  of  Joii.v  H.  Warder,  of  this  city. 

Her  health  liad  been  in  a  declining  state  for  several 
years,  during  which  it  became  lier  increasing  care 
and  concern,  when  strength  admitted,  to  attend  rcli- 
gious  meetings,  and  these  often  proved  to  her  mind 
seasons  of  conilort  and  rcfresliment. 

For  some  months  before  her  decease,  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  chamber,  and  it  was  her  lot  to  endure 
much  pain  and  suffering.  In  these  times  of  trial, 
faith  and  patience  were  frequently  at  a  low  ebb,  yet 
she  was  mercifully  enabled  to  look  to  her  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  for  support  and  strength,  and  to  cleave 
to  him  ns  her  only  hope  of  acceptance.  She  was  sen- 
sible of  her  approaching  end,  and  was  favoured  to 
meet  the  messenger  of  death,  with  calmness  and  re- 
signation. 

On  this  occasion  we  sorrow  not  as  those  without 
hope,  believing  that  these  light  afHiclions,  which  were 
but  as  for  a  moment,  did  work  for  her  a  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.  aged 

eighty -one  years, Lkonard  Snowden,  long  a  much  re- 
spected resident  of  this  city,  and  a  highly  valued  elder 
in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 

WITH  respect  to  CHRISTIAN  DoCTRINE, 
DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  PuBLIC  PhEACHING. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Thomas 
Story,  at  Grace -Church  street,  London,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1737. 

(Coiiiinued  from  page  287.) 

"  The  Scripture  (saith  the  apostle,  Gal.  iii. 
22.)  hath  concluded  all  under  sin."  Was  it 
that  mankind  should  be  settled  in  sin  for  life 
in  this  world,  as  fools  have  taught  ?  No,  by 
no  means !  He  speaketh  more  excellent 
things.  Gal.  iii.  22,  "That  the  promise  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe  :"  so  that  it  is  only  declaratory  of 
the  state  of  the  natural  man  until  he  believe 
in  Christ.  How  then  must  mankind  believe 
in  Christ?  According  to  the  promise,  I  will 
give  thee  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  all  man- 
kind might  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  the 
light  of  the  world,  according  to  this  promise, 
and  come  unto  the  Father  by  him  who  is  light, 
and  be  saved  from  darkness,  and  from  him 
who  hath  power  in  the  darkness,  which  is  the 
devil.  Christ  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God,  and,  as  such,  is  God  :  his  wisdom  and 
power  is  one,  and  is  himself.  He  is  that  wis- 
dom and  power;  and  the  same  is  the  Word  : 
God  is  one.  The  human  mind  is  not  God, 
nor  is  the  human  body ;  the  human  mind  and 
body  are  effects  of  that  divine  wisdom  and 
power.  The  cause  is  before  the  effects ;  they 
are  subsequent :  yet  because  the  humanity  is 
taken  unto  the  divine  nature,  absorbed  there- 
in, and  inseparably  united  therewith,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  that  holy  and  divine  man,  is 
called  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  of 
the  super-excellency  and  pre-eminence  of  the 
divine  nature,  with  which  the  human  is  an- 
nexed inseparably  for  ever :  so  that  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  the  Father,  in  this  huma- 
nity and  union,  are  one  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  under  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  let  all  the  world 
look  unto  the  Father  by  him  for  salvation  ;  for 
there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven, 
or  ever  shall  be,  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  by 
which  mankind  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be 
saved.  "  He  had  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood  ; 
his  name  is  called  '  Tlie  Word  of  God.'" 
And  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  whenever,  or  in 
whomsoever  the  Father  nameth  this  wonder- 
ful, powerful  name,  then  shall  every  knee 
bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  unto  him,  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  either  in  a  day  of  visita- 
tion in  mercy  to  life  eternal,  or  in  condemna- 
tion unto  punishment. 

Now  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  a  real 
human  body,  subject  unto  death,  as  ours  are, 
he  was  crucified  therein,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  declaratory  of  the  love  and  mer- 
cy of  the  Father  to  mankind  universally,  who 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  satisfy  a 
vindictive  justice,  as  that  which  is  of  man, 
which  exacteth  the  utmost  farthing,  or  else  no 
satisfaction  or  forgiveness ;  but  in  the  will  of 
the  Father,  who  sent  him  in  love,  to  declare 
his  love,  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  unto  all  mankind,  upon  condition  of 
faith  in  this  messenger,  and  repentance  from 


dead  works  :  "  T  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice."   Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7.  Hosea  vi.6. 

But  though  the  human  mind  of  Christ  was 
separated  from  his  body  upon  the  cross,  and 
so  remained  for  a  time,  which  is  the  common 
death  ;  yet  the  word  and  mind  were  never 
separated  from  the  time  of  their  first  union, 
nor  ever  can  be,  for  then  the  whole  Christ 
must  have  been  dissolved,  and  ceased ;  and 
the  same  Word,  in  the  same  human  mind,  re- 
sumed the  same  human  body ;  as  saith  the 
Lord  Jesus,  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  1  have  power 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again.  This  commandment  I  have  received 
of  my  Father."    John  x.  18. 

And  as  the  separation  of  the  mind  and  body 
is  the  natural  death,  even  so  is  the  separation 
between  the  soul  [of  man]  and  the  divine  life 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  death  of  the  soul,  by 
which  she  becomes  totally  corrupted,  though 
not  mortal  in  the  manner  that  the  body  is, 
but  [the  soul]  remaineth  in  this  death,  and 
yet  liveth  a  sensual  life  in  this  corruption, 
until  this  corruptible  put  on  iiicorruption,  and 
this  mortal  put  on  immortality ;  until  the 
breath  of  life  from  God,  in  infinite  mercy,  re- 
turn unto  her,  and  restore  her  unto  life, 
through  faith  in  his  Almighty  word  :  for  in 
him  still  is  life,  and  that  life  is  the  light  of 
men  ;  as  it  is  also  written,  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest ;  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light."  Ephes.  v.  14.  By  this  it 
appears,  that  though  this  light  is  in  all  man- 
kind, as  a  saving  gift  from  God  in  the  nature 
of  it,  yet  we  are  not  sensible  of  it,  as  such, 
until  we  are  quickened,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  powerful  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  accord- 
ing to  that  saying,  "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 
John.  V.  25. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Son  of  God 
yielded  up  his  life  upon  the  cross,  and  was 
dead,  before  his  blood  was  shed  ;  (John  x.  18. 
Isaiah  liii.  10.  12.)  ere  the  spear,  in  the  hand 
of  the  soldier,  made  that  large  incision  in  his 
holy  side,  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  a 
man's  whole  hand,  piercing  him  to  the  heart, 
whence  issued  botii  blood  and  water ;  as  an 
infallible  proof  that  he  was  really  dead,  and 
of  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  power,  which, 
under  that  natural  impossibility,  raised  him- 
self from  the  dead. 

But  before  he  departed,  and  as  he  was  upon 
the  cross  between  the  two  thieves,  he  said  to 
the  believing  and  penitent  one:  "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise;"  from 
which  we  may  receive  great  instruction. 

First,  that  at  what  time  soever  man  believ- 
eth  in  the  Son  of  God,  confesses  his  sins 
before  him,  and  repents,  he  shall  have  mercy 
and' forgiveness ;  and,  if  not  in  a  dying  hour, 
if  he  perseveres  in  faith  and  obedience,  shall 
have  a  place  of  rest  and  divine  pleasure  with 
the  Lord  for  ever.  And  seeing  that  Christ 
was  that  same  day  in  paradise,  and  the  thief 
'  there  with  him ;  when  the  body  of  Christ  lay 
in  the  sepulchre  till  the  third  day  after,  and 
the  body  of  the  thief  was  broken  upon  the 
cross,  after  the  manner  of  criminals  in  that 
part  of  the  world  in  those  days — what  was 


that  me  in  Christ,  and  that  thou  in  the  thief, 
which  were  in  paradise  that  same  day  they 
were  crucified?  It  could  not  be  in  the  bo- 
dies, and  it  is  impossible  that  saying  could 
fail :  we  may  therefore  learn  thereliy — 

Secondly,  that  the  union  of  the  godhead 
and  manhood  of  Christ,  was  not  dissolved  or 
separated,  by  the  death  of  his  body,  but  re- 
mained perfect  notwithstanding. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  constitute  one  Christ  and 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  remained  to  be  that 
Saviour,  after  the  death  of  his  body,  and 
whilst  it  remained  in  that  state,  as  well  as 
before,  and  since  ;  and  so  will  remain  to  all 
eternity. 

Thirdly,  that  though  the  body  of  the  thief 
was  dead,  yet  the  mind  was  at  the  same  time 
with  Christ  in  a  state  of  salvation,  divine 
pleasure,  and  glory  ;  and  so  he  will  remain 
for  ever.  According  to  that  saying  of  the 
Lord:  "I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life: 
(John  xi.  25.)  He  that  believeth  in  me-, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die."  From  hence  we  may  clearly  in- 
fer, that  though  the  natural  man  be  ignorant 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  dead  to  all  sense  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
yet  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  life  eternal,  he  shall  be 
raised  in  this  world,  into  the  sense  and  enjoy- 
ment of  that  life,  be  united  with  it,  and  con- 
tinuing to  believe  therein,  shall  never  die  with 
respect  to  that  life  ;  he  shall  not  be  separated 
from  it  any  more,  but  shall  live  with  God  and 
the  Lamb  therein  for  ever,  though  his  body 
shall  die  :  for  this  saying  of  Christ  cannot  be 
understood  to  relate  to  the  temporal  life  or 
death  of  the  body. 

The  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  life, 
by  Christ  who  is  that  life,  thereby  established, 
is  further  illustrated  by  what  Christ  said  to 
the  thief  upon  the  cross  as  above ;  and  that 
the  minds  of  men  are  united  unto  Christ,  by 
the  invisible  work  of  regeneration,  and  by 
him  unto  the  Father,  as  mediator  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  of  light  and  life,  and 
die  no  more  for  ever,  though  the  earthly 
houses  and  tabernacles,  their  bodies,  be  dis- 
solved and  be  no  more. 

Conformity  to  the  vain  fashions  of  the  iccrld, 
unbecoming  the  Christian. 
A  letter  has  been  handed  to  us  by  a  subscri- 
ber, addresed  to  him  by  a  worthy  member  of 
our  religious  Society  residing  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

Salem.  6mo.  Uth,  1832. 
"  A  religious  paper  (Christian  Watchman) 
has  recently  been  presented  to  me,  on  the 
first  page  of  which  there  is  an  interesting  let- 
ter from  A.  Judson,  missionary  in  India,  ad- 
dressed to  Christian  females  in  this  country, 
in  relation  to  fashionable  dress;  the  subject  is 
presented  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  light; 
it  appears  to  be  written  under  the  influence  of 
feelings  calculated  to  convince  such  who  may 
have  too  much  indulged  in  a  fondness  to  fol- 
low the  vain  customs  of  the  world  in  this  re- 
spect.   He  appeals  in  a  feeling  and  affection- 
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ate  manner,  and  shows  the  great  inconsistency 
there  is  in  such  a  propensity,  with  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  of 
his  holy  Apostles,  and  how  manifestly  injuri- 
ous it  must  be  to  their  best  interest  to  in- 
dulge in  so  vain  a  pursuit.  He  appears  to 
feel  the  subject  to  be  very  important  to  the 
well-being  of  Christian  society,  and  his  views 
and  feelings  are  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  testimonies  that  have  always  been  main- 
tained, and  remain  to  be  so  by  all  the  con- 
sistent part  of  our  own  Society,  I  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  it  may  be  very  safely  and 
I  hope  usefully  presented  to  the  readers  of 
'  The  Friend.'  Should  the  editor  of  that  valua- 
ble journal  concur  in  this  belief,  I  have 
cherished  a  hope  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit  by  some  who  have  too  much 
indulged  in  this  vain  propensity." 

With  cheerfulness  we  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  writer,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ob- 
ject which  he  appears  to  have  in  view  re- 
quires. The  whole  of  A.  Judson's  letter  to 
which  reference  is  made,  is  interesting ;  but 
its  length  induces  us  to  curtail  it  of  those  parts 
which  may  be  spared  without  materially  im- 
pairing the  force  of  the  remainder.  The  sub- 
ject, as  we  apprehend,  is  of  deep  importance 
to  the  Christian  community.  Plainness  of 
dress  has  been  considered  among  the  peculi- 
arities of  Quakerism,  and  in  some  sense  per- 
haps properly  so  ;  but  if  the  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  is  to  decide,  the  obligation  rests 
alike  upon  all  Christian  professors.  "  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world."  "  Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men."  "  I  will  also, 
that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
parel, with  shame-facedness,  and  sobriety  ;  not 
with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  cost- 
ly array."  So  prevalent  indeed  is  extrava- 
gance and  fantastic  display  in  the  decoration 
of  the  person,  in  the  present  day,  that  the 
words  of  the  venerable  and  pious  Bishop  Hall 
in  his  "  Contemplations,"  written  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  are  as  applicable  now  as 
then — "  Alas  !  into  what  a  licentious  variety 
of  strange  disguises  are  we  fallen  !  The  glo- 
ry of  attire  is  sought  in  novelty,  in  missha- 
penness,  in  monstrousness:  there  is  much  la- 
titude, much  liberty,  in  the  use  of  these  indiffe- 
rent things  ;  but,  because  we  are  free,  we 
may  not  run  wild,  and  never  think  we  have 
scope  enough,  unless  wc  outrun  modesty." 

To  the  Female  Members  of  Christian  Churches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
"  Dear  Sisters  in  Christ, — Excuse  my 
publicly  addressing  you.  The  necessity  of 
the  case  is  my  only  apology.  Whether  you 
will  consider  it  a  sufHcicnt  apology  for  the 
sentiments  of  this  letter,  unfashionable,  I  con- 
fess, and  perhaps  unpalatable,  I  know  not. 
We  are  sometimes  obliged  to  encounter  the 
hazard  of  oH'cnding  those,  whom  of  all  others 
wc  desire  to  please.    Let  me  throw  myself  at 


"  In  raising  up  a  church  of  Christ  in  this 
heathen  land,  and  in  labouring  to  elevate  the 
minds  of  the  female  converts  to  the  standard 
of  the  gospel,  we  have  always  found  one  chief 
obstacle  in  that  principle  of  vanity,  that  love 
of  dress  and  display  (I  beg  you  will  bear  with 
me),  which  has  in  every  age  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, been  a  ruling  passion  of  the  fair  sex,  as 
the  love  of  riches,  power  and  fame,  has  cha- 
racterized the  other. 

[Here  we  omit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  letter  in 
which  the  writer  enters  into  a  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter  among  the  native  converts, 
on  the  score  of  their  habitual  attachment  to  a  profu- 
sion of  ornaments  in  their  dress,  and  also  of  the  seri- 
ous impediments  to  the  work  of  reformation  in  this 
respect,  arLsing  from  the  vs  ant  of  a  more  consistent 
example  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  females  associated 
with  him  in  the  mission.  After  which  he  thus  con- 
tinues.] 

"  Dear  Sisters, — Having  finished  my  tale, 
and  therein  exhibited  the  necessity  under 
which  I  lay  of  addressing  you,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  few  topics  to  your  candid  and 
prayerful  consideration. 

"1.  Let  me  appeal  to  conscience,  and  in- 
quire, what  is  the  real  motive  for  wearing 
ornamental  and  costly  apparel  ?  Is  it  not  the 
desire  of  setting  off  one's  person  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  of  exciting  the  love  and  admi 
ration  of  others  ?  Is  not  such  dress  calculated 
to  gratify  self-love,  to  cherish  the  sentiments 
of  vanity  and  pride  1  And  is  it  not  the  nature 
of  those  sentiments  to  acquire  strength  from 
indulgence?  Do  such  motives  and  senti- 
ments comport  with  the  meek,  humble,  self- 
denying  religion  of  Jesus  Christ?  I  would 
here  respectfully  suggest,  that  these  questions 
will  not  be  answered  so  faithfully  in  the 
midst  of  company,  as  when  quite  alone  kneel- 
ing before  God. 

"  2.  Consi^ler  the  words  of  the  apostle 
quoted  above,  from  1  Tim.  ii.  9 : — '  I  will 
also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
apparel,  with  sharnefacedness,  and  sobriety, 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array.^  I  do  not  quote  a  similar  com- 
mand recorded  in  1  Peter,  iii.  3,  because  the 
verbal  construction  is  not  quite  so  definite, 
though  the  import  of  the  two  passages  is  the 
same.  But  cannot  the  force  of  these  passages 
be  evaded?  Yes,  and  nearly  every  command 
in  Scripture  can  be  evaded,  and  every  doctri- 
nal assertion  perverted,  plausibly  and  hand- 
somely, if  we  set  about  it  in  good  earnest. 
But,  preserving  the  posture  above  alluded  to, 
with  the  inspired  volume  spread  open  at  the 
passage  in  (juestion,  ask  your  hearts  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity,  whether  the  mean- 
ing is  not  just  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day. 
Shall  we  then  bow  to  the  authority  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  or  shall  wc  not  ?  From  that 
authority,  shall  we  appeal  to  the  prevailing 
usages  and  fashions  of  the  age  ?  If  so,  please 
to  recall  the  missionaries  you  have  sent  to 
once  on  your  mercy,  dear  sisters,  allied  by  na- 1  the  heathen  ;  for  the  heathen  can  vindicate  all 
tional  consanguinity,  professors  of  the  same  j  their  superstitions  on  the  same  ground, 
holy  religion,  fellow  pilgrims  to  the  same  "3.  In  the  posture  you  have  assumed,  look 
happy  world.  Pleading  these  endearing  ties,  j  up  and  behold  the  eye  of  your  benignant  Sa- 
Ict  me  beg  you  to  regard  me  as  a  brother,  and  j  viour  ever  gazing  upon  you,  with  the  tenderest 
to  listen  with  candour  and  forbearance  to  my  love, — upon  you,  his  daughters,  his  spouse, 
honest  tale.  [wishing  above  all  things,  that  you  would  yield 


your  hearts  entirely  to  him,  and  become  holy 
as  he  is  holy,  rejoicing  when  he  sees  one  and 
another  accepting  his  pressing  invitation,  and 
entering  the  more  perfect  way  ;  for,  on  that 
account,  he  will  be  able  to  draw  such  precious 
souls  into  a  nearer  union  with  himself,  and 
place  them  at  last  in  the  higher  spheres, 
where  they  will  receive  and  reflect  more  co- 
pious communications  of  light,  from  the  great 
fountain  of  light,  the  uncreated  Sun. 

"  4.  Anticipate  the  happy  moment,  hasten- 
ing on  all  the  wings  of  time,  when  your  joyful 
spirits  will  be  welcomed  into  the  assembly  of 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  You  ap- 
pear  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah ; — the 
approving  smile  of  Jesus  fixes  your  everlasting 
happy  destiny ;  and  you  are  plunging  into 
'  the  sea  of  life  and  love  unknown  ;  without 
a  bottom  or  a  shore.'  Stop  a  moment ; — 
look  back  on  yonder  dark  and  miserable 
world  that  you  have  left ;  fix  your  eye  on  the 
meagre,  vain,  contemptible  articles  of  orna- 
mental dress,  which  you  once  hesitated  to  give 
up  for  Christ,  the  King  of  glory  ;  and  on  that 
glance,  decide  the  question  instantly  and  for 
ever. 

"  Surely  you  can  hold  out  no  longer.  You 
cannot  rise  from  your  knees  in  your  present 
attire.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  see  you  taking 
off  your  necklaces  and  ear-rings,  tearing 
away  your  ribbons  and  ruffles,  and  superflui- 
ties of  head-dress  ;  and  I  hear  you  exclaim, 
what  shall  we  do  next?  An  important  ques- 
tion deserving  serious  consideration.  The 
ornaments  you  are  removing,  though  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless  in  their  present  state, 
can  be  so  disposed  of,  as  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  relieve  the  sick,  enlighten 
the  dark-minded,  disseminate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, spread  the  glorious  gospel  throughout 
the  world.  Little  do  the  inhabitants  of  a  free 
Christian  country  know  of  the  want  and  dis- 
tress endured  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth. — Still  less  idea  can  they 
form  of  the  awful  darkness  which  rests  upon 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  regard  to 
spiritual  things.  During  the  years  that  you 
have  been  wearing  these  useless  ornaments, 
how  many  poor  creatures  have  been  pining 
in  want ! — How  many  have  languished  and 
groaned  on  beds  of  abject  wretchedness ! 
How  many  children  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
blackest  ignorance,  hardened  in  all  manner  of 
iniquity !  How  many  immortal  souls  have 
gone  down  to  hell,  with  a  lie  in  their  right 
hand,  having  never  heard  of  the  true  God  and 
the  only  Saviour! — Some  of  these  miseries 
might  have  been  mitigated  ;  some  poor  wretch 
have  felt  his  pain  relieved ;  some  widow's 
heart  been  made  to  sing  for  joy  ;  some  help- 
less orphan  have  been  rescued  from  hardened 
depravity,  and  trained  up  for  a  happy  life  here 
and  hereafter.  Some,  yea  many,  precious 
souls  might  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
quenchless  fires  of  hell,  where  now  they  must 
lie  and  suffer  to  all  eternity,  had  you  not  been 
afraid  of  being  thought  unfashionable,  and 
not  "  like  other  folks  !"  had  you  not  preferred 
adorning  your  persons,  and  cherishing  the 
sweet  seductive  feelings  of  vanity  atid  pride  ! 

"O  Christian  sisters,  believers  in  God,  in 
Christ,  in  an  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal 
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hell !  and  can  you  hesitate  and  ask  what  you 
shall  do?  Bedew  those  ornaments  with  the 
tears  of  contrition ;  consecrate  them  to  the 
cause  of  charity  ; — hang  them  on  the  cross  of 
your  dying  Lord.  Delay  not  an  instant. 
Hasten  with  all  your  might,  if  not  to  make 
reparation  for  the  past,  at  least  to  prevent  a 
continuance  of  the  evil  in  future.  And  be 
not  content  with  individual  exertion.  Re- 
member that  union  is  strength.  Take  an 
example  from  the  Temperance  Societies, 
which  are  rising  in  their  might,  and  rescuing 
a  nation  from  the  brink  of  destruction. 

"  Unite,  Christian  sisters,  of  all  denomina- 
tions^ and  make  an  effort  to  rescue  the  Church 
of  God  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  an  ene- 
my, which  is  devouring  her  very  vitals.  As 
a  counterpart  to  the  societies  just  mentioned, 
may  I  respectfully  suggest  that  Plain  Dress 
Societies  be  formed  in  every  city  and  village 
throughout  the  land,  recognizing  two  funda- 
mental principles, — the  one  based  on  1  Tim. 
ii.  9, — all  ornaments  and  costly  dress  to  be 
disused;  the  other  on  the  law  of  general  be- 
nevolence,— the  avails  of  such  articles,  and 
the  savings  resulting  from  the  plain  dress 
system,  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity. 
Some  general  rules  in  regard  to  dress,  and 
some  general  objects  of  charity,  may  be  easily 
ascertained  and  settled.  Minor  points  must, 
of  course,  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each 
individual, — Yet  free  discussion  will  throw 
light  on  many  points  at  first  obscure.  Be 
not  deterred  by  the  suggestion,  that  in  such 
discussions  you  are  conversant  about  small 
things.  Great  things  depend  on  small ;  and 
in  that  case,  things  which  appear  small  to 
short-sighted  man,  are  great  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Many  there  are,  who  praise  the  princi- 
ple of  self-denial  in  general,  and  condemn  it 
in  all  its  particular  applications,  as  too 
minute,  scrupulous  and  severe.  Satan  is  well 
aware  that  if  he  can  secure  the  minute  units, 
the  sum  total  will  be  his  own.  Think  not 
any  thing  small,  which  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  upon  the 
destinies  of  eternity.  How  easy  to  conceive, 
from  many  known  events,  that  the  single  fact 
of  a  lady's  divesting  herself  of  a  necklace, 
for  Christ's  sake,  may  involve  consequences 
which  shall  be  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  future  generations,  to  the 
end  of  time  ;  yea,  stretch  away  into  a  bound- 
less eternity,  and  be  a  subject  of  praise, 
millions  of  ages,  after  this  world  and  all  its 
ornaments  are  burnt  up. 

"  Beware  of  another  suggestion  made  by 
weak  and  erring  souls,  who  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  more  danger  of  being  proud  of  plain 
dress  and  other  modes  of  self-denial,  than  of 
fashionable  attire  and  self-indulgence.  Be 
not  ensnared  by  this  last,  most  finished,  most 
insidious  device  of  the  great  enemy.  Rather 
believe  that  he  who  enables  you  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  is  able  to  keep  you  from  being 
proud  of  it.  Believe  that  he  will  kindly  per- 
mit such  occasions  of  mortification  and  shame, 
as  will  preserve  you  from  the  evil  threatened. 
The  severest  part  of  self-denial  consists  in 
encountering  the  disapprobation,  the  envy,  the 
hatred  of  one^s  dearest  friends.  All  who  en- 
ter the  strait  and  narrow  path  in  good  earnest. 


soon  find  themselves  in  a  climate  extremely 
uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  pride.  i 

"  The  gay  and  fashionable  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  the  last  to  engage  in  this  holy  under- 
taking. But  let  none  be  discouraged  on  that  : 
account.  Christ  has  seldom  honoured  the 
leaders  of  worldly  fashion,  by  appointing 
them  leaders  in  his  cause.  Fix  it  in  your 
hearts,  that  in  this  warfare,  the  Lord  Jesus  i 
Christ  expects  every  woman  to  do  her  duty  !  ; 
There  is  probably  not  one  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,  but  would,  on  strict  examina- 
tion, find  some  article  which  might  be 
dispensed  with,  for  purposes  of  charity,  and 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  compliance 
with  the  apostolic  command. — Wait  not,  ; 
therefore,  for  the  fashionable  to  set  an  exam- 
ple ;  wait  not  for  one  another  ;  listen  not  to 
the  news  from  the  next  town ;  but  let  every 
individual  go  forward,  regardless  of  reproach, 
fearless  of  consequences.  The  eye  of  Christ 
is  upon  you.  Death  is  hastening  to  strip 
you  of  your  ornaments,  and  to  turn  your  fair 
forms  into  corruption  and  dust.  Many  of 
those  for  whom  this  letter  is  designed,  will  be 
laid  in  the  grave  before  it  can  ever  reach 
their  eyes.  We  shall  all  soon  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  be  tried  for 
our  conduct,  and  to  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body.  When  placed  before  that  awful 
bar,  in  the  presence  of  that  being,  whose  eyes 
are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  whose  irrevocable 
fiat  will  fix  you  for  ever  in  heaven  or  in  hell, 
and  mete  out  the  measure  of  your  everlasting 
pleasures  and  pains,  what  course  will  you 
wish  you  had  taken  ?  Will  you  then  wish, 
that  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  you  had 
adorned  your  mortal  bodies  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  costly  attire,  cherishing 
self-love,  vanity  and  pride  ?  Or  will  you  wish 
that  you  had  chosen  a  life  of  self-denial,  re- 
nounced the  .world,  taken  up  the  cross  daily 
and  followed  him  ?  And  as  you  will  then 
wish  you  had  done,  do  now. 

Dear  Sisters,  your  affectionate  brother  in 
Christ,  A.  Judson. 

Maulmien,  Oct.  1831. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
our  late  yearly  meeting,  with  the  minute  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  London 
thereto  annexed,  is  beheved  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  Friends  generally  in  this  country, 
to  have  a  place  in  "  The  Friend." 

"  At  a  yearly  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, 
by  adjournments,  from  the  16th  of  the  4th 
month  to  the  20th  of  the  same  inclusive,  1832, 

"  A  copy  of  a  minute  of  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Friends  held  in  London,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  18th  of  the  6th  month  to  the  27th  of 
the  same  inclusive,  1831,  recognising  this 
yearly  meeting,  as  the  only  body  within  our 
limits,  in  connexion  and  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  itself,  &c.  was  read,  directed  to  be 
transcribed  on  our  minutes,  and  appended  to 
the  general  epistle  from  that  meeting,  to  be 
printed  for  circulation  amongst  our  members 
— being  as  follows. — 

Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

William  Evans, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


"  At  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  18th  of 
the  5th  month  to  the  27th  of  the  same  inclu- 
sive, 1831, 

"  This  meeting  hereby  declares  that  it  ac- 
knowledges as  in  connexion  and  in  Christian 
fellowship,  with  itself,  that  body  of  persons  in 
and  on  behalf  of  which  Samuel  Bettle  acted 
as  clerk  in  its  yearly  meeting,  designated  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  from  which  yearly  meeting 
held  at  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from 
ihe  19th  of  the  4th  month  to  the  24th  of  the 
same  inclusive,  1830,  this  meeting  has  now 
received  and  read  an  epistle  signed  by  the 
said  Samuel  Bettle,  and  that  it  acknowledges 
the  said  body  as  holding  and  maintaining  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  they  have  been  uniformly  held  and 
maintained  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
(commonly  called  Quakers,)  in  this  country 
frorn  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  And  this 
meeting  hereby  further  declares  that  it  does 
not  recognise  as  in  connexion  with  itself,  as  a 
Christian  community  under  the  religious  de- 
nomination of  Friends  or  Quakers,  any  meet- 
ing, association,  institution,  committee,  or 
body  of  persons  within  the  district  of  the  year- 
ly meeting  above  described,  other  than  the 
said  yearly  meeting,  and  those  meetings,  asso- 
ciations, institutions,  and  committees,  or 
bodies  of  persons,  which  the  said  yearly  meet- 
ing acknowledges  as  associated  with  or  subor- 
dinate to  it. 

"  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of 
the  said  meeting,  by 

JOSIAH  FORSTEH, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year." 


THE  TRinSSH. 

SIXTH  MONTH,  23,  1832. 


We  have  not  hitherto  been  forward  to  load 
our  columns  with  alarming  accounts  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  being  averse  to  the 
too  general  disposition  to  undue  or  premature 
excitement  in  such  cases,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  information  we  have  thought  proper  to 
give  on  the  subject,  have  aimed  at  a  brief  ex- 
hibition only  of  well  authenticated  facts.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  awful  visitant  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  our  own  borders, 
at  Quebec,  Montreal,  &c.  being  now  render- 
ed certain,  or  if  not  the  real  Asiatic  cholera, 
at  least  of  a  disease  not  much  less  malignant, 
and  similar  in  character;  it  will  of  course  be 
expected  by  our  readers,  those  in  remote  si- 
tuations especially,  that  we  pay  some  regard 
to  their  solicitude  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  subjoined  paragraphs  are  copied 
from  Foulson's  Daily  Advertiser  of  June  18. 
THE  CHOLERA. 

The  Quebec  Mercury  of  Saturday,  the  9th,  fur- 
nishes the  following  extract : 

"Cholera. — It  is  our  painful  duty  to  apprize  the 
public  that  this  disorder  has  actually  appeared  in 
this  city.  Since  yesterday  rooming,  eight  cases 
have  occurred,  which,  by  eleven  of  the  faculty,  are 
declared  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of  spasmodic  oho- 
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lera.  Three  deaths  had  occurred  previous  to  noon 
this  day,  and  there  were  two  others  despaired  of. 
This  disease  first  appeared  in  a  boarding  house  in 
Cham  plain  street,  kept  by  a  person  named  Roach. 
The  patients  were  emigrants,  and  are  said  to  be  some 
of  those  who  were  re-landed  on  Thursday  evening 
from  the  steamboat  Voyageur.  One  Canadian  has 
been  attacked  with  the  disorder;  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  board  a  ship;  and  a  woman  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  it  at  Cape  Blanc.  Every  precaution 
which  the  circumstance  calls  for  has  been  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  cholera  hospital  will  be 
established  in  the  Lower  Town,  authority  having 
been  given  to  engage  a  suitable  building  in  an  airy 
situation  for  that  purpose.  Much  alarm  prevails, 
particularly  amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
greatest  activity  is  displayed  by  the  medical  gentle- 
men, wlio,  with  their  usual  humanity,  render  the 
most  prompt  assistance. 

Three  o'clock. — We  have  just  heard,  from  un- 
doubted authority,  that  fifteen  cases  of  cholera  have 
appeared  since  yesterday  morning,  and  that  seven 
have  terminated  fatally. 

"You  will  notice,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  "that  this  has  no  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Health,  but  is  a  paragraph  pro- 
ceeding from  the  editor,  and  founded,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  various  rumours  which  are  always  in  circulation 
in  times  of  agitation  and  alarm. 

"Our  Board  of  Health  meet  to-day  at  3  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  keep  this  back  so  as  to  give  you  their 
bulletin,  or  their  opinion  of  these  cases." 

Three  o'clock,  P.  M. — "The  Board  have  not  yet 
closed  their  sittings,  nor  any  report  issued.  The 
symptoms  here,  ho  wever,  approach  very  nearly  to 
those  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  but  whether  they  origi- 
nated from  the  crowded  state  of  the  passenfers  in 
the  Voyageur,  or  have  been  caused  by  our  late 
changeable  weather,  remains  yet  to  be  seen." 

The  influx  of  emigrants  into  the  Canadas,  the  pre- 
sent season,  is  enormously  great,  and  altogether  be- 
yond precedent  in  any  former  year. 

Quebec,  June  9th. — Total  number  of  emigrants 
arrived  from  the  2d  June  to  the  present  date,  both 
days  inclusive — 

Males  4,039,  females  3,559,  under  14  years  of  age, 
3,001. 

Total  to  date,  .    .       .  10,599 

Previously  reported,      .       .  15,101 

Total,   ^25,700 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Montreal — "  The  cholera 
in  Montreal  is  confirmed — seventeen  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  Quebec,  and  eight  deaths." 

A  postscript  on  the  back  of  the  letter  says — 
"lllh,  half  past  one. —  Six  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Montreal  are  just  reported  by  Dr.  Robertson." 

New  York,  June  16. 

The  intelligence  from  Montreal,  received  yesterday, 
says  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  was  but  too  true. 
The  Asiatic  scourge  has  in  very  truth,  entered  tlie 
heart  of  the  western  continent,  and  the  destroying 
angel  is  stretching  his  arm  over  us.  Thus  far,  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  tlie  disease  has  assumed  its 
direst  form,  and  was  apparently  approaching  our  own 
territory  with  fearful  rapidity.  A  gentleman  who 
left  Quebec  on  Tuesday  morning,  (12th)  has  furnish- 
ed the  Courier  with  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  Monday, 
the  Uth,  by  whioh  it  appears  OyM  fifli/-nine  cases  and 
forty-Jive,  deaths  had  ocoiirrad  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
10th,  and  he  reports  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure, 
the  cases  in  Quebec  amounted  to  cishty,  and  the  deaths 
to  upwards  of  sixty.  He  described  tiie  disease  as 
p.Tceeding  in  malignity,  any  previous  accounts  of  its 
virulence  cither  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  all  who  wore 
attacked  were  considered  hopeless.  He  witnessed  its 
first  symptoms  upon  five  emigrants  standing  upon  the 
wharf,  and  before  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital, two  of  them  died.  A  servant  woman  living  in 
the  house  where  he  boarded,  was  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease  and  died  within  three  liours,  and  a  crockery  mer- 
chant of  his  acquaintance,  living  in  the  upper  town, 
was  carried  off  within  six  hours  I  Three  persons  wore 
attacked  on  board  the  steamboat  in  which  he  came 
passenger  to  Montreal,  and  before  they  reached  the 


next  landing,  one  of  them,  a  resident  Canadian,  was 
a  corpse — the  other  two  could  not  have  survived. 

From  the  Albany  Argus — Extra  of  last  evening. 

Every  possible  measure  of  precaution  and  preven- 
tion has  been  and  is  being  taken  by  our  city  authori- 
ties, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  cholera.  The 
first  step  is  to  check  the  tide  of  emigrants  from  the 
infected  places  in  Canada,  to  this  city.  The  intro- 
duction of  emigrants  will  be  prohibited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Waldron,  the  city  marshal,  proceeded  to  the 
second  lock,  about  a  mile  north  of  this  city,  last  even- 
ing, and  remained  there  dufing  the  most  of  the  night. 
He  stopped  three  boats,  which  were  examined  this 
morning  by  the  health  officer ;  but  the  passengers 
jumped  on  shore,  and  came  to  this  city  on  foot.  So 
determined  were  the  boats  to  proceed,  that  he  viras 
obliged  to  remove  the  cranks  from  the  locks.  The 
directions  to  the  lock  tenders  were  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  all  boats  from  the  north,  and  all  western  boats 
with  northern  passengers.  The  latter  precaution  was 
rendered  necessary,  from  the  circumstance,  that  as 
soon  as  the  prohibition  upon  the  northern  boats  was 
known,  the  northern  passengers  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  canals,  (nine  miles  north  of  this  city,)  resorted 
to  the  western  boats. 

Albany,  June  15th. 
A  passenger  who  arrived  in  this  city  last  evening, 
and  who  left  Montreal  on  Tuesday  evening,  states  that 
there  had  been  then  fifteen  cases  of  cholera  there,  and 
seven  deaths.  Yellow  flags,  it  was  also  stated,  were 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  as  betokening 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  letter  from  our  cor- 
respondent is  of  the  12th,  as  is  also  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

We  learn  this  moment,  by  a  young  man  from 
Whitehall,  that  a  steamboat  arrived  at  that  place  from 
Montreal  yesterday,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  emi- 
grant passengers;  that  two  had  died  on  the  passage 
of  the  cholera;  that  two  cases,  supposed  to  be  the  cho- 
lera, had  taken  place  on  board  a  boat  laden  with  lum- 
ber, near  Fort  Edward;  and  that  five  or  six  boats,  full 
of  emigrants,  were  on  their  way  down  the  canal. 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  yesterday. 

CHOLERA   AT   QUEBEC,  MONTREAL,  SOR- 
REL, ST.  JOHNS  AND  LAPRAIRIE  • 

Our  worst  apprehensions  in  relation  to  this  dread' 
ful  disease  are  painfully  realized.  Its  ravages  at 
Quebec  are  most  appalling. 

We  this  morning  saw  Mr.  Cone  of  Charlestown,  S. 
C.  who  left  Quebec  on  Tuesday,  and  is  one  day  in 
advance  of  the  mail.  He  permitted  us,  a  few  minutes 
before  the  North  American  left,  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
Quebec  Gazette  of  the  11th  inst.  from  which  we  make 
a  hasty  extract. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  the  11th  inst. 
THE  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

We  announced  the  existence  of  the  cholera  at 
Grosse  Isle  on  Friday.  It  is  now  in  tiiis  city.  Its 
effects  in  an  American  climate  are  likely  to  be  more 
severe  than  in  Europe. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  to  be  vigilant  in  repel- 
ling tlie  ravages  of  this  common  destroyer.  Cleanli- 
ness, temperance,  rcgulai  ity  of  habits,  moderate  eating 
and  exorcise,  and  exemption  from  all  excess,  are  the 
best  preventatives. 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  arc  from  Champlain 
street. 

Tiirec  or  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Upper 
Town.  Deaths  have  been  caused  in  from  five  to  six 
hours. 

Four  o'clock,  P.  M. — The  Board  of  Health  have 
just  made  a  report,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

Board  of  Health,  ) 
Quebec,  June  11,  18.32.  \ 
It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  announce  the  existence  of  the  Asiatic. Cholera  in 
our  city  and  neighbourhood.  Tlie  decision  is  found- 
ed, after  mature  deliberation,  upon  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Gentlemen  of  the  City. 


Thirty.four  deaths  have  occurred  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  editor  of  the  Gazette  gives  the  following 
cases  as  having  been  reported. 

At  the  Emigrant's  Hospital. 
37  cases — 26  deaths — 2  convalescent. 

At  private  dwellings. 
20  cases — 15  deaths. 

On  board  the  steamboat  in  which  Mr.  Cone,  our 
informant,  started  for  Montreal,  one  death  occurred 
before  she  left  the  wharf;  four  persons  were  attack- 
ed soon  afler  they  got  under  way;  one  person  died 
and  was  thrown  overboard  before  reaching  Sorrel, 
where  the  authorities  of  Montreal  stopped  the  boat, 
and  where  cases  had  already  broken  out. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  gentleman  direct 
from  Montreal,  who  arrived  this  morning,  informs 
us  that  there  had  been  15  cases  and  7  deaths  at  that 
place;  and  that  the  disease  had  broken  out  at  St. 
Johns  and  Laprairie. 

The  cholera  at  Quebec  is  not  confined  to  emi- 
grants, but  attacks  citizens  and  strangers  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

fD=  It  is,  perhaps,  our  duty  to  inform  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  that  three  gentlemen  who  lefl  Quebec 
on  Thursday,  in  the  boat  with  cholera  patients,  left 
in  the  North  America  this  morning. 

Our  Common  Council,  it  will  be  seen,  met  last 
evening,  to  make  arrangements  for  stopping  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  North  and  this  city.  The 
news  to  day  is  far  more  appalling,  and  the  prompt 
and  efficient  action  becomes  imperiously  necessary. 
Our  public  officers,  we  doubt  not,  will  do  their  ut- 
most. 

Montreal,  June  12,  1832. 
"Our  medical  board  have  published  to  day  that 
no  cholera  exists  here  except  the  cholera  of  the  coun- 
try;  but,  whatever  it  is,  a  number  have  been  attack- 
ed and  died  in  six  and  twelve  hours;  and  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  disease  is  here  that  has 
been  in  Europe." 

The  perturbation  and  alarm  at  New  York,  Albany, 
and  other  places  in  the  route  to  Montreal,  is  exces- 
sive, and  great  exertions  are  made  in  the  adoption 
of  sanitary  and  protecting  measures,  interdiction  of 
intercourse  with  infected  places,  stopping  steam- 
boats, stages,  &c.  &c.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
this  city  have  likewise  entered  into  various  prudential 
arrangements,  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Cases  of 
cholera  are  stated  to  have  occurred  in  several  other 
places  in  the  line  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  but 
nothing  yet  is  positively  noted  of  its  existence  on 
this  side  of  the  Canada  boundary.  As  usual,  in 
seasons  of  extraordinary  alarm,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  at  the  truth.  VVe  add,  from  papers  of  the  21st, 
as  follows: — 

The  following  is  the  latest  official  report  received 
of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Health. 

Return  of  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  admitted  into 
hospital  since  half-past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  the 
11th  iust. 

Remaining  at  last  report,  9 ;  Admissions,  27  ;  Dis- 
charged Cured,  0  ;  Deaths,  13;  Remaining,  23. 
Quebec,  12th  June,  1832. 

The  Troy  Budget  of  Sunday  noon,  gives  an  ex- 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Montreal,  dated  the  14th  inst., 
which  states  that  there  were  mnetv  new  cases  of  the 
cholera  at  that  place,  and  fiftv-four  deaths,  besides 
those  at  the  hospital. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  II.  Gates  and  Co.,  dated  Montreal,  June  15  : 

"  Business  is  quite  at  a  stand.  The  crews  of  most 
of  the  boats  which  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
this,  liave  refused  to  work — consequently,  the  boats 
are  laid  up.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  men  can  be 
obtained  to  remain  on  board  the  slramhoals  that  ply 
between  this  city  and  Quebec. — ^Ve  learn  from  the 
latter  place  that  the  lower  town  has  been  nearly 
deserted." 

Another  letter  from  the  same  highly  respectable 
house  in  Montreal,  received  at  Wliitehall,  states,  that 
on  the  14th  inst.  there  were  one  hundred  and  four 
deaths  in  Montreal — but  on  the  15th  there  were  not 
near  as  many  cases  there,  although  the  alarm  was 
very  great. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

SCRAPS. 

Extracts  from  familiar  letters  addressed  by 
Anthony  Benezet  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.  They  show  the  pleasant  turn 
of  his  mind,  and  moreover  impart  some  lessons 
of  deep  instruction.  V. 

9th  of  12th  mo.  1757. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  the  living  geese. 
I  often  find  more  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  the  animal  creation  than  the  human  ;  yet 
perhaps,  as  thou  says,  I  shall  grow  tired  with 
them,  for  experience  daily  more  and  more 
convinces  me  of  my  weakness,  short-sighted- 
ness, and  changeableness  ;  witness  my  having 
again  undertaken  the  school,  although  herein 
I  cannot  so  much  charge  the  instability  of  old 
nature,  as  its  love  of  ease,  and  an  inclination 
and  propensity  to  do  what  we  should  not,  and 
leave  undone  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  for  I  quit 
the  school  with  some  rebuke,  and  have  ever 
since  had  a  secret  uneasiness  about  it.  I  have 
sometimes  very  much  doubted,  whether  I  had 
any  service  at  all  in  the  creation,  except  serv- 
ing self;  but  if  I  have  any,  it  is  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Happy  for  us,  when  we 
know  our  service,  to  be  willing  to  keep  in  it, 
and  not  aspire  higher." 

2nd  of  1st  mo.  1758. 
"  If  the  geese  must  be  slain,  I  shall  choose 
to  be  excused  from  being  the  executioner, 
though  I  can  tell  thee  since  I  have  attended 
the  hospital  as  one  of  its  managers,  I  am  be- 
come so  strong  by  often  viewing  the  wounded 
patients  when  dressed  by  the  surgeons,  that  I 
think  I  could  assist,  if  it  were  needful,  in  cut- 
ting off  a  man's  leg,  much  more  a  goose's 
head.  Though  I  shall  scarce  ever  imbrue 
my  hands  in  the  blood  of  any  creature,  having 
left  off  eating  meat,  (as  abstinence  conduces 
to  my  health,)  and  made  a  kind  of  league  of 
amity  and  peace  with  the  animal  creation, 
looking  upon  them  as  the  most  grateful,  as 
well  as  the  most  reasonable  part  of  God's 
creatures,  with  the  exception  of  some  honest 
Burlington  Quakers,  and  others,  &.c. 

2nd  of  3d  mo.  1758. 
"  As  thou  art  likely  to  be  a  sickly  man, 
prithee  read  a  little  physic  ;  it  might  be  of  ser- 


vice to  thyself  and  others ;  and  if  it  did  no- 
thing else,  it  might  preserve  thee  from  being 
poisoned  by  some  old  woman's  prescription 
being  mistimed  or  misplaced." 

Some  Account  of  an  Indian  Treaty. 

20ih  of  8th  mo.  1757. 

"  From  the  carefullest  enquiry  and  observa- 
tion I  was  capable  of  making  whilst  at  Easton, 
I  think  the  Indians  quite  in  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire for  peace  ;  they  told  us  that  if  a  lasting 
peace  was  not  estalilished,  it  would  be  our* 
fault.  A  chief  said  "  we  have  gathered  up 
the  blood  and  bloody  leaves,  but  know  not  yet 
where  to  lay  them  out  of  sight,  so  that  your 
children  and  our  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  may  not  see  them  any  more." 

At  the  next  meeting,  when  the  governor 
expressed  his  regret  that  a  letter  explaining 
some  unimportant  matter  had  been  left  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Indian  chief  looked  indig- 
nantly, and  abruptly  turned  to  his  council, 
and  after  some  debate  amongst  themselves,  he 
said,  "These  matters  are  trifling,  compared 
with  the  great  work  of  peace  they  had  come 
about ;  there  would  be  time  enough  to  settle 
such  small  things  hereafter."  Tedyuschung 
then  took  out  two  belts  of  wampum,  one  re- 
presenting the  Five  Nations,  and  the  other  the 
nation  he  represented,  and  proclaimed  the 
peace,  which  I  was  very  glad  of,  not  only  on 
the  public  account,°but  also  on  our  own  who 
were  there,  for  I  had  not  been  without  some 
apprehension  at  different  times  that  we  were 
in  some  danger  of  being  scalped,  which,  with 
all  my  philosophy,  afforded  but  an  uncomfort- 
able thought.  The  Indians  assured  us  that 
they  wished  to  build  houses,  cultivate  land, 
have  schoolmasters  to  instruct  their  children, 
and  wished  honest  men  to  trade  with  them. 
The  last  sentiment  was  not  less  significant 
than  severe.  The  poor  natives  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  many  accounts.  They 
still  have  great  confidence  in  Friends,  and 
speak  with  affection  of  William  Penn  and  his 
associates,  whom  they  call  "  brother  Onas." 

mh  of  1st  month,  1758. 
"Information  has  been  received  from  Mor- 
decai  Yarnall,f  since  the  vessel  on  board 
which  he  was  a  passenger,  was  taken  by  the 
French  ship  of  war, — he  saved  his  money, 
bills,  certificate  and  plush  coat ;  was  in  good 
health,  and  found  the  promise  fulfilled  in  him- 
self that  as  the  day,  so  should  his  strength  be." 

30th  of  nth  month,  1757. 
"  I  send  herewith  two  copies  of  the  first 

•  Meaning  the  then  provincial  government, 
t  M.  Y.  was  on  his  way  to  England,  on  a  religious 
visit,  being  a  Minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 


part  of  the  '^'^  Economy  of  Human  Life.''''  I 
have  never  met  with  any  book  better  calcu- 
lated to  teach  children  to  read  with  proper 
emphasis,  and  to  break  them  of  those  disagree- 
able tones  and  habits  which  they  are  so  apt 
to  contract  at  school ;  thou  wilt  also  find  the 
matter  very  good,  and  the  sentiments  truly 
noble.  The  small  work  which  went  with  my 
last,  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  thy 
notice.  Books  treating  of  negroes  are  I  be- 
lieve not  much  in  fashion  amongst  you,  yet 
certain  it  is  that  all  persons,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  youth,  ought  to  know  by  what  wick- 
ed and  corrupt  views  and  methods  the  slave 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  curse  that  will  at- 
tend those  who,  for  selfish  ends,  engage  in  it 
in  any  degree  whatever." 

Close  Searching. 

13fh  of  12th  month,  1757. 
"One  would  think,  by  the  general  conduct 
of  even  the  better  sort  of  Friends,  in  matters  of 
property,  that  some  of  our  Saviour's  positive  in- 
junctions to  his  followers  had  no  meaning, 
even  where  some  of  those  injunctions  or  pre- 
cepts are  as  positive  aS  that  which  says  swear 
not  at  all.  I  mean  when  he  sets  his  meek,  self- 
denying  sufTeiing  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
the  natural  one,  which  required  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  I  who  am  the  Lamb,  who  was  neither  to 
strive,  nor  cry,  whose  voice  was  not  to  be 
heard,  who  was  not  to  open  his  mouth  even 
when  led  to  the  slaughter;  I  who  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  and  have  pronounced  such  a 
heart  blessed,  as  being  the  only  way  to  true 
rest  and  peace,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,  but  rather  suffer  wrong  and  thus  over- 
come evil  with  good.  But  say  some,  if  we 
should  suffer  such  a  spirit  to  prevail,  we  shall 
often  become  a  prey.  I  grant  that  it  will  be  so 
in  a  great  measure,  but  that  this  is  no  cause  of 
grief  our  Saviour  has  himself  declared,  when 
he  tells  his  followers  not  only  to  rejoice  there- 
at, but  even  to  shout  for  joy.  I  know  some 
are  for  limiting  this  to  suffering,  in  what  is 
generally  called  religious  matters,  but  that's 
a  device  of  the  enemy.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  Christianity  between  civil  and 
religious  matters  ;  we  are  to  be  pure,  holy, 
undefiled  in  all  manner  of  conversa- 
tion ;  since  the  time  which  we  laid  claim 
to  Christ,  we  are  no  more  our  own,  but  are 
to  live  wholly  unto  him  that  died  for  us.  The 
most  sensible  suffering  is  to  give  up  our  in- 
terest, and  suffer  matters  to  go  contrary  to 
our  judgment,  in  common  affairs.  I  know 
human  nature  will  in  this  case  make  strong 
appeals  to  reason  and  vulgar  opinion,  in  de- 
fence of  its  judgment  and  its  interest,  but  it 
cannot  judge  in  the  present  case,  it  has  nei- 
ther faculties,  nor  organs,  to  see  into  the  deep- 
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ly  humbling  mystery  of  divine  love;  God  be- 
coming man,  letting  the  whole  power  of  hell 
spend  its  wrath  upon  him,  and  being  finally 
made  perfect  through  sufTering.  This  being 
the  means  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
by  which  a  deadly  blow  is  struck  to  the  very 
root  and  being  of  sin." 

From  Nutlall"s  Ornilliology. 
THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

This  unrivalled  Orpheus  of  the  forest,  and 
natural  wonder  of  Ameiica,  inhabits  the  whole 
continent,  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  to 
the  largest  isles  of  the  West  Indies,  and  con 
tinuing  through  the  equatorial  regions,  is 
found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  far  as 
Brazil.  Nor  is  it  at  all  confined  to  the  eastern 
or  Atlantic  states.  It  also  exists  in  the  wild 
territory  of  Arkansa,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  It 
breeds  at  the  distant  western  sources  of  the 
Platte,  near  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  the  table 
land  of  Mexico.  The  Mocking  Bird  rears 
its  young,  and  consequently  displays  its  won 
derful  powers,  in  all  the  intermediate  regions 
of  its  residence  in  the  United  States  to  the 
peninsula  of  Florida.  It  appears,  in  short, 
permanently  to  inhabit  the  milder  regions  of 
the  western  world,  in  either  hemisphere;  and 
the  individuals  bred  north  of  the  Delaware, 
on  this  side  of  the  equator,  are  all  that  ever 
migrate  from  their  summer  residence.  A 
still  more  partial  migration  takes  place  also, 
probably,  from  west  to  east,  in  quest  of  the 
food  and  shelter  which  the  maritime  districts 
afford.  Though  now  so  uncommon  in  that 
vicinity,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  according  to 
Bartram,  they  even  wintered  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  made  a  temporary  abode  in  the 
mantling  ivy  of  his  venerable  mansion. 

In  the  winter  season  they  chiefly  subsist 
on  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  Virginia 
juniper  (called  red  cedar),  wax-myrtle,  holly, 
smilax,  sumach,  sour-gum,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  which  furnish  them,  and  many  other 
birds,  a  plentiful  repast.  Insects,  worms, 
grasshoppers,  and  larvae,  are  the  food  on 
which  they  principally  subsist,  when  so  emi- 
nently vocal,  and  engaged  in  the  task  of  rear- 
ing their  young.  In  the  southern  slates, 
whore  they  are  seldom  molested,  with  ready 
sagacity  tlicy  seem  to  court  the  society  of 
man,  and  fearlessly  hop  around  the  roof  of 
the  house,  or  fly  before  the  planter's  door. 
When  a  dwelling  is  first  settled  in  the  wilder- 
ness, this  bird  is  not  seen  sometimes  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  first  year;  but,  at  length,  he 
pays  his  welcome  visit  to  the  new  comer, 
gratified  with  the  little  advantages  he  disco- 
vers around  liim,  and  seeking  out  also  the 
favour  and  fortuitous  protection  of  human 
society.  lie  becomes  henceforth  familiar, j 
and  only  quarrels  wi(h  the  cat  and  dog,  whose  I 
approach  he  instinctively  dreads  near  his  nest, 
and  never  ceases  his  complaints  and  attacks! 
until  they  retreat  from  his  sight.  , 

On  the  26th  of  February  1  first  heard  the: 
Mocking  Bird,  that  season,  in  one  of  the 
prairies  of  Alabama.  He  began  by  imitating 
the  Carolina  woodpecker;  then,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  swectoot  sweeloot  of  the  Carolina 


wren  ;  by  and  by,  woolit  woolit  Hu  'tu  of 
the  cardinal  bird,  and  the  peto  peiopeto  of  the 
tufted  titmouse,  with  connecting  tones  of 
his  own,  uttered  with  an  expression  so  refined 
and  masterly,  as  if  he  aimed,  by  this  display 
of  his  own  powers,  to  make  those  inferior 
vocalists  ashamed  of  their  own  song.  It  was 
truly  astonishing,  what  a  tender  sweetness 
he  contrived  to  blend  amidst  notes  so  harsh 
and  dissonant  as  those  of  the  woodpecker, 
which  ever  and  anon  made  now  the  chorus 
of  his  varied  and  fantastic  song.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  Georgia,  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  they  are  already  heard  vying  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  brown  thrush,  ren- 
dering the  new  clad  forest  vocal  with  the 
strains  of  their  powerful  melody. 

None  of  the  domestic  animals,  or  man 
himself,  but  particularly  the  cat  and  dog,  can 
approach,  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
without  receiving  an  attack  from  these  affec- 
tionate guardians  of  their  brood.  Their  most 
insidious  and  deadly  enemies,  however,  are 
reptiles,  particularly  the  black  snake,  who 
spares  neither  eggs  nor  young.  As  soon  as 
his  fatal  approach  is  discovered  by  the  male, 
he  darts  upon  him  without  hesitation,  eludes 
his  bites,  and  striking  him  about  the  head, 
and  particularly  the  eyes,  where  most  vulne- 
rable, he  soon  succeeds  in  causing  him  to 
retreat,  and  by  redoubling  his  blows,  in  spite 
of  all  pretended  f;is;ci nation,  the  wily  monster 
often  falls  a  victim  to  his  temerity  ;  and  the 
heroic  bird,  leaving  his  enemy  dead  on  the 
field  he  provoked,  mounts  on  the  bush  above 
his  affectionate  mate  and  brood,  and  in  token 
of  victory  celebrates  his  loudest  song. 

The  Mocking  Bird,  like  the  nightingale, 
is  destitute  of  brilliant  plumage,  but  his  form 
is  beautiful,  delicate,  and  symmetrical,  in  its 
proportions.  His  motions  are  easy,  rapid, 
and  graceful,  perpetually  animated  with  a 
playful  caprice,  and  a  look  that  appears  full 
of  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  He  listens 
with  silent  attention  to  each  passing  sound, 
treasures  up  lessons  from  any  thing  vocal, 
and  is  capable  of  imitating  with  exactness, 
both  in  measure  and  accent,  the  notes  of  all 
the  feathered  creation.  And  however  wild 
and  discordant  the  notes  and  calls  may  be, 
he  contrives  with  an  Orphean  talent,  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  to  infuse  into  them  that  sweet- 
ness of  expression  and  harmonious  modula- 
tion, which  characterize  this  inimitable  and 
wonderful  compo.?cr.  With  the  dawn  of 
morning,  while  yet  the  pun  lingers  below  the 
blushing  horizon,  our  sublime  songster,  in 
his  native  wilds,  mounted  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  a  tall  bush  or  tree  in  the  forest, 
pours  out  his  admirable  song,  which  amidst 
the  nuiltitnde  of  notes  from  all  the  warbling 
host,  still  rises  pre-eminent,  so  that  his  solo  is 
hoard  alone,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  musical 
choir  appear  employed  in  mere  accompani- 
ments to  this  grand  actor,  in  the  sublime 
opera  of  nattue.  Nor  is  his  talent  confined 
to  imitation;  his  native  notes  are  also  bold, 
full,  and  perfectly  varied,  consisting  of  .short 
expressions  of  a  few  variable  syllables,  inter- 
spersed wilh  imitations,  and  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  volubility,  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  undiminished 


ardour.  These  native  strains  bear  a  conside- 
rable resemblance  to  those  of  the  brown 
thrush,  to  whom  he  is  so  nearly  related  in 
form,  habits,  and  manners;  but,  like  rude  from 
cultivated  genius,  his  notes  are  distinguished 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  delivery,  their  variety, 
sweetness,  and  energy. 

As  if  conscious  of  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
song,  and  animated  by  the  harmony  of  his 
own  voice,  his  music  is,  as  it  were,  accom- 
panied by  chromatic  dancing  and  expressive 
gestures  ;  he  spreads  and  closes  his  light  and 
fanning  wings,  expands  his  silvered  tale,  and 
with  buoyant  gaiety,  and  enthusiastic  ecstasy, 
he  sweeps  around,  and  mounts  and  descends 
into  the  air  from  his  lofty  spray,  as  his  song 
swells  to  loudness,  or  dies  away  in  sinking 
whispers.  While  thus  engaged,  so  various 
is  his  talent,  that  it  might  be  supposed  a  trial 
of  skill  from  all  the  assembled  birds  of  the 
country;  and  so  perfect  are  his  imitations, 
that  even  the  sportsman  is  at  times  deceived, 
and  sent  in  quest  of  birds  that  have  no  exist- 
ence around.  The  feathered  tribes  them- 
selves are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  call  of  their 
mates;  or  dive  with  fear  into  the  thicket,  at 
the  well-feigned  scream  of  the  hawk.  Soon 
reconciled  to  the  usurping  fancy  of  man,  the 
Mocking  Bird  often  becomes  familiar  with 
his  master:  playfully  attacks  him  through  the 
bars  of  his  cage,  or  at  large  in  a  room:  rest- 
less and  capricious,  he  seems  to  try  every 
expedient  of  a  lively  imagination,  that  may 
conduce  to  his  amusement.  Nothing  escapes 
his  intelligent  and  discerning  eye  or  faithful 
ear.  He  whistles  perhaps  for  the  dog,  who 
deceived  runs  to  meet  his  master;  the  cries 
of  the  chicken  in  distress  bring  out  the  cluck- 
ing mother  to  the  protection  of  her  brood. 
The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  piteous  wailing 
of  the  puppy,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  saw,  or  the  creaking  of  a  wheel- 
barrow, quickly  follow  with  exactness.  He 
repeats  a  tune  of  considerable  length,  imi- 
tates the  warbling  of  the  canary,  the  lisping 
of  the  indigo  bird,  and  the  mellow  whistle  of 
the  cardinal,  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  the 
originals,  that,  mortified  and  astonished,  they 
withdraw  from  his  presence,  or  listen  in  si- 
lence, as  he  continues  to  triumph  by  renewing 
his  efibrts. 

In  the  cage  also,  nearly  as  in  the  woods, 
he  is  full  of  life  and  action,  while  engaged  in 
song;  throwing  himself  round  with  inspiring 
animation,  and  as  it  were,  moving  in  time  to 
the  melody  of  his  own  accents.  Even  the 
hours  of  night,  which  consign  nearly  all  other 
birds  to  rest  and  silence,  like  the  nightingale, 
he  often  employs  in  song,  serenading  the 
houseless  hunter  and  silent  cottager  to  repose, 
as  the  rising  moon  illuminates  the  darkness 
of  the  shadowy  scene.  His  capricious  fond 
ness  of  contrast  and  perpetual  variety  appears 
to  deteriorate  his  powers.  His  lofty  imita- 
tions of  the  musical  brown  thrush  are  per- 
haps interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
or  the  barking  of  the  dog;  the  plaintive  warb- 
lings  of  the  blue  bird,  are  then  blended  with 
the  wild  scream  and  chatter  of  the  swallow, 
or  the  cackling  of  the  hen;  amid  the  simple 
lay  of  the  native  robin,  we  are  surprised  with 
the  vociferation  of  the  whip-poor-will;  while 
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the  notes  of  the  garrulous  jay,  kildeer,  wood- 
pecker, wren,  fifing  Baltimore,  and  many 
others  succeed,  with  such  an  appearance  of 
reality,  th^t  we  almost  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  originals,  and  can  scarce- 
ly realize  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  this  sin- 
gular concert  is  the  effort  of  a  single  bird. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  these  Or- 
phean strains,  when  delivered  by  a  superior 
songster  in  his  native  woods,  without  being 
deeply  affected,  and  almost  riveted  to  the 
spot,  by  the  complicated  feelings  of  wonder 
and  delight,  in  which,  from  the  sympathetic 
and  graceful  action,  as  well  as  enchanting 
voice  of  the  performer,  the  eye  is  no  less 
gratified  than  the  ear.  It  is,  however,  painful 
to  reflect,  that  these  extraordinary  powers  of 
nature,  exercised  with  so  much  generous 
freedom  in  a  state  of  confinement,  are  not 
calculated  for  long  endurance,  and  after  this 
most  wonderful  and  interesting  prisoner  has 
survived  for  six  or  seven  years,  blindness 
often  terminates  his  gay  career;  and  thus  shut 
out  from  the  cheering  light,  the  solace  of  his 
lonely  but  active  existence,  he  now,  after  a 
time,  droops  in  silent  sadness  and  dies. 

Successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
breed  this  bird  in  confinement,  by  allowing 
them  retirement  and  a  sufficiency  of  room. 
Those  which  have  been  taken  in  trap-cages, 
are  accounted  the  best  singers,  as  they  come 
from  the  school  of  nature,  and  are  taught 
their  own  wild  wood-notes.  The  prices  of 
those  invaluable  songsters  are  as  variable  as 
their  acquired  or  peculiar  powers,  and  are 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars — even  a  hundred  have 
been  refused  for  an  extraordinary  individual. 
The  food  of  the  young  is  thickened  meal  and 
water,  or  meal  and  milk,  mixed  occasionally 
with  tender  fresh  meat,  minced  fine.  Animal 
food,  almost  alone,  finely  divided,  and  soaked 
in  milk,  is  at  first  the  only  nutritive  food  Suited 
for  raising  the  tender  nurslings.  Young  and 
old  require  berries  of  various  kinds,  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  cherries,  whortleberries, 
strawberries,  &c.  and  in  short,  any  kind  of 
wild  fruit  of  which  they  are  fond,  if  not  given 
too  freely,  are  useful.  A  few  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  or  any  insects  conveniently  to  be  had, 
as  well  as  gravel,  are  also  necessary,  and  spi- 
ders will  often  revive  them  when  drooping  or 
sick. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  not 
long  since  came  into  my  possession,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Robert  Morris,  the  dis- 
tinguished financier  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  sentiments  of  the  writers  manifest 
the  mutual  respect  which  they  entertained 
towards  each  other,  and  moreover  show  the 
character  and  doings  of  the  honourable  and 
influential  Quakers  of  that  period.  These 
documents  are  curious  and  valuable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view ;  and,  on  that  account, 
may  be  worthy  of  publication  and  preservation. 

R.  V. 

Philadelphia,  23d  July,  1781. 
Gentlemen, — The  office  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  calls  for  particular  attention 
to  those  who  are  driven  from  the  southern 
sates,  and  cast  upon  the  compassion  of  their 


fellow  creatures.  The  public  funds  are  not 
sufficiently  abundant  to  answer  the  calls  of 
humanity,  over  and  above  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  appropriated.  I  have  it 
therefore  in  contemplation  to  institute  a  lot- 
tery, making  thereby  a  joint  appeal  to  interest 
and  pity.  But,  as  the  members  of  your 
society  are  not  inclined  to  lotteries,  1  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  become  adventurers ; 
though  they  certainly  will  not  omit  to  seize 
an  occasion  for  exercising  those  mild  and  be- 
nevolent principles  by  which  they  are  actuated. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  propose,  that  a  sub- 
scription be  opened  among  those  of  your 
persuasion,  for  a  loan,  at  six  percent,  interest, 
to  the  United  States;  and  that  the  produce 
thereof  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  our  suffer- 
ing brethren  abovementioned.  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  you,  that  none  of  the  monies  so 
obtained  shall,  on  any  pretence,  be  diverted 
from  that  benevolent  purpose.  1  do  not 
mention  a  gift,  because  the  object  is  so  large 
that  it  would  be  too  heavy  a  tax  even  for  the 
whole  community,  much  less  for  any  particu- 
lar part  of  it.  Besides  that  many  individuals, 
who  are  now  to  derive  support  from  it,  will 
hereafter  be  in  capacity  to  repay ;  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  southern  states  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  refund  such  sums  as  may 
have  been  advanced  to  their  poorer  citizens. 

I  should  deem  it  inexcusable,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  to  hint  at  political  considera- 
tions. But,  for  my  own  sake,  1  must  observe, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  on  you  any  odium, 
in  case  you  should  decline  a  compliance  with 
my  wishes.  This  letter  therefore  is  secret, 
as  long  as  you  may  choose  that  it  should 
remain  so;  and  you  will  communicate  it  to 
such  persons  only  as  you  may  think  proper. 
It  is  directed  to  you  from  my  opinion  of  your 
integrity  and  good  dispositions  towards  your 
fellow  creatures.  Should  my  proposal  be 
adopted,  I  will  submit  to  your  consideration, 
whether  an  application  to  me  on  the  subject 
would  not  be  the  proper  method  of  originating 
the  plan,  without  taking  notice  of  this  letter. 

I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant, Robert  Morris. 
To  Messrs.  Hugh  Roberts,  John  Reynell,  .Tames 

Pemberton,  John  Peinberton,  Samuel  Emlen,  jr. 

Owen  Jones,  Nicholas  Wain,  and  such  others  of 

the  people  called  Quakers,  as  they  shall  choose 

to  communicate  this  letter  to. 

[reply.] 

Philadelphia,  7mo.  28,  1781. 

Esteemed  Friend, — The  subject-matter  of 
thy  letter,  of  the  23d  inst.  has  been  considered 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  some 
others  of  our  brethren,  who  unite  in  judgment 
with  us,  that  it  is  weighty  and  affecting. 

The  charitable  sentiments  kindly  expressed 
concerning  us,  we  trust  is  not  groundless, 
there  having  been  in  years  past  divers  occa- 
sions on  which  our  religious  Society,  affected 
with  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
have,  without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of 
religious  professions,  manifested  their  bene- 
volence ;  and,  at  one  memorable  time,  to  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  so 
also  to  the  inhabitants  on  our  frontiers,  in  the 
late  Indian  war,  for  whose  relief  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  raised  and  distributed 


among  them.  And  in  the  early  commence- 
ment of  these  days  of  sorrowful  calamity,  a 
considerable  contribution  was  likewise  made 
among  us  for  the  people  of  New  England, 
which  was  sent  from  hence,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  some  of  our  brethren  in  that 
country,  who,  with  diligence  and  fatigue,  in 
the  midst  of  a  cold  winter,  sought  out  the 
really  indigent  and  distressed  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  handed  them  some  seasonable 
relief. 

The  same  benevolent  principles,  we  hope, 
will  continue  to  actuate  us  on  future  necessary 
occasions,  with  the  same  precaution  we  have 
ever  observed  in  support  of  our  testimony 
against  war,  and  any  thing  tending  to  promote 
it.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  members  of 
our  Society  are  of  late  greatly  changed,  and 
their  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
much  diminished,  not  only  through  the  gene- 
ral calamity  prevailing,  but  most  particularly 
by  the  very  oppressive  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  frequently 
executed  to  the  impoverishment  of  many  inno- 
cent and  industrious  inhabitants  ;  so  that  there 
are  divers  instances  of  many  families  in  the 
city  and  country,  who  are  already  nearly 
stiipped  of  their  substance.  Thus  the  poor 
of  our  Society  arc  greatly  increased,  and  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty,  so  it  has  always 
been  our  practice  not  to  leave  our  needy 
brethren  to  the  relief  of  others.  The  state 
also  of  our  friends  in  the  Carolinas,  who,  we 
apprehend,  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  hath 
lately  claimed  our  particular  attention,  and  we 
have  sent  them  something  considerable  as  a 
relief.  There  are  few  amongst  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  trade  and  business  for  several 
years  past,  and  many  have  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, through  the  difficulty  of  collecting  their 
debts,  and  unjust  advantages  taken  by  some 
in  the  payment  of  them.  And  on  considera- 
tion of  thy  requisition  for  lending  a  sum  of 
money,  we  are  united  in  judgment  that  we 
cannot  comply  with  it. 

We  do  not  mention  these  things  with  a 
view  to  damp  or  extinguish  that  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  which  humanity 
dictates  and  piety  requires,  but  wish  it  to 
prevail  among  mankind  in  general. 
We  are  thy  respectful  friends, 

John  Reynell, 
Hugh  Roberts, 
Owen  Jones, 
James  Pemberton, 
John  Pemberton, 
Samuel  Ejilen,  Jr. 
Nicholas  Waln. 
To  Robert  Morris,  Esquire. 

HUME,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

The  following  passage  is  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature : 

"  Methinks  I  am  like  a  man  who,  having 
struck  on  many  shoals  and  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  in  passing  a  small  frith,  has  yet  the 
temerity  to  put  out  to  sea  in  the  same  leaky, 
weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even  carries  his 
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ambition  so  far  as  to  think  of  compassing  the 
globe  under  these  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. My  memory  of  past  errors  makes 
me  diffident  of  future  ;  the  wretched  condition, 
weakness,  and  disorder  of  the  faculties  I  must 
employ  in  the  inquiry,  increase  my  apprehen- 
sions; the  impossibility  of  correcting  or 
amending  these  faculties  reduces  me  almost 
to  despair,  and  makes  me  resolve  to  perish  on 
the  barren  rock  upon  which  I  am  at  present, 
rather  than  venture  upon  that  boundless  ocean 
which  runs  out  into  immensity.  This  sudden 
view  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melan- 
choly, and  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair 
with  all  those  desponding  reflections  which 
the  present  subject  furnishes  me  with  in  such 
abundance.  I  am  first  affrighted  and  con- 
founded with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I 
am  placed  in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy 
myself  some  uncouth  strange  monster,  who, 
not  being  able  to  mingle  and  unite  in  society, 
has  been  expelled  all  human  commerce,  and 
left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconsolate.  Fain 
would  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and 
warmth,  but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to 
mix  with  such  deformity.  I  call  upon  others 
to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company  apart, 
but  no  one  will  hearken  to  me :  every  one 
shuns  me,  and  keeps  at  a  distance  from  that 
storm  which  beats  upon  me  on  every  side  :  I 
have  exposed  myself  to  the  enmity  of  all 
metaphysicians,  logicians,  mathematicians, 
and  even  theologians;  and  can  1  wonder  at 
the  insults  I  must  suffer?  I  have  declared 
my  disapprobation  of  their  systems;  and  can 
I  be  surprised  if  they  should  express  their 
dislike  of  mine,  and  even  their  hatred  of  my 
person  ?  When  I  look  abroad,  I  see  on  every 
side  dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny, 
and  detraction  :  when  I  turn  my  eye  inward, 
I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.  All 
the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict 
me,  though  such  is  my  weakness  I  feel  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  fall  of  themselves,  when 
unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  others; 
every  step  I  take  is  with  hesitation,  and  every 
new  reflection  makes  n)e  dread  an  error  and 
absurdity  in  my  reasoning;  for  with  what 
confidence  can  1  venture  on  such  bold  enter- 
prizes,  when,  besides  those  numberless  infir- 
mities peculiar  to  myself,  I  find  so  many 
whicii  are  common  to  human  nature  !  The 
intense  view  of  manifold  contradictions  and 
infirmities  in  human  reason  has  so  worked 
upon  my  brain,  that  1  am  ready  to  reject  all 
belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 
opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than 
any  other.  Wliere  am  I,  of  what?  from  what 
causes  do  I  derive  my  existence,  or  to  what 
condition  shall  I  return  ?  whose  favour  shall  I 
court,  and  whose  anger  shall  1  dread?  what 
beings  surround  me,  and  on  whom  have  I  any 
influence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on  me? 
I  am  confounded  by  all  these  questions,  and 
begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition  imaginable,  environed  with  the 
deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the 
use  of  every  mcmi)er  and  faculty." 

And  is  this  the  fruit  of  those  philosophical 
inquiries;  this  the  only  end  to  which  the 
most  penetrating  intellect  could  employ  its 
powers;  this  the  result  of  his  laborious  specu- 


lations? It  is,  by  the  philosopher's  own 
confession.  Surely  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  death-bed  of  the  man  who  wrote  thus  was 
wretched,  whatever  affectation  of  tranquillity 
he  may  have  assumed  to  disguise  his  real 
feelings,  and  however  his  pretended  calm 
may  have  deceived  his  biographer. — Christian 
Observer. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  31. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  inferior  animals  by  his  capacity  for 
improvement.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
philosophical  arguments  extant,  that  of  Addi- 
son on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  founded 
upon  this  striking  distinction.  It  is  to  be 
received,  however,  with  some  limitations.  It 
is  true  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  individual.  In  the  brute  creation,  more 
especially  among  the  insect  tribes,  in  which 
the  faculty  of  instinct  is  most  wonderful,  the 
animal  is  a  perfect  machine,  governed  by  laws 
as  unvarying  as  those  of  mechanics,  and  we 
do  not  see  any  increase  or  variation  in  their 
intelligence,  from  one  age  to  another,  any 
more  than  in  their  form  and  size.  The  col- 
lective human  family  seems  to  partake,  in  one 
sense,  of  this  fixedness  of  qualities.  In  the 
sciences  and  arts,  whatever  is  added  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  becomes  at  once  secure 
to  the  whole  race,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
still  greater  acquisition.  The  results  of  the 
most  abstruse  enquiries  of  one  age,  become 
the  elementary  truths  of  the  next,  and  men 
start  from  the  new  vantage  ground  with  un- 
diminished eagerness  and  augmented  vigour 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

How  strong  a  contrast  to  the  intellectual 
does  tlie  moral  part  of  our  nature  present ! 
It  is  here  that  we  are  indeed  on  the  same  sta- 
lionary  level  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  impulse  given  by  a  single  man  has  sent 
the  human  mind  forward  in  a  career  of 
discovery,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  centu- 
ry, may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  face  of 
nature.  Yet  the  Messiah  has  walked  on  earth 
— not  merely  teaching  the  sublimest  morality, 
and  unfolding  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
— but  proffering  the  aid  of  his  spirit  unto  all 
who  humbly  seek  it — an  ever  present  and  all- 
suflicicnt  help  against  every  temptation  and 
besetment  of  our  nature. 

Yet  where  are  the  fruits  commensurate 
with  so  wonderful  a  condescension  ?  Abstract 
from  the  improved  condition  of  mankind  the 
power  of  a  liberal  and  polished  selfishness, 
and  what  will  there  be  left  for  the  pure  influ- 
ence of  Christianity?  Avarice,  ambition, 
pride,  sensuality  and  revenge — the  foul 
demons  of  our  nature — are  they  dispossessed 
of  their  ancient  seats,  or  do  they  cease  to  fill 
the  earth  with  their  ravages?  It  is  a  melan- 
choly thought  that  the  human  race,  in  all  that 
concerns  its  eternal  welfare,  is  so  nearly 
stationary,  that  each  successive  generation 
must  pluck  for  itself  the  harsh  and  bitter  fruit 
of  experience,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers 
so  seldom  becomes  ours  till  we  have  proved 
its  worth  by  slighting  its  dictates. 

A  single  refutation  of  a  philosophical  error 


will  banish  it  from  the  schools,  while  actions, 
not  merely  proved  to  be  wrong,  but  denounced 
and  punished  by  the  manifest  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  himself,  are  renewed  and  perpe- 
trated by  every  succeeding  generation. 

This  perpetual  lapse  of  our  race,  in  guilt 
and  folly,  should  subdue  the  pride  of  reason, 
and  teach  us  that  we  have  not  in  morals,  as 
we  have  in  science,  the  power  of  indefinite 
progression,  at  our  own  command.  Upon 
this  subject  as  on  all  others,  the  voice  of  true 
philosophy  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  that 
of  revelation.  Man  of  himself  can  do  nothing. 
His  unassisted  reason  is  not  proof  against  the 
temptations  of  his  condition.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  likely  to  become  the  dupe  and  the  tool 
than  the  corrector  of  error.  Unless  there  is 
a  thorough  conviction  of  this  truth — all  the 
efforts  at  reformation  of  the  brightest  intelli- 
gence of  our  species,  will  be  vain  and  impo- 
tent. 

Yet  such  is  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
that  the  way  which  is  thus  hid  from  the  wise 
and  the  learned,  is  laid  open  to  the  meanest 
of  mankind. 

There  is  a  power  afforded  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  above  the  plane  of  our  natural  vision, 
which  our  faculties  can  never  comprehend, 
till  they  have  been  divinely  raised  and  illu- 
minated. It  is  a  power  of  trusting  in  the 
mercy  and  aid  of  the  Redeemer — a  power  of 
opposing,  to  the  besetments  of  the  adversary, 
the  stronger  prohibitions  and  hopes  of  reve- 
lation— a  power  of  self-restraint,  of  self-denial 
— a  power  of  long  endurance  in  well  doing — 
of  which  assuredly  there  is  no  capacity  what- 
ever in  the  unassisted  faculties. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature  !  To 
excite  in  us,  hopes,  commensurate  with  our 
immortal  destiny — the  Almighty  has  placed 
at  our  command,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mate- 
rial world.  He  has  given  to  our  intellectual 
powers,  a  range  as  lofty  and  as  wide  as  the 
creation  itself.  Upon  our  moral  faculties 
there  is  a  curb  and  a  chain,  which  bind  us, 
without  his  intervention,  to  the  earth — 
the  slaves  of  our  own  passions  and  infirmities. 
Yet  from  this  low  estate  is  it  his  gracious 
l)urpose  that  we  should  be  raised,  and  such 
are  the  bounds  which  he  has  appointed  us, 
that  there  is  but  one  means  of  restoration,  as 
there  is  but  one  faith  and  one  Lord. 


A  stereotyped  edition  of  George  Fox's 
journal,  in  one  volume  complcle,  has  been 
published  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  this 
city.  The  object  in  issuing  it  is  to  furnish  a 
constant  supjily  of  the  work  at  a  low  price  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  more  general 
spread  of  it  amongst  Friends,  particularly 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  Society  where 
books  of  this  kind  are  not  abundant.  It 
would  be  well  for  those  who  take  "  The 
Friend,"  to  communicate  this  information  to 
the  members  of  their  particular  meetings,  as 
we  have  understood  it  was  supposed  not  to  be 
known  generally,  though  it  has  been  noticed 
before  in  this  way.  To  be  had  on  application 
to  Kimber  &  Sharpless,  Uriah  Hunt,  or  Na- 
than Kite,  Booksellers, 
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By  whom  the  annexed  extracts  were*  for- 
warded, we  are  ignorant;  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  them  are  close  and  searching,  but 
coming  as  they  do  from  an  author  of  unques- 
tionable repute  in  the  Society — a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  much  estimation  in  his  day;  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  their  insertion. 
They  may  serve  as  a  test  which  will  not  hurt 
the  best  and  most  circumspect  to  try  them- 
selves by.  Ed. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Fiiend." 

"  When  I  have  considered  the  low,  indiffe- 
rent, and  languid  state  of  those  under  our 
name,  in  many  places,  both  in  this  and  other 
nations,  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  inordinate 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  things  thereof,  my 
soul  hath  been  deeply  humbled  in  awful  pros- 
tration before  him  (the  Lord),  when  I  have 
beheld  his  wonderful  condescension,  in  still 
shining  forth  upon  us,  as  from  the  cherubims 
of  his  glory  waiting  to  be  gracious,  by  turning 
again  the  captivity  of  many  of  his  Israel,  and 
seeking  to  rebuild  her  waste  places,  and  there- 
by to  revive  her  ancient  beauty.  He  is  pleas- 
ed to  continue  unto  us  some  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  but  few  in  number  when  compared  to 
the  bulk.  May  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest 
raise  many  more  faithful  labourers,  and  send 
them  into  his  harvest,  even  such  as  are  de- 
scribed by  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah, 
chap,  xxxiii.  14,  15,  16. 

"  Oh  !  how  sorrowful  it  is,  in  this  and  other 
nations,  for  the  Lord's  messengers  (o  view  the 
great  prevalence  of  unfaithfulness  in  large 
numbers,  in  most  branches  of  our  Christian 
testimony !  much  whereof  hath  been  greatly 
owing  to  the  laxness  of  discipline.  Those 
who  should  have  been,  above  ail  other  con- 
siderations, waiting  for  fresh  and  renewed 
ability  from  God  to  build  his  house,  have  been 
most  of  all  endeavouring  to  build  themselves 
and  posterity,  uncertain  houses  in  earthly  in- 
heritances ;  living  at  ease  in  their  ceiled 
houses,  whilst  the  ark  of  the  testimony  of  God 
hath  been  exposed. 

"  Dreadful  will  the  account  be  such  will 
have  to  render,  who  have  hid  their  Lord's 
money  in  the  earth,  having  wrapped  it  in  a 
napkin,  viz.  a  decent  form  of  religion.  The 
Lord  hath  opened  eyes  that  see  them  through 
their  fig-leaf  covering  in  most  or  all  the  ranks 
of  his  people  ;  though  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
they  have  closed  their  own  eyes,  except  to- 
wards the  world.  In  that  they  may  be  clear 
sighted,  it  being  their  kingdom.  Some  of 
these  may  presume  from  their  long  profession, 
wherein  perhaps  they  have  taken  care  (as  far 
as  appears  to  man's  eye)  to  preserve  a  reputa- 
tion free  from  spots  or  blemishes  ;  and  they 
also  having  a  pretty  large  stock  of  wealth,  in 
the  getting  whereof  they  may  have  not  only 
dried  up  the  tenderness  of  religion  in  them- 
selves, but  also  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
ruin  of  their  children,  or  those  that  succeed 
them  in  their  possessions;  notwithstanding 
which,  some  such  may  take  upon  them  to  be 
active  members  in  the  meetings  where  they 
belong.  Very  lamentable  indeed  are  the 
states  of  meeting,  managed  by  such  unsancii 
fied  spirits.    The  King  of  Sion  is  banished 


from  their  councils ;  and  the  precious  sons 
and  daughters  thereof  are  but  as  suffering  wit- 
nesses for  God,  clothed  as  in  sackcloth  ;  and 
the  seed  of  God  which  should  have  dominion 
in  all  our  meetings  is  depressed.  1  sincerely 
wish  there  were  no  cause  for  these  close  re- 
marks ;  a  caution  of  this  kind  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  spirit  getting  in  amongst  us,  in 
any  part  of  the  body  or  society,  cannot  fail  of 
laying  waste  ;  therefore  let  all  consider  what 
spirit  rules  in  them.  Where  such  a  spirit 
prevails,  it  is  not  the  wise  woman  building  the 
house,  but  the  foolish  woman  pulling  it  down 
with  her  own  hand. 

"  It  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,  there  are  but  few, 
in  comparison,  who  really  stand  quite  upright, 
as  pillars  in  God's  house  ;  who  cannot  be  at 
all  warped  by  fear,  interest,  favour,  or  affec- 
tion, but  look  beyond  all  singly  at  truth  and 
righteousness.  Oh !  what  mean,  cringing, 
stooping,  and  temporising,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  !  It  is  my  son,  daughter,  near  relation, 
or  friend,  that  I  am  loth  to  offend,  lest  1 
should  suffer  in  my  interest  or  reputation,  or 
shall  gain  his  or  her  ill  will.  This  spirit  will 
never  dwell  on  high,  but  must  have  its  portion 
amongst  the  fearful  and  the  unbelieving  ;  and 
unless  such  repent,  they  will  be  ranked  with 
those  that  deny  Christ  before  men.  They 
may  read  their  portion,  Luke  xii.  9.  True 
zeal  and  sound  judgment  is  often  rejected  by 
this  sort,  whether  it  comes  from  individuals, 
or  meetings;  nay  even  by  some,  when  it  is  the 
mature  result  of  the  largest  body  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  wisdom,  if  they  do  not 
find  it  agree  with  their  unsanctified  under- 
standings; which  would  be  strange  if  it  should, 
as  it  comes  from  the  spirit  of  truth. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  that  those  whose 
principal  view  is  only  maintaining  the  form  or 
outward  character  in  religion,  feel  very  little 
or  no  pain  on  account  of  the  disorderly  prac- 
tices of  their  fellow  members,  and  therefore 
they  can  easily  daub  with  untempered  mortar, 
and  smooth  all  over,  crying  peace,  before 
judgment  has  laid  hold  of  the  transgressing 
part;  and  all  this  done  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  charity  and  Christian  tenderness. 
Yet  when  any  in  godly  zeal  are  constrained  to 
show  the  pernicious  consequence  of  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Sion  deceit- 
fully, some  such  soon  discover  they  are  too 
much  strangers  to  true  charity,  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  sound  judgment,  and  those  exercised 
therein,  that  the  wounds  might  be  searched 
to  the  bottom.  Here  something  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  appears,  and  the  little  leaven  of 
the  Pharisee  is  discovered,  striking  at  the  life 
of  religion.  But,  agreeable  to  the  usual  craft 
of  antichrist,  they  must  call  a  godly  concern 
and  labour  by  a  contrary  name,  or  they  could 
not  smite  at  it  with  any  colour  of  reason. 
Such  honest  labourers  have  sometimes  been 
represented  as  enthusiasts,  too  hot  in  their 
zeal,  disturbers  of  the  church's  peace,  &-c. 
When  there  is  a  peace  in  the  church  with 
wrong  things,  it  is  much  better  broke  than 
kept.  I  take  it  that  it  was  in  this  sense  our 
Lord  said,  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword.'  It  was  a  woful  peace 
to  Israel,  when  they  became  so  reconciled  to 


the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  to  suffer  them 
to  dwell  therein,  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  God!" 

"  Our  friend  Robert  Lackey,  myself  and 
wife,  went  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  London, 
which  began  on  seventh  day  ihe  twenty-fourth 
of  the  fifth  month  (1760),  for  ministers  and 
elders.  An  establishment,  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  great  service  throughout  the  Society  in 
these  nations;  as  inquiries  are  made  at  this 
meeting,  by  calling  for  answers  from  the  seve- 
ral parts,  to  certain  queries  agreed  on,  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Friends  in  the  stations  above 
mentioned;  and  advice  administered  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  Common  reason  will  in- 
form us,  that  when  the  main  pillars  give  way, 
the  building  will  inevitably  fall.  It  is  therefore 
prudent  to  take  due  care  concerning  them. 
An  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  wisely  ob- 
served to  this  effect,  viz.  That  there  never 
was  an  apostacy  from  the  life  and  purity  of  re- 
ligion, until  the  ministers  and  elders  gave 
way.  How  important  then  are  their  stations, 
and  what  great  need  have  they  themselves, 
and  likewise  the  church,  carefully  to  observe 
whether  or  no  they  stand  upright,  seeing  so 
much  depends  thereon."       John  Griffith. 


From  the  New- York  Observer. 
MISREPRESENTATION  CORRECTED. 

In  the  present  enlightened  age,  when  li- 
berality of  sentiment  and  good  feeling  prevail, 
especially  among  the  well  informed  part  of 
the  community,  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose, 
that  authors  would  designedly  misrepresent 
the  character,  doctrines,  or  usages  of  any  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  It  is  doubtless  for 
the  want  of  correct  and  distinct  information, 
that  several  late  writers  have  made  various  in- 
correct and  contradictory  statements  respect- 
ing the  Society  of  Friends.  The  writer  of 
this  address  wishes  to  invite  such  persons  as 
may  in  future  offer  any  statements  to  the  pub- 
lic in  relation  to  the  Society,  to  inform  them- 
selves distinctly  on  the  subject.  By  this 
means  they  will  do  themselves  credit  as  liberal, 
unbiassed,  competent  authors  ;  and  the  socie- 
ties of  whom  they  speak,  that  justice  which 
they  in  their  turn  would  claim. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attempt  an  exposure 
of  the  jumble  of  misrepresentations,  and  the 
mixture  of  error  and  truth  that  have  been  of- 
fered, of  late,  as  information  to  the  public. 
But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  in  no 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  have  the  views  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  been  less  understood, 
or  more  misrepresented,  than  in  those  relating 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  his 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To 
correct  some  of  those  misrepresentations,  we 
would  present  to  the  public  eye,  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  George  Fox,  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  the  founding  of  the  Society,  to  the 
governor  and  council  of  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1671.  This  document  fully  agrees  with  their 
Catechism  and  with  their  Confession  of  Faith, 
composed  by  Robert  Barclay,  and  at  an  early 
period  unanimously  agreed  to  and  adopted  by 
the  Society.   These  have  ever  been  considered 
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Standard  works,  and  still  remain  so  without 
variation.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  in  common  with  other  Christian  denomi- 
nations, their  principles  have  been  invaded  by 
some  who  have  adopted  Socinian  views,  and 
separated  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  writer  wishes  to  solicit  the  publishers 
of  religious  or  other  periodical  papers  in  the 
United  States,  to  give  this  document  a  place 
in  their  columns.  A  Feiend. 

The  Epistle  follows. 

Whereas,  many  scandalous  lies  and  slanders 
have  been  cast  upon  us  to  render  us  odious  ; 
as  that  we  deny  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  &.c.  this  is  to  inform  you 
that  all  our  books  and  declarations,  which  for 
these  many  years  have  been  published  to  the 
world,  clearly  testify  the  contrary.  Yet  for 
your  satisfaction,  we  now  plainly  and  sincere- 
ly declare — "  That  we  own  and  believe  in  the 
only  wise,  omnipotent,  and  everlasting  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  preserver  of  all  that  he  hath  made  : 
who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,  to  whom 
be  all  honour,  glory,  dominion,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  both  now  and  for  evermore  1 

"  And  we  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom 
he  is  well  pleased,  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  who  is  the  ex- 
press image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born 
of  every  creature  ;  by  whom  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  domi- 
nions, principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  Him.  And  we  own  and  believe, 
that  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who 
knew  no  sin  ;  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth  ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  he  was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third 
day,  by  the  power  of  his  Father,  for  our  justi- 
fication ;  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  Hea- 
ven, and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

"  This  Jesus,  who  was  the  foundation  of  the 
holy  prophets  and  apostles,  is  our  foundation, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  other  foundation  to 
be  laid,  but  that  which  was  laid,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  shed 
his  blood  for  all  men,  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  according  as 
John  the  Baptist  testified  of  him,  when  he 
said,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 

"  We  believe  that  he  alone  is  our  Redeem- 
er and  Saviour,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
who  saves  us  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  hell 
and  the  wrath  to  come,  and  destroys  the  devil 
and  his  works :  He  is  the  seed  of  Ihc  woman, 
that  bruises  the  serpent's  head,  viz  :  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last.  He  is,  as  the  Scriptures  of  truth  say 
of  him,  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  justifica- 
tion, and  redemption  ;  neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other,  for  tliero  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven,  given  among  men,  Vhereby  we 
may  be  saved.  He  alone  is  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls  :  He  is  our  Prophet  whom 


Moses  long  since  testified  of,  saying,  '  A  Pro- 
phet shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  Him 
shall  ye  hear  in  all  things,  whatsoever  He 
shall  say  unto  you  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  soul  that  will  not  hear  that  Prophet, 
shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people.' 

"  He  is  now  come  in  Spirit,  '  and  hath  giv- 
en us  an  understanding  that  we  know  him 
that  is  true.'  He  rules  in  our  hearts  by  his 
law  of  love  and  life,  and  makes  us  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  We  have  no  life 
but  by  him,  for  He  is  the  quickening  Spirit, 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  by 
whose  blood  we  are  cleansed,  and  our  con- 
sciences sprinkled  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God.  He  is  our  mediator,  who 
makes  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God 
ofl^ended  and  us  off*en(ling,  He  being  the  oath 
of  God,  the  new  covenant  of  light,  life,  grace, 
and  peace,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 
This  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  heavenly  Man, 
the  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  we  all  own  and 
believe  in :  He  whom  the  High  Priest  raged 
against,  and  said  he  had  spoken  blasphemy  : 
whom  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews  took 
counsel  together  against  and  put  to  death  ; 
the  same  whom  Judas  betrayed  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  which  the  priests  gave  him  as 
a  reward  for  his  treason,  who  also  gave  large 
money  to  the  soldiers,  to  broach  a  horrible  lie, 
namely,  that  his  disciples  came  and  stole  him 
away  by  night  whilst  they  slept.  After  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  sets  forth  how  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  persecuted  the  disciples  of 
this  Jesus,  for  preachit)g  Christ  and  his  resur- 
rection. This  we  say  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  own  to  be  our  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

"Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  be- 
lieve they  were  given  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  through  the  holy  men  of  God,  who, 
(as  the  Scripture  itself  declares,)  '  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  We 
believe  that  they  are  to  be  read,  believed,  and 
fulfilled  (he  that  fulfils  them  is  Christ)  ;  and 
'  they  are  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works,'  and  are  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ."  George  Fox. 


Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

(Continued  from  page  5203.) 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Stephen 
Crisp,  at  Grace-Church  street,  April  25, 
1688. 

For,  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God,  unto  this  day,  God  hath  had  a  singular 
love  and  favour  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  as  being  (as  I  may  say)  the  master-piece, 
or  greatest  piece  of  the  creation,  most  nearly 
related  to  himself,  created  in  his  own  image, 
in  righteousness  and  holiness;  and  in  that 
they  now  are  not  so,  but  marred,  and  spoiled 
from  bearing  the  heavenly  image,  is  not  the 


Lord's  doing,  but  hath  been  wrought  by  the 
enemy  both  to  God  and  man ;  yet  the  Lord 
continuing  his  love  unto  the  work  of  his  hands, 
hath  from  age  to  age  revealed  and  made 
known  his  power,  for  the  restoring  and  bring- 
ing back  again  lost  man,  fallen  man,  sinful 
man,  to  be  reconciled  unto  him,  that  he  may, 
as  was  intended,  enjoy  and  possess  the  love 
and  favour  of  his  Maker ;  but  there  was  no 
possibility  found  for  his  reconciliation  with 
the  holy  God,  but  by  making  him  holy :  for 
as  the  making  him  unholy,  separated  him 
from  his  Maker;  so  the  making  of  him  holy 
again,  would  unite  him  again  unto  his  Maker: 
So  that  there  must  be  a  way  and  means  for 
the  reducing  of  him  to  his  primitive  state, 
before  he  could  enjoy  and  obtain  his  primitive 
enjoyments  ;  that  is,  the  love  and  favour  of 
God.  And  there  hath  been  a  general  univer- 
sal sense,  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  of  this  alienation  and  estrangedness 
from  God  ;  and  they  have  put  themselves  upon 
divers  ways  and  methods  to  obtain  reconcilia- 
tion, and  to  try  if  they  could  restore  them- 
selves ;  and  they  have  found  out  ways,  and 
tried  and  proved  the  inventions  and  imagina- 
.tions  of  their  own  minds,  in  their  fallen 
wisdom,  what  they  might  do  to  please  God, 
and  be  reconciled  to  him. 

We  are  sinners,  and  we  will  sacrifice,  we 
will  bring  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins  ;  and  when 
men  have  brought  a  sacrifice,  it  hath  not  been 
accepted,  because  there  hath  not  been  a 
mediator  known,  that  might  mediate  for  them 
with  the  Lord ;  so  that  all  the  sacrifices  they 
have  offeied,  have  never  been  accepted  with 
him,  in  order  to  an  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Now  only  those  that  have  relation  to 
the  Mediator  by  faith  in  him,  doth  he 
intercede  for,  that  he  might  present  them 
again  to  God  ;  and  this  hath  been  the  differ- 
ence between  sacrificer  and  sacrifice,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel,  unto  this  day.  Some 
have  had  relation  to  the  Mediator  in  all  their 
services  and  sacrifices,  and  some  have  had 
relation  only  to  the  thing  offered,  and  the 
service  performed ;  but  they  have  not  in  all 
ages  sped  alike :  They  whose  service  and 
worship  was  performed  to  God,  with  a  relation 
to  the  Mediator,  they  have  found  acceptance  ; 
and  they  whose  worship  and  service  was  per- 
formed only  with  a  relation  to  the  thing 
offered  or  done,  that  was  but  their  own  act, 
that  was  but  their  will-worship,  and  that  was 
always  turned  back  again  upon  them ;  ybr 
there  is  no  name  given  under  Heaven,  by 
which  any  can  be  saved,  but  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  for  the  old  one  was  broken.  And 
when  Aaron  was  set  up  to  be  an  high  priest 
to  God,  he  was  appointed  to  offer  sacrifices 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  he  that  com- 
mitted a  sin,  was  appointed  by  the  law  to 
bring  an  he-goat  of  the  flock  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  priest, 
and  he  was  to  make  an  offering  for  the  sin 
committed  after  such  and  such  a  manner,  and 
it  was  to  be  an  atonement  with  God  for  him. 
So  here  was  seemingly  a  reconciliation  by  a 
sacrifice ;  and  some  saw  no  farther  than  the 
bringing  of  a  goat,  and  a  ram,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  priest's   office,  and  they 
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counted  all  was  well :  And  others  saw  farther, 
long  before  the  apostle  spake  or  wrote  it ;  it 
was  not  the  blood  of  bulls  or  goats,  nor  the 
blood  of  a  ram,  that  could  purge  away  sin 
from  their  consciences.  And  after  the  apostle 
had  opened  the  mystery  of  divinity,  who  had 
a  divine  and  spiritual  skill  in  unfolding  the 
restoration  of  mankind,  he  declared  plainly, 
that  when  the  offering  was  made  by  Aaron /or 
sinners,  even  then  there  remained  still  a  con- 
science of  sin  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin: 
So  that  their  outward  performances,  and  their 
outward  services,  did  but  point  out  the  Medi- 
ator ;  they  had  a  pointing  finger,  as  it  were, 
to  the  real,  true,  and  everlasting  Mediator, 
Christ  Jesus ;  who  is  made  a  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man,  that  by  and  through  him  man 
might  be  again  reconciled  to  God. 

So  that  now  in  these  gospel-days,  wherein 
God  is  opening  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
salvation,  to  the  intent  and  purpose,  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  might  be  restored 
again  into  their  primitive  enjoyment  of  the 
favour  of  God ;  now  in  these  days,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Christians,  and  of  all  that  are 
seeking  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls, 
to  have  their  eyes  and  hearts  unto  Jesus,  as 
unto  one  that  is  able  to  reconcile  them  unto 
God  ,•  to  him  it  is  committed,  to  him  wisdom 
and  power  is  committed,  and  to  him  authority 
is  committed,  that  he  should  be  an  everlasting 
high  priest,  and  that  all  the  services,  and  all 
the  worship  and  religious  performances  that 
people  offer  up  to  God,  should  be  in  his 
name,  that  so  by  him  they  might  be  recom- 
mended to  God:  For  none  will  find  accept- 
ance with  the  Father,  unless  in  all  their 
performances  they  have  an  eye  unto  him. 

For  "The  Friend." 
FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

I  am  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
library  in  the  Mulberry  street  meeting 
house,  under  the  care  of  the  four  monthly 
meetings  in  this  city.  The  selection  of  books 
is  good,  comprising  most  of  the  approved 
popular  works  on  science,  history,  voyages, 
and  travels — biography,  natural  history,  &c. 
&c. — and  also  those  of  the  best  authors  on 
religious  topics.  Many  of  the  books  recently 
placed  on  the  shelves,  are  English  editions  of 
works,  possessing  great  interest,  and  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  private  libraries — 
the  whole  presenting  a  rich  intellectual 
repast  for  readers  of  almost  every  variety  of 
correct  taste,  ftee  from  the  danger  of  imbib- 
ing erroneous  sentiments ;  books  of  this 
description  being  carefully  excluded  by  the 
committee.  The  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  years  in  the 
library,  the  variety  and  value  of  the  books 
recently  purchased,  and  also,  as  I  hope, 
an  increased  fondness  for  solid  reading,  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  applicants  for 
the  use  of  the  volumes.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  gratifying  sight  to  see  the  crowds  of 
our  young  Friends  who  resort  there  on  7th 
day  afternoon,  to  furnish  themselves,  or  their 
brothers  or  sisters,  with  reading  for  the 
ensuing  week — while  the  entire  order  and 


regularity  with  which  the  whole  business  is 
conducted,  renders  it  still  more  agreeable. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
monthly  meetings  in  the  city,  or  their  proper 
officers,  would  do  well  to  see  that  every  lad 
placed  apprentice  here,  is  duly  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  using  the  library — this  would  furnish 
them  with  an  agreeable  and  profitable  method 
of  passing  their  leisure  hours,  and  might  tend 
to  keep  them  out  of  company  which  would 
prove  injurious  to  them.  There  are  a  consi- 
derable number  of  young  men  and  lads  in  this 
city,  engaged  in  mechanical  and  other 
employments,  who  have  not  the  means 
of  purchasing  books,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal 
of  leisure  time  in  the  evenings. — -To  such  the 
use  of  the  library  would  be  particularly  valua- 
ble. Every  family  of  Friends  also  should 
have  a  catalogue,  and  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  it,  especially  the  younger 
branches.  By  a  proper  and  judicious  course 
of  reading  in  early  life,  not  only  will  they 
acquire  much  valuable  information,  but  a 
foundation  of  correct  principles  may  be  laid, 
which  will  continue  with  them  during  life. 
I  much  regret  to  learn  from  the  committee 
that  their  means  are  so  restricted,  as  not  to 
admit  of  adding  more  than  a  few  volumes  an- 
nually to  the  stock,  and  that  the  same  cause 
prevents  them  from  opening  the  library  more 
than  one  afternoon  in  the  week.  With  the 
increased  demand  for  books,  these  are  serious 
defects  which  should  be  remedied  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Some  individuals  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  a  laudable  zeal  for  improving  the 
institution,  and  extending  its  benefits  more 
widely,  have  made  an  attempt  to  procure 
subscriptions  o^two  dollars  annually  from  such 
Friends  as  are  disposed  to  encourage  the 
library  ;  to  be  appropriated  to  those  desirable 
objects.  The  subscription  paper  is  at  the 
office  of  "The  Friend,"  No.  50,  N.  Fourth  st. 
and  we  hope  that  those  generally,  who  are 
in  circumstances  to  contribute,  will  aid  in 
promoting  this  desirable  object.       C.  G. 

For  "The  Friend."' 
THE  CHOLERA. 

The  appearance  of  this  fatal  malady  in  our 
favoured  country  is  calculated  to  awaken  the 
most  serious  reflections,  and  to  excite,  the 
mind  to  close  self-exiimination.  That  it  is  a 
dispensation  permitted  by  a  wise  and  gracious 
Providence  as  a  chastisement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  a  solemn  warning  to  repent  and 
amend  their  ways,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt; 
and  happy  will  it  be,  if,  while  "  the  Lord's 
judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  learn  righteousness."  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  in  the  anxiety  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  spread  of  disease  or  other  calamitous 
visitations,  from  natural  causes,  and  to  explain 
their  phenomena  on  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phical reasoning,  the  fact  of  an  overruling  and 
controlling  Providence,  who  orders  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  is  too  much 
overlooked.  That  God  sends  forth  the  destroy- 
ing pestilence  as  the  minister  of  his  sacred 
will,  directs  the  whirlwind  and  the  lightning 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  fatal  purposes, 
lasts  the  fair  prospects  of  the  husbandman, 


and  threatens  districts  of  country  or  whole 
nations  with  famine  or  the  sword,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  them  from  their  sinful  cour- 
ses, and  turning  them  to  virtue  and  holiness, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  the  sacred  history 
left  by  the  inspired  penmen  furnishes  us  with 
numerous  instances  of  this  exercise  of  his 
power  and  wisdom. 

While,  therefore,  we  view  the  approach  of 
this  malady  with  serious  feelings,  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  Him 
in  whose  hand  is  the  breath  of  all  mankind, 
and  who  can  either  preserve  us  from  its  viru- 
lence, or,  if  he  sees  meet  to  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  releasing  us  from  this  mortal  exist- 
ence, can  prepare  our  spirits  for  the  solemn 
change.  Instead  of  yielding  our  minds  to 
fruitless  anxiety  or  appalling  terror,  let  us 
rather  forsake  our  sins  and  flee  to  Him  for  re- 
fuge, approach  his  throne  of  grace  in  humble, 
reverent  supplication,  and  beseech  Him  to 
pardon  us  for  the  past,  and  prepare  our  hearts 
to  meet  the  chastisement  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing his  children.  Repentance,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  are  the  proper  accompaniments  of 
the  mind  under  the  prospect  of  such  a  calami- 
ty ;  and  if  we  thus  approach  him,  not  once  a 
week,  nor  once  a  day,  but  every  hour,  mak- 
ing it,  through  the  assistance  of  his  grace,  the 
continual  clothing  and  habit  of  our  spirits,  the 
malady,  come  when  it  may,  will  never  find  us 
unprepared.  Our  minds  will  be  kept  calm 
and  tranquil,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  health  ;  not  puffed  up  with  a 
vain  self-confidence  that  we  are  the  favourites 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but  humbly  relying  on  the  Lord  our  refuge,  in 
the  full  assurance  that  whether  he  sends  life 
or  death,  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right ;"  and  that  through  his  adorable  mercy, 
our  earnest  endeavours  to  prepare  for  death 
will  be  graciously  helped,  and  we  be  pardon- 
ed, justified,  sanctified,  and  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved."  The  time  is  certainly  awful,  and 
the  prospect  before  us  serious — may  we  not 
too  easily  glide  over  it,  and  suffer  the  warning 
voice  of  mercy  to  sound  unheeded  in  our  ears, 
lest  a  more  dreadful  calamity  overtake  us,  and 
the  unmingled  indignation  of  the  Most  High 
be  poured  upon  our  beloved  country. 

X. 


For  '*  The  Friend." 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  page  209,  No. 
27,  present  volume  of  "The  Friend,"  there  ap- 
peared an  obituary  notice  of  Stephen  Ricks, 
a  black  boy  who  died  2d  month  last,  at  the 
Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans  in  this  city  :  the 
following  particulars  relating  to  the  deceased, 
having  been  recently  collected,  are  now  offer- 
ed as  a  supplement  to  the  account  then  given. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  of  lit- 
tle Stephen's  scholastic  attainments  had  been 
acquired  previous  to  the  completion  of  his 
seventh  year  ;  during  the  eighth  his  health  be- 
came so  wavering,  that  the  attendant  physi- 
cian discouraged  him  from  close  application 
to  any  subject.  While  thus  restrained  he  fre- 
quently withdrew  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
might  indulge  his  self-directed  inclinations. 
Upon  returning  after  one  of  these  opportuni- 
ties of  seclusion,  he  produced  the  following 
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THE  FRIEND. 


stanza,  (slightly  varied,) 
Roman  characters. 


neatly   copied  in 


Safely  guide  my  wandering  feet, 
Travelling  in  Hub  vale  of  tears. 

Dearest  Saviour,  to  thy  seat, 

And  guard  or  dissipate  my  fears. 

Among  his  poetical  selections,  it  appears 
that  on  various  occasions  of  intercourse  with 
his  associates,  he  had  adopted  or  applied  the 
following  lines.  From  this  circumstance  we 
draw  the  inference,  that  the  religious  views 
which  they  embrace,  and  are  calculated  to  in- 
culcate, were  congenial  with  his  feelings. 

"  Oh,  blessed  Saviour,  take  my  heart 
And  wash  it  in  thy  precious  blood. 
And  let  me  ne'er  from  thee  depart, 
But  always  find  my  rest  in  God." 

It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  an- 
nexed was  found  imprinted  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  deposited  in  a  drawer  belonging  to 
bis  nurse. 

"  Oh,  thou  meek  and  holy  Saviour, 

Thou  hast  seen  us  through  and  through ; 
Pardon  all  our  bad  behaviour; 
Make  us  good  and  holy  too." 

Is  it  not  more  than  probable,  his  affection 
ate  heart  was  secretly  actuated  by  desires  for 
the  purification  of  others,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  himself,  when  he  chose  the  latter  quota- 
tion ?  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  this 
transcript  was  the  product  of  the  latest  suc- 
cessful effort,  in  a  literary  line,  of  the  feeble 
hand  of  the  departed. 

Published  by  request  of  "  The  Association 
for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans." 

6th  mo.  25th. 
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SIXTH  MONTH,  30, 1832. 


The  panic  caused  by  the  dread  of  the  cholera, 
which  from  the  first  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
great  in  this  city,  as  in  places  further  north,  has  con- 
siderably subsided.  The  means  recommended  and 
in  active  operation  for  promoting  cleanliness,  and  the 
removal  of  every  species  of  filth  from  our  streets,  cel- 
lars, &c.,  have  contributed  no  doubt  to  allay  apprehen- 
sion, by  producing  confidence  in  the  vigilance  and 
promptitude  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  things.  The  departure  of  a  depu- 
tation of  several  of  our  distinguished  physicians,  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  ascertain  the  true  character 
of  the  disease  prevailing  there,  and  to  obtain  such 
further  information  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  must  also  have  the  effect  to  soothe 
public  anxiety.  It  is  probable  they  arc  by  this  time 
at  tlio  former  place,  in  company  with  a  similar  depu- 
tation from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  result  of 
their  united  investigation  will  be  waited  for  with 
deep  interest.  Wo  do  not  perceive  that  the  disease  has 
yet  extended  much,  if  any  beyond  the  boundary  line 
of  Canada;  and  the  latest  accounts  from  both  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  represent  that  it  is  on  the  decline — tliat 
the  mortality  and  the  number  of  new  cases  have  much 
diminished,  and  that  the  disease  itself  has  become 
milder  or  more  under  tlie  control  of  medical  treat 
menL 

From  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  June  21s/. 
It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the  cholera  in 
very  sensibly  diminishing,  both  in  the  number  of 
persona  attacked  and  in  the  mortality.    We  had  an 


opportunity  j'esterday  of  conversing  with  several  of 
our  medical  practitioners,  and  from  all  of  them  we 
learn  that  their  services  have  been  less  in  request; 
the  disease  had  abated  in  its  virulence,  and  the  reco- 
veries were  very  numerous. 

The  Board  of  Health  have  to-day  issued  a  notice, 
which  we  lay  before  our  readers  in  its  meagre  and 
imperfect  form. 

Board  of  Health, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1832. 

New  cases  reported  from  Monday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
to  Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  274 

Deaths  in  the  same  period,  149 

From  Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  to  Wed- 
nesday,  20th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  new  cases 
reported,  165 

The  following  is  from  the  Albany  Argus,  Extra : 
LATEST  FROM  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  Hart,  a  gentleman  of  respectability  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  lefl  Montreal  on  Friday,  and  brings  ac- 
counts to  three  o'clock,  on  the  aflernoon  of  that  day, 
(June  22.)  Physicians  say  the  disease  had  much 
diminished.  It  was  said  that  there  were  not  over  30 
cases  existing  at  the  time ;  and  not  over  10  new 
cases  on  that  day.  On  Thursday,  there  were  52  or 
53  less  deaths  than  on  the  previous  day.  The 
deaths  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  principally 
among  the  resident  French  Canadians.  Of  the 
Canadians  and  the  recent  emigrants,  the  proportion 
has  been  as  four  to  one  of  the  former.  The  physi- 
cians of  Montreal  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is 
endemic. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazelle  of  June  QOth. 
Return  of  cases  of  Asiatic  Cholera  admitted  into  the 
emigrant  hospital,  from  8  A.  M.  on  the  18th  to  8 
A.  M.  on  the  19th  June,  and  into  the  Lower  Town 
hospital,  from  9  A.  M.  on  the  18th  to  9  A.  M.  on 
the  19th  June,  1832. 
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Emigrant  hospital,     113  11 
Lower  Town  hospi- 
tal, 68  51 
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46  32  199 
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Total,  181  62 

Total  of  admission. 
Total  of  deaths, 

Returns  from  the  two  hospitals  on  the  following  day, 
from  8  A.  M.  on  the  19ih  to  9  A.  M.  on  the  20th 
June. 

Emigrant  hospital,     111     36      4      20  18  125 
Lower  Town  hospi- 
tal, 88    24    16      24  22 


64 


Total,  199     60    20      44  40 

Total  of  admission,  -  -  572 
Total  of  deaths,        -      -       -  329 
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With  respect  to  the  article  "  Misrepresen- 
tation Corrected,"  altiiough  the  letter  of  Geo. 
Fox  to  the  governor  of  Barbiidoes  has  been 
repeatedly  quoted  in  the  pasies  of  this  journal, 
its  revival,  nevcrdicless,  may  be  of  use  ;  and 
the  readiness  of  the  New  York  Observer  (a 
Presbyterian  paper)  from  which  we  copj',  in 
giving  it  insertion,  is  an  evidence  of  courtesy 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  notice. 

It  appears  from  an  official  document  that 
the  enormous  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars 
was  received  during  the  last  year  by  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  fiom  the  single  source  of  li- 
censes to  gambling  houses  kept  open  within 
its  limits. — Ncwburyport  Herald. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  New-York,  on  the  22d  instant,  after  a 
short  illness,  Martha,  wife  of  John  R.  Willis,  in  the 
60th  year  of  her  age.  By  this  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  her  own  family  have  sastained  a  sore 
bereavement,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance  the  loss 
of  a  steady  and  firm  friend. 

Martha  Willis  was  strongly  attached  to  our  reli- 
gious  Society,  to  its  doctrines  and  principles;  and 
her  house  and  her  heart  were  open  to  receive  her 
friends,  and  to  entertain  them  with  unaffected  kind- 
ness and  hospitality. 

Inscrutable  indeed  are  His  ways,  who  hath  been 
pleased  to  call  this  dear  friend  from  a  militant  state, 
in  the  midst  of  her  days,  and  at  a  time  too,  when  evi- 
dences of  the  forming  and  redeeming  power  of  truth 
were  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Some  of  her  surviving  friends  will  often  drop  the 
tear  of  affection,  in  recurring  to  scenes  that  are  past, 
and  in  the  feeling  that  the  places  that  have  known 
her  shall  henceforth  know  her  no  more  ;  but  we  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  in  humble  resignation  to  His  will, 
who  doeth  all  things  right. 

 on  the  6th  of  5th  month,  1832,  in  the  eighti- 
eth year  of  her  age,  Sarah  Winslow,  wife  of  Oliver 
Winslow,  Albion,  Maine.  She  was  a  worthy  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  zealous 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  testimonies,  being  a  firm 
believer  in  that  grace  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Her  life  and  conversation  exemplified  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
that  tender  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  which  is  the 
product  of  Christian  benevolence.  She  was  truly  an 
affectionate  wife,  a  tender  parent,  and  kind  neigh- 
bour. For  about  two  of  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  mostly  confined,  and  unable  to  meet  with 
her  friends  for  public  worship,  yet  she  clearly  evinc- 
ed to  those  who  visited  her  that  she  was  at  times  fa- 
voured with  the  dear  Master's  presence,  which  she 
appeared  to  prize  far  above  every  other  enjoyment. 
She  often  expressed,  towards  the  close,  her  willing- 
ness and  even  wish  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  yet 
said  she  hoped  to  be  preserved  in  patient  resignation 
to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  whose  time,  she 
said,  was  the  best  time.  Thus  she  seemed  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  arid  wailing  to  be  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  rest,  which  no  doubt  she  has  expe- 
rienced. 

 on  the  15th  of  3d  month,  1832,  Sarah  Pope, 

wife  of  Ebenezar  Pope,  Vassalborough,  Maine.  Her 
health  for  some  years  had  been  poor,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  was  brought  quite  low  from  raising  blood, 
but  from  which  she  so  far-  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  approaching  yearly  meeting  on  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  sixth  month,  and  was  favoured  to  return 
with  her  health  considerably  improved;  and  she  has 
frequently  expressed  the  satisfaction  it  was  to  her  in 
attending  that  annual  solemnity.  She  was  violently 
seized  with  influenza  in  the  1st  month,  1832,  which, 
after  an  illness  of  near  three  months,  terminated  her 
life.  She  was  an  active  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  firmly  established  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  as  professed  by  them,  often  hav- 
ing expressed  her  sorrow  for  those  who  have  been  de- 
luded by  the  desolating  spirit  of  unbelief  which  has 
ensnared  many.  During  her  confinement,  the  sweet 
composure  of  her  mind  evinced  that  her  confidence 
was  placed  above  the  tilings  of  time,  and  centred  in 
the  one  fountain  of  eternal  bliss,  of  which  at  times  she 
seemed  to  have  a  foretaste;  often  commemorating  the 
goodness  and  mercies  of  her  heavenly  Father  towards 
her,  under  an  humbling  sense  of  which  she  was  often 
drawn  to  pour  out  her  spirit  in  vocal  supplication  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  all  sure  mercies.  Be- 
ing asked  by  her  husband  if  nothing  stood  in  her  way, 
and  whether  she  was  willing  to  give  up  all  her  near 
and  dear  connexions,  she  replied,  "  I  have  given  you 
all  up,  and  have  no  wish,  nor  even  dare,  to  look  back 
into  the  world  again,''  adding,  "that  if  she  should  re- 
cover, she  feared  that  her  lime  would  not  be  spent  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  she  had  rather  go  then,  if 
consistent  with  her  heavenly  Father's  will."  Thus 
she  seemed  like  one  wailing  to  obey  her  Master's 
summons,  and  quietly  departed,  leaving  a  husband 
bereaved  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  wife,  and  children 
of  a  loving  and  tender  parent. 
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For  '^Tlie  Friend." 

A  late  number  of  the  English  Monthly 
Magazine  contains  a  review  of  a  work  entitled 
"Gleanings  of  Naturtil  History,"  by  Edward 
Jesse,  Esq.  recently  published  in  London, 
from  which  the  reviewer  has  made  a  number 
of  interesting  extracts  ;  we  offer  a  few  pas- 
sages for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  "  The 
Friend."  Z. 
MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  males  of 
migrating  birds,  or  at  least  of  some  species, 
arrive  some  weeks  before  the  females.  An 
experienced  and  intelligent  bird-catcher  as- 
sures me  that  the  male  nightingale  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  about 
the  first  of  April,  and  the  female  about  a 
month  afterwards;  and  that  his  song  increases 
in  power,  and  is  longer  continued,  when  the 
period  for  the  arrival  of  the  female  is  near  at 
hand.  A  favourite  bush  having  been  selected, 
the  nightingale  awaits  the  appearance  of  his 
mate  in  or  near  it,  singing  his  song  of  love, 
and  greeting  her  arrival  with  all  the  little 
blandishments  of  affection.  When  she  be- 
gins to  sit,  his  song  is  less  frequent  and  less 
powerful,  and  ceases  soon  after  the  young  are 
hatched. 

"  The  black-cap,  whose  song  is  scarcely 
less  pleasing  than  that  of  the  nightingale, 
arrives  also  some  time  before  the  female,  and 
calls  her  to  him  in  the  same  poetical  manner. 
I  have  one  of  these  birds  in  my  possession  : 
his  song  is  wild  and  sweet ;  and,  as  Mr. 
White  says,  when  he  sings  in  earnest,  he  pours 
forth  very  sweet  but  inward  melody,  and  ex- 
presses great  variety  of  soft  and  gentle  modu- 
lations, superior  perhaps  to  those  of  any  of 
our  warblers,  the  nightingale  excepted. 

"  The  bird-catcher  above  referred  to  show- 
ed me  his  call-birds,  and  gave  me  some  proof 
of  their  skill.  On  seeing  some  strange  birds, 
they  immediately  begin  their  call,  which  is 
succeeded  by  their  song,  and  this  seldom 
ceases  till  the  wild  birds  are  trapped.  He 
says  the  call-birds  then  show  a  degree  of 
pleasure  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  he 
seems  persuaded  that  his  birds  are  fully 
aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  their  call  and 
song  are  required. 


"The  wheatear  arrives  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  March,  and  builds  its  nest  in  rabbit- 
burrows.  At  least  they  do  so  occasionally, 
as  I  have  had  one  brought  to  me  which  was 
found  in  digging  out  a  rabbit.  A  shepherd 
whom  I  met  on  the  Brighton  Downs  informed 
me  that  these  birds  are  annually  getting  less 
numerous,  and  forsaking  those  haunts  which 
they  most  frequented. 

"  Magpies  congregate  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  the  Brighton  Downs,  as  we  counted 
last  winter  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  flock. 
Probably  the  want  of  wood  keeps  them  to- 
gether as  a  precautionary  measure  :  and  they 
have  a  scout,  like  the  crow,  who  looks  out 
for  danger  while  his  companions  are  feeding 
They  seemed  very  wild,  and  took  long  flights 
on  being  disturbed. 

"The  periodical  flight  of  birds  is  very 
curious.  That  in  the  spring  is  much  less 
considerable  than  the  autumnal  one  :  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  being  the  chief 
months  for  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of 
birds.  Bird-catchers  state  that  the  flights 
take  place  from  day-break  to  twelve  at  noon, 
and  sometimes  from  two  o'clock  till  it  is 
nearly  dark.  Birds  fly  against  the  wind  dur- 
ing their  passage,  with  thfi  exception  of  the 
chaffinch,  who  flies  across  it.  The  male 
chaffinches  are  observed  to  fly  by  themselves, 
and  are  shortly  followed  by  the  females.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  the  titlark. 

"  Birds  flock  together  in  February,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  their  mates;  and  probably 
in  the  autumn,  for  leading  their  young  to 
places  where  they  can  procure  food,  or  enjoy 
a  climate  congenial  with  their  nature.  Many 
flocks  of  birds,  however,  appear  and  disappear 
in  places  where  they  had  not  previously  been 
seen  for  many  years.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1818,  a  very  large  flock  of  the  small 
wild  blue  pigeon  passed  along  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  and  many  of  them  were  shot  near 
Brighton.  These  birds  were  formerly  very 
numerous  in  this  country,  but  are,  I  believe, 
now  seldom  met  with.  The  last  1  saw  was  a 
pair,  about  ten  years  ago,  who  had  built 
amongst  some  rocks,  in  a  small  bay  near  Swan- 
sea. The  most  extraordinary  instance, 
however,  I  have  witnessed  of  the  sudden 
congregation  of  birds,  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  which  was  a  particularly 
hot  and  dry  one.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  some 
weeks  previous  to  the  26th  of  July.  Flowers 
of  every  description  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  ground  was  parched  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  day,  some  rain  fell.  I  was  at 
the  time  standing  at  a  window,  looking  on  the 
river  Thames.  In  an  instant  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  covered  with  an  incredible  num- 


ber of  swallows,  which  remained  flying,  som^ 
near  the  water,  and  others  at  a  considerable 
height  above,  till  the  rain  had  ceased,  whe" 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  I  have  als^ 
observed  nearly  a  similar  circumstance  on  th® 
roof  of  the  Tennis  Court,  at  Hampton  Court- 
A  vast  flight  of  swallows  have  alighted  upon 
it,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a  few  hours, 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Sometimes  they 
assemble  and  roost  on  the  willows  which 
overhang  the  banks  of  the  Aytes  in  the 
Thames,  and  I  have  also  seen  them  settle  in 
prodigious  numbers  on  the  turf  on  Molesey 
Hurst.  Our  assemblages  of  birds,  however, 
are  nothing  when  compared  with  the  flocks 
of  the  passenger  pigeon  (Columba  migratoria) 
of  America.  Audubon,  in  his  Ornithological 
Biography,  gives  a  curious  and  interesting 
account  of  the  flight  of  these  birds.  He  says 
that  in  passing  over  the  Barrens,  a  few  miles 
from  Hardensburgh,  he  observed  the  pigeons 
flying  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in  greater 
numbers  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before ; 
and  feeling  an  inclination  to  count  the  flocks 
that  might  pass  within  the  reach  of  his  eye  in 
one  hour,  he  seated  himself  on  an  eminence, 
and  began  to  mark  with  his  pencil,  making  a 
dot  for  every  flock  that  passed.  In  a  short 
time,  finding  the  task  impracticable,  as  the 
birds  poured  in  in  countless  multitudes,  he 
rose,  and  counting  the  dots  already  put  down, 
found  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  had 
been  made  in  twenty-one  minutes.  He  then 
travelled  on,  and  still  met  more  as  he  proceed- 
ed. The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons; 
the  light  of  noon-day  was  obscured  as  by  an 
eclipse,  the  dung  fell  in  spots  not  unlike 
melting  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  continued 
buzz  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to  lull  his 
senses  to  repose.  Whilst  waiting  for  his  din- 
ner, immense  legions  were  still  going  by,  and 
on  Mr.  Audubon's  arrival  before  sunset  at 
Louisville,  distant  from  Hardensburgh  fifty- 
five  miles,  the  pigeons  were  still  passing  in 
undiminished  numbers,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  three  days  in  succession, 

"  Mr.  Audubon  makes  the  following  curious 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pigeons  contained 
in  one  only  of  these  mighty  flocks.  Taking 
a  column  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  he 
thinks  is  far  below  the  average  size,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  pass  over  without  interruption 
for  three  hours,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a 
minute,  it  will  give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  one,  covering 
one  hundred  and  eight  square  miles.  Allow- 
ing two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we  have 
one  billion,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pigeons 
in  one  flock.  As  each  pigeon  daily  consumes 
fully  half  a  pint  of  food,  the  quantity  necessary 
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for  supplying  this  vast  multitude  must  be 
eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  bushels  a  day.  Nor  is  the  account 
of  their  roosting  places  less  curious.  One  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  River  in 
Kentucky,  was  repeatedly  visited  by  Mr. 
Audubon.  It  was  in  a  portion  of  the  forest 
where  the  trees  were  of  great  magnitude,  and 
where  there  was  little  underwood,  and  the 
average  breadth  was  about  three  miles.  On 
arriving  there  about  two  hours  before  sunset, 
few  pigeons  were  to  be  seen.  A  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  however,  with  horses  and 
wagons,  guns,  and  ammunition,  had  already 
established  themselves  on  the  borders.  Two 
farmers  had  driven  upwards  of  three  hundred 
hogs  from  their  residence,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  to  be  fattened  on  the 
pigeons  which  were  to  be  slaughtered.  The 
sun  had  set,  yet  not  a  pigeon  had  arrived. 
Every  thing,  however,  was  ready,  and  all  eyes 
were  gazing  on  the  clear  sky,  which  appeared 
in  glimpses  amidst  the  tall  trees.  Suddenly 
there  burst  forth  a  general  cry  of  '  Here  they 
come.'  The  noise  which  they  made,  though 
yet  distant,  is  described  as  like  a  hard  gale  at 
sea,  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a  close- 
reefed  vessel.  As  the  birds  arrived,  they 
were  knocked  down  by  thousands  by  the 
pole-men.  As  they  continued  to  pour  in,  the 
fires  were  lighted,  and  a  magnificent,  as  well 
as  wonderful  sight  presented  itself.  The 
pigeons,  arriving  by  myriads,  alighted  every 
where,  one  above  another,  until  solid  masses 
as  large  as  hogsheads  were  formed  on  the 
branches  all  round.  Here  and  there  the 
perches  gave  way  under  the  weight  with  a 
crash,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  destroyed 
hundreds  of  the  birds  beneath,  forcing  down 
the  dense  groups  with  which  every  stick  was 
loaded.  The  pigeons  kept  constantly  coming, 
and  it  was  past  midnight  before  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  those  that  arrived  could  be 
perceived.  The  noise  made  was  so  great  that 
it  was  distinctly  heard  at  three  miles  from  the 
jjpot.  Towards  the  approach  of  day,  the  noise 
in  some  measure  subsided,  and  long  before 
objects  were  distinguisliabie,  the  pigeons  be- 
gan to  move  off  in  a  direction  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  they  had  arrived  the 
evening  before,  and  at  sunrise  all  that  were 
able  to  fly  had  disappeared." 

For  "The  Friend." 

On  looking  over  a  manuscript  volume,  de- 
rived from  my  ancestor,  who  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  founder  in  1G82,  I  was  in- 
structed, by  several  noliccs  of  ministers  in  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  who  visited  their 
brethren  of  this  province,  through  a  period  of 
seventeen  years,  commencing  about  IGDC. — 
The  simplicity,  and  brevity,  and  pithiness  of 
these  accounts  entitle  them,  I  think,  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  others,  and  of  consequence  worthy  of 
record  in  "  The  Friend."  11.  V\ 

"  A  short  account  of  some  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  within  tiicse  seventeen  years  came 
from  England  and  the  other  islands,  &lc.  to 
visit  Friends  and  brethren  here  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


"  First — William  Ellis,  and  Aaron  Atkin- 
son, whereof  William  was  an  authorilable  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  and  Aaron  a  mighty  ten- 
der man,  and  his  testimony  very  prevailing  and 
powerful,  so  that  their  service  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten by  many  honest  P'riends  hereaway." 

"  Secondly — Roger  Gill  and  Thomas  Story. 
The  power  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  the  said 
Roger,  so  that  his  testimony  was  with  author- 
ity, and  the  truth  was  raised  by  it  in  others. 
When  he  was  gone  to  visit  Friends  in  New 
England,  and  there  beared  of  the  hand  of  God 
being  upon  the  people  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Friends  had  their  share,  he  was  so  in 
love  with  them,  that  he  came  hither,  and  pray- 
ed to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
take  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  theirs,  in  that 
day  of  great  calamity  ;  that  he  was  ready  to 
lay  it  down,  and  accordingly  the  Lord  took 
him  to  himself,  and  there  was  health  among 
the  people  from  that  time."* 

Thirdly — Thomas  Thompson,  and  Josiah 
Langdale.  Thomas  informed  us  that  when  he 
was  binding  sheaves  in  his  native  land,  he  be- 
came impressed  with  duty  to  visit  us,  and  the 
Lord  had  been  with  him  by  sea  and  by  land — 
he  was  a  sound  preacher.  His  companion 
Josiah  was  also  a  fine  tender  man,  earnestly 
pressing  people  to  fear  the  Lord,  saying  if  he 
could  but  gain  one  soul,  or  turn  but  one  to 
truth,  in  all  his  travels,  he  would  be  well  satis- 
fied." 

"  Fourthly — John  Salkield,  a  notable  man  to 
proclaim  the  gospel,  he  had  great  openings  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  was  a  mighty  help  and 
comfort  to  many  tender  Friends." 

*'  Fifthly — Thomas  Turner,  an  ancient 
Friend,  whose  testimony  was,  that  the  ene- 
mies should  be  scattered,  and  tiie  truth  come 
into  dominion.  He  had  meetings  with  the  In- 
dians in  their  places  of  abode,  and  was  very 
loving,  and  the  Indians  had  great  regard  and 
kindness  for  him." 

"  Sixthly — John  Richardson,  the  bent  of 
whose  testimony  was  much  to  press  people  to 
honesty  and  uprightness." 

"  Seventhly — John  Eastaugh,  a  mild  man, 
desiring  people  to  be  true  to  what  was  made 
known  to  them." 

"  Eighthly — Mary  Ellerton,  and  Mary  Ban- 
nister, both  valiant,  faithful  women,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  to  the  true  and  continual  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  proclaiming  wo  to  them  that 
were  covered  with  a  covering,  but  not  of 
God's  spirit." 

"  Ninthly — John  Fothergill,  and  William 
Armstead,  who  were  also  very  tender,  honest 
Friends.  Their  testimony  was  fervent,  and 
powerful  to  all  sorts,  to  fear  God.  Oh !  the 
good  frame  of  spirit,  and  how  the  power  of 
the  truth  was  with  John  Fothergill!" 

"  Tenthly — Samuel  Bownes,  a  mighty  vali- 
ant minister  to  open  the  mystery  of  Babylon." 

"  Eleventhly — Samuel  Wilkinson,  and  Pat- 
rick Henderson,  whereof  Samuel  was  a  plain 
man,  had  a  fine  testimony  for  truth,  and  an 
excellent  gift  to  open  the  Revelations  and 
other  parts  of  Scripture  for  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  Friends.  And  his  companion  was 
a  wisu  man,  or  learned,  large  in  his  testimony, 

•  The  yellow  fever  of  1699. 


and  of  singular  parts;  may  he  keep  to  the  root 
that  bore  him." 

"  Twelfihly — John  Turner,  a  good  and  sound 
old  man,  his  testimony  was  much  against  wrath 
and  contention,  sometimes  between  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  between  near  friends,  and 
sometimes  between  man  and  wife  ;  and,  oh!  he 
said  how  busy  the  enemy  is  to  plague  poor 
men  and  women.  He  warned  the  people  to 
depart  from  their  wickedness,  and  turn  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Tiiirteenthly — Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
Dickinson  :  these  were  both  very  noted  men. 
They  were  men  for  God,  and  he  had  given 
them  power  to  preach  the  gospel  with  bold- 
ness. They  had  an  open  door  among  all 
sorts,  and  reached  the  hearts  of  many  people." 

"  Fourteenthly — William  Armstrong,  and 
James  Graham:  their  testimony  was  precious. 
O !  the  good  frame  of  spirit  they  were  in,  en- 
treating people  to  walk  humbly,  and  serve  the 
Lord  fully.  James  Graham  having  finished 
the  service  God  required  of  him  in  these  Ame- 
rican parts,  he  took  him  to  himself  in  the  sev- 
enth month  1717." 

"  May  we  praise  and  magnify  the  Lord  of 
the  great  harvest,  in  that  he  was  pleased  to 
send  so  faithful  servants  amongst  us  to  pro- 
claim his  truth,  and  pray  that  he  may  send 
more  like  true  labourers,  that  knowledge  and 
faithfulness  be  increased  upon  earth,  to  the 
exalting  and  glorifying  of  his  great  and  worthy 
name  for  ever.  Amen." 

"  After  the  foregoing  (says  another  memo- 
randa) came  John  Danlon,  Isaac  Hadwin, 
Benjamin  Holmes,  Lawrence  King,  Benjamin 
Reed,  Rowland  Wilson,  Joseph  Taylor,  Paul 
Johnson,  Mungo  Buley,  Samuel  Stephenson, 
Hannah  Deutt,  Alice  Henderson,  Margaret 
Kopland,  John  Burton,  William  Backhouse, 
John  Hunt,  Samuel  Hopwood,  Joseph  Gill, 
John  Haslem,  Edmund  Peckover,  Christopher 
Wilson,  Eleaser  Shelden." 

From  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
BERNARD,  ABBOT  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 

The  life  of  St.  Bernard  connected,  within 
a  few  years,  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. 
with  that  of  Alexander  III.  Born  in  1091, 
he  flourished  during  one  of  the  rudest  periods 
of  papal  history  ;  and  he  died  (in  1 153)  just 
before  the  era  commenced  of  its  proudest  tri- 
umphs, and,  perliaps,  of  its  deepest  crimes. 
His  actions  and  his  writings  throw  the  best 
light  which  now  remains  upon  that  period, 
and  even  the  following  short  account  of  them 
will  not  be  without  its  use.  St.  Bernard  was 
a  native  of  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  and  des- 
cended from  a  noble  family.  He  entered,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  into  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux,  near  Dijon;  and  so  early  was  the 
display  of  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  that  only  two 
yeans  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  establish 
a  religious  colony  at  Clairvaux,  in  the  diocese 
of  Langres.  It  grew  with  rapidity,  and  spread 
its  scions  with  great  luxuriance  under  his  su- 
perintendence— so  that  at  his  decease,  at  no 
very  advanced  age,  he  was  enabled  to  be- 
queath to  the  Church  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries, 
founded  by  his  own  exertions.    As  for  him- 
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self,  though  it  seems  clear  that  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  open,  and  even 
offered  to  him,  his  humbler  ambition  was 
contented  to  preside  over  the  society  which 
he  had  first  created,  and  to  influence  the  cha- 
racter of  those  which  had  proceeded  from  it, 
by  counsel,  example,  and  authority. 

But  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard  was  not 
confined  to  his  monastic  progeny — it  display- 
ed itself  in  all  grand  ecclesiastical  transactions, 
in  France,  ij^  Germany,  in  Italy  ;  from  the 
altars  of  the  church  it  spread  to  courts  and 
parliaments.  And,  as  it  was  founded  on 
reputation,  not  on  dignity ;  as  it  stood  on  no 
other  ground  than  his  wisdom  and  sanctity  ; 
so  was  it  generally  exerted  for  good  purposes, 
and  always  for  purposes  whicli,  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  age,  were  accounted 
good. 

On  the  schism  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Honorius  11.,  St.  Bernard  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  legitimate  claimant,  Innocent 
II.,  with  great  zeal  and  effect.  During  eight 
years  of  contestation  and  turbulence  he  perse- 
vered in  the  struggle.  His  authority*  un- 
questionably decided  the  king  and  the  clergy 
of  France.  The  king  of  England  at  Chartres, 
the  emperor  at  Liege,  are  stated  to  have  lis- 
tened and  yielded  to  Lis  persuasions.  He  re- 
conciled Genoa  and  Pisa  to  the  cause  of 
Innocent.  In  the  latter  city  a  council  was 
held  in  1134,  in  which  St.  Bernard  was  the 
moving  and  animating  spirit.  Nevertheless  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  genuine  piety  which  per 
vades  so  many  of  his  works,  that  his  mind  was 
then  most  at  home  vvhen  engaged  in  holy  of- 
fices and  pious  meditation.  How  well  soever 
he  might  be  qualified  to  preside  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  rule  the  passions,  and  reconcile  the 
interests  of  men,  it  was  in  the  peaceful  soli- 
tude of  Clairvaux  that  his  earthly  affections 
were  placed,  and  it  was  to  the  rnercy-seat  of 
heaven  that  his  warmest  vows  and  aspirations 
were  addressed.  Through  these  various  qua- 
lities— through  his  charitable  devotion  to  the 


*  The  means  by  which  ecclesiastical  authority 
sometimes  (and  not,  perhaps,  very  uncommonly)  at- 
tained its  ends  in  those  days,  are  well  displayed  in 
the  following  anecdote  of  St.  Bernard.    The  duke  of 
Guienne  had  expelled  the  bishops  of  Poitiers  and  Li 
mogos,  and  refused  to  restore  them,  even  on  the  so- 
lemn and  repeated  injunctions  of  the  pope  and  his 
legate.    St.  Bernard  had  exerted  his  influence  for  the 
same  purpose,  equally  in  vain.    At  length,  when  cc 
lebrating,  on  some  particular  occasion,  the  holy  sa 
crifics,  after  the  consecration  was  finished,  and  the 
blessing  of  peace  bestowed  upon  the  people,  St.  Ber- 
nard placed  the  body  of  the  Lord  on  the  plate,  and 
carrying  it  in  his  hand,  with  an  inflamed  counte 
nance,  and  eyes  sparkling  fire,  advanced  towards  the 
duke,  and  uttered  these  thrilling  words  : — "  Thus  far 
we  have  used  supplication  only,  and  you  have  despis 
ed  us;  many  servants  of  God,  who  were  present  in 
this  assembly,  joined  their  prayers  with  ours,  and 
you  have  disregarded  them  :  behold,  this  is  the  Son 
of  God,  who  is  the  King  and  Lord  of  the  church 
which  you  persecute,  who  now  advances  towards 
you  ; — behold  your  Judge  ! — at  whose  name  every 


knee  bends  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  beneath  the 
earth.  Behold  the  just  avenger  of  crimes,  into  whose 
hands  that  very  soul  which  animates  you  will  some 
day  fall.  Will  you  disdain  him  also  ?  Will  you 
dare  to  scorn  the  Master,  as  yon  have  scorned  his 
servants?"  This  tremendous  appeal  was  successful. 
The  duke  is  related  to  have  fallen  with  his  face  to 
the  earth  when  he  heard  it ;  the  prelates  were  restored 
to  their  sees,  and  the  schism  extinguished. 


poor  ;  through  that  earnest  piety  which  tinc- 
tured his  writings  with  a  character  sometimes 
approaching  to  mysticism  ;  through  his  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  writers,  Augustin  and  Am- 
brose ;  through  his  zeal  for  the  unity  and 
doctrinal  purity  of  the  church,  St.  Bernard 
has  acquired  and  deserved  the  respectable 
appellation  of  the  Last  of  the  Fathers. 

The  reiTiaining  works  of  St.  Bernard  con- 
sist of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  a 
great  number  of  sermons,  and  some  very  im- 
portant tracts  and  treatises.  It  would  not 
liere  be  possible,  nor  any  where  very  profita- 
ble, to  present  a  mere  analysis  of  so  many 
and  so  various  compositions.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  matter  is  devoted  to  the  ends  of 
piety  and  charity — to  the  exaltation  of  the 
soul  of  man — and  the  inculcation  of  his  high- 
est duties.  On  points  of  doctrine,  the  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  too  ardently  attached  to  his 
church  to  venture  upon  any  deviation  from 
the  established,  or,  at  least,  the  tolerated  faith. 
On  the  important  subject  of  grace,  he  appears 
to  have  followed  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustin. 
He  considered  the  freedom  of  will  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  voluntary  consent  which  it  gives 
to  the  operations  of  grace  ; — that  that  consent 
s  indeed  brought  about  by  grace,  but  that  be- 
ing voluntary  and  without  constraint,  it  is  still 
free.  The  necessity  of  this  freedom  he  ar- 
gues at  great  length,  as  indispensable  to  any 
system  of  retribution.  "  Where  there  is  ne 
cessity  there  is  not  liberty  ;  where  there  is  not 
liberty,  neither  is  there  merit,  nor,  conse 
quently,  judgment."  (Ubi  necessitas,  ibi  li 
bertas  non  est ;  ubi  libertas  non  est,  nec  nieri 
tum,  nec  per  hoc  judicium.)  On  the  other 
hand,  he  maintained  the  indisputable  efficacy 
of  grace  ;  and  in  defining  the  limits  of  its  ope 
ration,  and  reconciling  its  over-ruling  influence 
with  the  necessary  liberty  of  a  responsible 
agent,  he  fathomed  the  depths,  and,  perliap;, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  human  reason. 

As  Lanfranc  had  been  the  champion  of  the 
church  against  the  heresy  of  Berenger  ;  as  the 
admirable  Anselm  had  maintained  the  better 
reason  and  sounder  doctrine  against  the  dan 
gerous  subtilities  of  Rosellinus  ;  so  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  his  turn  of  controversy,  was  confront- 
ed with  tiie  most  ingenious  scholastic  of  the 
age,  Peter  Abelard.  This  celebrated  doctor 
was  born  in  Brittany,  in  1079  ;  and  while  St. 
Bernard  was  shaping  his  character  and  his  in- 
tellect after  the  rigid  model  of  Augustin, 
Abelard  was  learning  a  dangerous  lesson  of 
laxity  in  the  school  of  Origen.  We  shall  not 
trace  the  various  and  almost  opposite  heresies 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  the  obtuse 
subtility  of  his  principles;  still  less  shall  we 
investigate  the  oblique  paths  by  which  he 
reached  those  conclusions.  It  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  he  was  charged  with  being,  at  the 
same  time,  an  Arian,  a  Nestorian,  and  a  Pela- 
gian, and  with  as  much  justice,  perhaps,  as 
such  charges  were  usually  advanced  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  against  its  refractory 
children. 

The  history  of  the  crimes  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Abelard  is  known  to  every  one. 
When  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  course 
of  his  official  visitation,  inspected  the  nunnery 
of  the  Paraclete,  he  found  the  establishment 


well  conducted,  and  he  approved  of  every 
regulation.  Only,  in  the  version  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  there  in  use,  he  observed  these  words, 
Give  us  this  day  our  super-substantial 
bread" — and  he  thought  it  insufferable  that 
the  very  prayer  which  the  Deity  had  deigned 
to  communicate  to  man  for  His  own  service, 
should  be  thus  senselessly  corrupted  by  the 
infection  of  Aristotle.  Abelard  defended  his 
version ;  and  hence  arose  the  first  recorded 
altercation  between  those  celebrated  theolo- 
gians. The  strictures  of  St.  Bernard  irritated 
that  vain  scholastic  ;  and  as  it  happened  that 
a  large  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Sens,  on 
some  occasion  deemed  important,  Abelard 
challenged  his  rival  to  make  good,  in  the 
presence  of  that  august  body,  his  repeated 
charges  of  heresy.  St.  Bernard  Avould  wil- 
lingly have  declined  that  conflict:  he  feared 
the  superiority  of  an  experienced  polemic  ; — 
"  I  was  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth.  Besides,  I  judged  it  improper  to 
commit  the  measures  of  divine  faith,  which 
rested  on  the  foundations  of  eternal  truth,  to 
the  petty  reasonings  of  the  schools."  How- 
beit,  the  counsel  of  his  friends  prevailed ; 
after  some  hesitation  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  appeared  on  the  appointed  day. 

Louis  VII.  honoured  the  assembly  with  his 
presence  ;  the  nobles  of  his  court,  the  leading 
prelates  and  abbots,  and  the  most  learned 
doctors  of  the  kingdom  were  there  ;  and  the 
highest  expectations  were  formed,  from  one 
end  of  the  realm  to  the  other,  by  the  rumour 
of  this  theological  monomachy.  The  two 
champions  were  confronted.  Bernard  arose  : 
"  I  accuse  not  this  man ;  let  his  own  works 
speak  against  him.  Here  they  are,  and  these 
are  the  propositions  extracted  from  them. 
Let  him  say — I  wrote  them  not;  or  let  him 
condemn  them,  or  let  him  defend  them  against 
my  objections."  The  charges  were  not 
entirely  read  through,  when  Abelard  inter- 
rupted the  recital,  and  simply  interposed  his 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  assembly  was 
astonished  at  his  hasty  desertion  of  the  field, 
which  he  had  so  lately  sought.  "Do  you 
fear,"  said  St.  Bernard,  "for  your  person? 
You  are  perfectly  secure ;  you  know  that 
nothing  is  intended  against  you  ;  you  may 
answer  freely,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  pa- 
tient hearing."  Abelard  only  replied,  "I 
have  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;"  and 
retired  from  the  assembly.  "  I  know  nothing," 
says  Milner,  "  in  Bernard's  history  more 
decisively  descriptive  of  his  character,  than 
his  conduct  in  this  whole  transaction.  By 
nature,  sanguine  and  vehement ;  by  grace  and 
self-knowledge,  modest  and  diffident;  he 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  united  bold- 
ness with  timidity,  and  caution  with  fortitude. 
It  was  evidently  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
faith  in  God,  as  well  as  in  the  most  charitable 
zeal  for  divine  truth,  that  he  came  to  the 
contest." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Died, — at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  the  29th  ult.,  Samkei. 
Carr,  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age. 
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Colony  of  Monrovia  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  managers  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  have  within  the  last  month  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  press  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  renewed  exertions  for  the  supply 
of  necessary  means  to  uphold  the  society  in 
its  great  scheme  of  benevolence ;  and  in 
which  are  urged,  in  favour  of  their  plan,  vari- 
ous powerful  considerations  of  interest,  of  po- 
licy, of  humanity,  and  of  Christian  obligation. 
"  Of  the  success  of  the  plan,"  say  they,  "  they 
can  now  speak,  not  merely  with  hope,  but 
with  confidence.  A  colony  of  more  than  two 
thousand  persons,  firmly  established,  well  or- 
dered, and  well  governed;  prosperous  in  trade; 
moral  and  religious  in  character;  with  schools 
and  churches,  courts  of  justice,  and  a  periodi- 
cal press;  enlarging  its  territory,  and  growing 
in  strengtii;  respected  by  all  who  have  visited 
it  from  Europe;  and  exerting  a  salutary  and 
extensive  influence  over  the  native  tribes,  now 
offers  an  asylum  for  our  free  coloured  popu- 
lation, and  to  our  citizens  every  means  and 
motive  for  conferring  freedom  on  those  who 
enjoy  it  not,  and  imparting  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  Africa." 

The  length  of  the  address,  and  a  regard  to 
our  limited  space,  render  the  insertion  of  it 
inconvenient;  but  in  the  appendix  thereto  an- 
nexed, is  a  condensed  exhibition  of  facts  and 
circumstances  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which 
we  apprehend,  will  interest  our  readers,  and 
which  therefoi-e  we  shall  copy. 

Origin  of  the  Society. 

"  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Granville  Sharp  appear  first  to 
liave  considered  the  subject  of  African  colonizalion 
in  England.  The  latter  of  these,  a  most  illustrious 
philanthropist,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Indeed,  the  earliest  thoughts 
the  writer  has  seen  on  African  colonization,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Granville  Sharp  in  1783.  The  late  Dr. 
Thornton  of  Washington,  was  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged in  favour  of  colonizing  free  men  of  colour,  from 
the  U.  States  in  Africa  in  1787,  but  unfortunately  his 
efforts  failed.  The  venerable  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island  corresponded  with  G.  Sharp  on  the  subject  in 
178!),  and  Ferdinando  Fairfax  of  Virginia  published 
an  able  article  on  the  subject  in  1790.  The  subject 
was  seriously  considered  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Finlcy  of  New  Jersey  gave  much  thought 
to  it  in  1814 — 15,  and,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
Mercer,  F.  S.  Key,  and  E.  B.  Caldwell,  and  others, 
who  had  also  long  reflected  upon  the  matter,  found- 
ed the  Society  in  December  I81G. 

"In  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
1816,  the  subject  was  brought  forward,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

"  '  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  have 
ropeatcdiy  sought  to  obtain  an  asylum  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  for  such  persons  of  colour 
as  iiad  been  or  might  be  emancipated  under  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth,  but  have  hitherto  found  all 
their  efforts  frustrated,  either  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  other  nations,  or  domestic  causes  equally  unpropi- 
tious  to  its  success. 

'"They  now  avail  themselves  of  a  period  when 
pcaco  has  healed  the  wounds  of  humanity,  and  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  have  concurred  with  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales,  in  abolishing  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  (a  trafHo  which  I  his  common- 
wealth, both  before  and  sinrc  the  revolution,  zealous- 
ly  strove  to  e.tterminate,)  to  renew  this  effort,  and 
do  Ihrreforc 

Itesolve,  That  the  executive  be  requested  to  cor- 
roBpoiid  with  the  president  of  llic  U.  Stales,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  territory  on  the  coasl  of  Afri- 
ca, or  at  some  other  place,  nut  wilhin  any  of  the 


states  or  territorial  governments  of  the  U.  States,  to 
serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  persons  of  colour  as  are 
now  free,  and  may  desire  the  same,  and  for  those 
who  may  hereafter  be  emancipated  within  this  com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States, 
be  requested  to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  aid  the  pre- 
sident of  the  U.  States  in  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects. 

'• '  Provided,  That  no  contract  or  arrangement  re- 
specting such  territory  shall  he  obligatory  on  this 
commonweath,  until  ratified  by  the  legislature.' 
Early  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

"  In  1818,  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess  visited  Africa 
by  the  way  of  England,  and  acquired  much  valuable 
information.  The  death  of  Mr.  Mills  on  his  return, 
deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
of  men.  The  reports  of  these  agents  were  of  great 
importance. 

"  The  first  expedition,  that  of  the  Elizaheth,  sailed 
in  1820,  with  the  society's  agent,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bacon,  and  two  agents  of  the  government,  Messrs. 
Crozer  and  Bankson,  who,  in  an  unfortunate  attempt 
to  establish  the  colony  at  an  unfavourable  season  on 
the  unhealthy  island  of  Sherbo,  with  several  of  the 
emigrants,  fell  victims  to  the  African  fever.  In 
1821,  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Wiltberger  on  the  part 
of  the  society,  and  Messrs.  Winn  and  E.  Bacon  as 
United  States  agents,  with  a  number  of  emigrants, 
proceeded  to  Africa,  and  obtained  permission  of  the 
government  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  colonists  to  re- 
main there  until  a  territory  could  be  purchased  of 
the  natives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  and  Mr.  Andrews 
died  before  any  suitable  tract  for  the  colony  was  ob- 
tained. 

Founding  of  the  Colony. 

"In  December,  1821,  Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  with  Captain 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  purchased  from 
the  natives  the  whole  of  a  territory  called  Montsera- 
do,  on  the  south  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  name  of 
the  society.  TIm  first  settlers  arrived  at  the  colony 
in  June,  1822;  and  in  that  year,  Mr.  Ashmun  took 
charge  of  it,  as  agent  or  governor,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Ayres,  whose  health  had  obliged  him  to  return. 
The  efforts  of  Dr.  Ayres  were  of  great  importance. 

Attempt  of  the  natives  to  destroy  the  infant  Colony. 

"  This  was  made  in  November,  1822,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  while  he  was  dangerous- 
ly ill.  The  defences  of  the  colony  were  incomplete, 
and  the  whole  effective  force  consisted  of  thirty-five 
men.  They  fought  for  existence,  and  in  the  bravest 
manner. 

"  The  enemy  consisted  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  and  made  a  most  furious  attack  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1822.  Unfortunately,  one  pass  was  neglected 
to  be  properly  defended,  and  there  the  enemy  forced  an 
entrance,  and  captured  one  of  the  guns,  which  happi- 
ly they  knew  not  how  to  manage.  The  colony  was 
saved  by  their  want  of  discipline.  Had  they  pushed 
forward,  their  success  was  certain ;  the  colonists 
could  not  have  resisted  ;  but  the  assailants  betook 
themselves  to  plunder,  in  great  confusion  ;  this  afford- 
ed the  colonists  time  to  rally ;  they  recaptured  the 
gun  :  and  turned  it  on  the  enemy,  who  were  wedged 
in  a  solid  mass.  Great  destruction  took  place,  and 
they  fled  in  great  confusion  ;  it  was  supposed  they 
had  sixty  or  eighty  killed.  The  loss  on  the  other 
side  was  considerable,  three  men  and  one  woman 
killed,  two  men  and  two  women  severely  wounded, 
and  seven  children  captured. 

"The  colonists,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  disappear- 
ed, immediately  began  to  complete  their  defences, 
and  prepare  for  another  attack,  which  they  under- 
stood from  their  s  ics,  was  to  be  made  with  a  greater 
force  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  attack  accord- 
ingly conjnicnccd  on  the  30lh,  with  one  thousand 
five  hundred  assailants.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
far  better  stale  than  before,  but  the  number  of  efl'cc- 
live  men  less,  not  <]uite  31).  The  besiegers  were,  af- 
ter a  long  and  ardent  struggle,  finally  defeated  with 
severe  loss.  The  garrison  had  one  man  killed,  and 
two  badly  wounded.  Mr.  Ashmun's  services  were 
invaluable,  and  were  the  means  of  saving  the  place. 
Estahlishmcnl  and  Form  of  Government. 

"  The  existing  form  ofgovcrnmcnt  was  established 
in  August,  1824,  durirg  the  visit  of  the  present  se- 
cretary  of  tho  society.    Great  difficulties  had  arisen 


in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  whole  state 
of  things  was  dark  and  unsettled.  The  form  of  go- 
vernment then  drawn  up,  was  submitted  to  the  as- 
sembled  colonists,  and  by  them  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. The  board  of  managers  of  the  society  appoint 
the  colonial  agent,  who  is  a  white  man:  all  the  other 
officers  are  men  of  colour,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  elected  annually  by  ihe  colonists.  The 
government  is  in  great  measure  republican,  and  de- 
signed expressly  to  prepare  the  colonists  ably  and- 
successfully  to  govern  themselves.  In  their  address 
to  their  brethren  of  the  United  States  in  1827,  they 
say,  "our  laws  are  altogether  our  own,  they  grew 
out  of  our  circumstances  ;  are  formed  for  our  exclu- 
sive benefit ;  and  administered  either  by  officers  of  our 
own  appointment,  or  such  as  possess  our  entire  con- 
fidence. We  have  a  judiciary,  chosen  from  among 
ourselves;  we  serve  as  jurors  in  the  trial  of  others; 
and  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by  juries  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  ourselves.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by 
liberty  of  conscience;  the  time  and  mode  of  worship, 
ping  God  as  prescribed  to  us  in  his  word,  and  dictat- 
ed by  our  conscience,  we  are  not  only  free  to  follow, 
but  are  protected  in  following."  Shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  government,  Mr.  Ashmun  was 
appointed  colonial  agent,  and  with  distinguished  abi- 
lity and  usefulness,  continued  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties, until  in  1828,  an  illness,  which  soon  proved  fatal, 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  station.  Dr.  Richard 
Randall  succeeded  him  in  the  agency;  but  the  colony 
was  soon  called  to  mourn  his  decease.  Dr.  Mechlin 
is  the  present  colonial  agent — and  long  may  his  va- 
luable life  be  preserved  to  the  cause!  Among  those 
who  have  fallen  as  martyrs  to  this  work  of  humanity 
and  religion,  should  be  recorded  the  names  of  Ses- 
sions and  Anderson  and  Holton  and  Skinner  and 
Peace  and  Seton,  all  of  whom  laboured  to  promote  it 
as  physicians,  agents,  missionaries,  or  in  some  way 
gave  to  it  their  services.  Nor  will  such  men  of  co- 
lour as  Cary  and  Erskine  be  forgotten  while  philan- 
thropy and  piety  are  respected  among  men. 

Description  of  the  Colony. 
"  The  name  of  Liberia,  has  been  given  to  the  colony, 
because  it  is  the  land  of  the  free'd.  Cape  Montserado, 
on  which  stands  the  principal  town  (Monrovia,  so 
called,  in  honour  of  President  Monroe,)  lies  in  about 
the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  tract  of  coun- 
try under  the  colonial  jurisdiction,  has  been  obtained 
by  fair  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  natives, 
and  extends  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast,  and  indefinitely  into  the 
interior.  Two  important  districts.  Grand  Bassa  and 
Cape  Mount,  have  recently  been  acquired  in  this  way. 
There  are  several  rivers,  most  of  them  small  however. 
The  St.  Paul's  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
were  it  not  obstructed  by  falls,  would  admit  of  boat 
navigation,  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  The  three 
towns  arc  Monrovia,  and  Caldwell,  about  seven  miles 
distant  on  the  St.  Paul's  (which  is  connected  with 
the  Montserado  river,  by  Stockton  Creek,)  and  Mills 
and  Burgess,  (or  by  contraction  Millsburg,)  about  fif- 
teen miles  above  Caldwell,  on  the  same  river.  The 
houses  in  Monrovia,  are  substantially  built,  many  of 
them  of  stone. 

Fertility  and  Agriculture. 

"In  their  address,  the  colonists  say,  'A  more  fertile 
soil,  and  a  more  productive  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
cultivated,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Dr.  Randall  says,  '•  that  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  Stockton  Creek,  is  equal,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  best  on  the  southern  rivers  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Ashmun  thus  enuincrates  the  animals  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  :  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  ducks,  gccsc,  chickens,  and  Guinea  fowls,  in 
abundance;  fish  in  the  greatest  plenty;  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, vines,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  mangoes, 
cashew,  prunes,  guava,  pine  apple,  grape,  cherr}',  and 
a  species  of  peach  ;  sweet  potatoc,  cassada,  yams, 
cocoa,  ground  nuts,  arrow  root,  egg  plant,  okra,  every 
variety  of  beans  and  peas,  encumbers  and  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.  &c. ;  rice,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn, 
millet,  pepper,  excellent  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo.  Indeed,  sugar,  cot  ton,  coffee,  and  indigo,  grow  wild. 
Climate,  and  health  of  the  Settlers. 

"  In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  want  of  good 
houses,  the  great  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  settlers, 
the  discouragements  tlicy  met  with,  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  mode  of  living,  and  of  the  best  remedies. 
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aided  the  other  causes  of  sickness,  and  produced  great 
mortality.  But  those  times  are  past  and  forgotten. 
Their  houses  and  circumstances  are  now  comfortable ; 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  medical  assistance; 
and  for  the  last  five  years  (as  stated  in  the  address  of 
the  colonists  in  1827,)  not  one  person  in  forty,  from 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  has  died  from  change 
of  climate.  The  effect  is  most  severely  felt  by  those  from 
the  northern  states,  or  from  mountainous  parts  of  the 
middle  states;  but  experience  has  proved  that,  with 
ordinary  prudence,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
even  by  persons  from  those  places,  who  are  sober  and 
have  no  radical  defects  of  constitution.  As  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  better  cultivat- 
ed, it  will,  like  all  other  new  countries,  become  more 
healthy.  From  the  past  mortality  or  present  sickli- 
ness, no  discouragement  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  read  an  account  of  the  early  attempts  to  found 
colonies  in  this  favoured  land.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  land  becomes  more  elevated,  and 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  of 
disease  on  the  coast  are  unknown  in  the  interior.  On 
these  highlands,  settlements  will  doubtless  soon  be 
established.  Under  date  of  the  28th  of  April,  1832, 
Dr.  Mechlin  writes,  "  among  the  emigrants  by  the 
Volador,  Criterion,  Orion,  James  Perkins,  Margaret 
Mercer,  and  Crawford,  the  number  of  deaths  will  not 
average  quite  four  per  cent."  For  emigrants  from 
the  wide  extent  of  our  southern  country,  the  climate 
may  be  pronounced  salubrious. 

Commerce. 

"The  colonists  are  actively  engaged  in  trade,  dispos- 
ing of  goods  supplied  by  this  country  and  England, 
for  dye  woods,  ivory,  hides,  gold,  palm  oil,  and  rice, 
which  they  purchase  by  barter  from  the  natives.  The 
nett  profits  on  the  two  articles  of  wood  and  ivory, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  settlers,  from  January 
1st,  1826,  to  June  15,  1826,  was  $30,786.  In  1829, 
the  exports  of  African  products  amounted  to  $60,000. 
In  1831,  forty-six  vessels,  twenty-one  of  which  were 
American,  visited  the  colony  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  amount  of  exports  was  $88,911. 
Education  and  moral  state  of  the  Colony. 

"  Great  efforts  ha.ve  been  made  to  establisliand  sup- 
port schools  in  the  colony.  The  managers  are  resolv- 
ed that  every  child  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  three  principal  schools,  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  something  of  their  state,  according 
to  the  latest  returns. 
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School  hours  during  the  year,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  12  o'clock,  M.  and  from  2  o'clock,  to  5  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

Boys       ...  90 
Girls      -      .       .  76 
Total  number  of  pupils,       -       -       .  175 

Monrovia.,  January  2.,  1832. 

J.  MECHLIiV,  Jr. 
"A  school,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  established  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  re-captured  Africans,  who 
form  a  flourishing  village  by  themselves,  called  New 
Georgia.  Few  communities,  it  is  believed,  are  more 
moral  and  religious  than  that  at  Liberia.  Divine 
service  is  attended  three  times  on  Sunday,  and  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  For  otlier  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  colony,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  testimony  of  thffse  who  have 
visited  it." 


FASPIIONABLE  CHRISTIANS. 

Probably  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut  are 
under  no  greater  bondage  to  their  idol  god, 
than  many  who  profess  to  have  renounced 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  are  to  the  changing 
fashions  of  the  day. 

As  the  fashions  are  almost  numberless,  and 
are  interwoven  with  every  condition  and  habit 
of  life,  and  affect,  more  or  less,  all  classes  of 
professors,  it  is  impossible,  in  a  few  remarks, 
to  even  glance  at  the  legion  ;  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  observations  to  the  dress  of  fe- 
males. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  women  professing 
godliness,  to  exhibit  before  the  world  an 
example  of  modest  apparel,  can  never  be 
questioned  without  denying  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  : — "  In  like  manner  also  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broid- 
ered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array, 
but,  which  becometh  women  professing  godli. 
ness,  with  good  works."  "  Whose  adorning, 
let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel,  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart." 

It  is  only  fo  open  our  eyes,  as  we  walk  our 
streets,  or  enter  our  churches,  to  see  the  most 
palpable  violations  of  those  divine  injunctions, 
and  what  is  most  to  be  lamented  is,  that  it  is 
tolerated  by  the  churches,  and  the  daughters 
of  Zion  are  encouraged  in  the  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  them.  The  growing  extrava. 
gance  of  female  dress  is  actually  impoverish- 
ing many  families  that  might  otherwise  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  utterly  pre- 
venting them  from  contributing  to  the 
charities  for  evangelizing  the  world.  Only 
take  the  amount  of  the  chains  of  gold,  the 
bracelets,  the  finger-rings,  the  feathers,  the 
ribands,  and  the  trimmings  worn  by  the 
daughters  of  Zion  in  America,  which  God  has 
solemnly  interdicted,  and  it  would  annually 
form  a  sum  probably  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  all  that  is  now  raised  by  the  cha- 
ritable societies  of  the  day ;  and  what  a  sin 
this  must  be  to  call  down  the  chastising 
frowns  of  Heaven  upon  the  churches  ! 

A  dress  can  be  worn  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore it  must  be  altered,  or  laid  aside  for  a  new 
one,  simply  because  the  fashion  has  altered  :  it 
is  also  the  same  witli  bonnets.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since,  seven  or  eight  yards  was  a  pat- 
tern for  a  lady's  dress,  but  the  same  width 


now  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  to  com- 
plete the  .skirts  and  sleeves !  A  decent  bon- 
net would  then  cost  but  two  to  five  dollars, 
now  they  are  from  ten  to  thirty;  and  such  is 
the  present  fashion,  that  if  the  sole  object  was 
to  put  at  defiance  the  authority  of  heaven,  re- 
quiring women  to  dress  with  shamefacedness, 
it  could  not  be  much  more  effectually  done. 

But  it  is  often  said,  "  How  can  these  evils 
be  corrected  ?  It  will  not  do  for  ladies  to  at- 
tract attention  by  singularity."  Every  one 
who  has  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  has 
svvorn  to  come  out  from  the  world,  and  not  to 
conform  to  its  vain  fashions — and  can  any  one 
perform  his  own  vows  without  appearing  sin- 
gular when  compared  with  the  world  ?  It  is 
again  said,  that  "religion  does  not  consist  in 
dress."  While  this  is  fully  granted,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  dress  may  be  the  occasion  of 
great  impiety  toward  God,  dishonour  to  the 
church,  and  a  moral  death  to  the  souls  of  pro- 
fessors. It  is  again  said,  "  A  person  may  be 
as  proud  of  a  plain  as  a  fashionable  dress." 
So  a  person  may  be  proud  of  any  appearance 
of  humility.  But  the  question  is  what  does 
God  require  ?  not  pride,  but  humility ;  not 
gaudy  attire,  but  modest  apparel. 

But  the  question  still  returns,  what  can  be 
done  ?  Let  the  church  of  God  awake  to  this 
crying  sin  ;  let  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
preach  the  whole  truth,  and  give  a  caution  to 
every  one  in  due  season  ;  let  the  mothers  in 
Israel  begin  the  reform  with  their  daughters, 
lest  God  should  come  down  upon  them  in 
judgment,  and  "  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments."  "  Judgment  be- 
gins first  at  the  house  of  God."  We  daily 
hear  professors  complaining  of  great  coldness 
in  our  churches  ;  and  while  this  sin,  and  many 
others,  remain  unrepented  of,  and  uncorrect- 
ed, we  may  expect  that  God  will  suffer  the 
churches  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings, 
and  leave  them  to  mourn  an  unprofitable  min- 
istry, and  barren  ordinances. 

Cincinnati  Standard. 


The  following  from  a  late  paper  may  serve 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  mortality  at  Mon- 
treal. 

"The  mortality  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation, than  in  any  city  or  town  in  Western  or 
Northern  Europe.  The  average  number  of  deaths 
per  day,  for  ten  days,  was  at  least  100.  The  total 
deaths  since  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  1200 
or  1500. 

"  The  population  of  Montieal,  including  emigrants, 
and  without  making  any  deduction  for  the  numbers 
who  have  left  the  city,  does  not  exceed  33,000.  The 
population  of  Paris  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  800,000.  Then  as  33,000,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Montreal,  is  to  100,  the  number  of  deaths 
per  day  for  ten  days,  so  is  800,000,  the  population  of 
Paris,  to  2,424.  In  other  words,  the  mortality  in  Pa- 
ris, to  have  equalled  that  at  Montreal,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  must  have  been  2,424  per  day  for 
ten  days  in  succession  Whereas,  the  highest  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  any  one  day,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  was  only  861.  In  Montreal  the  highest  num- 
ber in  a  day,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  149. 
The  same  proportion  for  the  population  of  Paris  would 
have  swelled  the  number  to  3,612. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Paris,  according  to 
the  best  of  our  information,  was  about  15,000.  Had 
the  proportion  in  Paris  been  as  great  as  in  Montreal, 
it  would  have  given  a  total  of  32,727." 
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A  Testimony  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  of\ 
Friends,  concerning  Joseph  Cloud;  con-\ 
taining  some  account  of  his  Early  Religious 
Exercises,  left  by  him  in  Manuscript. 

[Printed  by  direction  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.] 

Although  several  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  decease  of  this  our  beloved  Iriend, 
yet  we  feel  a  lively  remembrance  of  him,  and, 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  such  unity  with  his 
ministerial  labours,  (the  recollection  of  which 
hath  an  edifying  tendency  on  some  of  our 
minds,)  that  we  believe  it  right  to  prepare 
something  by  way  of  testimony  concerning 
him. — "  'l"he  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed," 
and  "  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance."    (Prov.  x.  7.  Ps.  cxii.  6.) 

According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  born 
of  professing  parents,  Mordecai  and  Abigail 
Cloud,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  Third  month,  1742.  His 
father  died  when  Joseph  was  very  young;  h's 
mother  lived  until  he  was  near  fifteen  years 
old,  and  laboured  to  bring  him  up  in  a  reli- 
gious way  ;  often  endeavouring  to  impress  the 
fear  of  God  on  his  mind,  and  to  restrain  him 
from  wildness  and  folly, 'towards  which  he 
was  much  inclined.  He  spoke  of  the  exer- 
cises of  his  dear  mother  on  her  death  bed ;  of 
her  earnest  prayers  and  intercessions  to  the 
Lord  for  his  preservation  in  the  right  way  ; 
of  her  saying  she  should  leave  him  to  the 
LoED,  as  being,  at  the  time  of  writing,  fresh 
in  his  mind.  He  writes  thus  concerning  his 
situation  after  her  death  : — 

"I  was  left  without  any  one  to  restrain  me 
from  the  gratification  of  my  own  will,  having 
a  propensity  thereto  equal  to  most.  Yet  the 
Lord  was  gracious  to  me,  often  visiting  my 
soul  with  his  humbling,  heart-tendering  good- 
ness, whereby  I  was  brought  to  confess  my 
many  transgressions,  and  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God  that  I  would  do  so  no  more. 
But  not  enough  abiding  in  a  state  of  watch- 
fulness, my  natural  propensity  being  active, 
I  often  fell  into  the  snare  of  the  enemy;  in 
which  state  I  often  mourned,  when  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  look  down  and  show  me  how 
far  short  T  had  fallen  of  my  promises.  Through 
the  subtlety  of  the  enemy  moving  on  my  own 
will,  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  out,  and  to 
think  that  I  should  never  know  an  overcoming 
of  the  temptations  and  besctments  with  which 
my  poor  soul  was  beset.  Yet  the  Lord  was 
pleased  not  to  withdraw  from  me  tiie  kind 
reproof  of  his  unspeakable  rnercy.  Although 
by  rejecting  tlie  many  offers  of  grace  and 
pardon  for  transgression  past,  I  continued  in 
this  state  of  disobedience  for  some  years,  yet 
mercy  was  still  continued  ;  and  in  this,  the 
Lord,  who  is  just  in  all  his  ways,  was  pleased 
to  appear  by  liis  heart-tendering  visitation  to 
my  soul,  by  which  I  undoubtedly  understood 
that  this  was  the  last  time  my  soul  should 
have  the  like  offer;  which  was  indeed  very 
alarming  to  my  mind,  on  looking  towards  the 
boundlessness  of  eternal  misery.  My  soul 
was  therefore  humbled,  and  my  heart  strength- 
ened to  ask  iiclp  of  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I 
feared  and  loved  ;  taking  fresh  resolution  to 
cast  by  every  sin  and  every  temptation  that 


had  so  long  beset  me,  and  detained  me  in  a 
I  state  of  disobedience;  looking  close  to  the 
light  or  grace  that  had  so  long  reproved  me. 

"Experience  now  taught  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptations  but  by  the  power  of 
God  :  I  found  that  I  must  endeavour  to  medi- 
tate on  the  Lord  in  watching  and  prayer  ;  and 
as  I  attended  thereto,  I  was  helped  to  pray  in 
faith,  and  to  believe  that  he  would  help  and 
preserve ; — which  was  experienced  by  me. 
It  afforded  me  great  encouragement  that  I 
had  found  one  that  was  mighty  to  save,  in 
which  my  heart  did  rejoice,  with  thankfulness 
to  God  for  his  great  mercy  to  my  soul.  I 
have  ever  experienced  that  the  more  I  was 
concerned  to  live  near  to  the  spirit  of  God  in 
my  heart,,  the  weaker  temptations  were,  and 
the  more  strength  and  faith  I  was  favoured 
with,  to  travel  on  in  a  state  of  self-denial. 
But  even  here  there  is  need  of  watchful- 
ness ;  for  the  grand  enemy  of  my  soul  is  an 
unwearied  one. 

"  As  I  went  on,  the  Lord  by  his  spirit  begot 
faith  in  my  heart  to  believe  that  one  day  he 
would  require  of  me,  though  a  contemptible 
instrument,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  tell 
others  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  my  soul. 
This  I  often  concluded  I  could  not  do,  for  it 
was  to  me  a  very  serious  subject ;  yet  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  from  the 
Lord.  But  Divine  Wisdom  was  pleased  to 
condescend  to  my  weakness,  and  to  open  my 
understanding  in  matters  of  doctrine,  when 
at  home  about  my  lawful  calling;  which 
tended  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  God,  and 
also  to  humble  my  heart  to  trust  in  him,  be- 
getting a  willingness  to  obey. — But  when  the 
time  came,  I  was  afraid  of  being  deceived  by 
the  transformer  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I 
withheld ;  which  brought  a  cloud  of  thick 
darkness  over  my  mind,  in  which  I  laboured 
several  weeks. 

"  But  the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  a  powerful 
manner,  to  remove  all  doubts  and  fears  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  restore  sweet  peace  to  my 
mind  ;  for  which  my  heart  was  truly  thankful 
under  a  promise  of  obedience  in  future.  But 
when  the  time  came,  cowardice  came  also. 
It  was  so  great  a  cross,  that  I  sat  and  reasoned 
during  the  most  of  that  meeting,  until  the  vi- 
sitation passed  over.  Then  O  the  sorrow  and 
the  horror  that  attended  my  mind,  under  a 
sense  of  disobedience,  which  was  poured  into 
my  poor  soul!  In  this  state  I  chose  death 
rather  than  life  ;  but  the  Lord,  who  is  abundant 
in  mercy,  saw  that  my  disobedience  was  more 
from  fear  than  wilful  stubbornness,  and  was 
still  gracious  to  me  ;  and  that  judgment  I  did 
rejoice  to  feel  when  I  had  transgressed  ;  expe- 
rience now  having  taught  me,  that  through 
judgment  sin  was  taken  away.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  was  willing  to  do  the  best  I  could 
in  this  as  well  as  other  matters  ;  but  the  work 
that  I  was  called  to  appeared  to  be  of  so  great 
importance,  that  I  was  afraiil  that,  by  some  of 
my  conduct,  the  truth,  or  the  cause  of  God, 
which  was  very  near  my  life,  might  be  evilly 
spoken  of; — but  still  my  God  called  for 
obedience." 

"One  day  as  I  sat  in  a  meeting  my  exer- 
cises returned  with  weight;  and  a  few  words 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  my  soul  rested 


heavily  on  my  mind,  which  to  deliver  was  a 
great  cross  to  me;  but  my  Master  was  merciful, 
and  he  helped  me.  How  I  came  on  my  feet  I 
hardly  knew;  but  in  much  fear  and  trembling  a 
few  words  fell  from  my  lips.  Now  the  peace 
that  flowed  in  my  soul  is  past  my  describing; 
and  I  felt  thankfulness  of  heart  that  I  had  been 
enabled  in  some  measure  to  fulfil  my  duty, 
there  being  so  great  a  difference  between 
feeling  stillness  and  peace  of  soul — a  love 
flowing  in  my  heart  to  God  and  man,  and  that 
of  feeling  horror,  vexation,  and  judgment, 
which  I  had  felt  before  for  cowardice.  The 
work  of  the  ministry  being  of  so  great  con- 
cernment; the  honour  of  God — the  good  of 
mankind — the  peace  and  advancement  of  our 
own  souls — seem  all  to  be  so  nearly  concern- 
ed, that  those  who  do  minister  have  need  to 
be  diligent  in  themselves  to  live  near  to  God 
by  his  spirit,  that  they  may  be  favoured  with 
the  mind  of  wisdom,  to  open  to  them  the 
states  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister. 
When  there  is  a  leaning  to  our  own  wisdom 
or  understanding  in  this  important  work,  it 
brings  death  and  darkness  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which  is  wounding  to  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

"Notwithstanding  the  peace  and  stillness 
which  my  soul  possessed,  together  with  a 
hearty  resolution  never  to  be  disobedient 
again  to  so  gracious  a  Lord  and  Master,  when 
the»time  came  that  my  master  called  for  obe- 
dience in  the  like  concernment,  the  cross 
was  very  great  to  me;  but  the  remembrance 
of  my  former  transgressions,  accompanied 
with  a  fear  of  again  transgressing  against  such 
a  gracious  and  merciful  God,  were  such  that 
in  much  fear  I  stammered  out  a  few  sentences 
again,  which  afforded  sweet  consolation  to 
my  mind. 

"  In  these  exercises  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
was  disposed  to  do  the  will  of  God  according 
to  the  little  knowledge  received;  but  for  want 
of  keeping  enough  in  the  true  humility  and 
v/atchfulness,  my  zeal  and  love  abated  :  in 
which  state  I  was  much  lost  to  tlje  presence 
of  Him  whom  my  soul  had  loved  above  all 
changeable  things,  so  that  I  was  brought  to 
doubt  when  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  afford 
my  soul  a  ray  of  light  ;  and  a  thought  arose 
whether  this  was  not  of  the  enemy,  to  disturb 
my  mind.  But  as  my  mind  was  favoured 
with  a  degree  of  stillness,  1  remembered  that 
it  made  the  like  impressions  as  in  the  day  of 
my  first  visitation,  namely,  to  reprove  for  sin; 
which  merciful  visitation  I  was  made  willing 
to  close  in  with,  and  again  to  renew  my  co- 
venant with  God,  who  is  a  covenant  keeping 
God,  and  leaves  none  that  dedicate  the  whole 
heart  to  hitn.  But  when  other  beloveds  take 
too  much  place  in  the  heart,  his  Holy  Spirit 
withdraws  from  us,  and  leaves  us  in  a  state 
of  darkness  ;  which  I  have  often  felt,  yet, 
magnified  be  his  adorable  goodness,  whose 
rod  hath  been  my  great  preserver,  that  I  am 
favoured  with  a  grain  of  faith,  by  which  I 
have  a  heart  to  praise  him  for  the  continua- 
tion of  his  favours  to  my  soul." 

He  does  not  state  his  age  at  the  time  of 
those  exercises,  neither  in  what  part  of  the 
country  he  tiien  lived.  It  appears  that  he 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  shortly  after  his 
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marriage,  and  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Cane  Creek  monthly  meeting  in  North  Caro- 
lina;— whether  he  was  living  there  at  the 
time  we  know  not.  But  continuing  under  the 
forming  hand  of  Almighty  Goodness,  he  grew 
in  his  gift,  and  became  an  able  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  eminently  favoured  with  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  power  to  accompany 
his  public  testimonies. 

Whilst  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  monthly 
meeting,  and  between  the  years  1794  and 
1801  he  was  concerned  to  travel  much;  visit- 
ing, in  gospel  love,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  friends  at  home,  most  of  the  meetings 
of  Friends  then  on  this  continent,  and  very 
often  holding  meetings  among  those  of  other 
religious  denominations,  frequently  where 
Friends  had  never  been  before.  In  many  of 
these,  he  was  favoured  with  power  from  on 
high,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  edification 
and  tendering  of  many  minds.  In  the  year 
1800,  travelling  in  truth's  service  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  and  going  from  one  place  to 
another,  holding  meetings,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  Mason  county,  where,  having  a 
meeting,  and  hearing  of  a  Friend  who  lived 
a  few  miles  from  the  town,  (probably  the  only 
family  of  Friends  living  in  that  state,)  he 
went  to  see  him;  and  being  informed  of  a 
few  families  of  Friends  living  on  the  Little 
Miami  river,  in  the  North  Western  Territory, 
as  it  was  then  called,  now  the  state  of  Ohio, 
he  concluded  he  must  visit  those  parts.  The 
Friend  at  whose  house  he  then  was,  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  town  of  Waynesville,* 
where  our  friend  observes  in  the  account  he 
kept  of  his  travels — "  We  had  three  solid 
humbling,  consoling  meetings,  wherein  truth 
arose  to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts.  May 
the  praise  be  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  Au- 
*thor  of  all  our  mercies  1"  These  meetings, 
with  some  he  held  on  his  way  hither,  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  that  were  ever  held  by 
any  Friend  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  yearly 
meeting;  no  meeting  at  that  time  being  set- 
tled in  any  part  thereof,  or  even  held  by  in- 
dulgence. 

In  1801  he  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his 
friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and 
others  in  England,  Ireland,  &c.  and  embarked 
at  New  York  for  Liverpool,  where  he"arrived 
on  the  26th  of  the  3d  month,  1802.  After 
visiting  some  meetings  in  England,  he  took 
passage  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Dublin  on 
the  27th  of  the  6th  month  following.  In  at- 
tending the  meetings  there  he  speaks  of  hav- 
ing close  work  in  some  of  them  "  in  search- 
ing out  the  hidden  works  of  darkness." 
Thence  travelling  to  several  places,  he  makes 
the  following  observations: — 

"  There  has  taken  place,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  a  libertine  spirit,  or  something  of  deis- 
tical  principles,  and  many  have  left  the  So- 
ciety and  turned  back  to  the  gratification  of 
their  own  minds;  this  being  the  consequence 
of  living  in  formality,  and  not  being  experi- 

^  The  first  meeting  for  worship  settled  within  the 
limits  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting  was  at  this  place, 
and  was  called  Miami,  as  also  the  first  preparative, 
■monthly,  and  quarterly  meetings.  The  monthly 
meeting  was  first  held  in  the  lOlh  month,  1803. 


enced  in  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world, 
or  not  enough  abiding  under  the  direction 
therof,  that  when  trials  come,  their  founda- 
tion being  on  the  sand,  they  totter,  and  some- 
times fall." 

Passing  from  one  meeting  to  another,  he 
frequently  makes  mention  of  "  the  hidden 
works  of  darkness;  the  mystery  of  iniquity,'^ 
(Sfc.  We  think  it  right  to  make  the  following 
extracts  from  the  accounts  he  left  of  his 
travels,  more  particularly  on  account  of  his 
being  there  very  shortly  after  the  separation 
of  many  of  the  members  from  our  Society,  in 
that  country,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
striking  similarity  to  what  has  latterly  be- 
fallen the  Society  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"  Being  at  Garryroign,"  he  says,  "  my 
mind  was  led  to  search  out  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  in  a  very  singular  manner;  and  to 
bring  into  view  the  deceptions  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  minds  of  mankind  are 
deceived;  also,  to  hold  out  to  them  the  way 
and  the  means  by  which  all  might  be  brought 
back  and  restored  into  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth.  A  seed  of  infidelity  hath  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  in  which,  to  appearance,  many 
valiants  have  fallen,  or  been  swept  away  in 
the  stream  of  separation  or  self-exaltation." 

At  Lurgan  he  makes  this  observation : 

"  The  state  of  society  is  very  low  in  these 
parts,  many  being  gone  into  more  freedom 
than  truth  allows:  having  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  themselves,  that  they 
say  it  is  but  a  lifeless  form  from  which  they 
have  separated  themselves.  The  ministers 
and  elders  are  the  principal  leaders  in  this 
business ;  by  which  a  wonderful  desolation 
hath  taken  place.  'Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  (1  Cor. 
X.  12.)  I  am  well  assured  that  had  this 
been  the  case,  there  would  not  have  been 
such  a  desolation  amongst  us,  as  a  religious 
society,  in  this  part  of  the  land  ;  in  which 
the  enemy  hath  prevailed  so  far,  as,  with  the 
sweep  of  his  tail,  to  cast  down  many  who 
have  been  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
Almighty  Power. 

"  Being  at  Lisburn,  and  feeling  a  draft  of 
mind  to  return  to  the  monthly  meeting  held 
at  Grange,  which  was  twenty-six  miles  back, 
I  attended  thereto.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very 
searching  time  ;  in  which  the  works  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  be  brought  into  view,  and  re- 
proof was  administered,  as  also  encourage- 
ment to  some,  whose  minds  seemed  to  sink 
under  the  prevalence  of  wrong  things.  A 
spirit  of  revolting  hath  taken  place  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  in  which  many  are  taken  and 
led  away  from  the  love  of  the  brotherhood. 

"  Staying  there  on  first  day,  it  proved  to 
be  a  day  of  as  close  labour  as  I  have  most 
ever  known.  The  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  the  deceit  of  the  devil,  propagated  by  the 
children  of  men,  under  sanction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit  of  God,  are  endeavouring 
to  abolish  all  order  or  government  in  the 
church;  by  which  many  are  deceived,  and  led 
to  separate  from  the  body  of  Friends." 

After  travelling  about  three  months  in 
Ireland,  he  sailed  for  Scotland,  and  continued 
in  the  discharge  of  hi3  duty  until  he  had  visit- 


ed nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  also 
had  many  meetings  with  those  not  of  our 
Society. 

In  some  towns  he  felt  drawn  to  declare  the 
truth,  or  preach  in  their  public  streets  and 
markets;  which  as  he  attended  to,  he  was  fa- 
voured with  the  Lord's  helping  hand  to  carry 
him  through  to  his  own  peace,  and  the  in- 
struction and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Having  spent  two  years  and  some  months 
in  those  countries,  and  feeling  himself  clear 
of  the  weight  of  exercise  which  had  long 
rested  on  his  mind,  he  embarked  for  his  na- 
tive land,  and  arrived  at  New  York  in  the 
ninth  month,  1804.  After  attending  a  few 
meetings  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  visited  all  the  meetings  in  that  city,  and 
some  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  attended 
Baltimore  yearly  meeting,  also  some  meetings 
within  its  limits  on  his  way  home,  where  he 
arrived  in  peace  of  mind  in  the  eleventh 
month  following. 

He  again  felt  it  his  duty  early  in  the  next 
year  to  visit  some  of  the  meetings  in  his  own 
state,  (North  Carolina,)  and  also  sorne  in 
Virginia.  Having  the  concurrence  of  his 
monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  he  attended 
thereto,  and  returned  home  in  eighth  month, 
1805.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
removed  and  settled  in  the  compass  of  this 
meeting,  where  he  continued  to  reside  the 
remainder  of  his  useful  life.  He  travelled 
no  more  in  truth's  service,  further  than  to 
fulfil  the  appointments  which  he  was  under 
in  the  church. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities, 
though  very  little  improved  by  school  educa- 
tion, yet  such  was  the  depth  of  his  religious 
experience,  and  attainments  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  through  the  qualifying  influence  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart,  that  he 
was  fitted  and  prepared  for  much  usefulness 
in  the  church;  in  which  it  may  be  said  that 
he  stood  a  faithful  father  and  pillar,  favoured 
in  a  good  degree  with  clearness  in  discerning 
spirits. 

For  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  ' 
life  he  laboured  under  much  weakness  of 
body,  which  gradually  increased  upon  him. 

On  fourth  day  of  the  week  before  his  de- 
cease, he  attended  meeting  for  the  last  time, 
and  was  enabled  to  bear  a  very  lively  public 
testimony  therein. 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed  about  ten  days, 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  favoured  with  a 
peaceful  stillness,  and  quietly  departed  this 
life  at  his  own  house,  in  Warren  county,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  about  three  miles  from 
Waynesville,  on  the  24th  of  the  7th  month, 
1816,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age;  and 
was  interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at 
this  place. 

Knowledge  is  indeed  that  which,  next  to  virtue, 
truly  and  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another. 
It  finishes  one  half  of  the  human  soul.  It  makes  be- 
ing pleasant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining 
views,  and  administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  grati- 
fication. It  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and  gracefulness  to 
retirement.  It  fills  a  public  station  with  suitable 
abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  them.  Guariian. 
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LINES  ON  RE-VISITING  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  stand  upon  my  native  hills  again, 

Broad,  round,  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky. 
With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain, 

Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie, 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between. 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen. 

A  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near, 
And  ever  restless  feet  of  one,  who  now 

Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year  ; 
There  plays  a  gladness  o'er  her  fair  young  brow, 

As  breaks  the  varied  scene  upon  the  sight. 

Upheaved  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light. 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye, 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains,  to  behold, 

With  deep  affection,  the  pure  ample  sky. 
And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  rolled, 

To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here,  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat. 
Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  polluted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milder  fervours  beat. 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream, 

Am  come  awhile  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Aye,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  !  thou  canst  not  wake. 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take. 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweeps  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind  !  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows — when,  in  the  sultry  time, 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  ; 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow. 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 

Bryant. 
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A  fresh  cause  of  solicitude  respecting  the 
cholera,  has  occurred  since  our  last,  from  the 
supposed  appearance  of  it  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  first  information  on  the  subject, 
reached  this  city  on  second  day  evening. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  it. 

"  New  York,  July  8th. 

"  Spasmodic  Cholera  in  J^ew  York. — We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  belief  that  the  spasmodic  cholera 
has  found  its  way  to  this  city.  Several  cases  have 
occurred,  of  a  very  alarming  character,  and  death  has 
generally  followed  after  a  short  interval.  The  names 
of  the  sufferers  up  to  Sunday  evening,  are  thus  given 
by  the  Standard  : 

"  '  iVIrs.  Fitzgerald,  at  75  Cherry  st. ;  two  children 
of  Mr.  F.  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  F. ;  Mr.  Shonnard, 
James  st. ;  Mr.  Rrutus,  Oliver  street  near  Cherry  ; 
John  Hannasy,  and  Daniel  M'Marra,  15  James  slip. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  also  attacked,  but  has  recovered.' 

"  To  these  may  be  added  a  case  in  Greenwich  vil- 
lage. The  deceased  was  a  poor  labouring  man,  and 
died  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  a  sickness  of  a  few 
hours.  With  this  exception,  nil  the  cases  which  have 
occurred,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Catharine  market,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  the  disease  was  imported,  either 
by  land  or  sea. 

"  We  annex  the  report  of  the  Board  of  HeaJth,  just 
made. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

"  '  Monday.  1  o'clock,  2d  July,  1832. 
"  '  There  have  been  reported  this  day  to  the  Board, 
— 1  case  of  mild  cholera  morbus,  35  Mulberry  st.  ;  1 


case  do.  do.  209  William  st.;  1  case  spasmodic  cholera, 
corner  of  Reed  and  Greenwich  streets. 

"  '  There  were  reported  11  deaths — 5  of  suspicious 
character,  having  some  symptoms  of  Canadian  cho- 
lera.' " 

Subsequent  accounts  have  been  of  a  more 
favourable  cast.  The  United  States  Gazette 
of  July  5th,  thus  remarks — 

"  The  New  York  papers  furnish  cheerful  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cholera.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  any  case  at  all  has  existed  in  that  city;  but 
at  all  events  the  statements  of  the  number  of  persons 
attacked  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  shows  the  im- 
propriety of  issuing  unofficial  reports  on  so  fearful  and 
absorbing  a  subject.  The  apprehension  of  such  a 
scourge  is  worse  than  the  thing  itself,  and  those  who 
hastily  and  incautiously  excite  the  fears  of  the  public, 
are  guilty  of  a  degree  of  inconsiderateness,  which 
merits  a  very  harsh  epithet." 

Sixth-day — noon.  The  most  recent  infor- 
mation from  New  York  relative  to  Cholera, 
(under  date  of  July  4th,)  is  in  a  report  of  the 
Special  Medical  Council  of  the  Board  of 
Health — it  says:  "They  are  constrained  to 
say,  that  several  cases  of  Cholera  have  pre- 
sented peculiar  symptoms,  and  exhibit  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  malignity,  not  at  all  appertaining 
to  the  ordinary  Cholera  of  the  sea.son  or 
climate."  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of 
cases,  of  different  degrees  of  malignity,  amount- 
ing to  seven,  four  of  which  resulted  in  death  ; 
these,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  are  in 
addition  to  cases  before  reported. 

In  the  A.  D.  Advertiser  of  this  morning  are 
two  letters,  addressed  to  our  mayor  from  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Meigs  of  this  city,  dated  Montreal 
28th  and  29th  ult.  They  confirm  the  state- 
ments relative  to  an  abatement  of  the  disease, 
and  contain  interesting  information  concerning 
the  object  of  their  journey,  for  which  at  present 
we  have  not  room,  but  which  we  may  further 
notice  in  our  next. 

In  a  communication  from  our  own  Board  of 
Health  of  the  5th,  it  is  slated,  that,  "  up  to 
that  date  no  case  of  any  such  disease  (spas- 
modic cholera)  has  been  presented  to  their 
notice."  We  may  add,  as  the  general  belief, 
that  our  city,  at  present,  is  remarkably  heal 
thy. 

We  have  been  disposed  to  consider  the  ses 
sion  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  last  winter, 
and  the  debates  in  its  house  of  delegates  on 
the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  that  state,  pregnant  of  most 
momentous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
future  well-being  and  prosperity  of  that  parti- 
cular state,  but  of  these  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
beings  of  African  descent.  VVe  doubt  not 
that  we  hold  these  views  in  common  with 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  do  but 
participate  with  them  in  the  deep  interest  and 
propitious  hopes  with  which  the  anticipation 
of  the  next  session  of  that  legislative  body  is 
associated.  Our  present  inducement,  how- 
ever, in  reverting  to  the  subject,  is  in  reference 
to  the  noble  displays  of  eloquence  in  several 
of  the  speeches  delivered  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  We  have  supposed  that  every 
individual,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  wish  to  have  them  in  possession, 
and  it  appears  to  us  desirable  that  they  should 


have  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  satisfaction  we  announce  that  an 
individual  at  Richmond,  purely  from  disinte- 
rested motives,  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  them  in  a  cheap  form,  intending  to  proceed 
as  he  finds  encouragement.  Three  of  the 
speeches  have  already  been  printed,  each  in 
a  separate  pamphlet,  and  are  now  for  sale  at 
the  book  store  of  Nathan  Kite,  No.  50  north 
Fourth  street,  at  the  small  price  of  12^  cents 
for  the  three. 

The  spirited  biographical  sketch  of  the  Ab- 
bot of  Clairvaux,  commonly  designated  St. 
Bernard,  inserted  at  page  30C  of  our  present 
number,  and  which  we  copy  from  the  article 
"History  of  the  Church,"  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  affords 
much  insight  into  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  that  of  the  papal  hierarchy 
more  especially.  And  what  a  strange  blend- 
ing of  opposite  traits  is  exhibited  in  the  Abbot 
himself!  His  slavish  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
fiery  zeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
sincere  and  ardent  piety — honest  and  unspar- 
ing reprehension  of  the  corruption,  luxury,  in- 
ordinate ambition,  and  meretricious  splendour 
of  the  Roman  church.  It  is  a  portion  of  his- 
tory which  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  charity  in 
our  estimate  of  others,  it  being  correctly  re- 
marked that  "a  very  great  preponderance  of 
excellence  is  consistent  with  many  pernicious 
errors." 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  managers  for  the  month,  Charles 
Allen,  100,  South  Second  street;  Joseph  R. 
Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street ;  William  Burrough, 
No.  1 1 ,  Vine  street. 

Superintendants — John  C.  Redmond  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians — Dr.  Robert  Morton, 
No.  116,  South  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  N.  102,  Union  street. 

We  have  received  a  request  from  a  respect- 
able source  to  insert  the  following  notice  in 
"  The  Friend"  of  to-day. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon next,  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, on  Washington  squaie,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  female  association,  auxiliary  to 
the  Colonization  society,  with  a  special  view 
to  the  promotion  of  education  in  Liberia. 
Interesting  information  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  this  object,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  colony,  it  is  expected,  will  be  present- 
ed.— July  3. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  22d  ult.  at  her  residence 
in  Moroland,  Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  Hannah 
Spencer,  relict  of  the  late  Jarret  Spencer,  aged  87 
years.  For  one  who  had  atlained  so  full  a  measure 
of  days,  the  manners  of  our  venerable  friend  were 
marked  with  uncommon  afTabilily-  Her  home  was 
distinguished  for  genuine  hospitalitj';  and  the  kind- 
ness  with  which  lier  guests  were  rnceived  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  many.  Our  departed  friend 
manifested  in  the  various  allotments  of  her  lengthened 
pilgrimage  an  instructive  example  of  patience  and 
Christian  meekness,  affording  the  consoling  belief  that 
she  was  a  possessor  of  that  religion  whose  regulating 
influence  enables  us  to  discharge  our  several  duties 
with  propriety. 
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From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

"The  general  surface  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
aspects ;  the  thickly  timbered,  the  barrens, 
and  the  prairie  country.  In  the  first  division, 
every  traveller  has  remarked,  as  soon  as  he 
descends  to  this  valley,  a  grandeur  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure 
in  the  foliage,  a  magnificent  prodigality  of 
growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguishes  this 
country  from  other  regions.  The  trees  are 
large,  tall,  and  rise  aloft,  like  columns,  free 
from  branches.  In  the  rich  lands  they  are 
generally  wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy, 
bignonia,  grape  vines,  or  other  creepers. 
Intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
arc  the  broad  leaves  of  the  grape  vines,  with- 
trunks  sometimes  as  large  as  the  human  body. 
Frequently  these  forests  are  as  free  from  un- 
dergrowth as  an  orchard.  Sometimes  the 
only  shrub  that  is  seen  among  the  trees,  is 
the  pawpaw,  with  its  splendid  foliage  and 
graceful  stems.  In  other  places,  especially 
in  the  richer  alluvions  of  the  south,  beneath 
the  trees,  there  are  impenetrable  cane  brakes 
and  tangle  of  brambles,  briar  vines,  and  every 
sort  of  weeds.  These  are  the  safe  retreats 
of  bears  and  panthers.  'I'his  undergrowth 
universally  indicates  a  rich  soil. 

"  The  country  denominated  '  barrens,'  has 
a  very  distinct  and  peculiar  configuration. 
It  is  generally  a  coimtry  with  a  surface  un- 
dulating with  gentle  hills,  of  a  particular 
form.  They  are  long  and  uniform  ridges. 
The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  clayey 
texture,  of  a  reddish  or  greyish  colour,  and 
is  covered  with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  peculiarity  of  feature,  more  easily 
felt  than  described,  the  trees  are  generally 
very  sparse,  seldom  large,  or  very  small. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak, 
and  the  barren  trees  have  an  appearance  and 
configuration  appropriate  to  the  soil  they 
inhabit.  The  land  never  exceeds  second  rate 
in  quality,  and  is  more  generally  third  rate. 
It  is  favourable,  in  the  proper  latitudes,  to 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  orchards.  On  the 
whole,  this  country  has  an  aspect  so  peculiar 
and  appropriate,  that  no  person  at  all  used  to 
the  country,  is  in  doubt  for  a  moment,  when 
he  en  ters  on  the  region  of  the  barrens.  There 


are  large  districts  of  this  kind  of  country  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  They 
are  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are 
seen  with  more  or  less  frequency  over  all 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  In  this  region,  and  in  the  hazle  or  bushy 
prairies,  we  most  frequently  see  those  singu- 
lar cavities  called  'sink  holes.'  They  are 
generally  in  the  shape  of  funnels  or  inverted 
cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and 
on  the  surface,  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  circumference.  There  are  generally 
willows,  and  other  aquatic  vegetation,  at  their 
sides  and  bottoms.  The  people  here  have 
their  own  theories,  to  account  for  these  sin- 
gular cavities;  and  as  an  earthquake  is  the 
agent  most  likely  to  seize  on  the  imagination, 
and  the  most  convenient  one  to  solve  inex- 
plicable results,  they  have  generally  supposed 
them  the  work  of  earthquakes.  Others  have 
imagined  them  the  huge  wells,  frpm  which 
the  domesticated  mammoths,  and  the  gigantic 
races  of  past  generations,  quenched  their 
thirst.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  they  are 
caused  by,  running  waters,  which  find  their 
way  in  the  lime-stone  cavities,  beneath  the 
upper  stratum  of  soil.  We  shall  see  else- 
where that  the  stratum  generally  rests  on  a 
base  of  lime-stone  ;  and  that  between  this  and 
the  sub-strata,  there  are  often  continuous 
cavities,  as  we  see  in  the  lime-stone  caverns  ; 
and  that  in  these  interstices,  between  the 
different  strata  of  rocks,  brooks,  and  even 
considerable  streams  pursue  uninterrupted 
courses  under  ground.  The  cause  of  these 
sink  holes  was  probably  a  fissure  in  the  super- 
stratum of  lime-stone.  The  friable  soil 
above  found  its  way  through  this  fissure,  and 
was  washed  away  by  the  running  waters  be- 
neath. In  fact,  the  ear  often  distinguishes 
the  sound  of  waters  running  beneath,  at  the 
bottom  of  these  sink  holes. 

"The  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive surface  is  that  of  the  prairies.  Al- 
though they  have  no  inconsiderable  diversity 
of  aspect,  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
general  divisions  :  the  healthy,  or  bushy,  the 
alluvial,  or  wet,  and  the  dry  prairies.  The 
healthy  prairies  seem  to  be  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  the  alluvial  prairies  and 
the  barrens.  They  have  springs  covered 
with  hazle  and  furzy  bushes,  small  sassafras 
shrubs,  with  frequent  grape  vines,  and  in  the 
summer  with  an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  the  bushes  are  often  overtopped  with  the 
common  hop  vine.  Prairies  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  very  common  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  and  they  alternate  among  the 
other  prairies  for  a  considerable  distance 
towards  the  Rocky  mountains. 

"  The  dry  prairies  are,  for  the  most  part. 


destitute  of  springs,  and  of  all  vegetation,  but 
weeds,  flowering  plants,  and  grass.  To  the 
eye  they  are  so  nearly  level,  and  the  round- 
ings  of  their  undulations  so  gentle,  that  the 
eye,  taking  in  a  great  surface  at  a  single 
view,  deems  them  a  dead  level.  But  the 
ravines,  made  by  the  water  courses  through 
them,  sufficiently  indicate  that  their  swells 
and  declinations  communicate  a  quick  motion 
to  the  waters  that  fall  on  them.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive  class  of  prairies. 
These  are  the  plains  over  which  the  buffaloes 
range.  These  are  the  plains,  without  wood 
or  water,  in  which  the  traveller  may  wander 
for  days,  and  see  the  horizon  on  every  side 
sinking  to  contact  with  the  grass. 

"  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last 
and  smallest  division.  They  generally  occur 
on  the  margins  of  the  great  water  courses, 
although  they  are  often  found,  with  all  their 
distinctive  features,  far  from  the  point  where 
waters  now  run.  They  are  generally  basins, 
as  regards  the  adjacent  regions,  and  their 
outlines  are  marked  by  regular  benches. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  black,  deep, 
and  very  friable  soil,  and  of  exhaustless  fer- 
tility. In  the  proper  latitudes,  they  are  the 
best  soils  for  wheat  and  maize ;  but  are  ordi- 
narily too  tender  and  loamy  for  the  cultivated 
grasses.  They  rear  their  own  native  grasses 
of  astonishing  height  and  luxuriance.  An 
exact  account  of  the  size  and  rankness  of  the 
weeds,  flowering  plants,  and  grass,  on  the 
richer  alluvial  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, would  seem  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  them,  an  idle  exaggeration.  Still  more 
than  the  rolling  prairies,  they  impress  the  eye 
as  a  dead  level ;  but  they  still  have  their 
slight  inclinations  towards  their  benches, 
where  their  waters  are  arrested  and  carried 
off.  But,  from  their  immense  amount  of 
vegetation,  and  from  the  levelness  of  their 
surface,  wherever  they  are  considerably  ex- 
tensive, they  have  small  ponds,  plashes  and 
bayous,  which  fill  from  the  rivers  and  from 
rains,  and  are  only  drained,  during  the  intense 
heats  of  summer,  by  evaporation.  These 
ponds  in  the  alluvial  prairies,  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  rivers,  when  they  overflow 
by  bayous,  are  filled,  in  the  season  of  high 
waters,  with  fish  of  the  various  kinds.  As 
the  waters  subside,  and  their  connecting 
courses  with  the  river  become  dry,  the  fish 
are  taken  by  cart  loads  among  the  tall  grass, 
where  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
When  the  waters  evaporate  during  the  heats 
of  summer,  the  fish  die  ;  and  although  thou^ 
sands  of  buzzards  prey  upon  them,  they 
become  a  source  of  pollution  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— Hence  these  prairies,  beautiful  as 
they  seem  to  the  eye,  and  extraordinary  as  is 
their  fertility,  are  very  unfavourable  positions. 
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in  point  of  salubrity.  Flocks  of  deer  are 
seen  scouring  across  these  rich  plains,  or 
feeding  peaceably  with  the  domestic  cattle, 
lu  the  spring  and  autumn,  innumerable  flocks 
of  water  fowls  are  seen  wheeling  their  flight 
about  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  these  prairies. 
They  find  copious  pasture  in  the  oily  seeds  of 
the  plants  and  grasses  that  have  seeded 
during  the  summer. 

"  During  the  months  of  vegetation,  no  ade- 
quate idea  could  be  conveyed  by  description 
of  the  number,  forms,  varieties,  scents,  and 
hues  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  various 
flowers  of  the  richer  prairies.  In  the  barrens 
are  four  or  five  varieties  of  '  ladies'  slippers,' 
of  different  and  the  most  splendid  colours. 
The  violets,  and  the  humbler  and  more  mo- 
dest kind  of  garden  flowers,  are  not  capable 
of  competing  with  the  rank  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds,  that  choke  them  on  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  taller  and  hardier  kinds  of  the 
lilaceous  plants  struggle  for  display,  and  rear 
themselves  high  enough  to  be  seen.  Most 
of  the  prairie  flowers  have  tall  and  arrowy 
stems,  and  spiked  or  tassellated  heads,  and 
the  flowers  have  great  size,  gaudiness,  and 
splendour,  without  much  fragrance  or  deli- 
cacy. The  most  striking  of  these  flowers 
we  shall  attempt  to  class  and  describe  in 
another  place  ;  only  remarking  here,  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  prairies  present  distinct 
successions  of  dominant  hues,  as  the  season 
advances.  The  prevalent  colour  of  the 
prairie  flowers  in  spring  is  bluish  purple  ;  in 
midsummer  red,  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  yellow.  In  autumn  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  many  of  them  of  the  hilianthus 
form,  and  the  prairie  receives  from  them  such 
a  splendid  colouring  of  yellow,  as  almost  to 
present  to  the  imagination  an  immense  sur- 
face of  gilding. 

"  There  are  diff'used  in  the  different  posi- 
tions of  this  valley  the  common  proportions 
of  minerals,  oxides,  neutral  salts,  fossils,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  earths.  Salt  springs 
are  found  in  a  thousand  places  in  all  propor- 
tions of  saline  impregnations,  fiom  water  that 
is  merely  brackish,  to  that  which  is  much 
Salter  than  sea  water.  It  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark the  wise  and  benevolent  provision  of 
Providence  for  the  population  of  the  country, 
in  thus  providing,  at  such  distances  from  tiie 
sea,  an  article  so  essential  and  indispensable 
to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  civilized 
man.  Hence  it  results  that  there  is  no  point 
in  this  valley  far  removed  from  the  means  of 
an  easy  and  chcaj)  supply  of  this  necessary 
article.  The  catllc  have  discovered  this  im- 
pregnation in  inimmcrable  licks.  It  is  found 
in  form  like  a  hoar  frost,  in  'Salt  prairie,' 
between  the  Osage  and  the  Arkansas.  Ar- 
kansa  and  lied  river  arc  at  limes  perceptibly 
brackisii,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  in  solution 
in  the  water. 

"  On  the  waters  of  the  Little  Sioux  of  the 
Missouri,  and  on  a  brnncli  of  tiie  St.  Peters  ol 
the  upper  .Mississippi,  is  found  a  l)cautiful  spe- 
cies of  indurated  clay, — constituting  a  stone 
of  the  roost  singular  appearance,  commonly 
called  '  pipe  stone,'  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  savages  in  all  these  regions,  quite  to 
the  western  sea,  make  their  pipes,  and  some- 


times their  other  ornaments  of  it.  It  is  said  to 
be  cut  from  the  quarry,  almost  with  the  ease 
of  wood.  It  hardens  in  the  air,  and  receives 
an  exquisite  polish  of  impalpable  smoothness. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  is  a 
beautiful  article  for  monumental  slabs,  vases, 
and  requirements  of  that  sort.  If  it  be  as 
abundant,  and  as  easily  procured,  as  has  been 
said,  it  will  one  day  become  an  article  of  ex- 
tensive use  through  the  country.  For  although 
marble  abounds,  this  is  a  more  beautiful  ma- 
terial than  any  marble  that  we  have  seen.  It 
has  been  generally  asserted,  that  an  imaginary 
line  of  truce  extends  round  the  places  where 
the  stone  is  found,  within  which  the  most  hos- 
tile tribes  pursue  their  business  of  cutting  out 
stones  for  pipes  of  peace." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend.'' 

THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  F.  F.  to  R.  V.  dated 

London,  May  llfh,  1832. 
"  On  my  return  from  Oxford,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  grave  of  William  Penn,  at  Jordans, 
near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire.  I 
fortunately  had  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  at 
this  the  most  delightful  period  of  the  open- 
ing spring,  the  sequestered  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  is  the  humble  grave  of  our  great 
and  good  founder,  appeared  more  lovely  per- 
haps than  it  would  have  done  at  any  other 
moment.  The  little  meeting-house  and  grave- 
yard of  Jordans  lies  about  three  miles  from 
the  London  road,  on  a  corner  of  a  simple  yet 
pretty  country  seat  of  a  lady  Young.  This 
seems  anciently  to  have  been  the  property  of 
some  member  of  your  Society,  who  probably 
at  the  time  of  their  persecution  aff'orded  this 
secluded  place  of  worship  to  the  living,  and 
resting  place  for  the  dead.  Here  repose  the 
bodies  of  Isaac  Pennington  and  others,  fa- 
mous for  their  writings  and  piety.  No  stone 
marks  the  spot,  and  but  for  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance I  should  have  searched  in  vain  the 
object  of  my  pilgrimage.  The  shape  of  the 
cemetery  is  an  oblong,  at  the  head  of  which, 
and  on  the  middle  of  its  breadth  is  seen  a 
little  mound,  square,  but  hardly  exceeding  in 
height  the  elevation  of  a  common  grave. 
Whether  Penn  was  buried  originally  in  a 
place  distinguished  from  the  rest,  or  whether 
the  spot  was  held  in  remembrance,  and  when 
the  tumuli  by  his  side  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  field,  this  mound  was  heaped  up,  I  know 
not;  but  this  is  the  only  distinction.  In 
planting  round  the  whole  ground,  some  six  or 
eight  years  since,  a  row  of  lime  trees,  a  row 
was  placed  across  the  field,  separating  this 
from  all  the  other  graves.  A  few  initials  in- 
scribed on  the  tree  at  its  head,  prove  that  1 
was  not  the  first  to  make  this  visit.  I  did  not 
mar  the  tree  witii  mine,  but  I  gathered  from 
the  mound  a  handful  of  moss,  and  a  few  wild 
flowers,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  share  with 
you  on  my  return.  I  staid  alone  on  the  spot 
till  the  sun  had  nearly  set,  and  indulged,  un- 
interrupted but  by  the  notes  of  the  nightingale, 
and  other  birds,  in  a  most  pleasing  succession 
of  thought." 

The  same  letter  furnishes  the  following 


interesting  account  of  the  benevolent  Clark- 
son. 

"  Ten  days  ago  I  was  at  Ipswich,  and  of 
course  paid  a  visit  to  your  venerable  and  most 
excellent  friend  Thomas  Clarkson.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  him  twice,  once  at 
his  own  comfortable  residence,  the  moated 
manor  house  of  Playford;  and  another  day  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Woodbridge,  where 
he  had  gone  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting, 
at  which  he  spoke  with  that  true  eloquence 
and  force,  which  a  warm  heart  and  a  sound 
head  will  always  utter  in  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence. He  is  a  modest  and  a  nervous  man, 
public  speaking  is  to  him  therefore  a  prodi- 
gious effort,  but  no  body  could  have  spoken 
better.  He  is  still  engrossed  almost  entirely 
with  this  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  life,  and  feels  an  honest 
exultation  at  the  thought,  that  he  not  only 
has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  has  lived  to  the  period  when  all 
people  of  English  blood  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  possession  of  slaves  is  neither 
lawful  nor  profitable.  The  excitement  on  this 
subject  is  very  great  throughout  England. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Clarkson  a  man  of  the  most 
pleasing  manners  and  cultivated  mind.  He 
is  even  a  profound  scholar,  and  his  conversa- 
tion on  many  subjects  is  lively  and  instructive, 
though  he  constantly  suflFerspain  which  must 
embitter  his  life." 

From  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
BERNARD,  ABBOT  OF  CLAIRA  AUX. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  St. 
Bernard  in  another  (if,  indeed,  it  is  another) 
character, — that  of  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  ;  and 
we  shall  observe  how  far  the  same  principle 
engaged  him,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  support 
of  papal  authority,  and  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  on  the  other.  We  willingly  omit  all 
mention  of  the  miracles  which  are  so  abun- 
dantly ascribed  to  iiim,  and  which,  if  they  are 
not  merely  the  fabrications  of  iiis  panegyrists, 
are  equally  discreditable  to  his  honesty  and 
his  piety.  We  defer  to  a  future  chapter  any 
notice  of  the  very  equivocal  zeal  which  urged 
iiiin  to  preach  a  holy  war,  to  proclaim  its  pre- 
destined success  with  a  prophet's  authority, 
and  then  to  excuse  the  falsification  of  his 
promises  by  a  vulgar  and  contemptible  subter- 
fuge. Yet  were  all  these  transactions  very 
certain  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Of  the 
same  nature  were  the  eulogies  which  he  so 
warmly  lavished  in  one  of  his  treatises,  upon 
the  newly  instituted  order  of  the  Templars. 
But  we  pass  tliese  matters  over,  and  proceed 
directly  to  observe  the  expressions  by  which 
he  characterised  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  "  Let 
us  inquire,"  says  he,  in  iiis  letter  to  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  "yet  more  diligently  who  you 
are,  and  what  ciiaracter  you  support  for  a 
season  in  the  church  of  God.  Who  are  you? 
— a  mighty  priest,  the  highest  pontiff'.  You 
are  the  first  among  bishops,  tlie  heir  of  the 
apostles ;  in  primacy  Abel,  in  government 
Noah,  in  patriarchate  Abraham,  in  order  Mel- 
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chisedech,  in  dignity  Aaron,  in  authority 
Moses,  in  judgment  Samuel,  in  power  Peter, 
in  unction  Christ.  You  are  he  to  wliorn  tlie 
keys  have  been  delivered,  to  whom  the  flock 
has  been  entrusted.  Others,  indeed,  there  are 
who  are  doorkeepers  of  heaven,  and  pastors 
of  sheep  ;  but  you  are  pre-eminently  so,  as  you 
are  more  singularly  distinguished  by  the  inhe- 
ritance of  both  characters.  They  have  their 
flocks  assigned  to  them,  each  one  his  own  ;  to 
you  the  whole  are  entrusted,  as  one  flock  to 
one  shepherd  ;  neither  of  the  sheep  only,  but 
of  their  pastors  also  ;  you  alone  are  the  pastor 
of  all.  Where  is  my  proof  of  this  ? — in  the 
Word  of  God.  For  to  which,  I  say, — not  of 
bishops,  but  of  apostles, — was  the  universal 
flock  so  positively  entrusted  ?  '  If  thou  lovest 
me,  Peter,  feed  my  sheep.'  ....  Therefore, 
according  to  your  canons,  others  are  called  to 
a  share  of  the  duty,  you  to  a  jdenitude  of 
power.  The  power  of  others  is  restrained  by 
fixed  limits  ;  yours  is  extended  even  over  those 
who  have  received  power  over  olfiers.  Are 
you  not  able,  if  cause  arise,  to  exclude  a  bishop 
from  hea.\ en,  to  depose  him  Jrom  his  dignity, 
and  even  to  consign  him  over  to  Satan  ?  These 
your  privileges  stand  unassailable,  both  through 
the  keys  which  have  been  delivered,  and  the 
flock  which  has  been  confided  to  you,"  &c. 
Thus  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  which  was 
extremely  great,  both  in  his  own  age  and 
those  which  immediately  followed,  was  exerted 
to  subject  the  minds  of  religious  men  to  that 
spiritual  despotism,  which  was  already  swollen 
far  beyond  its  just  limits,  and  was  threatening 
a  still  wider  and  more  fatal  inundation. 

Among  the  numerous  discourses  of  St.  Ber- 
nard,   two   were    more  especially  directed 
against  the  heretics  of  the  day  ;  and  the  preach- 
er declares,  that  he  was  moved  to  this  design 
by  "  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  destroy- 
ing the  vine  of  Christ,  by  the  paucity  of  its 
defenders,  by  the  difficulty  of  its  defence." 
In  the  discharge  of  this  office  he  inveighs 
against  the  innovators  in  the  usual  terms  of 
theological  bitterness  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
charges  them  with  those  flagrant  violations  of 
morality  and  decency,  which  were  so  commonly 
imputed  to  seceders  from  the  church,  though 
they  were,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  the  first 
principles  of  civil  societj'.     We   shall  not 
repeat  those  charges,  nor  copy  his  ardent 
vituperations  ;  but  there  is  one  passage  (in 
the  sixty-sixth  sermon)  which  possesses  some 
historical  importance,  and  which  exposes  be- 
sides  the  principles   of  the   orator.  "In 
respect  to  these  heretics,  they  are  neither  con- 
vinced by  reasons,  for  they  understand  them 
not ;  nor  corrected  by  authority,  for  they  do 
not  acknowledge  it ;  nor  bent  by  persuasion, 
for  they  are  wholly  lost.    It  is  indisputable, 
that  they  prefer  death  to  conversion.  Their 
end  is  destruction  ;    the   last    thing  which 
awaits  them  is  the  flames.    More  than  once 
the  Catholics  have  seized  some  of  them,  and 
brought  them  to  trial.     Being  asked  their 
faith,  and  having  wholly  denied,  as  is  their 
usage,  all  that  was  laid  against  them,  they  were 
examined  by  the  trial  of  water,  and  found 
false.    And  then,  since  further  denial  was  im- 
possible, as  they  had  been  convicted  through 
the  water  not  receiving  them,  they  seized  (as 


the  expression  is)  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  and 
began  with  pitiable  boldness,  not  so  much  to 
make  confession  as  profession  ofjheir  impiety. 
They  proclaimed  it  for  piety  ;  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  death  for  it ;  and  the  specta- 
tors were  not  less  ready  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment. Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  populace 
rushed  upon  them,  and  gave  the  heretics  some 
fresh  martyrs  to  their  own  perfidy.  I  approve 
the  zeal,  but  I  do  not  applaud  the  deed  ; 
because  faith  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  persuasion, 
not  of  force.  Nevertheless,  it  were  unques- 
tionably better  that  they  should  be  restrained 
by  the  sword, — the  sword  of  him,  I  mean,  who 
wears  it  not  without  reason, — than  be  per- 
mitted to  seduce  many  others  into  their  error ; 
'for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.'  .  .  . 
Some  wondered  that  the  off'enders  went  to 
execution  not  only  with  fortitude,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  with  joy  ;  but  those  persons  had  not 
observed  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  devil 
not  only  over  the  bodies,  but  even  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  wiiich  have  once  delivered 
themselves  into  his  possession.  .  .  .  The  con- 
stancy of  martyrs  and  the  pertinacity  of 
heretics  has  nothing  in  common  ;  because  that 
which  operates  the  contempt  of  death  in  the 
one  is  piety, — in  the  other,  mere  hardhearted- 
ness.".  .  .  Marcus  Antonius,  in  the  insolence 
of  empire  and  philosophy,  insulted  by  a 
similar  distinction  the  firmness  of  those 
sainted  suflferers,  to  whom  the  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  addressed,  as  to  heavenly  mediators, 
his  daily  and  superstitious  supplications. 
And  now  again,  after  another  long  revolution 
of  centuries  and  of  principles,  those  despised 
outcasts,  whom  St.  Bernard,  in  the  loftier 
pride  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility,  consigned, 
with  no  better  spirit,  to  eternal  condemnation, 
are  revered  by  us  as  victims  in  a  holy  cause, 
the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  ! 

In  the  same  work  in  which  the  office  and 
prerogatives  of  the  pope  were  so  highly 
exalted,  the  writer  boldly  exposed  some  of 
the  favourite  abuses  of  the  system ;  and  dic- 
tated, from  his  cell  at  Clairvaux,  rules  for  its 
better  administration,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
the  autocrat  of  the  church.  His  instructions 
were  wise,  because  they  were  virtuous,  and 
proceeded  from  a  true  sense  of  spiritual 
duties  and  dignity.  His  general  exhortations 
to  Eugenius  to  cast  aside  the  unworthy  solici- 
tude respecting  secular  matters,  which  at 
once  embarrassed  and  degraded  the  Roman 
see,  and  to  emulate  the  venerable  patriarchs 
of  the  ancient  church  ;  to  leave  to  kings  and 
their  ministers  the  jarring  courts  of  earthly 
justice,  and  to  content  himself  with  distribu- 
ting the  judgments  of  heaven — these  lessons 
were  conceived  in  the  loftiest  mood  of 
ecclesiastical  exaltation,  and  with  the  justest 
sense  of  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  but  the  venom 
had  already  sunk  too  deep,  and  the  healing 
admonitions  of  the  reformer  failed  to  arrest 
for  a  moment  the  progress  of  corruption. 

St.  Bernard  next  addressed  his  censures 
more  particularly  to  the  practice  of  appeal  to 
Rome,  which  was  then  growing  into  a  noto- 
rious abuse.  After  enumerating  some  of  the 
evils  thus  occasioned,  the  delay,  the  vexation, 
the  positive  perversion  of  all  the  purposes  of 


justice,  "How  much  longer,"  he  exclaims, 
"  will  you  shut  your  ears,  whether  through 
patience  or  inadvertency,  against  the  murmur 
of  the  whole  earth  ?  How  much  longer  will 
you  slumber?  How  much  longer  will  your 
attention  be  closed  against  this  monstrous 
confusion  and  abuse?  Appeals  are  made  in 
defiance  of  law  and  equity,  of  rule  and  order. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  place,  or  mode,  or 
time,  or  cause,  or  person.  They  are  com- 
monly taken  up  with  levity,  frequently  too 
with  malice  ;  that  terror  which  ought  to  fall 
upon  the  wicked,  is  turned  against  the  good  ; 
the  honest  are  summoned  by  the  bad,  that 
they  may  turn  to  that  which  is  dishonest ;  and 
they  tremble  at  the  sound  of  your  thunder. 
Bishops  are  summoned,  to  prevent  them  from 
dissolving  unlawful  marriages,  or  from  re- 
straining or  punishing  rapine  and  theft  and 
sacrilege,  and  such  like  crimes.  They  are 
summoned,  that  they  may  no  longer  exclude 
from  orders  and  benefices  unworthy  and  infa- 
mous persons  And  yet  you,  who  are 

the  minister  of  God,  pretend  ignorance,  that 
that  which  was  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,  has  become  an  armoury  for  the 
oppressor  ;  and  that  the  parties  who  rush  to 
the  appeal,  are  not  those  who  have  sufl^ered, 
but  those  who  meditate  injustice." 

Another  papal  corruption,  against  which 
St.  Bernard  inveighed  with  equal  zeal,  was 
the  abuse  of  exemptions.  "I  express  the 
concern  and  lamentations  of  the  churches. 
They  exclaim  that  they  are  maimed  and  dis- 
membered. There  are  none,  or  very  few 
among  them  which  do  not  either  feel  or  fear 
this  wound :  abbots  are  removed  from  the 
authority  of  their  bishops,  bishops  from  that 
of  their  archbishops,  archbishops  from  that 
of  their  patriarchs  and  primates.  Is  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  good  ?  Is  the  reality  justifia- 
ble? If  you  prove  the  plenitude  of  your 
power  by  the  frequency  of  its  exercise,  haply 
you  have  no  such  plenitude  of  justice.  You 
hold  your  office,  that  you  may  preserve  to  all 
their  respective  gradations  and  orders  in 
honour  and  dignity,  not  to  grudge  and  curtail 
them." 

If  the  virtuous  abbot  was  moved  to  such 
boldness  of  rebuke  by  the  delinquencies  of 
the  eleventh  century — the  earliest  and  per- 
haps the  most  venial  excesses  of  pontifical 
usurpation — with  what  eyes  had  he  beheld 
the  court  of  Innocent  IV.,  or  the  chancery  of 
John  XXII. ! — with  what  a  tempest  of  indig- 
nation had  he  visited  the  enormities  of  later 
and  still  more  degenerate  days — ^jubilees  and 
reservations,  annates  and  tenths  and  expecta- 
tive  graces — the  long  and  sordid  list  of 
Mammon's  machinations  !  The  halls  of 
Constance  and  Basle  would  have  rung  with 
his  lamentation  and  his  wrath,  and  both  Ger- 
son  and  Julian  would  have  shrunk  before  the 
manifestation  of  a  spirit  far  greater  than 
themselves. 

But  the  inquisition  of  St.  Bernard  was  not 
confined  to  the  courts  of  the  Vatican.  It 
penetrated  into  the  dwelling-places  and  into 
the  bosoms  of  prelates  and  of  monks.  "  Oh, 
ambition,  thou  cross  of  those  who  court  thee  I 
How  is  it  that  thou  tormentest  all,  and  yet 
art  loved  by  all  ?    There  is  no  strife  more 
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bitter,  no  inquietude  more  painful  than  thine, 
and  yet  is  there  nothing  more  splendid  than 
thy  doings  among  wretched  mortals  !  I  ask, 
is  it  devotion  which  now  wears  out  the  apos 
tolical  threshold,  or  is  it  ambition  ?  Does 
not  the  pontifical  palace,  throughout  the  long 
day,  resound  with  that  \o\CG^  Does  not  the 
whole  machine  of  laws  and  canons  work  for 
its  profit  ?  Does  not  the  whole  rapacity  of 
Italy  gape  with  insatiable  greediness  for  its 
spoils  ?  Which  is  there  among  your  own 
spiritual  studies  that  has  not  been  interrupted, 
or  rather  broken  off,  by  it  ?  How  often  has 
that  restless  and  disturbing  evil  blighted  your 
holy  and  fruitful  leisure  !  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  oppressed  make  their  appeal  to  you,  while 
it  is  thorugh  you  that  ambition  strives  to 
hold  dominion  in  the  church."  ...  In 
another  place — "The  unsavoury  contagion 
creeps  through  the  whole  church,  and  the 
wider  it  spreads  the  more  hopeless  is  the 
remedy,  the  more  deeply  it  penetrates  the 

more  fatal  is  the  disease  They 

are  ministers  of  Christ,  and  they  are  servants 
of  Anti-Christ.  They  walk  abroad  honoured 
by  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  and  they  return 
the  Lord  no  honour :  thence  is  that  meretri- 
cious splendour  everywhere  visible, — the 
vestments  of  actors — the  parade  of  kings : 
thence  the  gold  on  their  reins,  their  saddles, 
and  their  spurs,  for  their  spurs  (calcaria)  shine 
brighter  than  their  altars  (altaria) :  thence 
their  tables  splendid  with  dishes  and  cups ; 
thence  their  gluttony  and  drunkenness — the 
harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  pipe,  larders  stored 
with  provision,  and  cellars  overflowing  with 
wine.  .  .  For  such  rewards  as  these  men 
wish  to  become,  and  do  become,  rectors  of 
churches,  deans,  archdeacons,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops— for  these  dignities  are  not  bestowed 
on  merit,  but  on  the  thing  which  walks  in 
darkness."  .  A  considerable  portion  of 
another  composition  is  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sure of  monastic  degeneracy.  "  It  is  truly 
asserted  and  believed  that  the  holy  fathers 
instituted  that  life,  and  that  they  softened  the 
rigour  of  the  rule  in  respect  to  weaker 
brethren,  to  the  end  that  more  might  be  saved 
therein.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  they  either  prescribed  or  permitted 
such  a  crowd  of  vanities  and  superfluities,  as 
I  now  see  in  very  many  monasteries.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  whence  this  intemperance, 
which  I  observe  among  monks  in  their  feast- 
ing and  revels,  in  their  vestures  and  couches, 
in  their  cavalcades  and  the  construction  of 
their  edifices,  can  have  grown  into  a  practice 
so  inveterate,  that  where  tliese  luxuries  are 
attended  with  the  most  exquisite  and  volup- 
tuous prodigality,  there  the  order  is  said  to 
be  best  preserved,  there  religion  is  held  to  be 
most  studiously  cultivated.  .  .  For,  be- 
hold!  frugality  is  deemed  avarice;  sobriety 
is  called  austerity ;  silence  is  considered  as 
moroscncss.  On  the  other  hand,  laxity  is 
termed  discretion;  profusion,  liberality  ; 
loquacity,  aflability  ;  loud  laughter,  plca'^ant- 
ness;  delicacy  and  sumptuousness  in  raiment 
and  horses,  taste ;  a  superfluous  change  of 
linen,  cleanliness  ;  and  then,  when  we  assist 
each  other  in  these  practices,  it  is  called 
charity.    This  is  a  charity  indeed  which 


destroys  all  charity ;  it  is  a  discretion  which 
confounds  all  discretion  ;  it  is  a  compassion 
full  of  cruelty,  since  it  so  serves  the  body,  as 
mortally  to  stab  the  soul."  .    .    Again — 
"  What  proof  or  indication  of  humility  is  this, 
to  march  forth  with  such  a  pomp  and  caval- 
cade, to  be  thronged  by  such  an  obsequious 
train  of  long-haired  attendants,  so  that  the 
escort  of  one  abbot  would  suffice  for  two 
bishops?    I  vow  that  I  have  seen  an  abbot 
with  a  suite  of  sixty  horsemen  and  more.  To 
see  them  pass  by,  you  would  not  take  them 
for  fathers  of  monasteries,  but  for  lords  of 
castles  ;  not  for  directors  of  souls,  but  for 
princes  of  provinces."    .    .    St.  Bernard 
then  proceeds  to  censure  the  show  of  wealth 
which  is  exhibited  within  the  monasteries, 
and  subsequently  exposes  the  secret  motive 
of  such  display.    "Treasures  are  drawn  to- 
wards treasures  ;  money  attracts  money,  and 
it  happens  that  where  most  wealth  is  seen, 
there  most  is  offered.    When  the  relics  are 
covered  with  gold,  the  eyes  are  struck,  and 
the  pockets  opened.    The  beautified  form  of 
some  Saint  is  pointed  out,  and  the  richer  its 
colours  the  greater  is  deemed  its  sanctity. 
Men  run  to  salute  it — they  are  invited  to  give, 
and  they  admire  what  is  splendid,  more  than 
they  reverence  what  is  holy.    To  this  end 
circular  ornaments  are  placed  in  the  churches, 
more  like  wheels  than  crowns,  and  set  with 
gems  which  rival  the   surrounding  lights. 
We  behold  inventions  like  trees  erected  in 
place  of  candlesticks,  with  great  expense  of 
metal  and  ingenuity,  also  shining  with  bril- 
liants as  gaily  as  with  the  lights  they  hold. 
Say,  whether  of  the  two  is  the  object  in  these 
fabrications — to  awake  the  penitent  to  com- 
punction, or  the  gazer  to  admiration?  Oh 
vanity  of  vanilies,  and  as  insane  as  it  is  vain! 
The  church  is  resplendent  in  its  walls,  it  is 
destitute  in  its  poor.    It  clothes  its  stones 
with  gold — it  leaves  its  children  naked.  The 
eyes  of  the  rich  are  ministered  to,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  indigent.    The  curious  find 
wherewithal  to  be  delighted — the  starving 
do  not  find  wherewith  to  allay  their  starva- 
tion." 

Such  was  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux ;  in 
profession  and  habits  a  monk — in  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  at  once  a  reformer  and  a  bigot — in 
piety  a  Christian.  His  single  example  (if 
every  page  in  history  did  not  furnish  others) 
would  suffice  to  show  that  a  very  great 
preponderance  of  excellence  is  consistent 
with  many  pernicious  errors;  and  that  innu- 
merable ensamples  of  purity  and  holiness 
have  flourished  in  every  age,  as  they  doubtless 
still  flourish,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Because  many  popes 
were  ambitious,  and  many  prelates  profligate, 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  suspect  that  righte- 
ousness was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  that 
communion  ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  great  moral  qualities,  which 
distinguished  St.  Bernard,  were  not  very 
common  among  the  obscurer  members  and 
ministers  of  his  church.  His  genius,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  his  own.  The  principles 
which  least  became  him  were  derived  from 
his  church  and  his  age;  but  his  charity  and 
his  godliness  flowed  from  his  religion,  and 


thus  they  found  sympathy  among  many,  re- 
spect and  admiration  among  all.  These  were 
the  crown  of  his  reputation ;  and  while  they 
fortified  and  exalted  his  genius,  they  also 
gave  it  that  commanding  authority,  which, 
without  them,  it  could  never  have  acquired. 
From  this  alliance  of  noble  qualities  St. 
Bernard  possessed  a  much  more  extensive 
influence  than  any  ecclesiastic  of  his  time — 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  individual  through 
the  mere  force  of  personal  character  has  at 
any  time  possessed  ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  under- 
stand, if  we  duly  consider  the  imperfect 
civilization  of  that  superstitious  age,  that 
monarchs,  and  nobles,  and  nations,  should 
have  respectfully  listened  to  the  decisions  of 
a  monk,  who  gave  laws  from  his  cloister  in 
Burgundy  to  the  Universal  Church. 

Colony  of  Monrovia  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

(Concluded  from  page  309.) 

Influence  of  the  Colony  in  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  civilizing  the  JValive  Tribes. 

A  late  English  officer,  who  had  been  some  time  on 
the  African  coast,  mentions  the  subject:  "Nothing 
has  tended  more  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  this 
quarter  than  the  constant  intercourse  and  communi- 
cation of  the  natives  with  these  industrious  colonists. 
The  American  agent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  took  every  op- 
portunity and  means  in  his  power  to  extinguish  a 
traffic  so  injurious  in  every  way  to  the  fair  trader ; 
and  at  Cape  Montserado  good  and  correct  informa- 
tion was  always  to  be  obtained  of  any  slave  vessels  on 
the  coast  within  the  communication  or  influence  of 
the  colony.  This  active,  respectable,  and  intelligent 
man,  is  since  dead ;  but  his  spirit  still  actuates  all  his 
people." 

The  same  officer  observes,  "  The  character  of  these 
industrious  colonists  is  exceedingly  correct  and  moral, 
their  minds  strongly  impressed  with  religious  feelings, 
their  manners  serious  and  decorous,  and  their  domes, 
tic  habits  remarkably  neat  and  coralbrlable.  Where- 
ver the  influence  of  tliis  colony  extends,  the  slave 
trade  has  been  abandoned  by  the  natives,  and  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  legitin)ate  commerce  established 
in  its  place.  A  few  colonies  of  this  kind  scattered 
along  the  coast,  would  be  of  infinite  value  in  improv- 
ing  the  natives.  They  would  much  sooner  acquire 
their  confidence  and  esteem,  as  not  exciting  that 
jealousy  which  foreigners  always  cause ;  and  the  very 
example  of  their  own  race,  thus  raised  in  the  moral 
and  social  scale,  would  be  the  strongest  motive  to  in- 
duce others  to  adopt  and  practise  those  qualities  by 
which  they  were  rendered  so  mucii  more  comfortable 
and  happy.  Should  no  unfortunate  event  retard  the 
progress  of  those  colonists,  and  no  baneful  vices  be 
introduced  among  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will  diffuse  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
Africa  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  they  have  already 
done,  on  a  limited  scale,  as  far  as  their  influence  has 
reached." 

The  colonial  agent  writes,  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  favourable  impressions  we  have  made  on  the  na- 
tives of  the  country.  They  are  constantly  sending 
messages,  requesting  us  to  settle  at  different  points  of 
the  coast.  Duritig  a  recent  visit  of  the  agent  to  some 
native  towns,  nearer  to  the  colony,  eight  or  ten  chiefs, 
after  consultation  with  each  other,  united  in  the  re. 
quest  that  they  might  be  received  and  treated  as  sub. 
jects  of  the  colony. 

Slave  Trade- 


Origin,  Character,  and  Extent. 

Henry,  king  of  Portugal,  under  authority  from 
three  Roman  pontiffs,  as  early  as  the  year  1454,  took 
possession  of  several  islands  and  havens  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  took  thence  many  slaves — some  by 
force,  and  some  by  barter.  The  Portuguese  first  ini- 
ported  slaves  into  Hispaniola,  in  1508;  and  into  their 
Brazilian  colonies,  in  1517.  For  more  than  three  cen. 
turies,  some  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  have 
been  engaged  in  this  traffic ;  and,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  it  was  prosecuted,  by  all  Christen- 
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dom,  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  energy.  The  French 
Guinea  Company  contracted,  in  1702,  to  supply  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  38,000  negroes,  in  ten  years. 
In  1713,  there  was  a  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain,  for  the  importation  of  144,000  negroes,  in  thirty 
years.  Some  have  estimated  the  whole  slaves  ex- 
ported from  Africa,  since  the  origin  of  this  trade,  at 
nearly  20,000,000. 

The  cruelties  attending  this  trade,  are  probably 
greater  now  than  at  any  former  period.  The  slave 
ships  are  now  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  mortality 
is  dreadful.  In  1816,  the  African  institution  ascer- 
tained, that  one  vessel,  of  180  tons,  took  530  slaves ; 
of  which,  120  died  on  the  passage  to  Tortola.  Ano- 
ther, of  272  tons,  received  C42  slaves,  and  lost  140. 
Another  vessel  lost  200,  out  of  600.  Another  96,  out 
of  500.  Another,  of  120  tons,  took  on  board  600 
slaves  ;  and  though  when  captured,  she  had  sailed  but 
80  leagues,  she  had  lost  30,  and  many  others  were  in 
a  dying  state. 

Dr.  Philip,  a  distinguished  missionary  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  estimates  the  number  annually  export- 
ed, at  100,000.  In  1823,  Mr.  Ashmun  wrote  from  the 
c8tbny,  that  at  least  2000  slaves  were  annually  export- 
ed from  Capes  Mount  and  Montserado.  In  1824,  the 
African  Institution  reports  120,000,  as  the  number 
exported  from  the  coast,  and  presents  a  detailed  list  of 
the  names  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  vessels,  be 
lieved  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  during  that  year.  In 
1827,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  sailed  from 
Cuba  to  Africa,  for  slaves.  Within  the  last  eleven 
years,  322,526  slaves  have  been  imported  into  the 
single  port  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  that  is,  an  average  of  29, 
320  annually. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  already  done  much,  and 
will  do  vastly  more  for  the  suppression  of  this  atro- 
cious trade. 

Progress  of  the  Cause  of  the  Society  in  this  Country 

The  legislatures  of  fourteen  states.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  have  pass- 
ed resolutions  distinctly  approving  of  the  scheme  of 
colonizing  the  free  coloured  population,  and  most  of 
them  recommending  the  objects  of  the  society.  Ele 
ven  of  those  states  have  instructed  their  senators,  and 
requested  their  representatives  in  congress  to  promote, 
in  the  general  government,  measures  for  removing 
such  free  persons  of  colour  as  are  desirous  of  emigrat- 
ing to  Africa.  And  '  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  bo- 
dies in  the  United  States  have,  by  resolutions,  fully 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  society  merits  the 
consideration  and  favour  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity,  and  earnestly  recommended  it  to  their  patron- 
age.' 

Numbers  colonized. 

The  whole  number  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  the 
society  in  twenty-three  expeditions,  (the  recaptured 
Africans  from  three  to  four  hundred  not  included,) 
2,061.  Of  the  above,  were  slaves,  manumitted  for  the 
purpose  of  colonization,  613. 

Receipts  of  the  society,  up  to  June  20th,  1832, 
$155,912  52. 

Present  estimated  expense  of  Colonization. 

This,  including  support  for  six  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  emigrants  in  Africa,  is  $35  each.  Were 
the  scheme  to  be  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  the  ex- 
pense would  doubtless  be  diminished. 

Number  of  Auxiliary  Societies  according  to  last  Report, 

These  amount  only  to  228.  Some  have  probably 
been  omitted,  and  such  (indeed  all)  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Parent  Society  their  lists  of 
officers,  and  number  of  members. 

Testimony  of  Capt.  Nicholson,  of  the  U.  Slates  Navy. 

"The  appearance  of  all  the  colonists,  those  of  Mon- 
rovia, as  well  as  those  of  Caldwell,  indicated  more  than 
contentment.  Their  manners  were  those  of  freemen, 
who  experienced  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  appre- 
ciated the  boon.  Many  of  them  had  by  trade  acquired 
a  competency.  *  »  *  The  children  born  in  the 
country  are  fine  looking,  and  I  presume  can  be  raised 
as  easily  as  those  of  the  natives.    All  the  colonists 


with  whom  I  had  communication  (and  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  did  I  communicate,  in  person  or  by 
my  officers)  expressed  their  decided  wish  to  remain  in 
their  present  situation,  rather  than  return  again  to  Ihe 
United  States." 

Testimony  of  Capt.  Kennedy,  of  the  Java,  Norfolk^ 
June  22, 1831. 

"  I  sought  out  the  most  shrewd  and  intelligent  of 
the  colonists,  many  of  whom  were  personally  known 
to  mc,  and  by  long  and  wary  conversations,  endeavour- 
ed to  elicit  from  them  any  dissatisfaction  with  their 
situation,  if  such  existed,  or  any  latent  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  Neither  of  these  did  I 
observe.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
that  they  considered  that  they  had  started  into  a  new 
existence  ;  that,  disencumbered  of  the  mortifying  re- 
lations in  which  they  formerly  stood  in  society,  they 
felt  themselves  proud  in  their  attitude,  and  seemed 
conscious,  that  while  they  were  the  founders  of  a  new 
empire,  tliey  were  prosecuting  the  noble  purpose  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  land  of  their  fathers." 

Testimony  of  Captain  Sherman,  May  10, 1830. 

No  white  people  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  colonyi 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  or  of  pursuing  any  mechani- 
cal business,  such  being  intended  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  coloured  people. 

"  The  township  of  Caldwell  is  about  seven  miles 
from  Monrovia,  on  St.  Paul's  river,  and  contains  a  po- 
pulation  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  agriculturists.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  the  people 
satisfied  and  happy.  The  emigrants  carried  out  by 
me,  and  from  whom  I  received  a  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory  account  of  that  part  of  the  territory,  are  lo- 
cated there." 


Testimony  of  Captain  Abels,  Feb.  10, 1832. 
"  All  my  expectations  in  regard  to  ihe  aspect  of  things, 
the  health,  harmony,  order,  contentment,  industry,  and 
general  prosperity  of  ihe  settlers,  were  more  than  rea- 
lized. There  are  about  two  hundred  buildings  in  the 
town  of  Monrovia,  extending  along  the  Cape  Mont 
serado,  not  far  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Most  of 
these  are  good  substantial  houses  and  stores,  (ihe  first 
story  of  many  being  of  stone,)  and  some  of  them 
handsome,  spacious,  painted,  and  with  Venetian  blinds. 
Nothing  struck  me  as  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
superiority,  in  intelligence,  manners,  conversation, 
dress,  and  general  appearance  in  every  respect,  of  the 
people  over  their  coloured  brethren  in  America.  So 
much  was  I  pleased  with  what  I  saw,  that  I  observed 
to  the  people,  should  I  make  a  true  report,  it  would 
hardly  be  credited  in  the  United  States.  Among  all 
that  I  conversed  with,  1  did  not  find  a  discontented 
person,  or  hear  one  express  a  desire  to  return  to  America. 
I  saw  no  intemperance,  nor  did  I  hear  a  profane  word 
uttered  by  any  one.  Being  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
on  Christmas  day  I  preached  both  in  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches,  to  full  and  attentive  congrega 
tions  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  in  each. 

"  Most  of  the  settlers  appear  to  be  rapidly  acquiring 
property  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  doing  better 
for  themselves  and  their  children  in  Liberia,  than  they 
could  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Could  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  this  country  but  see  the  real 
condition  of  their  brethren  who  have  settled  in  Africa, 
I  am  persuaded  they  would  require  no  other  motive  to 
induce  them  to  emigrate.  This  is  my  decided  and 
deliberate  judgment. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Shane  to  R.  S.  Finley,  Esq.  under 
date  of  Liberia,  Feb.  18,  1832. 
Dear  Sjr, — With  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  of 
our  safe  arrival  at  Monrovia,  with  all  the  passengers 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  emigrants  were  im- 
mediately taken  up  to  Caldwell,  where  they  will  re- 
main under  charge  of  Dr.  Todsen,  who  resides  there, 
until  they  have  their  seasoning  spell,  (which  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  weeks,)  after  which  their  lands 
will  be  assigned  them,  and  every  facility  afforded  to 
make  them  easy  and  comfortable  in  circumstances 
All  emigrants  here  are  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, by  the  officers  of  government,  who  interest  them- 
selves personally  in  their  behalfj  and  endeavour  to 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Land  is  pur- 
chased at  25  cents  per  acre,  and  every  inducement 
held  out  to  the  farmer  and  mechanic.   Cofifee,  sugar 


cane,  and  cotton  grow  wild  ;  the  last  of  which,  I  was 
picking  myself  yesterday,  in  sight  of  the  town.  I 
hear  no  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  emigrants, 
nor  any  desire  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  no  friend  to  humanity  can  come  here, 
and  see  the  state  of  things,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  immense  benefits  the  society  is  conferring  on 
the  long  neglected  and  oppressed  sons  of  Africa,  and 
find  their  whole  soul  enlisted  in  behalf  of  eo  noble  an 
institution.  Let  but  the  coloured  man  come  and  see 
for  himself,  and  the  tear  of  gratitude  will  beam  in  his 
eye,  as  he  looks  forward  to  the  not  far  distant  day, 
when  Liberia  shall  take  her  stand  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  proclaim  abroad  an  empire,  founded 
by  benevolence — offering  a  home  to  the  poor,  oppress- 
ed, and  weary.  Nothing,  rest  assured  that  nothing 
but  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Liberia,  prevents  thou- 
sands sf  honest,  industrious,  free  blacks  from  rushing 
to  this  heaven-blessed  land,  where  liberty  and  religion, 
with  all  their  blessings,  are  enjoyed. 

SANATORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  report  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mission appointed  to  visit  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Samuel  Davis, 
July  8,  1832.       Sec''y  of  Sanatory  Committee. 

The  Medical  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Sanatory  Committee  to  visit  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  investigations  concern- 
ing the  epidemic  disease  prevailing  there,  in 
anticipation  of  a  more  detailed  report,  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  Committee  in  a  few 
days,  present  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions as  the  result  of  their  observations,  which, 
they  flatter  themselves,  will  tend  to  allay  the 
public  anxiety. 

1st.  The  disease  so  lately  an  epidemic  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  which  now  pre- 
vails in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  extend- 
ing throughout  the  country,  is  malignant 
Cholera,  the  same  that  has  ravaged  Asia,  and 
spread  its  devastations  over  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  Asiatic  and  Spasmodic  Cholera. 

2d.  That  they  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  any  positive  unequivocal  fact  to 
justify  a  belief  that  it  is  a  disease  communi- 
cated by  those  affected  with  it,  or  is  one  of 
importation. 

3d.  That  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  or  influence,  a  general 
predisposition  exists  in  the  whole  community, 
from  which  very  few  individuals  are  exempt, 
productive  of  a  liability  to  the  disease. 

4th.  That  this  predisposition  is  manifested 
by  embarrassed  and  difiicult  digestion,  sense 
of  heat,  fulness,  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  irregularity  of  bowels,  a  furred  and 
pasty  tongue,  a  sense  of  general  debility,  with 
frequency  of  cramps  or  contractions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  especially  at  night. 

5th.  That  this  state  of  predisposition  will 
not  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  the  disease,  with- 
out the  application  of  an  exciting  cause. 

6th.  That  the  exciting  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease are  moral  excitements,  especially  from 
the  passions  of  fear  and  anger ;  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors,  or  in  eating,  overloading  the  stomach; 
acid  drinks,  or  large  draughts  of  cold  water; 
the  use  of  crude  indigestible  food,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  particularly  the  latter: 
excessive  exertion  or  fatigue  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  ;  exposure  to  the  night  air,  sitting  in 
currents  of  air,  and  particularly  sleeping  with 
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too  light  covering,  and  with  the  windows 
raised,  except  the  rooms  are  very  small  and 
confined.  Most  of  the  attacks  occur  in  the 
night,  from  11  or  12  o'clock,  to  3  or  4  in  the 
morning. 

7th.  That  prudence  in  living  during  the 
epidemic  period,  which  continues  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months,  the  wearing  of  flannel 
particularly  on  the  body,  keeping  the  feet 
warm  and  dry,  the  avoidance  of  improper  food 
and  drinks,  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body, 
are  almost  certain  guaranties  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  disease,  and  disarm  the  pestilence 
of  its  malignity. 

8th.  That  the  disease,  when  abandoned 
to  its  course,  passes  through  different  stages, 
in  all  of  which  it  is  easily  controlled,  except 
one — the  cold  stage,  or  period  of  collapse, 
and  which  is  in  almost  every  instance  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  of  the  forming  stage, 
when  the  disease,  if  timely  treated,  is  arrested 
with  facility. 

9th.  That  the  symptoms  of  this  forming 
stage  should  be  generally  promulgated,  and 
persons  instructed  of  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate attention  to  them.  It  is  ignorance 
in  this  respect,  amongst  the  labouring  and 
lower  classes  of  society,  leading  to  indiffe- 
rence and  inattention,  together  with  their 
habits  of  life,  that  plunge  so  many  belonging 
to  those  conditions,  in  the  desperate  situation 
so  frequently  met  with,  when  medical  aid 
and  human  skill  are  utterly  unavailing. 
Those  symptoms  are,  a  sudden  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  the  discharges  becoming  thin, 
watery,  and  colourless  or  whitish,  with  little 
odour — vertigo  or  dizziness — nausea,  oppres- 
sion, pain  and  cramps  of  the  stomach,  with 
retching  and  vomiting  of  a  fluid  generally 
resembling  dirty  rice  water,  attended  or  soon 
followed  by  cramps  of  the  extremities,  parti- 
cularly of  the  legs  and  thighs. 

10th.  When  the  foregoing  symptoms  ap- 
pear, application  for  remedial  assistance  must 
be  made  immediately.  The  delay  of  an  hour 
may  usher  in  the  cold  stage,  or  period  of 
exanimated  prostration  and  collapse,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resuscitate 
the  expiring  energies  of  the  economy. 

11th.  That  every  preparation  should  be 
made  by  the  public  authorities,  in  anticipation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  providing 
the  means  of  treatment  for  those  who  cannot 
command  them,  so  that  aid  may  be  promptly 
administered  to  all  the  moment  of  attack. 
These  means  are — a  number  of  small  hospi- 
tals, or  houses  of  reception,  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  ;  stations  where  nurses,  physicians, 
and  students,  with  suitable  medicines  and  ap- 
paratus, can  be  procured  in  the  night  without 
delay;  the  evacuation  of  certain  localities, 
where  the  occurrence  of  numerous  cases 
indicates  a  pestiferous  influence,  and  the 
furnishing  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  practicable, 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food. 

By  the  adoption  and  observance  of  the 
foregoing  means  of  precaution  and  preven- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  sanative  measures 
already  in  operation,  the  commission  arc 
convinced  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
will  be  greatly  circumscribed,  its  mortality 
diminished,  and  the  public  guarded  against 


panic  and  alarm,  the  great  sources  of  danger 
— and,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  pestilence  will  be  shorn  of  its 
terrors,  and  mitigated  in  its  destructive  fury. 

Samuel  Jackson, 
Chas.  D.  Meigs, 
Richard  Harlan. 

July  8th,  1832. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  much  valued  Friend  of  North  Carolina, 
deeming  the  enclosed  lines  worthy  of  a  place 
in  "  The  Friend,"  they  are  accordingly  for- 
warded for  that  purpose.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  preface  them  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  remarkable  individual  whose  early  devot- 
edness  and  martyrdom  they  commemorate. 
It  is  recorded  in  Sewel's  History,  that  James 
Parnel  "  was  born  at  Retford  in  Nottingham, 
and  trained  up  in  the  schools  of  literature." 
George  Fox  in  his  journal  says,  "  Whilst  I 
was  in  prison  at  Carlisle,  (1653),  James  Par- 
nel, a  little  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
came  to  see  me,  and  was  convinced.  The 
Lord  quickly  made  him  a  powerful  minister 
of  the  word  of  life,  and  many  were  turned  to 
Christ  by  him,  though  he  lived  not  long." 
"  He  was,"  says  Sewel,  "  though  low  of  sta- 
ture, endued  with  great  ability,  and  did  not 
fear  wherever  he  came  to  call  people  to  re- 
pentance." He  appears  to  have  been  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  gospel, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  ministry, 
wherein  undaunted  but  innocent  boldness 
was  combined  with  the  lamb-like  spirit  of 
meekness  and  gentleness.  That  his  preach- 
ing was  "  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
of  power"  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
convincements  which  attended  it,  among 
which  is  instanced  that  of  Stephen  Crisp,  a 
man  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  and 
who  himself  subsequently  became  an  able 
minister  of  the  gospel  among  Friends.  James 
Parnel,  on  several  occasions,  had  to  undergo 
very  cruel  treatment  in  return  for  his  faithful- 
ness to  apprehended  duty.  George  Fox  fur- 
ther states  respecting  him,  that  "  travelling 
into  Essex  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the 
year  1655,  he  was  committed  to  Colchester 
castle,  where  he  endured  very  great  hardsiiips 
and  sufferings ;  being  put  by  the  cruel  gaoler 
into  a  hole  in  the  castle  wall,  called  the  oven, 
so  high  from  the  ground  that  he  went  up  to 
it  by  a  ladder,  which  being  six  feet  too  short, 
he  was  obliged  to  climb  from  the  ladder  to 
the  hole,  by  a  rope  that  was  fastened  above. 
And  when  friends  would  have  given  him  a 
cord  and  a  basket  to  have  drawn  up  his  victuals 
in,  tiic  inhuman  gaoler  would  not  sutler  them, 
but  forced  him  to  go  down  and  up  by  that  short 
ladder  and  rope,  to  fclch  his  victuals,  (which 
for  a  long  time  he  did,)  or  else  he  might  have 
famished  in  the  liole. 

"  At  length  liis  limbs  being  much  benumbed 
with  lying  in  that  ])lace,  yet  being  obliged  to 
go  down  to  take  up  some  victuals;  as  he  came 
up  the  ladder  again  with  his  victuals  in  one 
hand,  and  cr.tched  at  the  rope  will)  tlie  other, 
he  missed  the  rope,  and  fell  down  from  a  very 
great  heiglit  upon  the  stones  ;  by  which  fall 
he  was  so  wounded  in  his  head,  arms,  and 


body,  that  he  died  in  a  short  time  after,"  in 
about  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 

"  At  his  departure,"  says  Sewel,  "  there 
were  v/ith  him  Thomas  Shorlland,  and  Ann 
Langley.  When  death  approached,  he  said, 
'  here  I  die  innocently.'  A  little  after,  he  was 
heard  to  say,  '  now  I  must  go,'  and  turning  his 
head  to  Thomas,  he  said,  '  this  deatli  must  I  die; 
Thomas,  I  have  seen  great  things  :  don't  hold 
me,  but  let  me  go.'  Then  he  said  again, 
'  Will  you  hold  me  V  To  which  Ann  answer- 
ed, '  No,  dear  heart,  we  will  not  hold  thee.' 
He  had  often  said  that  one  hour's  sleep  would 
cure  him  of  all ;  and  tlie  lust  words  he  was 
heard  to  say,  were,  '  Now  I  go  ;'  and  then 
stretched  out  himself,  and  slept  about  an  hour, 
and  breathed  his  last.  Tlius  this  valiant  sol- 
dier of  the  Lamb  conquered  through  suffer- 
ings; and  so  great  was  the  malice  and  envy  of 
his  persecutors,  that  to  cover  their  guilt  and 
shame,  they  spread  among  the  people,  that  by 
immoderate  fasting,  and  afterwards,  with  too 
greedy  eating,  he  had  shortened  his  days. 
But  this  was  a  wicked  lie ;  for  though  it  be 
true  that  he  had  no  appetite  to  eat  some  days 
before  he  fell  sick,  yet  when  he  began  to  eat 
again,  he  took  nothing  but  a  little  milk,  as  was 
declared  by  credible  witnesses."  E. 

Lines  written  afiler  visiting  the  dungeon  at  Carlisle, 
in  which  .lames  Parnel  was  convinced  by  Geo.  Fox  in 
the  year  1653 — and  afterwards  reading  the  account  of 
his  confinement  and  death  in  the  prison  at  Colchester 
in  the  year  1656.  By  Thos.  WilkiiNSon. 

When  looking  heavenward  from  my  poor  estate, 

Where  chained  to  earth  my  dull  affections  wait ; 

Where  love  and  zeal  at  best  but  feebly  draw 

My  tardy  steps  to  duty's  holy  law  ; 

Thee,  righteous  Parnel !  I  with  tears  behold, 

In  age  a  stripling,  but  in  service  old  ; 

I  stand  reproved  by  thee,  thou  youth  divine, 

A  backward  child  with  years  that  double  thine. 

On  Illy  fair  mind  tlie  boundless  power  of  truth 

Rose  strong  and  ardent  in  tliy  tender  youth. 

And  led  thee  forward,  fearless,  without  guile, 

To  warn  the  sinful  of  this  darkened  is'le. 

Many  there  were  in  those  laborious  days. 

Who  heard  the  word,  and  gave  the  Maker  praise. 

But  watchful,  fierce  the  arm  of  power  arose, 

And  struck  tlie  servant  labouring  in  his  cause. 

Now  bruised,  benumbed,  I  see  thee  stretched  alone, 

The  stone  thy  pillow,  and  thy  bed  a  stone  ; 

I  see  thee  silling  in  tlij-  dreary  cell, 

No  kindling  fires  the  unwholesome  damps  repel, 

No  friend  allowed  to  soothe  thee  in  tliy  woe, 

Thy  prison  floor  denied  a  little  straw, 

The  cheering  food  that  weeping  friendship  sent, 

From  thy  pale  lips  by  ruthless  spoilers  rent — 

My  spirit  melts,  my  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow, 

To  see  tliee  stript  of  every  hope  below. 

Yet  round  thy  dungeon  shone  a  light  divine, 

The  faitiiful  prophet's  sacred  fire  was  tliine; 

Tliy  God  was  near  thee  and  thy  soul  found  rest. 

Pure  as  an  angel's  on  thy  Saviour's  breast ; 

His  tender  hand  still  sweeter  food  supplied, 

Than  all  thy  keeper's  cruelty  denied. 

Sustained  thus  we  see  thy  spotless  mind, 

In  fetters  faithful,  and  in  suffering  kind, 

Thy  spirit  meek  like  His  whose  temples  found 

The  platted  thorns,  and  tiled  beneath  their  wound. 

Ye  blooming  youth,  whose  feeling  bosoms  glow 

With  tender  pity  o'er  tlie  tale  of  woe, 

Hero  like  yourselves  a  virtuous  youth  survey, 

Who  for  his  tiiith  'mid  gloomy  felons  la}' ; 

Cold,  hunger,  insults,  fetters,  stripes  he  bore, 

Till  tlie  last  pang  of  innocence  was  o'er. 

But  why  this  suffering  ?    That  a  church  might  spring 

Pure,  firm,  devoted  to  its  Lord  and  King  ; 

Raised  by  the  Almighty  and  his  servants'  hands, 

Amid  the  nations  now  in  peace  it  stands ; 

But  does  that  power  encompass  it  uround 

Which  once  bore  rule  ?  that  holy  zeal  abound  ? 
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In  much  external  comfort  now  we  meet, 
Bjit  do  we  humbly  sit  at  Jesus'  feet — 
Beneath  his  precious  canopy  of  love, 
And  there  refreshment  for  our  spirits  prove  ? 
Ah  !  what  are  outward  temples  rising  fair, 
If  yet  the  Holy  Presence  is  not  there  ? 
Better  in  cold  damp  dungeons  still  to  lie. 
With  hearts  prepared  and  favoured  from  on  high. 
Ye  rising  youth,  Oh  !  could  the  tender  strain 
But  reach  your  hearts,  and  there  not  plead  in  vain. 
It  would  repeat  "  Of  pleasure's  gilded  snare, 
However  bright,  beware,  dear  youth,  beware ; 
Its  syren  smiles  may  fascinate  the  eye. 
But  hid  beneath,  the  stings  of  adders  lie. 
Then  turn  with  bosoms  simple  and  sincere 
To  that  blest  light  which  shines  distinct  and  clear, 
A  light  from  heaven  to  guide  you  on  your  way 
To  the  pure  regions  of  more  perfect  day. 
This  to  the  youth,  and  oh,  ye  aged,  too. 
The  warm  expostulating  strain  allow. 
Yes,  well  I  know,  beneath  white  hairs  are  found 
Those  to  tlie  law  and  testimony  bound, 
But  there  are  lures,  maturest  age  assail, 
And  even  o'er  the  last  of  life  prevail, 
When  pleasure's  restless  train  let  go  their  hold. 
The  soul  in  secret  hugs  its  idol  gold. 
Immortal  spirits  destined  for  the  sky. 
Shall  they  in  bondage  chained  to  ingots  lie  ? 
It  was  not  so  when  our  forefathers  rose 
To  advocate  the  Christian's  glorious  cause. 
Dependant  on  their  God,  to  him  resigned, 
Tlie  world  hung  lightly  on  each  faithful  mind ; 
They  knew  this  truth,  that  in  a  worldly  heart 
The  love  of  God  can  have  but  little  part. 
Are  we  their  sons  who  at  the  Almighty's  call 
Left  wives  and  children,  houses,  lands,  and  all. 
To  sound  the  gospel  through  a  darkened  land 
While  death  and  perils  frowned  on  every  liand  ? 
Father  and  Lord  !  once  more,  ohi  make  us  feel 
A  sacred  portion  of  their  fervent  zeal, 
Again,  Oh  !  shake  us  as  in  times  of  old, 
When  tens  of  thousands  gathered  to  thy  fold. 
When  such  as  Burrough,  Fox,  and  Dewsberry, 
Went  forth,  devoted  servants  all  to  thee. 
And  precious  Parnel  for  thy  cause  laid  down 
His  spotless  life  and  met  the  martyr's  crown. 

For  "The  Friend.', 

SCRAPS. 

The  worthy  John  Birtill,  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, on  hearing  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at 
Trafalgar,  placed  a  marble  tablet  in  a  private 
chapel  in  his  mansion,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion. 

"  John  Howard, 
Jonas  Hanvvay, 
John  Fothergill,  M.  D. 
Richard  Reynolds. 
"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord .'  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  be  the  glory. 

Horrors  of  War. 
Labaume,  an  eye  witness,  thus  describes 
some  scenes  of  the  battle  of  Borodino.  "  The 
night  passed  slowly  over  the  wakeful  heads  of 
the  impatient  combatants,  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  September  at  length  broke,  and  thou- 
sands beheld  the  dawn  for  the  last  time.  The 
moment  was  arrived  when  the  dreadful  dis- 
charge of  tivo  thousand  cannon^  was  to  arouse 
at  once  all  the  horrors  of  war.  The  rage  of 
the  battle  cannot  be  fully  told.  A  veil  of 
smoke  shut  out  the  combatants  from  the  sun, 
and  left  them  no  other  light  to  pursue  the 
work  of  death,  than  the  flashes  of  the  can- 
non, and  the  musketry,  which  blazed  in  every 
direction.  The  sabres  of  40,000  dragoons 
met  each  other,  and  clashed  in  the  horrid 
gloom  ;  and  the  bristling  points  of  countless 
bayonets,  bursting  through  the  rolling  vapour, 


strewed  the  earth  with  heaps  of  slain.  This 
dreadful  contest  continued  until  the  darkness 
of  night  covered  the  scene.  Eighty  thousand 
Frenchmen  ajid  Russians  fell  on  that  memor- 
able day,  and  twenty-five  thousand  horses  were 
slain  in  the  conflict. 

"  But  the  most  horrid  spectacle  was  the  in- 
terior of  the  ravines  ,*  almost  all  the  wounded 
who  were  able  to  drag  themselves  along  had 
taken  refuge  there  to  avoid  the  shot.  These 
miserable  beings  heaped  one  upon  another, 
and  almost  suff"ocated  with  blood,  uttering  the 
most  dreadful  groans,  and  invoking  death  with 
piercing  cries,  eagerly  besought  us  to  put  an 
end  to  their  torments." 

TREES. 

The  Banian  tree  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  nature's 
productions  in  India.  Each  tree  is  itself  a 
grove,  and  some  of  them  of  amazing  size — 
they  are  continually  increasing',  and  seem  to 
be  exempted  from  decay.  It  is  said  that  seven 
thousand  people  find  ample  room  to  repose 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  these  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Narbudda  in  the  province  of 
Guzzerat. 

The  bread  fruit  tree,  which  Capt.  Porter 
saw  on  what  he  called  Madison's  Island,  was 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Its  leaves  were 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  nine  wide,  deeply 
notched  like  the  fig  leaf.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  is 
eaten  baked,  boiled,  or  roasted,  and  was  found 
to  be  exceedingly  palatable.  This  tree  af- 
fords the  natives  a  refreshing  shade — its  leaves 
serve  for  covering  their  houses — of  the  in- 
ner barii  of  the  small  branches  they  make 
cloth — the  juice  which  exudes  destroys  the 
rats  which  infest  them,  and  of  the  trunk  they 
form  their  canoes  and  many  parts  of  their 
houses. 

Humboldt  says,  that  amid  the  great  number 
of  curious  phenomena  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  South 
America,  the  cow  tree  is  most  extraordinary.  It 
grew  on  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  with  coria- 
ceous and  dry  leaves.  Its  large  woody  roots 
scaroely  penetrate  the  stone.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  not  a  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appeared  dead,  and 
dried,  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there 
flows  out  a  most  sweet  and  nourishing  milk. 
At  the  rising  of  tlie  sun  this  vegetable  foun- 
tain is  most  abundant.  The  blacks  and  na- 
tives are  then  seen  hastening  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  furnished  with  large  bowls  to  receive 
the  milk,  which  grows  yellow  and  thick  at  the 
surface.  It  would  seem  that  animal  and  ve- 
getable products  were  closely  linked  together. 

Dr.  Clarke  saw  some  plantations  of  palm 
trees  on  his  way  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to 
Aboukir  ;  they  were  very  lofty,  the  leaves 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  the  dates  hung  from 
them  in  large  clusters.  The  importance  of 
this  fruit  is  great,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Persia 
subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.    Their  camels 


feed  upon  the  date  stones.  From  their  leaves 
they  make  couches,  baskets,  bags,  and  brushes; 
from  the  branches,  cages  for  their  poultry 
and  fences  for  their  gardens  ;  from  the  fibres 
of  the  boughs,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigging. 

Goldsmith  says  the  ease  with  which  the 
parrot  is  instructed  to  speak,  and  the  great 
number  of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
peating, are  surprising.  One  of  them  was 
taught  to  repeat  a  whole  sonnet  from  Pet- 
rarch. Another  whose  owner  sufl^ered  from 
an  informer  was  taught  to  pronounce  the 
ninth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,''''  and  be- 
ing placed  in  a  cage  opposite  the  informer's 
house,  with  a  very  clear,  loud,  and  articulate 
voice,  delighted  the  whole  vicinity  with  its 
persevering  exhortations. 

One  of  the  salt  mines  of  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
is  6,000  feet  in  length,  200U  in  breadth,  and 
800  in  depth.  Descending  to  the  bottom, 
the  visitor  is  surprised  to  find  a  subterraneous 
commonwealth  of  many  families  who  have 
their  peculiar  laws  and  polity.  Many  people 
seem  buried  alive  in  this  strange  abyss,  ha- 
ving been  born  there,  and  never  enjoyed  the 
air  and  prospects  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  this  mine, 
is  about  700,  and  six  hundred  thousand  quin- 
tals of  salt  are  annually  dug  from  it.  V. 

A  Warrior's  Opinion  of  War. — The  fol- 
lowing is  singular  language  to  be  used  by  a 
brother  of  Napoleon.  It  is  from  an  answer 
of  Louis  Buonaparte  to  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 
"  T  have  been  enthusiastic  and  joyful  as 
any  one  after  a  victory ;  but  I  also  confess, 
that  the  sight  of  a  battle-field  has  not  only 
struck  me  with  horror,  but  turned  me  sick  ; 
and  now  that  I  am  advanced  in  life,  I  cannot 
understand  any  more  than  I  could  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  how  beings,  who  call  themselves 
reasonable,  and  who  have  so  much  foresight, 
can  employ  this  short  existence,  not  in  loving 
and  aiding,  but  in  putting  an  end  to  each 
other's  existence,  as  if  time  did  not  himself 
do  this  with  sufficient  rapidity !  What  I 
thought  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  still  think — 
'  wars  with  the  pain  of  death,  which  society 
draws  upon  itself,  are  but  organized  barba- 
risms, an  inheritance  of  the  savage  state,'  dis- 
guised or  ornamented  by  an  ingenious  insti- 
tution and  false  eloquence." 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Elizabeth  Robertson,  in  the  92d  year  of 
her  age.  Her  faculties  were  retained  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  to  the  close  of  her  days.  Possessing  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  her 
friends  of  her  own  and  of  other  religious  professions, 
and  evinced  an  universal  love  to  all  mankind.  Firmly 
attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  principles  of  our 
religious  Society,  she  deeply  lamented  the  cause  that 
led  to  the  schism  that  has  so  unhappily  disturbed  and 
divided  it ;  yet  manifesting  charity  and  a  well  wishing 
for  those  who  were  entangled  in  the  separation.  The 
calmness  and  serenity  of  her  mind  were  sweetly  con- 
spicuous in  her  last  illness,  being  favoured  with  re- 
signation to  her  heavenly  Father's  will ;  and  a  trust 
in  her  Saviour  and  Redeemer  marked  her  closing  pe» 
riod. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRXEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  14,  1832. 


THE  JERSEY  SUIT  IN  CHANCERY. 

We  stated  in  a  previous  number  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  that,  owing  to  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, the  decision  in  the  suit  pending 
in  the  high  court  of  chancery  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  between  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  Hicksites,  was  necessarily 
deferred  until  the  present  month.  The  court 
commenced  its  usual  summer  term,  on  3d  day 
the  10th  inst.,  and  at  half  past  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Judge  Ewing  commenced  the  deli- 
very of  his  opinion,  which  occupied  him  near- 
ly three  hours.  It  was  full,  elaborate,  and 
perspicuous,  embracing  the  various  important 
points  of  discipline,  usage,  «Sz;c.,  involved  in 
the  unpleasant  controversy  and  giving  a  lucid 
expos^  of  each  of  them.  The  several  alleged 
grievances  or  complaints  urged  by  the  Hicks- 
ites, as  the  grounds  of  their  secession,  were 
dispassionately  examined,  and  showed  to  be 
nugatory,  and  the  course  pursued  by  them  in 
endeavouring  to  disorganise  the  Society, 
proved  repugnant  to  both  its  established  disci- 
pline and  usages. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Drake,  though  consi- 
derably shorter,  was  no  less  able  and  lucid — 
on  the  points  of  doctrine,  he  was  particularly 
full  and  explicit,  proving  by  the  voluminous 
testimony  exhibited  in  the  cause,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Elias  Hicks  are  not  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  opinions 
in  the  present  hasty  sketch — but  we  hope 
our  readers  will  soon  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  them  at  length,  as  they  are 
about  to  be  printed  by  P.  J.  Gray,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arguments  of  counsellors  Wood 
and  Williamson.  For  the  present,  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  they  fully  support  Friends 
as  the  real  Society,  holding  its  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  and  maintaining  its  discipline  and 
usages,  as  they  were  long  since  settled  amongst 
them — that  the  yearly  meeting  in  Arch  street, 
held  the  third  second  day  in  the  fourth  month 
of  each  year,  is  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  ;  that  by  the  discipline  and 
usages  of  the  Society,  there  is  a  subordination 
and  connection  subsisting  between  this  body 
and  its  various  branches, — that  the  Ches- 
terfield preparative  meeting  of  Friends,  is 
one  of  those  branches,  in  regular  connec- 
tion with  the  said  yearly  meeting  ;  and  is 
therefore  the  body  to  which  the  school  fund 
in  controversy  belongs.  That  the  Hicksites 
not  holding  the  same  doctrines  as  the  original 
Society  of  Friends,  nor  being  in  connection 
with  it ;  but  having  of  their  own  will  and  mo- 
tion seceded  from  it,  contrary  to  its  usages 
and  discipline  and  set  up  a  new  standard,  are 
therefore  not  the  Society  of  Friends — that 
their  yearly  meeting  held  in  Green  and  Cherry 
streets  on  the  second  second  day  of  each 
year,  is  not  ihe  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  their  assuming  the 
name  cannot  make  them  so — that  the  Chester- 
field preparative  meeting  of  Hicksites,  being  a 


component  part  of  that  yearly  meeting,  and 
in  connection  with  it,  and  claiming  to  be  a 
constituent  branch  of  the  Hicksite  society,  is 
not  a  meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  cannot  therefore  be  that  body 
for  whose  use  the  school  fund  was  created — 
that  therefore,  Thomas  L.  Shotwell  must  pay 
the  money  to  Joseph  Hendrickson,  as  treasurer 
of  the  Chesterfield  preparative  meeting  of 
Friends. 

The  decision  of  this  important  cause  must, 
we  are  aware,  have  occasioned  much  arduous 
labour  and  anxious  solicitude  to  the  learned 
and  able  judges  selected  to  determine  it.  In- 
volving as  it  does,  the  peace,  harmony,  and 
rights  of  property  of  every  religious  society 
in  our  country,  they  must  have  felt  the  res- 
ponsibility to  be  serious.  It  is  however  pe- 
cularly  satisfactory  to  observe  that  they  have 
not  shrunk  from  a  close  and  full  investigation 
of  the  whole  ground — entering  at  length  into 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  case,  and  exa- 
mining them  with  a  patience  and  impartiality 
which  merit  the  approbation  of  all  parties. 

The  examination  of  witnesses — the  argu- 
ment of  the  cause,  and  the  management  of  it 
thus  far,  have  been  attended  with  much  la- 
bour and  sacrifice  of  time  to  Friends — and  it 
is  cause  of  satisfaction  that  a  decision  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  has  been  obtained.  While 
we  feel,  however,  that  it  is  cause  of  gratitude, 
we  desire  that  in  all  places  Friends  may  re- 
ceive it  with  Christian  meekness  and  humility; 
and  evince  by  their  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance that  it  is  principle,  not  property  merely, 
for  which  we  are  contending.  In  a  case 
like  the  present  all  exultation  or  triumph 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Having  honestly  and 
conscientiously  endeavoured  to  place  our 
cause  in  a  just  and  correct  point  of  view,  it 
is  our  duty  and  interest  to  strive  for  a  state 
of  quiet  resignation,  in  which  we  shall  nei- 
ther be  unduly  elated  by  success,  nor  deject- 
ed by  adverse  circumstances.  To  show  forth 
the  excellency  of  the  principles  we  profess 
by  the  propriety  and  consistency  of  our  de- 
portment, and  to  maintain  that  dignified  up- 
rightness and  stability  which  marked  the 
course  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  will  prove 
that  we  have  both  in  doctrine  and  practice  a 
just  and  honest  claim  to  be  "  The  Religious 
Society  of  Fkiends." 

Virginia  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  which  was 
held  at  tiie  usual  time,  commencing  the  21st  of  the 
5th  mo.  last,  it  appears,  was  not  so  large  as  last  jear, 
but  larger  than  some  preceding  years. 

They  have  had  for  several  years  under  tlieir  consi- 
deration, the  subject  of  the  discontinuance  of  that 
yearly  meeting,  in  which  the  yearly  meetings  of  Bal- 
timore and  Carolina  have  united  by  their  committees. 
The  conclusion  formed  at  the  recent  yearly  meeting 
was,  that  the  time  lias  not  yet  arrived  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  yearly  meeting.  Tlicy  have,  how- 
ever, changed  the  place  of  holding  the  meeting  in 
future,  to  Cedar  Creelt,  in  Hanover  county  ;  and  So- 
merton  in  Nansemond  county,  at  the  usual  times. 
This  portion  of  the  Society  has  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  Friends  of  other  yearly  meetings — re- 
duced in  numbers  as  llicy  are,  and  surrounded  with 
peculiar  trials,  arising  from  tho  present  condition  of 
that  state,  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Wc  learn  also  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
for  New  England  convened  at  the  usual  time — second 
day,  the  lllh  of  last  montii,  and  concluded  on  the 


following  sixth  day  ;  tho  number  in  attendance  being 
nearly  as  common.  It  is  represented  to  have  been  an 
interesting  meeting,  the  prevalence  of  religious  weight 
and  brotherly  harmony  being  experienced  in  the  de- 
liberations  on  the  several  important  subjects  brought 
into  view.  A  proposition  to  change  the  place  of 
holding  the  yearly  meeting  was  deferred  to  another 
year. 

A  second  edition  of  a  work  by  Timothy  Flint,  veith 
the  title  "  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,"  &c.  has  lately  been  published  at 
Cincinnati — a  closely  printed  octavo,  of  more  than 
700  pages,  2  vols,  in  one.  It  embodies  a  great 
variety  of  useful,  curious,  and  entertaining  matter, 
much  of  it  derived  from  personal  observation.  The 
style  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  with  an  apparent  care- 
lessness of  ornament,  it  is  nervous  and  animated,  and 
not  unfrequently,  especially  in  descriptions  of  scene- 
ry, highly  graphical.  Many  sensible  and  shrewd 
remarks  are  interspersed,  and  in  short,  there  are 
very  few  books  of  its  class  more  replete  with  enter- 
tainment, or  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
those  who  seek  valuable  and  accurate  information  in 
what  they  read.  The  sections,  which  treat  of  the 
climate  and  diseases  of  the  valley,  merit  the  attention 
of  every  person  intending  a  removal  to  the  West. 
We  have  marked  a  variety  of  passages,  which,  with- 
out  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  we 
propose  to  insert ;  a  specimen  whereof  will  be  found 
in  our  first  page  of  to-day. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  a  preceding 
paragraph,  that  the  important  suit  pending  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  Jersey,  has 
been  decided  in  favour  of  Friends.  The  Re- 
port of  the  examinations  at  Camden,  taken  by 
Dr.  Foster,  are  already  before  the  public,  and 
have  been  read  with  deep  interest  and  atten- 
tion. We  announced,  some  lime  ago,  that 
the  arguments  delivered  by  George  Wood  and 
Isaac  H.  Williamson,  together  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Judges  Ewing  and  Drake,  were  about 
to  be  printed  by  P.  J.  Gray  of  Trenton.  Tho 
decisions  being  now  given,  the  work  will  be 
published  very  soon  ;  and  such  of  our  readers 
as  wish  to  have  it,  will  do  well  to  forward 
their  subscriptions  early,  as  the  number  will 
be  limited.    The  price  will  be  one  dollar. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  William 
Salter,  No.  60,  North  Fourth  Street. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  another  page, 
for  the  Report  of  the  medical  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  sanatory  committee  of  this  city, 
to  visit  Canada.  The  number  of  cases  of 
cholera  at  New  York,  seem  to  have  been 
slowly  upon  the  increase  for  several  days, 
since  the  account  in  our  last ;  but  from  the 
following,  the  latest  information  to  which  we 
can  refer,  the  state  of  things  is  more  favoura- 
ble. 

New  York,  July  11. — The  special  medical  council 
report  to  the  board  of  health  : — 

Tliat  they  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  cases  of 
malignant  cholera  are  less  numerous  than  for  several 
days  past.  Although  bowel  complaints  and  ordinary 
cholera  are  ripe  in  the  city,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  a  single  case  of  malignant  cholera  in  a 
person  of  regular  habits,  and  who  has  not  committed 
some  gross  error  in  diet. 

The  disease  continues  to  decrease  in  Canada.  At 
Albany  some  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  appear  to 
have  occurred. 

This  city  continues  to  be  favoured  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  health. 
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The  Philosophy  that  stops  at  secondary  causes 
reproved. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  public  prints 
to  allay  unavailing  and  injurious  apprehension 
respecting  the  fearful  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic.  The  motive,  I  suppose,  has 
been  good,  and  so  far  as  the  observations  in- 
duce a  relinquishment  of  incorrect  habits,  and 
dispose  the  mind  to  a  calm  and  resigned  con- 
templation of  the  calamity,  so  as  best  to  pre- 
pare for  the  disease  should  it  assail  us,  the 
effect  must  be  admitted  to  be  beneficial.  But 
to  treat  the  subject  with  levity,  or  to  attempt 
to  define  the  causes,  in  such  manner  as  to 
lead  to  a  denial  of  all  Providential  agency  in 
such  matters,  would  savour  of  unbelief  in  the 
divine  control  over  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
Whatever  may  be  the  proximate  cause,  or  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  disease,  we 
ought  ever  to  cultivate  a  reverent  sense  of 
the  power  and  the  right  of  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  to  direct,  or  restrain  these  causes 
as  he  sees  proper  ;  and  when  the  pestilence 
walketh  in  darkness,  or  wasteth  at  noon  day, 
acknowledge  in  humility,  that  our  ultimate 
preservation  is  in  the  extension  of  his  mercy 
and  protection  towards  us.  The  holy  Scrip- 
tures afford  abundant  proof  of  the  exertion  of 
his  prerogative  to  chastise  a  nation  for  its  sins, 
and  if  corruption,  and  debauchery,  and  ingra- 
titude, and  forgetfulness  of  the  great  Giver 
of  manifold  blessings,  are  those  sins  and  ini- 
quities which  draw  down  divine  displeasure, 
then  have  we  need  to  "  hear  the  rod,"  and  bow 
before  Him  who  hath  appointed  it,  and  break 
off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniqui- 
ties by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
oppressed  in  our  land — if  happily  he  may 
withdraw  his  hand  and  spare  us  a  little  longer. 
What  will  it  avail  to  bow  down  our  head  like 
a  bulrush  for  a  day,  and  then  return  to  our 
wonted  evil  courses  ?  "  Is  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen  to  loose  the  bands  of  wick- 
edness, to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  tliat  ye  break  every 
yoke?  Js  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to 'the 
hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 


cast  out  to  thy  house?  When  thou  seestthe 
naked  that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh.  Then,  shall 
thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine 
health  shall  spring  forth  speedily  ;  and  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  ,•  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward.  Then  shalt 
thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer  ;  thou 
shalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say,  here  I  am."  "  If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call 
the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  plea- 
sure, nor  speaking  thine  own  words:  Then, 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I 
will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage 
of  Jacob  thy  father." — Isaiah  Iviii. 

The  sentiments  of  Cowper,  though  oft  re- 
peated, possess  an  interest  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  I 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  orighiate)  ;  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surpris'd,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth  philosophy,  though  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks  ; 
And  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it.    God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life :  involves  the  heav'n 
In  tempests;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  bile  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivell'd  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.  He  springs  his  mines. 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects  ; 
Of  action  and  re-action.    He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels. 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it  ?    Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 
world  ? 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  it  ?    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve  ;  ask  of  him. 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 


41. 


For  condensation  and  vigour  in  the  assem- 
blage and  arrangement  of  circumstances 
bearing  upon  a  subject, — for  perspicuity  and 
adaptation  of  language  and  facts  in  producing 
a  vivid  conception  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
the  following  extracts  from  the  remarks  on 
the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  may, 
perhaps,  vie  with  most  others  of  a  similar 
kind  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Slississippi  Valley. 

"  Between  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there 
is  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  that  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  to  that  where  flourish  the 
olive  and  the  sugar  cane.  We  may.  perhaps, 
obtain  conceptions  of  some  exactness,  by  in- 
specting our  thermometrical  tables  of  the 
temperature  at  different  points  of  the  valley. 
We  have  resided  through  the  season  in  the 
northern,  middle  and  southern  regions  of  it. 
We  are  confident,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the 
climate  more  exactly  and  uniformly  corre- 
sponds to  the  latitude,  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  or 
the  mean  temperature  through  the  year,  is 
greater  or  less,  at  any  place,  according  as  its 
position  is  more  or  less  to  the  south.  In  as- 
cending the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring,  we 
take  a  direction  generally  north.  One  of  the 
swifter  steamboats  will  considerably  out-f  ravel 
the  progress  of  spring;  and  from  the  region, 
where  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  vegetation 
generally  have  unfolded  into  all  their  verdure, 
we  find  the  foliage  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
gradually  diminishing  as  we  ascend;  and 
after  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  see  the  buds  on  the  trees  but 
just  beginning  to  swell.  In  descending  the 
same  river  in  the  autumn,  we  observe  this 
influence  of  the  climate  reveised  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  At  Pittsburgh  the  trees 
are  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  frost.  At 
Cincinnati  nature  is  laying  on  the  last  mellow 
colours  of  autumn,  and  the  leaves  are  begin- 
ning  to  fall.  We  have  noted  this  beautifully 
graduated  and  inverted  scale  of  seasons,  more 
than  once,  in  ascending  and  descending  these 
jivers. 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  why  climate  in  this 
valley  should  so  accurately  correspond  to 
latitude.  It  is  an  immense  basin,  spreading 
from  north  to  south.  There  are  no  ranges  of 
mountains,  spread  across  the  valley  in  an 
eastern  and  western  direction,  to  change  the 
current  or  temperature  of  the  wind,  or  to  give 
a  material  difference  of  temperature  to  places 
situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  traversing  the  country  from  south  to 
north,  we  discover  the  diminution  of  tempe- 
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rature,  as  marked  by  that  sensible  and  unerring 
thermometer,  the  vegetable  creation,  very 
accurately  indicating  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

"  We  may  class  four  distinct  climates  be- 
tween the  sources  and  the  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  first  commencing  at  its 
sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
corresponds  pretty  accurately  to  the  climate 
between  Montreal  and  Boston;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  amount  of  snow  falling  in 
the  former  is  much  less  than  in  the  latter 
region.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  year 
would  be  something  higher  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  vegetables  raised,  the  time  of  planting, 
and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them,  would, 
probably,  be  nearly  the  same.  Vegetation 
will  have  nearly  the  same  progress  and  peri- 
odical changes.  The  growing  of  gourd-seed 
corn,  which  demands  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture over  that  requisite  for  corn  of  the 
northern  states  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  not 
planted  in  this  region.  The  Irish  potatoe 
is  raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion. Wheat  and  cultivated  grasses  succeed 
well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require 
fostering  and  southern  exposure  to  bring  fruit 
in  perfection.  The  peach  tree  has  still  more 
the  habits  and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  south- 
ern stranger, and  requires  asheltered declivity, 
with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at  all. 
Five  months  in  the  year  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  dominion  of  winter.  For  that  length 
of  time  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the 
severe  weather,  and  the  still  waters  remain 
frozen. 

"  The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite 
states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  their  whole 
extent,  or  the  country  between  41°  and  37°. 
Cattle,  though  much  benefited  by  sheltering, 
and  often  needing  it,  seldom  receive  it.  It 
is  not  so  favourable  for  cultivated  grasses  as 
the  preceding  region.  Gourd-seed  corn  is 
the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The 
winter  commences  with  January,  and  ends 
with  the  second  week  in  February.  The  ice, 
in  the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws. 
Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a  variety  of  climates, 
is  at  home  as  a  native  in  this.  The  persi- 
mon  and  the  pawpaw  arc  found  in  its  whole 
extent.  It  is  the  favoured  region  of  the 
apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach  tree.  Snows 
neither  fall  deep,  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish 
potatoe  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
as  well  as  in  the  former  climate;  but  this 
disadvantage  is  supplied  by  the  sweet  potatoe, 
which  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate, 
with  a  little  care  in  the  cultivation,  flourishes. 
The  increased  temperature  of  March  and 
April,  and  the  subsec|uent  grandeur  of  vege- 
tation,indicate  an  approach  towards  a  southern 
climate. 

"  Tlic  next  climate  extends  from  .37°  to 
31°.  Below  .3.5°,  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils, 
the  apple-tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its 
fruit  to  perfection.  We  have  never  tasted 
apples  worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New 
Madrid.  Cotton,  between  this  point  and  33°. 
is  raised,  in  favourable  positions,  for  home 
consumption;  but  is  seldom  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  crop.  Below  33°  commences  the 
proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  tlie  staple 
article  of  cultivation.    Festoons  of  long  moss 


hang  from  the  trees,  and  darken  the  forests. 
The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds 
a  grand  and  striking  verdure.  The  musca- 
dine grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is 
first  found  here.  Laurel  trees  become  com- 
mon in  the  forest,  retaining  their  foliage  and 
their  verdure  through  the  winter.  Wheat  is 
no  longer  seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation. 
The  fig-tree  brings  its  fruits  to  full  maturity. 

"  Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  re- 
gion of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  sweet  orange- 
tree.  It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the 
region  of  the  olive.  Snow  is  no  longer  seen 
to  fall,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest 
storms.  The  streams  are  never  frozen.  Win- 
ter is  only  marked  by  nights  of  white  frosts, 
and  days  of  northwest  winds,  which  seldom 
last  longer  than  three  days  in  succession  ;  and 
are  followed  by  south  winds  and  warm  days. 
The  trees  are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle 
of  February.  Early  in  March  the  forests  are 
in  blossom.  The  delightful  white  flowers  of 
the  cornus  Jlorida,  and  the  brilliant  red  tufts 
of  the  redbud,  or  cercis  canadensis,  are  un- 
folded. The  margins  of  the  creeks  and 
streams  are  perfumed  with  the  meadow  pink, 
or  honey-suckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other 
fragrant  flowers.  During  almost  every  night 
a  thunder  storm  occurs.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  planted  from  March  to  July.  In  these  re- 
gions the  summers  are  uniformly  hot,  although 
there  are  days,  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high 
in  New  England  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat, 
however,  is  more  uniform  and  sustained,  com- 
mences- much  earlier,  and  continues  later. 
From  February  to  September,  thunderstorms 
are  common,  often  accompanied  with  severe 
thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  torna- 
does, in  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  pro- 
strated in  every  direction,  and  the  tract  of 
country,  which  is  covered  with  these  fallen 
trees,  is  called  a  '  hurricane.'  The  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from 
its  long  continuance,  and  equable  and  un- 
remitting tenor,  rather  than  from  the  inten- 
sity of  its  ardour  at  any  given  time.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  at  all  times  the 
unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this 
climate  is  extremely  oppressive.  Such  are 
the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern 
division  of  this  valley. 

"  The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country,  are  variable,  passing  rapidly  from  warm 
to  cold,  and  the  reverse.  Near  the  Missis- 
sipi)i,  and  where  there  is  little  to  vary  the 
general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordinarily 
blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In 
the  northern  and  middle  regions,  the  conse- 
quence is  cold  weather,  frost,  more  or  less 
severe,  and  perhaps  storm,  with  snow  and 
sleet.  During  these  days  the  rivers  are  co- 
vered with  ice.  'I'he  opposite  breeze  alter- 
nates. There  is  immediately  a  bland  relax- 
ing feeling  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes 
warm;  and  the  red  birds  sing  in  these  days,  in 
January  and  February,  as  far  north  as  Prairie 
(lu  Chien.  Those  abrupt  and  fre(|uent  tran- 
sitions can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  unfavoura- 
ble inlkiencc  upon  health.  From  40°  to  36" 
the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  long- 
er or  shorter  period,  through  the  winter.  At 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati 


on  the  Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  be- 
tween 38°  and  39°,  the  two  rivers  are  some- 
times capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for 
eight  weeks  together. 

"  There  is  a  circumstance,  pertaining  to 
vegetation  in  the  middle  and  southern  regions 
of  this  country,  that  we  have  not  seen  noticed 
by  other  writers,  but  which  we  have  often  re- 
marked with  surprise  ;  and  it  is,  that  the  same 
degree  of  heat  in  the  spring  does  not  advance 
vegetation  as  rapidly  as  at  the  north.  We 
have  seen  a  brilliant  sun,  and  felt  the  lassi- 
tude of  the  warm  spring  days  continued  in 
succession,  and  yet  have  remarked  the  buds 
to  remain  apparently  stationary,  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  vegetation  almost  impercepti- 
ble. The  same  amount  of  heat  at  Quebec 
would  have  completely  unfolded  the  foliage, 
and  clothed  the  earth  with  verdure." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SCRAPS. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  Coliseum  at  Rome  is  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  circumference  ;  it  is  said  that  it  will 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  persons. — 
Vespasian  employed  in  its  construction  thirty 
thousand  captive  Jews  ;  it  was  not  finished 
until  the  reign  of  Titus. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China,  is  conducted 
over  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  across 
deep  vallies,  and  over  wide  rivers,  by  means 
of  arches.  Its  extent  is  computed  at  fifteen 
hundred  miles;  in  some  parts  it  is  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top  fifteen  feet  thick. 

Dr.  HcrscheVs  Grand  Telescope. — The 
tube  of  this  instrument  is  thirty-nine  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  in  dia- 
meter, every  part  being  made  of  iron. — It 
was  begun  in  1785,  and  completed  in  1789. 
It  magnifies  six  thousand  times. 

English  Telegraph. — By  this  invention  a 
message  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  seventy  miles,  is  trans- 
mitted in  fifteen  minutes;  but  by  an 
experiment  tried  for  the  purpose,  a  single 
signal  has  been  transmitted  to  Plymouth  and 
back  again  in  three  minutes,  which,  by  the 
Telegraph  route,  is  at  least  500  miles. 

A  New  Printing  Press  in  London,  is 
worked  by  the  power  of  steam,  and  with  the 
aid  of  three  boys,  perfects  one  thousand 
sheets  per  hour. 

MISTAKES  OF  MEN  OF  HUMANE  FEELINGS. 

The  Slave  Trade  originated  in  a  purpose  of 
humanity. — Las  Casas,  having  witnessed  the 
dreadful  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
Indians,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  prevent 
it.  He  suggested  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
5th,  the  introduction  of  Africans  in  their 
place  as  labourers,  the  negroes  being  then 
considered  under  the  proscription  of  their 
Maker,  and  fit  only  for  beasts  of  burden. 

The  French  Guillotine. — Persons  who  re- 
flect on  the  deeds  of  horror,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  the  name  of  this  instrument 
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must  ever  be  associated,  may  be  apt  to  regard 
as  a  monster  the  man  who  invented  it.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  it  was  the 
device  of  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  humane 
of  men;  its  introduction  having  been  solely 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  diminishing  the 
severity  of  capital  punishments.^  M.  Guillo- 
tin,  whose  name  was  transferred  to  his 
invention,  was  a  physician  at  Paris  ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789, 
when  he  made  a  speech  on  the  penal  code, 
remarkable  for  its  philanthropic  views,  and 
proposed  substituting  as  less  cruel  than  the 
halter,  the  machine  which  has  given  to  his 
name  an  odious  immortality.  He  most  bit- 
terly deplored  the  fatal  use  which  was  soon 
made  of  the  contrivance.  When  he  saw  the 
course  the  revolution  was  taking,  he  withdrew 
from  the  public  councils.  V. 

For"  Tlie Friend." 

Additional  Extracts  from  Jesse's  "  Glean- 
ings of  ISatural  History  J'"' 

Toads  have  been  sometimes  found  in  the 
midst  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  of  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune  to 
observe  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  this 
extraordinary  inhumation,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  takes  place. 

.  "  I  remember  some  years  ago  getting  up 
into  a  mulberry  tree,  and  finding  in  the  fork 
of  the  two  main  branches,  a  large  toad,  al- 
most embedded  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which 
had  grown  over  it  so  much  that  he  was  quite 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  and  would  proba- 
bly in  time  be  completely  covered  over  with 
the  bark.  Indeed^  as  the  tree  increased  in 
size,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
toad  should  not,  in  process  of  time,  become 
embedded  in  the  tree  itself,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  end  of  an  oak  rail  that  had  been  in- 
serted into  an  elm  tree,  which  stood  close  to 
a  public  foot-path.  This  being  broken  off  and 
grown  over,  was,  on  the  tree  being  felled  and 
sawed  in  two,  found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it. 
The  two  circumstances  together  may  explain 
the  curious  fact  of  toads  having  been  found 
alive  in  the  middle  of  trees,  by  showing  that 
the  bark  having  once  covered  them,  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  in  the  tree  would  annually  con- 
vey the  toad  more  nearly  to  the  centre  of  it, 
as  happened  with  the  piece  of  oak  rail ;  and 
by  showing  that  toads,  and  probably  other 
amphibia,  can  exist  on  the  absorption  of  fluids 
by  the  skin  alone.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  fact.  A  gentleman  informed  me 
that  he  put  a  toad  into  a  small  flower-pot,  and 
secured  it  so  that  no  insect  could  penetrate 
into  it,  and  then  buried  it  in  the  ground,  at  a 
sufficient  depth  to  protect  it  from  the  influence 
of  frost.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  took 
it  up,  and  found  the  toad  increased  in  size, 
and  apparently  healthy.  Dr.  Townson,  in  his 
tract  on  the  respiration  of  the  amphibia, 
proves,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  from  actual  ex- 
periment, that  while  those  animals,  with  whose 
economy  we  are  best  acquainted,  receive  their 
principal  supply  of  liquids  by  the  mouth,  the 
frog  and  salamander  tribes  take  in  theirs  through 
the  skin  alone  ;  all  the  aqueous  fluid  which 
they  take  in  being  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and 


all  they  reject  being  transformed  through  it. 
He  found  that  a  frog  absorbed  nearly  its  own 
weight  of  water  in  the  short  time  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  that  by  being  merely  placed 
on  blotting  paper,  well  soaked  with  water  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  never  discharge  it, 
except  when  they  are  disturbed  or  pursued, 
and  they  then  only  reject  it  to  lighten  their 
bodies,  and  facilitate  their  escape.  That  the 
moisture  thus  imbibed  is  sufficient  to  enable 
some  of  the  amphibia  to  exist  without  any 
other  food,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  reason- 
able doubt ;  and  if  this  is  admitted,  the  circum- 
stance of  toads  being  found  alive  in  the  centre 
of  trees  is  accounted  for  by  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding facts  related.* 

"  In  additional  proof,  however,  of  what  has 
been  advanced,  I  may  mention  that  the  re- 
spectable proprietor  of  some  extensive  coal 
mines  in  Staffordshire,  informed  me  that  his 
men,  in  working  into  a  stratum  of  thick  coal 
at  a  very  considerable  depth,  found  three  live 
eels  in  a  small  deposit  of  water  in  the  centre 
of  a  block  of  coal,  whicli  died  as  soon  as  they 
were  taken  out  of  it.  Another  case  was  men- 
tioned to  me  by  an  eminent  physician.  A 
wet  spot  had  always  been  observed  on  a  free- 
stone mantel-piece,  which  afterwards  cracked 
at  that  place,  and  upon  it  being  taken  down, 
a  toad  was  found  in  it,  dead ;  but  its  death  was 
probably  owing  to  the  want  of  that  moisture 
which  it  had  been  enabled  to  imbibe  when  the 
stone  was  in  the  quarry,  and  which  gradually 
lessened  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  as  from  the 
moisture  which  appeared  on  that  part  of  the 
mantel-piece,  some  time  after  it  was  put  up, 
there  seems  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
toad  was  alive  at  the  time. 

"  I  may  here  mention  a  curious  observation 
I  made  in  regard  to  some  frogs  that  had  fallen 
down  a  small  area  which  gave  light  to  one  of 
the  windows  of  my  house.  The  top  of  the 
area,  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was 
covered  over  with  some  iron  bais,  through 
which  the  frogs  fell. 

"  During  dry  and  warm  Avcather,  when 
they  could  not  absorb  much  moisture,  I  ob- 
served them  to  appear  almost  torpid;  but 
when  it  rained,  they  became  impatient  of  their 
confinement,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their 
escape,  which  they  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  wall  of  the  area  was  about  five 
feet  in  height,  and  plastered  and  white-washed 
as  smooth  as  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  Upon 
this  surface,  the  frogs  soon  found  that  their 
claws  would  render  them  little  or  no  assist- 
ance ;  they  therefore  contracted  their  large 
feet,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  they  had 
imbibed  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  they  con- 
trived to  produce  a  vacuum,  so  that  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  extended  feet,  (in 
the  same  way  that  we  see  boys  take  up  a  stone 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  wet  leather  fastened  to 


*  "  In  one  of  the  volumes  published  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  there  is  an  account  of  a  live 
toad  being  in  the  centre  of  an  elm  tree,  and  of  another 
in  an  oak.  Both  trees  were  sound  and  thriving. 
There  is  also  a  vcell  authenticated  account  in  the 
Annual  Register,  of  a  toad  being  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  and  hard  stone,  which  had  no  visible  aper- 
ture by  which  it  could  get  there." 


a  string,)  they  ascended  the  wall,  and  made 
their  escape.  This  happened  constantly  in 
the  course  of  three  years. 

"  ]t  is  a  curious  fact  that  toads  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  island  of  Jersey,  that  they  have 
become  a  term  of  reproach  for  its  inhabitants, 
the  vvord  'crapaud'  being  frequently  applied 
to  them  ;  while  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Guernsey  not  a  toad  is  to  be  found,  though 
they  have  frequently  been  imported.  Indeed, 
certain  other  islands  have  always  been  privi- 
leged in  this  respect.  Ireland  is  free  from 
venomous  anim.ils.  The  same  was  affirmed 
of  Crete  in  olden  times.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
said  also  to  be  free  from  venomous  creatures. 
The  Mauritius,  and,  1  believe,  one  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands,  enjoy  the  same  immunity." 

Abolition  Movements  in  England. 

The  following  taken  from  "The  National 
Gazette,"  of  11th  inst.  will  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

An  important  debate  took  place,  on  the 
24th  May,  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
touching  the  abolition  of  negro  slaveiy  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  committee  on  the  subject 
was  appointed,  and  great  efforts  will  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  design  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation. We  take,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  the  abolitionists,  the  annexed  passage 
of  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  debate. 

"  He  thought  that  the  present  was  a  time 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  and  he  strongly  recommended 
those  who  advocated  the  West  India  interests 
to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  temper  and 
condition  of  the  house,  to  secure  for  them- 
selves terms  which  they  could  not  expect  from 
a  house  of  commons  so  popularly  constituted 
as  they  might  rest  assured  the  next  house  of 
commons  would  be.  No  candidate  could 
hope  to  enter  a  reformed  house  of  commons 
unless  deeply  pledged  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  In  England  the  question  had 
been  recently  settled  ;  in  Ireland  it  had  long 
been.  No  Irish  member  M'ould  support  the 
system  which  made  one  man  the  property  of 
another.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  long-contested  question  of  negro  slavery  ; 
but  to  his  mind  it  did  appear  that  the  diffi- 
culty lay,  not  in  the  abolition,  but  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  the  house  ought  to  express  its 
determination  to'  emancipate  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  set  to  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Americans  such  an  example  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  those  states  to  con- 
tinue the  abominable  system  any  longer.  If 
the  house  were  not  already  convinced  of  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  conceding  emanci- 
pation, he  felt  that  at  that  time  of  day  it  would 
be  needless  for  him  to  press  it  further  upon 
their  attention." 

The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
contains  the  following  remarks  respecting  this 
question,  which  may  be  adduced  as  important 
for  a  part  of  our  Union. 

«'  Government  has  indicated  its  disposition, 
but  has  not  yet  taken  its  final  resolution  upon 
the  momentous  question  of  slavery.  But 
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we,  whose  attention  is  directed,  not  to  one 
particular  measure,  but  to  the  whole  of  this 
great  subject — we  would  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  urge  on  the  attention  of  colonial 
proprietors  and  colonial  merchants,  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  of  the  official  advisers 
of  the  crown  themselves,  this  fact,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  that  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  have  the  means  of  receiving  in- 
formation, and  who  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion upon  this  matter,  who  have  the  feelings 
and  the  consciences  of  free  men  and  of  Chris- 
tians, and  whose  moral  judgment  is  not  per- 
verted by  a  notion  of  their  private  interest  in 
the  question,  are  now  looking  most  anxiously, 
not  merely  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  ne- 
gro slavery  by  a  gradual  process  of  ameliora- 
tion, but  for  the  utter  and  speedy  removal  of 
this  huge  evil  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Such  are  the  numbers,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  political  power  of  those  by  whom  this 
earnest  hope,  or  rather  we  may  say  this  set- 
tled purpose,  is  entertained — such  above  all, 
is  their  weight  of  character  and  moral  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Goderich,  it  will  be  a  fatal  illusion 
to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  can 
be  long  averted.  To  prolong  a  contest,  of 
which  the  result  cannot  but  be  unfavourable, 
will  only  add  to  the  final  amount  of  that  dis- 
tress, which  the  West  India  proprietors  have 
already  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  their  own  vicious  policy. 

"  The  reasons  which  have  wrought  this  de- 
termination in  the  minds  of  so  large  and  so 
powerful  a  portion  of  the  people,  are  no  idle 
fancies,  no  transitory  feeling ;  but  a  convic- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  impressed 
by  an  overpowering  strength  of  evidence  ; 
and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  personal 
guilt  contracted  by  every  individual  who  in 
any  way  tolerates  the  evil." 

The  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
following  correspondence  has  given  rise,  will 
we  think  be  generally  admitted.  It  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  approve, 
and  promote  the  colonization  scheme,  to  em- 
ploy their  influence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose  so  truly  benevolent.  If  our  African 
brethren  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  ardent  spirit  into  the  colony 
of  Liberia,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  such 
legislation  would  be  distinguished  for  its  ori- 
ginality, and  its  high  moral  example,  whilst 
the  benefits  of  a  measure  so  full  of  wisdom, 
must  be  felt  by  their  country  to  the  remotest 
times. 

CORRESPONDEiNCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  coinniittoo  of  "  Tiie 
Ponnsyh'ania  Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of  Ar- 
dent Spirits,"  lield  at  Pliiladel|>liia,  July  lOtli,  183:2— 
it  \va8  resolved,  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
president  of  tliis  society  and  the  niunagors  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  on  the  suhjent  of  pre- 
venting the  iin|)ortation  of  ardent  spirits  into  tlie 
colony  of  Liberia,  be  published. 

Resolved,  That  the  Temperance  SocieticB  of  other 
states  be  requested  to  use  their  iniluenco  for  the  pro- 
motion of  tl:is  important  object. 

To  the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  at  Washington,  district  of  Columbia  : 


Gentlemen — The  Temperance  Society  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  4th  in- 
stant, instructed  me  to  address  you,  and  express  the 
earnest  wish  entertained  by  it,  that  your  influence  may 
bo  exerted  to  discourage  the  importation  of  ardent 
spirit  into  the  colony  of  Liberia.  It  has  observed  with 
sorrow,  that  considerable  quantities  of  this  pernicious 
article  have  already  been  introduced  there,  brief  as  is 
the  time  since  the  commerce  of  that  port  began. 

The  settlement  which  originated,  and  which  has 
been  conducted  with  much  success  under  your  aus- 
pices, has  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  human  affairs.  It  is  a  community  os- 
tensibly founded  upon  the  most  benevolent  principles, 
and  composed  of  descendants  of  a  long  injured  race, 
restored  to  the  land  whence  their  ancestors  were 
cruelly  removed  during  many  ages ;  and  it  is  more- 
over designed  to  be  the  source  where  Africa  may  re- 
ceive, from  her  own  children,  instructive  examples  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Whoever  reviews  the 
history  of  the  degrading  and  frightful  scenes  produced 
by  the  slave  trade,  must  be  struck  with  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  ardent  spirit  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents  in  the  hands  of  avarice  and  violence  for  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic. 

This  maddening  liquid  not  only  rendered  the  cul- 
tivated white  man  ferocious,  and  otherwise  qualified 
him  for  his  unholy  purposes,  but  it  also  developed  the 
worst  passions  of  ruder  nature,  exciting  the  native 
tribes  to  internal  warfare;  and  the  conquests  of  battle 
and  of  stratagem  thus  induced,  furnished  innumerable 
cargoes  of  captives  to  perish  in  the  middle  passage,  or 
to  be  consigned  to  interminable  servitude,  in  foreign 
countries.  Well  need  Africa  dread  the  coming  again 
of  this  formidable  enemy,  it  matters  not  in  what  spe- 
cious attire  it  may  approach. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  efforts  now  so  zealously  em- 
ployed  to  establish  the  dominion  of  reason  and  of 
right,  and  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  a  pure  religion 
in  the  land  of  the  negro,  will  be  crowned  with  per- 
manent success,  if  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  evil,  the 
deadly  foe  of  man,  be  introduced  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  enterprise  ?  The  favour  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
world  cannot  be  expected  to  rest  upon  such  inconsis- 
tency and  error.  May  I  then  be  permitted  to  solicit 
your  early  and  especial  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  in  full  conHdence  that  your  interposition  will 
avail  much  towards  arresting  the  flood  of  misery  and 
mischiefi  which,  from  the  cause  suggested,  threatens 
to  frustrate  your  kind  designs  of  relief  to  our  own 
country,  and  of  benefit  to  Africa  ? 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 

I  am  your  friend,  &c. 

Roberts  Vaux, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Temperance  Society. 
Philadelphia,  6  mo.  9,  1832. 

Office  of  Ike  Colonization  Society, 

Washington,  June  27, 1832. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  addressed  to  our  Board. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
promoting  temperance  in  Liberia,  and  have  already 
adopted  those  measures  which  seem  to  us  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  progress  of  this  vice.  To  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into 
the  colon}',  is  believed  to  be  impossible.  Tliis  article 
is  subject,  however,  to  a  heavy  duly,  and  the  expense 
of  a  license  to  retail  is  such  as  to  amount  to  a  prohi- 
bition. 

Tracts,  on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  have  been 
sent  to  the  Colony,  and  the  best  moral  moans  adopted 
to  encourage  the  settlers,  watchfully  and  diligently, 
to  cultivate  this  all-important  virtue.  We  fully  ap- 
preciate the  motives,  and  approve  the  views  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society.  The  considera- 
I  tions  presented  in  your  letter,  have  all  the  weight 
which  you  give  them,  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
our  Board  are  disposed  to  do  all  which  can  be  done, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  in  Liberia. 

VVith  high  esteem  and  respect,  dear  sir,  j-our  friend 
and  servant,  R.  R.  Gurlev. 

Roberts  faux,  Esq.  President  Pennsylvania  Tempe- 
rance Society,  Philadelphia. 


THE  rRIElffP. 

SEVENTH  MONTH,  21,  1832. 

The  turn  of  thought  in  the  communication 
on  our  first  page,  is  altogether  appropriate  to 
the  present  truly  serious  time.  It  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  a  duty,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
precautionary  measures,  which  reason,  our 
own  observation  and  experience,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  may  suggest.  It  is  right 
that  those  to  whose  province  it  specially  be- 
longs, should  obtain  all  the  light  and  inform- 
ation in  their  power,  in  respect  to  the  origin, 
nature,  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic ;  but  it  would  be  a  sorrowful 
consideration,  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
investigations,  any  should  lose  sight  of  or 
disregard  the  agency  and  interposition  of  a 
divine  hand  in  the  awful  visitation.  The 
communication  may  serve  another  purpose  ; 
— from  the  reading  of  it  may  be  inferred  the 
reasons  why  Friends  do  not  believe  it  right 
for  them  to  observe  what  are  called  Fast,  or 
Thanksgiving  days  ;  their  objection  is  mat- 
ter of  principle,  not  disrespect  to  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  pious  of  other  denomina- 
tions, or  coldness  to  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  all  to  bow  themselves  in  deep  humilia- 
tion and  contrition  under  a  sense  of  manifold 
transgression,  before  the  Sovereign  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

Our  own  city  has  hitherto  escaped  this 
pestilence,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  or 
five  suspicious  cases,  which  occurred  several 
days  ago  ;  the  rod  however  may  only  be  sus- 
pended, and  even  should  it  be  withdrawn, 
may  we  not,  in  reference  to  places  where  the 
desolation  has  been  great,  apply  to  ourselves 
another  passage  of  the  same  poet — 

What  then  ! — were  they  the  wicked  above  all. 

And  we  the  righteous  

 ?  No  :  none  are  clear, 

And  none  than  we  more  guilty.    But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  liis  mark : 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  cholera  is  on  the 
decline  in  New  York.  The  report  of  cases,  for  the  16th 
inst.,  (second  day,)  was,  new  cases  163,  deaths  94.  This 
exceeds  any  day  yet  reported.  On  the  17th  new  cases 
145,  deaths  60 — on  the  ISth  new  cases  132,  deaths  72. 

It  would  appear  from  the  several  statements  which 
have  been  given,  that  nearly  nil  of  the  cases  reported 
were  among  the  intemperate,  the  vicious,  and  the 
miserably  poor.  Rcjwrt  of  the  19th  received  since, 
new  cases  202,  deaths  82. 

The  disease  in  Canada  continues  to  abate. 


Died  suddenly,  on  the  3d  instant,  in  the  70th  year 
of  her  age,  Rerecca,  wife  of  Jesse  Scott,  a  member  of 
Gun-powder  montlily  meeting,  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland.  She  was  one  of  the  few,  (in  that  meeting,) 
who  reniained  with  the  ancient  Society  of  Friends. 
The  amiable  virtues  and  benevolent  temper  of  this 
woman  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  but 
it  was  in  her  own  domestic  circle,  by  her  children  and 
family,  that  her  qualities  were  best  known,  and  her 
loss  most  deepi}'  felt. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  3d  instant,  at  her  residence, 

in  Watcrford,  N.  J.,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age, 
Rachel  Barton,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Barton, 
who  departed  this  life  the  18th  of  12th  month,  1830, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  They  were  members  of 
Haddonficld  monthly  meeting.  We  trust,  through  the 
merits  of  that  Saviour  upon  whom  their  hopes  were 
placed,  they  are  mercifully  gathered  to  the  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
CAMDEN  TESTIMONY. 

I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  for  some 
months  past  to  offer  to  the  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  a  few  observations  on  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  suit  which  has  been 
pending  in  New  Jersey,  between  Friends  and 
the  Hicksites,  but  have  forborne  to  do  so,  in- 
asmuch as  the  judges  had  not  delivered  their 
opinions  in  the  case.  As  the  decision  is  now 
rendered,  and  every  thing  like  impropriety 
consequently  removed,  I  would  respectfully 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  readers  of  this 
useful  journal,  while  I  call  their  attention  to 
some  of  the  striking  features  of  the  evidence. 

In  turning  over  a  number  of  pamphlets,  I 
recently  met  with  three  or  four  numbers 
of  a  paper  which  has  been  appropriately 
styled  "The  Advocate  of  Z7ratruth,"  conducted 
by  Evan  Lewis.  In  these  numbers  there  are 
sundry  columns  filled  with  editorial  remarks 
on  the  testimony,  as  contained  in  Foster's 
Report,  in  which  the  editor  attempts  to  dis- 
credit or  caricature  the  evidence  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  Friends.  The 
tenor  of  these  remarks  is  so  fully  accordant 
with  the  title  by  which  the  paper  is  not  un- 
frequently  designated,  and  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  that  1  scarcely  deem  them 
worthy  of  notice  ;  yet  as  I  wish  to  give  a 
sketch  of  some  parts  of  the  evidence,  1  shall 
take  occasion  to  advert  to  a  few  of  his  misre- 
presentations and  perversions. 

Before  I  proceed  to  this  1  will  notice  a 
curious  fact,  which  tends  to  illustrate  the 
course  generally  pursued  by  the  Hicksite 
party,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  the 
knowing  and  initiated  ones  among  them 
hoodwink  and  beguile  the  more  ignorant  and 
unsuspecting.  While  the  testimony  was  tak- 
ing at  Camden,  and  when  Dr.  Foster  was 
preparing  to  commence  printing  it,  Halliday 
Jackson,  and  some  others  who  were  in  their 
secrets,  strongly  urged  him  to  make  the 
edition  large  ;  not  less,  they  said,  than 
three  thousand  copies  would  answer,  as 
their  side  would  certainly  want  at  least  two 
thousand.  That  was  a  day  of  great  things 
with  them — they  were  big  with  expectation, 
and  exulted  in  the  triumph  with  which  their 
witnesses  were  to  put  to  flight  the  whole  body 
of  Orthodox.  They  talked  a  great  deal  of 
how  mu(;h  the  book  would  be  read,  and  how 
interesting  and  valuable  it  would  be,  and  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  to  get  it  published. 
Halliday  Jackson  was  particularly  large  on 
these  points,  and  doubtless  measured  the 
value  of  the  book  by  the  figure  he  should 
make  in  it.  But  mark  the  sequel — the  book 
was  published,  and  the  whole  number  sold  to 
Hicksites  did  not  amount  to  forty  copies. 
The  interest  it  excited  among  Friends  was 
unparalleled,  and  the  whole  edition  of  a  thou- 
sand was  disposed  of  in  about  two  months. 
It  was  sought  for  by  them  with  avidity,  and 
an  additional  five  hundred  copies  might 
readily  have  been  sold.  No  sooner  was  it 
announced  as  published,  than  the  Hicksites 
began  to  blow  upon  it — their  leading  men 
evinced  no  interest  in  it,  but  spoke  of  it  with 
disapprqbation,  and  the  idea  was  industriously 
circulated  among  their  members  that  they  had 


better  not  read  the  work — it  was  not  suitable] 
for  them — that  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  i 
controversy  and  would  only  tend  to  unsettle 
them.  Having  accomplished  this  object, 
prevented  their  members  from  reading  and 
examining  for  themselves,  and  weighing  the 
relative  force  and  strength  of  the  testimony 
on  the  respective  sides,  they  then  come  for- 
ward, through  their  organ  Evan  Lewis,  and 
by  the  most  injurious  and  ungenerous  mutila- 
tion, selecting  passages  from  the  cross- 
examination  where  their  lawyer  had  the 
witness  in  his  own  hands,  and  concealing 
other  passages  where  the  testimony  of  the 
same  witness  on  the  same  point  is  more  strong 
and  clear,  they  most  unhandsomely  endeavour 
to  weaken,  pervert,  and  misrepresent  the 
whole  scope  of  the  testimony.  A  more 
unmanly  course  could  not  be  pursued — it  is, 
however,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  party  and  their  editor,  and  we 
leave  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  disgraceful  artifices. 

In  his  observations  on  the  bills  filed  in 
Chancery,  E.  Lewis  says,  "  I  shall  pass  over 
the  description  of  the  supposed  belief  of 
Friends  given  in  the  original  bill,  which,  it 
is  said,  '  strikes  at  the  foundation  and  main 
pillar  of  the  Christian  system,'  because,  it 
appears  to  me,  to  be  wholly  irrelevant,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  their  right 
to  property,  and  because  my  object  at  present 
is  not  to  investigate  points  of  doctrine,  but 
the  principles  of  church  government  esta- 
blished among  Friends." 

Since  the  separation  of  the  Hicksites  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  there  has  been  a 
manifest  endeavour  on  theii  part  to  conceal 
their  real  doctrines — to  cover  them  up  under 
vague  and  ambiguous  expressions,  and  even 
to  use  phrases  which  seem  to  admit  the  divi- 
nity and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
pass  themselves  off  as  believers  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  witnesses 
at  Camden,  though  under  the  obligation  of  a 
solemn  affirmation  to  give  true  answers  to 
such  questions  as  should  be  put  to  them, 
touching  the  cause  at  issue,  when  asked  re- 
specting the  doctrines  held  by  the  sect  to 
which  they  belonged,  pertinaciously  refused 
to  answer.  For  the  sake  of  appearance,  they 
set  up  a  pretence  of  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  no  civil  tribunal  had  a  right  to  interrogate 
them  as  to  their  religious  opinions.  But  the 
cover  was  too  scant  and  flimsy  to  conceal  the 
truth.  They  were  not  questioned  as  to  their 
own  religious  sentiments,  but  on  the  doc- 
trines of  a  society — a  public,  known  body, 
professing  to  hold  certain  religious  tenets, 
and  the  object  of  the  queries  was  to  elicit 
those  tenets.  But  they  shrunk  from  the 
light — they  refused  to  disclose  their  doc- 
trines, conscious  that  if  they  did  reveal  them, 
it  would  at  once  be  apparent  that  they  were 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends.  When  they  were  asked  what  doc- 
trines were  alluded  to  in  their  Address  of 
fourth  month,  1827,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Doctrines  held  by  one  part  of  society,  and 
which  we  (Hicksites)  believe  tabe  sound  and 
edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the  other  part 
(Friends)  to  be  unsound  and  spurious" — they 


j  refused  to  answer,  the  very  men  who  were  con- 
I  suited  in  framing  that  document  on  behalf  of 
their  society — Abraham  Lower  and  Halliday 
Jackson,  refused  to  tell  what  the  doctrines  were 
to  which  they  had  reference.  There  is  some- 
thing so  unmanly  and  undignified  in  such  a 
course  of  proceduie — so  contrary  to  the  inva- 
riable practice  of  the  honourable  founders  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  that  if  there 
was  nothing  else  to  prove  they  were  not 
Quakers,  this  is  sufficient.  Where  did  ever 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay, 
or  any  other  of  the  worthy  founders  of  our 
Society,  thus  shrink  from  an  avowal  or  expla- 
nation of  their  principles? — an  instance  can- 
not be  shown.  They  were  honest,  open, 
candid  in  all  they  did,  and  ready  on  all 
occasions  fully  to  avow  their  principles  in  the 
face  of  scorn,  contempt,  or  cruel  persecution. 
But  there  was  a  reason  for  the  course  taken 
by  the  Hicksites  at  Camden.  Friends  had 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  their  principles — 
had  told  what  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Society  were,  by  which  it  had  been  known 
from  the  beginning,  and  for  the  disbelief  of 
which  its  discipline  authorised  disownment. 
If  then  the  Hicksites  had  made  as  full  an 
exhibit  of  theirs,  the  striking  contrast  would 
have  been  at  once  apparent,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  the  Society  of  Friends  placed 
in  the  strongest  relief. 

My  readers  will  readily  perceive  from  this, 
why  it  is  that  Evan  Lewis  considers  "  the  be- 
lief of  Friends  to  be  wholly  irrelevant,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  their 
right  to  property."  He  knows,  and  the  party 
know  full  well,  that  when  tried  by  this  test 
their  claim  falls  to  the  ground — they  are 
shown  not  to  be  Friends,  and  therefore  have 
no  right  to  the  property — and  hence  arises  the 
declamation  they  make  against  any  attempt 
to  bring  their  principles  to  the  light,  or  to  ex- 
tort from  them  an  avowal  of  their  tenets. 

But  the  subject  of  doctrines  is  not  irrele- 
vant; on  the  contrary,  it  is  directly  to  the 
point.  Religious  societies  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  two  characteristics 
— the  first  and  most  important  is,  their 
doctrines, — the  second,  their  discipline  and 
usages.  This  observation  will  hold  good 
throughout  Christendom.  Some  societies 
which  agree  in  doctrines,  differ  in  discipline, 
and  vice  versa ;  but,  by  one  or  other  of  these 
tests,  each  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  other.  In  the  case  before  us  there  are 
two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends — and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
its  property.  We  contend  that  we  hold  to 
the  ancient  doctrines,  discipline,  and  usages 
of  the  society,  have  never  been  disowned  by 
it  or  separated  from  it,  and  consequently 
having  been  members  by  the  admission  of  all 
parties,  we  are  members  still.  The  Hicksites 
do  not  charge  us  with  having  departed  from 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Society,  nor  yet 
with  being  unsound  ;  but  they  say  that  doc- 
trines which  they  hold  and  believe  to  be 
sound  and  edifying,  we  pronounce  to  be  un- 
sound and  spurious ;  and  that,  from  this,  all 
the  difficulties  and  their  ultimate  separation 
have  arisen.    This  is  their  own  statement  of 
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the  case,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  profess 
to  adhere  to  our  discipline — the  discipline 
which  was  in  existence  among  us  before  they 
seceded.  It  is  obvious  then,  that,  according 
to  their  own  statement  of  the  case,  the  pri- 
mary and  principal  difference  between  them 
and  us,  is  in  relation  to  doctrines,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  two  parties  is  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  recourse  must  be  had,  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  principal  stress  laid  on  doctrines 
because  there,  they  say,  the  chief  distinction 
is  to  be  found.  I  would  submit,  therefore, 
that  the  Hicksites  themselves  make  the  subject 
of  doctrines  '■'■relevant  to  the  case  at  issue, 
and  having  Twoi/iZt/  to  do  with  the  question  of 
their  right  to  the  property." 

From  this  part  of  the  subject  Evan  Lewis 
proceeds  to  assert  that  the  government  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  a  '■^pure  democracy,  in 
which  all  the  members  meet  upon  terms  of 
'perfect  equality,  havinge^waZ  rights,  and  where 
the  body  is  governed  by  the  individual  consent 
of  each  and  every  member,  expressed  or  im- 
plied." 1  do  not  at  all  admire  that  such  per- 
sons as  Evan  Lewis  should  contend  for  prin 
ciples  of  government  like  these,  since  there 
is  no  other  mode  by  which  they  could  possess 
any  influence  or  control  in  society,  or  even 
retain  a  right  of  membership.  But  let  us  see 
how  it  would  operate.  The  body  is  govern- 
ed by  the  "  consent  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber expressed  or  implied."  Consequently, 
before  any  conclusion  can  be  come  to,  "each 
and  every  member"  must  express  or  imply  his 
"  individual  consent."  It  is  easy  to  see  then 
that  government  would  be  at  an  end — no  re- 
straint could  be  exercised,  but  such  as  the 
members  chose  to  submit  to — the  unruly  and 
refractory  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
trol, and  the  society  must  run  at  once  into  anar- 
chy. Suppose  a  man  should  pay  a  militia  fine, 
or  take  up  arms,  or  become  insolvent  in  his 
circumstances,  or  defraud  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  of  their  estates, — on  Evan  Lewis" 
principle  nothing  could  be  done,  by  way  of 
bearing  testimony  against  his  conduct,  unless 
the  offender  chose.  He  is  a  member.  "  AH 
the  members  meet  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  having  equal  rights,"  and  "  the  body 
is  governed  by  the  individual  consent  of  each 
and  every  member  expressed  or  implied." 
And  to  render  his  security  still  more  secure, 
he  makes  the  very  existence  of  the  society 
and  the  respect  for  its  decisions  to  rest  exclu- 
sively on  this  basis.  "  So  long,"  says  he, 
"as  the  society  preserve  these  liberal  and 
tolerant  features  in  their  constitution,  so  long 
they  may  be  kept  in  vnity  and  harmony,  and 
no  longer."'  LtAerflZ  and  tolerant,  indeed, 
ihcsQ  featurcnxe — hut  it  is  a  liberty  for  every 
man  to  live  aeUie  lists,  and  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  A  tolerance  that 
would  wink  nt  licentious  turpitude,  and  the 
unity  and  harmony  which  wouU!  l)e  produced 
by  it,  could  only  ho  like  that  which  made  Ba- 
bylon formerly,  "  the  habitation  of  devils,  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird."  These  principles 
Evan  Lewis  considers  "  so  essential  to  the 
harmony  and  healthful  action  of  the  body," 
that  he  hesitates  not  to  carry  them  to  the  ut 


most  latitude  of  construction,  and  declares, 
that  "  while  the  decisions  of  the  body  are 
made  with  the  general  consent  and  acquies- 
cence of  the  members  individually,  upon  the 
principle  of  equality  of  rights,  the  authority 
of  its  conclusion  will  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  no  longer^  It  would  be  a  curi- 
ous inquiry,  and  serve  amply  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  between 
the  professions  and  practices  of  the  Hicksite 
Society,  were  we  to  examine  how  far  the  de- 
cisions of  that  body  have  been  made  with  the 
general  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the  mem- 
bers individually.  Will  Evan  Lewis  pretend 
that  it  was  the  case  with  the  decision  to  dis- 
own Benjamin  Webb,  William  W.  Baker,  and 
others  of  the  Hicksite  party  at  Wilmington  ? 
Or,  was  the  decision  of  Green  street  meeting 
to  disown  Elizabeth  M.  Reeder  "  made  with 
the  general  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the 
members  individually  V — or,  were  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Bucks  county  against  Martha  Smith 
and  others  of  the  party  attended  with  this  fea- 
ture, "so  essential  to  the  harmony  and  healthful 
action  of  the  body  ?"  It  cannot  be  pretended; 
discord  and  dissensions,  animosities,  and  heart 
burnings,  growing  out  of  these  anomalous  pro 
ceedings,  are  rife  in  many  sections  of  the  new 
society,  and  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  have 
repeatedly  occurred  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  stand  as  a  beacon,  warning  every  ob- 
server to  beware  of  the  shoals  and  quick 
sands  of  false  principles  and  foul  practice, 
which  have  brought  such  sad  consequences  on 
the  Hicksite  Society,  and  caused  "  the  autho- 
rity of  its  conclusions  to  be  neither  felt  nor 
acknowledged,"  but  on  the  contrary  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt  by  those  who  but  a 
little  while  ago  were  among  its  warm  admirers 
and  zealous  advocates.  G.  R. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Primitive  Times  and  Practice,  and  Stric- 
tures on  the  Government  of  Youth. 

The  following  glimpse  of  primitive  times 
and  practice,  taken  from  John  Griffith's  Jour- 
nal, contains  a  warning  against  an  affinity  with 
the  world,  not  only  in  its  palpable  corruptions 
and  degeneracy,  but  in  its  refined  and  specious 
attempts  to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  original  Quakers  were  altogether  the 
reverse  of  a  popular,  self-seeking,  time-serv- 
ing people.  Unanxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves in  the  favour  of  others,  they  adopted 
the  principle  of  doing  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  duty,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence,  trusting  the  cause  where  it 
belongs,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows 
how  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  to  some  who  thought 
Friends  might  be  much  more  useful  by  ming- 
ling with  other  people,  William  Penn 
remarked,  you  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
leavened  by  their  spirit,  than  to  leaven  them 
with  yours. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  division  of  these 
citations,  from  the  same  author,  mnlfiplied 
and  various  as  have  been  the  dissertations  on 
the  government  and  education  of  youth,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage 
of  the  same  extent  on  the  subject,  more  in- 


trinsically excellent,  or  embracing  a  greater 
amount  of  sound  sense  and  practical  wisdom. 

"  I  cannot  well  forbear  remarking  the  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  had  at  this  meeting, 
(Quarterly  meeting  at  Lancaster,  1758,)  in 
beholding,  and  having  the  acceptable  compa- 
ny of  three  honourable,  worthy,  ancient 
Friends,  viz.  James  Wilson,  Lydia  Lancaster, 
and  Grace  Chambers;  who,  I  think,  all  bore 
living  and  powerful  testimonies  therein  in  a 
very  affecting  manner,  to  the  holy  efficacy  of 
that  everlasting  truth  which  had  been  with 
them  all  their  life  long.  Oh  !  it  was  a  time 
of  much  humbling  encouragement,  to  see 
their  greenness  and  fruitfulness  in  old  age. 
I  looked  upon  them  as  patterns  of  primitive 
times  and  Friends.  There  is  something  won- 
derfully great  and  excellent,  seen  only  by 
those  eyes  which  the  Lord  hath  opened,  in  the 
native  simplicity  of  the  truth,  and  that  estate 
into  which  it  gradually  brings  a  man,  who  in  a 
total  denial  of  self,  hath  fully  given  up  to  be 
formed  by  it.  This  I  take  to  have  been  very 
much  the  case  with  Friends  in  the  beginning, 
which  rendered  them  so  very  obnoxious  to 
the  spirit  of  the  world ;  than  which,  there  is 
nothing  more  opposite  to  a  redeemed  state  : 
so  that  the  more  any  are  drawn  out  of  the 
corrupt  ways  and  spirit  of  the  world,  the 
more  they  are  hated  by  it.  This  is  obvious, 
when  we  consider  the  treatment  which  Christ 
our  Lord,  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily, 
met  with.  If  many  in  profession  with  us  are 
nearer  in  unity  and  peace  with  the  world 
now,  than  our  friends  were  formerly,  let  it 
not  be  understood  as  a  token  of  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  nature  and  spirit  of  true 
religion  ;  but  the  contrary,  viz.  that  they  are 
fallen  nearer  thereunto,  and  become  more 
like  it  in  spirit,  though  somewhat  different  as 
to  the  exterior  part  of  religion,  which  the 
world  cares  not  much  for,  when  it  finds,  that 
in  the  main  we  are  making  advances  towards 
them.  Our  friends  formerly  delivered  them- 
selves in  ministry  and  writing,  in  a  plain, 
simple  style  and  language,  becoming  the 
cause  they  were  sincerely  engaged  to  pro- 
mote; chiefly  aiming  to  speak  and  write,  so 
as  to  convey  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
pure  truth,  to  that  of  God  in  the  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  no  small  glory  to  the  righteous 
cause  we  are  engaged  to  promote,  that  it  has 
made  such  a  mighty  progress  in  the  world, 
upon  a  better  foundation  than  that  of  human 
helps  and  learned  accomplishinents.  The 
very  first  and  most  eminent  instruments, 
raised  to  propagate  the  same,  were  illiterate 
men,  agreeable  to  what  Paul  delivers,  1  Cor. 
chap.  i.  ver.  26,  27,  28  and  29.  May  these 
things  be  weightily  considered  by  all  those 
who  seem  to  aim  at  seeking  credit  to  the 
society,  by  means  of  those  outward  embellish- 
ments, from  which  our  worthy  ancients  were 
wholly  turned,  to  seek  and  wait  for  that  living 
power  and  holy  authority,  which  alone  is 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion to  the  end  of  time:  the  departure  from 
which  opened  the  door  effectually  for  the 
apostacy  to  overspread  ;  then  human  wisdom 
and  learning  became,  in  the  estimation  of 
degenerate  Christians,  essentially  necessary 
to  make  ministers  of  the  gospel.    But  the 
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early  ministers  and  writers  in  the  Christian 
church  became  very  eminent  another  way,  as 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe  most  of  them 
were  illiterate  men ;  and  such  of  them  who 
had  attained  human  learning,  when  the  power 
of  the  gospel  was  inwardly  revealed,  laid  all 
such  accomplishments  down  at  the  feet  of 
that  power,  to  whom  every  knee  must  bow, 
and  every  tongue  must  confess  :  so  that  we 
find  them  counting  all  that  as  dross  and  dung, 
to  which  men,  in  their  corrupt  wills  and  wis- 
dom, give  the  highest  place  for  usefulness,  as 
above  hinted.  And  I  think,  some  amongst 
us  fall  very  little  short  of  (he  same  disposition 
of  mind,  though  they  do  not  care  to  own  it 
in  words  ;  for  I  have  divers  times  observed, 
some  have  but  little  relish  or  taste  for  the 
substantial  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  a  plain 
simple  dress  ;  nor  to  read  books,  holding 
forth  the  same,  unless  they  find  some  deli- 
cacy in  the  style  and  composition.  An  honest 
substantial  minister  may  wade  into  the 
several  states  of  people",  in  order  to  bring 
forth  suitably  thereunto,  in  the  native  sim- 
plicity of  the  truth,  and  his  labour  herein  be 
seen,  gladly  owned  and  received,  by  the 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  where  his  lot 
is  cast;  yet  the  sort  of  people  amongst  us 
above-mentioned,  of  which  I  fear  there  are 
many,  do  not  know,  nor  much  regard  him, 
scarcely  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  such  a  one  is  engaged  to 
visit.  But  if  they  hear  of  one  coming  who 
is  noted  for  learning  and  eloquence,  though 
perhaps  far  short  of  the  other  in  depth  of  ex- 
perience, what  following  after  him  from 
meeting  to  meeting  !  Enough,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  not  pretty  well  grounded,  to  puff"  it 
up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  itself,  and  to  exalt 
it  above  measure.  Some  have  with  sorrow 
observed,  much  hurt  has  been  done  amongst 
us  by  such  great  imprudence.  I  have  often 
seen  reason  to  conclude,  popularity  and 
common  applause  is  no  sufe  rule  to  judge  of 
the  real  worth  of  a  minister.  Therefore 
when  I  have  heard  much  crying-up  of  any 
instrument,  I  have  been  apt  to  doubt  its  safe 
standing  and  holding  out  to  the  end  ;  which 
it  cannot  possibly  do,  if  the  same  desire 
prevails  to  speak  as  there  is  in  such  people  to 
hear.  I  am  persuaded  if  such  keep  upon  a 
right  bottom,  they  will,  at  times,  find  it  their 
duty  to  starve  and  disappoint  such  cravings 
after  words." 

"  Constant  and  warm  endeavours,  with 
secret  cries  to  God  that  his  blessing  may  at- 
tend them,  may  prove  eflfectual  to  the  preser- 
vation of  children.  This  should  begin  very 
early,  even  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  dis- 
tinguish what  pleases,  or  what  displeases  their 
parents.  A  self-willed  perverse  disposition 
may  soon  be  discovered  in  children  (more 
especially  in  some)  which  is  very  earnest  to 
have  its  own  way,  before  they  can  judge  what 
is  best  for  themselves.  This  should  con- 
santly  be  subjected  to  those  that  are  to 
judge  for  them.  They  should  never  be 
suffered  to  prevail  by  an  untoward  fretful 
temper,  not  even  when  what  they  crave  is 
suitable  for  them  to  receive,  were  they  in  a 
submissive  disposition  ;  that  they  may  clear- 
ly see,  (which  they  soon  will,)  it  is  more  to 


their  benefit  and  comfort  to  yield  an  entire 
subjection  to  their  providers,  and  that  nothing 
is  to  be  got  by  a  fretful  self-willed  temper. 
This  should  be  done  by  a  constant  steady 
hand,  and  it  will  make  the  work  of  parents 
abundantly  easier  in  the  government  of  iheir 
children,  and  may  prove  a  great  ease  to  those 
concerned  with  them,  peihaps  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  ;  since  by  crush- 
ing [their  perverseness  in  the  first  buddings, 
it  may  so  die  away,  as  never  more  to  gain  the 
pre-eminence.  This  would  be  a  wonderful 
blessing,  and  they  would  owe  their  watchful 
parents  more  for  suppressing  that,  and  other 
pernicious  buds  in  them,  than  for  a  large  pa- 
trimony or  outward  inheritance.  Indeed  every 
thing  of  an  evil  nature  should  be  kept  down 
in  them  by  such  careful  steady  means.  Oh  ! 
what  a  fine  hopeful  generation  of  youths 
should  we  have,  were  parents  in  general  to 
exercise  this  prudent  care  in  all  things!  I 
verily  believe,  instead  of  sober  virtuous  youth 
being  as  specked  birds  amongst  others,  the 
rebellious  and  disobedient  and  froward  would 
be  so;  and  this  would  bring  judgment  over 
them. 

"A  conscientious  discharge  of  this  great 
duty  would  bring  an  ample  reward  to  such 
parents,  as  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see 
their  children  walking  in  the  truth  ;  and  if 
they  should  prove  unsuccessful,  as  -it  some- 
times hath  happened,  they  will  be  clear  of 
their  cliildren's  blood  in  God's  sight,  which  is 
a  very  great  thing  ;  so  that  though  the  rebel- 
lion and  evil  conduct  of  their  offspring  may 
be  their  sorrow,  it  will  not  be  their  sin. 

I  have  sometimes  been  much  grieved, 
when  I  have  seen  youth  in  the  way  of  being 
ruined  by  the  very  imprudent  indulgence  of 
their    parents,  especially    mothers ;  making 
themselves  and  others  mere  slaves  to  the  per 
verse   humours   of  their  children;  taking 
abundance  of  pains  to  extinguish  the  flame  of 
their  untoward  tempers,  by  such  means  as 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  ;  inverting  the  order  of 
nature,  by  becoming  subject  to  those  who 
should  submit  to  them,  by  answering  their 
unreasonable  cravings ;  making  themselves 
more  work,  (and  that  too  of  a  very  disagree- 
able nature,)  to  educate  one,  than,  were  they 
to  follow  the  method  before  hinted,  it  would 
require  to  educate  a  number,  and  in  the  end 
not  so  well  done  neither.    Parents,  who  are 
so  vory  imprudent,  have  less  reason,  to  reflect 
upon  their  children  for  being  self-willed,  and 
not  subject  to  them  when  they  grow  up:  seeing 
they  themselves  have  cherished,  fed,  and  sup- 
ported that  temper  in  them  from  their  cradles; 
whereby,  unless  religion  lays  deep  hold  of 
them,  and  changes  the  state  of  their  minds, 
they  are  unfitted  to  be  a  comfort  either  to 
themselves  or  others ;  not  being  formed  for 
good  servants,  husbands,  wives,  or  members 
of  society. 

"  Alas !  when  I  take  a  view  of  the  world, 
and  reflect  how  it  wallows  in  abundance  of 
wickedness  and  corruption,  which  mankind 
possess  in  a  kind  of  succession  from  parents 
to  children,  like  outward  inheritances  ;  I  have 
no  words  sufficient  to  set  forth  to  the  full  so 
deplorable  a  case.  How  sorrowful  it  is  to  ob 
serve  even  children,  by  the  power  of  example 


become  as  grown  men  in  wickedness  and 
hardness  of  heart !  Custom  and  general  prac- 
tice hath,  as  it  were,  changed  the  nature  of 
some  gross  evils,  so  that  there  appears  very 
little  remorse  in  the  almost  constant  practice 
of  them.  Many  children  are  brought  up,  like 
their  parents,  much  strangers  to  their  duty 
botlj  to  God  and  man.  This  almost  univer- 
sal infection  of  evil,  forgetfulness  of  God,  and 
of  many  or  most  relative  duties,  by  a  con- 
stantly wallowing  in  the  pollutions  of  this 
world,  are  very  alarming,  and  call  loudly  for 
a  reformation,  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  in 
judgment  upon  the  nations,  as  the  breach  of 
waters.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  task  for  godly 
parents,  amidst  so  general  a  depravity,  to 
educate  their  children  without  receiving  some 
tincture  from  this  pollution,  which  runs  down 
like  a  strong  torrent.  The  safest  way  is,  with 
great  strictness  to  keep  them  out  of  such 
company;  though  an  inconveniency  may  at- 
tend that  in  some  outward  respects.  But,  oh! 
the  souls  are  the  most  precious  part  of  them, 
which  parents,  above  all  other  considerations, 
ought  to  be  concerned  to  preserve  untainted 
with  the  defilements  of  this  world. 

"There  is  no  better  rule  to  proceed  and 
act  by  in  this  important  task,  than  the  spirit 
of  truth,  promised  to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 
If  we  mind  this,  we  shall  not  indulge  our 
children  in  any  individual  thing  which  that 
testifies  against  in  ourselves.  We  shall  be 
far  from  pleading,  that  because  they  are  young, 
some  greater  liberties  may  be  allowed  them 
in  dress  or  otherwise  ;  but  as  they  are  a  part 
of  ourselves,  the  same  divine  law  should  be  a 
standing  rule  for  the  whole. 

"  I  have  taken  notice,  that  divers  parents, 
who,  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  seem  to 
have  learned,  in  degree,  the  lesson  of  humi- 
lity and  self  denial,  however  as  far  as  could 
be  discovered  by  their  dress  and  address,  yet 
seem  to  have  no  aversion  to  their  children's 
making  a  different  appearance  ;  nay,  some 
will  even  introduce  them  into  it  themselves 
whilst  very  young  ;  by  which  it  is  plain  they 
have  a  pride  in  seeing  them  so,  and  cannot 
help,  (notwithstanding  their  outward  show.) 
discovering  great  unsoundness,  and  that  they 
themselves  are  not  what  they  would  pass  for. 
I  sincerely  wish  that  parents,  who  are  apt  to 
indulge  wrong  liberties  in  their  children,  by 
suffering  them  to  deviate  from  that  pure  sim- 
plicity and  self-denial  truth  led  our  an- 
cestors, and  still  leads  those  who  follow  it 
into,  would  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
injury  their  children  sustain  thereby,  by  being 
placed  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situation 
with  respect  to  temptations,  which  may  be 
presented  to  them  by  the  children  of  the  land, 
or  of  the  world  :  for  doubtless  the  more  like 
them  they  appear,  the  more  free  and  intimate 
will  such  make  themselves  with  them,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  out  into  undue  liberties; 
whereas,  did  they  make  an  appearance  quite 
consistent  with  their  plain  self-denying  pro- 
fession, that  sort  would  be  more  backward  to 
attempt  an  access  to  them." 


Satan  gives  us  pleasant  entrances  into  his  ways, 
and  reserves  the  bitterness  for  the  end.  God  inures 
us  to  our  worst  at  first,  and  sweetens  our  conclusion 
with  pleasure.  Bishop  Hall. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died,  of  consumption,  at  his  father's  resi- 
dence, Greatfield,  Cayuga  county,  N.  York, 
on  the  20th  of  5th  month,  1832,  Edward 
Thomas,  aged  26  years,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  formerly  assistant  en- 
gineer on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal. 

Some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  divine  re- 
velation ;  but  sensible  of  its  incalculable  im- 
portance, he  designed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  In  pursuing  his  inquiries, 
he  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of  every 
prepossession.  Those  who  knew  his  manner 
of  forming  opinions,  will  not  suspect  him  of 
having  been  easily  warped  either  by  prejudice 
or  the  influence  of  others.  His  first  step  was  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  having  satisfied  himself  of  their  divine 
origin,  he  studied  them  attentively.  As  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  principles  and  Chris- 
tian duties  increased,  his  whole  conduct  was 
made  to  conform  ;  and  perhaps  no  person  of 
any  age  or  station,  was  more  ecrupulously 
careful  not  to  offend  in  the  smallest  things  ; 
nor  to  encourage,  even  by  a  smile,  what  had 
the  least  tendency  to  evil.  Near  the  com- 
mencement of  this  inquiry,  he  more  than  once 
remarked  that  he  deemed  it  the  height  of  fol- 
ly to  reject  religion,  a  subject  of  infinite  mo- 
ment, without  making  use  of  every  possible 
means  afforded  for  ascertaining  its  truth. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
Friends  led  to  his  adoption  of  their  principles; 
and  he  resumed  the  dress  and  manners  pecu- 
liar to  the  Society. 

After  his  decease,  the  following  brief 
memorandums  were  found  among  his  papers: 

"  In  the  6th  month,  1830,  I  began  to  for- 
sake the  way  of  corruption. 

"  9mo.  24,  1831.  Let  no  suffering,  let  no- 
thing whatever  prevent  me  from  doing  my 
duty  henceforth. 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  that  tends  to  dis- 
courage me  in  my  duty  ;  for  Satan  would  dis- 
courage. 

"Sensual  pleasures  should  be  discouraged, 
as  much  as  possible  ;  viz.  music,  feasting,  &c. 
&c. 

"  Decency  is  proper,  but  ornaments  of  every 
kind  are  unlawful  ;  because  productive  of 
pride. 

"  Let  me  devote  my  whole  life  to  the  cause 
of  virtue. 

"  lOmo.  10,  1831.  I  will  both  work  and 
study  moderately ;  and  meditate  a  good  deal 
on  heavenly  things:  each  night  I  will  consi- 
der if  my  love  of  virtue  decreases:  if  it  does, 
1  will  diminish  my  studies  and  increase  my 
watchfulness. 

'aOmo.  16,  1831.  While  our  day  of  vi- 
silatioi)  lasts,  nothing,  except  from  our  own 
evil  deeds,  can  befall  us  but  such  things  as 
are,  upon  the  whole,  the  very  best  for  us." 
To  this  ho  had  subjcined  from  the  London 
Epistle  of  1831,  the  foliouing  sentence  : 
"  The  events  which  lie  ordains  or  permits, 
will  ultimately  promote  the  welfare  of  His 
children."' 

"  I  am  willing  to  lead  a  life  of  sorrow." 
To  one  of  his  brothers  he  remarked  that 


since  he  became  assured  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  happier  than  he  had  been  at 
any  former  period. 

His  last  illness  was  of  five  months'  continu- 
ance. Some  weeks  previous  to  his  decease, 
he  said  in  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  the 
family,  that  he  thought  it  most  likely  that  he 
should  not  recover ;  and  added  by  way  of 
answer  to  another  question  that  he  had  no 
choice  about  it.  No  expression  of  discon- 
tent or  impatience  escaped  him  during  his 
whole  illness. 

He  has  left  several  hundred  dollars  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Extracts  from  the  recently  published  WorTes 
of  the  late  Robert  Hall. 

MODERN  UNITARIANISM. 

"  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server to  remark,  that,  as  far  as  it  differs  from 
the  Orthodox,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  negative 
system ;  consisting  in  the  bold  denial  of 
nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  other  denomi- 
nations are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vital 
and  the  most  precious.  It  snatches  from  us 
almost  every  thing  to  which  our  affections 
have  been  habituated  to  cling,  without 
presenting  them  with  a  single  new  object. 

"  It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renun- 
ciation and  dissent;  imparting  that  feeling  of 
desolation  to  the  heart,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  extinction  of  ancient  attachments ; 
teaching  us  no  longer  to  admire,  to  adore,  to 
trust,  or  to  love — but  with  a  most  impaired 
and  attenuated  affection — objects,  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  we  before  deemed  it 
safe,  and  even  obligatory,  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  indulgence  of  these  delightful  emotions. 

"  Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Chris- 
tianity, it  obliterates  so  many  of  its  discove- 
ries, and  retrenches  so  many  of  its  truths  ;  so 
little  is  left  to  occupy  the  mind,  to  fill  the 
imagination,  or  to  touch  the  heart,  that,  when 
the  attracting  novelty  and  the  heat  of  dispu 
tation  are  subsided,  it  speedily  consigns  its 
converts  to  apathy  and  indifference.  He 
who  is  wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field  of 
Revelation,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify 
the  sight,  or  regale  the  senses,  reposing  in 
its  green  pastures,  and  beside  the  still,  trans- 
parent waters,  reflecting  the  azure  of  the 
heavens,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  oedar 
of  Lebanon, — no  sooner  approaches  the 
confines  of  Socinianism,  than  he  enters  on  a 
dreary  and  niclanclioly  waste.  Wliatever  is 
most  sweet  and  attractive  in  religion, — what- 
ever of  liie  grandeur  that  elevates,  or  tlie 
soletniiily  that  awes  the  mind,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  those  truths,  it  is  the  avowed 
object  of  that  system  to  subvert.  And  since 
it  IS  not  what  we  deny,"  but  wiiat  we  believe, 
that  nourishes  piety,  no  wonder  it  languishes 
under  so  meagre  and  scanty  a  diet.  The 
littleness  and  poverty  of  the  Socinian  system 
ultimately  ensures  its  neglect ;  because  it 
niakes  no  provision  for  that  appetite  for  the 
immense  and  magnificent,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  inspires  and  gratifies,  and 
which  even  reason  itself  prompts  us  to  antici- 
pate from  a  revelation  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 


"  By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it 
deprives  it  of  more  than  half  its  power.  It  is 
an  exhausting  process,  by  which  it  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  term.  It  consists  in  affirming 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  inspired  nor  infallible 
guides  in  divine  matters  ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  die  for  our  sins,  nor  is  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  worship,  nor  even  impeccable  ;  that 
there  is  not  any  provision  made  in  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit  for  the  aid  of  spiritual 
weakness,  or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies  ; 
that  we  have  not  an  intercessor  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  that  Christ  is  not  present  with 
his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they  quit  the 
body,  present  with  the  Lord  ;  that  man  is  not 
composed  of  a  material,  and  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, but  consists  merely  of  organized  matter, 
which  is  totally  dissolved  at  death.  To  look 
for  elevation  of  moral  sentiment  from  such  a 
series  of  pure  negations,  would  be  '  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles,' — to  ex- 
tract 'sunbeams  from  cucumbers.' 

"  By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repen- 
tance, to  the  exclusion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer,  it  makes  every  man  his  own 
Saviour  ;  it  directs  his  attention  to  himself,  as 
the  source  to  which  he  ascribes  the  removal 
of  guilt,  and  the  renovation  of  hope  ;  nor  will 
it  permit  him  to  adopt,  in  any  obvious  and 
intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous  language  of 
the  redeemed,  '  To  Him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.' 
Taugiit  to  consider  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  most  perfect  exam- 
ple, and  the  most  enlightened  of  teachers,  and 
believing  that  he  has  already  bestowed  all  the 
benefits  he  is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  that  consecration  of  the  heart 
to  his  love,  and  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  and 
mind  to  his  service,  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  him  who  looks  upon  himself  as 
a  trophy  of  his  power,  and  as  the  purchase  of 
his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any 
time  exposed  to  condemnation,  you  must  not 
expect  him  to  celebrate,  with  elevated  emo- 
tion, the  riches  of  divine  grace  ;  much  less  that 
he  should  be  transported  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  inestimable  love  evinced  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son  ;  when  he  considers  it  a  high 
attainment  to  have  learned  that  this  Son  is  a 
mere  man,  on  a  level  with  himself.  The  un- 
hapjiy  disciple  of  this  system  is  necessarily 
separated  and  cut  oft'  from  the  objects  most 
adapted  to  touch  the  springs  of  religious  sen- 
sibility. He  knows  nothing  of  a  transition 
'  from  death  unto  life  ;'  nothing  of  the  anxieties 
of  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience, 
followed  by  'joy  and  peace  in  believing;' 
nothing  of  that '  love  of  Ciirist  which  |)asseth 
knowledge  ;'  nothing  of  the  refreshing  aids  and 
consolations  of  that  Holy  Spirit  whose  exist- 
ence he  denies,  whose  agency  he  ridicules  ; 
nothing  of  tiiat  ineffable  conunuiiion  of  spirit 
with  God  and  the  Redeemer,  (he  true  element 
of  life  and  peace  ;  nothing  of  the  earnests  and 
foretastes  of  that  heaven  which  his  system 
covers  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  veil." 


Error  corrected. — In  our  last  number,  page  320, 
column  1st,  fifth  line  from  bottom — after  "  day,"  in- 
troduce the  words  "  in  tiic  fourth  month." 
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From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  tlie  Slississippi  Valley. 

From  the  section  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  we 
shall  confine  our  quotations  principally  to 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  valley.  In 
notices  of  this  sort  one  is  predisposed  to  ex- 
pect them  to  be  tedious  and  dry ;  but  our 
author,  even  here,  has  infused  a  freshness  and 
vivacity  quite  attractive.  Who,  for  instance, 
can  read  his  account  of  the  pawpaw  tree,  and 
not  wish  to  have  a  taste  of  its  fruit? 

"  The  cypress  begins  to  be  seen  on  the 
swampy  and  overflowed  lands,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  It  is,  along  with  the  swamp  gum, 
the  most  common  tree  in  the  deep  swamps 
from  that  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is, 
in  every  respect,  a  striking  and  singular  tree. 
Under  its  deep  shade  arise  a  hundred  curious- 
ly shaped  knobs,  called  '  cypress  knees.'  They 
are  regular,  cone-shaped  protuberances,  of 
different  heights  and  circumferences,  not 
unlike  tall  and  taper  circular  bee  hives.  We 
have  often  remarked  a  very  small  cypress 
sprig,  that  had  started  from  the  apex  of  one 
of  these  cypress  knees  ;  and,  we  believe,  it 
will  ultimately  be  found  that  each  one  of  the 
knees  is  the  natural  matrix  of  the  tree.  The 
tree  itself  always  has  a  buttress  which  has  the 
exact  appearance  of  an  enlarged  cypress  knee. 

"  The  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns 
from  a  large,  cone-shaped  buttress,  whose  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground,  is,  perhaps,  three 
times  that  of  the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree. 
This  cone  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet,  with  a 
regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of 
the  cone  towers  the  perpendicular  column, 
with  little  taper  after  it  has  left  the  cone,  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  clear  shaft.  Very  near  its 
top,  it  begins  to  throw  out  multitudes  of  hori- 
zontal branches,  which  interlace  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  trees,  and  when  bare  of 
leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death, 
more  easily  felt  than  described.  In  the  sea- 
son of  vegetation,  the  leaves  are  short,  fine, 
and  of  a  verdure  so  deep,  as  almost  to  seem 
brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funeral 
solemnity  to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress 
forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills, 
with  its  numberless  interlaced  arms,  covered 
with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the  aspect 


of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the  air.  It 
grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the 
haunts  of  fever,  musquetoes,  moccasin  snakes, 
alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious 
animals,  that  congregate  far  from  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause 
with  nature  against  him.  The  cypress  loves 
the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible  and 
inundated  swamps;  and  south  of  33°,  is  gene- 
rally found  covered  with  the  sable  festoons  of 
long  moss,  hanging,  as  it  seems,  a  shroud  of 
mourning  wreaths  almost  to  the  ground.  It 
seems  to  flourish  best  where  water  covers  its 
roots  for  half  the  year.  When  it  rises  from 
eight  or  ten  feet  water  of  the  overflow  of 
rivers,  the  apex  of  its  buttress  is  just  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  then, 
in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.  The  negroes 
surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get 
at  the  trunk  above  the  huge  and  hard  buttress, 
and  fall  it  with  very  comparative  ease.  Un- 
promising as  are  the  places  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country 
where  it  is  found  is  so  extensively  useful.  It 
is  free  from  knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and 
makes  excellent  planks,  shingles,  and  timber 
of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incom- 
parably the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  southern 
country  of  this  valley. 

"  South  of  31°,  in  the  lower  country  along 
the  coast  of  Florida,  extending  into  the 
interior  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and 
along  the  shore  of  Louisiana  for  half  that 
depth,  is  the  region  of  the  live  oak,  qvercus 
sempervirens.  It  is  not  a  tall,  but  spreading 
tree,  with  long  lateral  branches,  looking,  at  a 
distance,  like  an  immense  spread  umbrella. 
It  is  a  tree  extremely  hard,  compact,  and  dif- 
ficult to  cut ;  and  when  green,  is  so  heavy  as 
to  sink  in  the  water.  It  is  almost  incorrup- 
tible. The  islands  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
furnish  this  tree  in  abundance.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  cut  down,  to  burn,  or  otherwise  to 
clear  from  the  soil,  that  in  those  islands,  which 
have  recently  begun  to  be  in  request,  as  sugar 
lands,  this  tree,  elsewhere  considered  so 
valuable  for  ship  timber,  is  regarded  as  an 
incumbrance.  It  is  valuable  for  its  acorns, 
affording  the  finest  range  for  swine. 

"  The  pocan  is  found  far  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  a  tree  of  beautiful  form  and  appearance, 
and  the  most  useful  of  the  whole  class,  ex- 
cept black  walnut,  for  building  and  for  rails. 
Its  nut  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  olive  shaped, 
with  a  shell  comparatively  soft.  The  meat 
lies  in  two  oblong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out 
entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of 
flavour.  Unfortunately  it  soon  becomes  ran- 
cid, and  is  seldom  carried  to  the  Atlantic 
country  in  its  original  perfection. 


"-Bois  d'etre;  machira  aurantica — bow  wood 
— is  a  striking  and  beautiful  tree,  found  on 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Washita,  the  middle 
regions  of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally  on  the 
northern  limits  of  Louisiana.  It  inhabits  a 
very  limited  region,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  native  elsewhere.  It  has  large  and 
beautiful  leaves,  in  form  and  appearance  be- 
tween those  of  the  orange  tree  and  catalpa ; 
and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  tree  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty. — It  bears  a  large  fruit,  of  most 
inviting  appearance,  and  resembling  a  very 
large  orange.  Tempting  as  it  is  in  aspect,  it 
is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.  Most 
people  consider  it  the  most  splendid  of  all 
forest  trees.  The  wood  is  as  yellow  as  that 
of  fustic,  and  yields  a  similar  die.  It  is  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  and  so  elastic,  as  to  receive 
its  French  name  from  the  circumstance,  that 
all  the  southwestern  savages  use  it  for  bows. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  wood  more  incorruptible 
than  live  oak,  mulberry,  or  even  cedar. 

"China  tree. — This  is  a  tree  more  culti- 
vated, in  the  southern  regions  of  this  valley, 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  than  any  other. 
It  has  fine,  long  spiked  leaves,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  set  in  corresponding  pairs 
on  each  side  of  a  stem  two  feet  long.  The 
verdure  is  of  the  most  brilliant  and  deep  shade 
in  nature.  In  the  flowering  season,  the  top 
is  one  tuft  of  blossoms,  in  colour  and  fra- 
grance resembling  the  lilac,  except  that  the 
tufts  are  larger.  It  holds  in  flower  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  tree  of  the  most  rapid  growth 
of  any  known  in  our  country.  These  trees 
planted  out  in  a  village,  in  a  few  years  com- 
pletely embower  it;  and  from  the  intenseness 
of  their  verdure,  they  impart  a  delightful 
freshness  to  the  landscape  in  that  sultry  cli- 
mate. After  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn, 
the  tree  is  still  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
reddish  beiries,  of  the  size  of  haws,  that  give 
it  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
remaining  in  flower.  Robins  immigrate  to 
this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  settle 
on  these  trees  in  great  numbers,  and  feed  on 
the  berries.  They  possess  an  intoxicating, 
or  narcotic  quality  ;  and  the  robins,  sitting  on 
the  trees  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  may  be 
killed  with  a  stick.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  vermifuge. 

Red  bud,  cercis  canadensis — is  the  first 
shrub  that  is  seen  in  blossom  on  the  Ohio.  It 
is  then  a  complete  surface  of  blossoms,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  a  stranger 
would  take  it,  at  that  time,  to  be  that  tree. 
The  shrubs  are  dispersed  every  where  in  the 
woods;  and  in  descending  the  Ohio  early  in 
the  spring,  these  masses  of  brilliant  flowers 
contrast  delightfully  with  the  general  brown 
of  the  forest.    The  first  time  that  the  voyager 
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descends  this  river,  the  red  bud  imparts  a 
charm  to  the  landscape  that  he  will  never 
forget. 

"  Pawpaw,  annona  triloba,  feus  Indicus.— 
This  in  our  view,  is  the  prince  of  wild  fruit- 
bearing  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  long,  of  a 
rich  appearance,  and  green,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  smaller  leaves  of  tobacco.  The 
stem  is  straight,  white,  and  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  no  cultivated 
shrub  so  ornamental  and  graceful  as  the 
pawpaw.  The  fruit  closely  resembles  a 
cucumber,  having  a  more  smooth  and  regular 
appearance.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  rich 
yellow.  There  are  generally  from  two  to 
five  in  a  cluster.  A  pawpaw  shrub,  hanging 
full  of  fruit  of  a  size  and  weight  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  stem,  and  from  under  long  and 
rich  looking  leaves  of  the  same  yellow  with 
the  ripened  fruit,  of  an  African  luxuriance  of 
growth,  is  to  us  one  of  the  richest  spectacles 
that  we  have  ever  contemplated  in  the  array 
of  the  woods.  The  fruit  contains  from  two 
to  six  seeds,  like  those  of  the  tamarind,  except 
that  they  are  double  the  size.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  resembles  egg  custard  in  consis- 
tence and  appearance.  It  has  the  same 
creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and  unites  the 
taste  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar  and  spice.  It  is  a 
natural  custard,  too  luscious  for  the  relish  of 
most  people.  The  fruit  is  nutritious,  and  a 
great  resource  to  the  savages.  So  many 
whimsical  and  unexpected  tastes  are  com- 
pounded in  it,  it  is  said,  a  person  of  the  most 
hypochondriac  temperament  relaxes  to  asmile, 
when  he  tastes  the  pawpaw  for  the  first  time. 

"Persimon,  dyospyros  Virginiana. — From 
the  body  of  this  tree,  which  resembles  that  of 
a  mazzard  cherry,  when  pierced,  exudes  a 
copious  gum,  not  unlike  gum  Arabic  in  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a 
wild  black  cherry.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  a  common  horse  plumb.  When  green,  it 
is  astonishingly  astringent;  it  is  only  ripened 
by  the  frost  of  winter.  There  are  varieties 
in  its  size,  from  Jow  shrubs  to  considerable 
trees.  When  the  small  blue  persimon  is  tho- 
roughly ripened,  it  is  even  sweeter  than  the 
fig,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit.  If  the  best  kinds 
were  cultivated,  and  purchased  from  beyond 
the  seas,  it  would  probably  be  much  more 
known  and  used  than  it  now  is. 

"Wild  plumbs.  'J'he  chickasaw  plumb  is 
common  from  34°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ripens 
early  in  June.  Prairie  plumbs  arc  most 
abundant  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  on  the 
hazel  [)rairies.  'i'liey  arc  of  various  sizes  and 
flavours.  Tlieir  general  colour  is  reddish,  and 
their  flavour  tart.  Some  of  them  arc  large 
and  delicious.  For  an  experiment  of  tlic 
yield,  two  bushels  were  gatliercd  from  one 
tree.  In  places  they  arc  found  in  inconceiv- 
able quantities,  the  surface  of  acres  being  red 
with  them.  The  yellow  orange  plumbs  of 
this  class,  when  the  better  kinds  are  culti- 
vated, are  among  the  most  delicious  plumbs 
we  have  eaten.  So  rich  and  delightful  a  fruit, 
and  so  easily  cultivated,  well  deserves  to  be 
transplanted  to  the  Atlantic  country. 

"  Crab  ap[)Ic,  pyrus  coronaria. — The  form, 
colour  and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  are  pre- 


cisely like  the  blossoms  of  the  cultivated 
apple  tree.  In  the  middle  regions  of  the 
valley,  on  prairies  of  a  particular  description, 
there  are  great  tracts  covered  with  an  impe- 
netrable mat  of  crab  apple  shrubs.  When  the 
southern  breeze  comes  over  a  large  tract  of 
these  shrubs  in  full  blossom,  it  is  charged  with 
a  concentrated  fragrance  almost  too  strong  to 
be  grateful.  They  are  useful  as  stocks,  in 
which  the  cultivated  apple  and  pear  tree  mav 
be  engrafted.  Their  fruit,  when  properly 
prepared,  makes  the  finest  of  cider  ;  and  the 
apple  is  much  used  as  a  preserve." 

SCENES  IN  AFRICA. 
From  the  Journal  of  Richard  and  John 
Lander,  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  Niger,  an  interesting 
work  which  has  just  appeared,  we  shall  oflTer 
an  extract  or  two. 

The  travellers  arriving  at  Badagry  on  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  after  some  delay,  proceed  on 
their  expedition,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  days'  journey,  reach  Bidjie,  a  large  and 
populous  town. 

"  Sunday,  April  ^th,  1830. — We  arose  at 
sunrise  this  morning  to  make  arrangements 
for  leaving  this  place,  which  is  no  easy  task  ; 
and  sent  to  signify  our  intention  to  the  chief 
shortly  after.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
us  as  soon  as  we  could  conveniently  come, 
and  accordingly  after  breakfast  we  repaired  to 
his  habitation,  whicli  is  adjoining  ours.  Led 
through  a  number  of  yards  and  huts,  inhabit- 
ed only  by  goats  and  sheep,  which  were  teth- 
ered to  posts,  and  a  quantity  of  tame  pigeons, 
we  perceived  the  object  of  our  visit  squatting 
on  a  leopard's  skin  under  a  decent-looking 
verandah.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  drum- 
mers and  other  distinguished  persons,  who 
made  room  for  us  when  we  drew  near.  But 
the  chief  arose  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  and 
beckoning  to  us  to  follow  him,  we  were  ush- 
ered through  a  labyrinth  of  low  huts,  and  still 
lower  doors,  till  at  last  we  entered  the  inner- 
most apartment  of  the  whole  suite,  and  here 
we  were  requested  to  sit  down  and  drink  rum. 
The  doors  we  had  seen  were  carved  with 
figures  of  rnen,  which  exactly  resembled  cer- 
tain rude  attempts  at  portraying  the  human 
body  which  may  still  be  observed  in  several 
old  churches  and  chapels  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. The  chief  informed  us  that  we  were 
at  liberty  to  quitBidije  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
the  sun  should  have  somewhat  abated,  but 
previous  to  our  departure  he  promised  to  re- 
turn our  visit.  On  leaving  the  place  he  fol- 
lowed us,  though  without  our  know  ledge  ;  but 
finding  tiiat  we  walked  faster  than  ho,  and  that 
he  could  not  keep  pace  with  us,  (Tor  he  is  a 
bulky  man),  lie  hastily  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  inform  us  that  kings  always  walk 
with  a  slow  and  measured  step,  and  tlint  our 
strides  being  long  and  vulgar,  he  would  thank 
us  to  lessen  our  speed,  and  slop  awhile  to  en- 
able him  to  come  uj)  with  us,  which  of  course 
we  agreed  to  with  great  good  will.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  he  reached  our  house, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  green  silk  dama.sk,  very 
rich  and  showy,  and  a  scull  cap  made  of  pur- 
ple and  crimson  velvet.  With  the  exception 
of  strings  of  while  beads,  which  encircled  his 


arms,  he  used  no  personal  ornaments.  He 
remained  chatting  with  us  a  long  time. 

"  Many  of  the  women  of  Bidjie  have  the 
flesh  on  their  foreheads  risen  in  the  shape  of 
marbles,  and  their  cheeks  similarly  cut  up  and 
deformed.  'J  he  lobes  of  their  ears  are  like- 
wise pierced,  and  the  holes  made  surprisingly 
large,  for  the  insertion  of  pieces  of  ivory  and 
wood  into  them,  which  is  a  prevailing  fashion 
with  all  ranks.  We  read  the  church  service 
this  morning,  agreeably  to  our  general  cus- 
tom. The  natives,  of  whose  society  we  have 
never  been  able  to  rid  ourselves,  seemed  to 
attach  great  awe  and  reverence  to  our  form 
of  worship,  for  we  had  made  them  understand 
what  we  were  going  about,  which  induced 
them  to  pay  a  high  degree  of  silent  attention 
to  the  ceremony,  and  set  at  rest,  for  the  time, 
that  peculiai  continuous  laugh  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  their  neighbours.  In 
the  afternoon,  or,  as  the  natives  express  it, 
'  when  the  sun  had  lost  its  strength,'  we  de- 
parted from  the  town  of  Bidjie,  accompanied 
by  its  good-natured,  happy  governor,  and 
reached  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  called  Yoxo  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  Butterflies  were  here 
more  numerous  than  can  be  imagined  ;  mil- 
lions of  them  fluttered  round  us,  and  literally 
hid  from  our  sight  every  thing  but  their  own 
variegated  and  beautiful  wings. 

"  Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Yow  we  took  a 
last  farewell  of  the  aflfectionate  old  chief,  wl^o 
implored  the  '  Great  God'  to  bless  us  ;  and  as 
the  canoes  in  which  we  had  embarked  moved 
from  the  spot,  a  loud  long  laugh,  with  clap- 
ping of  hands  from  the  lower  classes,  evinced 
the  satisfaction  they  felt  at  having  seen  us, 
and  their  hearty  wishes  for  our  welfare.  The 
Yow  is  an  extremely  narrow  rivulet,  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  flows  in  a 
serpentine  direction  through  a  flat  country, 
covered  with  rushes  and  tall  rank  grass.  Cro- 
codiles are  said  to  resort  here  in  great  num- 
bers ;  the  low  bark  or  growl  of  these  rapa- 
cious animals  we  heard  distinctly,  and  almost 
close  to  us.  After  we  had  been  pushed  along 
against  the  stream  by  poles  for  five  or  six  miles, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  landed  at  a  narrow  creek,  which  ran  a  lit- 
tle way  into  a  thick  and  gloomy  forest.  We 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  on  the  pathway,  when  we  were  met  by 
a  messenger  from  Jenna,  who  informed  us 
that  the  owners  of  all  the  horses  in  tlie  town 
had  rode  out  to  wf  lconie  their  chief,  and  es- 
cort him  to  his  residence,  so  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A 
fevv  minutes  only  had  elapsed,  however,  from 
this  time,  Ix'fore  we  descried  a  horse  ap- 
proaching us  in  the  path.  This  was  a  goodly 
sight  to  us,  who  were  already  becoming  wea- 
lied  and  sore  with  the  exertions  we  had  made 
(luring  the  day,  for  we  did  not  reflect  a  mo- 
ment thai  the  animal  might  not,  after  all,  be  for 
our  use.  However,  we  soon  met,  and  the 
rider  immediately  declaied  that  he  had  left 
Jenna  [lurposely  on  our  account.  The  horse's 
head  was  loaded  with  charms  and  fetishes,  en- 
veloped in  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth.  His 
saddle  was  of  Ilaussa  manufaclure,  and  un- 
commonly neat ;  in  the  interior  such  an  article 
is  used  only  the  principal  people  ;  and  his- 
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bridle  also  WcTs  of  curious  workmanshi|).  The 
horseman  had  an  extravagant  idea  of  his  own 
consequence,  and  seemed  a  [)rodigious  boaster. 
He  wore  abundance  of  clothing,  most  of  which 
was  superfluous,  but  it  made  him  excessively 
vain.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  been  des- 
patched by  the  king  of  Jenna  to  meet  us  in 
the  path,  and  to  escort  us  to  the  capital  ;  but 
understanding  that  Adooley  had  supplied  us 
with  horses,  he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary 
to  send  others.  The  messenger,  however,  dis- 
mounted and  offered  us  his  horse  ;  and  my 
brother  and  self  agreed  to  ride  him  in  turns. 
We  therefore  immediately  proceeded,  and 
traversed  a  rich  and  varied  country,  abound- 
ing plentifully  with  wood  and  water.  A  fine 
red  sand  covered  the  pathway,  which  we  found 
to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  any  we  had 
before  seen.  Sometimes  it  wound  through  an 
open,  level  tract  of  fine  grazing  land  ;  and  then 
again  it  diverged  through  forests  so  thick  and 
deep  that  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had 
arisen,  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and 
we  were  frequently  left  in  midnight  darkness. 
It  would  require  greater  powers  than  we  are 
in  possession  of  to  give  an  adequate  description 
of  the  magnificence,  solemnity,  and  desolate 
repose  of  the  awful  solitudes  through  which 
we  passed  this  evening.  They  were  enlight- 
ened, however,  at  times  by  the  appearance  of 
glow-worms,  which  were  so  luminous  that  one 
could  almost  see  to  read  by  their  golden  splen- 
dour ;  and  sometimes  by  the  moonbeams, 
which  trembled  upon  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  trees.  A  fragrance  also  was  exhaled 
from  the  forest,  more  odoriferous  than  the  per- 
fume of  primroses  or  violets  ;  and  one  might 
almost  fancy,  when  threading  his  way  through 
scenery  which  perhaps  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  beauty  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  he 
was  approaching  those  eternal  shades  where 
in  ancient  time  the  souls  of  good  men  were 
supposed  to  wander.  The  woods  rang  with 
the  song  of  insects  and  night-birds,  which 
saluted  us  with  little  intermission  till  about  fen 
o'clock  at  night,  when  we  entered  Laatoo,  a 
large  and  pleasant  (own.  Here  we  were  in- 
formed thai  no  house  would  be  ofl^ered  us,  the 
fetish-priest  having  declared  that  the  moment 
a  white  man  should  enter  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  would  be  seized  by  their  ene- 
mies and  enslaved.  We  arrived  thirsty  and 
exhausted,  but  for  a  long  time  could  not  pro- 
cure even  a  drop  of  water.  Our  tent  had  been 
left  on  the  road  for  want  of  carriers,  and  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  rest  under  a  tree, 
when  about  two  hours  afterward  it  was  for- 
tunately brought  into  the  town.  We  fixed  it 
immediately,  and  having  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing wood  from  the  unkind  inhabitants,  we 
kindled  a  fire  in  front  of  it,  and  our  people  laid 
themselves  in  groups  outside,  while  we  entered, 
and  attempted  vainly  to  sleep." 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try several  days'  journey  still  farther  inland. 

"  Sunday,  April  25. — It  rained  heavily  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  last  night  ;  but  our  hut,  al 
though  of  the  very  worst  description,  had  a 
pretty  good  thatched  roof,  and  sheltered  us 
much  better  than  we  had  expected.  There 
are  periods  and  seasons  in  our  life-time  in 
which  we  feel  a  liappy  complacency  of  tem- 


per and  an  inward  satisfaction,  cheerfulness, 
and  joy,  for  which  we  cannot  very  well  ac- 
count, but  which  constrain  us  to  be  at  peace 
with  ourselves  and  neighbours,  and  in  love  with 
all  the  works  of  God.  In  this  truly  enviable 
frame  of  mind  I  awoke  this  morning  to  pro- 
ceed onward  on  horseback  :  it  was  a  morning 
which  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  '  in- 
cense-breathing for  the  variety  of  sweet- 
sinelling  perfume  which  exhaled  after  the  rain 
from  forest  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  was 
delicious  and  almost  overpowering.  The 
scenery  of  to-day  has  been  more  interesting 
and  lovely  than  any  we  have  heretofore  beheld. 
The  path  circled  round  a  magnificent  culti- 
vated valley,  hemmed  in  almost  on  every  side 
with  mountains  of  granite  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  irregular  shiipes,  the  summits  of 
which  are  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  the 
hollows  in  their  slopes  occupied  by  clusters  of 
huts,  whose  inmates  have  fled  thither  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  ravages  of  the 
war-men  that  infest  the  plains.  A  number  of 
strange  birds  resort  to  this  valley,  many  of 
whose  notes  were  rich,  full,  and  melodious, 
while  others  were  harsh  and  disagreeable  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  plumage  was  various, 
splendid,  and  beautiful.  The  modest  partridge 
appeared  in  company  with  the  magnificent 
Balearic  crane,  with  his  regal  crest;  and  de- 
licate humming-birds  hopped  from  twig  to  twig 
with  others  of  an  unknown  species  ;  some  of 
them  were  of  a  dark  shining  green  ;  some  had 
red  silky  wings  and  purple  bodies  ;  some  were 
variegated  with  stripes  of  crimson  and  gold  ; 
and  these  chirped  and  warbled  from  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  con- 
templation of  such  beautiful  objects  as  these, 
all  so  playful  and  so  happy — or  the  more  subr 
lime  ones  of  dark  waving  forests,  plains  of  vast 
extent,  or  stupendous  mountains — that  gives 
the  mind  the  most  sensible  emotions  of  delight 
and  grandeur,  leading  it  insensibly 

'  To  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 

For  myself  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them,  and 
have  regretted  a  thousand  times  over  that  my 
ignorance  incapacitates  me  from  giving  a  pro- 
per representation  of  them,  or  describing  the 
simplest  flower  that  adorns  the  plains,  or  the 
smallest  insect  that  sparkles  in  the  air.  This 
consideration  gives  me  at  times  many  unhappy 
reflections,  although  my  defective  education 
arose  from  circumstances  over  which  my  boy- 
hood had  no  control. 

"  Having  passed  through  ■the  immense  valley 
before  mentioned,  we  had  not  travelled  far 
before  we  arrived  and  halted  at  a  large  village, 
called  Fudibu;  here  we  rested  awhile,  and  then 
continuing  our  journey  for  two  hours  over 
even  ground  between  high  hills,  we  rode  into 
the  town  of  Gwendekki,  in  which  we  purpose 
passing  the  night.  The  chief  is  either  very 
poor  or  else  very  ill-natured,  for  the  only  thing 
he  sent  us  was  a  little  boiled  yam,  with  a  mess 
of  unpalatable  gravy,  which  he  would  not  have 
given  if  he  did  not  expect  ten  times  its  value  in 
return.  Divine  service  was  performed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  usual,  and  this  is  a  duty 
which  to  persons  in  our  situation  is  inconceiv- 
ably pleasant.  It  renders  us  happy  and  re- 
signed in  the  midst  of  our  afflictions,  refreshing 


our  confidence  in  the  all-protecting  arm  of  that 
beneficent  Being  who  is  tlie  author  and  dis- 
poser of  our  destinies,  and  in  whom  alone, 
thus  widely  separated  from  home  and  kindred 
and  civilization,  the  wanderer  can  place  his 
trust." 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  FRIEDERICHSLOHRA. 

Translated  for  the  N.  Y.  Observer  from  the  Paris 
Semeur. 

All  our  readers  know,  at  least  by  reputa- 
tion, of  this  wandering  people  scattered  over 
the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  who  under  the 
name  of  Bohemians,  and  Egyptians  in  France, 
of  Ziouener  in  Germany,  of  Gypsies  in  Eng- 
land, of  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and  of  Zingani  in 
Italy,  traverse  every  country,  living  in  indo- 
lence, with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
grossest  savages,  and  procuring  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  fortune-telling. 

The  origin  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  M. 
Balbi,  in  his  Ethnographic  Atlas,  regards  it 
as  proved  that  they  descended  from  the  Zin- 
ganes  of  Sindy,  a  race  which  comprehends 
also  the  tribes  now  living  in  India  under  the 
names  of  Bazigours,  Pantchipiri,  and  Corre- 
was.  He  thinks  that  they  left  about  four 
centuries  ago.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus.  Their  language  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  him,  into  many  dialects,  differing 
greatly  from  one  another  in  consequence  of 
a  mixture  of  foreign  words,  derived  from  the 
languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
live.  Those  of  Italy  and  Spain  appear  to  have 
forgotten  their  own  language,  and  to  have 
formed  a  mixed  language  called  gerigouza  or 
ziriguenza,  composed  of  some  new  coined 
words  and  others  introduced  from  the  Spanish 
and  Italian,  but  of  which  they  have  altered 
the  signification,  or  transposed  the  syllables, 
in  order  that  this  might  be  a  language  intelli- 
gible to  themselves  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
100,000  gypsies  scattered  over  Europe.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  There  are  about  10,000  in  Frame, 
300  of  whom  are  in  Alsace.  They  have  a 
preference  for  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  and  hence  they  see  with 
pleasure  the  approach  of  epidemics.  The 
gypsies  appear  indifferent  to  all  creeds;  they 
change  their  worship  as  often  as  they  change 
their  adopted  country,  and  many  have  sub- 
mitted to  be  both  circumcised  by  Mahom- 
medans,  and  baptized  by  Christians,  Upon 
their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  they  passed 
themselves  for  Christians  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
lated that  their  ancestors,  not  having  been 
willing  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  when  he  fled 
with  his  parents  into  Egypt,  they  were  con- 
demned for  this  sin  to  lead  a  wandering  life 
for  seven  years.  The  ignorance  of  the  age 
caused  this  story  to  be  believed  ;  they  obtain- 
ed passports,  and  were  everywhere  received 
with  hospitality.  But  the  lie  was  discovered, 
and  their  conduct  having  rendered  them  un- 
worthy of  the  tolerance  which  was  at  first 
granted  them,  they  were  banished  for  the 
most  part  from  the  countries  which  they  had 
penetrated.  A  decree  of  the  states  of  Orleans 
in  1561  ordained  that  they  should  be  exter- 
minated hy  Jire  and  sword,  if  they  did  not 
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quit  the  French  territory.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  expel  them  entirely. 

These  unhappy  people,  destitute  of  religion, 
living  without  marriage,  and  sunk  to  the 
lowest  degradation,  have  constantly  resisted 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  to  civilize  them,  and  are  another 
example,  to  be  added  to  those  which  Africa 
and  America  present,  of  the  almost  utter  im- 
possibility of  meliorating  the  condition  of  sa- 
vages by  attempts  to  civilize  them  without 
the  gospel.  The  Hottentots,  the  inhabitants 
of  Polynesia,  and  many  tribes  of  Indians  in 
North  America,  it  is  well  known,  resisted 
every  attempt  to  change  their  ancient  habits, 
and  refused  any  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life,  until  Christianity  in- 
troduced the  spring  of  all  their  progress.  The 
change  in  their  social  state  could  not  precede 
but  it  followed  immediately  their  moral  re- 
genera.tion.  It  has  been  seen,  by  the  account 
we  have  given  of  Felix  Neff,  what  a  change  his 
Christian  zeal  effected  in  the  manners  and  the 
industry  of  the  rude  and  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Freissiniere,  after  their  hearts 
had  been  changed  by  the  gospel  of  grace. 
We  now  add  to  this  fact,  which  is  still  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  information 
which  gives  us  the  hope  of  seeing  also  the 
same  wonders  performed  among  the  gypsies, 
and  we  shall  find  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  enterprise  among  them  results  which 
promise  a  success  that  neither  the  Great  Fre- 
derick, nor  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  nor 
Joseph  n.  were  ever  able  to  obtain. 

The  first  of  these  princes,  desirous  of  re- 
straining the  vagabond  gypsies  from  traversing 
his  kingdom,  assigned  them  several  villages 
in  which  they  might  live  in  small  communi- 
ties. These  measures  were  of  little  avail; 
for  the  gypsies,  having  thus  obtained  a  fixed 
establishment  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  pro- 
fited by  it  to  make  excursions  in  the  country, 
which  they  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  dis- 
quiet. Three  years  ago,  a  traveller,  animated 
by  Christian  benevolence,  having  visited  the 
village  of  Friederickslohra,  in  Nordhausen, 
where  he  found  about  300  of  these  unhappy 
creatures,  was  so  touched  with  their  wretched 
and  degraded  condition,  that  he  immediately 
published  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  in 
order  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  Christian 
community  in  their  favour.  Some  Christians 
of  Barmen  caused  them  to  be  visited  by  two 
of  their  number,  to  collect  further  information 
of  their  state.  These  persons,  on  visiting 
the  gypsies,  made  known  to  them  the  cause 
of  their  moral  and  jiliysical  misery,  and  refer- 
red them  to  their  own  conscience,  vviiich  con- 
victed them  of  injustice,  deceit,  fraud,  and 
libertinism.  One  of  them  avowed  tliat  such 
was  indeed  the  state  of  his  heart;  another 
asked  if  the  visitors  were  not  wizards,  since 
they  appeared  so  well  to  know  the  thoughts 
of  man. 

Last  year  the  Christians  of  Naumbourg,  a 
small  Prussian  village  near  Friederichslohra, 
sent  M.  Blankenbourg  to  instruct  the  gypsies 
in  religion,  and  also  to  improve  their  moral 
and  social  state.  Friederichslohra  is  a  village 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  inhabited  by  a 
acore  of  protestant  families,  and  about  sixty 


their  parents  having  gone  out  to  beg  all  day 
without  leaving  them  any  nourishment,  and  if 
they  were  permitted  to  take  home  their  new 
clothes,  they  would  return  the  next  morning 
dirty  and  covered  with  vermin.  Their  residing 
constantly  at  the  school  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  remedy  these  inconveniences. 

This  favourable  beginning  allows  us  to  hope 
for  still  greater  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blan- 
kenbourg have  in  view  not  merely  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  gypsies  ;  they  wish  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  Saviour,  and  they  look 
to  God  for  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  persevere  in  their  difficult  task.  We 
shall  impart  to  our  readers  whatever  we  learn 
of  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  enterprise. 
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families  of  catholics.  The  gypsies  live  among 
the  latter,  to  whom  they  pay  a  very  consider- 
able tribute.  A  single  room  is  oflen  occupied 
by  four  families.  Their  dwellings  are  desti- 
tute of  every  kind  of  furniture  ;  the  ground 
serves  them  for  chair,  bed,  and  table.  These 
poor  people  are  clothed  with  the  rags  which 
they  pick  up  or  beg.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren beg  for  a  living;  no  one  will  trust  them 
with  woik,  and  they  themselves  do  not  seek 
it,  preferring  to  procure  their  subsistence  in 
some  way  less  painful  than  labour.  Those 
who  live  at  Friederichslohra,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Gerderoda  and  Niederor- 
schel,  receive  into  their  dwellings  in  winter 
such  as  encamp  during  the  summer  in  the 
woods,  where  they  go  almost  without  any 
clothing.  On  the  return  of  spring  these  mi- 
serable beings  hasten  to  return  to  the  woods, 
that  they  may  be  removed  from  all  observa- 
tion, and  they  keep  the  country  around  in 
constant  disquiet  by  their  robberies. 

M.  Blankenbourg  has  now  resided  about 
eighteen  months  among  these  parias  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  at  first  much  difficulty  to  gain 
their  confidence,  because  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  to  have  them  put  in  prison, 
or  obliged  to  work.  They  shunned  his  pre- 
sence ;  even  the  children  would  run  away 
when  they  saw  him  approach.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  persuading  the  principal 
persons  among  them  that  it  was  only  a  desire 
for  their  good  that  induced  him  to  establish 
himself  in  their  village.  One  of  them  wept 
for  joy  on  receiving  this  assurance,  and  said 
he  had  imagined  nobody  in  the  world  loved 
them.  They  promised  him  that  they  would 
persuade  their  people  to  listen  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  they  kept  thpirword.  Their  chief 
continues  to  show  him  friendship;  he  is  an 
old  man,  and  knows  how  to  maintain  his  au 
thority  among  his  people. 

M.  Blankenbourg  has  procured  work  for  the 
gypsies;  he  employs  them  in  digging  ditches 
in  the  woods.  It  is  a  labour  which  cannot 
be  finished  before  two  years,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  impossible  to  induce  them  by  force 
to  undertake  it;  but  love  for  their  friend  has 
determined  them,,  and  now  every  day  other 
gypsies  come  to  ask  for  work.  M.  Blanken- 
bourg works  with  them  to  encourage  them  by 
his  example  as  well  as  his  precepts  ;  and  the 
constant  intercourse  which  he  thus  has  with 
them,  enables  hirn  to  seize  opi)ortunitics  for 
speaking  to  them  of  their  eternal  interests. 

Mrs.  Blankenbourg  assists  her  husband  with 
a  charity  equal  to  his  own.  She  has  already, 
by  her  patience,  succeeded  in  learning  eleven 
girls  to  knit.  She  devotes  a  great  part  of  her 
time  to  cutting  out  and  sewing  garments  for 
the  children.  A  school  has  been  opened  by 
them  for  those  poor  unhappy  children,  in  a 
house  purchased  in  the  village  of  Friederich- 
slohra. The  children  have  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  house.  It  would  be  impracticable 
in  fact  to  exert  any  permanent  influence  over 
them  if  they  should  return  every  night  to  their 
homes,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  evil 
examples.  It  was  often  observed,  before  the  By  the  packet  ship  Algonquin  which  arrived 
boarding  school  was  established,  that  they  |  here  a  few  days  ago,  from  Liverpool,  came 
would  come  in  the  morning  to  ask  for  bread,!  passengers  our  friends,  Christopher  Healy,  on 


The  information  contained  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter,  dated  New  York,  24th  inst. 
no  doubt  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic: 

"  The  cholera  continues,  and  yet  for  the 
most  part  it  is  confined  to  the  dregs  of  society, 
the  grossly  vicious  and  the  intemperate.  In 
the  cases  where  there  are  exceptions,  it  is 
found  almost  always  there  has  been  either  some 
act  of  particular  imprudence,  or  a  neglect  of 
the  premonitory  symptoms. 

"  We  presume  a  number  of  the  cases  report- 
ed do  not  arrive  at  those  distinctive  stages 
which  mark  them  to  be  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  even  where  persons  are  disordered  in  the 
first  instance,  with  symptoms  of  a  different 
complaint  from  cholera,  its  termination  being 
fatal,  whatever  the  disease  may  be  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  seems  to  run  into  the  one  type. 

"  We  believe  that  now  all  the  cases  of  cho- 
lera are  reported. 

"  On  the  subject  of  our  trade  we  may  say  it 
is  nearly  suspended;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  have  fled  from  the  city,  a 
course  which  in  our  opinion  does  not  indicate 
much  wisdom.  The  disease  may  spread  into 
the  countiy,  where  the  want  of  proper  medi- 
cines and  prompt  medical  advice,  will  be 
attended  with  unhappy  effects. 

"Our  greatest  concern  in  anticipation  is 
tiie  wants  of  tlie  poor  people  whose  families 
have  been  invaded  by  the  disease;  there  will 
be,  inevitably,  many  widows  and  orphans. 

"  We  have  heard  of  little  groups  in  several 
places  of  orphan  cliildren,  the  parents  both 
gone,  and  they  left  friendless.  It  is  a  fearful 
time,  though  in  the  visitation  there  is  much  of 
mercy.  The  hearts  of  the  rich  are  open  to  the 
wants  of  tlie  poor. 

"  The  acsounts  from  Albany  this  morning 
are  not  so  favourable — 40  new  cases  reported 
yesterday,  and  19  deaths." 

Report  of  the  board  of  health  at  New  York 
for  July  24th,  new  cases,  296,       deaths,  96 
"    25th,       "        157,  '«  61 

26th,       "        141,  "  65 
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his  return,  from  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
England,  &c.,  and  Jacob  Green,  a  Friend  in 
the  ministry  from  Ireland,  on  a  like  errand  to 
Friends  in  this  country. 

By  this  arrival,  we  learn  that  our  friends, 
Charles  Osborn  and  Jonathan  Backhouse, 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  the  former  on  the  3d  of 
5th  month,  (who  went  to  London  to  attend  the 
yearly  meeting,)  and  the  latter  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  month. 

We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  a  Tract  As- 
sociation has  been  formed  in  Burlington,  N.  J. 
auxiliary  to  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  We  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  similar  associations  have  been  organized 
in  other  places,  which  have  not  been  an- 
nounced, and  we  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  information  being  forwarded  for  insertion  in 
this  paper.  It  may  be  useful  in  stimulating 
others. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock  on  seventh 
day  evening  next,  in  Arch-street  Meeting- 
house. Joseph  Warrington,  SecWy. 
Philad.  1th  Mo.  mh. 

Died  very  suddenly,  at  New  Garden,  N.  C.  on  the 
lOtli  of  5th  month  last,  Thomas  White,  near  80  years 
of  age.  He  had  long  been  in  the  station  of  an  elder 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  otherwise  of  respectable 
standing  in  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  meek  and  gentle  deportment 
seemed  to  testify  that  he  "  had  been  with  Jesus,"  with 
whom,  we  humbly  trust,  he  is  at  rest. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SCRAPS. 

PRIMITIVE  DOINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1683,  William  Penn  established  a  Post- 
Office,  (probably  the  first  on  the  North 
American  Continent,)  and  appointed  Henry 
Waldy  of  Sackony,  post-master,  with  autho- 
rity "  to  supply  passengers  with  horses  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  Castle,  or  to  the  Falls  of 
Delaware." — He  fixed  the  rates  of  postage 
thus  :  "  Letters  from  the  Falls  to  Philadelphia, 
3d. ;  to  Chester,  5d. ;  to  New  Castle,  7d. ;  to 
Maryland,  6d."  The  Post  went  once  a  week, 
and  its  movements  were  regularly  published 
"  on  the  meeting-house  door,  and  other  pub- 
lic places." 

As  early  as  1684,  there  were  about  eight 
hundred  persons  in  regular  attendance  on 
first  and  week  days,  at  Friends'  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  This  was  remarkable  for  a 
people  who  were  contending  with  the  various 
difficulties  incident  to  opening  the  wilderness. 
— No  wonder  they  prospered. 

In  1696,  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  mea- 
sures to  discourage  the  introduction  of  slaves  ; 
this  concern  was  renewed  on  the  return  of 
William  Penn  to  the  Province  from  England, 
in  1700.  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia in  that  year  thus  make  record :  "  Our 
dear  friend  and  governor  having  laid  before 


this  meeting  a  concern,  that  hath  been  upon 
his  mind  for  some  time,  relating  to  the  negroes 
and  Indians,  that  Friends  ought  to  be  very 
careful  in  discharging  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards them  in  all  respects,  but  more  especially 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  upon  considera- 
tion whereof  this  meeting  concludes  to 
appoint  a  meeting  for  negroes,  to  be  held 
once  a  month." 

On  the  19th  of  the  11th  month,  1685,  the 
secretary  reported  to  the  council,  that  in 
"  the  chronologie  of  the  Almanack  set  forth 
by  Samuel  Atkins,  near  Philadelphia,  there 
were  these  offensive  words,  to  wit:  'the  be- 
ginning of  government  here  by  Lord  Penn.' 
The  words  '  Lord  Penn''  were  orderd  to  be 
struck  out,  and  the  printer  charged  not  again 
to  print  any  thing  on  this  wise  which  had  not 
the  '  licence  of  the  council.'  " 

The  Founder''s  second  arrival  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1699,  is  thus  noticed  :  "  Friends'  love 
to  the  governor  was  great  and  sincere.  They 
were  glad  to  see  him  again.  Directly  from 
the  wharf  he  went  to  his  deputy,  paid  him  a 
short  formal  visit,  and  from  thence,  with  a 
crowd  attending,  proceeded  to  meeting,  it 
being  about  3  o'clock  on  first  day  afternoon; 
where  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  praying 
concluded  it." 

William  Penn,  among  other  instructions 
to  the  three  commissioners  which  he  appointed 
to  ^'settle  a  great  toivn,"  directs  as  follows  : 
"  Let  every  house  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
its  platt,  as  to  the  breadth  way  of  it,  that  so 
there  may  be  ground  on  each  side  for  gardens, 
or  orchards,  or  fields,  that  it  may  be  a  green 
country  town,  which  will  never  be  burnt,  and 
always  be  wholesome.^' 

The  first  Printing  Press  was  set  up  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1685,  by  William  Bradford. 
He  resided  at  Shackamaxon,  (now  Kensing- 
ton) the  scene  of  the  great  Treaty.  The  first 
work  printed  there  was  the  Almanack  which 
contained  the  offensive  words  "Lord  Penn,^^ 
as  above  noticed. 


The  Cholera  Morbus  in  France. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Christian 
Observer,  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor, 
from  a  correspondent  in  France,  dated  Bolbec, 
(Lower  Seine),  May  18,  1832.  It  appears  to 
be  written  by  a  resident  citizen  of  that  coun- 
try, bears  evidence  of  pious  feeling,  and  is  in- 
teresting for  the  impression  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  of  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country,  in  regard  to  religion.  Melancholy, 
indeed,  in  the  main,  is  the  picture  drawn, 
relieved  however  with  some  brighter  touches 
in  the  conclusion. 

We  insert  the  principal  part  of  the  letter  as 
follows  : — 

"  You  have  learned  from  the  public  jour- 
nals that  the  terrible  pestilence  which  has  al- 
ready ravaged  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe, 
has  within  a  few  weeks  appeared  in  France. 
It  has  been  very  fatal  in  Paris,  where  more 


than  ten  thousand*  persons  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims.  It  appears  now  to  have  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  and  is  spreading  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  north  and  west.  The  department 
in  which  I  live  has  been  severely  afl^icted,  and 
the  small  town  from  which  I  write  you,  has 
lost  many  of  its  inhabitants  by  (he  ravages  of 
the  disease.  Much  fear  is  entertained  for  the 
provinces  of  the  south,  which  have  hitherto 
been  preserved.  We  expect  every  day  to 
hear  that  the  scourge  has  reached  that  part  of 
France,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  must 
greatly  aggravate  its  malignity. 

"  With  respect  to  the  physical  effects  of  the 
cholera,  you  will  find  ample  details  in  the 
periodical  journals.  I  will  therefore  confine 
myself  in  this  letter,  to  the  illustration  which 
it  affords  of  the  religious  or  rather  irreligious 
state  of  the  French  people. 

"  When  a  whole  nation  is  affected  by  a 
common  calamity,  and  especially  when  it  is 
visited  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  it  is  usual 
to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  the  visi- 
tation, and  to  look  to  him  for  deliverance. 
The  people  flock  to  the  churches,  and  perform 
at  least  external  acts  of  piety,  if  they  do  not 
possess  true  religious  faith.  This  has  been 
the  course  pursued  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope recently  visited  by  the  cholera.  In  the 
capital  of  France,  it  was  not  so.  When  the 
pestilence  was  raging  in  its  bosom,  no  public 
prayers  were  offered  ;  no  recourse  was  had  to 
the  Almighty  ;  no  sign  of  piety,  nor  of  trust 
in  God  was  exhibited.  The  inhabitants  look- 
ed for  deliverance  to  human  skill  alone;  they 
left  Providence  out  of  view.  What  a  sad 
proof  of  the  infidelity  which  reigns  here ! 
What  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  re- 
proach so  often  cast  upon  us,  that  from  being 
a  Christian  people  we  have  degenerated  into 
mere  materialists,  and  that  our  hopes  and  in- 
terests are  all  bounded  by  the  present  transi- 
tory life ! 

"  I  was  at  Paris  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
March,  when  the  cholera  morbus  first  appear- 
ed, and  there  I  saw  masquerades  upon  the 
boulevard?,  in  which  persons  appeared  in 
coarse  and  grotesque  disguises,  and  among 
them  several  who  personified  the  cholera,  and 
by  their  ridiculous  action  excited  the  laughter 
of  the  crowd.  In  the  theatres  farces  were 
acted  in  ridicule  of  the  epidemic,  and  jests 
and  witticisms  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
in  the  literary  journals.  Such  was  the  first 
effect  produced  in  France  by  this  awful  visi- 
tation. There  was  no  more  reference  to  God, 
than  if,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  he  had  been 
banished  to  some  distant  retreat,  where  he  did 
not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  This  manner  of  ridiculing  the  epidemic 
lasted  several  days.  But  soon  the  cholera 
began  to  make  great  ravages.  Hundreds  and 
then  thousands  fell  victims.  Death,  a  fright- 
ful death,  hovered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Paris.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  jokes.  There 
was  no  food  for  laughter  in  the  sight  of  dead 


*  "  Our  Paris  correspondent  says, '  at  least  15,000,' 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  correct,  as  he 
has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
official  statements  of  the  time  were  evidently  much 
below  the  truth.— iV.  Y.  Chris.  Obs. 
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bodies  encumbering  the  hospitals,  and  in  lit-| 
ters  traversing  the  city  to  convey  the  numer- 
ous dead  to  the  cemeteries.  Yet  by  a  fick- 
leness natural  to  the  French  character,  the 
people  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
passed  at  once  from  mirth  to  fury-  The  po- 
pulace were  persuaded  that  the  epidemic  was 
nothing  else  than  poisoning  ;  they  believed 
there  was  an  extensive  conspiracy  formed  to 
diminish  the  number  of  men  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  deluded  by  these  frightful  fancies, 
they  stained  the  pavements  of  the  capital  with 
the  blood  of  the  imagined  conspirators.  The 
innocence  of  the  poor  victims  soon  became 
apparent,  but  the  discovery  could  not  restore 
life  to  their  murdered  and  mangled  bodies. 
In  these  sad  circumstances,  it  was  afflicting 
to  notice  the  mutual  criminations  and  cal- 
umnies which  the  two  contending  political 
parties,  the  Carlists  and  the  Liberals,  cast  up- 
on each  other.  Hatred  and  every  malignant 
passion  were  freely  indulged,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  tije  mind  to  God.  He  was 
not  in  all  their  thoughts. 

"  It  is  my  full  conviction  that  these  mur- 
ders would  never  have  been  committed  by 
the  people  of  Paris,  if  their  minds  had  been 
imbued  with  the  simplest  principles  of  religi- 
on. They  would  then  have  naturally  looked 
to  the  first  cause  of  the  pestilence  ;  and  would 
have  been  slow  to  lend  an  ear  to  frightful 
rumours,  and  horrid  suspicions  of  poisoning. 
But  being  accustomed  to  look  only  to  second 
causes,  they  were  easily  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  the  evil-minded,  and  impelled  to  the  com- 
mission of  outrages  which  have  disgraced  the 
French  name,  and  given  to  the  city  which 
ranks  itself  first  in  the  civilized  world,  a  re- 
putation for  displays  of  ferocity  rarely  parallel- 
ed by  those  of  the  most  savage  nations.  It 
was  irreligion  and  impiety  which  put  the 
dagger  into  the  hands  of  those  murderers. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  London,  or  Edinburgh  ;  it  was  only 
in  the  metropolis  of  Fi  ance,  and  amidst  a  po- 
pulation destitute  of  religion,  that  such  an 
exhibition  could  be  made  in  a  time  of  severe 
national  calamity  ;  and  it  affoids  a  new  and 
instructive  lesson,  for  men  who  can  reflect. 
They  may  learn  from  this  example  how  ne- 
cessary is  religious  faith  to  repress  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  right  and  duty. 

"  But  one  fact  will  illustrate  better  than  all 
our  reflections  the  religious  state  of  France. 
All  know  that  the  periodical  journals,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  the  organs  of  public  opinion, 
the  expression  of  the  national  mind.  It  may 
be  that  some  particular  journal  represents 
only  a  small  circle  of  individuals,  but  the 
journals,  taken  together,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  represent  always  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  country.  Well,  then  !  if  you 
take  all  the  journals  which  have  been  publisii- 
cd  since  the  cholera  appeared,  you  will  scarce- 
ly find  one  word  about  Providence,  or  the 
design  of  God  in  visiting  us  with  this  calamity. 
You  would  suppose  that  the  editors  feared  to 
make  the  slighiest  allusion  to  religion  in  these 
circumstances  for  fear  of  being  called  Jesuits 
or  bigots.  The  English  journals  in  general, 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  contained  some 
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leligious  remarks  ;  they  spoke  of  God,  and  ! 
his  purposes  in  regard  to  us,  of  his  designs  of 
mercy  and  love  in  the  chastisements  which  he 
sends  upon  us  ;  but  the  French  journals  have 
entertained  their  readers  only  with  medicine, 
means  of  cure  and  preventives,  and  other 
similar  topics.  Their  views  have  been  fixed 
exclusively  on  the  relations  of  the  disease  to 
the  aflfairs  of  this  world.  Poor  France  !  un- 
happy people  I  how  far  sunk  in  the  abyss  of 
infidelity,  when  such  severe  blows  of  Provi- 
dence, such  heavy  calamities  from  God,  can- 
not awaken  in  you  any  sentiment  of  piety  ! 
Must  there  be  still  greater  evils  sent  to  arouse 
you  from  tjiis  sleep  of  death  1  Must  the  Lord 
visit  you  with  still  more  terrible  calamities 
before  you  are  convinced  that  he  will  surely 
forsake  those  who  forsake  him  ? 

"  Further  not  only  have  our  political  jour- 
nals contained  no  direct  acknowledgment  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  present  scourge,  but 
any  intimation  of  the  kind  from  others  they 
have  repelled  with  anger.  Whenever  a  bi- 
shop, or  ecclesiastic  of  any  communion,  has 
timidly  ventured  to  tell  the  French  people 
that  this  epidemic  is  a  judgment  of  God,  de- 
signed to  lead  them  to  repentance,  the  jour- 
nalists have  replied  vehemently,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  introduce  the  name  of  God 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  scourge  was  not 
sent  by  him,  and  that  all  such  preaching  is 
superstition  and  hypocrisy.  The  epidemic 
sprung  from  natural  causes  they  say,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  seek  any  other  explanation- 
What  language  for  writers  who  call  them- 
selves philosophers,  and  who  ought  not  to  use 
words  without  reflection.  From  natural 
causes!  Without  doubt  the  scourge  sprang 
from  natural  causes.  Every  effect  must  have 
a  cause,  and  an  effect  happening  in  the  order 
of  nature  must  have  a  cause  which  is  also  in 
the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  natural 
cause.  But  has  not  this  cause  itself  a  higher 
cause,  a  first  cause  ?  And  can  you  conceive 
this  first  cause  to  be  other  than  God  ? 

"  I  have  entered  into  these  details,  to  give 
you  a  correct  idea  of  the  irreligion  which 
reigns  in  France.  You  cannot  form,  perhaps, 
a  true  notion  of  it  in  the  United  States.  You 
cannot  represent  to  yourselves,  in  sufficiently 
strong  colours,  that  hatred  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  Providence,  that  enmity  against  the  Gos- 
pel, which  shows  itself  wherever  it  finds 
occasion.  It  is  painful  for  me  to  sjjeak  thus 
of  my  country,  but  it  is  necessary;  for  it  is 
essential  that  the  truth  be  known,  in  order 
that  the  friends  of  Christianity  may  pray  for 
us,  and  that  they  may  inquire  whether  there  is 
no  remedy  for  this  deplorable  case.  Shame 
to  him  who  would  cry,  Peace,  peace!  when 
there  is  no  peace  !  The  citizens  of  Paris, 
and  of  sonic  of  the  large  tow  ns,  are  such  as  1 
have  described  them  to  you.  In  the  small 
towns  and  in  the  country,  1  have  already  told 
you,  in  another  letter,  it  is  otherwise.  There 
we  find  still  a  little  religious  faith,  and  some 
respect  for  Christianity.  These  sentiments 
are  mixed,  it  is  true,  with  much  papal  super- 
stition;  but,  after  all,  this  mixture  is  better 
than  avowed  infidelity. 

"Before  closing  this  letter,  1  ought  to  add 
some  facts  which  may  refresh  our  minds,  after 


being  saddened  by  the  preceding  details.  We 
will  first  do  justice  to  a  part  of  the  catholic 
clergy.  Many  priests,  and  some  bishops,  have 
conducted  themselves,  at  this  time,  like  the 
worthy  servants  of  Christ.  They  have  shown 
an  unwearied  charity  and  zeal.  They  have 
been  seen  in  the  hospitals,  by  the  death-beds 
of  the  unhappy,  imparting  to  them  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  ;  they  have  hazarded  the 
attacks  of  the  epidemic  with  a  courage  which 
we  cannot  too  much  admire.  We  mention 
especially  the  venerable  curate  of  St.  Ger- 
main V Auxerrois,  a  parish  in  Paris.  This 
ecclesiastic  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
Capital  after  the  occurrences  of  February, 
1831 ;  his  church  had  been  demolished,  his 
house  pillaged,  and  all  he  possessed  destroyed; 
even  his  life  had  been  endangered,  and  he 
retired  into  the  country  near  Paris.  But  a? 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  cholera  raged 
among  the  members  of  his  former  flock,  this 
venerable  old  man  (for  he  is  more  than  70 
years  of  age)  hastened  to  return  to  his  post, 
and  to  visit  those  who  were  victims  of  the 
epidemic.  Noble  example  of  Christian  zeal 
and  charity!  Would  that  all  the  Romish 
ecclesiastics  had  always  acted  in  this  manner  ! 

"Many  exam;:.les  of  generous  devotedness 
have  been  witnessed,  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic.  Many  pious  women,  some  of  them 
of  high  rank,  have  offered  themselves  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  and  to  perform  near  them 
the  most  painful  duties.  Horiour  to  such  wo- 
men who  have  learned  that  charity  does  not 
consist  in  saying  'Be  ye  warmed,'  but  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visit- 
ing the  sick,  and  suffering  for  the  good  of 
others.  We  should  not  forget  to  state  that 
numerous  subscriptions  for  the  poor  were 
rapidly  filled  in  the  capital,  and  that  the 
benevolence  of  the  inhabitants  has  contri- 
buted more  than  800,000  francs  besides 
articles  of  all  kinds,  such  as  beds,  mattresses, 
coverlids,  and  other  clothing. 

"  The  evangelical  Christians  of  Paris  have 
not  remained  inactive  in  these  trying  times. 
They  have  had  meetings  for  prayer  several 
times  a  week;  they  have  besieged  the  throne 
of  mercy  with  their  humble  supplications  ; 
they  have  exhibited  with  force,  and  persever- 
ingly,  the  great  and  solemn  doctrines  of 
salvation  by  Christ  crucified.  These  efforts, 
these  labours,  have  not  remained  without  a 
blessing,  and  some  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  church  of  such  as  we  hope  will  be  saved. 

"  The  protestants  of  some  departments 
have  followed  this  example.  In  the  church 
of  Bolbcc,  to  the  head  of  which  God  has 
deigned  to  call  me,  we  have  had  several  reli- 
gious services  on  occasion  of  the  cholera 
morbus,  and  the  numerous  assemblies  of 
Christians  have  testified  by  their  presence 
that  they  felt  the  responsibilities  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  May  it  please  the  Lord  that  many 
souls  in  different  parts  of  this  country  may  be 
awakened  and  brought  to  salvation  by  this 
visitation  from  on  high.  This  would  be  a 
compensation,  and  the  best,  the  most  pre- 
cious, the  most  desirable  of  all,  for  the  evils 
and  calamities  which  have  afflicted  France. 
I  am,  &c. 

G.  DE  F. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
PROGRESS  OF  UNBELIEF. 

"Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving-  and  being  deceived." 

It  is  an  observation  which  is  none  the  less 
true  for  being  frequently  repeated,  that  there 
is  no  stopping  place  in  the  path  of  moral  and 
religious  rectitude.    We  are  continually  ei- 
ther advancing  to  greater  degrees  of  Christian 
perfection,  or  retrograding  in  the  downward 
path  which  carries  us  further  and  further  from 
sound  principles  and  correct  practice.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  halting  awhile  and  taking 
our  stand,  until  we  can  make  up  our  minds  as 
to  the  course  we  will  pursue  for  the  future — 
we  are  either  growing  better  or  worse  every 
day  we  live.     Wrong  principles  are  sure  to 
lead  to  bad  practices,  and  so  on  the  other 
hand,  men  whose  moral  conduct  is  not  good, 
are  very  apt  to  run  into  the  principles  of  infi- 
delity.   Whether  it  is  that  the  pangs  of  con 
science  are  lulled  by  the  freezing  influence 
of  unbelief ;  or  whether  the  strictness  of  the 
terms  of  the  gospel  and  the  circumspection  of 
conduct  it  demands, are  uncongenial  with  their 
liotions  of  liberty  and  tolerance  ;  or  whether 
their  fears  of  the  punishments  denounced 
against  their  known  and  often  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  Christian  law,  induce  them  to 
hope  that  that  law  may  not  be  divine — for 
these  or  other  reasons,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  looseness  of  religious  principles 
and  laxity  of  moral  obligation  go  hand  in  hand 
— and  mutually  nourish  and  strengthen  each 
other. 

Whoever  has  attentively  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  recent  defection  from  theieligious 
Society  of  Friends,  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  progress  which  many  who  joined  in  it 
have  made  in  unbelief.  They  began  with 
half  expressed  doubts  on  some  minor  points — 
they  did  not  positively  detiy  their  truth,  but 
only  thought  them  questionable.  Familiarity 
with  this  doubting  disposition  soon  made  them 
bolder,  and  in  a  little  while  they  cnme  to 
open  disbelief.  One  doctrine  after  another 
was  questioned  or  disputed,  until  at  length 
the  very  pillars  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
attacked,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  rejected.  The  great  principle  of 
infidelity,  that  "  a  man  is  not  to  believe  what 
he  cannot  comprehend,"  was  soon  brought 
into  play,  and  the  erring  fallen  reason  of  man 
erected  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the 
sacred  revelations  of  the  will  of  God.  Fur- 
nished with  such  a  weapon  against  the  truths 
of  holy  Scripture,  it  was  not  dilScult  for  the 
proud  heart  of  man  to  find  many  reasons  for 
disbelieving  the  words  of  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles, and  even  Jesus  Christ  himself— and 
many  vviio  set  out  with  no  expectation  of  such 
a  result  found  themselves  speedily  landed  in 
the  dark  and  bewildering  mazes  of  scepticism. 
How  far  removed  is  this  state  of  doubt  and 
cavilling  fiom  that  meek  and  submissive  frame 
of  mind,  which  listens  with  silent  attention  to 
every  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  receives 
It  as  an  unmerited  mercy  from  the  hand  of  a 
gracious  benefactor,  and  bows  in  reverent 
obedience  to  its  dictate.  Even  where  reason 
cannot  comprehend  the  propriety  or  necessity 


of  the  thing  revealed,  where  it  is  above  or 
beyond  the  finite  comprehension  of  poor,  frail, 
fallen  man,  the  devout  soul,  far  from  cavilling 
or  questioning  its  fitness,  yields  a  cheerful 
compliance  to  the  mandate  of  its  Creator,  and 
in  the  becoming  language  of  a  supplicant  for 
the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  in  ancient 
days,  exclaims,  "  Lord,  I  believe— help  thou 
mine  unbelief." 

In  looking  over  the  numbers  of  the  Hicks- 
ite  paper  called  "  The  Advocate  of  Truth,"  1 
have  met  with  some  passages  copied  from  a 
work  called  "  The  Philanthropist,"  which  ap- 
pear to  me  of  a  character  little  less  reckless 
and  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith  than  many  of 
the  impious  objections  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  inducement 
the  editor  of  the  Advocate  can  find  for  the 
insertion  of  such  matter,  unless  it  be  from  a 
desire  to  hasten  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  total  rejection  of  the  Christian  faith,  'i'hat 
his  paper  has  done  much  toward  the  accom 
plishment  of  this  unhallowed  purpose  is  al- 
ready sorrowfully  apparent,  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  most  perverted  taste  which  can  take 
satisfaction  in  thus  poisoning  the  cup  of  hu- 
man life,  and  robbing  mankind  of  the  dearest 
consolations  and  holiest  pleasures  of  which 
the  soul  is  capable.* 

In  the  passages  to  which  I  allude  the  reve- 
lation of  holy  Scripture  is  rejected,  and  those 
sacred  records  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
writings  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Per- 
sians. Thus  the  writer  says,  "  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  believe  that  God's  will  was  never  known 
except  to  that  petty  tribe  of  semibarbarians 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Palestine— and 
that  even  they  knew  it  not  until,  as  it  were, 
a  few  days  ago."  "  If  f  cannot  know  my  duty 
and  loarn  my  Father's  love  without  a  revela- 
tion, I  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of  it  un- 
less I  have  the  revelation  made  to  my  own 
soul.  A  revelation  to  my  neighbiour  is  none 
to  me.  God  may  speak  to  him,  but  it  is  man 
that  speaks,  when  that  revelation  is  reported 
to  me."  Speaking  of  the  revelation  in  which 
the  writer  believes,  he  says,  "holy  men  of 
old  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  it,  and  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  are  a  record  of  the 
views  which  wise  and  good  men  of  that  na- 
tion had  of  it.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  Persians,  &c. 
contain  records  of  ihis  revelation  as  viewed  by 
the  ancient  and  admired  sages  of  those  coun- 
tries." 

In  these  sentences  the  whole  of  the  revela- 
tions contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
at  once  repudiated,  unless  made  to  every  man 
specially  ;  and  are  declared  to  be  no  revela- 
tion at  all  except  to  those  persons  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  communicated.  'i"he 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  is  set  at  nought,  man  demands 
of  the  Almighty  that  in  order  to  be  believed, 
he  shall  speak  to  him  himself — and  declares 
that  what  he  speaks  through  another  will  not 
be  credited.    As  our  Lord  said  in  the  para- 


*  In  speaking  of  the  paper  from  which  the  extracts 
are  taken,  Evan  Lewis  styles  it  a  "paper  of  great 
■merit,"  and  informs  us  that  he  has  "  seldom  road  the 
writings  of  any  man  on  those  topics  whose  views  were 
so  fully  congenial  with  his  own." 


ble,  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  let 
them  hear  them;  and  if  they  will  not  hear 
them,  neither  will  they  believe  though  onerose 
from  the  dead  so  we  may  safely  lay  to  such 
a  man,  if  the  records  o(  holy  Scripture,  sanc- 
tioned as  they  are  by  the  most  conclusive  tes- 
timony, do  not  command  belief,  neit.ier  would 
he  believe  though  the  Almighty  himself 
should  speak,  as  it  were,  face  to  face. 

It  will  be  perceived  also,  that  this  writer 
places  the  revelation  of  the  Bible  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  books  of  the  Chinese  or  Per- 
sians, and  admits  no  more  inspiration  for  the 
one  than  the  other.  He  tells  us  that  the  way 
to  prove  Christianity  is  by  what  he  calls  "  this 
inward  revelation"— but  that  he  means  some- 
thmg  very  different  from  what  we  have  always 
understood  by  divine  revelation  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  inward  revelation  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  in  which  Friends  believe,  never 
contradicts,  lessens  or  undervalues  the  holy 
Scriptures,  but  always  is  in  unison  and  ac- 
cordance with  their  divine  testimony.  It 
exalts  them  above  all  other  books — teaches 
us  to  love,  believe,  and  obey  them— to  be 
grateful  to  God  for  the  favour  of  having  them, 
and  to  read  them  diligently  and  seriously, 
"they  beingableto  make  uswiseuntosalvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  On 
the  contrary  this  writer  endeavours  to  destroy 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible— to  bring  it 
down  to  a  level  with  the  dark  and  bewildering 
works  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  discourage 
the  reading  of  it.  "  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  the 
jiroofs  of  our  holy  religion  are  within  our  own 
bosoms,  and  I  can  but  regret  that  we  have  so 
long  been  poring  over  the  letter,  losing  our  faith 
and  starving  for  the  want  of  spiritual  bread." 

That  ihe  influences  and  practical  effects  of 
the  Christian  religion  must  be  felt  "  within 
our  own  bosoms,"  if  felt  at  all,  producing  a 
blessed  change  there,  which  will  show  itself 
in  our  life  and  conversation — that  the  holy 
Spirit  of  our  dear  Redeemer  must  reign  in  our 
hearts,  govern  our  conduct,  subdue  our  tem- 
pers and  affections  to  its  righteous  sway,  and 
bring  the  whole  man  into  conformity  with  its 
own  heavenly  nature,  I  readily  admit — but 
the  more  fully  it  produces  these  happv  eflfects, 
the  more  will  it  increase  our  love  and  regard 
for  the  sacred  records  and  our  desire  to  peruse 
them,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  comfort,  in- 
struction  and  Christian  advantages  that  we 
shall  derive  from  them.  "  The  better  Chris- 
tian that  any  man  is,"  says  Benjamin  Holme, 
one  of  our  ancient  Friends,  "  the  more  true 
and  real  value  he  has  for  the  holy  Scriptures." 

C. 


Died,  in  Randolph  county,  N.  C.  on  the  5<h  instant, 
after  a  confinement  of  two  weeks,  Allen  Hill,  son  of 
Samuel  Hill,  in  the  21st  of  his  age.  He  bore  his  last 
illness  with  great  patience.  His  meek,  steady,  unas- 
suming deportment  had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him.  On  the  doctor's  entering  the  room,  he  obser- 
ved to  him  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die,  and  signified 
that  his  hopes  were  placed  in  Jesus,  of  whom  he  fre- 
quently  made  mention  as  his  good  Lord.  He  appear- 
ed to  abound  in  love,  particularly  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family ,^  and  calmly  took  leave  of  those 
about  him,  individually  exhorting  them  to  do  well.  He 
spoke  in  affectionate  terms  of  a  Friend  whom  he  had 
accompanied  on  a  religious  visit  to  some  of  the  north 
eastern  states — adding,  that  he  loved  every  body;  and 
again  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  being  prepared 
to  die. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


Sound  Scriptural  Views  of  Early  Friends, 
with  respect  to  christian  doctrine, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  hy  Stephen 
Crisp,  at  Grace-Church  street,  London, 
April  18,  1687. 

People  do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  the  living  God,  by  entering 
into  any  form  of  religion  ;  for  instance,  prayer, 
hearing  of  any  ordinance  or  church  fellowship, 
these  give  not  men  the  knowledge  of  God, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  come  to  that,  but  one 
only.  Men  have  found  a  great  many,  it  is 
past  your  skill  and  mine  to  reckon  up  the 
many  ways  that  men  have  found  out,  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  how  they  might  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  peace  and  re- 
conciliation with  him ;  but  they  have  only 
played  the  fool,  and  spent  their  time  in  vain, 
especially  they  that  own  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  record  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  they  play  the  fool 
abominably  ;  for  the  Scripture  that  they  give 
so  much  reputation  to  in  their  profession, 
doth  testify  the  way  is  but  one,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  for  people  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  than  by  coming  into  Christ ;  to  be  found 
in  him,  to  be  regenerated  and  born  into  his 
nature,  and  have  his  qualities  put  upon  them, 
that  as  he  was  pure,  they  may  be  pure  ;  that 
he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified 
by  him,  may  become  both  one,  and  so  be  recon- 
eiled  to  the  Father  through  him.  This  you 
know  is  the  common  profession  of  Christen- 
dom, or  at  least  of  our  nation.  And  in  other 
nations,  the  common  profession  is,  there  is 
no  mediator  but  one,  no  reconciler  but  one. 
Indeed  some  others  hold  there  may  be  other 
mediators,  and  that  there  are  others  that  may 
contribute  to  them  by  their  mediation,  and 
by  their  prayers  and  merits,  but  the  generality 
of  the  nations  are  otherwise. 

Now  for  people  to  fall  out  and  say,  my  way 
is  best,  and  thy  way  is  not  best,  and  to  fall 
into  contests  about  many  ways,  when  the 
Scripture  concludes  there  is  but  one  way,  is 
not  well ;  we  had  better  all  agree  about  this 
doctrine,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  since  we  are  fallen  out 
with  him  ;  and  since  sin  hath  made  a  separa- 
tion, there  is  no  way  of  being  reconciled 
again  to  God,  but  by  and  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  nor  by  him  neither,  unless  we 
receive  of  his  spirit  to  quicken  us;  nothing 
can  quicken  us,  enliven  us,  or  recommend  us 
to  God,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  operating  and 
working  in  our  hearts,  that  he  may  prepare 
us  for  the  Father's  kingdom. 

If  people  would  agree  upon  this,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  labour,  and  toil,  and 
jangling  about  the  right  way,  for  the  conse- 
quence and  conclusion  would  be  this:  That 
the  man  who  doth  not  know  himself  the  sanc- 
tifying power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  he 
is  out  of  the  way  to  reconciliation  with  God, 
let  his  form  and  profession  be  what  it  will :  Jf, 
therefore,  he  be  reconciled  to  God,  it  must 
be  by  and  through  the  mediator,  and  he  will 
never  recommend  him  to  the  Father  till  he 
hath  made  him  a  temple  to  let  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  work  in  his  heart,  to  fit  him  for  the 
kingdom  of  God :  And  men  have  no  other 


way  to  come  to  it;  for  though  they  be  zealous 
in  every  prayer  and  form,  it  signifies  nothing 
to  any  great  purpose,  their  hope  will  be  frus- 
trated ;  there  is  no  other  way,  saith  Christ, 
of  coming  to  the  Father,  but  by  me;  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  If  I  am  out 
of  the  truth,  I  am  out  of  the  way;  and  if  I  am 
out  of  the  way,  then  I  cannot  come  to  the  end 
of  the  way.  This  is  plain  reasoning  among 
men:  if  T  tell  a  lie,  that  is  out  of  the  truth: 
if  I  have  vain  communication,  or  deceive  or 
wrong  my  neighbour,  that  is  out  of  the  truth; 
if  I  am  in  that  which  is  manifested  in  my 
conscience  to  be  contrary  to  the  truth,  I  am 
out  of  the  way;  though  I  be  strict  in  that  way 
as  to  profession,  yet  I  am  out  of  the  way  to 
God,  I  am  out  of  the  truth;  there  is  no  way 
to  God  but  by  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  whoever  is  out  of  him,  is 
out  of  the  way;  which  made  the  apostle  say, 
that  his  labour,  endeavour  and  desire  was, 
that  he  might  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having 
his  own  righteousness,  but  having  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Many  men  think  to  recommend  themselves 
to  God  by  their  righteous,  just  and  honest 
dealings,  and  doing  wrong  to  nobody.  This 
is  good  in  itself,  but  doth  not  recommend  us 
to  God,  unless  it  be  done  by  the  righteous  and 
holy  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  unless  it  be  of  his 
working;  he  must  have  the  working  of  righte- 
ousness and  truth  in  us;  he  must  plant  it,  and 
it  must  grow  by  his  working,  if  it  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Father  ;  for  without  me,  saith 
Christ,  you  can  do  nothing.  A  man  out  of 
Christ,  a  stranger  to  his  spirit,  may  do  some- 
thing, but  nothing  available  to  the  well-being 
of  his  soul,  'till  he  have  reconciliation  by 
Christ  Jesus.  If  he  be  reconciled  to  God, 
this  mediator  must  be  tlie  reconciler,  and  he 
must  fit  and  prepare  him  for  reconciliation 
with  the  Father. 

Thus  a  man  comes  to  be  justified  and  ac- 
cepted, not  because  he  is  a  godly  man,  but  is 
made  so  by  the  spirit  of  God  :  You  are  not 
under  the  law,  saith  the  apostle,  but  under 
grace  :  You  are  under  the  teachings  of  it, 
under  the  directions  of  it.  Grace  can  reprove 
people ;  for  that  grace  and  that  truth  that 
comes  by  Christ,  and  manifests  itself  as  a 
light  in  the  hearts  of  transgressors,  reproves 
their  sin,  and  calls  them  out  of  it ;  it  reproves 
them  for  it,  and  exhorts  them  to  leave  it, 
both  at  one  time ;  so  that  we  must  acknow- 
ledge all  our  righteousness,  holiness  and 
obedience  to  be  of  God,  and  all  that  we  do  in 
order  thereunto,  as  it  is  done  by  the  teaching, 
by  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  grace 
of  God  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus;  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  him  who  is  our  mediator,  he  worketh 
it  in  us,  and  for  us,  of  his  good  pleasure. 

If  we  be  justified,  we  are  not  juslified  for  a 
righleous,  holy  life,  and  for  our  obedience ; 
but  we  are  justified  through  Christ,  who 
worketh  a  godly  life  in  them  that  believe,  so 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  any  other  way  or 
means;  and  all  other  ways  a  man  takes  of 
being  reconciled  to  God,  are  vain  and  fruit- 
less, and  have  been  spoken  against  by  all  that 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Therefore  is  help  laid  upon  one  that  is 


mighty  ;  without  the  grace  of  God  that  comes 
by  Christ  Jesus,  a  mati  can  never  do  right, 
though  convinced :  Though  the  Lord  hath 
showed  him  what  is  good,  he  shows  us  that  we 
are  unable  of  ourselves  ;  he  hath  taken  care 
to  send  his  Son  :  God  hath  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  that 
he  might  help  those  that  have  need  of  help, 
that  every  one  that  is  in  distress  might  have 
an  eye  to  Christ,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
their  faith  ;  when  men  have  a  reference  to 
their  faith  in  Christ,  this  makes  their  duty  ac- 
ceptable ;  I  cannot  do  it  except  the  Lord 
strengthen  me  ;  therefore  I  will  have  respect 
to  the  mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  sent 
for  a  light  into  the  world.  God  sends  forth 
his  grace  for  every  one  to  lay  hold  on,  who 
generally  believe,  that  though  they  are  unable 
to  do  what  God  requires,  yet  he  will  enable 
them  to  do  it ;  for  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  though  they  were  the  devil's  children 
before  ;  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  He  abides  always  the  same  in  his 
grace  to  men  ;  he  is  in  his  operation  to  them 
the  same  ;  he  offers  grace  to  them  that  are  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  it ;  they  may  know 
that  his  power  will  give  them  ability,  and  that 
whatsoever  they  do  of  themselves  will  prove 
fruitless,  because  it  is  not  done  in  Christ's 
name  and  power,  and  so  not  acceptable  to  God. 

The  greatest  thing  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
cerned about,  if  we  will  be  religion?,  and 
concern  ourselves  about  divine  matters,  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  world  to  come, 
is,  to  see  what  frame  of  mind  we  are  in  at 
present,  whether  the  high  places  are  taken 
away,  whether  we  are  not  exalted  in  our  own 
conceits  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  reckon 
not  to  be  beholden  to  him  for  liis  grace.  If 
we  be  highly  conceited,  and  think  we  can 
stand  upon  our  own  le<rs,  the  high  ])laccs  are 
not  taken  away.  Men  are  not,  in  this  state, 
prepared  to  seek  the  God  of  tiieir  fntiiers  ; 
therefore,  let  every  one  turn  to  God,  and  see 
how  it  is  with  you;  see  whether  there  be  a  mind 
brought  low  enough  to  be  suhject  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  gracious  teachings  of  his  spirit. 

A  man  may  say,  I  can  make  a  sermon,  I 
can  make  a  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  I  can 
make  a  book,  and  send  it  abroad  ;  I  can  do  all 
this  by  my  own  parts  and  abilities;  so  thou 
mayest,  and  mayest  make  it  all  full  of  good 
words,  but  thou  canst  never  m.ikc  it  acceptable 
to  God  ;  for  without  me,  saith  Christ,  you  can 
do  nothing.  Thou  must  have  the  assistance  of 
the  spirit  of  Chris),  else  thou  canst  not  make 
a  good  prayer,  nor  n  good  hook,  nor  any  thing 
good  ;  God  esteems  the  very  plowing  of  the 
wicked  to  be  an  abomination  to  him.  Where 
the  mind  is  not  exercised  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
if  he  should  pray  from  morning  to  ni<rht.  and 
spend  all  his  days  in  penance,  it  will  do  him 
no  good.  If  I,  saith  David,  regard  ini()uily, 
you  may  think  I  am  a  mnn  in  favour  with  God, 
a  man  after  God's  own  heart  ;  yet  if  I  icgard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my 
prayer.  What  siL'nifies  prayers  and  sermons, 
made  of  good  words,  if  they  come  not  from  a 
heart  separate  from  iniquity  ?  If  it  be  not  so, 
it  will  do  no  good  at  all,  in  point  of  acceptance 
with  God. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  is  this  that  is  remarkable  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence — the  fewness,  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  on. 
The  more  we  learn  of  his  works  the  more  ap- 
parent does  this  become ;  and  the  very  object 
of  physical  science  is  in  fact  to  reduce  to  com- 
prehensive laws  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
phenomena.    The  same  simplicity  of  means 
and  uniformity  of  action  exist  in  the  moral 
world.    The  history  of  mankind  presents  a 
succession  of  events  composed  of  a  few  com- 
mon elements,  which  are  endless  in  variety  of 
mixture,  yet  posse.ss  the  same  general  features, 
in  like  manner  as  the  equilibrium  of  the  great 
deep  remains  undisturbed  by  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  shape  and   height  of  its  tumultuous 
waves.    Yet  through  this  general  uniformity 
may  be  perceived  an  occasional  swelling  of  the 
tide,  as  if  an  unseen  agency  were  augmenting 
that  which  is  ordinary.  It  is  unquestionable,  for 
example,  that  certain  passions  have  at  times 
become  epidemic,  certain  opinions  univer- 
sal, with  little  apparent  cause,  and  produced  ef- 
fects altogether  beyond  their  customairy  power. 
Certain  combinations  also  of  events  have  oc- 
curred, which,  either  by  neutralizing  one  of 
two  counteracting  forces,  or  effecting  an  un- 
usual concert  of  action  in  others,  have  disturb- 
ed the  equilibrium  of  the  moral  world,  and 
given  rise  to  extraordinary  impulses  in  the 
career,  to  permanent  changes  in  the  condition 
of  man.    The  investigation  of  these  pheno- 
mena, is  one  of  the  noblest  tasks  to  which  philo- 
sophy can  devote  herself.  When  rightly  explor- 
ed, they  open  to  us  the  sublimest  views  of 
Providence,  and  by  showing  the  final  causes  of 
those  calamitous  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  which  seemed,  while  they  were  in  truth 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era,  to  swallow  up  all 
that  had  hitherto  existed  of  good  and  fair — 
teach  us  to  reconcile  the  ways  of  God  (o  man. 

There  is  another  truth  to  be  learned  from 
this  investigation.  As  that  order  in  which  the 
regular  phenomena  of  nature  occur,  that 
strength  and  combination  of  motive  by  which 
society  is  sustained,  are  in  what  may  be  called 
the  ordinary  providence  of  God  ;  when  we 


perceive  the  swelling  of  an  unusual  tide,  an 
unwonted  efficiency  in  the  means,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  attribute  it  to  his  particular  pro- 
vidence. 

The  lines  of  the  evangelical  poet  will  illus- 
trate my  meaning — 

Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 
world  ? 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ? 

No  doubt  in  the  pouring  forth  of  that  storm 
which  was  to  sweep  away  all  tlie  works  of  man, 
the  clouds  gathered,  the  winds  rose,  the  rain 
fell,  and  the  waters  swelled,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  what  are  called  natural  laws  ;  and 
it  may  have  required  a  divine  illumination  to 
enable  the  righteous  Noah  himself  to  compre- 
hend its  supernatural  character. 

To  take  another  example  :  the  universal 
peace  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be  traced 
to  causes  perfectly  natural  ;  yet  every  Chris- 
tian must  perceive  the  particular  providence  of 
the  Almighty  in  thus  preparing  for  tlie  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  for  the  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  gospel  was  spread. 

There  are  many  eras  in  history  which  may 
be  signalized  by  these  marks.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  papal  and  the  Mahommedan 
dominion,  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  the 
crusades,  the  juncture  at  which  printing  was 
invented,  the  reformation  preached,  and  Ame- 
rica discovered;  and  to  turn  to  the  events  of 
our  own  times,  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  dispersion  of  the  British  race  and 
language  throughout  the  globe. 

These  events  may  be  said_to  have  been  long 
in  preparation  and  their  causes  always  in  ac- 
tion— as  heat  is  always  an  element  of  nature, 
though  latent  and  unperceived  until  manifested 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  mass,  or  kindled 
into  fury  by  a  slight  spark  upon  matter  al- 
ready combustible. 

In  our  own  chequered  and  eventful  times, 
the  course  of  Providence  is  evidently  bringing 
about  some  signal  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind.  The  means  by  which  this  nppears 
to  be  preparing,  is  the  convulsive  struggle  of 
those  classes  of  society  which  commerce  and 
industry  have  created,  for  a  new  distribution  of 
political  power.  It  is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  impossible  to  prevent  this;  for  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  social  order  has  shifted, 
and  we  are  drawn  along  by  its  irresistible  force. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this  could  be  pea- 
ceably accomplished,  for  the  change  is  not  in 
its  own  nature  violent  or  convulsive.  Yet  such 
is  the  charact  er  of  the  tunes,  that  all  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  man  have  cojne  up  as  to 
the  combat.    It  has  grown  into  the  mortal 


strife  of  irreconcileable  principles,  in  which  the 
altar  and  tlie  throne  have  become  besieged 
fortresses — to  the  one  party  the  symbol  of  all 
that  is  hateful,  tyrannical,  and  superstitious,  and 
to  the  otiier  the  palladium  of  social  order.  The 
most  opposite  principles  are  leagued  together 
in  this  fearful  war  ;  a  generous  hatred  of 
tyranny — an  ardent  love  for  liberty — a  fanati- 
cal atheism — a  licentious  libertinism,  are  join- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  against  the  spirit  of 
despotism-: — the  papal  superstition  and  the 
priest-hood — the  love  of  order — and  the  dread 
of  innovation .  It  is  the  war  of  subjects  against 
kings  and  priests — and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  long  and  melanclioly  vista  of  anarchy  and 
carnage  which  the  future  presents  to  the  eye 
of  reason,  will  end  in  brighter  prospects  and 
a  happier  order  of  things. 

Tiiat  which  appears  to  me  worthy  of  remark 
in  all  this,  is,  that  the  extraordinary  excitement 
of  this  great  struggle,  wherever  it  is  felt,  has 
infused  into  the  human  mind  an  unwonted 
energy — has  excited  its  sensibilities,  and  im- 
peHed  it  into  action  in  all  directions,  in  a  man- 
ner which  marks  the  age  as  one  in  which 
great  events  are  preparing. 

The  most  peculiar  of  these  marks  is  the 
energy  with  which  Christian  philanthropy  is 
every  where  exerting  itself.  It  seems,  at 
times,  to  be  impelled  by  a  sort  of  Quixotic 
imagination — to  rush  forward  on  plans  too 
wild,  and  vast,  and  visionary,  ever  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  exuberance  of  vigour  is  an  inseparable 
attendant,  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  on 
that  degree  of  energy  which  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  great  ends. 

After  making  every  deduction  for  wasted 
energies,  there  will  still  remain  a  sum  of 
effective  power,  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  man,  beyond  any  thing  that  modern  times 
have  witnessed.  And  who  can  doubt  that 
this  is  blessed  by  the  All  Bountiful  1  who 
can  doubt  that  the  men  who  forsake  home  and 
kindred,  and  bind  themselves  to  hardships 
and  privations  in  a  heathen  land,  are  the  de- 
voted servants  of  the  Redeemer  ?  and  who 
can  deny  that  their  labours  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  marvellously  rewarded  ?  Nor 
is  it  only  the  labours  of  missionary  zeal  that 
are  thus  fruitful. 

A  society,  the  career  of  which  is  one  of 
the  sublimest  history  pieces  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  is  translating  into  every  tongue, 
and  conveying  unto  every  people,  the  book  of 
revelation — that  book  which  has  never  been 
translated  into  any  language  that  it  did  not  fix 
and  refine — which  has  never  been  received  by 
any  people  whom  it  did  not  subdue,  enlighten 
and  ennoble.  Into  these  efforts  of  Christian 
zeal  there  seems  to  be  infused  an  energy 
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above  the  intention  and  strength  of  the  agents 
themselves.  Men  are  working  out  the  pur- 
poses of  t^ie  Almighty. 

As  if  still  further  to  render  the  present  an 
epoch,  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  destroying  angel  has  been  loosed.  A 
pestilence  of  unknown  origin,  of  unheard  of 
malignity,  has  swept  over  the  old  world,  and 
is  fast  making  the  circuit  of  the  new.  From 
the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone — from  sea  fo  sea, 
the  messenger  of  almighty  power  pursues  his 
way,  confounding  the  learned,  and  sweeping 
with  a  besom  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth.  It  were  idle  to  speculate  upon 
the  probabilities  of  so  awful  a  visitation ; 
for  it  is  apparent  that  we  live  in  a  time 
in  which  an  energy,  above  their  ordinary 
measure,  is  given  to  those  natural  causes  by 
which  Providence  is  effecting  his  purposes. 
The  lesson  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  it 
cannot  be  more  suitably  expressed  than  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  where  the  calling 
of  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  be  a  midnight  cry. 
It  should  impress  us  with  earnestness  and  so- 
lemnity— it  should  teach  all,  that  which  the 
Christian  alone  feels,  and  which  he,  alas !  but 
too  often  feels  faintly  and  unfrequently — the 
ever  present  power  of  the  Almighty — the  ever 
present  precariousness  of  life — the  ever  press- 
ing necessity  of  being  girded  for  the  final 
call. 

If,  as  seems  not  improbable,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  is  such  that  an  unusual 
degree  of  virtue  from  on  high  is  imparted  to 
the  efforts  of  the  true  disciples  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  his  cause,  how  inexpressibly 
awful  is  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
generation  !  As  individuals,  we  ought  to  be 
more  than  ever  upon  the  watch,  that  we  bring 
no  shame  upon  our  holy  profession — we 
ought  to  pray  more  earnestly  than  ever  that 
our  hearts  be  cleansed  from  secret  sins  !  As 
members  of  the  church,  we  ought  to  cherish 
a  zeal  for  her  cause,  and  a  devotion  to  her 
service — that  thus  haply  she  may  come  up  to 
her  place  in  the  allotments  of  Providence. 

What!  if  the  chastisements  of  His  hand 
should  remain  unsanctified  to  us  as  a  body, 
unless  a  more  fervent  zeal,  a  livelier  faith,  a 
humbler  life — succeed  to  the  indifference, 
the  lukevvarmness,  the  worldly  mindedness 
that  overpower  so  many  !  What!  if  these  be 
so  prevalent  still  to  keep  us  in  bondage! 
What!  if  the  fruits  of  a  more  general  convic- 
tion and  convincement  should  be  to  restore 
to  us  again,  at  this  eventful  period,  the  far- 
shining  examjjle  and  tlic  apostolic  functions 
of  our  ancient  friends  ! 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  reflec- 
tions in  which  I  have  indulged  arc  of  a 
visionary  and  unfruitful  chaoicter.  But,  if  it 
be  so — that  these  arc  litnes  which  i)ave  been 
darkly  siiadowod  forth  in  the  tnystcrious  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse — how  iui^tunt  is  the  neces- 
sity for  an  entire  devotion  to  llie  cause 
of  the  Redeemer!  VVo  should  stand  girded 
for  the  service — rtady  for  the  call — our  feet 
shod,  and  our  hmps  burning.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries — the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  church — lived  in  the  constant 
apprehension  that  the  latter  days  were  at 


hand.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
impression  imparted  a  loftiness  and  sublimity 
to  their  piety,  that  it  made  them  more  con- 
stantly watchful  of  their  steps ;  in  short,  that 
it  heightened  all  those  motives  to  a  godly 
life,  which  should  operate  at  all  times  and 
every  where,  but  which,  such  is  the  infirmity 
of  our  nature,  are  too  often  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting in  their  actions. 

From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley- 

We  will  not  admit  the  supposition  that  our 
readers  can  yet  be  tired  with  these  selections 
from  the  volumes  of  Flint.  The  same  racy, 
vivacious,  original  cast  of  observation,  giving 
life  and  zest  to  whatever  he  touches,  conti- 
nues. In  the  brief  compass  of  his  account  of 
the  cane  brake,  may  be  found  something  of 
the  stir  and  thrill  of  martial  fray,  without  its 
crime, — something  of  poetry — of  the  pictur- 
esque, and  something  for  the  experimental 
agriculturist.  The  intimation  at  the  close  of 
this,  and  that  also  respecting  the  singular 
production  "  wild  rice,"  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. In  the  extensive  alluvion  tracts, 
along  the  Jersey  seaboard,  might  there  not  be 
found  appropriate  soil  for  experiments  in  both? 

"  Vines  and  Creepers. — The  common  grape 
vine  is  diffused  through  all  the  climates. 
Nothing  is  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller 
in  this  country,  as  soon  as  he  enters  on  the 
richer  lands,  as  to  see  vines,  often  of  a  prodi- 
gious size,  that  are  perpendicularly  attached 
at  the  top  branches,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  at  a  great  lateral  distance 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  standing 
puzzle  to  a  young  man,  first  brought  into 
these  woods,  to  task  his  ingenuity  by  putting 
him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a 
vine,  perhaps  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  human 
body,  has  been  able  to  rear  itself  to  such  a 
height.  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt, 
that  the  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  the 
tree  ;  that  the  tree,  as  it  grew,  reared  the  vine  ; 
and  that  the  vine  receded  from  the  trunk,  with 
the  projection  of  the  lateral  branches,  until, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  this  singular  appearance 
is  presented.  In  many  places,  half  the  trees 
in  the  bottom  are  covered  with  these  vines. 
In  the  deep  forests,  on  the  hills,  in  the  bar- 
rens, in  the  hazle  prairies,  and  in  the  pine 
woods,  every  form  and  size  of  the  grape  vine 
presents  itself. 

"  Bignonia  radicans  is  a  creeper,  beautiful 
for  its  foliage  and  flowers.  If  has  a  vine  of 
a  grayish  wliite  colour,  and  long  and  deli- 
cate spiked-shaped  leaves  in  alternate  sets. 
It  climbs  the  largest  trees  in  preference, 
mounts  to  tlieir  summits,  and  displays  a  pro- 
fusion of  large,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  of 
flame  colour.  IManted  near  a  house,  in  two 
or  three  seasons  a  single  vine  will  cover  a 
roof,  throwing  its  fibrous  and  parasitic  roots 
so  strongly  under  the  shingles,  as  to  detach 
them  from  the  roof. 

"  Ivy. — There  arc  varieties  of  this  creeper. 
Every  traveller  in  the  rich  alluvions  has  been 
impressed  with  tiie  spectacles  exhibited  there, 
of  the  thousands  of  large  and  lofty  columns 
of  the  cotton  wood  wreathed  from  the  ground 
to  the  branches  with  an  aichitectural  drapery 


of  this  deep  verdure.  We  have  seen  huge 
trunks  of  dead  trees  so  ornamented.  It  is 
one  of  those  charms  of  nature  that  never  tire 
on  the  eye.  It  is  thus  that  nature  ornaments 
the  pillars  of  her  great  temple,  to  fit  it  to 
inspire  delight  and  adoration  in  the  solitary 
worshippers. 

"  Sujyple-jacle. — We  have  first  remarked 
this  creeper  in  about  latitude  35°.  The  vine 
resembles  that  of  the  muscadine  grape,  but 
the  olive  colour  is  deeper.  It  is  well  known 
to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  en- 
twines, as  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves 
and  inner  flattenings  that  give  its  singularity 
and  value  to  the  supple-jack  cane.  The 
foliage  of  the  vine  is  an  exact  copy,  in  minia- 
ture, of  that  of  the  China  tree.  The  richness 
of  its  verdure,  the  impervious  thickness  of  its 
dark  green  foliage,  and  the  profusion  of  deep 
black  berries  with  which  it  is  covered,  would 
render  it  a  beautiful  creeper,  with  which  to 
cover  a  pavilion  or  a  piazza. 

"  There  is  a  creeper  w  hich  we  have  not 
seen  noticed  by  travellers  or  botanists,  and 
which,  indeed,  we  have,  not  often  seen  our- 
selves, and  then  only  on  the  margin  of  the 
Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Its  vine  and  foliage 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  supple-jack. 
We  never  saw  its  climbing  shrubs  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  were  long 
and  rich  tufted  wreaths,  on  small,  flexile, 
twiny  stems,  and  much  resembling  the  purple 
blossoms  of  the  pea.  They  were  gathered 
for  the  garnishing  of  the  chimney  places  of 
the  cabins  ;  and  we  have  seen  no  flowers  that 
exceeded  them  in  splendour  and  beauty. 

"  Cane. — Every  one  has  seen  this  reed  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  used  for  angling  rods. 
It  grows  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Red  River,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  in  height.  We  have  seen  some, 
in  these  rich  soils,  that  would  almost  vie  in 
size  with  the  bamboo.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  green — long,  narrow,  and  dagger 
shaped,  not  unlike  those  of  Egyptian  millet. 
It  grows  in  equidistant  joints,  perfectly 
straight,  almost  a  compact  mass  ;  and  to  us, 
in  winter  especially,  is  the  richest  looking 
vegetation  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
smallest  sparrow  would  find  it  diflicult  to  fly 
among  it;  and  to  see  its  ten  thousand  stems 
rising  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  to 
look  at  the  impervious  roof  of  verdure  which 
it  forms  at  its  top,  it  has  the  aspect  of  being  a 
solid  layer  of  vegetation.  A  man  could  not 
make  three  miles  in  a  day  through  a  thick 
cane  brake.  It  is  the  chosen  resort  of  bears 
and  panthers,  which  break  it  down,  and  make 
their  way  into  it  as  a  retreat  from  man.  It 
indicates  a  dry  soil  above  the  inundation,  and 
of  the  richest  character.  The  ground  is 
never  in  better  preparation  for  maize,  than 
after  this  prodigious  mass  of  vegetation  is  first 
cut  down  and  burned.  When  the  cane  has 
been  cut,  and  is  so  dried  as  that  it  will  burn, 
it  is  an  amusement  of  holiday  fo  the  negroes, 
to  set  fire  to  a  cane  brake  thus  prepared. 
The  rarefied  air  in  the  hollow  compartments 
of  the  cane,  bursts  them  with  a  report  not 
much  inferior  to  a  discharge  of  musketry  ; 
and  the  burning  of  a  cane  brake  makes  a 
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noise  as  of  a  conflicting  army,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  muskets  are  continually  discharging. 
This  beautiful  vegetation  is  generally  asserted 
to  have  a  life  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed,  it 
produces  an  abundant  crop  of  seed,  with  heads 
very  like  those  of  broom  corn.  The  seeds 
are  farinaceous,  and  said  to  be  not  much  in- 
ferior to  wheat,  for  which  the  Indians,  and 
occasionally  the  first  settlers,  have  substituted 
it.  No  prospect  so  impressively  shows  the 
exuberant  prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick 
cane  brake.  Nothing  affords  such  a  rich  and 
perennial  range  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 
The  butter  that  is  made  from  the  cane  pas- 
tures of  this  region,  is  of  the  finest  kind. 
The  seed  easily  vegetates  in  any  rich  soil. 
It  rises  from  the  ground,  like  the  richest 
asparagus,  with  a  large  succulent  stem  ;  and 
it  grows  six  feet  high  before  this  succulency 
and  tenderness  harden  to  wood.  No  other 
vegetable  furnishes  a  fodder,  so  rich  or  abun- 
dant; nor,  in  our  view,  does  any  other 
agricultural  project  so  strongly  call  for  a  trial, 
as  the  annual  sowing  of  cane,  in  regions  too 
far  north  for  it  to  survive  the  winter.  We 
suppose  this  would  be  in  latitude  39°. 

"  Gooseberry. — All  its  varieties  are  seen 
indigenous  in  all  parts  of  this  valley.  It 
grows  to  a  great  height  and  size  in  the  middle 
regions,  and  covers  itself  with  fruit.  We 
have  seen  in  Missouri  a  gooseberry  hedge,  of 
a  height,  compactness,  and  thorny  imper- 
viousness,  to  turn  all  kinds  of  cattle.  It 
would  have  the  advantage  of  attaining  its  full 
size  in  three  or  four  years. 

"  Immense  tracts  of  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  the  hazle  bush,  and  the  nuts  are  fine  and 
abundant.  The  prairies,  in  many  places,  in 
the  season,  are  red  with  fine  strawberries. 

"  Wild  rice,  zizania  aquatica,  vel  fatuis 
avena.  By  the  French,  folles  avoines.  By 
the  Indians,  menomene.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  marshy  margins  of 
the  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  plashy  waters 
on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
grows  in  these  regions  on  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  It  is  there  that  the  millions  of 
migrating  water  fowls  fatten,  before  they  take 
their  autumnal  migration  to  the  south.  It  is 
there,  too,  that  the  northern  savages,  and  the 
Canadian  traders  and  hunters  find  their  annual 
supplies  of  grain.  But  for  this  resource  they 
could  hardly  exist.  It  is  a  tall,  tubular,  reedy 
water  plant,  not  unlike  the  bastard  cane  of 
the  southern  countries.  It  very  accurately 
resembles  the  cane  grass  of  the  swamps  and 
savannas  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  springs 
up  from  waters  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth, 
where  the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy.  It 
rises  nearly  as  high  above,  the  water.  Its 
leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resem- 
ble those  of  oats,  from  which  the  French  give 
it  its  name.  Its  culm  is  jointed,  as  large  as 
the  little  finger;  leaves  broad  and  linear, 
panicle  more  than  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  lower 
branches  with  spreading  barren  flowers,  the 
upper  with  fertile  and  erect  ones.  The  seeds 
are  blackish,  smooth,  narrow,  cylindrical, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  decid- 
uous. When  it  is  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  grain,  the  spikes  are  bound  together  to 


preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  birds  and 
water  fowls,  that  prey  upon  them  in  immense 
numbers.  It  thus  has  a  chance  to  ripen.  At 
the  season  for  gathering  it,  canoes  are  rowed 
among  the  grain.  A  blanket  is  spread  upon 
them,  and  the  grain  is  beaten  upon  the  blan- 
kets. It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  cerealia,  except 
maize,  the  most  prolific.  It  is  astonishing, 
amidst  all  our  eager  and  multiplied  agricultu- 
ral remarks,  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  valuable 
grain.  It  has  scarcely  been  known,  except 
by  Canadian  hunters  and  savages,  that  such  a 
grain,  the  resource  of  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
existed.  It  surely  ought  to  be  ascertained  if 
the  drowned  lands  of  the  Atlantic  country,  and 
the  immense  marshes  and  stagnant  lakes  of 
the  south,  will  grow  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  that 
it  is  found  only  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
valley.  It  grows  in  perfection  on  the  lakes 
about  Natchitoches,  south  of  32°,  and  might, 
probably,  be  cultivated  in  all  the  climates  of 
the  valley.  Though  a  hardy  plant,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  some  of  the  accidents  that  cause  failure 
of  the  other  grains.  The  grain  has  a  long, 
slender  hull,  much  resembling  that  of  oats, 
except  that  it  is  longer  and  darker.  In 
detaching  this  hull,  t[ie  Indians  use  a  process 
of  drying,  that,  probably,  in  most  instances, 
destroys  its  geiminating  principle.  Those 
who  have  found  this  grain  unpleasant,  have, 
perhaps,  eaten  it  when  smoked  and  badly  pre- 
pared. There  is,  probably,  the  same  differ- 
ence in  quality,  too,  as  in  other  grains.  The 
grain  that  we  have  eaten  was  as  white  as  the 
common  rice.  Puddings  made  of  it  tasted 
to  us  like  those  made  of  sago. 

"  A  singular  kind  of  aquatic  vegetation, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  floating 
islands  of  vegetation  on  these  waters,  is  seen 
to  cover  great  extents  of  shallow  lakes  and 
muddy  bayous.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  float 
on  the  water ;  and  great  masses  of  it,  no  doubt, 
often  are  detached  and  seen  floating,  as  though 
there  were  no  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  the 
bottom.  But  we  examined  it  and  found  its 
twiny  stem,  many  yards  in  length,  bound  to 
the  bottom  by  a  thousand  fibrous  roots.  It 
has  a  small,  beautiful,  elliptical  leaf,  and  a 
1  minutive,  but  delicate  white  flower.  We 
have  sailed  where  the  bow  of  the  vessel  made 
a  furrow  through  fields  of  this  curious  plant. 
Under  them  fishes  dart,  alligators  gambol, 
and,  in  the  proper  season,  multitudes  of  water 
fowls  are  seen  pattering  their  bills  among 
these  leaves.  We  have  seen  this  plant  desig- 
nated by  the  name  pistia  stratiot.es." 

HU3IMING  BIRDS. 

The  subjoined  desultory  notices,  extracted 
from  a  late  number  of  "  The  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  We  do  not  undertake  to  deny  that 
the  humming-bird,  or  some  of  its  varieties, 
may  sometimes  feed  on  insects,  but  having 
often  and  attentively  watched  the  motions  of 
the  agile  little  creature  under  that  name 
which  frequents  our  gardens,  we  must  yet 
believe,  that  the  nectar  of  flowers  makes  a 
part  at  least  of  his  daily  banquet. 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 


says.— "In  the  season  of  nidification  the 
wildest  birds  are  comparatively  tame."  This 
observation  applies  to  the  humming-bird.  I 
remember  a  pair  of  those  beautiful  little 
creatures  busily  building  a  nest  in  the  branch 
of  an  orange-tree,  which  was  close  to  the  out- 
er side  of  the  open  piazza  of  a  house  in 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica  :  in  the  apartment, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  the 
family  breakfasted  and  lunched.  I  spent  three 
days  there;  and,  while  taking  my  meals,  had 
at  least  an  equal  treat,  in  seeing  these  small- 
est of  the  feathered  tribes  gaily  and  actively 
employed  in  their  building  process.  I  have 
now  in  my  possession  a  nest  of  the  bee  hum- 
ming-bird, which  I  removed  from  the  end  of 
a  branch  of  mango  tree,  which  was  not  a  foot 
above  my  head,  and  close  to  the  door  of  a 
dwelling-house.  I  cannot  quit  this  article 
without  speaking  of  the  delight  that  was  af- 
forded me,  in  Jamaica,  by  seeing  humming- 
birds feeding  on  honey  in  the  florets  of  the 
great  aloe.  On  the  side  of  a  hill  upon  Sutton's 
estate,  were  a  considerable  number  of  aloe 
plants,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  in  full 
blossom.  They  were  spread  over  a  space  of 
about  twenty  yards  square.  The  spikes,  bear- 
ing bunches  of  flowers  in  a  thyrsus,  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  on  each  spike 
were  many  hundred  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  each  floret  of  a  tubular  shape,  and 
containing  a  good-sized  drop  of  honey.  Such 
an  assemblage  of  floral  splendour  was  in  itself 
most  magnificent  and  striking ;  but  it  may  be 
imagined  liow  much  the  interest  caused  by 
this  beautiful  exhibition  was  increased  by 
vast  numbers  of  humming-birds,  of  various 
species,  fluttering  at  the  opening  of  the 
flowers,  and  dipping  their  bills,  first  into  one 
floret  and  then  into  another,  the  sun,  as  usual, 
shining  bright  upon  their  varied  and  beautiful 
plumage.  The  long-tailed  or  bird  of  paradise 
humming-bird  was  particularly  striking,  its 
long  feathers  waving  as  it  darted  from  one 
flower  to  another.  I  was  so  much  delighted 
with  this  sight,  that  I  visited  the  spot  again 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  very  long  and  fatigu- 
ing day's  ride,  accompanied  by  my  Avife,  on 
horsebacl:,  when  we  enjoyed  the  scene  before 
us  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Rennieis  of 
opinion  that  the  trochilidee  do  not  feed  on 
honey,  but  that  their  food  is  insects.  I  have 
related  what  appeared  to  be  a  fact,  in  proof 
of  the  general  opinion  of  their  eating  honey 
being  correct.  I  gathered  a  bunch  of  the 
flowers  of  the  aloe,  but  did  not  perceive  any 
insects  in  them ;  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  humming-birds  being  kept  alive 
for  some  lime  by  feeding  them  with  sugar 
and  water  :  further,  when  birds  make  insects 
their  prey,  it  is  by  a  sudden  darting  upon 
them  ;  whereas  the  humming-bird  is  flutter- 
ing some  seconds  at  each  flower,  as  if  em- 
ployed in  sipping  honey,  rather  than  in  catch- 
ing insects. 

In  amplification  of  humming-bird  history, 
we  here  present,  from  Waterton's  Wanderings 
in  South  America,  an  extract  which  has  lain 
some  time  by  us. 

"  The  humming-bird,  though  least  in  size, 
yet,  from  its  glittering  mantle,  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place  in  the  list  of  the  birds  of  the 
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New  World.  It  may  be  truly  called  the  bird 
of  paradise  ;  and,  had  it  existed  in  the  Old 
World,  it  would  have  claimed  the  title  ,•  in- 
stead of  the  bird  which  has  now  the  honour 
to  bear  it.  See  it  dnrting  through  the  air 
almost  as  quick  as  thought !  now  it  is  within 
a  yard  of  your  face  !  in  an  instant  gone  !  now 
it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower,  to  sip  the 
silver  dew :  it  is  now  a  ruby,  now  a  topaz, 
now  an  emerald,  now  all  burnished  gold  !  It 
would  be  arrogant  to  pretend  to  describe  this 
winged  gem  of  nature,  after  Buffbn's  elegant 
description  of  it.  Cayenne  and  Demerara 
produce  the  same  humming-birds.  Perhaps 
you  would  wish  to  know  something  of  their 
haunts.  Chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  tree  called  Bois  Immortel,  very 
common  in  Demerara,  bears  abundance  of 
red  blossoms,  which  stay  on  the  tree  for  some 
weeks  ;  then  it  is  that  most  of  the  different 
species  of  humming-birds  are  very  plentiful. 
The  wild  red  sage  is  also  their  favourite 
shrub,  and  they  buzz  like  bees  round  the 
blossom  of  the  wallaba  tree.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarce  a  flower  in  the  interior  or  on  the 
sea-coast,  but  what  receives  frequent  visits 
from  one  or  other  of  the  species.  On  enter- 
ing the  forests,  on  the  rising  land  in  the  in- 
terior, the  blue  and  green,  the  smallest  brown, 
(no  bigger  than  the  humble  bee,  with  two 
long  feathers  in  the  tail,)  and  the  little  forked- 
tail  purple-throated  humming-birds  glitter 
before  you  in  ever-changing  attitudes.  One 
species  alone  n«ver  shows  his  beauty  to  the 
sun ;  and  were  it  not  for  his  lovely  shining 
colours,  you  might  almost  be  tempted  to  class 
him  with  the  goat-suckers,  on  account  of  his 
habits.  He  is  the  largest  of  all  the  humming- 
birds, and  is  all  red  and  changing  gold  green, 
except  the  head,  which  is  black.  He  has  two 
long  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  cross  each 
other ;  and  these  have  gained  him  the  name 
of  Karabimiti,  or  Ara  humming-bird,  from  the 
Indians.  You  never  find  him  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  where  the  river  is  salt,  or  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  unless  fresh  water  be 
there.  He  keeps  close  by  the  side  of  wooded 
fresh  water  rivers,  and  dark  and  lonely  creeks. 
He  leaves  his  retreat  before  sunrise,  to  feed 
on  the  insects  over  the  water;  he  returns  to 
it  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  cause  a  glare  of 
light,  is  sedentary  all  day  long,  and  comes  out 
again,  for  a  short  time,  after  sunset.  He 
builds  his  nest  on  a  twig  over  the  water,  in 
some  unfrequented  creeks  :  it  looks  like  tan- 
ned cow-leather.  As  you  advance  towards 
•the  mountains  of  Demerara,  other  species  of 
Jiumming  birds  present  themselves  before  you. 
It  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
hummirig-bird  lives  entirely  on  honey-dew. 
Almost  every  flower  of  the  tropical  climate 
contains  insects  of  one  kind  or  another  :  now, 
the  humming-bird  is  most  busy  about  the 
flowers  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  after 
a  shower  of  rain  ;  and  it  is  just  at  ihis  time 
that  the  insects  come  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
flower,  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may  dry 
-the  nocturnal  dew  and  rain  which  they  have 
received.  On  opening  the  stomach  of  the 
humming-bird,  dead  insects  are  almoet  always 
tfouad  there." 


From  Bates'  Mis.  Rep.  of  6  mo.  28th,  1832. 

Friends^  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  near 
Franhford,  Pa. 

The  following  extracts  are  introduced  from 
a  desire  to  render  the  valuable  institution  to 
which  they  relate,  more  generally  known  in 
the  Society  than  it  is.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  existence  of  this  asylum  is 
not  generally  known  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  open  to 
the  reception  of  patients  from  within  any  of 
of  the  yearly  meetings,  is  still  more  limited. 

When  we  consider  how  very  difficult  it  is 
to  extend  the  necessary  care  to  persons  who 
are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  so  as 
to  mitigate  their  afflictions,  and  preserve  them 
from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  conti- 
nually, and  in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed — 
when  we  take  into  consideration,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duties  which  should  be  dis- 
charged to  them,  the  care,  the  burdens,  and 
the  various  sources  of  affliction  to  which  their 
relatives  and  particular  friends  must  be  sub- 
jected— it  is  almost  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  this  institution  should  not  have  been 
brought  more  into  notice  than  it  has  been,  by 
the  inquiries  of  those  who  have  friends  that 
need  the  care  and  comforts  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  ;  and  more  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  mode  of  treatment  there 
has  been  so  successful,  in  removing  the  dis- 
ease altogether.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  many,  very  many  persons  have  become 
confirmed  maniacs,  who  might  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  reason,  to  their  friends  and  to 
society,  had  they  been  placed,  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  mental  alienation,  in  this  asylum. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  some  places  there  is  a 
mistaken  tenderness  in  the  relatives  of  this 
afflicted  class  of  patients,  which  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  placing  a  near  connection  in  such  an 
institution.  It  may,  in  some  measure,  have 
arisen  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  once 
was  pursued,  and  still  may  be,  in  some  lunatic 
hospitals.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  those 
hospitals  a  system  of  severity  has  not  only 
been  permitted,  but  has  been  considered  even 
necessary — from  which  the  sympathetic  mind 
must  revolt,  and  to  which  very  few  persons 
would  be  willing  to  subject  those  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  the  tender  ties  of  nature 
and  aflection.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
comfort  and  restoration  of  the  patient  are  so 
steadily  kept  in  view,  the  treatment  in  all  re- 
spects so  completely  in  accordance  ivith  what 
the  nearestconncction  could  desire,  the  means 
for  attaining  these  objects  so  far  beyond  what 
could  be  commanded  by  any  private  family 
whatever,  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  a 
knowledge  of  the  institution  may  be  e.vten- 
sively  dilfuscd,  and  with  it,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  it  is  capable  of  affording,  to 
one  of  the  most  deeply  to  be  pitied  classes  of 
OUT  fellow  creatures. 

The  asylum  is  a  heautiful,  plain  stone 
building — composed  of  a  centre,  three  stories 
high,  and  00  feet  in  front,  a  wing  on  each 
side,  two  stories  high  and  100  feet  long,  with 
a  building  at  each  end,  three  stories  high,  .31 
feet  Croat,  and  55  deep  ;  making  in  all  a  front 


of  322  feet.  The  wings  are  about  24  fee*^ 
wide. 

It  is  on  a  tract  of  about  sixty-one  acres  of 
land.  In  front  of  the  buildings  is  a  handsome 
range  of  fields,  in  fine  cultivation.  In  the 
rear  of  each  wing  is  a  yard  for  the  respective 
sexes.  Back  of  the  centre,  is  a  yard — then  a 
beautiful  flower  garden,  which  opens  into  the 
kitchen  garden,  more  remote  from  the  house. 
Beyond  these  is  a  handsome  field,  (in  clover 
when  I  saw  it,)  surrounded  by  a  wood,  the 
ground  gradually  falling  into  valleys,  which 
are  connected  with  a  creek  that  winds  around 
the  extremity  of  the  tract.  In  the  edge  of 
the  woods  surrounding  the  field  behind  the 
garden,  is  a  serpentine  walk,  with  seats  at 
convenient  distances,  and  affording  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  woodland,  fields,  and  buildings 
of  the  asylum.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  build- 
ing, a  path  strikes  off^  from  the  circuitous 
walk,  and  descending  a  pretty  smart  declivity, 
terminates  at  a  summer  house,  built  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be 
a  spot,  peculiarly  calculated  to  soothe  dis- 
tracted feelings,  and  afford  enjoyment  even  to 
an  unbalanced  mind.  It  is  indeed  a  delight- 
ful solitude.  The  seclusion  of  the  place — 
the  shade  of  the  native  forest,  the  warbling  of 
the  birds — the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  stream 
that  flows  at  a  little  distance,  over  rocks, 
forming  just  fall  enough  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effiect  on  the  ear — combine  to  give  an  impres* 
sion  to  the  feelings  which  cannot  be  received 
from  any  description . 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  con- 
struction and  order  observed  about  the  house. 
As  far  as  possible,  every  thing  was  avoided 
which  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  place 
of  gloomy  confinement — every  thing  adopted 
which  would  render  it  to  the  patients,  a 
pleasing,  or  even  a  happy  home. 

If  I  should  have  committed  any  mistakes 
in  this  description,  my  apology  must  be  that 
it  is  given  in  great  measure  from  the  recollec- 
tions oi  a.  visit  1  paid  to  the  institution  two 
years  ago. 

Extract  from  the  "  Rules  for  the  Management 
of  the  Asylum." 

OF  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS. 

When  application  for  the  admission  of  a 
patient  is  made,  a  certificate,  obtained,  when 
practicable,  from  a  physician  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  visiting 
managers,  giving  a  statement  of  the  cause 
according  to  the  form,  and  in  reply  to  the 
queries  adjoined. 

I  do  hereby  certify,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  of 
aged  years,  is  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and 

prope-r  to  be  received  into  a  house  provided 
for  the  relief  of  per.sons  of  that  description. 

I  further  certify,  that  the  answers  an- 
nexed to  the  following  queries  are  correct,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge. 

1.  How  long  has  the  patient  been  afflicted 
with  insanity  ? 

Answer. 

2.  What  medical,  or  other  means  have 
been  used  ? 

Answer^ 
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3.  Has  the  patient  shown  any  jjisposition 
to  injure  him  or  herself,  or  any  other  person  ? 

Answer. 

4.  Does  any  other  complaint  exist? 
Answer. 

5.  What  other  circumstances  have  occurred 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  case  ? 

Answer. 

1830.  M.  D. 

Previous  to  the  admission  of  such  patient, 
tin  examination  shall  be  made  of  the  case,  by 
the  attending  or  one  of  the  consulting  physi- 
cians, and  his  certificate  obtained,  that  such 
person  "  has  been  examined  by  him,  is  found 
to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  or  her  reason, 
and  may,  with  propriety,  be  admitted  as  a 
patient  into  the  Asylum  ;"  and  the  following 
bond  shall  be  signed  by  two  persons,  as  sure- 
ties, (one  of  whom  must  reside  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,)  for  the  regular  payment  of  such 
board  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  visiting 
managers. 

Application  is  hereby  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  as  a  patient  into 
the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason  ;  upon  whose 
admission,  we  severally  engage  to  provide  a 
sufSciency  of  clothing  for  use  whilst 
there ;  to  pay  to  superin- 
tendant  of  said  institution,  or  to  his  assigns 
or  successor  in  office,  dollars  per  week, 
for  board  ;  to  make  compensation  for  all 
damages  done  by  to  the  glass,  bedding, 
or  furniture,  and  to  cause  to  be  removed 
when  discharged  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
death  whilst  there,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
burial. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  day 

Witness  (L.  S.) 

(L.  S.) 

If  persons,  becoming  sureties,  shall  so 
prefer,  the  visiting  managers  may  accept,  in 
lieu  of  compensation  for  damages  done  by 
patients  to  the  glass,  bedding,  or  furniture,  a 
small  additional  charge  to  the  board  agreed 
upon. 

In  case  persons  at  a  distance  are  desirous 
of  having  any  information  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  a  patient,  their  letters  may  bo 
addressed  to  any  of  the  managers  or  to  the 
superintendant. 

OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  ASYLUM. 

When  near  relations  or  particular  friends 
of  patients  desire  to  be  admitted  to  see  their 
connections,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
superintcndant ;  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
attending  physician,  who  may  allow  such 
visits  when  circumstances  will  admit. 

As  the  general  admission  of  visitors  would 
be  improper  and  injurious  to  the  patient,  no 
persons,  except  as  above,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  apartments  occupied  by  patients,  unless 
introduced  by  a  manager;  but  on  application 
to  the  superintcndant,  they  may  be  shown 
•such  parts  of  the  building  and  appendages  as 
^trenot  so  occupied. 


The  following  are  part  of  some  lines  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  N.  York 
Christian  Advocate,  and  stated  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  description  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  who  was  seen  at  a  dancing 
party. 

Thou,  whose  deep  thoughts  are  wand'ring  far 
From  the  gay  scene — why  art  thou  there  ? 
Amid  the  still  and  solemn  crowd 
We  late  beheld  thee  meekly  bow''d, 
We  heard  thy  trembling  accents  fall 
In  awful  vows,  renouncing  all 
Earth's  pomp,  and  vanity,  and  pride, 
For  thy  West  Saviour,  crucified. 
Thy  bright  existence  then  was  riven 
From  «arth,  to  blend  itself  with  heaven. 
As  when  morn's  diamond  dew  drops  rise 
On  the  warm  sun-beam  to  the  skies ; 
Drawn  from  their  couch  of  soft  repose. 
In  sparkling  splendour  on  the  rose. 
And  as  from  many  a  lovely  scene 
Of  fields  and  woods  and  valleys  green, 
We  see  the  streamlet  swifty  glide, 
To  pour  into  the  -ocean  tide. 
The  mem'ry  of  that  solemn  vow 
Is  deep  witiiin  thy  bosom  now  ; 
The  thought  of  the  blest  twilight  hour. 
In  the  lone  stillness  of  thy  bower, 
When  on  thy  pard'ning  Saviour's  breast 
Thy  contrite  heart  had  found  its  rest, 
Is  stealing  thy  sad  soul  away. 
Far  from  the  mirthful  revel  gay. 
The  glittering  forms  and  gladdening  strain 
Fall  on  thine  eye  and  ear  in  vain ; 
As  the  vast  city's  stranger  throng 
In  busy  bustle  borne  along, 
Rock  the  lone  exile  doom'd  to  roam 
Far  from  his  loved  paternal  home. 
Thou,  whose  high  thoughts  are  far  from  earth. 
Why  art  thou  in  the  haunt  of  mirth  i 
O,  gladly  would  thy  guileless  heart 
From  every  earthly  pleasure  part. 
But  when  thy  honour'd  friends  combine 
To  lure  thee  back  to  fashion's  shrine ; 
How  hard  for  gentle  souls  like  thine. 
Their  fond  entreaties  to  reftise, 
And  the  lone  narrow  pathway  choose ! 
But  if  thou  wouldst  obey  the  call 
Of  Him  whose  love  demands  thy  all. 
Thou  must  renounce  a  sinful  world, 
Nor  in  the  giddy  trance  be  whirl'd. 
Leave  the  gay  hall  where  mortals  pay 
Their  homage  to  thy  beauty's  sway  ; 
Within  thy  peaceful  bower  to  seat 
Thyself  low  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 
And  while  the  moonbeam's  silvery  light 
Falls  through  the  vine-hung  window  bright, 
Read  in  the  sacred  living  page 
Thy  high,  immortal  heritage  : 
Let  thy  sweet  voice  melodious  raise 
The  soft,  low  strain  of  solemn  praise  : 
Then  bow  thee  meekly  at  the  shrine 
Of  love  and  holiness  divine; 
And  when,  thy  blest  orisons  made. 
On  thy  soft  pillow  tlwu  art  laid, 
In  peace  ineffable  thy  breast 
Shall  sink  to  deep,  untroubled  rest. 
And  when  morn's  rosy  fingers  steal 
Thine  eye-lids  softly  to  unseal, 
No  shade  of  sorrow  shall  we  trace 
On  thy  bright,  beauty-tinted  face. 
But  walking  near  thy  Saviour's  side. 
His  word  thy  sure,  unerring  guide. 
The  precepts  of  the  page  divine, 
Shall  with  thy  tranquil  life  combine. 
As  ^ords  of  glowing  genius  float. 
In  song,  or  music's  mellow  note. 
AwhTle  thy  gentle  soul  must  brave 
The  tumult  of  life's  stormy  wave; 
Till  doomed  no  longer  here  to  dwell 
Imprison'd  in  the  earthly  shell. 
Drawn  from  the  dark  terrestrial  mine, 
-Among  heaven's  jewels  thou  shall  shine  1 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  incident  is  extracted  from  a 
life  of  George  Washington,  recently  published 
by  "  The  Sunday  School  Union,"  and  commu- 
nicated for  that  work  by  the  late  Judge  Wash- 
ington. It  contains  an  impressive  lesson, 
worth  remembering  by  every  young  person. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1782,  I  was 
sent  by  my  father  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  the  study  of  law.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  General  Washington 
there.  Within  a  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
but  not  until  he  had  placed  me  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  secured  for  me  the  counte- 
nance and  kind  attention  of  some  of  his  friends 
in  that  city,  he  returned  to  the  state  of  New 
York-  Upon  that  occasion,  or  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  (I  cannot  now  recollect  which,) 
he  requested  nr>e  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
a  kind  of  cloth  which  he  particularly  describ- 
ed, and  wished  to  purchase,  and  to  inform 
him  by  letter  the  price,  and  where  it  was  to 
be  procured.  I  readily  promised  an  early 
compliance  with  this  request,  and  intended,  I 
doubt  not,  at  the  time,  conscientiously  to  fulfil 
my  engagement.  I  postponed  doing  so,  how- 
ever, from  day  to  day,  until  the  subject  was 
forgotten  altogether ;  or  was  too  seldom 
thought  of  to  leave  more  than  a  very  slight 
impression  upon  my  mind.  About  the  time 
when  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  was  to  be  commemorated  in  that 
city,  the  General  wrote  to  me,  giving  me  per- 
mission to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
inclosing  me  money  for  my  expenses.  On 
my  arrival  in  New  York,  I  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  was  received  by  him  with  his  former 
kindness.  After  some  general  conversation, 
he  asked  me  if  I  bad  attended  to  his  request 
respecting  the  cloth,  and  what  had  been  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  ?  My  feelings  at  that 
moment  may  be  imagined  ;  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  describe  tfaem.  I  had  no  excuse  to 
oifer,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  speech  was 
allowed  nve,  I  acknowledged  my  delinquency. 
Turning  to  me,  with  a  mildness  which  I  did 
not  deserve,  but  with  an  impressiveness  in  his 
manner  which  T  have  never  forgotten,  he  ob- 
served, '  Remember,  young  man,  never  in  fu- 
ture to  make  a  promise,  even  of  a  trivial  kind, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  you  have  not 
duly  considered ;  having  made  it,  let  nothing 
prevent  a  punctual  performance  (f  it,  if  it  be 
uithin  your  power^''  He  then  dismissed  me 
without  an  additional  reproach  or  observa- 
tion." 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock  this 
evening,  in  Arch  street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Warrington,  Sec'ry. 

The  Friend  who  forwarded  a  letter  to  Wm. 
Salter,  dated  7th  mo.  26th,  1S32,  at  Harvey's- 
burgh.  Warren  Co.  Ohio,  for  14  copies  of  P. 
J.  Gray's  work,  will  be  kind  enough  to  for- 
ward his  name,  as  liis  letter  was  not  subscrib- 
ed. 


Died  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  34th  of  4th 
month  last,  Mart  Letchworth,  wife  of  William 
Letcb  worth,  in  tiie  '65th  year  of  her  age. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

CAMDEN  TESTIMONY. 

Evan  Lewis's  "  pure  democracy"  is  a  kind 
of  government  which  libertines  will  be  well 
pleased  with.  "  All  the  members,"  whatever 
their  standing,  however  they  disregard  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society  in  dress,  address, 
or  demeanour,  or  however  little  evidence  they 
give  of  any  thing  like  religious  feeling  or 
experience,  "  all  meet  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  having  equal  rights  ;  and  the  body 
is  governed  by  the  individual  consent  of  each 
and  every  member  expressed  or  implied." 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  how  many  cases 
the  Hicksite  Society,  since  its  secession  from 
Friends,  has  acted  on  this  principle,  "  so  es- 
sential to  the  harmony  and  healthful  action 
of  the  body."  If  "  the  authority  of  its  con- 
clusions," or  "  the  healthfulness  of  its  action," 
is  to  be  settled  by  this  test,  it  must  be  in 
a  most  corrupt  and  diseased  state  ;  and  I  sus- 
pect there  are  few,  if  any,  of  *'  its  decisions" 
for  which  much  respect  will  "be  either  felt 
or  acknowledged."  Indeed,  it  is  no  surprise 
to  see  its  members,  fearlessly,  and  with  entire 
impunity,  violating  the  "  decisions  of  the 
body,"  when  they  are  thus  furnished,  by  the 
accredited  standard  paper  of  the  Society,  with 
a  principle  for  testing  them,  by  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  few  if  any  of  them  have 
the  least  claim  to  observance  or  respect. 
How  will  Evan  Lewis  settle  with  Eli  Hilles, 
Benjamin  Ferris,  William  Gibbons,  and  other 
"  weighty  members"  of  the  Hicksite  meeting 
at  Wilmington,  for  thus  promulgating  a  senti- 
ment which  proves  ail  the  recent  proceedings 
against  their  coadjutor,  Benjamin  Webb,  to 
have  been  an  entire  departure  from  the  true 
principles  on  which  their  society  is  founded? 
Was  Wilmington  Hicksite  meeting  "govern- 
ed by  the  individual  consent  of  each  and  every 
member,  expressed  or  implied,"  in  its  deci- 
sions on  these  cases?  It  will  require  more 
than  the  sophistry  of  John  Comly,  and  the 
mystifying  powers  of  Halliday  Jackson,  to 
reconcile  the  principles  of  their  official  organ 
with  the  course  of  their  practice. 

Evan  appears  to  have  had  some  confused 
idea  that  there  was  danger  of  running  too  far, 
and  involving  a  contradiction  or  absurdity  in 
his  "  pure  democracy  ; "  and,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  pure,  he  proceeds  to  mix  a  little  aris- 
tocracy with  it.  After  a  pretty  long  quotation 
from  llcndrickson's  bill,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  age,  religious  experience 
and  tried  worth,  in  our  meeting  for  discipline 
is  pertinently  sot  forth,  as  well  as  that  respect 
and  deference  which  are  due  lo  them  from 
youth,  and  which  E.  L.  declares  to  be 
"  sufficient  to  produce  strife  and  division  in 
the  body,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  though 
all  possess  equal  rights,  it  docs  not  follow 
that  all  have  equal  injfluence."  How  is  this? — 
he  should  have  demonstrated  the  position,  and 
not  left  it  to  bare  assertion.  If  "all  meet 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality,"  and  "the 
individual  consent  of  each  and  every  member" 
is  necessary  to  form  any  decision,  "  the  au- 
thority of  which  shall  be  felt  or  acknow- 
ledged." I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  refusal 
lo  accord  that  "individual  consent,"  by  any  one 
member  could  have  more  influence  than  the 


refusal  of  another ;  either  would,  on  E.  Lfe^is's 
principles,  destroy  the  authority  of  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  as  "  all  the  members  meet  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality,"  it  matters  not 
whether  that  refusal  be  by  the  least  child,  or 
the  most  finished  fop,  or  the  gravest  and  most 
judicious  member.  It  is  a  question  for  Evan 
to  solve, — how  all  the  members  of  any  society 
can  meet  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  ;  and 
yet,  that  it  shall  not  follow  that  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  society  all  have  equal 
influence.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  tells 
us  that  "  in  all  religious  associations  there 
will  be  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  talents  which 
will  evince  different  qualifications  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  All  have  the  same 
right  to  participate  in  the  concerns  of  disci- 
pline, but  all  will  not  be  equally  qualified  to 
administer  to  the  edification  of  the  body." — 
Here  is  another  point  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  It  has  ever  been 
held  by  them  that  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  being  established  under  the  lead- 
ings of  his  spirit,  could  only  be  rightly 
transacted  and  maintained  under  a  degree  of 
the  same  divine  influence ;  and  that  where 
persons,  whose  lives  and  conversation  were 
not  consistent  with  our  religious  testimonies, 
attempted  to  interfere  or  meddle,  in  any  way, 
with  its  management,  they  not  only  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  their  proper  business, 
but  marred  the  work  itself.  But  it  seems 
that  the  new  scheme  of  church  government 
erected  among  the  Hicksites,  is  something 
quite  different. — "  All  have  the  same  right  to 
participate  in  the  concerns  of  discipline," 
whether  old  or  young,  faithful  or  unfaithful, 
pious  or  irreligious,  children  or  men.  George 
Fox  never  dreamed  of  such  "pure  democ- 
racy," or  rather  "  ultra  Jacobinism,"  as  this, 
when  he  instituted  meetings  for  discipline  in 
the  infant  society, — his  principles  on  the 
point,  and  those  entertained  by  the  Hicksites, 
and  promulgated  by  Evan  Lewis,  their  official 
organ,  are  totally  at  variance. 

E.  L.  proceeds  then  to  say,  "  Hence  there 
will  result  different  degrees  of  influence  pos- 
sessed by  different  individuals;  and  this 
influence  has  sometimes  been  called  iceight." 
Is  it  possible  then  that  the  Hicksites  admit 
such  a  thing  as  weight  in  religious  meetings? 
After  all  the  pains  taken  by  Dr.  Gibbons  and 
Benjamin  Ferris  to  write  it  to  scorn"  in  the 
Berean,  to  represent  it  as  the  great  "  bugbear" 
of  orthodoxy,  and  the  grand  moving  power 
which  actuates  persecution  and  oppression  in 
the  churcii ;  after  the  heated  declamations  of 
Abraham  Lower,  and  Halliday  Jackson,  and 
Charles  Stokes,  in  their  examinations  at  Cam- 
den, from  which  you  might  suppose  this  said 
"  weight"  to  be  the  most  hideous  monster 
that  ever  invaded  the  peace  of  a  religious 
society — and  after  having  caricatured  it  in 
their  well-known  Hicksite  paniphlqt  called 
the  "  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  Evan  Lewis,  the 
editor  of  their  Society  paper,  now  comes  out 
and  tells  us  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  "different  degrees  of  influence"  or 
"  weight"  in  meetings  for  discipline,  but  also 
that  it  is  a  very  proper  and  harmless  thing. 
It  seems  lo  me  really  contemptible — to  abuse 


and  vilify  Friends  for  adhering  to  this  senti- 
ment, to  misrepresent  and  ridicule  them  aa 
was  done  by  the  Hicksite  tvitnesses  at 
Camden,  and  afterwards  come  forward  and 
avow  it  as  their  own  principle.  Such  shuf- 
fling and  tergiversation  bespeak  the  character 
of  the  cause  for  the  support  of  which  it  is 
resorted  to. 

But  scarcely  has  E.  Lewis  expressed  the 
idea  than  he  becomes  alarmed  at  it, — the 
delineation  of  it  on  paper  is  like  a  spectre 
which  frightens  him  ;  and  lest  it  should  shock 
the  "  radical  notions"  of  the  members  of  his 
"  pure  democracy,"  he  goes  about  to  make  it 
less  abhorrent  to  Hicksite  views.  He  ex- 
plains it  as  "nothing  more  than  voluntary 
deference  and  respect  for  talents  and  religious 
experience" — and  presently  after  faces  right 
about,  and  says  he  "  can  form  no  idea  of  an 
abstract  inherent  virtue  entitled  to  be  called 
weight,  apart  from  this  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  members." 

Here  it  would  seem  that  he  designs  to  deny 
the  assertion  he  has  just  before  made ;  and 
takes  the  other  side  again  to  prove,  that  age, 
piety,  and  religious  experience,  do  not  entitle 
a  man  to  any  greater  influence  in  a  religious 
association,  than  if  he  were  destitute  of  all 
these  qualifications.  This  is  the  point  so 
long  disputed  between  Friends  and  the  Hicks- 
ites, and  which  Evan  Lewis  both  admits  and 
denies  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I 
am  reviewing.  After  granting  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  religious  weight  and  influence, 
he  endeavours  to  lower  it  ilown  to  a  mere 
voluntary  deference  for  talents  or  religious 
experience,  and  afterwards  informs  us  that 
"an  individual  has  weight  just  in  proportion 
as  he  is  able  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  others,  of  the  correctness  of  his  sentiments 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  If  he 
fails  to  do  this,  he  has  no  weight  in  a  meet- 
ing." In  a  religious  community,  constituted 
as  the  Society  of  Friends,  this  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  principle; 
because  it  sacrifices  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  religious  feeling  at  the  shrine  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  Suppose  a  large  portion  of  a 
meeting  become  so  far  alienated  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  as  to  wink  at  violations 
of  our  Christian  discipline,  while  a  small 
number  of  faithful  Friends  stood  firmly  for  its 
support,  but  without  convincing  the  others 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct;  on  E. 
Lewis's  principle  the  faithful  lew  would  be 
entitled  to  no  weight  or  influence,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  other  ought  of  right  to  prevail; 
"  for,  says  he,  the  constitution  and  usages  of 
the  Society  forbid  that  any  measure  should 
be  carried  in  a  meeting  of  discipline  contrary 
to  the  known  will  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers."— This  is  mere  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  is  as  destitute  of  foundation  as  many  other 
of  his  asseverations.  We  challenge  him  to 
point  to  a  single  portion  of  the  constitution 
or  established  usages  of  the  Society  in  which 
such  a  position  is  sanctioned.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  there  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  in  which  a  vote  has  ever 
been  taken  or  a  question  settled  by  a  count 
of  members — and  all  the  research  and  industry 
of  the  Camden  witnesses  were  unable  to 
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produce  one — though  if  they  had  mustered  an 
hundred,  it  would  have  weighed  little  against 
the  ages  of  contrary  practice  which  has  gov- 
erned the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

We  shall  by  and  by  examine  what  the 
Hicksite  witnesses  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  decisions  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
their  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  decision  in 
their  meetings  for  discipline,  are  quite  dis- 
similar to  those  of  E.  Lewis. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  observe  by  an  extract  from  a  New  York 
paper,  that  a  company  of  Italian  musicians 
and  suite  have  recently  arrived  and  quaran- 
tined at  Staten  Island.    The  circumstance  it- 
self struck  me  with  surprise,  and  produced  a 
repugnancy  of  feeling  which  ought  at  all  times 
to  fill  the  breast  of  every  Christian  at  the  ap- 
proach of  evil,  but  especially  at  such  a  serious 
juncture  as  the  present.    One  of  the  editors 
congratulates   the  "  lovers  of  harmony,"  on 
the  prospect  of  witnessing  their  exhibitions, 
while  probably  in  other  columns  of  his  paper 
he  is  detailing  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  and 
urging  the  necessity    of  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  and  fasting  from  sin,  that  the  dreadful 
scourge  may  be  removed.    What  an  incon- 
sistent creature  is  man  !    He  treats  his  Ma- 
ker as  if  he  were  altogether  such  an  one  as 
himself,  and  could  play  off  his  tricks  of  de- 
ception upon  the  God  that  made  him  as  he 
does  upon  his  fellow  man.    With  one  breath 
deprecating  the  horrors  of  a  deadly  pestilence 
as  the  just  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  with 
the  next  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  moral  one  from  the  sewers  of  ini- 
quity and  corruption  in  Europe.    No  marvel, 
if  we  are  determined  to  have  the  abomina- 
tions, that  we  should  be  visited  also  with  the 
plagues  of  the  old  world.    Can  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  or  any  other  city,  seriously 
proclaim  a  fast,  and  call  a  solemn  assembly 
to  supplicate  the  Almighty  ruler  of  events  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  preparing  to  receive  a  band 
of  idle,  strolling  musicians,  to  recreate  them 
after  their  fast  and  their    prayers  ?  Can 
Christians  under  any  circumstance  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  messengers  of 
Satan,  whose  certain  fruits  must  be  the  de 
moralization  of  themselves  and  their  families? 
But  are  we  to  be  instructed  by  nothing?  Shall 
the  signs  of  the  times,  accompanied  by  the 
most  awful  visitations  of  death,  fail  to  arouse 
us  to  a  just  sense  of  the  obligations  of  virtue 
and  religion  ?    Are  we  determined  to  pursue 
our  evil  courses,  and  to  "  draw  iniquity  with 
cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart 
rope  ;"  even  while  the  judgments  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  upon  us,  or  if  in  forbearance,  they 
be  withdrawn,  to  plunge  into  vice  and  dissi- 
pation with  an  appetite  keener,  if  possible, 
than  ever  ?    If  this  be  our  unhappy  determi- 
nation, then  he  may  teach  us  by  terrible  things 
in  righteousness,  that  he  is  a  God  that  can- 
not be  mocked,  and  if  he  whet  his  glitter- 
ing sword,  and  his  hand  take  hold  on  judg- 
ment,  he    will   render   vengeance    to  his 
adversaries,  and  reward  them  that  hate  him. 
This  was  the  warning  which  Moses  gave  the 


Jews.  We  can  no  more  escape  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  sin  than  the  nations 
which  have  preceded  us  ;  and  if  we  be  judged 
out  of  our  own  mouths,  professing  as  we  do 
greater  light  and  superior  blessings,  our  con- 
demnation must  be  deeper,  and  visited  with 
speedier  approaches  of  retribution.  But  is 
there  nothing  for  the  professors  of  the  name 
of  Christ  who  are  bound  to  depart  from  ini- 
quity, to  do  for  the  safety  of  their  country  ? 
They  should  raise  their  voices  against  the 
least  toleration  of  those  enervating  and  cor- 
rupting exhibitions  which  destroy  the  virtuous 
sensibilities,  and  bring  religion  into  perfect 
disrepute,  and  by  their  consistent  lives  at 
once  array  against  them,  an  insuperable  bar 
that  should  resist  every  attempt  at  spreading 
their  poisonous  influence,  and  teach  the  ene- 
mies of  our  happiness  that  they  will  not  be 
supported  amongst  us.  S. 


SCENERY  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

In  a  new  work,  recently  published  in  Lon 
don,  entitled  "  Saturday  Evening,  by  the  au 
thor  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,' 
we  find  the  following  fine  sketch  of  some  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  the  solar 
system. 

"  That  degree  of  power  and  facility  in  con- 
ceiving of  distance  which  the  mind  acquires 
by  its  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  may,  without  any  very  extreme  effort, 
or  at  least  such  an  effort  as  tortures  and  para- 
lyses the  mental  faculty,  be  extended  to  the 
distances  of  the  planets  of  our  own  system. 
Not,  indeed,  as  if  even  the  shortest  of  these 
distances  could  be  held  before  the  mind  in  its 
component  parts,  or  correctly  reckoned;  for  if 
compelled    to  divide  a  hundred  millions  of 
miles  into  such  portions  as  we  can  distinctly 
think  of  separately  ;  and  then  to  add  part  to 
part  until  all  were  numbered  ;  still  retaining 
hold  of  our  starting  point,  we  should  find  our- 
selves utterly  exhausted,  and  breathless,  long 
before  one  of  those  millions  had  been  complet- 
ed.   Nevertheless,  a  mental  traject  from  world 
to  world,  may,  in  some  sort,  be  accomplished. 
The  glass  brings,  for  example,  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  before  us;  so  that  we  may  fix  the  eye 
on  this  side  or  on  the  other  of  his  cloud-belted 
surface:  we  clearly  distinguish  the  forms  of 
these  wreaths  of  lurid  vapour;  or  we  catch  the 
transit  of  one  of  his  moons—follow  the  speck 
of  shadow  in  his  hasty  course  along  the  equa- 
tor of  the  stupendous  planet,^very  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  watch  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  as  it  moves  across  the  bosom  of  a  dis- 
tant sunny  hill.    Although  the  road  thither 
baffles  us  in  the  attempt  to  mete  it  out  into 
portions,  we  can  just  imagine  ourselves  to 
have  achieved  the  passage,  and  to  set  foot 
upon  the  vast  rotund;  and  can  faintly  conceive 
of  the  scene  that  would  there  present  itself, 
where,  athwart  prodigious  vallies  (each  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  an  Atlantic,  or  through 
which  the  waves  of  all  our  oceans  might 
quietly  flow,  as  the  Ganges  glides  on  its  bed) 
the  deep  shadows  of  overhanging  mountains 
are  flitting  with  giddy  haste,  from  side  to  side; 
while  the  sun  rushes  through  the  ample  skies 
to  accomplish  his  five  hours  of  day.    Or  we 


remain  at  our  post  of  observation  through 
the  brief  moments  of  night;  and  are  dizzy 
while  we  gaze  upon  the  shining  multitude  of 
moons  and  stars,  that,  bursting  up  from  the 
horizon^  chase  each  other  loith  visible  celerity, 
from  east  to  west,  like  a  routed  host,  hotly  fol- 
lowed by  the  foe. 

The  same  force  of  conception  which  has 
carried  the  mind  from  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
will  transport  it  to  that  of  Saturn,  where  13 
seen  a  sombre  splendour,  suffused  on  all  sides, 
1^3,  apparently,  from  the  distant  and  diminish- 
'sun,  than  from  the  broad  surfaces  of  the 
adjacent  rings,  which  al.most  blend  night  and 
day,  by  overshadowing  the  one  and  illuminat- 
ing the  other.    Or,  taking  once  again  an  ad- 
venturous flight,  further  than  before,  we  reach 
the  outermost  limit  of  our  system,  and  stand 
upon  that  vast  and  solitary  planet,  which,  as  if 
guardian  of  the  whole,  slowly  walks  the  round 
of  the  solar  skies,  while  it  fulfils  its  term  of 
four-score  years  and  more.   The  sun  has  now 
shrunk  almost  to  a  comparison  with  the  stars; 
or  looks  only  like  the  chiefest  and  most  re- 
splendent of  them  :  so  that  the  mild  twilight 
of  that  noon  does  not  quite  exclude  their  rival 
radiance.    Here  indeed  the  power  of  distinct 
conception  of  space  and  distance  falters.  But 
if  we  remain  awhile  at  the  remote  stage  we 
have  reached,  and  pass  along  the  circuit  of 
that  farthest  planet  of  the  solar  system,  we 
may  gain  obscurely,  an  idea  of  the  solitariness 
of  our  system  in  the  starry  heavens.    It  is 
possible  that  the  diameter  of  tliat  orbit,  which 
is  scarcely  traversed  within  the  longest  term 
of  human  life,  affords  just  a  sensible  parallax, 
for  the  measurement  of  the  distances  of  the 
nearest  stars,  so  that  an  intelligible  means  is 
afforded  for  computing  the  br-eadth  of  that 
fearful  gulf  that  divides  the  sun  and  his  planets 
from  the  coasts  of  other  systems. 

"Thus,  instead  of  the  ignorance  or  uncertain 
conjectures  which  here  on  earth  oblige  us  to 
rest  satisfied  (or  dissatisfied)  with  a  vague 
conception  of  the  distance  of  system  from 
system,  there,  in  that  Georgian  planet,  per- 
haps the  astounding  reality  is  reduced  to 
figures ;  and  it  is  authentically  shown  that 
this  outer  circle  of  our  system,  vast  as  it  is, 
circumscribes  a  space  that  would  be  not 
discernible  otherwise  than  as  a  point,  from 
even  the  nearest  of  the  neighbouring  stars  : 
so  that,  though  our  sun  would  be  seen  thence, 
as  those  stars  are  seen  by  us,  the  apparent 
disk  of  its  little  sparkling  light  would  include 
sun  and  planets  together,  as  one  blended  radi- 
ance. It  is  thus,  where  facts  are  far  greater 
than  imagination,  that  in  proportion  as  we 
ascertain  those  facts,  or  exchange  imagination 
for  knowledge,  the  mind  is  so  much  the  more 
filled  with  amazement  or  awe.  From  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  solar  system,  could 
we  gain  that  outpost  of  observation,  we  should 
look  with  more  distinctness  of  perception, 
into  the  abyss,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  sun, 
with  his  planets,  is  suspended.  And  there, 
it  is  probable,  a  much  brighter  lustre  may 
shed  itself  from  the  starry  heavens,  and  per- 
haps (yes,  it  must  be  believed)  innumerable 
stars,  which  from  earth  are  not  at  all  percepti- 
ble, or  discerned  only  by  the  highest  powers 
of  art,  are  individually  seen :  and  those  lu- 
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minous  streams,  too,  and  many  nebulous 
splendours,  which  hang  as  wreaths  or  folded 
curtains  of  light  across  our  skies,  show  them- 
selves to  be  what  they  are,  crowned  hosts  of 
worlds,  thick  and  numberless  as  the  sparks 
that  rush  up  from  the  fiercely  blown  furnace. 
Perhaps  at  the  verge  of  our  system,  the  hours 
of  day  may  seem  dull  and  sombre  ;  while  the 
night  flames  out  with  a  radiance  that  darts 
from  every  span  and  interstice  of  the  sky,  like 
the  fretted  roof  of  a  palace,  which  the  osten- 
tation of  the  artist  has  overloaded  with  spaik- 
'  ling  ornaments  of  gold.  Nay,  sober  truth  and 
calculation  oblige  us  to  believe  that,  if  we 
could  reach  a  spot  nearer  to  the  confines  of 
the  more  densely  occupied  fields  of  space, 
and  be  exempt  from  all  atmospheric  obscura- 
tions, the  entire  surface  of  heaven  would  seem 
to  be  evenly  and  thickly  studded  with  the 
stellar  glory,  in  its  many  gradations  of  magni- 
tude. 

*'  The  inmsihle  material  creation,  it  is  proba- 
ble, vastly  outnumbers  the  visible;  and  it  may 
justly  be  thought  that  the  worlds  made  known 
to  us  by  their  inherent  splendour,  are,  to  the 
unseen,  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  chiefs 
of  an  army  to  the  thousands  that  fill  rank  and 
file  :  it  is  as  if,  from  the  summit  of  a  tower, 
we  were  looking,  by  night,  upon  a  boundless 
plain,  filled  with  the  array  of  war,  and  could 
discern  nothing  but  the  gemmed  crests  of  the 
captains,  gleaming  amid  the  countless  and 
unseen  multitudes  they  are  leading  on. 

"  What  then  is  the  just  and  unexceptionable 
sentiment  which  should  come  home  to  the 
heart,  after  a  contemplation  of  the  inconceiv- 
able extent  of  the  creation  ?  Not,  as  we  have 
said,  this — that  man  and  his  welfare  are  unim- 
portant. The  very  multiplicity  of  worlds, 
instead  of  favouring  such  a  conclusion,  refutes 
it,  by  showing  that  the  Creator  prefers,  as  the 
field  of  his  cares  and  beneficence,  limited  and 
separate  portions  of  matter,  rather  than  im- 
mense masses : — it  is  manifest  that  the 
omnipotent  wisdom  and  power  loves  to  divide 
itself  upon  the  individuality  of  its  works. 
To  exist  at  all,  as  a  member  of  so  vast  an 
assemblage  of  beings,  to  occupy  a  footing  in 
the  universe,  such  as  it  is,  involves  incalcu- 
lable probabilities  of  future  good  or  ill." 

JOHN  BUNYAN'S  STYLE. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  speaking  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  says  : 

"  The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  ol)tain  a  wide  command 
over  the  English  laiigu;vge.  The  vocabulary 
is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  not  an  expression,  if  wc  except  a  few 
technical  terms  of  tlieology,  which  would  puz- 
zle the  rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed 
several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no 
writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant 
to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  ve- 
hement exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for 
every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the 
divine,  this  homely  dialect  of  plain  working 
men  is  perfectly  suflicieni.  There  is  no 
book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so 
readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted 


English  language^no  book  which  shows  how 
rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth, 
and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that 
it  has  borrowed." 
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About  the  time  of  issuing  our  last  number, 
rumours  were  afloat  of  cases  of  malignant 
cholera  having  occurred  in  this  city,  but  in  a 
way  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  our  say- 
ing any  thing  respecting  them.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, became  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  pes- 
tilential principle,  which,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  seemed  to  have  been  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  had  begun  to  show  itself  by  its 
fearful  eflTects.  Our  board  of  health  reported 
on  sixth  day  the  27th  ult.,  two  cases  of  death 
by  malignant  cholera,  since  which  there  has 
been  a  regular  but  gradual  increase  of  cases, 
as  will  appear  by  the  statement  below.  Under 
circumstances  so  truly  serious,  a  degree  of 
fresh  excitement  was  of  course  to  be  expect- 
ed among  a  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  many 
families  and  parts  of  families  have  retreated 
to  the  country;  but  we  do  not  perceive  any 
remarkable  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
our  streets,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
the  calmness  which  in  general  marks  the  de- 
meanour of  those  who  stay. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Health's  Report  in- 
cluding City  and  Liberties — 

July  28,  noon — New  cases  6 — Deaths  5 

29,  .  ..6.1 

30,  ,  .       .  15        .  7 

31,  .  .        .  19        .  9 

Private  practice,  new  cases,  5 — deaths,  2 


Hospitals  .  .9.6 
Almshouse     .  .6.2 

Total      19  9 

Aug.  1.  Private  practice,       16  6 
Hospitals       .  4  2 

Almshouse     .1  1 

Total      21  8 

Aug.  2.  Private  practice,     8  3 

Hospitals  14  9 

Almshouse  5  2 

Arch  street  prison  13  1 

Total      40  15 

Aug.  3. — New  Cases    ....  35 
Dealiis  14 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  N.  York. 

July  27 — New  cases,  122 — Deaths,  46 

28  .        145  68 

29  .        122  39 

30  .        103  39 

31  .        121  48 
Aug.  1  .         92  41 

2  .         81  34 


Much  has  been  written  and  published  in  the 
newspapers  relative  to  symptoms,  treatmentf 
diet,  &c.,  since  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  the  cholera.  We  have  been  cau- 
tious on  this  head,  in  the  persuasion,  that, 
generally,  much  reading  about  these  matters^ 
is  productive  of  more  harm  than  good*  The 
following  remarks,  however,  being  part  of 
an  article  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  Medicale  of  Paris,  seem  to  contain 
in  few  words,  the  essence  of  what  can  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  diet : — 

"  As  a  general  thesis  we  would  say,  use  every 
thing  which  until  now  you  have  found  good,  and 
agreeing  with  your  stomach,  your  constitution,  and 
your  habits,  but  abuse  nothing. 

"What  should  be  principally  avoided,  are  indigesti- 
bles,  and  every  thing  which  may  provoke  diarrhoea, 
and  it  will  be  conceived  that  not  all  can  attain  this 
object  by  the  same  means;  that  the  precautions 
which  suit  one  may  not  suit  another.  We  cannot 
then  see,  that  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
cholera,  authorises  us  to  recommend  or  proscribe  any 
substance  rather  than  another,  barring  those  aliments 
decidedly  bad,  such  as  unripe  fruit,  spoiled  fish,  &c. 
The  only  general  prescription  which  we  are  enabled 
to  give,  is,  that  every  body  should  continue  the  diet 
which  made  him  feel  well  before  the  cholera,  being 
at  the  same  time  more  particular  not  to  commit  ex- 
cesses which  formerly  might  have  caused  only  a 
slight  indisposition,  but  which  now  may  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Avoid  indigestion,  we 
repeat  it,  but  to  do  so  it  is  not  necessary  you  should 
abstain  from  such  or  such  food  ;  it  suffices  to  abstain 
from  such  things  as  your  own  experience  has  shown 
you  to  be  injurious  to  your  health.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  seldom  we  see  people  to  whom  milk  invaria- 
bly gives  diarrhoea,  let  them  abstain,  but  those  who 
digest  it  well,  let  them  continue  to  use  it  as  heretofore. 

"  Live  as  you  have  been  living  thus  far,  if  you  di- 
gest your  food  well,  and  quit  at  the  same  time  an 
uneasy  and  foolish  watchfulness  about  the  choice  of 
your  nourishments,  a  watchfulness  which  uselessly 
torments  your  mind.  For  according  to  the  old  adage, 
'  Vivere  medice  est  vivere  misereJ'  '  To  live  medically 
is  to  live  miserably.'  " 

SE  WELZ'S  HISTORY. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  as  the  edition 
of  Sewells  History,  about  to  be  published  in 
this  city,  is  now  put  to  press,  the  subscription 
papers  need  not  be  returned  until  the  1st  of 
the  eleventh,  instead  of  the  1st  of  the  ninth 
month. 

We  have  examined  with  much  satisfaction  a 
copy  of  the  above  mentioned  new  edition  of 
Sewell's  History,  about  to  be  published  by 
Thomas  Evans  and  Uriah  Hunt  of  this  city, 
and  which  is  now  printing. 

The  type  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  paper 
handsome — we  think  it  will  fully  equal  the 
expectations  held  out  in  the  prospectus  which 
we  inserted  in  page  293. 

Those  who  wish  to  possess  this  interesting 
and  valuable  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  our  religious  Society,  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  ofl'ered,  of 
procuring  it  in  a  beautiful  and  convenient  form, 
at  half  the  price  for  which  it  has  been  sold. 
Every  young  family  should  be  furnished  with 
the  work,  and  parents  would  bestow  their 
money  judiciously  in  purchasing  a  copy  for 
each  of  their  children.  We  hope  the  pub- 
lishers will  meet  with  liberal  encouragement 
in  their  endeavour  to  furnish  so  important  a 
work  in  a  good  and  substantial  form,  and  at  a 
very  low  price. 
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AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  ivith  a 
narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its 
termination,  by  Richard  and  John  Lander, 
in  2  vols.  1832." 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  has 
been  an  "unknown  land."  The  unhealthiness 
of  the  coasts,  the  extensive  deserts  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  long 
presented  such  formidable  obstacles  to  African 
exploration,  as  to  baffle  that  ardent  spirit  of 
discovery  which  has  opened  to  us  in  its  pro- 
gress the  secrets  of  most  other  climes.  The 
partial  researches  which  were  made  in  this 
country,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  seemed  even  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  geographical  problems,  and  to 
incite  the  strongest  desires  for  their  solution. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  in- 
defatigable researches  of  European  travellers 
have  done  much  towards  laying  open  to  our 
view  the  recesses  of  this  benighted  continent; 
and  it  is  not  indulging  in  extravagant  expecta- 
tion to  anticipate,  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
the  foot  of  the  white  man  will  traverse  the 
whole  of  her  soil. 

Few  geographical  problems  have  excited 
more  interest,  or  enlisted  more  zeal  in  their 
solution,  than  the  question  as  to  the  rise,  course 
and  tern»ination  of  the  great  African  river, 
the  Niger.  With  the  exception  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "  north-west  passage,"  this  may  be 
considered  as  emphatically  the  "vexed  ques- 
tion" of  geography.  From  ihe  days  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  down  to  the  year  1830,  the 
united  labours  of  travellers  and  geographers 
had  failed  to  terminate  this  interesting  enquiry; 
its  final  solution  was  reserved  for  the  enterpri- 
sing Englishmen,  the  title  of  whose  journal  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

Richard  Lander  was  the  faithful  servant  and 
companion  of  the  late  Captain  Clapperton  in 
his  second  journey  in  Africa,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  part  after 
the  death  of  that  officer,  and  the  courage  and 


sagacity  which  he  evinced  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  will  be  remembered  by  all  those 
who  have  read  the  journal  of  Clapperton's  se- 
cond expedition.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
common  walks  of  life;  gifted  with  no  extraor- 
dinary ability,  of  very  limited  education,  but 
possessed  of  a  practical  common  sense  and  an 
untiring  perseverance  which  made  amends  for 
the  want  of  more  shining  qualifications.  John 
Lander  was  a  younger  brother  who  accompa- 
nied Richard  as  a  volunteer,  and  without  pe- 
cuniary compensation  from  the  government. 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  warm  imagination 
and  quick  perception.  He  was  much  supe- 
rior to  his  brother  in  point  of  education:  and 
was  not  unused  to  literary  composition.  The 
journal  under  notice  is  their  joint  production, 
and  the  narratives  and  sketches  furnished  by 
John  Lander  add  much  to  its  interest  and 
value. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  some  of  their 
baggage,  parts  of  both  of  their  journals  were 
missing,  although  enough  of  each  was  preser- 
ved to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 
In  their  "  address  to  the  public"  in  the  front 
of  their  book,  the  brothers  say  in  apology  for 
its  defects: — "Though  we  have  adverted  to 
the  fact  but  seldom,  nevertheless,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  painful  journey,  we 
were  both  indisposed  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. In  short,  a  vei-y  few  days  only  had  elap- 
sed after  our  landing  at  Badagry,  when  we 
began  to  feel  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  Af- 
lican  climate,  and  to  experience  a  degree  of 
languor  which  not  even  the  warmest  enthusi- 
asm could  wholly  overcome.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  our  spirits  often  sank  im- 
der  the  depressing  influence  of  this  powerful 
adversary,  whose  inroads  on  our  constitutions 
we  had  no  means  of  resisting."  "  It  (the 
narrative)  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a  faithful 
account,  for  our  journals  were  invariably  writ- 
ten on  the  spot  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  in 
all  our  observations,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
we  adhered  religiously  to  the  truth."  "  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  since  returning  to  our 
native  country,  we  have  made  no  alterations, 
nor  introduced  a  single  sentence  in  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  our  ti  avels,  simply  because 
it  was  intimated  to  us,  that  the  public  would 
prefer  it  in  that  state,  however  faulty  in  style, 
rather  than  a  more  elaborate  narrative,  which 
might  gain  less  in  elegance  than  it  would  lose 
in  accuracy  and  vividness  of  description." 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  travellers  to  say  that 
their  journal  bears  internal  marks  of  their  ad- 
herence to  these  resolutions.  It  is  certainly  a 
faithful,  natural,  and  lively  narrative  of  very  in- 
teresting scenes  and  adventures.  The  daily 
doings,  sufferings,  and  observations  of  the  tra- 
vellers are  brought  before  the  reader,  so  as  to 


fix  his  attention,  and  present  to  his  view  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  African  life,  manners,  and 
scenery.  I  purpose  to  make  considerable  ex- 
tracts from  the  journal  of  the  Landers  for  in- 
sertion in  the  pages  of  "The  Friend;"  but  before 
doing  so,  it  may  not  be  amiss  very  briefly  to 
sketch  the  progress  of  African  discovery  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1830.  The  facts  which  I 
shall  relate  are  derived  from  the  introduction 
to  the  work  under  review. 

Herodotus  and  Strabo,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  both  mention  a  large  river  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  which  some  geogra- 
phers have  supposed  to  be  the  Niger.  Pliny 
treats  largely  upon  the  Niger,  considering  it  to 
rise  in  the  interior,  and  after  flowing  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  ground,  to  join  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  being  in  fact  the  same  river. 
Ptolemy  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and 
believed  the  Niger  to  be  a  distinct  river.  He 
had,  however,  but  little  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  his  predecessors.  Af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  spread  of  the  Arabs  through  parts  of  the 
interior,  the  general  knowledge  of  African  ge- 
ography was  increased;  but  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers were  as  unsuccessful  in  their  specula- 
tions about  the  Niger  as  the  for.mer  writers 
upon  the  subject.  They  supposed  the  source 
of  the  Nile  and  Niger  to  be  identical;  the  for- 
mer emptying  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  African 
continent,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  "Sea 
of  Darkness,"  or  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Por- 
tuguese navigatoi's  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  discovered  the  mouths  of  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  ima- 
gined to  be  the  estuaries  of  the  Niger.  They 
also  obtained  from  the  Negroes  some  vague 
account  of  Timbuctoo,  but  acquired  little  cer- 
tain information  of  the  actual  geography  of  the 
interior.  The  French  geographers,  De  Lisle 
and  D'Anville,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1750,  largely  discussed  the  question  of  the  rise 
and  course  of  the  Niger,  and  published  conjec- 
tural maps  of  Africa,  but  still  the  question  re- 
mained unsettled  by  actual  exploration.  In 
1788,  (he  English  geographers  took  hold  of  the 
subject  of  African  discovery  with  zeal  and  in- 
telligence. A  society  of  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  such  researches.  Am- 
ple funds  were  raised,  and  individuals  employed 
to  travel  on  the  African  soil,  and  to  determine, 
by  actual  observation,  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
and  to  resolve  all  other  problems  most  inter- 
esting in  African  geography.  The  first  person 
they  employed  was  our  countryman,  John  Led- 
yard,  with  whose  enterprising  character  and 
singular  history  many  of  our  readers  are  doubt- 
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less  familiar.  He  was  inslvucted  (o  penetrale 
Africa  by  the  way  of  Egypi,  and  to  traverse  the 
continent  to  the  latitu<le  of  the  Niger.  His 
course,  however,  was  soon  run;  after  reaching 
Cairo,  and  collecting  considerable  information 
relative  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  be  sicken- 
ed and  died.  Lucas  was  the  next  explorer. 
He  left  Tripoli  in  1789,  and  proceeded  but  a 
few  days' journey  from  that  place.  He  saw 
little  himself,  but  obtained  considerable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  interiorfrom  the  Arabs. 

It  was  next  determined  to  attempt  discove- 
ries from  the  western  instead  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1791,  Major  Houghton, 
who  bad  been  British  consul  at  Morocco, 
undertook  to  explore  the  Niger.  He  ascended 
the  river  Gambia,  and  after  reaching  the 
upper  part  of  that  river,  took  a  northerly 
direction  into  Ludama,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert.  He  designed  to  proceed  fur- 
ther on  his  travels  in  company  with  some 
Moorish  merchants,  but  they  plundered  and 
deserted  him  ;  and,  after  travelling  alone  for 
several  days,  he  died  at  Jarra  on  the  Senegal. 
The  course  of  the  Niger  still  lay  concealed  ; 
no  modern  traveller  having  succeeded  in 
reaching  its  banks.  The  celebrated  Mungo 
Park  was  the  first  who  accomplished  this 
task.  His  journal  is  familiar  to  all  readers. 
The  story  of  his  sufferings  has  about  it  an  air 
of  romantic  interest,  and  a  peculiar  charm  of 
incident  and  diction,  which  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  striking  books  of  travel  ever  given 
to  the  world.  A  knowledge  of  medicine,  a 
taste  for  geographical  research,  together  with 
many  other  qualifications,  fitted  him  particu- 
larly for  the  arduous  task  he  undertook.  His 
journal  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  minutely  to  delineate  his  course. 
After  accepting  the  appointment  of  the  African 
Association  in  1795,  he  pursued  the  route  of 
Major  Houghton  up  the  Gambia,  and  cross- 
ing the  Senegal,  arrived  at  Jarra,  where 
he  found  the  remains  of  that  traveller.  Pass- 
ing through  the  kingdom  Kaarta,  he  arrived 
at  Sego  in  Bambarra,  situated  on  the  long 
sought  Niger,  which,  at  that  place,  flowed 
from  west  to  east;  he  proceeded  along  the 
Niger  to  Silla,  where,  exhausted  and  destitute, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  journey,  a»;d,  returning  to 
the  sea  coast  by  a  more  direct  route,  arrived 
in  England  in  1797.  After  Park's  return,  a 
new  theory  of  the  termination  of  the  Niger 
was  started.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 
river  us  the  Congo,  and  to  empty  into  the 
sea  by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Major  Ren- 
nell  and  Reichard,  a  German,  broached  other 
ideas,  and  the  discussion  of  this  long  agitated 
question  was  again  rife.  Horneman  was  the 
next  traveller  sent  out  by  the  African  Asso- 
ciation. He  proceeded  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  in  1800  wrote  to  England  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Uornou, 
further  in  the  interior,  since  which  he  has 
not  been  heard  of.  Roentgen  and  Burrk- 
hardt  were  next  employed  by  the  Association  : 
their  tiavels,  however,  tiirew  no  additional 
light  on  the  couise  of  the  Niger.  The 
British  government,  stimulated  by  the  suc- 
cessful labours  of  Ca|)tain  Cook,  who,  under 
their  auspices,  had  been  enlarging  the  boundd 


of  geographical  knowledge  by  sea,  determined 
to  aid  the  African  Association  in  prosecuting 
their  kindred  designs.  Mungo  Park  was 
again  called  upon  to  undertake  an  e.vpedition, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  who 
agreed,  according  to  his  own  suggestion,  to 
allow  him  6  seamen  and  30  soldiers  as  his 
attendants,  and  appropriated  £5000  sterling 
for  equipping  the  expedition.  Park's  inten- 
tion was  to  follow  his  former  track  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  and  then  to  pursue  the 
course  of  that  river  to  its  termination.  The 
employment  of  so  many  Europeans,  unused 
to  the  climate,  was  certainly  an  error;  instead 
of  imparting  security  to  their  leader,  they 
were  more  calculated  to  embarrass  his  ope- 
rations, and  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
native  sovereigns.  This  journey  resulted 
fatally,  leaving  the  great  question  of  the 
termination  of  the  Niger  still  unsolved.  Af- 
ter experiencing  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
almost  every  description, — after  losing  all 
his  men  but  seven,  and  these  being  so 
debilitated  by  the  climate  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  travel.  Park  reached  the  Niger  a  few 
miles  below  Sego.  He  here  built  a  boat,  and 
proceeded  down  the  river  as  far  asBoosa,  (a 
place  visited  afterwards  by  the  Landers,) 
where  they  became  entangled  in  the  rocks, 
were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  Park  was 
either  killed  by  their  weapons,  or  was  drowned 
in  the  river  in  the  struggle. 

Adams,  an  American  seaman,  whose  narra- 
tive was  published  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
reached  Timbuctoo,  and  was  the  next 
white  man  who  visited  the  shores  of  the 
Niger.  In  1816,  the  British  government  sent 
Captain  Tuckey  and  Major  Peddie  on  the 
mission  of  African  exploration  ;  the  former 
ascended  the  Congo,  and  the  latter  the  river 
Nunez.  After  losing  a  great  part  of  their 
men,  and  proceeding  no  very  great  distance 
into  the  interior,  they  were  compelled  to 
return.  In  1824,  Captain  Clapperton  of  the 
British  navy,  in  company  with  Major  Den- 
ham  and  Dr.  Oudney,  left  'I'ripoli  and  reached 
Bornou,  from  whence  Clapperton  proceeded 
alone  to  Sockatoo,  a  Mahomniedan  city 
furtlierin  the  interior,  where  he  learned  that 
the  Niger  took  a  southerly  course,  and  flowed 
into  the  sea  at  Funda,  on  the  Guinea  coast. 
On  his  return  to  England,  the  Briti;;h  govern- 
ment sent  him  out  again  at  his  own  solicita- 
tion, accoinpanied  by  Captain  Pearce,  Dr. 
Morrison,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Richard 
Lander.  'J'hey  landed  at  Badagry,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  and 
the  only  one  belonging  to  the  party  who 
returned  to  England,  was  Richard  Lander. 
Captain  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  sank  under 
the  influences  of  the  climate  a  few  days  after 
leaving  Badagry.  Clapperton  and  Lander 
soon  after  arrived  at  Wowow,  from  which 
place  they  visited  Boosa,  on  the  Niger,  the 
place  of  Park's  death.  Clapperton  was  un- 
willing to  attempt  to  proceed  down  the  Niger 
from  this  point,  believing  that  whoever  made 
the  trial  would  perish  fiorn  the  hostile  attacks 
of  the  natives.  They  accordingly  crossed 
the  Niger,  and  proceeded  to  Sockatoo,  where 
Clapperton  soon  died.    Richard  Lander  hav- 


ing performed  the  last  sad  offices  to  his  former 
master  and  friend,  set  out  alone  to  return  to 
England  with  his  papers.  After  traversing  a 
large  section  of  country,  he  would,  probably, 
have  made  his  way  down  the  Niger,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  natives,  and  compelled  to 
turn  back.  This  circumstance  obliged  him 
to  return  by  his  former  route  to  Badagry,  at 
which  place  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  During  Clapperton's  second  journey, 
Major  Laing  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  had  departed  from  that  cele- 
brated city  for  Sego,  when  he  was  inhumanly 
murdered  by  his  Moorish  guide.  His  papers 
have  not  reached  England.  Since  Major 
Laing,  a  Frenchman  named  Caille  has  visited 
'I'imbuctoo,  but  his  journal  throws  no  further 
light  on  the  final  termination  of  the  Niger. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  African  discovery,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  journey  of  Richard  and  John  Lander. 

The  further  notice  of  their  book  must  be 
postponed  to  another  number.  Z. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Prom  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Among  the  flowering  aquatic  plants,  there 
is  one,  that  for  magnificence  and  beauty 
stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  We  have  seen 
it  on  the  middle  and  southern  waters ;  but  of 
the  greatest  size  and  splendour  on  the  bayous 
and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  difTerent 
popular  names.  The  upper  Indians  call  it 
panacea.  It  is  designated  by  botanists  by  the 
name  nymphianelumbo.  It  rises  from  a  root, 
resembling  the  large  stump  of  a  cabbage,  and 
from  depths  in  the  water  from  two  or  three 
to  ten  feet.  It  has  an  elliptical,  smooth  and 
verdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  of  the 
size  of  a  parasol.  These  muddy  bayous  and 
stagnant  waters  are  often  so  covered  with  the 
leaves,  that  the  sand  piper  walks  abroad  on 
the  surface  of  them,  without  dipping  his  feet 
in  the  water.  The  flowers  are  enlarged  copies 
of  the  nymphia  odoratti,  or  New  England  pond 
lily.  'J'hey  have  a  cup  of  the  s.".me  elegant 
conformation,  and  all  the  brilliant  white  and 
yellow  of  that  flower.  They  want  the  am- 
brosial fragrance  of  the  pond  lily  ;  and  re- 
semble in  this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their 
size,  the  flowers  of  the  laurel  magnolia.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  flowers  that  we  have  seen.  They 
have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  and  in  the 
centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Musquitos  swarm 
above.  Obscene  fowls  and  carrion  vultures 
wheel  their  flight  over  them.  Alligators 
swim  among  the  roots  ;  and  moccasin  snakes 
bask  on  their  leaves.  In  such  lonely  and  re- 
pulsive situations,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most 
gaudy  and  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the 
creation.  Jn  the  capsule  are  imbedded  from 
four  to  six  acorn-shaped  seeds,  which  the  In- 
dians roast,  and  eat,  when  green  ;  or  they  are 
dried,  and  eaten  as  nuts,  or  are  pulverized 
into  meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread. 

We  have  seen  a  large  yellow  flower  on  the 
arid  blufTs  of  that  high  limestone  wall,  that 
runs,  like  a  huge  parapet,  between  St.  Gen- 
evieve aod  Herculaneum,  on  the  west  bank 
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of  the  Mississippi.  The  summit  of  this  para 
pet  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil,  and  is  bare  of  all  vegetation,  but  a  sparse, 
seared  grass.  It  was  under  the  burning  sun 
of  July,  when  every  thing,  but  these  flowers, 
was  scorched.  The  cup  of  the  flower  was 
nearly  half  the  size  of  the  common  sun-flower. 
It  rose  only  four  or  five  inches  from  the  soil, 
and  covered  it  as  with  a  gilding.  We  have 
seen  no  description  of  this  striking  flower, 
nor  have  we  seen  it  existing  elsewhere. 

Long  moss,  tillandsia  usneoides.  This 
parasitic  and  singular  vegetation  is  first  seen 
in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude 
33°.  It  hangs  down  in  festoons,  like  the 
twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  It  attaches 
itself  of  choice  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that, 
to  the  acacia.  These  pendant  wreaths  often 
conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  bare  of 
foliage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen 
but  a  mass  of  moss.  Waving  in  the  wind, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  branches  of 
other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  curtains 
of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of 
winter.  They  are  in  colour  of  a  darkish 
gray,  and  many  yards  in  length.  The  moss 
bears  a  small  trumpet-shaped  flower,  of  peach- 
blow  colour,  and  seeds  still  finer  than  those 
of  tobacco.  Associated,  as  it  naturally  is, 
with  marshy  and  low  alluvions,  where  it  grows 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  with  the  idea  of 
sickness,  this  dark  drapery  of  the  forest  has 
an  aspect  of  inexpressible  gloom.  It  is,  when 
fresh,  a  tolerable  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  deer  feed  upon  it  in  winter.  It  soon 
dies  on  dead  trees.  Prepared,  something  after 
the  manner  of  water  rotted  hemp,  the  bark  is 
decomposed,  and  the  fibre  remains,  fine,  black, 
strong,  elastic,  and  apparently  incorruptible. 
In  this  state,  in  appearance  and  elasticity  it 
resembles  horse  hair,  and,  like  that,  is  used 
for  mattresses.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  country  sleep  on  them,  and  they  are 
becoming  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  up- 
per country.  The  Creoles  make  various  ar- 
ticles of  harnessing,  as  horse  collars,  and 
saddle  stufiinsr,  of  this  article.  For  these 
purposes,  considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  upholsterers  and  carriage  makers  in  the 
Atlantic  country. 

To  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  no  doubt,  the 
infinite  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  prairies,  that  distract  the 
gaze  of  a  common  observer,  and  confound  all 
his  attempts  to  class  them,  may  all  have  an 
easy  arrangement,  '  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.'  To  another  an  attempt  to  class  them 
would  at  first  seem  like  numbering  the  drops 
of  dew  that  fall  from  them.  The  friable  soil  of 
the  western  country  does  not  naturally  cover 
itself  with  the  fine  sward  of  the  northern  At- 
lantic country.  It  is  the  region  of  coarse 
grass,  tall  flowering  plants,  with  gaudy 
flowers  ;  and  to  an  unpractised  eye,  presents 
a  Flora  of  great  variety.  We  have  not  pre 
sumed  to  give  the  above,  as  any  thing  more 
than  the  sketch  of  a  catalogue.  Many  of  the 
barks  of  the  trees  of  this  valley  have  medi 
cinal  qualities.  The  numbers,  forms  and 
gigantic  heights  of  these  weeds  and  plants 
are  not  among  the  least  surprising  curiosities 
to  an  observer  of  nature. 


[Under  the  head  of  animals,  a  few  extracts 
relating  to  those  which  to  us  have  most  of 
novelty  shall  sufllice.  The  following  respect- 
ing the  buffalo  is  highly  spirited  : — ] 

In  the  vast  prairieson  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Arkansas  Red  river,  and  in  all  the 
space  beyond  a  belt  of  a  hundred  leagues 
from  white  settlements,  where  they  are  not 
seen,  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  buffalo 
is  the  grand  object  of  hunting  and  subsistence 
to  the  savage?.  The  flesh  is  the  chief  article 
of  food,  not  only  of  the  Indians  of  those  re- 
gions, but  of  the  white  hunters  and  trappers. 
The  skins  furnish  their  dress,  and  the  couches, 
the  seats,  and  the  ornamental  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  their  cabins.  Tanned  and  stretched 
on  tent  poles,  and  erected  in  neat,  cone-shap- 
ed tents,  they  shelter  the  savages  in  their  dis- 
tant migrations  from  their  villages.  The 
bufl^alo  robes  furnish  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce.  Hunting  the 
buffalo  is  a  business  of  great  solemnity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  sav- 
age life.  Every  person  engaged  in  it,  has  his 
proper  post  of  honour,  and  his  point  of  con- 
cert with  the  rest.  The  Indians  used  to  hunt 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  are  now  commonly 
armed  wilh  yagers.  The  attack  is  generally 
on  horseback.  When  the  attacking  party 
have  approached  the  drove,  the  religious  rites 
are  renewed,  and  the  caviiicade,  in  confidence 
of  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  dashes  upon 
them.  To  be  successful,  the  horses  must  be 
both  fleet,  and  well  managed.  It  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  older  and  more  daring  ani- 
mals turn,  and  make  battle  ;  in  which  case 
there  is  danger  to  the  horse  of  being  gored, 
and  of  the  rider  to  be  slain.  The  animal,  in 
ts  agony  and  wrath,  is  terrible.  Sometimes, 
when  feathered  with  many  arrows,  or  pierced 
with  many  balls,  it  becomes  a  question  who 
has  slain  it.  But  there  are  so  many  witnesses, 
the  wound  among  many  that  was  mortal  is 
so  accurately  known,  and  it  is  so  vital  to 
their  peace  that  all  this  should  be  settled  by 
precedent,  that  in  the  division  of  the  spoil 
disputes  seldom  occur.  Every  part  of  the 
animal  is  prepared  in  some  way  for  use.  A 
partis  preserved  fresh,  for  immediate  use. 
The  fat  from  the  intestines  is  melted,  skim- 
med, and  put  into  bladders  for  future  use,  and 
proves  an  agreeable  substitute  for  butter.  A 
protuberance  on  the  shoulders,  called  the 
'  hump,'  is  the  choice  part  of  the  animal.  The 
return  of  such  a  party  from  a  successful  hunt 
is  a  season  of  the  highest  savage  holiday.  The 
skins,  inwrought  into  all  the  furniture  of  their 
domestic  establishment,  so  vital  to  their  com 
fort,  and  the  surplus  furnishing  their  princi 
pal  article  of  traffic,  are  entrusted  for  prepara 
tion,  as  are  all  their  more  laborious  kinds  of 
drudgery,  to  the  squaws.  This  is  a  very  ma 
terial  part  of  Indian  labour.  The  method  of 
preparing  them  is  primitive  and  simple,  but 
slow  and  laborious,  and  consists,  principally, 
in  smoking,  drying,  and  rubbing  them.  When 
dressed,  they  are  soft,  pliant  and  durable.  By 
the  juice  of  some  vegetable,  supposed  to  be 
sanguinaria  canadensis,  fixed  by  a  process 
known  only  to  themselves,  they  paint  lines, 
figures  and  devices  on  the  buffalo  skins,  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  that  retains  a  durable 


brilliancy,  unchanged  by  the  sun  and  air. 
Among  these  animals,  as  among  domestic 
ones,  there  are  the  differences  of  size,  age, 
and  beauty  and  deformity,  lean  and  fat.  The 
males  are  eatable  only  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  cows  are  most  sought  for  hunting  as 
an  article  of  food.  No  wild  animal  has  a 
more  noble  appearance,  than  a  full  grown 
male  buffalo.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  are 
of  the  same  species  with  domestic  cattle. 
From  the  habits  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
the  animal,  we  should  think  not.  The  colour 
is  generally  of  a  brownish  gray,  and  much  of 
the  wool,  or  hair,  has  the  fineness  of  fur,  and 
by  the  English  is  wrought  into  articles  of 
a  beautiful  fabric,  which  is  becoming  an  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture.  They  have  bushy  heads, 
covered  with  shaggy  wool  ;  and  the  long  and 
erect  hair  prevails  to  the  termination  of  the 
hump  beyond  the  fore-shoulders.  They  have 
small  and  short  horns,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  and,  compared  with 
domestic  cattle,  small  and  fierce  eyes  ;  and, 
viewed  all  together,  have  rather  a  savage 
and  outlandish  appearance.  But,  in  fact, 
they  are  the  same  mild  animal  with  the  do- 
mestic cattle  ;  are  easily  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated ;  and  the  animals,  that  spring  from  the 
mixture  of  breeds,  are  said  to  unite  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  both.  Their  beef  is  general- 
ly preferred  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox.  The 
range  of  this  animal  used  to  extend  over  all 
the  valley.  The  eyes  of  the  patriarchal "  resi- 
denters,"  who  first  fixed  themselves  in  the 
unbroken  wilderness,  as  they  relate  how  they 
used  to  see  countless  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals scouring  the  thickets,  brighten  in  the 
relation,  and  view  the  present  order  of  things, 
which  have  driven  these  animals  far  to  the 
west,  with  the  regrets  of  hunters.  The  whites, 
wherever  they  have  fixed  themselves,  have 
waged  upon  them  a  gratuitous  war  of  exter- 
mination ;  and  these  innocent,  useful  and 
noble  animals  instinctively  fly  their  footsteps. 
They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  savages, 
who  kill  no  more  of  them  than  subsistence 
or  profit  requires.  The  white  hunters  have 
destroyed  them  for  their  tongues  only.  They 
still  range  from  Red  river  of  the  north  to  the 
populous  regions  of  Mexico  ; — but  let  the 
smallest  settlement  of  whites  be  fixed  in  their 
vicinity,  and  the  animals  soon  interpose  a  line 
of  an  hundred  leagues  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  their  enemies. 


A  curious  experiment  upon  the  inversion  of 
trees  has  been  tried  in  England,  with  interest- 
ing results.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
laws  by  which  the  sap  is  regulated,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree,  of  inverting 
the  stems,  or  in  other  words,  of  converting  the 
branches,  &c.  into  roots.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  proved,  that  if  the  stem  of  a  plum  of 
cherry  tree,  which  is  not  too  thick  to  be  bent 
at  the  top,  be  put  under  ground,  while  the 
roots  are  gradually  detached,  in  proportion  as 
the  former  top  of  the  stems  becomes  firmly 
fixed  in  the  soil,  the  branches  of  the  root  will 
shoot  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and  in  due  time 
produce  fruit. 
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For "  The  Friend." 

QUAKERISM. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  be  the  victim  of  injustice  in  regard 
to  most  of  its  vital  and  distinguishing  princi- 
ples. The  fair  reputation  of  our  goodly  sect 
has  been  frequently  tarnished  by  the  polluted 
breath  of  prejudice,  and  its  doctrines  have  been 
more  than  once  assailed  by  the  ruthless  and 
envenomed  tooth  of  bigotry  and  malice.  To 
remove  the  falsity  of  slander — to  expose  the 
hidden  beauties  of  a  picture  in  which  imper- 
fect visions  had  discerned  only  daubs  and 
deformities — wiW  ever,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a 
pleasing  as  well  as  useful  employment.  Per- 
mit me,  then,  through  the  medium  of  a  paper, 
one  of  whose  objects  is  to  vindicate  and  un- 
fold the  principles  of  Quakerism,  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions,  touching  the  causes  of  these 
misrepresentations  and  the  means  of  their  re- 
moval. 

The  principles  and  practices  of  Friends,  by 
placing  them  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
voice,  were  not  likely  to  secure  its  approba- 
tion. A  respectful  treatment  of  the  world  by 
complying  with  its  established  notions,  seems 
necessary  to  its  favour.  The  champions  of 
popular  opinion  felt  themselves  injured  and 
outraged  at  finding  their  favourite  usages 
denounced  and  their  cherished  sentiments 
discarded.  Other  sects,  amazed  and  scanda- 
lized at  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance,  the 
novelty  of  their  worship,  and  united  to  these, 
the  integrity  of  their  sentiments,  extending 
from  one  subject  to  another  in  a  harmonious 
and  beautiful  consistency, — were  prepared  to 
receive  the  most  erroneous  impressions. 
Those  books  upon  Quakerism,  called  the  Wri- 
tings of  ancient  Friends,  which  were  occasion- 
ally published,  served  indeed  to  dissipate  the 
errors  of  a  few  ;  but  not  being  consonant  with 
the  fashionable  taste,  they  were  of  course  ne- 
glected by  the  many.  Neither  long  disserta- 
tions upon  the  doctrine  of  inward  light  and 
the  duty  of  non-resistance,  nor  ponderous 
histories  of  the  body  from  its  commencement — 
though  highly  beneficial  and  serviceable  to 
its  members — were  calculated  to  attract  a 
multitude  of  indifferent  and  prejudiced  readers. 
Mankind  in  general  arc  too  indolent  to  relish 
knowledge  which  is  purchased  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  as  consulting  a  multiplicity  of  volumes 
to  extract  the  few  fundamental  tenets  upon 
wliich  the  fabric  of  any  religious  sect  must 
ultimately  repose.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising, that  much  ignorance  should  exist 
in  relation  to  Quakerism,  nor  tiiat  this  igno- 
rance should  escape  in  flights  of  romance 
and  sallies  of  invective. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  look- 
ed at  the  subject  with  a  little  attention  and 
the  le.ist  philosophy,  that  the  moral  influence 
of  Quakerism  upon  society,  its  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  at  large,  has  been  signal  and 
salutary.  Witness  the  noble  charities  which 
abound  in  this  city; — the  diffusive  influence 
of  temperance  principles;  the  present  melio- 
rated condition  of  the  penal  code ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  system  of  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline ;  the  means  of  improvement  presented 
for  the  neglected  African  ;  and  the  sensibility 
which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country 


for  the  rights  of  the  Indian  !  These  are 
among  the  silent,  moral  effects  of  Quakerism 
on  our  own  community,  not  to  forget  their 
expansive  operation  upon  the  civil  and  social 
condition  of  man  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  influence  of  other  doctrines  universal  in 
their  scope  and  tendency.  The  example  of 
frugality  and  moderation  in  living,  and  of 
punctuality  and  integrity  in  all  the  obligations 
of  life — the  inculcation  of  a  purer  justice  than 
the  law  requires  in  the  distribution  of  a  debt- 
or's effects — the  abandonment  of  all  religious 
ceremony  in  public  worship — and  the  profes- 
sion of  a  high  and  superior  sanctity  in  being 
governed  by  the  spirit — have  no  doubt  pro- 
duced effects  upon  society  at  large  of  the  most 
lasting  and  beneficial  nature.  To  exhibit 
these  effects  with  reference  to  their  causes, 
would  be  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment ; 
and  in  doing  so,  every  region  in  the  extensive 
map  of  Quakerism  could  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily explored.  It  has  again  and  again 
occurred  to  me  that  a  manual  in  the  form  of 
a  popular  treatise  in  which  these  fruits  were 
recorded,  would  give  a  fair  opportunity  at 
once  to  portray  the  characteristic  features  of 
Quakerism,  and  to  disclose  the  wonders  of  its 
moral  achievements. 

In  a  work  of  such  a  character  occasion 
would  present  to  discuss  and  unfold  many 
testimonies  which  are  vitally  important  to  the 
proper  intelligence  and  just  appreciation  of 
our  principles.  The  reasons  and  extent  of 
the  objections  to  gaudy  attire — to  theatrical 
amusements — to  a  paid  ministry — to  war — 
and  to  studies  and  accomplishments  pure- 
ly ornamental — might  be  fully  developed. 
'I'he  manner  in  which  some  of  these  testi- 
monies have  been  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  leading  members  of  the  Society,  particular- 
ly that  in  relation  to  the  illegality  of  war  du- 
ring the  stirring  events  of  our  domestic  revo- 
lution, would  form  a  topic  pregnant  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  most  instructive  les- 
sons. To  render  distinctly  clear  and  to  im- 
press with  becoming  cogency,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  inward  light  or  religion  of  the  heart, 
with  its  just  limitations;  and  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  the  Society,  yrom  its  origin,  to  that 
Christian  theory  of  a  meritorious  sacrifice 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  bind- 
ing authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  would 
form  a  grateful  portion  of  the  writer's  task. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  an  opinion  of  pretty  extensive  preva- 
lence, that  Quakerism  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  and  even  elegant  learning.  To  rectify 
such  a  mistake,  nothing,  would  be  necessary 
but  to  point  to  the  numerous  literary  institu- 
tions under  the  agency  of  Friends,  and  to  the 
many  learned  Quakers  who  shine  in  our  an- 
nals, alike  beloved  for  their  piety  and  distin- 
guished for  their  attainments. 

A  few  only  have  been  indicated  of  the 
numerous  topics  which  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  writer  to  unfold,  but  enough  is  exhibit- 1 
ed  to  show  the  great  benefits  which  would 
arise  from  such  a  work.  It  ought  doubtless 
to  be  the  production  of  a  member  imbued 
with  the  tenets,  and  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  Society,  but  it  should  not  be 
written  for  the  exclusive  perusal  of  Friends.' 


Other  societies,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  feel  no  interest  in  a  performance 
which  was  absolutely  sectarian  in  its  impress, 
ft  should  be  a  liberal  and  philosophical  survey, 
eschewing  with  honest  rectitude  of  purpose 
and  in  a  becoming  spirit,  tho.se  leanings  and 
tendencies  which  are  sometimes  incident  to 
sectaries,  but  scrupulously  avoiding  a  latitude 
which  would  either  aim  at  the  vitals  of  ge- 
nuine piety  or  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  peculiar  edifice.  In  the  absence  of  a 
desire  to  praise,  abundant  occasions  will  invite 
the  writer  to  pass  encomiums  upon  principles, 
as  well  as  to  feel  complacency  at  the  aiscen- 
dancy  of  such  as  were  once  violently  and  ve- 
hemently opposed.  At  all  events  one  truth 
would  be  made  manifest,  and  it  is  time  that 
should  be  known;  that  mankind  are  more 
largely  indebted  to  Quakerism  foe  the  pre- 
sent SOCIAL  HArPINESS  AND  MOKAL  ELEVATION 

OF  MAN,  than  to  any  other  religious  body  in 
existence  !  J.  R.  T. 

The  following  remarks  are  in  a  spirit  much 
more  reasonable  than  is  generally  evinced  by 
the  flippant,  bustling  and  supercilious  book- 
making  gentry  that  visit  this  country  from  Eng- 
land. They  are  extracted  from  a  communi- 
cation by  Robert  Bakewell,  Esq.  published  in 
a  late  British  Magazine.  •  "  " 

The  American  coal  formation  extends  from 
east  to  west  several  hundred  miles,  and  con- 
tains numerous  beds  of  valuable  coal  and  iroa 
stone  :  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  far  greater 
acquisition  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
United  States,  than  the  discovery  of  gold. 
The  coal  is  chiefly  dry  coal,  yielding  little  bitu- 
men :  the  Americans  call  it  anthracite,  but  it 
is  very  different  from  the  anthracite  of  Euro- 
pean mineralogists,  and  is  far  more  valuable 
for  domestic  use  or  for  manufactures. 

The  discovery  of  the  three  important 
minerals,  gold,  iron  ore,  and  coal,  in  a  country 
possessing  free  institutions,  with  a  cheap  but 
effective  government,  and  an  enterprising  and 
enlightened  people,  presents  to  the  reflecting 
mind  objects  for  future  anticipation  of  the 
most  consoling  kind.  Persons  who  appear  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  republican  freedom, 
pander  to  the  feelings  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy, 
and  visit  America  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
the  people,  and  vilifying  their  institutions  ; — 
they  do  not  lind,  indeed,  all  the  polish  of  man- 
ners which  may  be  possessed  by  the  metropoli- 
tan citizens  of  old  established  stales:  but,  if 
such  travellers  were  to  visit  our  agricultural 
|)opulation  in  the  provinces  of  England,  I  am 
sure  they  would  tneet  with  all  the  rudeness  of 
the  Americans,  without  even  a  slight  degree 
of  their  general  intelligence  and  good  sense. 

Longevity  in  Russia. — It  is  in  Russia,  much  more 
than  in  any  other  countr}',  that  instances  of  longevity 
are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  also  tlie  most  re- 
markal)ie.  In  effect,  in  the  report  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
published  in  1827,  we  finJ  that  during  the  year  1825, 
and  only  among  those  of  tlie  iniiabilanls  of  the  em- 
pire who  profess  the  Greek  relifrion,  848  men  reached 
upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  Of  tliis  number  32  had 
passed  Iheir  120th  year;  four  from  130  )o  135.  Out 
of  606,818  men  who  died  in  1826,  2785  were  above 
90;  1432  above  95:  and  818  above  100  years  of  age. 
Among  this  last  number,  88  were  more  than  115;  24 
more  than  120 ;  7  were  above  125 ;  and  one  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  160. — French  paper. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  QUALITIES  AKD  ACaUIHEMENTS 
WHICH  CONSTITUTE  A  WELL  REGULATED 
HIND. 

[From  Inquiries  concerning'  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
&c.  by  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.] 

"In  concluding  this  outline  of  facts  re- 
garding the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
investigation  of  truth,  we  may  take  a  slight 
review  of  what  those  qualities  are  which 
constitute  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  desire 
either  their  own  mental  culture,  or  that  of 
others  who  are  under  their  care.  The  more 
important  considerations  may  be  briefly  reca- 
pitulated in  the  following  manner  : — 

I.  The  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  steady  and 
continuous  attention,  or  of  properly  directing 
the  mind  to  any  subject  which  is  before  it,  so 
as  fully  to  contemplate  its  elements  and 
relations.  This  is  necessary  for  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  every  other  mental  process,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  all  improvements  of  charac- 
ter, both  intellectual  and  mora!.  We  shall 
afterward  have  occasion  to  remark,  how  often 
sophistical  opinions  and  various  distortions  of 
character  may  be  traced  to  errors  in  this  first 
act  of  the  mind,  or  to  a  misdirection  and  want 
of  due  regulation  the  attention.  There  is, 
indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
diversities  in  the  power  of  judging,  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  are  much  less  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagine ;  and  that  the  remarkable  differ- 
ences, observed  in  the  act  of  judging,  are 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  is  previously  directed  to  the  facts  on 
which  the  judgment  is  afterward  to  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  related  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
when  he  was  questioned  respecting  the  mental 
qualities  which  formed  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character,  he  referred  it  entirely  to  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  of  continuous  attention. 

II.  Nearly  connected  with  the  former,  and 
of  equal  importance,  is  a  careful  regulation 
and  control  of  the  succession  of  our  thoughts. 

"  This  remarkable  faculty  is  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  power 
so  acquired  depends  the  important  habit  of 
regular  and  connected  thinking.  It  is,  pri- 
marily, a  voluntary  act ;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
it  in  different  individuals,  there  are  the  most 
remarkable  difl^erences.  In  some  the  thoughts 
are  allowed  to  wander  at  large  without  any 
regulation,  or  are  devoted  only  to  frivolous 
and  transient  objects  ;  while  others  habitually 
exercise  over  them  a  stern  control,  directing 
them  to  subjects  of  real  importance,  and 
prosecuting  those  in  a  regular  and  connected 
manner.  This  important  habil  gains  strength 
by  exercise,  and  nothing,  certainly,  has  a 
greater  influence  in  giving  tone  and  consis- 
tency to  the  whole  character.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  our 
condition,  in  the  scale  both  of  moral  and 
intellectual  beings,  is  in  a  great  measure 
determined  by  the  control  which  we  have 
acquired  over  the  succession  of  our  thoughts, 
and  by  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  habitu- 
ally exercised. 

The  regulation  of  the  thoughts  is,  therefore, 
a  high  concern  ;  in  the  man  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  it  as  a  study  of  supreme 
importance,  the  first  great  source  of  astonish- 


I  ment  will  be  the  manner  in  which  his  thoughts 
have  been  occupied  in  many  an  hour  and 
many  a  day  that  has  passed  over  him.  The 
leading  objects  to  which  the  thoughts  may  be 
directed,  are  referable  to  three  classes,  ist, 
The  ordinary  engagements  of  life,  or  matters 
of  business,  with  which  every  man  is  occupied 
in  one  degree  or  another  ;  including  concerns 
of  domestic  arrangement,  personal  comfort, 
and  necessary  recreation.  Each  of  these 
deserves  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  but 
this  requires  to  be  strictly  guided  by  its  real 
and  relative  importance;  and  it  is  entirely 
unworthy  of  a  sound  and  regulated  mind  to 
have  the  attention  solely  or  chiefly  occupied 
with  matters  of  personal  comfort,  or  of  trivial 
importance,  calculated  merely  to  afford  amuse- 
ment for  the  passing  hour.  2nd,  Visions  of 
the  imagination  built  by  the  mind  itself  when 
it  has  nothing  better  to  occupy  it.  The  mind 
cannot  be  idle,  and  when  it  is  not  occupied 
by  subjects  of  a  useful  kind,  it  will  find  a 
resource  in  those  which  are  frivolous  or  hurt- 
ful,— in  mere  visions,  waking  dreams,  or 
fictions,  in  which  the  mind  wanders  from 
scene  to  scene,  unrestrained  by  reason,  proba- 
bility, or  truth.  No  habit  can  be  more 
opposed  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mental 
powers  ;  and  none  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
guarded  against  by  every  one  who  would 
cultivate  the  high  acquirement  of  a  well-regu- 
lated mind.  3d,  Entirely  opposite  to  the 
latter  of  these  modes,  and  distinct  also  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  former,  is  the  habit 
of  following  out  a  connected  chain  of  thoughts 
on  subjects  of  importance  and  of  truth, 
whenever  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  the 
proper  and  necessary  attention  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life."  The  particular  objects 
to  which  the  thoughts  are  directed  in  cultiva- 
ting this  habit,  will  vary  in  different 
individuals;  but  the  consideration  of  the 
relative  value  of  them  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject.  The  purpose  of  these  ob- 
servations is  simply  to  impress  the  value  of 
that  regulation  of  the  thoughts  by  which  they 
can  always  find  an  occupation  of  interest  and 
importance  distinct  from  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  or  the  mere  pursuit  of  frivolous 
engagements ;  and  also  totally  distinct  from 
that  destructive  habit  by  which  the  mind  is 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  amid  visions  and 
fictions  unworthy  of  a  waking  man. 

III.  The  cultivation  of  an  active  inquiring 
state  of  mind,  which  seeks  for  information 
from  every  source  that  comes  within  its 
reach,  whether  in  reading,  conversation,  or 
personal  observation.  With  this  state  of 
mental  activity  ought  to  be  closely  connected 
attention  to  the  authenticity  of  facts  so 
received;  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  cre- 
dulity and  scepticism. 

IV.  The  habit  of  correct  association  ;  that 
is,  connecting  facts  in  the  mind  according  to 
their  true  relations,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  tend  to  illustrate  each  other. 
This,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  improving  the  memory ; 
particularly  of  the  kind  of  memory  which  is 
an  essential  quality  of  a  cultivated  mind ; 
namely,  that  which  is  founded,  not  upon 
inQideutal  connections,  but  on  true  and  im- 


portant relations.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the 
habit  of  reflection,  or  of  tracing  carefully  the 
relations  of  facts,  and  the  conclusions  and 
principles  which  arise  out  of  them.  It  is  in 
this  manner,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  that 
the  philosophical  mind  often  traces  remarkable 
relations,  and  deduces  important  conclusions ; 
while,  to  the  common  understanding,  the 
facts  appear  to  be  very  remote  or  entirely 
unconnected. 

V.  A  careful  selection  of  the  subjects  to 
which  the  mind  ouoht  to  be  directed.  These 
are,  in  some  respects,  different  in  diff'erent 
persons,  according  to  their  situations  in  life; 
but  there  are  certain  objects  of  attention 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  indivi- 
dual, and  there  aie  some  which  are  equally 
interesting  to  all.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  an 
appropriate  degree  of  attention  is  the  part  of 
every  wise  man ;  in  regard  to  the  former,  a 
proper  selection  is  the  foundation  of  excel- 
lence. One  individual  may  waste  his  powers 
in  that  desultory  application  of  them  which 
leads  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  a 
variety  of  subjects  ;  while  another  allows  his 
life  to  steal  over  him  in  listless  inactivity,  or 
application  to  trifling  pursuits.  It  is  equally 
melancholy  to  see  high  powers  devoted  to 
unworthy  objects — such  as  the  contests  of 
party  on  matters  involving  no  important  prin- 
ciple, or  the  subtleties  of  sophistical  contro- 
versy. For  rising  to  eminence  in  any  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  there  is  not  a  rule  of  more 
essential  importance  than  that  of  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time  ;  avoiding  distracting  and 
desultory  occupations,  and  keeping  a  leading 
object  habitually  before  the  mind,  as  one  in 
which  it  can  at  all  times  find  an  interesting 
resource  when  necessary  avocations  allow  the 
thoughts  to  recur  to  it.  A  subject  which  is 
cultivated  in  this  manner,  not  by  regular 
periods  of  study  merely,  but  as  an  habitual 
subject  of  thought,  rises  up  and  expands 
before  the  mind  in  a  manner  which  is  alto- 
gether astonishing.  If,  along  with  this  habit, 
there  be  cultivated  the  practice  of  constantly 
writing  such  views  as  arise,  we  perhaps 
describe  that  state  of  mental  discipline  by 
which  talents  of  a  very  moderate  order  may 
be  applied  in  a  conspicuous  and  useful  manner 
to  any  subject  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Such  writing  need  not  be  made  at  first  with 
any  great  attention  to  method,  but  merely  put 
aside  for  future  consideration;  and  in  this 
manner  the  difl'erent  departments  of  a  subject 
will  develop  and  arrange  themselves  as  they 
advance  in  a  manner  equally  pleasing  and 
wonderful. 

VI.  A  due  regulation  and  proper  control  of 
the  imagination  ;  that  is,  restricting  its  range 
to  objects  which  harmonize  with  truth,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  real  state  of  things  with 
which  the  individual  is  or  may  be  connected. 
We  have  seen  how  much  the  character  is 
influenced  by  the  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  that 
it  may  be  turned  to  purposes  of  the  greatest 
moment,  both  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  virtue; 
but  that,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  debase  both  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character. 

VII.  The  cultivation  of  calm  and  correct 
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judgment — applicable  alike  to  the  formation 
of  opinions,  and  the  regulation  of  conduct. 
This  is  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
habit  of  directing  the  attention,  distinctly  and 
steadily,  to  all  the  facts  and  considerations 
bearing  upon  a  subject  ;  and  it  consists  in 
contemplating  them  in  their  true  relations, 
and  assigning  to  each  the  degree  of  import- 
ance of  which  it  is  worthy.  This  mental 
habit  tends  to  guard  us  against  forming  con- 
clusions, either  with  listless  inattention  to 
the  views  by  which  we  ought  to  be  influenced, 
— or  with  atteniion  directed  to  some  of  these, 
while  we  neglect  others  of  equal  or  greater 
importance.  It  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  passion, — to  the 
formation  of  sophistical  opinions, — to  party 
spirit, — and  to  every  propensity  which  leads 
to  the  adoption  of  principles  on  any  other 
ground  than  calm  and  candid  examination, 
guided  by  sincere  desire  to  discover  the 
truth.  In  the  purely  physical  science?,  dis- 
torted opinions  are  seldom  met  with,  or  make 
little  impression,  because  they  are  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  thus  their 
fallacy  is  exposed.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
those  departments  which  do  not  admit  of  this 
remedy.  Sophisms  and  partial  inductions 
are,  accordingly,  met  with  in  medicine, 
political  economy,  and  metaphysics;  and  too 
often  in  the  still  higher  subjects  of  morals  and 
religion.  In  the  economy  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  observe  a 
more  remarkable  phenomenon  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  shows  the  general  characters  ol 
a  sound  understanding,  can  thus  resign  himself 
tb  the  influence  of  an  opinion  founded  upon 
partial  examination.  He  brings  ingeniously, 
to  the  support  of  his  dogma,  every  fact  and 
argument  that  can  possibly  be  turned  to  its 
defence;  and  explains  away  or  overlooks 
every  thing  that  tends  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion ;  while  he  appears  anxious  to  convince 
others,  and  really  seems  to  have  persuaded 
himself  that  he  is  engaged  in  an  honest 
investigation  of  truth.  This  propensity  gains 
strength  by  indulgence,  and  the  mind  which 
has  yielded  to  its  influence,  advances  from 
one  pretended  discovery  to  another, — mis- 
taking its  own  fancies  for  the  sound  conclu- 
sion of  the  understanding,  until  it  either  set- 
tles down  into  some  monstrous  sophism,  or 
perhaps  concludes  by  doubting  of  every  thing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  are  maintained  by  persons  who  give 
way  to  this  abuse  of  their  powers  of  reason- 
ing, is  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the 
facility  with  which  they  often  find  zealous 
proselytes.  It  is,  indeed,  diflicult  to  trace 
the  principles  by  which  various  individuals 
are  influenced  in  thus  surrendering  their 
assent,  with  little  examination,  often  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance.  In  some, 
it  would  appear  to  arise  from  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  mental  excitement ;  in  others,  from 
the  love  of  singularity,  and  the  desire  of 
appearing  wiser  than  their  neighbours  ;  while, 
in  not  a  few,  the  will  evidently  takes  the 
lead  in  the  mental  process,  and  opinions  are 
seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  embraced  as 
truth,  which  recommend  themselves  to  pre- 


viously existing  inclinations  of  the  heart. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the 
influence  of  the  principle  is  most  extensive; 
and  sentiments  of  the  most  opposite  kinds 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  human  mind  receives  opinions  which 
have  been  presented  to  it  by  some  extrinsic 
influence.  This  influence  may  be  of  various 
kinds.  It  may  be  the  power  of  patty,  or  the 
persuasion  of  a  plausible  and  persevering 
individual :  it  may  be  the  supposed  infallibility 
of  a  particular  system  ;  it  may  be  the  mere 
empire  of  fashion,  or  the  pretensions  of  a  false 
philosophy.  The  particular  result,  also,  may 
differ,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
causes  may  be  in  operation.  But  the  intel- 
lectual condition  is  the  same ;  and  the 
distortion  of  character  which  arises  out  of  it, 
whether  bigotry,  superstition,  or  scepticism, 
may  be  traced  to  a  similar  process;  namely, 
to  an  influence  which  directs  the  mind  upon 
some  other  principle  than  a  candid  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  lowest 
superstition  and  the  most  daring  scepticism 
frequently  pass  into  each  other;  and  that  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  both  are  often 
met  with  in  the  same  situations  ;  namely, 
those  in  which  the  human  mind  is  restrained 
from  free  and  candid  inquiry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  appeal  that  the  universal 
toleration  and  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  characterize  a  free  and  enlightened 
country,  are  calculated  to  preserve  from  the 
two  extremes  of  superstition  and  scepticism. 
In  other  situations,  it  is  striking  to  remark, 
how  often  those  who  revolt  from  the  errors 
of  a  false  faith  take  refuge  in  infidelity. 

The  mental  faculties  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  observations, 
constituting  an  active,  attentive,  and  reflecting 
mind,  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  all 
who  desire  their  own  mental  improvement. 
'I'he  man  who  has  cultivated  them  with 
adequate  care  habilually  exercises  a  process 
of  mind  which  is  equally  a  source  of  improve- 
ment and  of  refined  enjoyment.  Does  a 
subject  occur  to  him,  either  in  conversation 
or  reflection,  in  which  he  feels  that  his 
knowledge  is  deficient,  ho  commences,  with- 
out delay,  an  eager  puisnit  of  the  necessary 
information.  In  prosecuting  any  enquiry, 
whether  by  reading  or  observation,  his  atten- 
tion is  acutely  alive  (o  the  authenticity  of 
facts, — the  validity  of  arguments, — the  accu- 
racy of  processes  of  investigation, — principles 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  facts  and 
conclusions  deduced  from  them, — the  cha- 
racter of  observers, — the  style  of  writers  ;  and 
thus,  all  the  circumstances  which  come 
before  hitn  are  made  acutely  and  individually 
the  objects  of  attention  and  reflection.  Such 
a  man  acquires  a  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  and  resources,  to  which  those  are 
strangers  who  have  not  cultivated  this  kind 
of  mental  discipline.  The  intellectual  con- 
dition arising  out  of  it  is  applicable  alike  to 
every  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed, 
— whether  the  afluirs  of  ordinary  life,  the 
pursuits  of  science,  or  those  higher  inquiries 
and  relations  which  concern  him  as  a  moral 
being.  [To  be  ccmlinued. 


To  the  Ediior  of  "Tlie  Friend." 

Should  the  following  extracts  from  an  in- 
teresting letter  of  the  late  Doctor  John  Fother- 
gill  of  London,  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  Friends'  boarding-school  at  Ackworth,  be 
thought  suitably  adapted  for  an  insertion  in 
thy  useful  periodical,  it  is  olfered  for  that  pur- 
pose by  a  SuBscKiBEK. 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  all  concerned 
in  this  important  affair,  that  by  gentleness, 
kind  and  affectionate  treatment,  holding  out 
encouragement  and  approbation  to  the  de- 
serving, exerting  the  influence  of  the  fear  of 
shame,  and  prompting  the  children  to  every  act 
of  kindness  and  beneficence  one  towards  an- 
other, to  bring  forward  into  the  society  and 
its  service,  a  number  of  youth  who  may  have 
been  made  acquainted,  under  such  tuition,  in 
a  degree,  with  the  discipline  of  wisdom. 

"  Many  children  among  us  sustain  a  grievous 
loss,  by  not  being  early  and  properly  tiiade  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  we  profess.  For 
want  of  this  instruction,  they  become  too  easy 
a  prey  to  the  customs  of  the  world  ;  and  those 
habitudes,  which  would  be  as  a  kind  of  hedge 
about  them,  and  protect  from  many  tempta- 
tions, are  thrown  down,  and  the  allurements 
of  vice  and  folly  suffered  to  seduce  their  af- 
fections, to  their  ruin.  When  they  cease  to 
be  distinguished  from  others,  by  their  garb 
and  deportment,  they  too  often  cease  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  world  by  their  morals 
and  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct. 

"  The  history  ol  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Friends,  their  principles,  their  sufferings,  snd 
the  indulgences  granted  them  by  the  legisla- 
ture, will  probably  tnake  a  part  of  this  instruc- 
tion, to  the  children  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as 
the  general  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality. 

"  But  above  all  it  is  hoped  that  every  op- 
portunity will  be  embraced,  of  cherishing  in 
their  tender  minds  obedience  to  the  principle 
of  light  and  truth  which  is  given  to  us  to  pro- 
fit withal.  And,  however  necessary  it  is  for 
all  to  be  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  offending  this 
pure  inward  spirit  of  truth,  which  naturally 
leavens  the  mind  into  a  teachable  submissive 
frame  ;  yet,  to  those  whose  condition  in  life 
makes  a  just  subordination  a  duty,  a  temper 
of  this  kind  must  bo  an  invaluable  blessing. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  common 
course  of  i)ublic  educatioti  in  the  world,  that 
so  unfits  men  for  that  humble  attention  to  the 
divine  monitor  within,  that  renders  them  such 
perfect  stratifrers  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  all  its  happy  effects,  as  the  cultivation  of 
a  bold  unfeeling  disposition,  under  a  notion 
of  promoting  manliness  and  cour^ige  :  it  too 
often  sets  aside  that  great  defence  and  orna- 
mcnt  of  youih,  a  modest  ingenuous  temper  ; 
accustoms  them  to  throw  off"  all  restraints  of 
duty  and  affection  and  at  length  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  entreaty,  admonition,  and  reproof. 

"  In  this  place  it  is  hoped  that  endeavours 
will  be  used  to  form  in  the  children  a  temper 
widely  different  ;  e(|ually  remote  from  a  cul- 
pable fear  and  servility,  and  an  audaciousness 
that  knows  no  respect  for  order  or  authority. 

"There  is  a  circurtistance  in  the  bringing 
up  of  Friends'  children,  which  has  been,  and 
yet  is,  of  greater  importance  to  them  than 
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perhaps  is  generally  apprehended  ;  and  I  men- 
tion it,  as  in  the  proposed  institution  it  will 
doubtless  be  particularly  regarded.  To  habi- 
tuate children  from  their  early  infancy  to  si- 
lence and  attention,  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  them,  not  only  as  a  preparative  to 
their  advancement  in  a  religious  life,  but  as 
the  ground-work  of  a  well  cultivated  under- 
standing. 

"  We  are  almost  the  only  professors  of 
Christianity,  who  acknowledge  the  use  of 
this  absolute  necessary  introduction  to  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  Christian  practice.  To 
have  the  active  minds  of  children  early  put 
under  a  kind  of  restraint,  to  be  accustomed 
to  turn  their  attention  from  external  objects, 
and  habituated  to  a  degree  of  abstracted  quiet, 
is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  and  lasting 
benefit  to  them.  To  this  they  are  inured  in 
our  assemblies,  and  to  sit  in  silence  with  de- 
cency and  composure.  Though  it  cannot  be 
supposed  iheir  young  and  active  minds  are 
always  engaged  as  they  ought  to  be  :  yet  to 
be  accustomed  then  to  quietness,  and  initiated 
to  cuib  and  restrain  the  sallies  of  their  youth- 
ful dispositions,  is  no  small  point  gained  to- 
wards fixing  a  habit  of  patience  and  recollec- 
tion, and  a  regard  to  decorum  which  seldom 
forsakes  those,  who  have  been  properly  in- 
structed in  this  entrance  to  the  school  of  wis- 
dom, during  the  residue  of  their  days. 

"  Did  the  subject  of  this  letter  admit  of  it, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  from  abun- 
dant authority,  and  reason  itself,  the  vast  aid 
afforded  to  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  by  early  habits  of  silent  attention.  The 
most  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  taught 
and  practised  it;  and  the  Scriptures  are  so 
full  of  precepts  on  this  head,  as  ought  to  re- 
move every  objection  to  this  necessary  duty. 

From  ihe  History  of  the  Delaware  and  Iro- 
quois Indians. 
The  most  dangerous  pretenders  among 
them  are  the  soicerers,  who  not  only  impose 
upon  and  frighten  the  superstitious,  but,  with 
the  ^foul  spirit  of  Satan,  they  commit  horrid 
murders,  and  are  generally  cunning  enough  to 
conceal  their  wickedness.  The  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  in 
which  one  of  these  impostors  was  brought  to 
the  test  of  truth,  will  also  show  how  deeply 
rooted  is  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  these  fan- 
cied supernatural  powers.  Some  time  about 
the  year  1776,  a  Quaker  trader,  of  the  name 
of  Anderson,  who,  among  the  Indians,  was 
called  the  honest  Quaker  trader,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
witchciaft,  defied  their  sorcerers  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  him.  He  desired  that  two  of 
them  might  he  brought  to  him  successively, 
on  different  days,  for  the  purpose  t)f  trying  their 
art.  The  first  conjuror,  however,  declared 
that  Anderson  was  so  good  a  man,  and  so 
much  the  friend  of  Indians,  that  he  would  not 
injure  him.  The  other  was  of  a  different 
stamp.  He  was  an  arch  sorcerer,  whose  fame 
was  extended  far  and  wide,  and  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  dissuaded  Ander- 
son from  exposing  himself  to  what  they  deem- 
ed certain  destruction.,  it  was  only  stipuhited 
beforehand  that  the  magician  should  not  be 


armed,  nor  carry  poison,  or  any  thing  of  a  de 
structive  nature,  about  him,  and  that  lie  should 
not  approach  nearer  than  twelve  feet.  The 
spectators  being  assembled,  the  sorcerer  took 
his  seat,  arrayed  in  the  most  frightful  manner 
that  he  could  devise.  The  wizard  began  the 
mummery  by  working  with  his  fingers  on  a 
blanket,  plucking  now  and  then  a  little  wool, 
and  breathing  on  it,  then  roiling  it  together  in 
small  rolls  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  and  went 
through  a  number  of  antic  tricks.  Anderson 
remained  cool  and  composed,  now  and  then 
calling  to  his  antagonist  not  to  be  sparing  of 
his  exertions.  Tlie  conjuror  now  began  to 
make  the  most  horrid  gesticulations.  At  last, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  all  fixed 
on  this  brave  man,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
sorcerer's  craft,  ilie  terrible  conjuror,  finding 
that  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  gave  up  the 
point ;  alleging,  as  an  excuse,  "  that  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  which  the  Americans  used  with 
their  food  was  wiiat  preserved  them  from  the 
effects  of  sorcery."  Tiiough  it  was  easy  to 
see  through  this  miseral)le  pretence,  yet  the 
Indians  are  so  infatuated  on  this  subject,  that 
they  gave  to  the  impostor's  lame  excuse  the 
most  implicit  belief. 

"  That  they  all  may  be  one." 

The  annexed  remarks  on  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  in  his  intercessory  prayer, 

that  they  all  may  be  one  in  us,"  may  be  read 
with  instruction  by  Christian  professors  of 
different  names.  They  were  extracted  from 
a  communication  in  the  *'  New  York  Evange- 
list." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  situ- 
ation and  character  which  exists  among  the 
followers  of  Christ,  they  are  alike  in  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  leeliii"  iind  action.  The  church 
of  Christ  embraces  tlie  weallliy  nobleman,  the 
celebrated  author,  and  the  acute  metaphysi- 
cian, as  well  as  the  humble  citizen,  the  igno- 
rant slave,  and  the  savage  but  just  reclaimed 
from  the  darkness  and  defilement  of  idolatry. 
Could  any  thing  be  a  bond  of  union  to  indivi- 
duals so  widely  separated,  except  supreme  htve 
to  a  common  Lord, and  an  entire  consecration 
to  the  promotion  of  the  same  glorious  work 
of  salvation  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
power  in  religion  which  '  the  woild  knoweth 
not  of,'  that  it  affects  alike  tlie  philosopher 
and  the  barbarian  ;  that  removing  the  pride  of 
human  knowledge  from  the  one,  and  the  de- 
basement of  ignorance  from  the  other,  it 
brings  both  '  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  be 
taught  of  him  V 

"  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  this  prayer 
of  our  Redeemer  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  an- 
swered. Among  individual  Christians,  the 
spirit  of  love,  of  forbearance,  and  mutual  con- 
cession, when  any  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  of  a  willingness  to  forgive  others  ft)r  dil- 
tering  from  ourselves  on  unimportant  subjects, 
even  when  we  think  ourselves  very  clearly  in 
Ihe  right,  is  far  from  being  universallv  preva- 
lent. Still  more  obvious  is  this  evil  among 
Christians  acting  in  a  collective  capacity. 

"  Instead  of  seeking  out  points  in  which 
they  could  agree,  and  labour  \mitedly,  though 
in  different  fiaths,  to  promote  the  glory  of  their 
common  Lord,  they  often  waste  their  energies 


by  quarrelling  to  an  unfortunate  degree  about 
the  points  on  which  they  differ.  On  this  ac- 
count, when  I  take  a  religious  newspaper  to 
read  of  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, I  too  often  find  an  attack  upon  brethren 
whom  I  love,  although  they  are  enrolled  under 
a  different  banner  in  the  army  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  con- 
troversies, when  not  upon  subjects  of  essential 
importance,  are  productive  of  nearly  unmixed 
evil,  because,  as  each  denomination  reads  only 
what  is  written  on  their  own  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  they  only  feel  more  fully  con- 
vinced that  their  own  opinions  are  correct,  and 
by  imputing  unfair  motives  and  sophistical  rea- 
soning to  their  opponents,  the  breach  in  the 
family  of  Christ  is  rendered  more  wide  and  in- 
curable. 

"  My  object,  in  this  communication,  is  to 
urge  those  who  read  it  to  regard  as  brethren 
"all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,"  and  thus  to  induce  the  world  to  say, 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 
May  we  not  hope  that  if  the  brotherly  love  of 
the  apostolic  church  were  revived,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  might  be 
renewed,  and  that  the  church  would  "  arise 
and  shine,  her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her?" 

TO  MY  BABE. 

BY  DELTA. 

There  is  no  sound  upon  the  night — 

As,  by  the  shaded  lamp,  I  trace, 
My  babe,  in  infant  beauty  bright. 

The  changes  of  thy  sleeping  face. 

Hallowed  for  ever  be  the  hour 

To  us,  throughout  all  time  to  come. 

Which  g^ave  us  thee — a  living  flower — 
To  bless  and  beautify  our  home. 

Thy  presence  is  a  charm,  which  wakes 

A  new  creation  to  my  sight; 
Gi  ves  li.e  another  look,  and  makes 

The  wither'd  green,  the  faded  bright. 

Pure  as  a  lily  of  the  brook, 

Heaven's  signet  on  thy  forehead  lies. 

And  heaven  is  read  in  every  look. 
My  daughter,  in  thy  soft  blue  eyes. 

In  sleep  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  realms  to  wander  back, 

And  seraphs,  mingling  with  thy  dreams. 
Allure  thee  to  their  shining  track. 

Already  like  a  vernal  flower 

I  see  thee  opening  to  the  light, 
And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  liour. 

Becoming  more  divinely  bright. 

Yet  in  my  gladness  stirs  a  sigh, 
Even  for  the  blessing  of  thy  birth, 

Knowing  how  sins  and  sorrows  try 
Mankind,  and  darken  o'er  the  earth  ! 

Ah.  little  dost  thou  ween,  my  child. 

The  dangers  of  the  way  before, 
How  rocks  to  every  path  are  piled. 

Which  few,  unharm'd,  can  clamber  o'er. 

Sweet  bud  of  beauty  !  how  oft  wilt  thou 
Endure  the  bitter  tempest's  strife  ! 

Shall  thy  blue  eyes  be  dinim'd — thy  brow 
Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ? 

If  years  are  spared  to  thee — alas  ! 

It  may  be — ah  !  it  must  be  so ; 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe,  the  glass 

Which  must  be  quaff'd,  is  drugg'd  with  tiyo. 
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Yet  ah  !  if  prayers  could  aught  avail, 
So  calm  thy  skies  of  life  should  be, 

That  thou  shouldst  glide,  beneath  the  sail 
Of  virtue,  on  a  storinless  sea  ; 

And  ever  on  thy  thoughts,  my  child. 
The  sacred  truth  should  be  impress'd — 

Grief  clouds  the  soul  to  sin  beguiled, 
Who  liveth  best,  God  loveth  best. 

Across  thy  path,  religion's  star 

Should  ever  shed  its  healing  ray. 
To  lead  thee  from  this  world's  vain  jar. 

To  scenes  of  peace  and  purer  day. 

Shun  vice — the  breath  of  her  abode 

Is  poisoned,  though  with  roses  strewn; 

And  cling  to  virtue,  though  the  road 
Be  thorny — boldly  travel  on  ! 

For  thee  I  ask  not  riches — thou 

Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotless  name  ; 

I  ask  not  beauty — for  thy  brow 
Is  fair  as  my  desires  could  claim. 

Be  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt, 

Kind,  independent,  pure  and  froe  ; — 

Be  like  thy  mother, — and  thou  wilt 
Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see  I 

[Black.  Mag. 
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One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  era 
in  which  we  live,  and  from  which  the  most 
cheering  hopes  may  be  drawn,  is  the  direction 
given  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  talent  and 
attainments,  the  genius  and  erudition  which 
adorn  it.  Men  of  the  most  powerful  intellect 
and  extensive  acquirements,  employing  their 
high  capacities,  not  in  attaining  distinction  by 
setting  up  and  supporting  favourite  theories, 
resting  upon  doubtful  premises — not  in  the  pur- 
suit of  metaphysical  subtleties,  exploded  dog- 
mas, or  dreamy  mysticism;  but  in  subjecting 
the  rich  resources  of  knowledge,  all  the  stores 
of  learning  and  science,  to  the  elucidation  and 
support  of  sound  principles,  to  purposes  of 
solid  utility,  to  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  species,  to  that  which  will  best  com- 
port with  man's  real  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter.  In  this  temper,  and  for  such  meri- 
torious objects,  have  been  written  a  variety  of 
excellent  publications,  within  tlie  last  few  years, 
among  which,  the  volume,  a  portion  of  which 
is  placed  on  our  fifth  page,  merits  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "Inqui- 
ries concerning  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
investigation  of  truth."  By  John  Abercrom- 
bie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  in  Edinburgh,  &,c.,  and 
First  Piiysician  to  his  majesty  in  Scotland; — 
and  it  constitutes  the  thirty-seventh  voluine  of 
Harper's  Family  Library.  It  is  peculiarly  de- 
serving the  attention  of  students  in  medicine, 
for  whose  benefit  itap|)earsto  have  been  prin- 
cipally designed,  but  it  may  be  perused  with 
much  advanlage  by  readers  in  general.  We 
shall  probably  in  subsequent  numbers  insert 
other  extracts. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Philip  J. 
Gray's  work,  containing  the  speeches  of  coun- 
sellors  Wood    and   Williamson,    and  the 


opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing  and  Judge 
Drake  in  the  Jersey  suit  in  Chancery,  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  about  ten  days. 
Those  who  have  subscription  papers  in  their 
possession  will  please  to  return  them  to  the 
publisher,  or  leave  them  with  Wm.  Salter  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  or  at  the  book 
stores  of  Uriah  Hunt  and  Nathan  Kite.  Such 
Friends  as  desire  to  possess  this  very  interest- 
ing volume,  and  who  may  not  yet  have  sub- 
scribed, will  do  well  to  forward  their  names 
to  either  of  the  places  above  mentioned,  as 
but  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  printed. 
Many  persons  were  disappointed  in  obtaining 
Foster's  report  of  the  testimony  from  not 
making  application  in  due  season. 

We  have  learned  with  deep  regret,  that 
Charles  Ewing,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  died  on  seventh  day  evening 
last,  at  his  residence  in  Trenton,  of  Malignant 
Cholera. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thus 
notes  the  event: — 

Dealh  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing. — It  was  announced 
on  the  Bulletins  yesterday,  that  the  Hon.  Charles 
EwTNG,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  Cholera,  in  Trenton,  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  morninff  papers  confirm  the  intelligence.  A 
letter,  publisned  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  states 
that  he  was  taken  ill  with  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  at  2 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  after  an  illness  of  13  hours. 

So  far  as  a  sound  and  robust  constitution,  equani- 
mity of  mind,  and  scrupulous  regularity  of  life,  may 
be  considered  guarantees  against  the  mysterious 
pestilence  that  is  among  us,  the  life  of  Judge  Ewing 
might  have  been  deemed  to  be  insured,  for  many 
more  years  of  an  honourable,  useful,  and  happy  exist- 
ence. It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  him  in  the  very 
fulness  of  all  these  prospects.  The  bench  has  lost  a 
sound  and  able  lawyer,  and  society  a  man  of  incor- 
ruptible honesty.  It  will  be  long  before  the  vacancy, 
occasioned  by  his  removal,  will  cease  to  be  felt  by 
many  ; — but  it  is  known  that  he  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  passage  from  time  to  eternity,  as  tlie  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  bore  testimony  to  the  vital  influence 
of  a  faith,  for  which  death  has  no  terrors. 

We  understand  that  associations,  auxiliary 
to  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends, 
for  the  printing  and  distributing  of  tracts  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  have  been  formed 
at  Cropwell,  Haddonfield,  and  Burlington, 
New  Jersey  ;  at  VVesttown,  Pennsylvania;  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts;  and  at  East  Vassalbo- 
rough,  Maine.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Friends,  in  differ- 
ent places,  to  promote  the  spread  of  essays 
calcululed  to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion 
and  good  morals. 

To  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  com- 
munication from  our  correspondent  J.  R.  T. 
we  would  invite  attention.  'I'hcrc  are,  we 
conceive,  various  points  of  view  in  relation  to 
the  history,  economy,  and  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  their  silent  but  steady  in- 
fluence upon  society  at  large,  which  have  never 
yet  been  exhibited  in  the  most  advantageous 
light  of  which  they  are  su.sceplible;  and  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  such  as  our  correspondent 
has  described,  written  by  one  combining  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  talent,  with  a  style  at 
once  dignified,  lucid,  and  altraclive,  is  unques- 


tionably an  object  much  to  be  desired.  Where 
the  individual  is  to  be  found  thus  competent  to 
the  task,  we  are  not  about  to  determine,  but  it 
may  be  useful,  nevertheless,  that  the  sugges- 
tions have  been  promulgated. 

A  friend  has  remarked  to  us  that  what  was 
said  in  our  last  on  the  subject  of  regimen  in 
reference  to  Cholera,  gave  too  much  latitude. 
A  sound  discretion,  of  course,  should  be  ex- 
ercised, and  this  would  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  things  obviously  improper.  For  ourselves, 
the  best  potatoes  we  can  obtain,  and  boiled 
rice,  serve  for  vegetables. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Health's  Report^  in- 
cluding City  and  Liberties. 
Aug.  4,  noon,  New  cases,  45 — Deaths,  13 
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The  amount  of  new  cases  and  deaths  on  the 
6th,  7lh,  and  8th,  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence  into  Arch 
Street  prison,  where  it  raged  with  a  virulence 
truly  apalling.  That  prison,  however,  has 
since  been  cleared  of  its  inmates,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  many,  by  death,  and  by  the  removal 
of  the  sick  to  the  hospitals. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  N.  York. 
Aug.  3. — New  cases,  87 — Deaths,  46 
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Friends'  Asylum. 
Visiting  managers  for  the  month,  Joseph 
R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street;  William  Bui-- 
rough.  No.  11,  Vine  street;  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  N.  W.  corner  High  and  Sixth 
streets. 

Superintendants — John  C.  Redmond  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians — Dr.  Robert  Morton, 
No.  116,  South  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

In  the  Liberia  Herald  for  Feb.  22d  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing. 

On  board  the  British  Galliott  from  Sierra  Leone, 
canio  passenger  Mrs.  Hannah  Killuni,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  has  been  for  some  months 
on  a  visit  of  benevolence  to  Africa. 


Died,  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  Thomas  Matthews  of  this  city,  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  ult.  at  the  resi- 

d«nce  of  his  brother-in-law,  Thos.  M.  Piummer,  New 
Market,  Maryland,  Isaac  P.  Tavi.or,  of  this  city,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  teacher  of  the 
English  language  in  one  of  their  schools.  He  was 
respected  for  his  uprightness  of  character  and  urbani- 
ty of  manners  by  all  wlio  knew  him. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  with  a 
narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its 
termination,  by  Richard  and  John  Lander, 
in  2  vols.  1832." 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

After  the  return  of  Richard  Lander  from 
the  expedition  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
with  Captain  Clapperton,  the  British  govern- 
ment conceived  the  idea  of  once  more 
attempting  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
termination  of  the  Niger.  Lander  voluntered 
his  services,  together  with  his  brother  John, 
and  on  the  9th  of  1st  month,  1830,  they  set 
sail  for  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  African  shore, 
with  instructions  from  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty to  go  to  Badagry  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Katunga,  a 
town  far  in  the  interior,  and  near  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger — unless  they  should  find 
a  better  or  more  practicable  route  to  that 
river,  on  reaching  whose  shores  they  were  to 
commence  tracing  its  course  from  the  point 
they  first  struck  to  its  termination.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  small  assortment  of 
medicines,  and  other  articles  for  personal 
convenience,  and  for  presents  to  the  native 
chiefs — though  it  seems  to  us  that  their  supply 
of  the  latter  articles  was  very  limited  and 
inadequate.  After  arriving  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  the  travellers  engaged  several  servants 
and  interpreters,  two  or  three  of  whom  had 
accompanied  Captain  Clapperton  in  his  se- 
cond journey,  and  were  therefore  acquainted 
with  Richard  Lander.  They  soon  left  the 
Cape  Castle  for  another  town  of  the  coast, 
where  they  embarked  on  board  of  "  his 
Majesty's  Brig,  the  Clinker,"  and  landed  at 
Badagry,  the  point  of  their  departure  for  the 
interior. 

The  first  opening  of  their  prospects  on  the 
African  shores  was  not  the  most  propitious, 
and  the  account  they  give  of  the  chief  of 
Badagry  and  his  people  does  not  exhibit  a 
very  flattering  picture  of  African  life  and 
manners.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  intercourse,  which  the  tribes  upon 


the  borders  of  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers 
have  maintained  with  Europeans  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  has  had  little  other  effect  than 
to  teach  to  the  black  man  the  crimes  of  the 
white,  to  increase  the  deformity  of  the  native 
vices,  to  stimulate  their  avarice,  to  foment 
jealousies,  and  to  render  them  base  and 
treacherous.  The  abominable  slave  traffic 
has,  in  a  word,  established  in  the  land  of  the 
negro  murder  and  rapine,  instead  of  peace 
and  civilization. 

From  page  48  et  seq.  of  their  journal,  we 
quote  the  following  description  of  their  land- 
ing from  the  Clinker's  boat,  and  their  reception 
at  Badagry  : 

"March  22d,  1 830.— Cheered  by  six 
hearty  huzzas,  good-naturedly  given  us  by 
the  crew  of  the  Clinker,  at  the  desire  of  her 
gallant  commnnder,  we  sailed  towards  the 
beach  in  one  of  the  brig's  boats  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon,  and  having  been  taken 
into  a  canoe  that  was  waiting  at  the  edge  of 
the  breakers  to  receive  us,  we  were  plied 
over  a  tremendous  surf,  and  flung  with  vio- 
lence on  the  burning  sands. 

"  Wet  and  uncomi''ortable  as  this  accident 
had  rendered  us,  we  had  no  change  of  linen 
at  hand,  and  we  walked  to  a  small  creek, 
where  we  were  taken  into  a  native  canoe  and 
conveyed  safely  through  an  extremely  narrow 
channel,  overhung  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
into  the  Badagry  river,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Lagos.  It  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water, 
resembling  a  lake  in  miniature ;  its  surface  is 
smooth  and  transparent  as  glass,  and  its  pic- 
turesque banks  are  shaded  by  trees  of  a  lively 
verdure.  We  were  soon  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  when  our  road  lay  over  a  magnificent 
plain,  on  which  deer,  antelopes,  and  buffaloes 
are  often  observed  to  feed.  Numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  followed  us  to  the 
town  of  Badagry,  and  they  made  the  most 
terrific  noises  at  our  heels ;  but  whether  these 
were  symptoms  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure, 
admiration  or  ridicule,  we  could  not  at  first 
understand.  We  were  soon,  however,  satis- 
fied that  the  latter  feeling  was  predominant  ; 
and,  indeed,  our  clothing  was  exceedingly 
grotesque,  consisting  of  a  straw  hat  larger 
than  an  umbrella,  a  scarlet  Mohammedan  robe 
or  tunic  and  belt,  with  boots  and  full  Turkish 
trowsers.  So  unusual  a  dress  might  well 
cause  the  people  to  laugh  heartily ;  they  were 
all  evidently  highly  amused;  but  the  more 
modest  of  the  females,  unwilling  to  give  us 
any  uneasiness,  turned  aside  to  conceal  the 
titter  from  which  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
refrain.  On  our  way  we  observed  various 
graups  of  people  seated  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  superb  trees  vending  provisions 
and  country  cloth ;  and  on  our  approach  many 
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of  them  arose  and  bowed,  while  others  fell  on 
their  knees  before  us  in  token  of  respect. 
We  reached  the  dwelling  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  as  the  day  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  visit  the  chief  or  king,  we  sent  a 
messenger  to  inform  him  of  our  intention  of 
paying  him  our  respects  to-morrow  morning. 

"March  23d. — At  nine  o'clock  this  morning, 
agreeably  to  yesterday's  promise,  we  visited 
the  chief  at  his  residence,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  our  own.  On  our 
entrance  he  was  sitting  on  a  couple  of  boxes 
in  a  small  bamboo  apartment,  from  whose 
sides  were  suspended  a  great  quantity  of 
muskets  and  swords,  with  a  few  paltry  um- 
brellas, and  a  couple  of  horses'  tails,  which  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  away  flies 
and  other  insects.  King  Adooley  looked  up 
in  our  faces  without  making  any  observation, 
and  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  to  congratulate 
us  on  our  arrival.  Lie  appeared  in  deep  re- 
flection, and  thoughtfully  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand.  One  of  the  most  venerable  and 
ancient  of  his  subjects  was  squatted  at  the  feet 
of  his  master,  smoking  from  a  pipe  of  extra- 
ordinary length;  while  Lantern,  his  eldest  son 
and  heir-apparent,  was  kneeling  at  his  side, 
etiquette  not  allowing  the  youth  to  sit  in 
presence  of  his  father.  Every  thing  bore  an^ 
air  of  gloom  and  sadness,  totally  different 
from  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  VVe 
shook  hands,  but  the  pressure  of  the  chief 
was  so  very  faint  that  it  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  cold- 
ness, we  seated  ourselves,  one  on  each  side, 
without  ceremony  or  embarrassment.  The 
conversation  was  commenced  on  our  part  by 
enquiring  after  the  chief's  health,  which  was 
answered  only  by  a  languid  smile,  and  he 
again  relapsed  into  his  former  thoughtfulness. 
We  then  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  presents  we  had  brought  for  him  from 
England  ;  they  were  accepted,  it  is  true,  but 
without  the  slightest  demonstration  of  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction  ;  they  were  scarcely  looked 
at,  and  were  carried  away  by  his  attendants 
with  real  or  seeming  indifference.  This  was 
very  mortifying,  but  we  said  not  a  word, 
though  it  was  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to 
perceive  that  all  was  not  right.  A  reserve, 
the  cause  whereof  we  could  not  define,  and  a 
coldness  towards  us  for  which  we  could  in 
no-wise  account,  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
once  spirited  and  good-natured  chief  of  Bada- 
gry, and  prepared  us  to  anticipate  various 
difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  our  plans, 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  require  much 
art  and  influence  to  surmount.  Adooley  left 
us  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation, 
and  did  not  return  for  some  time. 
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"  Wearied  at  length  with  his  long  delay,  we 
despatched  a  messenger  to  acquaint  him  that 
we  were  becoming  impatient,  and  would  feel 
obliged  by  his  immediate  return,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  our  conference,  or  palaver,  as 
it  is  emphatically  styled,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. On  receiving  this  message  the  chief 
hastened  back,  and  entered  the  apartment 
with  a  melancholy  countenance,  which  was 
partially  concealed  behind  large  volumes  of 
smoke  fiom  a  tobacco-pipe  which  he  was 
using.  He  seated  himself  between  us  as  be- 
fore, and  gave  us  to  understand,  in  a  very  low 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  was  but  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  and  from  the  effects  of 
a  variety  of  misfortunes  which  had  rendered 
him  almost  broken-hearted.  His  generals, 
Bombanee  and  Poser,  (mentioned  in  Clapper- 
ton's  journal,)  and  all  his  most  able  warriors, 
had  either  been  slain  in  battle,  or  fallen  by 
other  violent  means.  The  former  in  particu- 
lar, whose  loss  he  more  particularly  lamented, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Lagos  people,  who 
were  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  When 
this  unfortunate  man  was  taken  prisoner,  his 
right  hand  was  immediately  nailed  to  his 
head,  and  the  other  lopt  off  like  a  twig.  In 
this  manner  he  was  paraded  through  the  town, 
and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people  ;  whose 
curiosity  being  satiated,  Bombanee's  head 
was  at  length  severed  from  his  shoulders, 
and,  being  dried  in  the  sun  and  beat  to  dust, 
was  sent  in  triumph  to  the  chief  of  Badagry. 
To  add  to  his  calamities,  Adooley's  house, 
which  contained  an  immense  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  had  been  blown  up  by  accident, 
and  destroyed  all  his  property ;  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  presents,  most  of  them  very  valua- 
ble, that  had  been  made  him  by  Captain 
Clapperton  and  by  European  merchants  and 
traders  in  slaves.  The  chief  and  his  women 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  conflagration  ; 
but  as  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  the  muskets 
and  other  firearm.s  constantly  loaded,  their 
contents  were  discharged  into  the  bodies  and 
legs  of  those  individuals  that  had  flocked  to 
the  spot  on  tiie  first  alarm.  The  flames  spread 
with  astonisliing  rapidity,  notwithstanding 
every  exertion,  and  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  the  town.  This  accounted, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  sad  and  grievous 
expression  so  strongly  depicted  on  the  chief's 
countenance ;  but  still  another  and  more 
powerful  reason  doubtless  influenced  him  on 
this  occasion. 

"On  returning  to  our  residence,  a  number 
of  'principal  men,'  as  they  style  themselves, 
were  introduced  to  compliment  us  on  coming 
to  their  country,  altiiough  their  true  and  only 
motive  for  visiting  our  quarters  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  rum,  which  is  the  great 
object  of  attraction  to  all  of  them.  We  had 
been  annoyed  during  the  better  part  of  this 
day  by  a  tiibe  of  ragged  beggars,  whose  im- 
portunity is  really  disgusting  ;  and  the  number 
of  disagreeable  old  men  and  women  has  been 
immense.  To  these  garrulous  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  we  been  obliged  to  laugh, 
and  talk,  and  shake  hands,  and  crack  fingers, 
and  bend  our  bodies,  and  bow  our  heads,  and 
place  our  hands  with  solemnity  on  our  heads 
and  breasts  ;  make  presents,  and  cringe,  fawn, 


and  flatter  up  to  the  present  moment,  which 
is  past  bed-time.  We  have  not,  indeed,  had 
a  moment's  relaxation  from  this  excessive 
fatigue ;  and  the  consideration  that  we  have 
been  waited  on  by  the  chief's  eldest  son,  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  mortifying  inconve- 
niences to  which  we  have  been  subjected. 

"Had  Job,  among  his  other  trials,  been  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  an  interminable  African 
palaver,  his  patience  must  have  forsaken  him. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  shall 
never  be  a  general  favourite  with  this  ever- 
grinning  and  loquacious  people.  If  I  laugh, 
and  laugh  I  most  certainly  must,  it  is  done 
against  my  inclination,  and  consequently 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  For  the  first  five 
years  of  my  life,  I  have  been  told  that  I  was 
never  even  seen  to  smile  ;  and  since  that 
period.  Heaven  knows,  my  merriment  has 
been  confined  to  particular  and  extraordinary 
occasions  only.  How  then  is  it  possible  that 
I  can  be  grinning  and  playing  the  fool  from 
morning  to  night,  positively  without  any  just 
incentive  to  do  so,  and  sweltering  at  the  same 
time  under  a  sun  that  causes  my  body  to  burn 
with  intense  heat,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
shrivelled  parchment?  Fortunately,  these 
savages,  for  savages  they  most  certainly  are 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word,  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  real  and  fictitious  joy  ;  and 
although  I  was  vexed  at  heart,  and  wished 
them  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
somewhere  else,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  forced  attempts  to  please  the 
natives  have  so  far  been  successful ;  and  that 
I  have  obtained  the  reputation,  which  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  deserve,  of  being  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  best-tempered  persons  in  the 
world. 

"One  of  the  Fetish-men  had  just  sent  us  a 
present  of  a  duck,  fully  as  large  as  an  English 
goose  ;  but  as  the  fellow  expects  ten  times  its 
value  in  return,  it  is  no  proof,  I  think,  of  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition.  Last  night 
we  were  obliged  to  station  armed  men  around 
our  house,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
goods  from  the  rapacity  of  a  multitude  of 
thieves  that  infest  this  place,  and  who  display 
the  greatest  cunning  imaginable  to  ingratiate 
themselves  in  our  favour.  We  arose  unre- 
freshed  this  morning  at  daybreak — the  noise 
of  children  crying,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
discordant  sound  of  drums  and  horns — pre- 
venting us  from  enjoying  the  sweetness  of 
repose,  so  infinitely  desirable  after  a  long  day 
spent  in  a  routine  of  tiresome  ceremony  and 
etiquette." 

(To  be  conlinued.) 

VIEW  OP  THE  aUALITIES  AND  ACQriREMENTS 
WHICH  CONSTITUTE  A  WEtL  REGULATED 
MIND. 

[From  Inquiries  concerning  tlio  Intellectual  Powers, 
&.C.  by  John  Abcrcroinbie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.] 

(Concluded  from  page  .143.) 

In  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  this  mental 
habit  constitutes  what  we  call  an  intelligent 
thinking  man,  whose  attention  is  alive  to  all 
that  is  passing  before  him, — who  thinks  acu- 
tely and  eagerly  on  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others, — and  is  constantly  deriving  useful 
information  and  subjects  of  reflection  from 


occurrences  which,  by  the  listless  mind,  are 
passed  by  and  forgotten.  This  habit  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  acquired  know- 
ledge, or  with  what  is  commonly  called  intel- 
lectual cultivation  ;  but  is  often  met  with,  in 
a  high  degree,  in  persons  whose  direct  attain- 
ments are  of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  caution  and  prudence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  that  quality,  of  more  value  to  its 
possessor  than  any  of  the  sciences,  which  is  com- 
monly called  sound  good  sense.  It  is  the  origin 
also  of  what  we  call  presence  of  mind, — or  a 
readiness  in  adapting  resources  to  circum- 
stances. A  man  of  this  character,  in  whatever 
emergency  he  happens  to  be  placed,  forms  a 
prompt,  clear,  and  defined  judgment  of  whatever 
conduct  or  expedient  the  situation  requires,  and 
acts  with  promptitude  upon  his  decision.  In 
both  these  respects  he  difl'ers  equally  from  the 
listless  inactivity  of  one  description  of  men, 
and  the  rash,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  another.  He  differs  not  less  from  charac- 
ters of  a  third  class,  who,  though  they  may  be 
correct  in  their  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  arrive  at  their  decision,  or  act  upon  it 
too  slowly  for  the  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently are  said,  according  to  a  common 
proverb,  to  be  wise  behind  time.  The  listless 
and  torpid  character,  indeed,  may  occasionally 
be  excited  by  emergencies  to  a  degree  of  men- 
tal activity  which  is  not  natural  to  him  ;  and 
this  is,  in  many  instances,  the  source  of  a 
readiness  of  conception,  and  a  promptitude  in 
action  which  the  individual  does  not  exhibit 
in  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  the  pursuits  of  science  these  mental  qua- 
lities constitute  observing  and  inventive  genius, 
— two  conditions  of  mind  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  philosophical  eminence.  By 
observing  genius  I  mean  that  habit  of  mind  by 
which  the  philosopher  not  only  acquires  truths 
relating  to  any  subject,  but  arranges  and 
generalises  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
how  they  yield  conclusions  which  escape  the 
mere  collector  of  facts.  He  likewise  analyses 
phenomena,  and  thus  traces  important  rela- 
tions among  facts  which,  to  the  common  mind, 
appear  very  remote  and  dissimilar.  I  have 
formerly  illustrated  this  by  the  manner  in  which 
Newton  traced  a  relation  between  the  fall  of 
an  apple  from  a  tree,  and  those  great  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  By  incentive  genius,  again, 
I  mean  that  active,  inquiring  state  of  mind, 
which  not  only  deduces,  in  this  manner,  prin- 
ciples from  facts  when  they  are  before  it,  but 
which  grasps  after  principles  by  eager  antici- 
pation, and  then  makes  its  own  conjectures 
the  guides  to  observation  or  experiment.  This 
habit  of  mind  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ex- 
perimental sciences  ;  and  in  these,  indeed,  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  most 
important  discoveries.  It  leads  a  man  not 
only  to  observe  and  connect  the  facts,  but  to 
go  in  search  of  them,  and  to  draw  them,  as  it 
were,  out  of  that  concealment  in  which  they 
escape  the  ordinary  observer.  In  doing  so, 
he  takes  for  his  guides  certain  conjectures  or 
assumptions  which  have  arisen  out  of  his  own 
intense  contemplation  of  the  subject.  These 
may  be  as  often  false  as  true  ;  but  if  found 
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false,  they  are  instantly  abandoned  ;  and  by 
such  a  course  of  active  inquiry  he  at  length 
arrives  at  the  developement  of  truth.  From 
him  are  to  be  expected  discoveries  which  elude 
the  observation,  not  of  the  vulgar  alone,  but 
even  of  the  philosopher,  who,  without  cultivat- 
ing this  habit  of  invention,  is  satisfied  with 
tracing  the  relation  of  facts  as  they  happen  to 
be  brought  before  him  by  the  slower  course  of 
testimony  or  occasional  observation.  The 
man  who  only  amuses  himself  witli  conjectures, 
and  rests  satisfied  in  them  without  proof,  is 
the  me.ve  visionary  or  speculatisf,  who  injures 
every  subject  to  which  his  speculations  are 
directed. 

In  the  concerns  which  relate  to  man  as  a 
moral  being,  tiiis  active,  inquiring,  and  reflect- 
ing habit  of  mind  is  not  less  applicable  than  in 
matters  of  minor  interest.  The  man  who 
cultivates  it  directs  his  attention  intensely  and 
eagerly  to  the  great  truths  which  belong  to  his 
moral  condition, — seeks  to  estimate  distinctly 
his  relation  to  them,  and  to  feel  their  influence 
upon  his  moral  principles.  This  constitutes 
the  distinction  between  the  individual  who 
merely  professes  a  particular  creed,  and  him 
who  examines  it  till  he  makes  it  a  matter  of 
understanding  and  conviction,  and  then  takes 
its  principles  as  the  rule  of  his  emotions,  and 
the  guide  of  his  conduct.  Such  a  man  also 
contemplates  in  the  same  manner  his  relations 
to  other  men  ;  questions  himself  rigidly  re- 
garding the  duties  which  belong  to  his  situa- 
tion, and  his  own  observance  of  them.  He 
contemplates  others  with  a  kind  of  personal 
interest,  enters  into  their  wants  and  feelings, 
and  participates  in  their  distresses.  In  all  his 
relations,  whether  of  justice,  benevolence,  or 
friendship,  he  acts  not  from  mere  incidental 
impulse,  but  upon  clear  and  steady  principles. 
In  this  course  of  action  many  may  go  along 
with  him  when  the  requirements  of  the  indivi- 
dual case  are  pointed  out  and  impressed  upon 
them  ;  but  that  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  wanting  is  the  state  of  mental  activity 
which  eagerly  contemplates  its  various  duties 
and  relations,  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  line 
of  conduct  appropriate  to  the  importance  of 
each  of  them. 

VIII.  For  a  well  regulated  understanding, 
and  particularly  for  the  application  of  it  to  in- 
quiries of  the  highest  import,  there  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  a  sound  condition  of  the 
moral  feelings.  This  important  subject  be- 
longs properly  to  another  department  of  men- 
tal science  ;  but  we  have  seen  its  extensive 
influence  on  the  due  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers  ; — and  it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of 
the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  mental  functions  required  for  con- 
stituting that  condition,  of  greater  value  than 
any  earthly  good,  which  is  strictly  to  be  called 
a  well  regulated  mind.  This  high  attainment 
consists  not  in  any  cultivation,  however  great, 
of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  but  requires  also 
a  corresponding  and  harmonious  culture  of 
the  benevolent  aflTections  and  moral  feelings  ; 
a  due  regulation  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
desires ;  and  a  full  recognisance  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  conscience  over  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  system.  Cold  and  con- 
tracted, indeed,  is  that  view  of  man  which  re- 


gards his  understanding  alone  •,  and  barren  is 
that  system,  however  wide  its  range,  which 
rests  in  (he  mere  attainments  of  truth.  The 
highest  state  of  man  consists  in  his  purity  as  a 
moral  being;  and  in  the  habitual  culture  and 
full  operation  of  those  principles  by  which  he 
looks  forth  to  other  scenes  and  other  times. 
Among  these  are  desires  and  longings  which 
naught  in  earthly  science  can  satisfy  ;  which 
soar  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible  things,  and 
find  no  object  worthy  of  their  capacities,  until, 
in  humble  adoration,  they  rest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  God.  Truths  then  burst  upon  the 
mind,  which  seem  to  rise  before  it  in  a  pro- 
gressive series,  each  presenting  characters  of 
new  and  mightier  import.  The  most  aspiring 
understanding,  awed  by  the  view,  feels  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  utmost  powers  ;  yet  the  mind 
of  the  humble  inquirer  gains  strength  as  it  ad- 
vances. There  is  now  felt,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  influence  of  that  healthy  condition 
of  the  moral  feeling,  which  leads  a  man  not  to 
be  afraid  of  the  truth.  For,  on  this  subject, 
we  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  remarkable 
principle  of  our  nature  formerly  referred  to, 
by  which  a  man  comes  to  reason  himself  into 
the  belief  of  what  he  wishes  to  be  true  ;  and 
shuts  his  mind  against,  or  even  arrives  at  an 
actual  disbelief  of  truths  which  he  fears  to  en- 
counter. It  is  striking,  also,  to  remark  how 
closely  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  har- 
monizes with  the  declarations  of  the  sacred 
writings  ;  where  this  condition  of  mind  is 
traced  to  its  true  source,  in  the  corruption  of 
the  moral  feelings,  and  is  likewise  shown  to 
involve  a  high  degree  of  guilt,  in  that  rejection 
of  truth  which  is  its  natural  consequence  : 
"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  nei- 
ther Cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  mani- 
fest, that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 

This  condition  of  mind  presents  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  every  one  who  would  study 
his  own  mental  condition,  either  as  an  intellec- 
tual or  a  moral  being.  In  each  individual 
instance,  it  may  be  traced  to  a  particular 
course  of  thought  and  of  conduct,  by  which 
the  mind  went  gradually  more  and  more  astray 
from  truth  and  from  virtue.  In  this  progress, 
each  single  step  was  felt  to  be  a  voluntary  act; 
but  the  influence  of  the  whole,  after  a  certain 
period,  is  to  distort  the  judgment,  and  deaden 
the  moral  feelings  on  the  great  questions  of 
truth  and  rectitude.  Of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  economy  of  man,  the  explana- 
tion is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  ;  but 
the  facts  are  unquestionable,  and  the  practical 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  them  is  of  deep  and 
serious  import.  The  first  volition  by  which 
the  mind  consciously  wanders  from  truth,  or 
the  moral  feelings  go  astray  from  virtue,  may 
impart  a  morbid  influence  which  shall  perpe- 
tuate itself  and  gain  strength  in  future  volitions, 
until  the  result  shall  be  to  poison  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  system.  Thus,  in  the 
wondrous  scheme  of  sequences  which  have 
been  established  in  the  economy  of  the  human 
heart,  one  vohtion  may  impart  a  character  to 


the  future  man, — the  first  downward  step  may 
be  fatal. 

Every  candid  observer  of  human  nature 
must  feel  this  statement  to  be  consistent  with 
truth  ;  and,  by  a  simple  and  legitimate  step  of 
reasoning,  a  principle  of  the  greatest  interest 
seems  to  arise  out  of  it.  When  this  loss  of 
harmony  among  the  mental  faculties  has  at- 
tained a  certain  degree,  we  do  not  perceive 
any  power  in  the  mind  itself  capable  of  cor- 
recting the  disorder  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  moral  system.  Either,  therefore,  the 
evil  is  irremediable  and  hopeless,  or  we  must 
look  for  an  influence  from  without  the  mind, 
which  may  afford  an  adequate  remedy.  We 
are  thus  led  to  discover  the  adaptation  and  the 
probability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  where  an  influence  is  indeed  dis- 
closed to  us,  capable  of  restoring  the  harmony 
which  has  been  destroyed,  and  of  raising  man 
anew  to  the  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  a 
moral  being.  We  cannot  perceive  any  impro- 
bability, that  the  Being  who  originally  framed 
the  wondrous  fabric  may  thus  hold  intercourse 
with  it,  and  provide  a  remedy  for  its  moral 
disorders  ;  and  thus  a  statement,  such  as  hu- 
man reason  never  could  have  anticipated, 
comes  to  us  invested  with  every  element  of 
credibility  and  of  truth. 

The  sound  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
therefore,  is  closely  connected  with  the  import- 
ant habit  of  looking  within  ;  or  of  rigidly  in- 
vestigating our  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion. This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  opinions 
we  have  formed,  and  upon  what  grounds  we 
have  formed  them  ; — what  have  been  our 
eading  pursuits, — whether  these  have  been 
guided  by  a  sound  consideration  of  their  real 
value, — or  whether  important  objects  of  atten- 
tion have  been  lightly  passed  over,  and  entirely 
neglected.  It  leads  us  further  to  contemplate 
our  moral  condition, — our  desires,  attach- 
ments, and  antipathies  ;  the  government  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  regimen  of  the  heart ; 
what  is  the  habitual  current  of  our  thoughts  ; 
and  whether  we  exercise  over  them  that  con- 
trol which  indicates  alike  intellectual  vigour 
and  moral  purity.  It  leads  us  to  review  our 
conduct,  with  its  principles  and  motives,  and 
to  compare  the  whole  with  the  great  standards 
of  truth  and  rectitude.  This  investigation  is 
the  part  of  every  wise  man.  Without  it,  an 
individual  may  make  the  greatest  attainments 
in  science,  may  learn  to  measure  the  earth,  and 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  stars,  while  he  is 
entirely  wanting  in  that  higher  department, — 
the  knowledge  of  himself. 

On  these  important  subjects,  I  would  more 
particularly  address  myself  to  that  interesting 
class  for  whom  this  work  is  chiefly  intended, 
the  younger^  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  considerations  which  have  been 
submitted  to  them,  while  they  appear  to  carry 
the  authority  of  truth,  are  applicable  at  once 
to  their  scientific  investigations,  and  to  those 
great  inquiries,  equally  interesting  to  nfen  of 
every  degree,  which  relate  to  the  principles  of 
moral  and  religious  belief.  On  these  subjects, 
a  sound  condition  of  mind  will  lead  them  to 
think  and  judge  for  themselves  with  a  care 
and  seriousness  adapted  to  the  solemn  import 
of  the  inquiry,  and  without  being  influenced 
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by  the  dogmas  of  those  who,  with  little  exa- 
mination, presume  to  decide  with  confidence 
on  matters  of  eternal  moment.  Of  the  modi- 
fication of  that  distortion  of  character  which 
has  commonly  received  tlie  name  of  cant,  the 
cant  of  hypocrisy  has  been  said  to  be  tiie 
worst  ;  but  there  is  another  which  may  fairly 
be  placed  by  its  side,  and  that  is  the  cant  of 
infidelity, — the  affectation  of  scoffing  at  sacred 
things  by  men  who  have  never  examined  tl)e 
subject,  or  never  vvilh  an  attention  in  any 
degree  adequate  to  its  momentous  importance. 
A  well  regulated  mind  must  at  once  perceive 
that  this  is  alike  unworthy  of  pound  sense  and 
sound  philosophy.  If  we  require  the  authority 
of  names,  we  need  only  to  be  reminded,  that 
truths  which  received  the  cordial  assent  of 
Boyle  and  Newton,  of  Haller  and  Boerhaave, 
are  at  least  deserving  of  grave  and  deliberate 
examination.  But  we  may  dismiss  such  an 
appeal  as  this  ;  for  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
challenge  the  utmost  seriousness  of  every 
candid  inquirer  than  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
inquiry  itself.  The  medical  observer,  in  an 
es()ecial  manner,  has  facts  at  all  times  before 
him  which  are  in  the  iii^hest  degree  calculated 
to  fix  his  deep  and  serious  attention.  In  the 
structure  and  economy  of  the  human  body  he 
has  proofs,  such  as  no  other  branch  of  natural 
science  can  furnish,  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Eternal  One.  Let  him  resign  his  mind 
to  the  influence  of  these  proofs,  and  learn  to 
rise  in  humble  adoration  to  the  Almighty  Be 
ing  of  whom  they  witness  ;  and,  familiar  as  he 
is  with  human  suffering  and  death,  let  him 
learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  truths 
which  have  power  to  heal  the  broken  heart, 
and  to  cheer  the  bed  of  death  with  the  pro- 
spect of  immortality. 

From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

At  the  sources  of  fhe  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Yellowstone,  Platte,  White,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  and  on  all  their  tributaries 
that  have  courses  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  great  object  of  pursuit,  both  by  the 
hunters  and  trappers,  white  and  savage,  is  the 
beaver.  It  is  the  chief  source  ofgaintothe 
savages ;  their  dependence  for  their  supply 
from  the  whites,  of  aims,  ammunition,  blan- 
kets, strouding,  traps,  whiskey,  and  all  objects 
of  necessity  and  desire.  To  these  lonely 
and  sequestered  regions  repair  hundreds  of 
white  hunters,  who  hunt  for  subsistence,  and 
trap  for  gain.  They  make  their  way  in  com- 
panies of  armed  partnerships,  fitted  out  as  a 
kind  of  guerillas.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  sworn 
friends  hunt  together.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  re|)air  alone  to  these  solitary  streams 
and  mountains.  Outlawry,  avarice,  necessity, 
and  appetite  for  lawless  and  unrestrained  and 
unwitnessed  roving,  constant  exposure  and 
danger,  tlie  absolute  need  of  relying  alone 
upon  their  own  personal  strength  and  re- 
sources, create  a  very  singular  compound  of 
astonishing  quickness  of  perception,  and  a 
reckless  confidence  in  their  own  powers. 
We  have  seen  more  than  one  hunter  of  this 
cast,  incurably  attached  to  a  solitude  of 
labour  and  danger,  compared  with  which 
Robiuson  Crusoe's  sojourn  on  his  island  was 


but  a  mere  pastoral  experiment.  They  fur- 
nish an  impressive  proof  that  there  is  no  mode 
of  life,  intrinsically  so  repulsive  and  painful, 
but  man  may  become  reconciled  to  it  by 
habit.  A  lonely  hunter,  cast  upon  the  ele- 
ments with  nothing  but  prairies  and  mountains 
in  view,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  every 
hour  in  jeopardy  from  beasts  and  savages, 
amidst  scenery  and  dangers,  that  would  natu- 
rally tend  to  raise  the  heart  to  God,  trusting 
to  no  divinity  but  his  knife  and  his  gun  ; 
building  all  his  plans  for  the  future  on  his 
traps,  regarding  the  footsteps  of  man  imprinted 
in  the  sand  an  object  of  calculating  apprehen- 
sion, and  almost  equally  dreading  the  face  of 
the  white  man  and  the  savage,  in  situations 
thus  lonely  and  exposed — braves  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  ices  of  winter,  the  grizzly 
bear,  and  robbers  of  his  own  race  and  the 
savages,  for  years.  When  he  has  collected  a 
sufficient  number  of  packs  of  beaver,  he  falls 
a  hollow  tree,  slides  it  into  some  full  moun- 
tain stream,  and  paddles  down  the  thousand 
leagues  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  seen  bustling 
about  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  piake 
bargains  for  his  furs. 

Gray,  grizzly,  or  white  bear — vrsus  arc- 
ticus, — His  range  is  on  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  and  along 
the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
brown  bear,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances, does  not  face  man.  But  this  terrible 
animal,  so  far  from  fearing  or  flying,  pursues 
him,  having  less  fear  of  him  than  any  other 
beast  of  prey.  Indian  warriors,  in  their 
vaunting  war-songs,  when  they  perform  what 
is  called  "striking  the  post,"  or  rating  the 
bravery  of  their  exploits,  recount  having 
slain  one  of  these  animals  as  no  mean  ex- 
ploit, and,  in  fact,  as  not  inferior  to  having 
slain  a  human  enemy.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  animals  of  prey,  being,  out  of 
comparison,  larger  than  the  brown  bear. 
Lewis  and  Clark  give  the  dimensions  of  one 
slain  by  their  party  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri.  It  measured  round  the  head, 
three  feet  five  inches;  and  round  the  neck, 
three  feet  eleven  inches;  length,  eight  feet 
seven  inches  and  a  half;  round  the  fore  leg, 
one  foot  eleven  inches;  length  of  talons,  four 
inches  and  a  half!  The  weight  is  sometimes 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Like  the 
iion  and  the  tiger  on  the  African  deserts,  he 
reigns  the  ferocious  tyrant  of  these  solitudes 
The  Crow  Indians,  and  the  Gros  Ventres,  who 
live  in  the  range  of  this  animal,  have  lost 
many  of  their  bravest  warriors  by  him.  The 
white  hunters  are  shy  of  attacking  him,  ex- 
cept in  com[)anies;  and  many  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  attempt.  The  skin  of  those 
in  the  more  northern  regions  is  very  valuable. 
It  is  rated  in  value  from  tliiity  to  fifty  dollars. 
Fortunately,  he  is  not  very  swift;  and  as  he 
usually  ranges  in  the  timbered  regions,  and, 
unlike  the  brown  bear,  does  not  climb,  hun- 
ters fly  him  by  mounting  a  tree. 

Squirrels. — Gray,  black,  cliesnut,  and  all 
the  smaller  varieties  of  this  animal  abound. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  where  they  do 
not  prey  upon  corn  fields,  adjacent  to  woods, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  liiat  in  autumn  farmers 
will  not  consider  it  an  object  to  furnish  a  boy 


with  a  gun,  powder  and  lead,  on  condition 
that  he  will  shoot  only  about  their  corn  fields. 
It  is  a  cheering  spectacle  in  autumn,  to  walk 
in  the  beech  and  hickory  bottoms,  where  yoa 
may  often  see,  at  one  view,  half  a  dozen  of 
these  active  and  proud  little  animals  flourish- 
ing their  erect  and  spread  tails,  barking 
defiance  at  you,  or  each  other,  and  skipping, 
as  if  by  the  aid  of  wings,  from  branch  to 
branch.  It  is  g  fact,  to  which  we  can  bear 
ocular  testimony,  that  they  cross  rivers; 
sometimes  swimming,  at  other  times  on  a 
chip  or  piece  of  bark,  raising  and  spreading 
their  tails  by  way  of  sail.  It  often  happens 
to  these,  as  to  other  inexperienced  navigators, 
that  they  spread  too  much  canvass,  and  are 
overset  and  drowned.  It  is  related,  as  having 
happened  in  the  year  1811,  that  they  emi- 
grated from  the  north  towards  the  south  by 
thousands,  and  with  a  front  of  some  regula- 
rity, along  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  the  whole  front  of  Indiana.  Thousands 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Ohio. 

Gopher,  a  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  common  field  mole.  It  bur- 
rows in  the  prairies,  and  there  are  immense 
tracts  covered  with  the  little  hillocks,  made 
by  the  earth  which  they  have  dug  from  their 
burrows.  They  have  an  exquisitely  soft, 
fine  fur,  of  cerulean  colour;  and  they  have, 
on  each  side  of  their  jaws,  a  pouch  or  skinny 
bag,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  usually 
seen  distended  with  the  dirt  which  they  are 
transporting  from  their  holes.  They  prey  on 
the  bulbous  roots  of  flowers,  on  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  ar6  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  young  orchards,  killing  the  trees  by 
gnawing  off'  a  complete  circle  of  bark  round 
the  body,  near  the  roots.  The  mounds  which 
they  raise  are  serious  impediments  in  the 
way  of  driving  carts  and  carriages  over  the 
theatre  of  their  operations. 

Antelope,  a  kind  of  mountain  deer,  seen 
bounding  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  and 
most  precipitous  hills  at  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri.  They  are  described  as  being  very 
fleet  and  beautiful  animals,  and  their  flesh  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  common  deer.  Timid 
as  they  are,  their  excessive  cuiiosiiy  lures 
them  to  their  destruction.  They  gaze  upon 
man,  until,  as  if  charmed,  they  seem  arrested 
to  the  spot,  and  in  this  way  are  sometimes 
killed. 

Prairie  dog — arctomys  Ludoviciana. — Thi.s 
animal  has  received  its  absurd  name  from  the 
supposed  similarity  of  its  peculiar  cry,  or 
note,  to  the  baiking  of  a  dog.  In  other  re- 
spects there  is  little  resemblance  to  that 
animal.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  in- 
terspersed with  some  gray  and  black.  The 
colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  skunk.  It  has  rather  a 
wide  and  large  head,  short  ears,  black  whis- 
kers, and  a  sharp  and  compressed  nose,  it 
something  exceeds  twice  the  size  of  a  common 
gray  squirrel.  One  of  them  measured,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  nineteen  inches.  Like  the  beaver,  they 
are  social  and  gregarious,  living  on  the  dry 
prairies  in  large  communities,  some  of  which 
occupy  a  circuit  of  miles.    They  live  in 
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burrows  ;  and  at  the  entrance  there  is  a  mound 
formed  by  the  earth  which  they  bring  up  in 
the  excavation.  In  whatever  direction  they 
move,  they  have  well-beaten  highways,  from 
which  every  impediment  is  carefully  removed. 
There  are  several  occupants,  probably  all  of 
the  same  family,  of  one  burrow.  In  mild 
vsreather  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the 
mouths  of  their  habitations,  and  seem  to  have 
much  of  the  sprightliness,  activity,  and  spirit 
of  defiance,  of  the  squirrel.  At  the  appre- 
hended approach  of  danger,  they  raise  that 
peculiar  bark  from  which  they  have  derived 
the  name.  On  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
they  relinquish  their  vapouring,  and  retreat 
to  their  dens.  They  are  said  seldom  to  re- 
quire drink,  and  to  remain  torpid  in  their 
burrows  through  the  winter.  When  over- 
taken, away  from  its  home,  this  little  animal 
shows  all  the  impotent  fierceness  of  a  small 
cur.  But  when  taken,  it  easily  domesticates, 
and  becomes  gentle  and  affectionate. 

Swans,  geese,  ducks  of  a  great  many  kinds, 
herons,  cormorants,  pelicans,  and  sand-bill 
cranes,  are  the  common  and  well-known 
migrating  water  fowls  of  this  country.  The 
noise  of  their  countless  flocks,  as  they  jour- 
ney through  the  air  in  the  spring,  to  the 
sources  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in 
autumn  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  sounds  to  the  ear  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  West,  and  is  one  of  his  strongest 
and  pJeasantest  associations  with  spring  and 
autumn.  That  of  the  swans,  pelicans,  and 
cranes,  is  peculiar  to  this  valley.  The  swan 
is  well  known  for  its  stateliness  and  brilliant 
white.  Its  migrating  phalanxes  are  in  per- 
fectly regular  forms,  as  are  those  of  the  geese. 
They  sometimes  join  forces,  and  fly  inter- 
mixed with  each  other.  Their  noise  on  the 
wing  is  like  the  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
They  are  killed  on  the  rice  lakes  at  the 
north  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  Gulf  and  its 
neighbouring  waters  in  the  winter.  'I'he 
younger  ones  are  as  fine  for  the  table  as 
geese  :  the  older  ones  are  coarse  and  tough. 
They  are  of  use  for  their  fine  quills,  feathers 
and  down. 

Sand-bill  crane  is  a  fine,  stately  bird,  as 
majestic  in  the  water  as  a  swan,  and  conside- 
rably taller  ;  of  a  perfectly  sleek,  compact,  and 
oily  plumage,  of  a  fine  grayish  white  colour. 
They  are  seen  in  countless  numbers  ;  and  not 
being  of  suflicient  use  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
gunner,  they,  probably,  increase.  We  have 
seen  in  the  prairie  between  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  at  the  point  of  junction,  acres 
covered  with  ihem,  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
They  seem,  at  a  distance,  like  immense  droves 
of  sheep.  They  migrate  in  company  with  the 
pelicans  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spectacle, 
that,  during  their  migration,  they  are  seen  for 
days  together  sailing  back  and  forward  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  apparently  taking  the 
amusement  of  flying  evolutions,  and  uttering 
at  the  sdine  time  a  deep  cry,  which  is  heard 
distinctly  when  the  flocks  are  so  high  in  the 
air  as  not  to  be  seen,  or  only  seen  when  their 
white  wings  are  discerned,  as  specks  of  snow, 
from  their  being  in  a  particular  position  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  pelican  is  a  singular  water  fowl,  with 


an  ivory  bill,  extremely  white  plumage — larger 
in  appearance,  but  not  so  heavy  as  a  full-grown 
Canadian  goose.  They  frequent  the  lakes  and 
the  sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  during  their  migra- 
tions, in  inconceivable  numbers.  Flocks  of 
them,  reaching  a  mile  in  length,  passing  over 
the  villages,  are  no  unusual  spectacle.  Below 
their  beak  or  bill,  they  have  a  pouch  or  bag 
which  will  contain,  it  is  said,  two  quarts.  In 
the  autumn,  when  associated  with  the  swans, 
geese,  brants,  ducks,  cranes  and  loons,  on  the 
sand  bars  of  the  rivers,  from  their  incessant 
vociferoiisness,  they  are  very  annoying  com- 
panions to  the  inmates  of  boats  who  he  to,  and 
wish  to  find  sleep. 

Alligator. — This  large  and  powerful  liz- 
zard  is  first  seen  in  numbers,  in  passing  to  the 
south,  on  the  Arkansas, — that  is  to  say,  a 
little  north  of  33°  ;  and  this  is  its  general 
northern  limit  across  the  valley.  Vast  num- 
bers are  seen  in  the  slow  streams  and  shallow 
lakes  of  Florida  and  Alabama ;  but  they 
abound  most  on  Red  river,  the  Mississippi 
lakes,  and  the  bayous  west  of  that  river.  On 
these  sleeping  waters,  the  cry  of  a  sucking 
pig  on  the  banks  will  draw  a  shoal  of  them 
from  their  muddy  retreats  at  the  bottom.  The 
largest  measures  something  more  than  sixteen 
feet  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  They  have  at  times,  especially  before 
stormy  weather,  a  singular  roar,  or  bellow, 
not  exactly,  as  Bartram  has  described  it,  like 
distant  thunder — but  more  like*  the  half 
expressed  roarings  of  a  bull.  When  moving 
about  on  their  customary  vocations  in  the 
water,  they  seem  like  old  logs  in  motion.  In 
fine  weather  they  doze  in  listlessness  on  the 
sand  bars.  Such  is  their  recklessness,  that 
they  allow  the  people  on  the  passing  steam- 
boats to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  them. 
The  ascent  of  a  steam-boat  on  an  alligator 
stream,  at  the  proper  season,  is  a  continual 
discharge  of  rifles  at  them.  A  rifle  ball  will 
glance  from  their  bodies,  unless  they  are  hit 
in  a  particular  direction  and  place.  We  wit- 
nessed the  shots  of  a  man,  who  killed  them 
nine  times  in  ten.  They  are  not,  like  tortoises, 
and  other  amphibious  animals,  tenacious  of 
life,  but  bleed  profusely,  and  immediately  ex- 
pire, when  mortally  wounded.  They  strike 
with  their  tails,  coiled  into  the  section  of  a 
circle;  and  this  blow  has  great  power.  The 
animal  stricken,  is  by  the  same  blow  propel- 
led towards  their  mouth,  to  be  devoured. 
Their  strength  of  jaws  is  prodigious,  and 
they  are  exceedingly  voracious  ;  they  have 
large  ivory  teeth,  which  contain  a  cavity, 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  musket  charge  of 
powder,  for  which  purpose  they  are  common- 
ly used  by  sportsmen.  The  animal,  when 
slain,  emits  an  intolerable  smell  of  musk  ; 
and  it  is  asserted,  that  its  head  contains  a 
quantity  of  that  drug.  They  will  sometimes 
chase  children,  and  would  overtake  them, 
were  it  not  for  their  inability  to  make  lateral 
movements.  Having  few  joints  in  their  body, 
and  very  short  legs,  they  cannot  readily  turn 
from  a  straight  forward  direction.  Conse- 
quently, they,  who  understand  their  move- 
ments, avoid  them  without  difficulty,  turning 
ofl"  at  right  angles,  and  leaving  the  animal  to 
move  forward,  under  its  impulse  in  that  direc- 


tion. Indeed,  they  are  by  no  means  so  dan- 
gerous,  as  they  are  commonly  reputed  to  be. 
It  is  said,  they  will  attack  a  negro  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  preference  to  a  white.  But  they  are 
chiefly  formidable  to  pigs,  calves,  and  domes- 
tic animals  of  that  size.  They  are  rather 
objects  of  terror  from  their  size,  strength,  and 
ugly  appearance,  and  from  their  large  teeth 
and  strong  jaws,  than  from  the  actual  injuries 
which  they  have  been  known  to  inflict.  The 
female  deposits  a  great  number  of  eggs,  like 
a  tortoise,  in  a  hole  on  the  sand  bars,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  ardour  of 
the  sun  upon  the  sand.  When  they  are  hatch- 
ed, the  turkey  buzzards  and  the  parents  are 
said  alike  to  prey  upon  them.  Instinct  prompts 
them  for  self-preservation  to  plunge  in  the 
water.  The  skin  of  the  alligator  is  valuable 
for  the  tanner. 

For "  The  Friend." 

"  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that 
ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man." — Luke  xxi.  36. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  present  epi- 
demic, men  are  naturally  led  to  seek  for  all 
those  specifics  which  medicine  can  afford 
against  an  attack  of  the  malady,  and  to  furnish 
themselves  with  the  best  information  on  the 
subject,  to  lighten  the  attack  if  it  should  over- 
take them  ;  for  those  who  live  temperately, 
soberly,  and  consistent  with  the  advice  we  are 
daily  receiving  from  our  medical  friends,  I 
believe  nothing  will  contribute  more  efliectu- 
ally  to  carry  it  into  effect  than  watchfulness 
and  prayer  unto  the  Divine  hand  that  has  in 
his  unerring  wisdom  seen  meet  to  visit  us  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  %vith  this  view  I  offer 
the  annexed  little  piece  for  the  perusal  of 
such  as  are  true  believers  in  the  text  above, 
and  that  they  are  most  safe  in  committing 
themselves  "  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man." 

R. 

WATCH  AND  PRAY. 

Saw  ye  where  the  Saviour  kept 
Watch,  while  his  disciples  slept? 
Did  ye  hear  that  Saviour  speak 
While  the  sweat  bedew'd  his  cheek? 
Did  ye  listen  to  the  Lord, 
And  receive  the  hallow'd  word  ? 
Heard  ye  your  Redeemer  say 
To  his  followers, — "  Watch  and  pray?" 

Not  to  them  alone  that  call : 

It  was  given  alike  for  all; 

All  in  pleasure,  all  in  pain, 

They  that  serve,  and  they  tliat  reign  : 

All  alike  are  mortal  dust; 

Vain  is  every  earthly  trust. 

None  can  see  how  soon  they  may 

Be  as  nothing — "  Watch  and  pray." 

Rich  men,  in  your  palaces. 
Where  ye  live  in  plenteous  ease. 
Glorying  in  your  golden  store, 
Know  ye  not,  'twill  soon  be  o'er  t 
Have  none  told  ye,  what  must  be. 
That  so  careless  still  are  ye  ? 
Hear  it  now — the  voice  obey  : 
Ye  are  mortal ! — "  Watch  and  pray." 

Maiden,  in  thy  beauty's  pride. 

With  life's  bitterness  untried, 

Know'st  thou,  though  in  life's  young  bloom. 

Thou  may 'st  perish  in  the  tomb  ! 
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There  the  fairest  flowers  must  wither, 
Thou  like  them  art  hastening  thither  ; 
Beauty  soon  will  pass  away, 
Oh  !  whilst  lovely,  "  Watch  and  pray." 

Peasant,  in  thy  lowly  cot. 
Murmuring  at  thy  humble  lot. 
While  thy  children  round  thee  strive, 
Asking  bread  thou  canst  not  give. 
Wait  with  patience  on  the  Lord : 
He  will  not  forget  his  word  : 
Dark  temptations  strew  thy  way, 
'Gainst  their  power — "  Watch  and  pray." 

Earthly  wealth  will  not  endure  ; 

None  'gainst  time  can  be  secure  ; 

Rich  and  poor,  and  king  and  slave, 

All  must  moulder  in  the  grave  I 

But  a  day  of  wrath  shall  come : 

All  again  must  quit  the  tomb: 

See  it  Cometh  !    Blest  be  they 

Who,  while  here,  will  "  Watch  and  pray." 

M.  A..B. 

For  "The  Friend." 

DR.  JOHN  RUTTY,  OF  DUBLIN. 

In  Kendall's  collection  of  letters,  lately 
published  by  Thomas  Kite  as  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Friends'  Family  Library,  there  are 
several  letters  vfritten  by  Dr.  Rutty,  which 
bear  evidence  of  his  piety  and  Christian  zeal. 
In  one  of  these  letters  dated  1757,  he  alludes 
to  his  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Friends  in  Ireland.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  Dublin,  in  1751,  contains  several 
interesting  notices  of  early  Friends,  and  may 
be  perused  with  edification.  His  Treatise 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  contains  many  useful  reflections  and 
sound  maxims.  Both  works  would  furnish 
interesting  matter  for  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend."  My  present  purpose  is  to  introduce 
some  extracts  from  Dr.  Rutty's  diary  publish- 
ed, Dublin,  1781,  entitled  "  Meditations  and 
Soliloquies."  This  is  a  volume  of  about  100 
pages,  and  certainly  possesses  more  interest 
than  his  other  writings.  The  unpolished 
brevity  of  his  style  may  not  please  all  readers, 
but  some  others  like  myself  may  find  many 
of  his  aphorisms  like  a  sweet  nut  with  a  thin 
shell  and  large  kernel.  Y. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  grace,  it  is  much  easier 
to  be  physician  to  the  poor:  in  grace  to  the 
spiritually  poor,  to  them  that  know  their 
wants  ;  to  the  ignorant,  and  weak,  and  un- 
prejudiced, as  children  :  and  accordingly, 
unto  the  poor  was  the  gospel  preached  in  our 
Saviour's  time. 

What  is  the  epidemic  of  our  spiritual  con- 
stitution ?  Surely  the  love  of  the  world  :  and 
shall  there  be  no  care  for  curing  it?  Lord, 
lift  up  and  quicken. 

Lord,  thou  hast  stripped  me  in  temporals, 
and  given  mc  to  sec  the  instability  of  human 
friendships  :  thou  hast  embittered  my  enter- 
tainments; thou  hast  mingled  reproach  with 
fame  ;  thou  hast  also  at  times  hid  thy  face 
from  me  in  the  assemblies  ;  thou  hast  visited 
me  with  sickness  :  I  see  afflictions  must  be 
my  lot  ;  and,  adored  be  thy  goodness,  thou 
hast  sweetened  and  .sanctified  them  to  me ; 
as  a  means  of  weaning  mc  from  this  world,  in 
a  just  and  holy  contempt  thereof,  and  of  say- 


ing unto  thee  with  a  saint  of  old,  "  Thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  refuge." 

As  to  the  late  and  present  silence,  what 
wonder  is  it  that  God  should  withdraw  the 
clouds  from  an  unfruitful  vineyard  ? 

Is  not  truth  upon  earth  as  amiable  as  in  the 
early  times  of  our  Society  1  Why  then  such 
languor  in  promoting  it  ? 

Talk  after  meeting  hurtful,  retirement  ad- 
vantageous. 

At  a  silent  meeting,  a  sweet  attraction  to 
more  contempt  of  the  world,  and  I  said,  so  as 
I  depart  more  heavenly-minded,  and  my  little 
stock  of  love  and  faith  is  increased,  no  matter 
whether  we  have  words  or  no  words,  the 
kingdom  of  God  being  not  in  word  but  in 
power. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  temptation 
to  natural  study,  but  rejected  as  unseasonable, 
and  the  reckoning  day  hastening — God  still 
draws  from  this  world,  and  says,  "  this  is  not 
thy  rest."  Every  thing  proclaims  it  a  state 
of  disquiet,  imperfection,  weakness,  and  con- 
flicts. 

Some  slight  harbingers  of  an  approaching 
dissolution  appear  :  O  may  the  inward  man 
grow  stronger  and  stronger !  May  a  holy 
contempt  of  the  world,  as  a  stage  of  imper- 
fection, banishment,  trials,  and  temptations, 
yet  increase  I  thou  hast  tried  the  pleasures 
and  the  anxieties  of  science,  and  now  hast 
found  that  neither  of  these  do  satiate  or  make 
happy.  • 

Two  infirmities  hang  on  me.  First,  too 
great  a  propensity  to  natural  studies  ;  second, 
hastiness  on  provocation  ;  double  the  guard 
at  the  weak  places. 

Mark  well  the  parable  of  the  seed  and 
highway-ground,  as  applicable  to  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  devotion  to  converse  on  worldly 
matters  ;  a  too,  too  frequent  practice  :  soul, 
beware  of  the  contagion  ! 

At  a  silent  meeting — a  clear  vision  of  the 
deceitful  magnifying  glass  in  which  all  world- 
ly temporal  schemes  are  viewed. 

A  short  list  of  favours  from  heaven,  viz.  in 
an  education  among  a  select  peoole  ;  in  God's 
forbearance  during  my  neglect  of  him  among 
aliens  ;  in  now  signally  favouring  my  old  age 
with  a  renewed  visitation  ;  in  chastising  me 
with  unremitted  reproaches  and  trials  of  faith 
and  patience,  more  precious  than  gold ;  in 
placing  me  among  my  betters,  living  incen- 
tives to  superior  faith,  love,  and  purity. 

It  is  good  to  dwell  much  on  the  dark  side, 
and  not  on  the  light  side  of  this  world,  which 
last  is  ever  deceiving  its  children;  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  pattern,  chose  the  dnrk  side, 
even  poverty  and  tribulation,  of  which  if  we 
partake  not  we  are  bastards  ;  but  suppose  we 
were  rich,  and  every  natural  want  supplied, 
yet  many  reasons  attend  to  render  this  a  state 
not  to  be  desired  with  that  fervour  with  which 
the  children  of  this  world  desire  it ;  as,  first, 
it  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  imperfection, 
even  with  respect  to  knowledge  of  things 
divine,  as  well  Jis  natural ;  a  state  of  faith  not 
of  vision.  Second,  it  is  with  the  best  of  men 
a  state  of  combat  with  the  fiend  of  hell,  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  their  own  heart's  lust; 
and  we  do  not  always  conquer,  but  arc  some- 
times wounded  in  the  fight.   Third,  the  wick- 


edness of  the  world,  and  the  carnality  of  our 
brother  professors.  Fourth,  the  death  of  our 
acquaintances,  even  of  our  fellow-communi- 
cants in  a  religious  way,  removed  almost 
daily  from  our  sight ! 

Who  then  would  set  his  heart  upon  this 
world  ?  But,  blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  !  who 
is  come  and  has  opened  and  prepared  for  us 
better  mansions.  Surely,  this  hope  is  the 
balsam  of  life  to  the  Christian,  amidst  all  the 
imperfections  and  miseries  of  this  mortal 
state. 

Unseasonable  engagements  immediately 
succeeding  the  public  worship,  ever  hurtful, 
and  hinder  the  due  application  of  the  truths 
received. 

Behold  the  wretched  state  of  the  brother- 
hood ;  some  have  no  spirit  for  the  work, 
others  are  in  the  briars  :  O  that  by  how  much 
more  others  are  entangled,  so  much  the  more 
I  may  be  disentangled! 

O  the  goodness  of  God  in  visiting  by  his 
ministers  an  unworthy  people  !  It  is  beyond 
our  comprehension,  as,  indeed,  the  ways  of 
heaven  are,  in  nature,  providence,  and  grace! 
May  that  saying,  "  I  was  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not,"  be  verified. 

We  do  not  want  numbers,  but  strength,  we 
have  loved  the  world,  and  followed  its  cares 
and  pleasures  too  much,  have  built  our  own 
houses,  and  neglected  that  of  God. 

There  is  a  beautiful  laconism  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;  but  many  preachers  and  authors 
seem  to  think  to  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking  and  writing  :  but  they  bury  their 
jewels  in  a  deal  of  chaff". 

To  love  and  adore  is  our  proper  province  ; 
not  to  know  much,  for  as  to  knowledge,  we 
are  mere  purblinds  both  in  naturals  and  spi- 
rituals. 

What  is  the  diflference  between  the  present 
and  former  generation  of  Quakers  ?  Answer. 
They  received  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  of 
choice  :  many  of  these  have  not  received  it 
of  choice,  but  because  their  ancestors  received 
it ;  what  wonder  then  that  more  heavenly 
fruits  do  not  appear? 

O  the  zeal  of  the  apostles  in  the  infancy  of 
the  gospel  day  !  and  also,  the  zeal  of  some  of 
thy  acquaintance,  in  crossing  the  seas  to  pro- 
mote truth  on  earth. 

Behold  the  vastly  more  extensive  use  and 
importance  of  divinity  than  of  physic:  all 
men  are  soul  sick  ;  but  very  few,  compared 
to  the  bulk,  are  bodily  sick. 

A  renewal  of  the  concern,  to  get  the  world 
under  and  heaven  above. 

Go  on  and  view  the  dark  side  of  the  world: 
for  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  often,  in  order  to 
be  preserved  from  the  allurements  of  it. 

Struggled  hard  and  got  seasonably  to  meet- 
ing: saw  the  evil  effects  of  late  coming;  it 
encourages  and  multiplies  the  same  evil  of 
example,  and  is  a  robbery  of  God. 

This  day  was  the  nail  hit  upon  the  head  in 
a  solid  self-denying  ministry,  in  driving  hearers 
home  to  God's  gift  in  themselves,  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  faithful  ministry  among  us. 

What  lack  I  yet  ?  Answer.  More  meek- 
ness, and  more  heavenly  mindedness,  to  be 
the  distinguishing  beauties  of  my  old  age. 
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The  Study  of  the  Classics  unfriendly  to  the 
Promotion  of  the  Principles  of  Peace, 

"  Impious,  vile,  unnatural,  and  ruinous  as 
is  the  union  between  pagan  and  Christian  in- 
fluences in  education,  it  is  precisely  that 
which  exists  in  Christian  countries,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  all  their  schemes,  in  defiance 
of  the  principles  and  examples,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  apostles.  Let 
the  course  of  study  in  the  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  even  of  our  own  land,  be  exa- 
mined, and  not  one  will  be  found  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  influences — of  peace 
and  love,  of  humility,  long  suffering,  forgive- 
ness and  resignation.  He  will  find  the 
paramount  influences,  every  where,  are  hea- 
then,— those  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes, 
those  of  the  fabulous,  heroic  and  historic  ages 
of  classic  antiquity.  The  history  of  wars  and 
the  biographies  of  warriors,  are  almost  the 
only  food  of  that  kind  vouchsafed  to  the 
youthful  mind.  The  acts  of  the  apostles  are 
taught  scarcely  any  where  :  the  Commentaries 
of  Caesar,  and  the  life  of  Agricola,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God,  every 
where ;  while  the  lives  of  Howard  and  Mar- 
tyn,  of  Johnson  and  Dwight,  of  Penn,  Jones, 
Spencer  and  Burke — men  of  whom  even  the 
Christian  world  is  unworthy,  are  studied  no- 
where. The  gospels  are  seldom  text-books 
of  instruction :  the  Mnekl  and  Iliad  always. 
Thus  the  unfailing  operation  of  all  our 
schemes,  is  to  bring  war  and  the  warrior,  in 
every  variety  of  form,  to  act  on  the  mind  and 
heart,  the  imagination  and  memory,  the  plea- 
sures and  prospects  of  Christian  youth,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  education.  Are 
we  not  coupling  indissolubly  in  the  marriage 
bond  of  education,  peace  and  violence,  virtue 
and  vice,  life  and  death?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  can  be  right?  Is  it  not  like  the  pagan, 
to  weave  garlands  for  the  feast  of  friendship 
from  the  desolate  ivy,  the  wild  tapestry  of 
ruins  ?  Are  we  not  watering  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  paradise  with  waters  from  the  sea 
of  Sodom?" 

Extracted  from  Thomas  S.  Grimke's  late  address 
before  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society. 

THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

The  astonishing  loss  of  population,  which 
those  parts  of  the  world  have  sustained  since 
ancient  times,  is  still  more  affecting.  I  have 
wandered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and 
I  had  ocular  and  auricular  demonstration, 
that  where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaim- 
ed, Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  now  the 
eagle  yells,  the  jackal  moans,  the  echoes  of 
Mount  Prion  and  Mount  Coryssus  no  longer 
reply  to  the  voice  of  man.  I  have  stood  on 
the  hill  of  Laodicea,  and  I  found  it  without  a 
single  resident  inhabitant.  There  was,  in- 
deed, an  inferiority  in  its  desolations  to  those 
of  Babylon.  Of  Babylon  it  was  predicted, 
(Isaiah  xiii.  20,)  The  Arabian  shall  not  pitch 
tent  there.  At  Laodicea,  tiie  Turcoman  had 
pitched  his  migratory  tent  in  the  area  of  its 
ancient  amphitheatre ;  but  I  saw  neither 
church  nor  temple,  mosque  nor  minaret,  nor 
a  single  permanent  abode. 


I  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Colossae — if 
that,  indeed,  may  be  called  a  visit,  which  left 
us  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  whether  we 
had  actually  discovered  its  remains.  ColossaR 
has  become  doubly  desolate  :  its  very  ruins 
are  scarcely  visible.  Many  a  harvest  has 
been  reaped,  where  Epaphras  and  Archippus 
laboured.  The  vine  has  long  produced  its 
fruits,  where  the  ancient  Christians  of  Co- 
lossae lived  and  died  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  have  for  ages  been  strewn  upon  their 
graves.  The  Turks,  and  even  the  Greeks 
who  reap  the  harvest,  and  who  prune  the  vine 
where  Colossae  once  stood,  have  scarcely  an 
idea,  that  a  Christian  church  ever  existed 
there,  or  that  so  large  a  population  is  there 
reposing  in  death. 

How  total  is  the  work  of  demolition  and 
depopulation  in  those  regions,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  site  of  many  ancient  cities 
is  still  unknown.  It  was  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev.  F.  Arundell,  my  fellow 
traveller  in  Asia,  that  the  remains  of  Apamea 
and  Sagalassus  were  brought  to  light :  and 
there  are  still  cities  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  have  eluded  research. 
Where  is  Antioch  of  Pisidia?  Where  are 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia  ?  Where 
is  Perga  of  Pamphylia?  We  sought  for  An- 
tioch, on  our  journey  through  Pisidia;  but 
its  place,  as  yet,  has  not  been  found. 

I  have  myself  observed  the  exactitude  with 
which  the  denunications  of  divine  anger 
against  the  three  churches  of  Ephesus,  Sardis, 
and  Laodicea  have  been  fulfilled.  Whilst 
the  other  four  churches  of  Asia,  which  are  in 
part  commended,  and  in  part  more  mildly 
menaced,  are  still  populous  cities,  and  con- 
tain communities  of  nominal  Christians ;  of 
each  of  those  it  may  now  be  said,  that  it  is 
empty,  and  void,  and  waste.  And  though  the 
Arabian  may  pitch  his  tent  at  Laodicea,  and 
the  shepherds,  as  at  Ephesus,  make  their  fold 
there,  still  have  they  scarcely  been  inhabited 
or  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation. 
Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there — hyajnas, 
wolves,  and  foxes.  Their  houses  are  full  of 
doleful  creatures:  scorpions,  enormous  centi- 
pedes, lizards,  and  other  noxious  reptiles, 
crawl  about  amidst  the  scattered  ruins;  and 
serpents  hiss  and  dart  along  through  the  rank 
grass  which  grows  among  them.  And  owls 
dwell  there.  When  I  was  standing  beneath 
the  three  stupendous  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Cybele,  which  are  still  remaining  at  Sardis, 
I  looked  upwards  and  saw  the  species  of  owl 
which  the  Greeks  call  Cuckuvia,  perched  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  them,  its  name  is  de- 
rived from  its  note ;  and  as  it  flits  around  the 
desolate  ruins  emitting  this  doleful  sound,  it 
might  almost  seem  to  have  been  appointed  to 
chaunt  from  age  to  age  the  dirge  of  these 
forsaken  cities. 

After  so  many  remarks  on  the  desolation 
of  ancient  cities,  it  would  be  culpable  in  a 
Christian  to  proceed  with  his  task,  without 
adverting  to  the  very  solemn  lessons  which 
these  scenes  are  calculated  to  teach.  When 
I  stood  amidst  these  ancient  ruins,  every 
pedestal,  stone,  and  fragment  appeared  to  have 
a  voice.  A  most  impressive  eloquence  ad- 
dressed me  from  mouldering  columns,  falling 


temples,  ruined  theatres,  decayed  arches, 
broken  cisterns,  and  from  aqueducts,  baths, 
and  sarcophagi,  and  other  nameless  masses  of 
ruin.  The  very  silence  of  the  spot  had  lan- 
guage. The  wind,  as  it  sighed  through  the 
forsaken  habitations,  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
the  voice  of  twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  I 
know  not  if  I  ever  spent  a  more  solemn  or 
more  edifying  day,  than  that  which  was  pass- 
ed amongst  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 

Hartley's  Researches. 

From  the  number  of  Bates'  Miscellaneous 
Repository  for  the  past  month,  we  extract 
the  two  short  articles  which  follow  : 
THE  CHOLERA. 

The  most  recent  accounts  from  our  eastern 
cities,  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  nearer 
approach  of  this  awful  visitant.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  New  York.  An  extract  from 
a  report  of  the  Special  Medical  Council  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  4th  inst.,  published  in 
"  The  Friend,"  informs  that  "  they  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  several  cases  of  Cholera 
have  presented  peculiar  symptoms,  and  exhibit 
unequivocal  marks  of  malignity,  not  at  all 
appertaining  to  the  ordinary  Cholera  of  the 
season  or  climate."  A  detailed  account  is 
given  of  cases  of  different  degrees  of  malignity, 
amounting  to  seven,  four  of  which  resulted  in 
death  ;  these,  so  far  as  we  can  understand, 
(says  "  The  Friend")  are  in  addition  to  cases 
before  reported. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  disease,  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject,  more  terrible  in 
its  character  than  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  or  one 
which  has  more  completely  baffled  the  investi- 
gations of  science,  in  its  causes,  its  progress, 
and  its  operations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny 
the  agency  of  physical  causes  to  maintain  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  a  chastisement  ad- 
ministered by  an  over-ruling  Providence.  His 
judgments,  as  well  as  his  beneficence,  have 
been  displayed  through  all  generations.  And 
while  human  exertions  may  lawfully  be  used, 
both  to  obtain  the  Divine  blessings,  and  to 
escape  calamities  of  a  general  or  particular 
character,  the  Christian,  whether  his  mind 
may  be  enlarged  by  philosophy  or  not,  will 
look  through  all  secondary  causes  to  the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  ;  and  will  see,  in  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  the  goodness  as  well  as  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  The  mind  that  cannot 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  obligations  it  is 
under  for  the  multitude  of  blessings  received, 
may  be  aroused  from  its  in?ensibility  by  the 
display  of  the  rod,  or  the  infliction  of  the  stroke 
of  fatherly  chastisement.  "  When  thy  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  will  learn  righteousness." 

The  present  is  a  time  in  which  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  corruption, 
both  in  principle  and  practice.  And  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  desired,  that  the  dispensations  of 
unerring  wisdom  may  so  humble  the  proud,  so 
soften  the  obdurate,  and  arouse  the  uncon- 
cerned, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may 
indeed  learn  righteousness. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  f  rom  Dublin. 
The  following  interesting  extract  is  taken 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  friend  in 
Ireland,  and  dated  in  the  6th  month  last : 

"  Our  Lite  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  this 
city  at  a  period  of  considerable  alarm,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  which  has 
made  such  awful  ravages  in  the  East,  and 
recently  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  We  have 
not  been  visited  with  it  to  the  same  extent  as 
many  other  places.  It  appeared  to  be  at  its 
height  about  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
the  reported  cases  in  the  city  being  (hen  up- 
wards of  100  daily  ;  and  have  since  gradually 
diminished  to  about  twenty  or  thirty,  with  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  deaths,  evidencing 
an  abatement  in  its  malignity,  which  is  gene- 
rally found  to  precede  its  disappearance.  The 
total  number  of  cases  hitherto  reported  in 
Dublin  is  about  3000,  and  deaths  about  900 ; 
the  population  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
200,000.  It  is  cause  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment that  Friends  have  been  mercifully  pre- 
served. A  few  were  discouraged  from  com- 
ing to  town,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  attend- 
ance was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as 
usual,  and  I  trust  many  of  those  who  assem- 
bled had  to  acknowledge  that  they  did  not 
meet  in  vain. 

"  The  phenomena  attending  this  epidemic 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
and  scientific  research.  But  I  am  not  aware 
that  much  approach  has  been  made  towards 
the  discovery  of  any  natural  causes.  Its  ori- 
gin, and  the  symptoms  attending  it,  seem  to 
baffle  medical  skill,  and  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  for  its  cure.  It  is  true  that  medical 
aid,  timely  applied,  does  appear  to  alleviate, 
and  in  many  cases  to  remove  the  disorder, 
but  the  mortality  still  exceeds  most  diseases 
hitherto  known.  Here,  as  in  most  places, 
the  poor,  and  especially  those  addicted  to  the 
frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits,  have  been 
chiefly  though  not  exclusively  the  sufferers,  and 
regard  it  as  eminently  partaking  of  a  divine 
visitation,  designed  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense 
of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  to  admonish 
us  to  repent,  seeing  that  He  who  is  omnipo- 
tent is  ready  to  visit  us  with  his  judgments. 
But  it  is  sorrowfully  to  be  apprehended  that 
too  many,  alas  !  are  disposed  to  disregard 
his  gentle  chastisements." 

The  inefficacy  which  usually  attends  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  sacred  volume  ;  but  to  the  want  of 
serious  attention,  or  of  previous  preparation 
in  those  who  read,  or  hear.  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  endeavour  reverently  to  compose 
the  mind,  before  any  portion  of  Scripture  is 
read,  or  heard  ;  and  when  it  is  finished,  to 
allow  time  by  a  short  pause,  for  devout  medi- 
tation and  useful  reflection. — Lindley  Murray. 

A  firm  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty 
Being  naturally  produces  palience,  hope, 
cheei  fulness,  and  all  other  dispositions  of  mind, 
that  alleviate  those  calamities  which  we  arc 
not  able  to  remove. 


THE  FRZEl^D. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  18, 1833, 


By  letters  recently  received  from  England, 
we  are  informed  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
our  brethren  held  in  London  in  the  5th  month 
last,  was  as  large  as  usual  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  favoured  season.  Our  friend,  Charles  Os- 
born,  who  embarked  from  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  4th  month,  arrived  in  time  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  this  annual  solemnity.  ,Tohn 
Wilbur,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  for 
some  months  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  also  attended,  as'well 
as  Stephen  Grellet  and  Christopher  Healy, 
from  our  own  Yearly  Meeting. 

Several  important  subjects  were  brought  up 
for  consideration,  and  referred  to  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  for  sufl^erings,  and  a  committee 
from  the  several  quarterly  meetings  who  are 
to  convene  in  the  10th  month  next.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted  in  much 
harmony  and  brotherly  condescension,  and  the 
meetings  held  for  divine  worship  were  deemed 
seasons  of  solemnity  and  favour. 

It  is  expected  the  "Infant  school,"  No.  1, 
St.  James  street,  under  the  care  of  "  The 
School  Association  of  women  Friends,"  will 
be  re-opened  on  the  27ih  inst.  Much  care  has 
been  taken  to  provide  the  school  with  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  for  combining  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  the  tuition  of  the  pupils,  and 
their  progress  in  learning  lias  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Association. 

Philadelphia,  8lh  month  18,  1832. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Health's  Report,  in- 
cluding City  and  Liberties. 

Aug.  1 1,  noon.  New  cases,  126 — Deaths,  33 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  JV.  York. 
Aug.  10. — New  cases,  97 — Deaths,  26 
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A  friend  has  handed  us  for  insertion  the 
following  statement,  including  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  cholera  which  have  occur- 
red (in  private  practice)  in  this  city  and  ad- 
joining districts,  from  8th  month  6th  to  15th, 
both  inclusive.  The  first  column  contains 
the  amount  of  population  in  the  city  and  dis- 
tricts, separately  stated  ;  against  which,  in  the 
second  column,  is  placed  the  number  of  cases 


which  have  been  reported  in  each  respectively. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  our  friends  in  the 
country,  and  enable  them  in  some  measure  to 
correct  exaggerated  statements  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  have  gone  abroad,  and 
thus  allay  unnecessary  apprehension.  We 
may  add  the  remark  of  an  acquaintance, 
whose  knowledge  of  persons  in  the  city  and 
districts  is  extensive,  (and  which  agrees  with 
our  own  observation,)  to  this  effect — that  of 
the  whole  number  of  cholera  cases  reported, 
he  could  not  enumerate  above  four  or  five, 
with  whom  he  had  even  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance. 


Population. 

Cases. 

City, 

80.462 

199 

N.  Liberties, 

28.872 

63 

Kensington, 

13.394 

39 

Southwark, 

10.202 

125 

Moyamensing, 

6.822 

109 

Other  Districts, 

23 

ELLWOOD'S  SACRED  HISTORY. 


Those  Friends  who,  in  these  times  of  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity,  feel  inclined  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  so  valuable  a  work  as  Sacred 
History,  by  Thomas  Ellwood,  among  the 
members  of  our  Society,  and  especially  among 
the  youth,  and  serious  inquirers  of  every  de- 
scription, will  do  well,  soon,  to  improve  the 
opportunity. 

The  third  volume  is  already  published,  and 
may  be  had  of  Daniel  Codledge,  No.  Ill, 
Nassau  street.  New  York,  (the  publisher);  of 
Nathan  Kite,  Philadelphia ;  Enoch  Breed, 
Providence,  R.  I.  ;  and  of  Isaac  Bassett  & 
Son,  Lynn,  Mass.  at  80  cents  when  ten  or 
more  copies  are  taken.  The  other  volumes 
will  follow,  it  is  contemplated,  when  this  is 
disposed  of.  "EUvvood's  Sacred  History  is 
the  only  commentary  or  exposition  on  the 
sacred  volume,  by  any  author  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  is  too  valuable  to  need  com- 
mendation." 

Also  may  be  had  at  the  same  place,  "  Some 
account  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  exemplified, &c.  to 
which  are  added  Epistles  and  Essays  of  W. 
Penn,  C.  Marshall,  W.  Mott,  T.  Shilletoe," 
&c.    Price  34  cents. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-  in  Pine  street,  on 
fourth  day,  the  1st  inst.,  John  Dickinson  to  Mary  Ed- 

MONDSON. 

 ,  on  fifth  day,  the  9lh  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  William  Shotwell,  jun. 
merchant,  of  New  York,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Reay  King,  deceased. 

Died,  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  72d 
year  of  her  age,  Hannah  Eddy,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Eddy,  a  valuable  elder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

 ,  on  fifth  day,  the  9th  inst.,  Deborah  Dawes,  of 

this  city,  aged  75  years. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst,  Rachel,  wife 

of  Jonathan  Tyson,  in  the  .56th  year  of  her  age.  The 
sweet  solemnity  of  her  departure  confirm  Iier  survi- 
ving friends  and  relatives  in  the  persuasion  that  an 
admission  has  been  granted  her  into  the  realms  of 
peace. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 
AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  with  a 
narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its 
termination,  by  Richard  and  John  iMnder, 
in  2  vols.  1832." 

(Continued  from  page  353.) 

Our  travellers  were  detained  at  Badagry  in 
the  noxious  climate  of  the  coast,  and  amidst 
the  various  inconveniences  sustained  from  its 
disagreeable  population,  for  the  space  of  nine 
days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  sojourn 
in  Africa,  they  found  that  promptitude,  punc- 
tuality, and  decision  in  action,  were  not  very 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants. 
Like  all  other  uncivilized  people,  they  seem 
to  have  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time  and  the 
necessity  for  the  industrious  use  of  it,  and  the 
habits  of  laziness  and  procrastination  they 
thereby  acquire  are  extremely  annoying  and 
embarrassing  to  the  active  and  industrious 
European.  During  the  stay  of  the  Landers 
at  Badagry,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing many  observations  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  some  of  which  we 
shall  quote.  The  first  in  order  is  an  account 
of  a  Mohammedan  festival  which  immediately 
succeeded  one  of  their  most  solemn  fasts. 

*'  To-day  the  fast  of  the  Rhamadan  ends ; 
and  to-morrow  will  be  held  as  a  holiday  by 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  place. 

"  Saturday,  March  21th. — The  noise  and 
jargon  of  our  guests  pursue  us  even  in  sleep, 
and  our  dreams  are  disturbed  by  fancied  pa- 
lavers, which  are  more  unpleasant  and  vexa- 
tious, if  possible,  in  their  effects,  than  real 
ones.  Early  this  morning  we  were  roused 
from  one  of  these  painful  slumbers  to  listen 
to  the  dismal  yell  of  the  hyajna,  the  shrill 
crowing  of  cocks,  the  hum  of  night-flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  the  hoarse  croaking  of  frogs, 
together  with  the  chirping  of  myriads  of 
crickets  and  other  insects,  which  resounded 
through  the  air  as  though  it  had  been  pierced 
with  a  thousand  whistles. 

"  Just  after  sunrise  two  Mohammedans  ar- 
rived at  our  house,  with  an  invitation  for  us 
to  accompany  them  to  the  spot  selected  for 


the  performance  of  their  religious  rites  and 
observances.  This  being  a  novelty,  we  em- 
braced the  proposal  with  pleasure,  and  fol- 
lowed the  men  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  our  house.  Here  we  observed  a  num- 
ber of  their  country-men  sitting  in  detached 
groups,  actively  employed  in  the  duties  of 
lustration  and  ablution.  It  was  a  bare  space 
of  ground,  edged  with  trees,  and  covered  with 
sand.  The  Mussulmans  were  obliged  to  bring 
water  with  them  in  calabashes.  Seated  in  a 
convenient  situation,  underneath  the  s])read- 
ing  branches  of  a  myrtle-tree,  without  being 
seen,  we  could  observe  all  their  actions.  But 
a  number  of  boys  soon  intruded  themselves 
upon  our  privacy,  and  to  say  the  truth,  we 
were  more  amused  by  the  artlessness  and 
playfulness  of  their  manners,  than  with  all  the 
grave  mummery  of  the  Mohammedan  wor- 
shippers. Groups  of  people  were  continually 
arriving  at  the  spot,  and  these  were  welcomed 
to  it  by  an  occasional  flourish  of  music  from  a 
native  clarionet,  &lc.  They  were  clad  in  all 
their  finery,  their  apparel  being  as  gaudy  as 
it  was  various.  The  coup  d'oeil  presented  by 
no  means  an  uninteresting  spectacle.  Loose 
tobes,  with  caps  and  turbans,  striped  and  plain, 
red,  blue,  and  black,  were  not  unpleasingly 
contrasted  with  the  original  native  costume  of 
figured  cotton,  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoul- 
ders, and  immense  rush  hats.  Manchester 
cloths  of  the  most  glaring  patterns  were  con- 
spicuous among  the  crowd ;  but  these  were 
cast  in  the  shade  by  scarfs  of  green  silk,  orna- 
mented with  leaves  and  flowers  of  gold,  and 
aprons  covered  with  silver  spangles.  Very 
young  children  appeared  bending  under  the 
weight  of  clothes  and  ornaments  ;  while  boys 
of  maturer  years  carried  a  variety  of  offensive 
weapons.  The  Turkish  scimetar,  the  French 
sabre,  the  Portuguese  dagger,  confined  in  a 
silver  case,  all  gleamed  brightly ;  and  heavy 
cutlasses,  with  rude  native  knives,  were  like- 
wise exhibited,  half-devoured  by  cankering 
rust.  Clumsy  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  as 
well  as  Arab  pistols,  were  also  handled  with 
delight  by  the  joyful  Mussulmans.  In  num- 
ber the  religionists  were  about  a  hiindred  and 
fifty.  Not  long  after  our  arrival  they  formed 
themselves  inio  six  lines,  and  having  laid 
aside  many  of  their  superfluous  ornaments, 
and  a  portion  of  their  clothing,  they  put  on 
the  most  sedate  countenances,  and  commenced 
their  devotional  exercises  in  a  spirit  of  serious- 
ness and  apparent  fervour  worthy  a  better 
place  and  a  more  amiable  creed.  In  the  ex- 
terior forms  of  their  religion,  at  least,  the 
Mussulmans  here  are  complete  adepts,  as  this 
spectacle  has  convinced  us  ;  and  the  little  we 
have  seen  of  them  has  led  us  to  form  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  their  general  temper- 


ance and  Ubriety.  The  ceremony  was  no 
sooner  concluded,  than  muskets,  carbines,  and 
pistols  were  discharged  on  all  sides ;  the 
clarionet  again  struck  up  a  note  of  joy,  and 
was  supported  by  long  Arab  drums,  strings  of 
bells,  and  a  solitary  kettle-drum.  The  mu- 
sicians, like  the  ancient  minstrels  of  Europe, 
were  encouraged  by  trifling  present.^  from  the 
moie  charitable  of  the  multitude.  All  seem- 
ed cheerful  and  happy  ;  and  on  leaving  them, 
several  out  of  compliment,  I  suppose,  dis- 
charged their  pieces  at  our  heels  ;  and  were 
evidently  delighted  with  themselves,  with  us, 
and  the  whole  world.  In  the  path  we  met 
a  fellow  approaching  the  scene  of  iimocent 
dissipation,  clothed  most  fantastically  in  a 
flannel  dress,  and  riding  on  the  back  of  what 
we  were  informed  was  a  wooden  horse.  He 
was  surrounded  by  natives  of  all  ages,  who 
were  laughing  most  extravagantly  at  the  un- 
natural capering  of  the  thing,  and  admiring 
the  ingenuity  of  its  contrivance.  The  figure 
itself  was  entirely  concealed  with  cloth,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  by  what 
agency  it  moved.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a 
monster  something  similar  to  it  with  a  com- 
pany of  mountebanks,  in  a  town  in  the  west 
of  England,  which,  among  its  other  properties, 
used  to  swallow  children  ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility this  "  wooden  horse"  is  constructed  on 
a  similar  principle.  Its  head  was  covered 
with  red  cloth  ;  and  a  pair  of  sheep's  ears  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended tolerably  well.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
though  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  horse 
was  intended  to  be  represented  by  it,  the 
figure  was  clumsily  enough  executed.  As 
soon  as  this  party  had  joined  the  individuals 
assembled  near  the  place  of  worship,  a  start- 
ling shriek  of  laughter  testified  the  tumultuous 
joy  of  the  wondering  multitude.  The  sun 
shone  out  resplendently  on  the  happy  groups 
of  fancifully-dressed  persons,  whose  showy, 
various-coloured  garments  and  sooty  skin, 
contrasted  with  the  picturesque  and  lovely 
appearance  of  the  scenery,  produced  an  un- 
speakably charming  eflect.  The  foliage  ex- 
hibited every  variety  and  tint  of  green,  from 
the  sombre  shade  of  the  melancholy  yew  to 
the  lively  verdure  of  the  poplar  and  young 
oak.  For  myself  t  was  delighted  with  the 
agreeable  ramble ;  and  imagined  that  I  could 
distinguish  from  the  notes  of  the  songsters  of 
the  grove,  the  swelling  strains  of  the  English 
sky-lark  and  thrush,  with  the  more  gentle 
warbling  of  the  finch  and  linnet.  It  was  in- 
deed a  brilliant  morning,  teeming  with  life 
and  beauty  ;  and  recalled  to  my  memory  a 
thousand  affecting  associations  of  sanguine 
boyhood,  when  I  was  thoughtless  and  happy. 
The  barbarians  around  me  were  all  cheerful 
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and  full  of  joy.  I  have  heard  that,  like  sor- 
row, joy  is  contagious,  and  I  believe  that  it  is, 
for  it  inspired  me  with  a  similar  gentle  feel- 
ing." 

We  next  insert  a  brief  view  of  the  soil, 
products,  &c.  of  the  kingdoni  of  Badagry. 

"  The  soil  of  Badagry  consists  of  a  layer 
of  fine  whitish  sand,  over  loam,  clay,  and 
earth.  The  sand  is  so  soft  and  deep,  that  no 
one  can  walk  on  it  without  considerable  la- 
bour and  difficulty.  The  natives  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life  chiefly  byifishing  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  yam  and  Indian  corn. 
In  the  former  employment  they  use  nets  and 
spears,  and  likewise  earthen  pots,  which  they 
bait  with  the  palm-nut.  These  novel  instru- 
ments are  furnished  with  small  apertures,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  common  wire  mouse-trap. 
Oranges,  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,,  and 
bananas,  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  better  sort  of  people 
are  possessed  of  a  small  kind  of  bullock,  with 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry  ;  the  chief  himself 
is  a  drover  and  butcher,  and  when  in  want  of 
money  he  orders  one  of  his  bullocks  to  be 
slaughtered  and  publicly  sold  in  the  market. 
The  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  neatly 
constructed  of  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  They  contain  several  apartments,  all 
of  them  on  the  ground-floor.  Some  of  the 
bouses  or  huts  are  built  in  the  coozie  form, 
which  is  nearly  round,  and  others  are  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square  :  all  have  excellent 
yards  attached  to  them,  wherein  lime-trees 
and  others  are  planted  in  rows,  and  it  gives 
one  pleasure  to  look  at  the  cleanliness  and 
taste  which  prevail  in  these  courts.  The  land 
is  e.xcessively  fertile  ;  and  if  the  natives  could 
only  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their  habitual 
indolence,  and  the  sluggishness  of  their  char- 
acters, and  devote  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  country 
might  soon  be  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  beauty  and  perfection.  As  it  is, 
vegetation  springs  forth  spontaneously,  is 
luxuriant  even  to  rankness,  and  is  ever  pleas- 
ingly verdant. 

"  If  a  view  of  Badagry  and  its  environs  could 
any  wise  be  obtained,  we  are  persuaded  it 
would  be  delightful  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the 
ground  is  every  where  so  low  and  flat,  that 
not  a  single  eminence,  however  small,  can  be 
discovered.  Owing  to  tlie  peculiarity  of  our 
situation,  and  the  short  time  we  have  been  with 
the  natives,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
could  have  formed  any  very  correct  estimate 
of  their  manners  or  general  character.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  wo  iiave  seen  only  the 
dark  side  of  their  dis|)ositions,  for  we  have 
been  considered  by  them  as  a  kind  of  mark 
for  the  exercise  of  their  cunning  and  other 
evil  propensities,  and  they  have  |)layod  off 
their  chicanery  on  us  with  advantage  to  tlicm- 
selves.  Had  wc  seen  a  single  good-natured 
man  among  them,  it  would  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  relate  the  fact  ;  but  really  we 
have  not  been  so  fortunate — we  have  met 
with  nothing  but  selfishness  and  rapacity  from 
the  chief  to  the  meanest  of  his  people.  The 
religion  of  Badagry  is  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  very  worst  species  of  |)aganism  ;  that 
which  sanctions  and  enjoins  the  sacrifice  of 


human  beings  and  other  abominable  practices, 
and  the  worship  of  imaginary  demons  and 
fiends.  By  some  means  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  picked  up  a  number  of  English 
words,  which  school  boys  and  children  at 
home  would  style  very  naughty,  and  these  are 
made  use  of  at  all  times  without  any  particu- 
lar meaning  being  attached  to  them.  We 
have  observed  one  virtue  in  the  younger 
branches  of  the  community — it  is  the  pro- 
found respect  and  reverence  which  they  en- 
tertain for  their  elders,  and  which  has  per- 
haps never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
country,  not  even  among  the  ancient  Spartans 
themselves." 

On  the  21st  of  third  month,  our  travellers 
left  Badagry  in  a  canoe,  and  wound  along  the 
course  of  a  small  river  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  banks  were  low,  but  were  adorn- 
ed occasionally  with  the  stately  palm  tree,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  tropical  plants.  They 
were -constantly  serenaded  with  the  music  of 
myriads  of  frogs,  and  saluted  with  cries  of  the 
priests  from  shore  who  were  performing  their 
rites.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  river 
had  narrowed  to  a  small  creek  not  more  in 
some  places  than  twenty  paces  over,  covered 
with  marine  plants,  and  exhaling  the  most 
deleterious  vapours  and  miasmata,  which  ap- 
pear to  ascend  from  the  marshy  margins  like 
a  thick  cloud.  An  hour  afterward  they  ar- 
rived at  the  extremity  of  the  river  into  which 
flowed  a  stream  of  clear  water.  "  Here  our 
canoe  was  dragged  over  a  morass  into  a  deep 
but  narrow  rivulet,  so  narrow  indeed  that  it 
was  barely  possible  for  our  canoe  to  float, 
without  being  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
abundance  of  trees  which  were  shooting  up 
out  of  the  water.  Shortly  afterward  we  found 
it  to  widen  a  little  ;  the  marine  plants  and 
shrubs  disappeared  altogether  ;  and  the  boughs 
of  beautiful  trees  which  hung  over  the  banks 
overshadowed  us  in  their  stead,  forming  an 
arch-like  canopy,  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays. 
The  river  and  this  lesser  stream  abound  with 
alligators  and  hippopotami ;  and  wild  ducks, 
and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  birds,  resort  to 
them  in  considerable  quantities ;  monkeys 
and  parrots  inhabit  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  make  an  abominable  chattering  and  noise 
between  them  all  the  day  long.  We  landed 
about  half  past  eight  in  the  morning,  in  sight 
of  a  great  multitude,  that  had  assembled  to 
gaze  at  us." 

(To  be  conlinucd.) 

THE  FLYING  FISH  AND  DOLPHIN. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  more  characte- 
ristic evidence  of  our  being  within  the  tropical 
regions, — one,  I  mean,  which  strikes  the 
imagination  more  forcibly, — than  the  compa- 
ny of  those  picturesque  little  animals,  the 
flying  fish.  It  is  true,  that  a  stray  one  or  two 
may  sometimes  be  seen  far  north,  making  a 
few  short  skips  out  of  the  water;  and  I  even 
remember  seeing  several  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  45°. 
These,  however,  had  been  swept  out  of  their 
natural  |)osition  by  the  huge  Gulf-stream,  an 
ocean  in  itself,  which  retains  much  of  its 
temperature  far  into  the  northern  regions, 
and  possibly  helps  to  modify  the  climate  over 


the  Atlantic.  But  it  is  not  until  the  voyager 
has  fairly  reached  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone, 
that  he  sees  the  flying  fish  in  perfection.  No 
familiarity  with  the  sight  can  ever  render  us 
indifferent  to  the  graceful  flight  of  these  most 
interesting  of  all  the  finny,  or,  rather,  winged 
tribe.  On  the  contrary,  like  a  bright  day,  or 
a  smiling  countenance,  or  good  company  of 
any  kind,  the  more  we  see  of  them,  the  more 
we  learn  to  value  their  presence.  I  have, 
indeed,  hardly  ever  observed  a  person  so  dull 
or  so  unimaginative,  that  his  eye  did  not 
glisten  as  he  watched  a  shoal,  or  it  may  well 
be  called,  a  covey  of  flying  fish  rise  from  the 
sea,  and  skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards. 
There  is  something  in  it  so  very  peculiar,  so 
totally  dissimilar  to  every  thing  else  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  our  wonder  goes  on 
increasing  every  time  we  see  even  a  single 
one  take  its  flight.  The  incredulity,  indeed, 
of  the  old  Scotch  wife  on  this  head,  is  suffi- 
ciently excusable.  '  You  may  hae  seen  rivers 
o'  milk,  and  mountains  o'  sugar,'  said  she  to 
her  son,  returned  from  a  voyage,  '  but  you'll 
ne'er  gar  me  believe  you  have  seen  a  fish 
that  could  flee  I" 

[A  calm  ensues,  of  which  the  author  gives 
a  vivid  description.  A  heavy  squall  succeeds 
this  calm,  and  then  a  dead  calm  again.  At 
length  a  light  air  sprung  up  in  the  desirable 
quarter,  and  the  story  thus  proceeds  : — ] 

"  While  we  were  stealing  along  under  the 
genial  influence  of  this  newly-found  air, 
which,  as  yet,  was  confined  to  the  upper  sails, 
and  every  one  was  looking  open-mouthed  to 
the  eastward,  to  catch  a  gulp  of  cool  air,  about 
a  dozen  flying  fish  rose  out  of  the  water,  just 
under  the  fore  chains,  and  skimmed  away  to 
windward  at  the  height  often  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  surface. 

"  A  large  dolphin,  which  had  been  keeping 
company  with  us  abreast  of  the  weather-gang- 
way, at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms, 
and,  as  usual,  glistening  most  beautifully  in 
the  sun,  no  sooner  detected  our  poor,  dear 
little  friends  take  wing,  than  he  turned  his 
head  towards  them,  and,  darting  to  the  sur- 
face, leaped  from  the  water  with  a  velocity 
little  short,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  cannon  ball. 
But  although  the  impetus  with  which  he  shot 
himself  into  the  air  gave  him  an  initial  velo- 
city greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  flying  fish, 
the  start  which  his  fated  prey  had  got,  enabled 
them  to  keep  ahead  of  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring 
could  not  be  less  than  ten  yards ;  and  after  he 
fell  we  could  see  him  gliding  like  lightning 
through  the  water  for  a  moment,  when  he 
again  rose  and  shot  forwards  with  considera- 
bly greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and,  of 
course,  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this 
manner  the  merciless  pursuer  seemed  to  stride 
along  the  sea  with  fearful  ra[)idity,  while  his 
brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun 
quite  splendidly.  As  he  fell  headlong  on  the 
water  at  the  end  of  each  huge  leap,  a  series 
of  circles  was  sent  far  over  the  still  surface, 
which  lay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror;  the  breeze 
although  enough  to  set  the  royals  and  top- 
gallant studding  sails  asleep,  was  hardly  as 
yet  felt  below.  The  group  of  wretched  flying 
fish,  thus  hotly  pursued,  at  length  dropped 
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into  the  sea  ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to  obsei-ve 
that  they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell, 
and  scarcely  sunk  in  it, — at  least,  they  in- 
stantly set  off  again  in  a  fresh  and  even  more 
vigorous  flight.  It  was  particularly  interest- 
ing to  observe,  that  the  direction  they  now 
took  was  quite  different  from  the  one  in  which 
they  had  set  out,  implying,  but  too  obviously, 
that  they  had  detected  their  fierce  enemy, 
who  was  following  them  with  giant  steps 
along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining  rapidly 
upon  them.  His  terrific  pace,  indeed,  was 
two  or  three  times  as  swift  as  theirs — poor 
little  things!  and  whenever  they  varied  their 
flight  in  4ihe  smallest  degree,  he  lost  not  the 
tenth  part  of  a  second  in  shaping  a  new  course, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  chase,  while  they,  in  a 
manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare, 
doubled  more  than  once  upon  their  pursuer. 
But  it  was  soon  too  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
their  strength  and  confidence  were  fastebbing. 
Their  flights  became  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
their  course  more  fluttering  and  uncertain, 
while  the  enormous  leaps  of  the  dolphin  ap- 
peared to  grow  only  more  vigorous  at  each 
bound.  Eventually,  indeed,  we  could  see, 
that  the  skilful  sea-sportsman  arranged  all  his 
springs  with  such  an  assurance  of  success, 
that  he  contrived  to  fail,  at  the  end  of  each, 
just  under  the  very  spot  on  which  the  ex- 
hausted flying  fish  were  about  to  drop! 
Sometimes  this  catastrophe  took  place  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  us  to  see  from  the  deck 
exactly  what  happened  ;  but  on  our  mounting 
high  in  the  rigging,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  at  the  death ;  for  then  we  could  dis- 
cover that  the  unfortunate  little  creatures, 
one  after  another,  either  popped  right  into 
the  dolphin's  jaws,  as  they  lighted  on  the 
water,  or  were  snapped  up  instantly  after- 
wards. It  was  impossible  not  to  take  an 
active  part  with  our  pretty  little  friends  of  the 
weaker  side,  and  accordingly  we  very  speedily 
had  our  revenge.  The  middies  and  the 
sailors,  delighted  with  the  chance,  rigged  out 
a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  from  the  jib-boom-end 
and  spritsail  yard-arms,  with  hooks  baited 
merely  with  bits  of  tin,  the  glitter  of  which 
resembles  so  much  that  of  the  body  and 
wings  of  the  flying  fish,  that  many  a  proud 
dolphin,  making  sure  of  a  delicious  morsel, 
leaped  in  rapture  at  the  deceitful  prize. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the  dol- 
phin of  sailors  is  not  the  fish  so  called  by  the 
ancient  poets.  Ours,  which,  I  learn  from  the 
Encyclopaedia,  is  the  Coryphaena  hippuras  of 
naturalists,  is  totally  different  from  the  Del- 
phinus  phoccena,  termed  by  us  the  porpoise. 
How  these  names  have  shifted  places  I  know 
not,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  an- 
cient dolphin  of  the  poets  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  porpoise.  For  the  rest,  he 
is  a  very  poetical  and  pleasing  fish  to  look  at, 
affords  excellent  sport  in  catching,  and,  when 
properly  dressed,  is  really  not  bad  eating." 

From  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Capt. 
Basil  Hall. 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does  good  also 
to  himself ;  not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  it :  for  the  conscience  of  well-doing 
is  an  ample  reward. — Seneca^s  Morals. 


Of  the  Culture  and  Improvement  of  Attention 
and  Memory. 

The  facts  which  have  been  briefly  referred 
to,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  memory, 
lead  to  some  remarks  of  a  practical  nature. 
These  relate  to  the  improvement  of  attention 
and  memory  in  persons  of  adult  years,  and  the 
cultivation  of  these  powers  in  the  education 
of  the  young. 

The  rules  from  which  benefit  is  to  be  de- 
rived for  the  improvement  of  memory,  in  per- 
sons of  adult  years,  may  be  chiefly  referred 
to  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  attention, 
or  of  intense  application  of  the  mind  to  what- 
ever is  at  the  time  its  more  immediate  object 
of  pursuit. 

II.  Habits  of  correct  association.  These 
consist  in  the  constant  practice  of  tracing  the 
relation  between  new  facts  and  others  with 
which  we  are  previously  acquainted;  and  of 
referring  facts  to  principles  which  they  are 
calculated  to  illustrate,  or  to  opinions  which 
they  tend  to  confirm,  modify,  or  overturn. 
This  is  the  operation  of  what  we  call  a  re- 
flecting mind  ;  and  that  information  which  is 
thus  fully  contemplated  and  associated  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten. 

nr.  Intimately  connected  with  both  the 
former  rules  is  the  cultivation  of  that  active, 
inquiring  state  of  mind  which  is  always  on 
the  watch  for  knowledge  from  every  source 
that  comes  within  its  reach,  either  in  reading, 
conversation,  or  observation.  Such  a  mind 
is  ever  ready  to  refer  newly-acquired  know- 
ledge to  its  proper  place.  It  is  thus  easily 
retained,  and  made  to  yield  those  conclusions 
which  are  legitimately  deduced  from  it. 

IV.  Method ;  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  parti- 
cular subjects,  upon  a  regular  and  connected 
plan. 

All  these  principles  are  opposed  to  that 
listless,  inactive  state  of  mind  which  is  oc- 
cupied with  trifles,  or  with  its  own  waking 
dreams;  or  which  seeks  only  amusement  in 
desultory  pursuits  which  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten.  They  are  likewise  opposed  to 
habits  of  irregular  and  desultory  application, 
which  even  intellectual  persons  are  apt  to  fail 
into,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  loses  the 
train  of  investigation,  or  of  argument,  in  which 
it  had  made  some  progress,  and  may  not  be 
able  to  recover  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Nothing,  indeed,  appears  to  contribute  more 
to  progress  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  than 
the  practice  of  keeping  the  subject  habitually 
before  the  mind,  and  of  daily  contributing 
something  towards  the  prosecution  of  it. 

V.  Attention  and  memory  are  greatly 
promoted  by  writing  on  a  subject,  especially 
if  it  be  done  in  a  distinct  and  systematic 
manner ;  also,  by  conversing  on  the  subject, 
and  by  instructing  others  in  it.  These  exer- 
cises, indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
rather  as  aids  to  attention,  or  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  subject,  than  to  memory.  For 
in  regard  to  memory,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  its  power  is  increased  in  many  instances 
by  that  kind  of  exercise  by  which  it  is  alone 
trusted  to,  without  any  aid  from  writing.  1 
have  known  medical  men,  for  example,  who 
had  to  recollect  numerous  appointments,  do 


so  with  perfect  accuracy  by  trusting  to  me- 
mory, to  which  they  had  habituated  them- 
selves, but  blunder  continually  when  they 
kept  a  written  memorandum.  'J"he  mental 
power  which  is  in  some  cases  acquired  by 
constant  and  intense  exercise  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing. Bloomfield,  the  poet,  relates  of 
himself,  that  nearly  one-half  of  his  poem,  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  was  composed,  revised,  and 
corrected,  without  writing  a  word  of  it,  while 
he  was  at  work  with  other  shoemakers  in  a 
garret. 

Similar  rules  apply  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  powers  in  young  persons.  They  may 
be  chiefly  referred  to  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Exciting  constant  attention  and  constant 
interest.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  essential 
importance  that  whatever  reading  is  present- 
ed to  children  shall  be  of  a  kind  which  they 
understand,  and  in  which  they  can  feel  inte- 
rest and  pleasure.  This  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  directing  their  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  explaining  them  by 
familiar  illustrations.  The  practice  of  setting 
tasks  as  punishments  cannot  be  alluded  to  in 
terms  adequate  to  its  extreme  absurdity.  On 
this  ground  also  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  error  in  education  to  make  children 
attempt  too  much ;  that  is,  more  than  they 
can  do  with  close  attention.  When  a  sense 
of  weariness  or  mental  languor  takes  place, 
what  follows  is  not  merely  loss  of  time,  but 
an  important  injury  done  to  the  mental  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  time  of  children  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  divided  between  in- 
tense attention  and  active  recreation.  By  a 
shorter  time  occupied  in  this  manner,  not 
only  is  more  progress  made  than  by  a  longer 
with  listless  and  imperfect  application,  but  an 
important  part  of  mental  discipline  is  secured, 
which  by  the  other  method  is  entirely  neg- 
lected. Similar  observations,  indeed,  apply 
to  persons  at  every  period  of  life,  and  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  progress  in  any  intellect- 
ual pursuit  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
protracted  laborious  study  as  on  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  subject  habitually  before  the 
mind,  and  on  the  intensity  of  mental  applica- 
tion. 

II.  Cultivating  habits  of  association,  by 
pointing  out  to  children  the  relation  of  facts 
to  each  other,  the  manner  in  which  they  il- 
lustrate one  another,  or  lead  to  some  general 
conclusion.  By  directing  them  in  this  man- 
ner from  any  particular  fact,  to  recollect  simi- 
lar or  analogous  facts  which  had  formerly 
passed  before  them,  they  will  be  trained  at 
once  to  attention,  memory,  and  reflection. 

III.  Cultivating  that  general  activity  of 
mind  which  seeks  for  information  on  every 
subject  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  most 
common  and  trivial  occurrences  may  thus  be 
made  the  source  of  mental  improvement :  the 
habits  of  animals ;  the  natural  history  of  the 
articles  that  are  constantly  before  us,  in 
clothes,  food,  furniture;  articles  of  manufac- 
ture from  a  watch  to  a  pin  ;  the  action  of  the 
mechanic  powers,  as  illustrated  by  various 
contrivances  in  constant  use  ;  the  structure 
of  a  leaf,  a  flower,  a  tree.  To  those  farther 
advanced,  a  constant  source  of  interest  may 
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be  found  in  history,  geography,  and  memoirs 
of  eminent  individuals  ;  and  in  the  leading 
principles  of  natural  history,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  chemistry.  Every  new  subject  of 
thought  which  is  thus  presented  to  the  mind, 
is  both  valuable  in  itself  by  the  powers  which 
it  calls  into  action,  and  by  proving  a  nucleus 
to  which  new  facts  may  be  afterward  asso- 
ciated. 

IV.  Memory  and  attention  are  greatly  pro- 
moted in  young  persons  by  writing;  provided 
it  be  done,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  extracts 
from  books,  but  in  their  own  words  :  in  his- 
tory, for  example,  in  the  form  of  chronologi- 
cal tables  ;  and  on  other  subjects  in  clear  and 
distinct  abstracts,  neatly  and  methodically 
written. 

V.  These  exercises  of  mind  are  greatly 
promoted  in  the  young  by  verbal  communica- 
tion. Hence  the  importance  of  frequent  exa- 
mination. The  teacher  is  thereby  enabled, 
not  only  to  ascertain  their  progress,  but  to 
explain  what  they  do  not  understand  ;  to  im- 
press upon  them  important  points  to  which 
they  may  not  have  sufficiently  attended  ;  to 
excite  attention,  inquiry,  and  interest ;  and 
so  to  cultivate  the  habits  of  association  and 
reflection.  These,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  the 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  such  exer- 
cises, as  of  much  greater  moment  than  the 
mere  putting  of  questions.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  most  useful  exercise  for  young 
persons  is  instructing  others  still  younger  on 
subjects  which  they  have  themselves  recently 
acquired. 

VI.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers 
in  the  young,  a  point  of  essential  importance 
is  the  selection  of  proper  and  worthy  objects 
of  acquirement.  In  the  general  conduct  of 
education  in  this  respect  the  chief  error  ap- 
pears in  general  to  have  been,  devoting  too 
much  time  and  attention  in  females  to  super- 
ficial accomplishments,  and  in  males  to  mere 
acquirement  in  languages  and  mathematics  : 
and  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  from 
the  very  earliest  period  is  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  actual  knowledge  of  things 
on  subjects  of  real  utility;  the  actual  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  observation,  inquiry,  associ- 
ation, and  induction;  and,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole,  the  habit  of  steady  and  conti- 
nued attention,  'i'he  cultivation  of  these 
mental  habits  is  of  greater  value  by  far  than 
any  one  acquirement  whatever  ;  for  they  are 
the  basis  of  all  future  improvement,  and  are 
calculated  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  char- 
acter. 

In  this  brief  outline  I  have  said  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  religious  instruction;  for  the 
same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  branches  of  in- 
ferior importance,  in  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  engaging  the  intellectual  i)owers. 
The  chief  error  here  appears  to  be,  the  prac- 
tice of  trusting  too  much  to  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  tasks  or  catechisms,  without  that  kind 
of  direct  personal  instruction  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  attention,  to  fix  the  truths 
upon  the  understanding,  and  to  cultivate  the 
habits  of  association  and  reflection.  A  lead- 
ing branch  of  this  subject,  the  culture  of  the 
moral  feelings,  does  not  belong  to  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  mention 


it  without  alluding  to  its  intense  interest  even 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena,  certainly,  in  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  is  the  high  degree 
of  culture  of  which  the  moral  powers  are  sus- 
ceptible, even  in  the  infant  mind,  long  before 
the  powers  of  intellect  are  developed  for  the 
investigation  of  truth. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  science  of  educa- 
tion, nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
principle  of  association,  which,  we  have  form- 
erly seen,  exerts  a  most  extensive  influence, 
not  in  the  remembrance  of  facts  alone,  but  in 
perpetuating  and  recalling  mental  emotions. 
We  take  a  very  limited  view,  indeed,  of  this 
great  subject,  if  we  confine  education  entirely 
or  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
even  to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
That  system  is  deficient  in  its  most  essential 
part  which  does  not  carry  on  along  with  these 
a  careful  and  habitual  culture  and  regulation 
of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  young  : 
their  attachments  and  antipathies,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  tiieir  joys  and  sorrows;  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  and  benevolent  affections  ; 
the  habit  of  repressing  selfishness,  and  bearing 
inconveniences  and  disappointments  without 
murmuring  ;  a  disposition  to  candour  and  in- 
genuousness, and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth. 
Their  future  character  as  social  and  moral 
beings  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  taught  from  an  early 
period  to  regulate  their  emotions,  by  directing 
them  to  adequate  and  worthy  objects,  and  con- 
trolling them  by  the  great  principles  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  In  this  important  process  the 
principle  of  association  exerts  a  most  exten- 
sive influence.  The  stern  lessons  of  morality, 
and  even  the  sublime  truths  of  religion,  may 
bo  rigidly  impressed  upon  tiie  minds  of  the 
young,  and  may,  in  after-life,  recur  from  time 
to  time  as  a  mere  matter  of  remembrance  ; 
but  many  must  have  experienced  how  different 
is  the  impression  when  they  recur  in  close  as- 
sociation with  a  father's  affection  and  a  mo- 
ther's tenderness, — with  the  lively  recollection 
of  a  home,  where  the  kindest  sympathies  of 
the  human  heart  shed  around  the  domestic 
circle  all  that  is  lovely  in  life,  while  a  mild  and 
consistent  piety  habitually  pointed  the  way  to 
a  life  which  is  to  come. 

Abercroiiibie  on  Intellectual  Piywers,  &c. 

A  collection  of  extracts,  by  a  judicious 
friend  in  tiie  country,  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands,  with  permission  to  insert  all  or  any  of 
them  in  "The  Friend."  We  have  selected 
four  of  them  for  the  present  number,  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  deemed  valuable.  That 
from  Clarkson  respecting  William  Penn,  is 
interesting,  as  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  affords  a  good  pattern  for  imitation.  It 
may  be  seen  by  it,  that  the  kind  of  estimation 
in  which  he  held  the  holy  Scriptures,  was, 
by  no  means,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
entertained  by  a  certain  class  of  the  present 
day. 

Clarkson,  in  his  Life  of  William  Penn, 
says,  "that  having  a  great  variety  of  business 
to  go  through,  he  was  obliged  to  be  an  eco- 
nomist of  his   time.     He  was,  therefore, 


regular  and  methodical  in  his  movements. 
This  regularity  and  method  he  carried  into 
his  family,  and  this  not  only  in  temporal  but 
spiritual  concerns.  It  appears  by  a  paper 
which  he  wrote,  and  which  was  probably 
stuck  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his 
house,  and  which  contained  Christian  disci- 
pline, or  good  and  wholesome  orders  for  the 
well  governing  of  his  family — that  in  that 
quarter  of  the  year  which  included  part  of 
the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  mem- 
bers of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
in  the  next  at  six,  in  the  next  at  five,  and  in 
the  last  at  six  again.  Nine  o'clock  was  the 
hour  for  breakfast,  twelve  for  dinner,  seven 
for  supper,  and  ten  to  retire  to  bed.  The 
whole  family  were  to  assemble  every  morning 
for  worship.  They  were  to  be  called  to- 
gether at  eleven  again,  that  each  might  read 
in  turns  some  portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
or  of  Friends'  books  ;  and  finally,  they  were 
to  meet  again  for  worship  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing. On  the  day  of  public  meeting  no  one 
was  to  be  absent,  except  on  the  plea  of  health, 
or  of  unavoidable  engagements.  The  servants 
were  to  be  called  up  after  supper,  to  render 
to  their  master  and  mistress  an  account  of 
what  they  had  done  in  the  day,  and  to  receive 
orders  for  the  next.  The  same  paper  laid 
down  rules  for  their  guidance.  I'hey  were 
to  avoid  loud  discourse  and  troublesome 
noises  ;  they  were  not  to  absent  themselves 
without  leave  ;  they  were  not  to  go  to  any 
public  house,  except  on  business;  and  they 
were  not  to  loiter  or  enter  into  unprofitable 
talk  while  on  an  errand.  It  contained  also 
exhortations  to  them  to  be  upright  and  faith- 
ful to  their  employers  ;  and  though  each  had 
a  particular  service,  to  be  willing  all  of  them 
to  assist  each  other,  as  it  became  brethren  and 
fellow  servants. 

"And  lastly,  it  contained  one  general  exhor- 
tation to  all. — Every  member  of  the  family 
was  instructed  to  keep  a  watch  over  his  mind; 
to  beware  of  lying,  defrauding,  talebearing, 
and  other  vicious  practices  there  specified ; 
to  abstain  from  words  which  would  provoke 
to  lightness,  and  from  giving  each  other  im- 
proper names  ;  and  in  case  of  difference,  not 
to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  their  wrath." 

ON  KETIREMENT. 

True  retirement  is  withdrawing  from  the 
sinful  custotns  and  spirit  of  this  world,  and 
giving  up  the  soul  to  God  in  all  things.  The 
retired  believer,  in  the  midst  of  any  or  of  all 
his  business,  may  now  and  then  sweetly 
raise  his  soul  to  God  in  fervent  ejaculations, 
which  will  keep  up  the  true  frame  of  his 
mind,  and  draw  down  many  comforts  from 
above.  'I'hese  short  and  silent  breathings 
will  show  the  devotion  of  his  heart,  and  prove 
that  whatever  may  employ  his  hands,  his 
mind  is  truly  engaged  for  heaven.  A  Chris- 
tian feels  and  bewails  how  often  his  common 
affairs  draw  off' his  mind  from  his  most  impor- 
tant concerns,  and  throw  him  into  dulness  and 
confusion.  He  feels  and  bewails  this,  be- 
cause he  is  a  Chiistian,  and  because  his  best 
affections  are  somewhere  else.  His  grief  is 
not  so  much  that  he  must  apply  himself  to 
social  duties,  which  are  indispensable  to  every 
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one,  according  to  his  place  under  Providence, 
but  that  he  cannot  carry  more  of  the  true 
spirit  and  unction  of  religion  into  them. 
Could  they  be  more  and  more  sanctified  by 
prayer,  and  could  his  mind  be  more  delivered 
from  the  worldliness  both  of  them  and  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected  ;  they 
would,  instead  of  hindering  his  faith,  improve 
his  joy.  We  neglect  to  bring  religion  into 
our  common  course  of  life  ;  and  so  that  course 
is  suffered  to  bring  its  own  punishment  and 
trouble  upon  us.  A  man  of  this  world  hath 
his  heart  in  this  world — but  a  Christian  gets 
as  much  as  possible  into  heavenly  things,  be- 
cause his  heart  and  his  treasure  are  in  heaven. 


ON  MEEKNESS. 

True  gentleness,  like  an  impenetrable  ar- 
mour, repels  the  most  pointed  shafts  of  malice  : 
they  cannot  pierce  through  this  invulnerable 
shield,  but  either  fall  hurtless  to  the  ground, 
or  return  to  wound  the  hand  that  shot  them. 
If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  reasons,  it 
would  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patient ; 
nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  like 
a  spirit  of  forbearance.  A  meek  spirit  will 
not  look  out  of  itself  for  happiness,  because  it 
finds  a  constant  banquet  at  home  ;  yet,  by  a 
sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it  will  convert  all 
external  events  to  its  own  profit,  and  be  able 
to  deduce  some  good,  even  from  the  most 
unpromising.  It  will  extract  comfort  and 
satisfaction  from  the  most  barren  circum- 
stances :  "  It  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock."  But  the  su- 
preme excellence  of  this  complacent  quality, 
is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the  mind  where 
it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every  other  that 
is  amiable.  Meekness  may  be  called  the 
pioneer  of  all  other  virtues,  which  levels  every 
obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficulty  that 
might  impede  their  entrance  or  retard  their 
progress.  The  peculiar  importance  and  value 
of  this  amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in 
its  perm.anency.  Honour  and  dignities  are 
transient,  beauty  and  riches  frail  and  fleeting, 
to  a  proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise, 
therefore,  wish  to  have  some  one  possession 
which  they  might  call  their  own,  in  the  seve- 
ral exigencies?  but  this  wish  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  acquiring  and  maintaining  that 
calm  and  absolute  self-possession,  which,  as 
the  world  had  no  hand  in  giving,  so  it  cannot, 
by  the  most  malicious  exertion  of  its  power, 
take  away. 

ODE  TO  SICKNESS. 

Il  is  to  thee,  O  sickness,  'tis  to  thee 
I  wake  the  silent  strings.    Accept  the  lay. 
Thou  art  no  tyrant,  warring  the  fierce  scourge 
O'er  unresisting  victims,  but  a  blest 
-   Agent,  thou,  in  kindness  sent  with  messages 
Of  Itve,  yes  tender  love,  to  man.    Thy  inien  is 
Gently  mild,  though  mournful ;  upon  thy  brow 
Patience  sits  smiling  ;  and  whose  heavy  eye. 
Though  moist  with  tears,  is  oft  times  fix'd  on  hea- 
ven. ~ 

Thou  wrapp'st  the  world  in  gloom ;  but  thou  canst 
tell 

Of  worlds  where  all  is  sunshine  ;  and  at  length, 
When  through  this  vale  of  sorrow,  thou  hast  led 
Thy  patient  sufferers,  cheering  them  the  while 
With  many  a  smile  of  promise ;  thy  pale  hand 
Unlocks  the  bowers  of  everlasting  rest. 


Where  death's  kind  angel  waits  to  dry  their  tears. 
And  crown  them  with  his  amaranthine  flowers. 

Yes,  I  have  known  thee  long !  and  I  have  felt 
All  that  thou  hast  of  sorrow.    Many  a  tear 
Has  fall'n  on  my  cold  cheek ;  and  many  a  sigh 
Call'd  forth  by  thee,  has  swell'd  my  aching  breast : 
Yet  still  I  bless  thee !    Thou  hast  taught  my  soul 
To  rest  upon  itself;  to  look  beyond 
The  narrow  bound  of  time,  and  fix  its  liopes 
On  the  sure  basis  of  eternity. 

Meanwhile,  even  in  this  transitory  scene. 
Of  what  hast  thou  deprived  me  ?    Has  thy  hand 
Clos'd  up  the  book  of  knowledge;  drawn  a  veil 
O'er  the  fair  fane  of  nature,  or  destroy'd 
The  tender  pleasures  of  domestic  life  ? 
Ah  no  !  'tis  thine  to  call  forth  in  the  heart 
Each  better  feeling ;  thou  awakenest  there 
That  unconfin'd  philanthropy,  which  feels. 
For  all  the  unhappy,  that  warm  sympathy. 
Which,  casting  every  selfish  care  aside, 
Finds  its  own  bliss  in  seeing  others  blest. 
That  hope  sublime  which  shows  a  better  world, 
And,  feeling  all  the  nothingness  of  earth. 
Exalts  the  soul  to  Heaven  :  and  more  than  these. 
That  pure  devotion,  which  even  in  the  hour 
Of  agonizing  pain,  can  fill  the  eyes 
With  tears  of  ecstasy, — such  tears,  perhap.". 
As  angels  love  to  shed. 

Oh  !  blest  distributor  of  every  good  ! 
Almighty  Father!  thou  hast  taught  my  heart  to 
prize 

Thy  gifts  vouchsaf 'd  to  me  through  sickness  ! — 
Shall  my  soul  shrink  from  aught  thou  hast  ordain'd  ? 
Shall  I  e'en  envy  the  luxuriant  train. 
Around  whose  path  prosperity  hus  strewn 
Her  gilded  toys  ?    Ah  !  let  them  still  pursue 
The  shining  trifles  ;  never  shall  they  know 
Such  pure  and  holy  pleasures,  as  avtrait 
The  heart  refin'd  by  suffering. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  coincidence  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  following  letter,  with  the  second  part  of  the 
subsequent  quotations  from  Dymond,  induces 
me  to  offer  them  as  an  accompaniment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  letter  be  included  in  the 
published  works  of  that  enlightened  author  ; 
1  transcribe  them  from  a  manuscript  book, 
entitled  "  Fugitive  pieces,"  in  my  possession. 

R. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  pious 
and  celebrated  William  Law,  in  answer  to 

one  from  ,  of  Northampton,  wherein 

he  intimated  a  desire  to  pay  him  a  visit,  pro- 
posing thereby  to  receive  instruction  from 
his  conversation  on  the  spiritual  life. 

"  As  to  your  intention  of  a  visit  here,  I  can 
say  nothing  to  encourage  it ;  and  though  my 
countenance  would  have  no  forbidding  air  put 
on  by  myself,  yet,  as  old  age  has  given  me  her 
own  complexion,  I  might,  |)erhans,  bear  the 
blame  of  it.  But  my  chief  objection  against 
a  visit  of  this  kind,  is  tH  reason  you  give  for 
it,  viz.  for  my  instTu  "  ;  conversation  on  the 
spiritual  life.  An  appi^intment  for  religious 
conversation  jiasses  for  a  sign  of  great  progress 
in  religion  ;  but  with  regard  to  myself,  such  a 
meeting  would  rather  make  me  silent  than  a 
speaker  in  it.  First,  because  I  hurt  myself  if 
I  speak  to  a  person  on  spiritual  matters,  either 
sooner  or  further  than  as  the  spirit  of  God 
(which  bloweth  when  and  where  it  listeth) 
would  be  resisted  in  me  if  I  held  my  tongue. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  deluding  the  persons 
we  speak  to,  and  helping  them  to  be  content 
with  an  imaginary  falsehood,  should  I,  as  a 
spiritual  assistant,  speak  to  them  of  any  thing 


but  that  which  is  their  own  evil  and  their  own 
good  ;  for  true  edification  arises  only  from  such 
knowledge,  and  not  from  devout  harangues 
on  the  spiritual  life  in  general,  though  set 
forth  in  the  most  enlivened  words.  The  spiri- 
tual life  is  nothing  else  but  the  working  of  the 
spirit  of  God  within  us,  and  therefore  our  own 
silence  must  be  a  great  part  of  our  preparation 
for  it,  and  much  speaking  or  delight  in  it  will 
be  often  no  small  hindrance  of  that  good,  which 
we  can  only  have  from  hearing  what  the  spirit 
and  voice  of  God  speaketh  within  us.  This  is 
not  enough  known  by  religious  persons  ;  they 
rejoice  in  kindling  a  fire  of  their  own,  and  de- 
light too  much  in  hearing  their  own  voice,  and 
so  lose  that  inward  unction  from  above,  which 
can  alone  new  create  their  hearts. 

"  To  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  or  angels 
on  religious  matters,  is  a  much  less  thing  than 
to  know  how  to  stay  the  mind  upon  God,  and 
abide  within  the  closet  of  our  own  hearts,  ob- 
serving, adoring,  and  obeying  his  holy  power 
within  us.  Rhetoric  and  fine  language  about 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  is  a  vainer  babble  than 
in  other  matters  ;  and  he  that  thinks  to  grow 
in  true  goodness,  by  hearing  or  speaking 
flaming  words  or  striking  expressions,  may 
have  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  will  have  little  of 
his  conversation  in  heaven. 

"  I  have  wrote  very  largely  on  the  spiritual 
life,  and  he  that  has  read  and  likes  it,  has,  of 
all  men,  the  least  reason  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions, or  visit  me  on  that  occasion.  He  under- 
stands not  my  writings,  nor  the  end  of  them, 
who  does  not  see  that  their  whole  drift  is  to 
call  all  Christians  to  a  God  and  Christ  within 
them,  as  the  only  possible  light,  life,  and  power 
of  all  goodness  they  can  ever  have ;  and, 
therefore,  as  much  to  turn  my  readers  from 
myself  as  from  any  other  lo  here  !  or  lo  there  ! 
I  invite  all  people  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb, 
but  no  one  to  myself. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

William  Law." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  been  uniformly  pleased  with  the  spe- 
cimens which,  at  different  times,  have  appeared 
in  "  The  Friend,"  of  "Essays  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morality,"  &c.,  a  posthumous  work 
in  2  vols,  octavo,  by  Jonathan  Dymond,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  These 
essays  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  read  than  probably  has  been  the  case. 
Of  a  contemplative,  philosophical  cast  of  mind, 
deeply  imbued  with  sound  literature,  and  with 
genuine  Christian  piety,  he  enters  upon  the 
examination  of  the  several  topics  which  em- 
ploy his  strictures,  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  sin- 
cerity, and  amenity,  well  calculated  to  concili- 
ate the  favourable  regard  of  his  readers  ;  and 
althouoh  it  is  not  improbable,  that  had  he  lived 
to  perfect  the  work  according  to  his  intention, 
it  might  have  undergone,  in  a  few  particulars, 
some  modifications  ;  yet  the  solidity  and  perspi- 
cuity with  which  his  inferences  and  conclusions, 
on  many  very  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects, are  drawn,  must,  I  apprehend,  receive 
the  assent  of  most  minds,  and  be  the  means  of 
promoting  correct  and  enlightened  views  in 
reference  to  the  requisition  of  a  pure  morality, 
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such  as  the  gospel  inculcates.  I  propose, 
with  the  editor's  permission,  to  furnish  several 
additional  passages  for  insertion,  and  will  begin 
with  the  following.  R- 

DEVOTION  Of  MIND. 

*'  That  the  worship  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  consists  not  in  assembling  with  others 
at  an  appointed  place  and  hour,  7iot  in  joining 
in  the  rituals  of  a  Christian  church,  or  in  per- 
forming ceremonies,  or  in  participating  of 
sacraments,  all  men  will  agree ;  because  all 
men  know  that  these  things  may  be  done 
whilst  the  mind  is  wholly  intent  upon  other 
affairs,  and  even  without  any  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God.  '  Two  attendances  upon 
public  worship  is  a  form,  complied  with  by 
thousands  who  never  kept  a  sabbath  in  their 
lives.'  *  Devotion,  it  is  evident,  is  an  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  the  sincere  aspiration  of  a 
dependent  and  grateful  being  to  Him  who  has 
all  power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  and  as 
the  exercise  of  devotion  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  external  circumstances,  it 
may  be  maintained  in  solitude  or  in  society — 
in  the  place  appropriated  to  worship,  or  in  the 
field — in  the  hour  of  business,  or  of  quietude 
and  rest.  Even  under  a  less  spiritual  dispen- 
sation of  old,  a  good  man  '  worshipped,  lean- 
ing upon  the  top  of  his  staff.' 

"Now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  persons, 
who  acknowledge  that  devotion  is  a  mental 
exercise,  impose  upon  themselves  some  feel- 
ings as  devotional,  which  are  wholly  foreign 
to  the  worship  of  God.  There  is  a  sort  of 
spurious  devotion — feelings,  having  the  re- 
semblance of  worship,  but  not  possessing  its 
nature,  and  not  producing  its  effects.  *  Devo- 
tion,' says  Blair,  '  is  a  powerful  principle, 
which  penetrates  the  soul,  which  purifies  the 
affections  from  debasing  attachments  ;  and  by 
a  fixed  and  steady  regard  to  God,  subdues 
every  sinful  passion,  and  forms  the  inclina 
tions  to  piety  and  virtue.'  To  purify  the 
affections  and  subdue  the  passions,  is  a  serious 
operation  :  it  implies  a  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion, a  subjugation  of  the  will.  This  mental 
operation  many  persons  are  not  willing  to 
indulge  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful 
that  some  persons  are  willing  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  exercise  of  a  species  of 
devotion  that  shall  be  attained  at  a  less  cost. 

"  A  person  goes  to  an  oratorin  of  sacred 
music.  The  majestic  flow  of  harmony,  the 
exalted  subjects  of  the  hymns  or  anthems, 
the  full  and  rapt  assembly,  excite,  and  warm, 
and  agitate  his  mind :  sympathy  becomes 
powerful ;  he  feels  the  stirring  of  unwonted 
emotion;  weeps,  perhaps,  or  exults;  and 
when  he  leaves  the  assembly,  persuades  him- 
self that  he  has  been  worshipping  and  glori- 
fying God. 

"  There  are  some  preachers  with  whom  it 
appears  to  be  an  object  of  much  solicitude,  to 
excite  the  hearer  to  a  warm  and  impassioned 
state  of  feeling.  By  ardent  declamation  and 
passionate  display  of  the  hopes  and  terrors  of 
religion,  they  arouse  and  alarm  his  imagina- 
tion. The  hearer,  who  desires,  perhaps,  to 
experience  the  ardours  of  religion,  cultivates 
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the  glowing  sensations,  abandons  his  mind  to 
the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  at  length  goes 
home  in  complacency  with  his  religious  sen- 
sibility, and  glads  himself  with  having  felt  the 
fervour  of  devotion. 

"  Kindred  illusion  may  be  the  result  of 
calmer  causes.  The  lofty  and  silent  aisle  of 
an  ancient  cathedral,  the  venerable  ruins  of 
some  once  honoured  abbey,  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  heaven  of  stars,  the  calm  im- 
mensity of  the  still  ocean,  or  the  majesty  and 
terror  of  a  tempest,  sometimes  suffuses  the 
mind  with  a  sort  of  reverence  and  awe  ;  a  sort 
of  '  philosophic  transport,'  which  a  person 
would  willingly  hope  is  devotion  of  the  heart. 

"  It  might  be  suflScient  to  assure  us  of  the 
spuriousness  of  those  semblances  of  religious 
feeling,  to  consider  that  emotions  very  similar 
in  their  nature,  are  often  excited  by  subjects 
which  have  no  connection  with  religion.  I 
know  not  whether  the  affecting  scenes  of  the 
drama  and  of  fictitious  story,  want  much  but 
association  with  ideas  of  religion  to  make 
them  as  devotional  as  those  which  have  been 
noticed :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feel- 
ings of  him  who  attends  an  oratorio  were 
excited  by  a  military  band,  he  would  think 
not  of  the  Deity  or  of  heaven,  but  of  armies 
and  conquests.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  persons  who  have  habitually  little  preten- 
sion to  religion,  are,  perhaps,  as  capable  of 
this  factitious  devotion  as  those  in  whom 
religion  is  constantly  influential ;  and  surely 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  those  who  rarely 
direct  reverent  thoughts  to  their  Creator,  can 
suddenly  adore  him  for  an  hour,  and  then 
forget  him  again,  until  some  new  excitement 
again  arouses  their  raptures,  to  be  again  for- 
gotten. 

"  To  religious  feelings,  as  to  other  things, 
the  truth  applies — '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'  If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to 
'  purify  the  affections  from  debasing  attach 
ments,'  if  they  do  not  tend  to  '  form  the 
inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue,'  they  certainly 
are  not  devotional.  Upon  him  whose  mind 
is  really  prostrated  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
the  legitimate  effect  is,  that  he  should  be 
in)pressed  with  a  more  sensible  conscious 
nessof  the  Divine  presence, — that  he  should 
deviate  with  less  facility  from  the  path  of  duty, 
— that  his  desires  and  thoughts  should  be 
reduced  to  Christian  subjugation, — that  he 
should  feel  an  influential  addition  to  his  dis 
position  to  goodness, — and  that  his  affections 
should  be  expanded  towards  his  fellow  men 
He  who  rises  from  the  sensibilities  of  seeming 
devotion,  and  finds  that  effects  such  as  these 
are  not  produced  in  his  mind,  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  in  whatever  he  has  been  employed, 
it  has  not  been  in  the  pure  worship  of  that 
God  who  is  a  spirit.  To  the  real  prostration 
of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  presence,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  still :  '  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.'  Such  devo- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind  :  it  needs 
not — perhaps  in  its  purest  state  it  admits  not — 
the  intrusion  of  external  things.  And  when 
the  soul  is  ihus  permitted  to  enter,  as  it  were, 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God, — when  it  is  humble 
in  his  presence, — when  all  its  desires  are 
involved  in  the  one  desire  of  devotedness  to 


him  ;  then  is  the  hour  of  acceptable  worship  ; 
then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer  ;  then 
is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving ;  then  is  its  ob- 
lation praise. 

"That  such  devotion,  when  such  is  attaina- 
ble, will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce 
obedience  to  the  moral  law,  may  justly  be 
expected  :  and  here,  indeed,  is  the  true  con- 
nection of  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  with 
the  general  object  of  the  present  essays. 
Without  real  and  efl[icient  piety  of  mind,  we 
are  not  to  expect  a  consistent  observance  of 
the  moral  law.  That  law  requires,  some- 
times, sacrifices  of  inclination  and  of  interest, 
and  a  general  subjugation  of  the  passions, 
which  religion,  and  religion  only,  can  capaci- 
tate and  induce  us  to  make.  I  recommend, 
not  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  but  that  sincere 
and  reverent  application  of  the  soul  to  its 
Creator,  which  alone  is  likely  to  give  either 
distinctness  to  our  perceptions  of  his  will,  or 
efficiency  to  our  motives  to  fulfil  it. 

Religious  Conversation. — A  few  sentences 
will  be  indulged  to  me  here  respecting  reli- 
gious conversation.  I  believe  both  that  the 
proposition  is  true,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to 
set  it  down — that  religious  conversation  is 
one  of  the  banes  of  the  religious  world. 
There  are  many  who  are  really  attached  to 
religion,  and  who  sometimes  feel  its  power, 
but  who  allow  their  better  feelings  to  evapo- 
rate in  an  ebullition  of  words.  They  forget 
how  much  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  mind, 
and  how  little  of  the  tongue  :  they  forget  how 
possible  it  is  to  live  under  its  power  without 
talking  of  it  to  their  friends;  and  some,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  may  forget  how  possible  it  is  to 
talk  without  feeling  its  influence.  Not  that 
a  good  man's  piety  is  to  live  in  his  breast 
like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell.  The  evil  does 
not  consist  in  speaking  of  religion,  but  in 
speaking  too  much  ;  not  in  manifesting  our 
allegiance  to  God,  not  in  encouraging  by  ex- 
hortation, and  amending  by  our  advice,  not 
in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick — but 
in  making  religion  a  common  topic  of  dis- 
course. Of  all  species  of  well  intended 
religious  conversation,  that,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  exceptionable  which  consists  in  narrating 
our  own  religious  feelings.  Many  thus  in- 
trude upon  that  religious  quietude  which  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. The  habit  of  communicating  '  expe- 
riences,' I  believe  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  mind.  It  may  sometimes  be  right  to  do 
this:  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  I 
believe  it  is  not  beneficial  and  not  right. 
Men  thus  dissipate  religious  impressions,  and 
therefore  diminish  their  effects.  Such  ob- 
servation as  I  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
has  sufliced  to  convince  me  tiiat  where  the 
religious  character  is  solid,  there  is  but  little 
religious  talk ;  and  that  where  there  is  much 
talk,  the  religious  character  is  superficial,  and 
like  other  superficial  things,  is  easily  de- 
stroyed. And  if  these  be  tlio  attendants,  and 
in  part,  the  consequences  of  general  religious 
conversation,  how  peculiarly  dangerous  must 
that  conversation  be  which  exposes  those  im- 
pressions that,  perhaps,  were  designed  exclu- 
sively for  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  which 
may  be  frustrated  by  communicating  them  to 
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others.  Our  solicitude  should  be  directed  to 
the  invigoration  of  the  religious  character  in 
our  own  minds;  and  we  should  be  anxious 
that  the  plant  of  piety,  if  it  had  fewer 
branches,  might  have  a  deeper  root." 


For"  The  Friend." 
JOHN  C.  CORBIT,  of  CantwelVs  Bridge,  Del. 

The  evidences  of  the  triumph  of  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel  in  the  honest  hour  of  death,  are  always 
interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
truth.  The  following  hasty  and  imperfect 
notes  of  John  C.  Corbit,  of  Cantwell's  Bridge, 
Del.  faintly  exhibit  the  peace  and  resignation 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  him  on  the  con- 
fines of  eternity,  as  an  earnest  of  the  un- 
speakable joys  about  to  be  revealed.  Third 
day  morning,  3d  mo.  27,  1832,  his  mother 
asked  him  if  he  could  feel  resigned  if  it  should 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  remove  him — he 
answered,  "  Oh  !  yes,  I  have  been  examining 
myself  for  some  time  to  see  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  my  way — if  there  is  it  has  not  been 
shown  to  me.  1  hope,  should  it  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  set  before  me."  He  was  apparently 
in  close  communion  with  his  heavenly  Parent. 

On  fourth  day,  he  remained  entirely  com- 
posed, for  which,  and  the  freedom  from  pain 
he  enjoyed,  he  frequently  acknowledged  his 
thankfulness. 

On  fifth  day  afternoon  and  through  the  night, 
he  suffered  extreme  pain  ;  yet  he  sweetly 
said,  "  I  ought  not  to  complain  ;  for  my  dear 
Saviour's  agony,  when  on  earth,  was  greater 
than  mine  ;  he,  having  taken  on  him  our  in- 
firmities, will,  1  know,  have  compassion  on  I 
me."  He  then  prayed  that  if  consistent  with 
the  will  of  the  Father,  he  might  be  relieved 
from  pain.  A  stimulant  which  was  disagree- 
able being  offered  to  him,  he  made  allusion 
to  the  vinegar  and  gall  offered  to  our  Saviour 
when  he  was  athirst,  and  said,  "Give  it  to 
me." 

Sixth  day  morning,  being  in  great  exercise 
of  mind,  his  mother  again  asked  him  if  he  felt 
entirely  resigned,  he  answered,  "  Yes."  He 
was  then  engaged  in  vocal  supplication,  in 
reference  to  which  he  remarked,  "  My  dear 
mother,  I  have  prayed  in  secret;  and  through 
the  merits  of  my  Redeemer  T  have  worked 
out  my  salvation.  I  express  myself  aloud  to 
convince  you  of  my  belief  and  confidence, 
and  to  leave  you  an  evidence  of  the  state  of 
my  mind."  Then  he  said,  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  and  in  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  who  shed 
his  blood  for  me  and  for  all  mankind,  suffer- 
ing for  tlie  redemption  of  our  fallen  race. 
Oh  !  how  astonishing  that  all  cannot  see  it !" 
asking  his  mother  if  she  did  not,  to  which  she 
replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  he  then  continued, 
"  Yes,  I  think  every  one  who  is  brought  to 
the  i^tate  which  I  am  in,  must  and  will  see 
it.  My  dear  Saviour  is  now  interceding  for 
me  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  this  is  as  clear  to 
my  view,  I  see  it  as  plain  as  I  see  you  around 
my  bed.  Some  may  think  it  imagination, 
but  it  is  pot."  Again  repeating,  "  the  interces- 
sion of  the  blessed  Jesus  is  as  clear  to  me,  as 
I  see  you  around  my  bed."  He  emphatical- 
ly repeated  these  observations  to  his  brother 


j  who  was  absent  when  he  first  made  them, — 
land  calling  to  his  sister,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
part  of  the  room  unobserved  by  him,  he  said, 
"  Sister,  dost  thou  hear  me  ?  1  want  you 
all  to  hear  me."  She  answered,  "  Yes,  my 
dear  brother,  I  rejoice  to  hear  thee  express 
thyself  thus,  thou  art  mercifully  favoured." 
He  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  stale."  He 
then  prayed  fervently,  and  on  his  brother  tell- 
ing him  he  was  afraid  he  would  exhaust  him- 
self, he  said  no,  it  did  not  exhaust  him  to 
pray,  it  strengthened  him.  Most  of  the  day 
was  passed  in  prayer — at  one  time  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  My  dear,  be  comforted  ;  it  is  not 
our  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father.  Submit, 
and  thou  wilt  be  supported."  His  wife  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  any  message  to  leave  with 
her;  he  said,  "  I  wish  thee  to  give  my  love 
to  our  parents  ;  and  tell  them  I  duly  appre- 
ciate their  many  kindnesses  to  me."  She 
asked  if  there  was  any  thing  further,  he  an- 
swered, "  No,  my  dear,  I  am  done  with  the 
world  ;  we  will  now  talk  of  heaven." 

Seventh  day,  he  was  engaged  in  supplica- 
tion most  of  the  day,  often  vocally. 

First  day,  his  brother  asked  him  if  he  felt 
any  misgivings  respecting  his  future  state  ? 
any  fears  ?  Looking  intently  at  him,  he  an- 
swered emphatically,  '•'•None!  the  relief  that 
has  been  granted  me  from  pain  and  sickness, 
is  an  evidence  that  my  prayers  have  been 
heard." 

This  was  very  impressive  ;  indeed  he  mani- 
fested great  anxiety  to  convince  his  friends 
that  he  was  entirely  redeemed. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  My 
dear  love,  I  long  to  be  in  the  arms  of  my 
Saviour  ;  in  him  1  trust,  I  cannot  be  mistaken; 
I  feel  such  peace  of  mind,  such  perfect  hap- 
piness." 

He  continued  in  the  same  sweet  composed 
frame  of  mind,  with  which  he  had  been  so 
remarkably  favoured  during  his  illness,  till 
second  day  morning,  the  second  day  of  the 
fourth  month,  1832,  when  his  soul  took  its 
flight  to  the  arms  of  his  Saviour  in  whom  he 
trusted,  and  in  whose  bosom  he  longed  to  re- 
pose. So  peaceful  and  quiet  was  his  depar- 
ture, that  it  was  not  perceived  when  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 

He  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Died,  on  the  31st  of  third  month  last,  on 
board  the  Galliott,  Yung  Vrow,  oflT  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  Hannah  Kilham,  of 
England,  an  esteemed  minister  in  the  religi- 
ous Society  of  Friends. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Kilham, 
well  known  amongst  the  Wesleyan  method- 
ists  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  be- 
coming convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends, 
she  was  received  into  membership  in  our  So- 
ciety. For  many  years  she  continued  to 
reside  at  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York, 
where  she  kept  a  large  boarding  and  day 
school,  chiefly  for  Friends'  children.  The 
affectionate  kindness  of  her  disposition  ren- 
dered her  generally  beloved  ;  and  the  humi- 
lity of  her  deportment,  and  her  devotedness 
to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  were 


truly  instructive.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  she  appeared  in  the  ministiy,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  comfort  of  her  friends.  Her 
exertions  for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  crea- 
tures were  constant  and  various ;  but  the 
claims  of  benighted  and  oppressed  Africa 
seemed  predominant  in  her  mind;  and,  though 
of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  she  undertook 
extraordinary  exertions  to  alleviate  the  con- 
dition of  this  degraded  part  of  the  human 
family.  She  acquired  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Mandingo  and  Waloof  languages, 
which  had  not  till  then  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ;  she  translated  into  these  tongues  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
published  an  elementary  grammar  and  spell- 
ing-book in  the  Waloof,  with  the  view  of 
instructing  the  natives  in  their  own  language. 
Under  an  impression  of  duty  she  three  times 
visited  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  assisting 
in  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  often 
engaging,  herself,  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
for  which  she  was  peculiarly  qualified.  Whilst 
thus  occupied,  in  a  barbarous  land,  under  a 
torrid  sun,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  her  af- 
fectionate connexions,  she  uniformly  express- 
ed her  belief  that  she  was  in  her  proper  allot- 
ment, and  her  desire  to  feel  content  therein  ; 
and  though  the  fruits  of  her  labours  might 
not  at  once  appear,  she  was  encouraged  in 
the  hope  that  the  seed  sown  would  in  due 
time  spring  forth,  and  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  God.  During  the  last  year,  this 
devoted  woman  made  her  third  and  last  visit 
to  Africa.  After  being  some  months  engaged 
in  teaching  in  and  about  Sierra  Leone,  she 
went,  in  the  second  month  of  the  present 
year,  to  Liberia ;  and  having  spent  about  a 
month  in  that  colony,  was  returning  to  Sierra 
Leone,  when  it  pleased  her  divine  Master  to 
call  her  spirit  from  works  to  everlasting  re- 
wards. 

We  have,  at  diflTerent  times,  transferred  from 
the  Annual  Monitor  several  obituary  notices, 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  fraught  with  in- 
struction to  survivors.  There  are  two  or  three 
others  in  the  same  publication,  which,  at  the 
request  of  a  friend  whom  we  love,  and  whose 
judgment  we  respect,  we  propose  to  insert, — 
the  annexed  is  one  of  them. 

Hannah  Nobton,  wife  of  Thomas  Norton, 
Jun.,  Grange  Road,  London,  died  in  the  4th 
month,  1831  ;  aged  thirty-four  years. 

This  dear  friend,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Sarah  Sterry  of  Southwark,  was  of  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  disposition  ;  which 
being  united  with  great  sweetness  of  manners^ 
made  her  very  generally  beloved  and  esteem- 
ed. She  received  a  guarded  and  religious 
education,  possessed  a  well  cultivated  mind, 
and  manifested  great  decision  of  character. 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  her  mind  became 
seriously  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance 
of  religion  ;  and  yielding  to  the  visitations  of 
heavenly  love,  she  was  enabled  to  withstand 
the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  to  place  her 
afliections  on  "•  durable  riches  and  righteous- 
ness." Although  thus  strengthened  in  early 
life,  to  submit  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  yet,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  siD^ 
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and  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  she  was 
often  led  to  mourn  over  her  own  deficiencies, 
and  earnestly  to  seek  unto  Him  who  alone  is 
able  to  keep  us  from  fulling.  Her  views  were 
very  clear  respecting  the  great  and  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  her  hopes  of 
redemption  were  founded  on  the  atoning  sacri 
fice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  her  reverent  deportment  therein 
bespoke  the  engagement  of  her  spirit.  She 
was  early  introduced  into  usefulness,  in  civil 
and  religious  society,  yet  she  took  a  very  low 
view  of  her  own  attainments,  and  often  feared 
lest  she  should  appear  more  than  she  really 
was  ;  but  those  who  knew  her  best,  were  com- 
forted by  the  evidence  of  her  humble  walk 
with  God,  and  those  fruits  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  testified  to  the  lively  operation 
of  divine  grace  in  her  heart ;  her  conduct  and 
conversation  holding  forth  to  others  the  inviting 
language  :  "  Follow  me,  as  I  am  endeavouring 
to  follow  Christ."  Whilst  her  friends  were 
thus  animated  by  her  example,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  long  continue  as  a 
standard-bearer  and  way-mark  amongst  us  ;  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as 
our  thoughts,  to  cut  short  the  work  in  righte- 
ousness, and  take  this  prepared  and  dedicated 
handmaid  to  himself. 

In  looking  towards  her  confinement,  which 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  the  4th  month,  she 
was  sustained  in  cheerful  serenity  of  mind  ;  and 
there  is  good  cause  to  believe,  that  it  was  her 
earnest  desire  to  be  resigned  to  the  Divine 
will.  A  few  days  before  that  event,  she  ex- 
pressed to  her  sister,  under  very  tender  feeling, 
that  it  had  often  felt  matter  of  wonder  to  her, 
when  looking  around  and  seeing  others  so 
difTerently  circumstanced,  that  she  should  have 
been  permitted  so  smooth  a  path,  having  every 
thing  needful  that  she  could  desire.  And 
doubtless  it  was  under  the  grateful  feeling  of 
manifold  mercies  received,  tliat  her  heart  was 
enlarged  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and 
her  hand  liberally  opened  with  discretion  in 
deeds  of  charity. 

For  a  week  her  situation  occasioned  anxiety, 
but  was  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  serious 
alarm.  She  was  sweetly  calm,  evidently  much 
abstracted  in  mind,  and  preserved  from  excite 
mcnt,  even  on  subjects  naturally  claiming  her 
tenderest  affections;  but  on  the  15lh,  feeling 
herself  very  ill,  she  sent  for  her  husband,  and 
requested  him  to  sit  down  by  her  and  be  very 
still.  She  then  told  him  that  she  believed  she 
should  not  be  again  raised,  and  encouraged 
him  to  faithfulness  ;  adding  more  of  an  instruc- 
tive nature,  repeating  emphatically  :  "  Be  very 
still." 

After  continuing  in  this  state  for  some  time, 
she  again  revived,  and  on  the  18th  took  addi- 
tional nomishment ;  previously  to  whicli,  she 
expressed  to  her  nurse  a  fear  lest  siie  was  not 
sufficiently  thankful  for  all  the  favours  of  which 
she  partook.  Slie  then  supplicated  that  if  it 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  her 
Lord,  that  she  should  be  raised  from  her  bed 
of  sickness,  she  might  be  received  into  his 
heavenly  kingdom  ;  adding,  after  a  short  time, 
as  if  in  secret  fervent  aspiration  :  "  That  is 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 


On  the  following  day  she  expressed  to  her 
sister  :  *'  I  have  been  twice  so  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  other  world,  as  I  believe  very  few 
are  brought  back  from  to  this  ;  and  if  1  am,  I 
shall  be  disappointed.  I  esteem  it  a  favour  to 
have  been  permitted  to  become  the  mother  of 
a  lovely  babe  ;  but  he  will  be  cared  for.  I 
can  commit  him  to  my  heavenly  Father,  who 
has  been  merciful  and  gracious  to  me  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  I  feel  much  for  my  dear 
Thomas,  I  have  yearned  over  him  ;  but  I  hope 
the  dear  babe  will  be  a  comfort  to  him." 

Some  time  afterwards  she  very  solemnly 
uttered  :  "  This  is  an  awful  hour  ;"  and  again  : 
"  Now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for  1  my  hope  is  in 
Thee."  In  the  evening,  she  said:  "What 
wonderful  things  did  I  see  1  What  wonderful 
things !  that  my  sins  were  blotted  out !  it  is 
marvellous,  it  is  marvellous  !"  with  many  other 
expressions  indicative  of  the  peaceful  and  hap- 
py state  of  her  mind. 

Thus  He  who  had  graciously  condescended 
to  visit  her  in  the  morning  of  her  day  with  his 
divine  love,  to  preserve  her  in  humble  reliance 
upon  his  goodness,  and  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  sanctification,  was  mercifully  pleased  to 
verify  that  truth  declared  concerning  himself 
"  Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end." 


morning,  they  report  thirteen  deaths  ;  in  private  prac- 
tice 9  ;  in  the  hospitals  4  ;  of  which  6  were  whites 
and  7  coloured  people.  The  Board  state,  that  scarcely 
an  exception  occurs  to  the  fact,  that  cholera  has  only 
become  malignant  in  persons  of  very  intemperate  ha- 
bits, or  who  have  been  greatly  imprudent  in  the  use  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Health's  Report^  in- 
cluding City  and  Liberties. 

Aug.  18,  noon,  New  cases,  74 — Deaths,  18 
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EIGHTH  MONTH,  25, 1832. 


We  refer  our  readers  to  another  page  for 
an  appropriate  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Hannah  Kilham,  a  remarkable  example  ofsim 
pie  and  honest  devotion  to  apprehended  duty 
The  Liberia  Herald  for  May,  whicii  has  just 
reached  us,  thus  notes  the  event — 

"-Mrs.  Kilham. — We  are  sorry  it  is  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  announce  to  our  readers,  the  death 
of  this  philanthropic  individual,  who  died  on 
the  31st  of  March,  off  Plantain  Islands,  on 
board  the  Galliot  Young  Vrow,  on  her  pas- 
sage from  this  port  to  Sierra  Leone.  The 
Galliot  lias  since  returned  to  this  port  dismast- 
ed." 

We  are  desired  to  say,  that  P.  J.  Gray's 
work  will  he  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers 
about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  week.  Such 
persons  as  have  left  their  subscriptions  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend,"  will  be  supplied  with 
their  copies  by  calling  upon  Wm.  Salter. 
Some  copies  of  the  book  will  be  placed  for 
sale  at  the  book  stores  of  Uriah  Hunt  and 
Nathan  Kite. 

From  various  accounts  received,  there  remained  no 
doubt  that  the  Cliolcra  exi.stcd  at  Uallinioro,  but  us 
no  distinct  or  official  reports  had  been  issued,  wc  had 
no  means  of  esliinaling  tlie  extent  of  its  prevalence. 
The  following,  copied  from  tlic  Philadelpiiia  Gazette 
of  the  23(1,  is  tlic  first  statement  we  have  seen  of  an 
official  cast. 

CHOLERA  IN  BALTIMORE.— The  Baltimore 
Board  of  Health  have  commenced  reporting  the  deaths 
from  CHOLERA,  which  occur  in  every  twenty. four  hours 
ending  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
do  not  mention  the  number  of  cases.    On  Tuesday 
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A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  the  care  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
Westtown,  convene  at  the  school,  at  9  o'clock 
on  4th  day,  the  6th  of  9th  month,  1832. 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 


"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom."— Psalm  xc.  12. 

Died,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  mo- 
ther, Ridge  Retreat, near  Philadelphia,  Eliza  H.  Bdzby, 
aged  33  years,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.  Her 
friends,  and  especially  her  family,  have  met  with  no 
common  loss  in  her  removal.  Amid  the  various  trying 
and  adverse  scenes  which  attended  her  path  through 
life,  her  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  was  exemplary,  evincing,  that  the 
afflictions  she  passed  through  were  productive  of  good 
in  the  end.  After  several  years  of  active  industry, 
exemplary  fidelity  and  attention  to  her  beloved  mo- 
ther,  she,  with  her  family,  had  just  retired  from  the 
cares  attendant  on  business,  when  she  was  seized  with 
the  fatal  malady  of  which  she  died.  Tliere  is  great 
consolation  in  the  belief,  that  her  mind  was  earnestly 
engaged  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
to  seek  after  that  wisdom,  which  the  Psalmist  so 
beautifully  recommends.  Her  bereaved  relatives  and 
friends  have  little  cause  for  mourning,  her  purified 
spirit  having  been  permitted  to  feel,  ere  the  closing 
scene,  that  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Redeem- 
er, her  sins  were  washed,  and  "  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  R. 

 ,  on  the  12th  inst.,  .John  Haines,  a  member  and 

elder  of  Upper  Evesham  meeting,  in  New  Jersey,  aged 
ninety  years.  He  retained  his  faculties  equal  to  most 
at  his  advanced  age;  manifested  a  deep  concern  for 
the  right  support  of  the  ancient  principles  of  Friends  ; 
and  that  his  dependance  was  on  the  mercies  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  whom  he  felt 
to  bo  near,  for  liis  support,  as  he  approached  his  final 
close. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  7  mo.  last,  at  Plaiiifield,  Conn., 

aged  thirty-six  years,  Susan  Lawton,  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  wife  of  Darius  P. 
Lawton.  She  has  left  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
to  whom  her  removal  is  an  irreparable  loss — yet  we 
have  cause  to  believe  that  it  is  her  eternal  gain.  She 
evinced  during  her  sickness,  resignation  to  tlie  divine 
will — and  tliat  through  mercy  her  spirit  was  prepared 
for  the  final  change.  She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
her  husband  and  children  several  days  previous  to  her 
death,  committing  them  to  the  hand  of  Him,  who  is 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  with  a 
narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its 
termination,  by  Richard  and  John  Lander, 
in  2  vols.  1832." 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

Our  travellers  continued  their  journey 
through  an  interesting  country.  From  their 
diary,  under  date  of  April  2nd,  we  extract  the 
following  : — "  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
A.  M.  we  continued  our  route  through  woods 
and  large  open  patches  of  ground,  and  at 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  a  deep  glen,  more  wild,  romantic, 
and  picturesque  than  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  enclosed  and  overhung  on  all  sides  by  trees 
of  amazing  height  and  dimensions,  which 
hide  it  in  a  deep  shadow.  Fancy  might  pic- 
ture a  spot,  so  silent  and  solemn  as  this,  the 
abode  of  genii  and  fairies  :  every  thing  con- 
ducing to  render  it  grand,  melancholy,  and 
venerable ;  and  the  glen  only  wants  an  old 
delapidated  castle,  a  rock  with  a  cave  in  it, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  to  render  it  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  universe.  There  was 
one  beautiful  sight,  however,  which  we  would 
not  omit  mentioning  for  the  world ;  it  was 
that  of  an  incredible  number  of  butterflies, 
fluttering  about  us  like  a  swarm  of  bees  ;  they 
had  chosen  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
against  the  fury  of  the  elements.  They  were 
variegated  by  the  most  brilliant  tints  and 
colourings  imaginable — the  wings  of  some 
were  of  a  shining  green,  edged  and  sprinkled 
with  gold  ;  others  were  of  sky-blue  and  silver  : 
others  of  purple  and  gold  delightfully  blend- 
ing with  each  other;  and  the  wings  of  some 
were  like  dark  silk  velvet  trimmed  and  braided 
with  lace.  To  revert  from  insects  to  men  : 
our  followers  formed  a  group  at  once  savage 
and  imposing.  As  they  winded  down  the 
paths  of  the  glen,  with  their  grotesque  cloth- 
ing and  arms,  bundles,  and  fierce  black  coun- 
tenances, they  might  be  mistaken  for  a  strange 
band  of  ruffiaus  of  the  most  fearful  character." 
After  passing  through  a  swamp,  through  which 
they  were  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  their 


attendants,  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Bidjie.  An  accountof  their  departure  from 
that  place  and  the  scenery  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, will  be  found  on  pages  330 — 331  of  the 
present  volume  of"  The  Friend."  Under  date 
of  April  5th,  they  say,-"  We  have  observed  the 
country  to  be  sensibly  rising  to-day,  and  agri- 
culture appears  to  be  conducted  on  a  regular 
system,  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  active 
and  industrious  habits  of  the  people.  The 
gloomy  fastnesses  and  wildnesses  of  nature, 
such  as  we  passed  on  the  first  day  or  two  of 
our  journey  from  Badagry,  are  less  common 
as  we  advance  ;  and  open  glades  with  planta- 
tions of  bananas,  and  fields  of  yam  and  Indian 
corn  all  neatly  fenced,  met  our  view  from  the 
path  yesterday  and  this  morning.  The  in- 
habitants of  Larro  also  exhibit  greater  clean- 
liness of  person  and  tidiness  of  apparel  than 
the  tribes  nearer  the  sea ;  and  importunate 
beggars  have  disappeared  entirely." 

The  superstition  of  African  paganism  is 
dark,  gross,  and  revolting, — the  mummery, 
enchantments,  and  cruelties  of  ihefitish  bear 
no  little  analogy  to  the  taboo  and  other  rites 
of  the  marais  of  Tahiti,  and  the  other  Poly- 
nesian isles.  The  fetish  priest  of  Jenna  is  thus 
described :  "  The  Fetish  priest  of  the  town 
came  dancing  into  our  hut  this  afternoon,  look- 
ing exceedingly  wild,  and  roaring  as  if  possess- 
ed by  an  evil  spirit.  We  paid  little  attention  to 
the  fellow's  fooleries,  who,  not  liking  his  re- 
ception, left  the  hut  after  we  had  given  him 
the  accustomed  fee  of  a  few  cowries.  The 
man's  person  and  dress,  together  with  its 
whimsical  ornaments,  were  admirably  fitted 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  inhabitants,  although  many  of  the  town's 
people,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  spreading 
doctrines  of  Mahomet,  spoke  their  minds 
pretty  freely,  calling  him  a  scoundrel  and  a 
devil.  There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
priest's  countenance  that  we  could  not  define. 
On  his  shoulders  he  bore  a  large  club,  carved 
at  one  end  with  the  figure  of  a  man's  head. 
A  vast  number  of  strings  of  cowries  were 
suspended  on  this  weapon,  which  were  inter- 
mixed with  bells,  broken  combs,  small  pieces 
of  wood,  with  rude  imitations  of  men's  faces 
cut  on  them,  large  sea  shells,  bits  of  iron  and 
brass,  nut-shells,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber of  cowries  on  his  person  did  not  fall  far 
short  of  20,000,  and  the  weight  of  his  various 
ornaments  almost  pressed  him  to  the  ground. 
After  this  fellow  had  left  our  apartment,  three 
or  four  others  came  to  torment  us  with  drums, 
whistles,  and  horns,  and  began  and  ended  the 
evening's  serenade  to  their  own  infinite  de- 
light and  satisfaction." 

Among  other  abominations  the  destruction 
of  the  widows  of  deceased  chieftains  is  prac- 


tised at  Jenna,  in  a  manner  as  barbarous  as 
the  Suttee  burnings  of  India. 

The  late  governor  of  Jenna  having  died,  a 
short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Landers, 
his  wives  were  to  have  been  poisoned  upon 
the  day  of  his  funeral,  but  the  miserable  vic- 
tims had  absconded  and  hid  themselves ; 
the  hiding  place  of  one  of  them,  however, 
having  been  discovered,  she  was  doomed  to 
take  poison.  The  grief  of  herself  and  her 
attendants  is  represented  as  most  poignant 
and  vociferous.  "  A  long  line  of  women  came 
every  morning  with  rueful  countenances  and 
streaming  eyes  to  lament  the  approaching 
death  of  the  old  widow.  They  weep,  they 
beat  their  breasts  and  tear  their  hair,  they 
moan,  and  exhibit  all  manner  of  violent  af- 
fliction  at  the  expected  deprivation.  Perhaps 
their  sorrow  is  sincere,  perhaps  it  is  feigned. 
At  all  events,  their  transports  are  ungoverned 
and  outrageous;  the  first  woman  in  the  line 
begins  the  cry,  and  is  instantly  followed  by 
the  other  voices;  the  opening  notes  of  the 
lamentation  are  rather  low  and  mournful, — the 
last  wild  and  piercing." 

On  the  25th  of  4th  mo.  the  travellers  passed 
through  a  very  beautiful  tract  of  country,  de- 
scribed in  the  extract  on  page  331  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  which  we  again  refer. 

On  several  succeeding  days  their  journey 
was  continued  through  an  interesting  country 
diversified  with  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and 
dale,  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  springs 
of  excellent  water.  The  inhabitants  were 
numerous  in  the  open  country,  and  many 
towns  and  villages  occurred  at  short  intervals, 
whose  people  possessed  extensive  flocks  and 
herds.  They  are  represented  as  "  simple  in 
their  manners  and  neat  in  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance." Among  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  following  singular  vegetable  is  described  : 
"  the  micadania,  or  butter  tree,  which  yields 
abundance  of  a  kind  of  vegetable  marrow, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  natives.  It  is  used  for  lights  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  The  tree  from  which  it  is 
obtained  is  not  much  unlike  our  oak  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  nut  it  produces  is  enveloped 
in  an  agreeable  pulpy  substance.  The  kernel 
of  this  nut  is  about  the  size  of  our  chestnut. 
It  is  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  it 
is  pounded  very  fine  and  boiled  in  water  :  the 
oily  particles  it  contains  soon  iloat  on  the  sur- 
face ;  when  cool,  they  are  skimmed  off",  and 
then  made  into  little  cakes  for  use,  without 
any  further  preparation." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  weather  was  cooler 
than  they  had  experienced  since  their  landing, 
the  thermometer  being  as  low  as  71°  in  the 
shade;  and  so  sensitive  are  the  natives  to  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  cool  temperature,  that 
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"  they  appeared  to  feel  this  severity  of  the 
weather  most  keenly,  for  though  they  huddled 
themselves  up  in  their  warmest  cotton  dresses, 
they  were  yet  shivering  with  cold."  On  the 
14th  of  May,  the  Landers  reached  Katunga, 
the  capital  of  the  large  kingdom  of  Yarriba, 
through  which  they  had  been  travelling.  They 
were  speedily  introduced  to  the  king  Manso- 
lah,  who  was  ornamented  "  with  a  head  piece 
something  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  profusely  or- 
namented with  strings  of  coral,  one  of  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  riband,  for  it  was 
tied  under  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  cap  from 
being  blown  off.  His  tobe  was  of  green  silk, 
crimson  silk,  damask,  and  green  silk  velvet, 
which  were  all  sewn  together  like  pieces  of 
patchwork.  He  wore  English  cotton  stock- 
ings, and  neat  leather  sandals  of  native  work- 
manship. A  large  piece  of  superfine  light 
blue  cloth  given  him  by  the  late  Captain 
Clapperton,  he  used  as  a  carpet."  His  at- 
tendants prostrated  themselves  before  his  ma- 
jesty in  a  style  of  abject  servility,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Asiatics,  "  rubbing  their 
heads  with  earth,  and  then  laying  with  their 
faces  in  the  dust,  frequently  kissing  the 
ground"  near  where  the  monarch  was  seated. 
The  kingdom  of  Yarriba,  however,  like  most 
other  of  the  aboriginal  Negro  kingdoms  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Niger,  and  down  the 
shores  of  that  river,  seems  to  be  losing  its 
power,  and  succumbing  to  the  Falatahs,  a 
race  of  Mahomedans  from  the  country  further 
in  the  interior,  who  are  extending  their  con- 
quests and  settlements  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Sockatoo  their  capital,  and  Bello  their  sultan, 
are  fully  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Captain 
Clapperton. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  describe  the  inci- 
dents of  our  travellers'  stay  at  Katunga.  On 
the  22d  of  5th  month,  they  left  that  town  on 
horseback,  and  passed  through  a  succession  of 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  which  were  sur- 
rounded with  mud  walls.  The  sight  of  white 
men  roused  the  whole  population,  and  the 
crowds  and  clamour  with  which  they  were 
beset  were  extremely  annoying.  In  the  mar- 
ketplace at  Keeshee,  the  people  pressed  upon 
them  when  they  stood  still,  but  "  tumbled 
over  one  another"  to  get  out  of  their  way 
when  they  began  to  move.  "  A  few  women 
and  children"  ran  entirely  away  in  fright, 
"  but  the  majority  less  timid  approached  as 
near  as  they  could  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
first  white  they  had  seen."  On  returning  to 
their  hut  they  were  beset  in  a  most  ludicrous 
manner.  The  crowd  "  became  more  dense 
than  ever,  and  drove  all  before  them  like  a 
torrent.  Dogs,  goats,  sheep,  and  poultry, 
were  borne  along  against  their  will,  which 
terrified  them  so  much  that  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  noises  of  the  most  lamentable  de- 
scription, children  screamed,  dogs  yelled, 
sheep  and  goats  bleated  most  piteously,  and 
fowls  cackled  and  fluttered  among  the  crowd. 
And  happy  was  I  to  shelter  myself  from  all 
this  uproar  in  our  own  yard,  whither  the  mul- 
titude dared  not  follow." 

Their  journey  on  5rno.  28th,  the  day  before 
reaching  the  important  town  of  Kiama,  is 
thus  described  : — 

"  In  the  forenoon,  the  musical  jingling  of 


little  bells  announced  the  approach  of  a  body 
of  horsemen,  who  in  less  than  a  minute  gal' 
loped  up  to  our  hut,  and  saluted  us  one  after 
another  with  a  martial  air,  by  brandishing 
their  spears,  to  our  great  discomfiture,  within 
a  few  feet  of  our  faces.  To  display  their  horse- 
manship the  more  effectually,  they  caused 
their  spirited  steeds  to  prance  and  rear  in  our 
presence ;  and  when  they  imagined  we  were 
convinced  of  their  abilities,  they  dismounted 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  us,  and  ac- 
quaint us  of  the  welfare  of  their  prince.  The 
carriers  who  had  arrived  from  Kiama,  had 
preceded  them  on  the  road,  and  the  whole  of 
the  men  now  sat  down  to  partake  of  a  little 
refreshment.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  exactly 
when  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  and  the  day 
being  so  far  advanced,  we  wished  to  make  all 
the  haste  possible  ;  but  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely warm,  and  our  horses  were  hardly 
strong  enough  to  carry  their  riders ;  so  that 
we  were  obliged  after  all  to  travel  very 
slowly.  At  five  P.  M.  we  reached  the  ruins 
of  a  small  town.  The  path  was  through  the 
same  forest  as  yesterday  ;  but  this  part  of  it 
is  less  thickly  wooded.  At  one  place  we  re- 
marked two  immensely  large  trees,  springing 
up  almost  close  together;  their  mighty  trunks 
and  branches  were  twisted  and  firmly  clasped 
round  each  other,  like  giants  in  the  act  of  em- 
bracing, and  presented  an  appearance  highly 
novel  and  singular.  Ant-hills  were  numerous 
in  the  road ;  and  cone-shaped  mud-buildings, 
erected  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
smelting  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  abundance 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  sunset 
we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Benikenny, 
which  means,  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
"  a  cunning  man ;"  and  found  there  three 
women  waiting  our  arrival  with  corn  and 
milk  from  the  king  of  Kiama:  this  was  very 
acceptable,  for  we  had  been  without  food 
thirteen  hours.  We  rested  at  Benikenny  a 
little,  and  fully  expected  to  have  slept  there, 
for  the  afternoon  had  been  excessively  warm, 
and  we  were  all  much  fatigued.  But  our 
armed  escort  were  not  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  ourselves,  and  they  encouraged 
us  to  proceed  to  another  village,  which  they 
said  was  at  no  great  distance.  We  therefore 
quitted  Benikenny;  yet  no  village  could  be 
seen  ;  and  then  the  escort  confessed  that  they 
had  deceived  us,  in  order  that  we  might  arrive 
at  Kiama  before  night.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  on  our  quitting  the  halting  place  ;  but 
the  moon  and  stars  supplied  us  with  a  cooler 
and  more  agreeable  light ;  and  we  journeyed 
on  through  the  forest  more  slowly  than  be- 
fore. In  spite  of  our  fatigue,  we  could  not 
help  admiring  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  the 
evening,  nor  be  insensible  to  the  delicious 
fragrance  shed  around  from  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  appearance  of  our  warlike  and  romantic 
escort  was  also  highly  amusing.  They  were 
clad  in  the  fashion  of  the  East,  and  sought 
their  way  between  the  trees  on  our  right  and 
left;  but  sometimes  they  fell  in  our  rear,  and 
then  again  dashed  suddenly  by  us,  with  as- 
tonishing swiftness,  looking  as  wild  as  the 
scenery  through  which  their  chargers  bound- 
ed. The  effect  was  rendered  more  imposing 
by  the  reflection  of  the  moonbeams  from  their 


polished  spears  and  the  pieces  of  silver  which 
are  aflSxed  to  their  caps,  while  the  luminoas 
fire-fly  appeared  in  the  air  like  rising  and 
falling  particles  of  flame." 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley. 

[From  the  chapter  on  the  '  Religious  Cha- 
racter of  the  Western  People,"  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  portion  well  calculated  to  exhibit  to 
advantage  the  author's  talent  for  strength  of 
delineation,  but  which  we  give,  chiefly,  for  the 
highly  graphical  description  which  it  contains  of 
a  Camp  Meetits'g  in  those  remote  regions.] 

Except  among  the  Catholics,  there  are  very 
few  settled  pastors,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  is  understood  in  New  England  and  the 
Atlantic  cities.  Most  of  the  ministers,  that 
are  in  some  sense  permanent,  discharge  pas- 
toral duties  not  only  in  their  individual  socie- 
ties, but  in  a  wide  district  about  them.  The 
range  of  duties,  the  emolument,  the  estima- 
tion, and  in  fact  the  whole  condition  of  a 
western  pastor,  are  widely  different  from  an 
Atlantic  minister.  In  each  case,  there  are 
peculiar  immunities,  pleasures,  and  incon- 
veniences, growing  out  of  the  differences  of 
condition.  We  do  not  undertake  to  balance 
the  advantages  in  favour  of  either.  It  has 
been  an  hundred  times  represented,  and  in 
every  form  of  intelligence,  in  the  eastern  re- 
ligious publications,  that  there  were  few 
preachers  in  the  country,  and  that  whole  wide 
districts  had  no  religious  instruction,  or  forms 
of  worship  whatever.  We  believe,  from  a 
survey,  certainly  very  general,  and  we  trust, 
faithful,  that  there  are  as  many  preachers,  in 
proportion  to  the  people,  as  there  are  in  the 
Atlantic  country.  A  circulating  phalanx  of 
methodists,  baptists,  and  Cumberland  presby- 
terians,  of  Atlantic  missionaries,  and  of  young 
eleves  of  the  catholic  theological  seminaries, 
from  the  redundant  mass  of  unoccupied  mi- 
nisters, both  in  the  protestant  and  catholic 
countries,  pervades  this  great  valley  with  its 
numerous  detachments,  from  Pittsburgh,  the 
mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  Missouri,  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  They  all  pursue  the  in- 
terests of  their  several  denominations  in  their 
own  way,  and  generally  in  profound  peace. 

It  is  true,  a  serious  mind  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve with  regret,  the  want  of  the  permanent 
and  regular  influence  of  settled  religious  in- 
stitutions. But  if  we  except  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  there  is  every  where  else  an  abun- 
dance of  some  kind  of  preaching.  The  vil- 
lage papers  on  all  sides  contain  printed  no- 
tices, and  written  ones  are  affixed  to  the 
public  places,  notifying  what  are  called  meet- 
ings. A  traveller  in  a  clerical  dress  does  not 
fail  to  be  asked,  at  the  public  houses  where 
he  stops,  if  he  is  a  preacher,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  notify  a  meeting. 

There  are  stationary  preachers  in  the  towns, 
particularly  in  Ohio.  But  in  the  rural  con- 
gregations through  the  v.estcrn  country  be- 
yond Ohio,  it  is  seldom  that  a  minister  is 
stationary  for  more  than  two  months.  A 
ministry  of  a  year  in  one  place  may  be  con- 
sidered beyond  the  common  duration.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  coun- 
try is  given  by  people,  who  itinerate,  and  who 
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are  with  very  few  exceptions,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary^  men 
of  great  zeal  and  sanctity.  These  earnest 
men,  who  have  little  to  expect  from  pecuni- 
ary support,  and  less  from  the  prescribed  re- 
verence and  influence,  v/hich  can  only  ap- 
pertain to  a  stated  ministry,  find,  at  once,  that 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
popular  talents.  Zeal  for  the  great  cause, 
mixed,  imperceptibly,  with  a  spice  of  earthly 
ambition,  and  the  latent  emulation  and 
pride  of  our  natures,  and  other  motives,  which 
unconsciously  influence  more  or  less  the  most 
sincere  and  the  most  disinterested,  the  desire 
of  distinction  among  their  contemporaries  and 
their  brethren,  and  a  reaching  struggle  for  the 
fascination  of  popularity,  goad  them  on  to 
study  all  the  means  and  arts  of  winning  the 
people.  Travelling  from  month  to  month 
through  dark  forests,  with  such  ample  time 
and  range  for  deep  thought,  as  they  amble 
slowly  on  horseback  along  their  peregrina- 
tions, the  men  naturally  acquire  a  pensive 
and  romantic  turn  of  thought  and  expression, 
as  we  think,  favourable  to  eloquence.  Hence, 
too,  excitements,  or  in  religious  parlance 
"  awakenings,"  are  common  to  all  this  region. 
Living  remote,  and  consigned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  to  the  musing  loneliness  of 
their  condition  in  the  square  clearing  of  the 
forest,  or  the  prairie  ;  when  they  congregate 
on  these  exciting  occasions,  society  itself  is  a 
novelty,  and  an  excitement.  The  people  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  and  enthusiastic,  than 
in  the  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude, 
boisterous,  but  native  eloquence,  rises  among 
these  children  of  the  forest  and  simple  nature, 
with  his  voice  pitched  upon  the  tones,  and  his 
utterance  thrilling  with  that  awful  theme,  to 
which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  every 
where  responds  ;  and  while  the  woods  echo 
his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is 
alternately  dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  pro- 
found feeling,  or  falling  in  spasms.  This 
country  opens  a  boundless  theatre  for  strong, 
earnest,  and  unlettered  eloquence  ;  and  the 
preacher  seldom  has  extensive  influence  or 
usefulness  who  does  not  possess  some  touch 
of  this  power. 

These  excitements  have  been  prevalent, 
within  the  two  or  three  past  years,  in  the 
middle  western  states ;  chiefly  in  Tennessee, 
and  for  the  most  part  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Cumberland  presbyterians.  Sometimes 
it  influences  a  settlement,  or  a  town  ;  and 
sometimes,  as  there,  spreads  over  a  state. 
The  people  assemble,  as  to  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. They  pour  from  their  woods,  to  hear 
a  new  preacher,  whose  fame  has  travelled  be- 
fore him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  effect. 
It  is  a  theme  of  earnest  discussion,  reviewing, 
comparison,  and  intense  interest. 

None,  but  one  who  has  .seen,  can  imagine 
the  interest,  excited  in  a  district  of  country, 
perhaps,  fifty  miles  in  extent,  by  the  awaited 
approach  of  the  time  for  a  camp  meeting ;  and 
none,  but  one  who  has  seen,  can  imagine 
how  profoundly  the  preachers  have  under- 
stood what  produces  effect,  and  how  well  they 
have  practised  upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be,  where  the  most  extensive  excitements 
and  the  most  frequent  camp  meetings  have 


been,  during  the  two  past  years,  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  among  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  notice  has 
been  circulated  two  or  three  months.  On 
the  appointed  day,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons, 
carts,  people  on  horseback,  and  multitudes 
travelling  from  a  distance  on  foot,  wagons 
with  provisions,  mattresses,  tents,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  stay  of  a  week,  are  seen  hurry- 
ing from  every  point  towards  the  central  spot. 
Jt  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  those  beautiful 
and  lofty  trees,  natural  to  the  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  its  deepest  verdure,  and  beside  a 
spring  branch,  for  the  requisite  supply  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  ambitious  and  wealthy  are  there,  be- 
cause in  this  region  opinion  is  all-powerful  ; 
and  they  are  there,  either  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence, or  that  their  absence  may  not  be  noted, 
to  diminish  it.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there, 
to  electioneer,  and  gain  popularity.  Vast 
numbers  are  there  from  simple  curiosity,  and 
merely  to  enjoy  a  spectacle.  The  young  and 
the  beautiful  are  there  with  mixed  motives, 
which  it  were  best  not  severely  to  scrutinise. 
Children  are  there,  their  young  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  the  intense  interest  of  eager  curio- 
sity. The  middle  aged  fathers  and  mothers 
of  families  are  there,  with  the  sober  views  of 
people,  whose  plans  in  life  are  fixed,  and 
waiting  calmly  to  hear.  Men  and  women  of 
hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts,  it 
may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Such 
is  the  congregation  consisting  of  thousands. 

A  host  of  preachers  of  difli"erent  denomina- 
tions are  there,  some  in  the  earnest  vigour 
and  aspiring  desires  of  youth  waiting  an  op- 
portunity for  display ;  others,  who  have  pro- 
claimed the  gospel,  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross, 
from  the  remotest  north  of  our  vast  country 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  ready 
to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings,  and  the  ex- 
perience, which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a 
travelling  ministry  of  fifty  years,  and  whose 
accents,  trembling  with  age,  still  more  im- 
pressively than  their  words,  announce,  that 
they  will  soon  travel  and  preach  no  more  on 
the  earth,  are  there.  Such  are  the  preachers. 

The  line  of  tents  is  pitched;  and  the  re- 
ligious city  grows  up  in  a  few  hours  under 
the  trees,  beside  the  stream.  Lamps  are  hung 
in  line  among  the  branches ;  and  the  effect 
of  their  glare  upon  the  surrouuding  forest  is 
as  of  magic.  The  scenery  of  the  most  bril- 
liant theatre  in  the  world  is  a  painting  only 
for  children,  compared  with  it.  Meantime 
the  multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement 
of  social  feeling  added  to  the  general  enthu- 
siasm of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  em- 
braces, and  talk  of  the  coming  solemnities. 
Their  coffee  and  tea  are  prepared,  and  their 
supper  is  finished.  By  this  time  the  moon, 
for  they  take  thought  to  appoint  the  meeting 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon,  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  a  few  stars  are  seen  glim- 
mering through  the  intervals  of  the  branches. 
The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  God.  An  old  man,  in  a  dress  of 
the  quaintest  simplicity,  ascends  a  platform, 
wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and  in  a 


voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the 
hymn,  of  which  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude can  recite  the  words, — and  in  an  air, 
in  which  every  voice  can  join.  We  should 
deem  poorly  of  the  heart,  that  would  not 
thrill,  as  the  song  is  heard,  like  the  '  sound 
of  many  waters,'  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains.  Such  are  the  scenes,  the  associ- 
ations, and  such  the  influence  of  external 
things  upon  a  nature  so  "fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully" constituted  as  ours,  that  little  effort  is 
necessary  on  such  a  theme  as  religion,  urged 
at  such  a  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
fill  the  heart  and  eyes.  The  hoary  orator 
speaks  of  God,  of  eternity,  a  judgment  to 
come,  and  all  that  is  impressive  beyond.  He 
speaks  of  his  "experiences,"  his  toils  and 
travels,  his  persecutions  and  welcomes,  and 
how  many  he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace  and 
triumph,  gathered  to  their  fathers  ;  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains  to 
him,  his  only  regret  is,  that  he  can  no  more 
proclaim,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  mercies 
of  the  crucified  Redeemer. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  studied  trick  of 
oratory,  to  produce  in  such  a  place  the  deep- 
est movements  of  the  heart.  No  wonder,  as 
the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience 
are  dissolved  in  tears,  or  uttering  the  excla- 
mation of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause  for  ad- 
miration, that  many,  who  poised  themselves 
on  an  estimation  of  higher  intellect,  and  a 
nobler  insensibility,  than  the  crowd,  catch  the 
infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  turn  ;  and  though  they  'came 
to  mock,  remain  to  pray.' 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
derision  of  these  spectacles,  so  common  to 
this  region,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  is  salutary,  and  the 
general  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of 
the  community  good.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  effect  is  certain,  that  through  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  parts  of  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  these 
excitements  have  produced  a  palpable  change 
in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
gambling  and  drinking  shops  are  deserted  : 
and  the  people,  that  used  to  congregate  there, 
now  go  to  the  religious  meetings.  The  me- 
thodists,  too,  have  done  great  and  incalcula- 
ble good.  They  are  generally  of  a  character, 
education,  and  training,  that  prepare  them 
for  the  elements,  upon  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  operate.  They  speak  the  dialect, 
understand  the  interests,  and  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  their  audience.  They  exert  a 
prodigious  and  incalculable  bearing  upon  the 
rough  backwoods-men  ;  and  do  good,  where 
more  polished  and  trained  ministers  would 
preach  without  effect.  No  mind,  but  His, 
for  whom  they  labour,  can  know,  how  many 
profane  they  have  reformed  ;  and  wanderers 
they  have  brought  home  to  God. 

It  is  an  inwardtranquillity,  a  well  regulated 
sense  of  safety,  readiness  for  all  changes, 
even  the  last  great  change,  a  meetness  for 
another  state,  which  alone  can  warrant  a  true 
enjoyment  of  this  life.  Jane  Taylor. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


SUKREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

[Our  attention  has  before  been  attracted  by 
notices  in  English  publications  of  a  splendid 
establishment,  of  recent  origin,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London,  designed  to  facilitate  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  history.  The  annexed,  taken 
from  a  late  London  paper,  is  the  best  account 
we  have  met  with  of  that  establishment.] 

When  the  noble  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  facilities  to  the  study  of  zoologi- 
cal science  was  first  established  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  we  hailed  it  as  a  certain  indication 
of  national  improvement,  as  highly  ornamental 
to  the  metropolis,  and  as  presenting  to  its  re- 
sidents and  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
world  an  inexhaustible  source  of  rational 
amusement.  With  these  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion, however,  others  were  mingled  ;  we  re- 
gretted the  injury  which  a  highly  meritorious 
and  enterprising  individual  was  likely  to  suf- 
fer, who  had  embarked,.a  large  capital  in  the 
Menagerie  at  Exeter  Change,  and  who,  though 
eminently  qualified  to  superintend  the  new 
establishment,  was  strangely  neglected,  and 
his  fine  collection,  instead  of  being  purchased 
for  the  gardens,  was  abandoned  to  the  close 
and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  populous  city, 
in  a  situation  and  under  restraints  totally  fo- 
reign to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  numerous 
birds  and  animals  which  it  comprised. 

When  we  heard  of  the  project  for  establish- 
ing a  zoological  institution  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  London,  many  reasons  led  us  to  hope  that 
it  would  be  carried  into  eflTect.  We  saw  in  it 
a  double  advantage :  a  beneficial  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  the  two  establishments,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  public  in- 
struction and  amusement ;  it  was  likewise 
hinted  to  us  that  the  superintendence  of  the 
new  institution  would  be  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Cross,  and  that  his  menagerie  would  form  the 
commencement  of  an  exhibition  which,  if 
duly  encouraged,  would  soon  become  unri- 
valled in  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
our  information  was  correct;  and  havingseveral 
times,  during  the  progress  of  the  works  and 
since  the  removal  of  the  animals,  visited  the 
gardens,  we  readily  perform  a  duty  to  the 
public  in  presenting  the  results  of  our  ob- 
servations. The  site  is  admirably  chosen  ; 
the  grounds  extensive  ;  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  with  its  little  wooded  island,  strikes 
the  spectator  on  his  first  entrance  as  he  walks 
down  from  the  colonnade,  through  trees  and 
shrubs,  on  which  are  seen  parrots,  of  various 
hues,  enjoying  themselves.  On  the  right, 
buildings  of  an  unique  structure  rise  to  view; 
and  on  the  left,  embosomed  among  the  trees, 
and  looking  directly  through  the  interstices 
on  the  water,  is  another  range,  diflfercntly 
constructed,  but  all  in  a  style  of  elegance,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  answer  (he  purposes  of 
their  erection.  The  beautiful  lake  is  per- 
petually enlivened  by  the  aquatic  birds  of 
various  kinds  which  glide  along  its  surface, 
or  which  take  shelter  on  the  shore  or  inter- 
stices of  the  islands.  In  the  distance,  across, 
on  the  opposite  aide,  a  very  natural  piece  of 
rock-work  is  the  receptacle  of  a  number  of 
eagles,  while  the  lower  part  is  occupied  by 
the  industrious  beavers.  The  tout  ensemble 
on  the  first  entrance  from  Penton-Place,  at 


this  fine  season  of  the  year,  operates  upon 
the  senses  like  enchantment,  and  we  almost 
imagine  ourselves  in  Fairyland.  The  greater 
part  of  this,  culture  and  art  had  prepared  for 
the  proprietors ;  the  Paradise  was  already  in 
existence,  and  they  had  only  to  furnish  it 
with  inhabitants  and  their  appropriate  dwell- 
ing places.  This  they  have  accomplished  in 
a  manner  that  reflects  infinite  credit  on  their 
skill  and  taste.  The  first  building  on  the 
right  is  appropriated  to  small  birds  ;  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety  from  every  clime,  of 
the  most  splendid  plumage.  A  little  farther 
is  a  row  of  aviaries,  containing  gold  and  silver 
pheasants,  Barbary  partridges,  curapoes,  &.c. 
&c.  Different  aviaries  are  interspersed  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden,  which  form  rest- 
ing-places to  the  delighted  spectator,  who  is 
surprised  at  every  turn  by  some  new  attrac- 
tion. The  grand  conservatory,  containing  the 
larger  carnivorous  animals,  lions,  tigers,  &c. 
appears  one  immense  globe  of  glass,  300  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
building.  The  animals  occupy  the  centre 
part ;  the  fronts  of  the  dens  painted  to  re- 
semble rocky  caverns.  A  space  of  fourteen 
feet  wide  round  the  entire  circle  is  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ;  bor- 
dering on  which  is  a  trench  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver fish.  Vines  and  various  climbing  plants 
are  training  round  it.  When  finished,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  only  an  exhibition,  but  a  promenade, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  depths  of  win- 
ter. Another  large  building,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, the  approach  to  which  is  through  an 
avenue  of  trees,  contains  the  principal  domes- 
tic animals;  zebras,  fawns,  algracas,  camels, 
ostriches,  emews,  &c.  &c.  In  fine  weather 
they  take  their  pastime  in  paddocks  attached 
to  the  building,  where  they  are  seen  gambol- 
ing, frolicking,  and  approaching  with  the 
greatest  familiarity  all  who  visit  them.  If 
they  are  in  bondage,  it  sits  lightly  upon  them; 
they  are  evidently  happy.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  gardens,  the  monkey-house  is  an  object 
of  great  attention,  and  is  very  far  superior  to 
the  one  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  inasmuch  as 
the  same  accommodation  and  space  will  be 
afforded  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 
This,  too,  is  a  conservatory,  and  will  possess 
all  the  advantages  of  the  grand  conservatory. 
Adjoining  the  monkey-house  is  a  range  of 
cages  containing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
the  eagle  and  vulture  tribes.  Many  improve- 
ments are  in  contemplation;  one  of  which 
will  prove  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment. It  is  intended  to  people  the  principal 
island  with  monkeys;  where  their  various 
grimaces  and  frolics  may  be  seen  in  all  the 
freedom  of  their  native  state.  A  confectionary, 
a  band  of  music,  and  a  fine  entrance  from 
New  street,  Newington  Place,  may  be  men- 
tioned  as  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  the  scene  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment. We  do  not  despair  of  a  botanical  gar- 
den and  a  library,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  delightful  spot.  All  will  depend 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  the  liberal 
subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county  of  Surrey, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  solemn  visita- 
tion, now  extended  over  our  land,  the  writer  of 
the  following  has  observed  in  "  The  Friend," 
various  remarks  thereon,  which  have  been  so 
accordant  with  the  views  and  feelings  of 
Friends,  and  others,  in  this  vicinity,  that  it  is 
apprehended  some  little  testimony  of  appro- 
bation therewith  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
It  is  believed  that  the  sentiments  that  have 
through  the  above  mentioned  medium  been 
made  public,  have  not  only  been  read  with 
interest ;  but  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing a  calmness  of  feeling  and  a  delibera- 
tion in  acting,  at  all  times  desirable,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  seasons  of  peculiar  excitement 
and  exigency. 

Should  the  editor  think  proper  either  to 
make  use  of  the  following,  or  deem  them  in- 
admissible, they  are  at  his  disposal. 

"  If  thou  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities, 
O  Lord  !  who  shall  stand  ? — But  there  is 
forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be 
feared." 

When  by  reason  of  the  manifested  judg- 
ments of  a  righteous  God,  "  our  spirit  is  over- 
whelmed within  us;"  when  our  "  flesh  and 
our  heart  faileth,"  then  may  we  stretch  out 
our  hands  unto  the  Lord  with  desire,  that 
he  would  sanctify  unto  us  every  dispensation 
of  his  unerring  providence.  The  present 
visitation  is  calculated  to  lead  us  into  deep 
searching  of  heart ;  to  awaken  us  to  a  re- 
newed sense  of  the  value  of  time,  and  of  our 
obligations  to  Him,  from  whom  we  have 
deeply  revolted.  May  an  abiding  sense  of 
his  mercy,  and  his  mighty  power,  be  mani- 
fested by  an  increasing  concern  to  live  in  his 
holy  fear :  by  a  humble,  reverent  walk  be- 
fore him  :  by  a  faithful  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, and  strict  watchfulness  over  our  spi- 
rits in  our  intercourse  with  the  world — thus 
evincing,  that  in  our  hearts.  He  is  exalted 
above  all  other  gods ;  for  notwithstanding  we 
may  profess  a  belief  in  one  only  true  God, 
yet  if  any  created  good  is  permitted  to  have 
dominion  over  us,  we  do  not  "  give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name."  This 
"  glory,"  he  has  declared,  he  will  not  "  give 
unto  another,"  nor  "  his  praise  to  graven 
images."  As  we  are  concerned  to  "  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  a  progress  will  be 
experienced  in  the  Christian  course  ;  and  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  see  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  engrossing  objects  of  our  affections; 
this  discovery  will  lead  us  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment— "  Other  Lords  beside  thee  have 
had  dominion  over  us,  but  by  thee  only  we 
will  make  mention  of  thy  name." 

The  long-suffering — the  forbearing  mercy 
of  our  benevolent  Creator,  have  been  strik- 
ingly displayed.  His  blessings  have  been 
showered  down  upon  us  in  rich  profusion ; 
but  the  question  is  to  us,  individually,  as 
a  people,  and  as  a  nation — Has  our  grati- 
tude been  commensurate  therewith  ?  Have 
we,  in  these  several  capacities,  given  tithes 
unto  him,  of  all  that  we  possess?  Who 
amongst  us  can  answer  in  the  affirmative  ? 
But  let  not  this  scrutiny,  nor  the  conclusion 
produced  thereby,  operate  in  any  awakened 
mind  as  a  discouragement,    "  If  any  man 
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lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  who 
givelh  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  He  will  give  it  unto  him  :"  but  this 
application,  we  are  required  to  make  in  faith, 
"  nothing  doubting."  "  A  good  man's  steps 
are  ordered  of  the  Lord,"  therefore,  as  it  be- 
comes our  primary  concern  to  walk  uprightly, 
"redeeming  the  time,"  we  shall  be  safely 
conducted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
be  enabled  to  endure  with  Christian  magna- 
nimity, those  trials,  which  in  the  course  of  an 
unerring  Providence  may  be  meted  out,  or 
permitted  to  overtake  us.  The  privileges  of 
the  true  Christian  are  indeed  inestimable  ; 
"  his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munition 
of  rocks."  Who  does  not  feel,  emphatically 
feel  the  need  of  such  a  shelter,  in  seasons  of 
trial,  affliction,  and  dismay  ? 

"  When  nature  shakes — how  soft  to  lean  on  heaven, 
To  lean  on  Him — on  whom  Arch-angels  lean." 

Thou!  whose  unslambering, -watchful  eye 

Thy  workmanship  surveys ; 
Subdue  each  proud,  rebellions  heart 
And  tune  our  voice  to  praise. 

Our  impotence,  in  mercy,  view — 
Oiir  confidence  in  thee,  renew. 

Thy  holy  aid  to  us  impart, 
And  teach  us  to  improve 
Beneath  thy  righteous  chastening  lod, 
Administered  in  love — 

Proclaiming  to  thq  human  heart. 
That  just,  and  wise,  and  true,  thou  art. 

We  ask,  wo  humbly  crave,  that  thou. 

In  mercy,  soon  may  stay 
The  "  pestilence  that  nightly  walks, 
And  wasteth  at  noon-day  !" 

The  raging  billows,  at  thy  will — 

At  thy  command  are  smooth,  and  still. 

To  each  afflicted  heart,  O  Lord  !  ^ 

We  pray  thee  to  draw  near : 
Pour  in  the  balsam  of  thy  love 
And  wipe  the  sorrowing  tear, 

The  widow's  cause  thou  wilt  defend ; 
And  prove  the  helpless  orphan's  friend. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MILITIA.  SYSTEM. 

In  number  14  of  the  present  volume  of"  The 
Friend,"  a  cursory  notice  was  taken  of  a  pam- 
phlet by  Enoch  Lewis,  entitled  "  Some  obser- 
vations on  the  Militia  System, — addressed  to 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  ;"  and  at  the  same 
time  a  few  extracts  were  inserted  by  way  of 
specimen.  The  subjects  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science— the  hardships  to  which  Friends  are 
subjected,  under  the  existing  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  reasonableness  of  their  claims  to 
an  exemption  from  military  requisitions,  and 
other  correlative  points, — are  discussed  with  a 
clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  which  I 
think  irresistible  ;  and  although  the  pamphlet 
is  particularly  addressed  to  Pennsylvanians,  the 
matter  of  it  has,  in  several  important  respects, 
a  bearing  interesting  to  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity generally,  Friends  and  others.  [  have, 
therefore,  wished  that  the  circulation  of  it 
might  be  more  extended  ;  and,  with  that  view, 
have  marked  olF  a  number  of  additional  pas- 
sages for  the  purpose  of  their  insertion  in  "The 
Friend."  S.  R, 


The  convention  which  in  1790  formed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state,  fully  recog- 
nised the  declaration  of  the  benevolent  propri- 
etor. In  the  ninth  article,  section  1,  usually 
termed  the  declaration  of  rights,  they  declare, 
"  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible 
rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty  ;  of  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing and  protecting  property  and  reputation, 
and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness." 

"Sections.  All  men  have  a  natural  and 
indefeasible  right  lo  worship  Almighty  God, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences: no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent; 
no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever, 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science ;  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given 
by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  modes 
of  worship." 

"  Section  26.  To  guard  against  transgres- 
sions of  the  high  powers  we  have  delegated, 
we  declare,  that  every  thing  in  this  article  is 
excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate." 

Here  it  is  observable  that  the  rights  thus 
recognised  are  not  considered  as  the  boon  of 
government,  or  derived  from  the  social  com- 
pact, but  as  natural  and  inherent,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  control  of  any  human  tribunal.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  every  provision  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  articles  must  be  so 
construed  as  to  preserve  these  rights  unim- 
paired. 

In  the  third  section  we  find  the  privilege 
of  worshippinf^  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
support  of  a  disapproved  worship  or  ministry 
particularly  insisted  upon.  Hence  it  may  be 
supposed  that  nothing  was  intended  by  this 
section  except  what  relates  immediately  to 
worship  and  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. In  fact,  the  attention  of  most  who 
would  appear  to  have  examined  the  subject, 
seems  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  general 
declaration,  by  a  pursuit  of  the  individual  ^e- 
cifications.  But  as  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  declared  in  broad  and  general  terms,  it 
would  be  extremely  absurd  to  suppose  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  such  declaration  to  be  limited 
or  impaired  by  any  special  application,  ^'he 
deduction  of  a  particular  inference  from  a 
general  proposition,  is  never  supposed  to  de- 
stroy its  force  or  generality.  This  section  is 
substantially  copied  from  the  charter  of  1701  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  W. 
Penn,  and  during  several  preceding  ages,  the 
rights  of  conscience  had  suffered  greater  en- 
croachments from  ecclesiastical  establishnients 
than  from  any  other  cause.  His  own  personal 
sufferings,  from  this  source,  must  have  left 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  his  mind. 
Intolerance,  in  relation  to  worship,  had  deeply 
disgraced  some  of  the  other  colonies.  Hence 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  anxious  to 
close  for  ever,  in  this  colony,  that  dreaded  ave- 
nue of  oppression.  Hence  he  not  only  gua- 
ranteed the  freedom  of  conscience  in  general 
terms,  but  removed  the  possibility  of  doubt  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  exactions,  by  a  special 


declaration.  Though  the  same  reasons  did 
not  operate  to  the  same  extent  with  the  con- 
vention of  1790,  yet  as  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tions still  continued  in  the  mother  country,  and 
apprehension  of  clerical  ambition  were  not 
unknown  in  the  state,  a  particular  notice  of 
the  subject  appeared  judicious,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary  ;  especially  as  its  omission,  after  the 
ample  declarations  in  the  charter,  might  have 
been  viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye.  And  in- 
deed it  is  still  remembered  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  religious  establishments,  by  legislative 
authority,  was  not,  at  that  time,  wholly  aban- 
doned. 

To  apply  these  facts  and  arguments  to  the 
case  before  us,  we  have  only  to  suppose,  what 
is  certainly  not  impossible,  that  war,  whatever 
its  object  or  origin,  may  be  as  abhorrent  to 
the  consciences  of  some  among  us  as  any  mode 
of  worship  in  Christendom.  If  a  Pennsylvanian 
can  be  as  conscientiously  opposed  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  wars,  as  to  a  disapproved  worship 
or  ministry,  iiis  constitutional  exemption  is  as 
complete  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter. 
If  the  support  of  the  latter  cannot  be  extorted, 
from  such  citizen,  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
without  violating  the  constitution,  neither  can 
the  former.  If  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing that  a  refusal  to  bear  arms  is  really  the  re- 
sult of  conscientious  persuasion,  can  furnish  an 
excuse  for  imposing  a  penalty  upon  such  re- 
fusal, the  same  reason  will  authorise  the  ex- 
actions of  ecclesiastical  demands.  The  secret 
motive  for  refusal  is  as  impenetrable  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  To  presume  that  a  plea 
of  conscientious  scruple  is  insincere,  and  upon 
that  assumption  to  found  a  right  to  impose  a 
penalty,  is  to  reverse  an  established  principle 
of  law,  which  always  presumes  innocence 
where  guilt  is  not  proved. 

The  law  requiring  the  able  bodied  male 
citizens,  within  certain  ages,  to  meet  at  stated 
times  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  or  to  suffer  in 
person  or  property  for  refusal,  notwithstanding 
many  of  them  may  refuse  compliance  from 
conscientious  motives  alone,  appears  to  be  a 
direct  and  obvious  violation  of  those  rights 
which  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  state  are 
declared  inherent  and  unalienable.  Yet  such 
laws  exist,  and  if  usage  could  establish  their 
constitutionality,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  this 
time  have  become  constitutional.  But  that 
which  is  radically  wrong  cannot  be  made  right 
by  time  or  usage  ;  neither  can  contradictions 
be  reconciled  by  repetition  or  age. 

The  constitutional  ground  usually  taken  in 
defence  of  these  laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth 
article,  section  2,  viz  :  "  The  freemen  of  this 
commonwealth  shall  be  armed  and  disciplined 
for  its  defence.  Those  who  conscientiously 
scruple  to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so,  but  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  -personal 
service. 

By  the  eighth  article,  members  of  the  as- 
sembly are  bound  by  oath  or  afiirmation  to 
support  the  constitution.  From  these  two 
articles  it  is  inferred  that  the  legislature  are 
not  at  liberty  to  grant  an  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  on  account  of  religious  scruples. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the  con- 
stitution which  the  members  are  bound  to  sup- 
port,  is  to  be  tak«n  as  a  whole.    They  are 
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not  required  to  support  one  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Neither  are  they  required, 
in  support  of  the  constitution,  to  exercise  an 
authority  which  is  excepted  from  the  general 
powers  of  government. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  sixth  article,  above 
recited,  must  be  considered  either  as  imposing 
a  duty  upon  the  legislature,  which  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  decline  ;  or  as  conferring  a  power 
to  be  exercised  or  not  according  to  discretion. 
But  in  whatever  light  this  article  is  viewed,  it 
is  important  to  remember,  that  the  citizens  are 
possessed  of  rights,  solemnlv  declared  to  be 
inherent  and  unalienable,  over  which  human 
authority  has  no  control.  The  object  of  the 
convention,  in  the  ermmeration  of  these  rights, 
avowedly  was  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  de- 
legated powers.  If,  therefore,  any  obscurity 
in  the  expression  should  give  rise  to  doubt  as 
to  the  extent  of  these  powers,  here  are  certain 
boundaries,  definitely  marked  in  the  ninth  arti- 
cle, which  are  never  to  be  passed.  Whatever 
any  preceding  article  may  appear  to  authorise 
or  require,  every  thing  contained  in  this  article 
is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  remain  for  ever  inviolate. 

If  the  authority  or  requisition  to  arm  and 
discipline  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth 
for  its  defence,  encroaches  upon  the  rights 
solemnly  recognised  in  the  ninth  article,  such 
authority  or  requisition  must  be  void.  The 
ninth  virtually  repeals  every  thing,  inconsistent 
with  it,  contained  in  the  preceding  articles. 
But  if  the  sixth  article  admits  of  a  construc- 
tion compatible  with  the  principles  contained 
in  the  ninth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  legislative 
and  judicial  authorities  are  bound  to  give  it 
such  a  construction.  Or,  if  the  legislature  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  former  article  be- 
yond the  limits  marked  out  in  the  latter,  the 
judiciary,  whenever  the  question  is  submitted 
to  its  decision,  will  be  requii  ed  to  declare  such 
extension  unconstitutional  and  void. 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournment,  from  the  23d  of 
the  Fifth  Month,  to  the  2d  of  the  Sixth 
Month  inclusive,  1832.  To  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — Through  the  continued 
mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  been 
permitted  again  to  meet  in  the  character  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  have  often  been  made 
sensiijle  of  the  value  of  Christian  love,  and  of 
that  outward  fellowship  by  which  we  arc  con- 
nected in  religious  Society.  We  have  also 
been  enabled  to  go  through  the  usual  business 
of  this  meeting  in  harmony  ;  and  to  conduct, 
in  Christian  condescension,  many  important 
deliberations  for  the  right  maintenance  of  our 
discipline,  and  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  We  have  received  the 
usual  testimonials  of  brothcily  love,  in  epistles 
from  our  friends  in  Ireland,  and  the  several 
yearly  meetings  of  our  Society  in  America. 

We  acknowledge  our  reverent  thankfulness 
to  the  Preserver  of  men,  that  the  pestilence 
which  has  visited  various  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, since  we  last  met,  is  now  very  much 


I  diminished.  The  ravages  of  this  disease  have 
been  far  greater  in  other  nations  than  in  ours : 
hitherto  the  Lord,  in  his  unmerited  goodness, 
has  stricken  us  very  gently  with  his  rod : — 
this  may  be  only  for  a  time.  May  we  seriously 
consider,  as  a  body  of  professing  Christians, 
what  share  we  have  in  the  multiplied  sins  of 
our  country,  which  do  indeed  justly  render  it 
deserving  of  the  Divine  chastisements.  So- 
lemn reflections  have  been  awakened,  in  con- 
templating the  nature  of  this  scourge.  "It  is 
of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  his  compassions  fail  not." 
We  earnestly  entreat  every  one  to  improve 
this  awful  visitation ;  and  not  to  forget  how 
rapidly  many  in  this,  as  well  as  in  neighbour- 
ing countries,  have  been  removed  by  it  from 
time  to  eternity. 

We  feel  a  warm  and  affectionate  concern 
that  all  may  be  fully  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  interest  in  Christ ;  of  know- 
ing him  to  be  their  Redeemer.  Dear  friends, 
may  the  Holy  Spirit  enlighten  your  under- 
standings to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour; 
and  may  we  all,  with  penitent  hearts,  look  in 
simple  faith  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  "  who,  his 
own  self,  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live 
unto  righteousness."  In  boundless  love  He 
tasted  death  for  every  man :  all  that  inherit 
eternal  life,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  nation 
under  heaven,  partake  of  the  blessings  of  that 
redemption  which  comes  through  his  suffer- 
ings and  death:  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  us  unto  himself.  How  essential,  then, 
is  it  to  each  of  us,  that  we  seek  to  be  cleansed 
from  every  sin,  and  henceforwaid  to  live  in  all 
righteousness  and  holiness.  This  change  of 
heart  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  power 
of  the  grace  of  God  :  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  to  guide  us  into  all  truth ;  Christ 
has  declared  himself  to  be  the  bread  of  life. 
He  is  not  only  the  light  of  the  world,  but  the 
life  of  men. 

Dear  friends,  what  do  we  individually  know 
of  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ? 
Is^e  the  rock  on  which  our  foundation  is 
laid  ?  Do  we  feel  Him  to  be  our  shepherd  to 
lead  us ;  our  teacher  to  instruct  us  ;  the  bishop 
of  our  souls  to  watch  over  us?  Do  we  know 
him,  in  our  own  experience,  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  who  is  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities, and  through  whom 
we  come  unto  God?  Are  wc  ingrafted  into 
Him,  the  true  vine;  deriving  nourishment 
immediately  from  him?  Call  to  mind  the  his- 
tory of  his  sulicrings  and  death,  for  our  sakes, 
as  described  by  the  Evangelists.  It  was  the 
Son  of  God  himself  whose  agonies  arc  therein 
set  fourth  :  it  was  He  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Let  this 
excite  in  your  hearts  a  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  sin,  seeing  that  in  the  perfect  counsel  of 
the  Father,  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  need- 
ful for  our  salvation.  These  considerations, 
if  justly  entertained,  will  lead  you  to  press 
after  that  purity  of  heart  without  which  we 
cannot  see  God.  Endeavour,  in  private  re- 
tirement, to  pour  out  your  souls  in  secret  sup- 
plication unto  Him.  It  is  recorded  for  our 
example,  that  Christ  himself,  in  the  days  of 


his  flesh,  withdrew  at  times  from  his  disciples, 
and  offered  up  prayer  unto  God.  Remember 
also,  for  your  comfort,  that  "  the  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit."  Ac- 
cept our  blessed  Lord  in  those  offices  which 
He  is  graciously  willing  to  perform,  to  all 
who  truly  believe  in  Him. — Then,  from  a 
deep  sense  of  temptation  to  evil,  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  you  will  feel 
the  necessity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ, 
of  living  in  true  self-denial,  and  of  walking  in 
the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  the  family- 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance 
of  which  we  deeply  feel,  be  encouraged  often 
to  read  them  in  private  :  cherish  a  humble  and 
sincere  desire  to  receive  them  in  their  genuine 
import;  and,  at  the  same  time,  dear  friends, 
avoid  all  vain  speculations  upon  unfulfilled 
prophecy.  Forbear  from  presumptuously  en- 
deavouring to  determine  the  mode  of  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  world,  or  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Seek  an  enlightened  sense  of  the 
various  delusions  of  our  common  enemy,  to 
which  we  are  all  liable  ;  ask  of  God  that  your 
meditations  upon  the  sacred  writings  may  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  their 
effect,  when  thus  read,  is  to  promote  an  in- 
crease of  practical  piety,  and  a  right  per- 
formance of  all  our  civil  and  religious  duties, 
and  not  to  encourage  vain  and  fruitless  in- 
vestigations. Remember,  dear  friends,  that 
they  are  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
And,  whilst  we  fully  acknowledge  that  "  all 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  a 
view  supported  by  sound  and  undeniable  ra- 
tional evidence,  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  is  only  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation.  As  this  precious  faith  is  sought 
for  and  prevails,  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  hearts  most  satisfactorily  confirms 
our  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  these  in- 
estimable writings,  and  increases  our  gratitude 
for  the  possession  of  them,  and  for  the  know- 
ledge of  that  redemption  which  comes  by  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  our  dependence 
upon  God,  and  that  we  do  indeed  acknowledge 
Him,  is  the  diligent  attendance  of  our  meet- 
ings for  public  worship.  We  are  pained  on 
hearing  that  numerous  omissions  in  the  right 
performance  of  this  indispensable  duly  still 
exist.  We  would  gladly  persuade  you,  be- 
loved friends,  who  are  remiss  in  this  impor- 
tant part  of  our  Christian  practice,  closely  to 
examine  yourselves,  and  to  strive  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  neglect.  Is  it  that  you  are 
not  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls? 
Is  it  that  you  are  disregarding  the  divine  in- 
junction, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  might?"  Has  lukewarmness, 
or  unconcern,  in  regard  to  religious  duties, 
taken  possession  of  your  minds?  or  has  the 
love  of  this  world,  or  its  deceitful  allurements, 
the  pursuit  of  its  riches  and  its  pleasures,  the 
ascendancy  in  your  hearts  ?  Be  aroused,  we 
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beseech  you,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  a 
close  searching  of  the  motives  of  your  con- 
duct. You  are  not  in  the  habitual  neglect  of 
all  our  meetings  for  worship.  Be  earnest  in 
spirit  before  the  Lord,  when  you  do  attend  ; 
wait  patiently  upon  him,  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  his  grace,  that  he  may  incline  his  ear  unto 
you,  and  hear  your  cry:  come  before  him  un- 
der a  sense  of  your  past  transgressions,  and  of 
the  natural  depravity  of  your  own  hearts;  for, 
if  this  conviction  prevail  not,  your  state  is 
truly  alarming:  apply  in  faith  unto  him, 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  our  advo- 
cate with  the  Father.  If  an  evidence  of  the 
love  of  God  to  your  souls  be  not  immediately 
granted,  persevere  and  faint  not.  Then  will 
you  become  careful  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
presenting  yourself  before  the  Lord  from  time 
to  time  with  your  assembled  brethren  and 
sisters. 

Many  are  the  instances,  furnished  in  the 
history  of  our  Society,  of  the  Christian  at- 
tainments of  those  who  have  duly  attended 
our  religious  meetings,  seeking,  in  deep  pros- 
tration of  soul,  to  draw  nigh  unto  God,  and 
to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  truth.  They 
have  been  favoured  unitedly  to  partake  of 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life;  and  have  returned  from  their  silent  as- 
semblies with  a  humbling  sense  of  the  spi- 
ritual favours  which  they  have  received  im- 
mediately from  Him  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  "  Instrumental  ministry 
in  the  life  and  power  of  the  gospel  is  a  great 
favour  to  the  church ;  but  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  the 
immediate  communication  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  through  the  inward  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Let  us,  therefore,  submit  to 
the  baptizing  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  purify  the  soul  and  produce  the  capa- 
city for  communion  M'ith  God."  Earnestly 
beseech  the  Lord  to  grant  you,  in  his  mercy, 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  at  the 
same  time  pray  that  you  may  be  preserved  in 
reverent  humility;  steadfastly  looking  unto 
the  Lo^d  Jesus.  Live  in  the  pure  and  holy 
fear  of  God,  striving  to  keep  all  his  command- 
ments. Then  will  at  times  be  granted  an  in- 
ward persuasion,  that  Christ  is  indeed  your 
shepherd,  and  that  you  are  of  those  who  hear 
his  voice  ;  faith  and  hope  in  the  gospel,  which 
give  stability  to  the  soul,  will  be  experienced  ; 
and  being  weaned  from  all  inferior  depen- 
dence, you  may  at  times  reverently  apply  the 
language,  "  Lo,  this  is  our  God  :  we  have 
waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us ;  this  is 
the  Lord;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

Our  views  of  the  simple  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  his  im- 
mediate government  of  his  church,  have  led 
our  religious  Society  conscientiously  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  all  ecclesiastical  demands. 
We  consider  them  as  having  their  origin  in 
the  usurpation  and  exercise  of  a  power  which 
Jesus  Christ  never  conferred;  and,  as  it  is  a 
testimony  to  the  supreme  authority  of  our 
blessed  Lord  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
uphold,  we  earnestly  exhort  all  our  members 
to  act  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  to  main- 
tain this  testimony  with  consistency,  as  unto 


God  and  not  unto  men.  The  amount  of  dis- 
traints under  this  head,  as  now  reported,  is 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  exclusive  of  a  small  sum  for  purposes 
of  a  military  nature. 

Our  conviction  of  the  peaceable  nature  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  has  often  been 
stated.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  proper 
maintenance  of  this  testimony  prevents  us 
from  exercising  our  civil  rights  as  members 
of  the  community,  or  interferes  with  our  act- 
ing as  good  and  faithful  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion leads  to  the  performance  of  all  civil  as 
well  as  religious  duties,  with  the  greatest 
propriety  and  advantage.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  convinced  that,  circumstanced  as  we 
now  are  on  these  islands,  our  members  are 
especially  called  to  watchfulness  and  circum- 
spection :  the  risk  is  great,  when  political  ex- 
citement prevails,  lest  he,  who  would  desire 
to  walk  as  becomes  a  Christian,  may  be  led, 
step  by  step,  to  take  part  in  proceedings 
which  are  not  consistent  with  true  religious 
principle,  fand  may  thus  greatly  hazard  his 
growth  in  grace.  We  therefore  tenderly,  but 
earnestly,  exhort  all  our  dear  friends  to  be 
very  careful  that  they  do  not,  by  involving 
themselves  in  political  questions,  endanger 
their  religious  welfare,  or  that  calmness  of 
mind  so  important  to  the  right  performance 
of  every  Christian  duty. 

Dear  friends,  in  conclusion,  we  cordially 
bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  May  we 
each  be  found  increasingly  faithful  in  our 
respective  allotments  in  the  church  ;  adorning 
the  gospel  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  men ; 
possessing  our  souls  in  patience,  and  striving 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  "  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  made  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Signed, 
in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 

SAMUEL  TUKE, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

At  page  158  and  173,  volume  3.  of  "The 
Friend,"  were  inserted  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars, respecting  the  little  company  of 
Friends  located  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
France.  The  following  epistle  addressed  to 
them,  and  which  is  copied  from  the  manuscript 
book  of  "  Fugitive  Pieces"  referred  to  in  the 
last  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  is  worthy  of 
a  wide  circulation,  and  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  avidity  by  those  whose  reminiscences  ex- 
tend to  the  period  of  the  writer's  valuable  gos- 
pel labours  in  our  own  country,  in  which  she 
left  many  seals  to  her  ministry.  R. 

"  To  those  who  possess  the  like  precious 
faith  with  myself, — the  Friends  about  Conge 
nies,  St.  Giles,  &c.  in  the  south  of  France. 

"Beloved  Friends, — As  it  is  one  peculiar 
privilege  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  the  visitations  of  j 


truth,  that  when  absent  in  body  they  are  often 
present  in  spirit,  although  they  may  be  per- 
sonally strangers  to  each  other;  you  will  not, 
therefore,  wonder  at  this  address,  expressive 
of  sympathy  with  you  under  your  varied  exer- 
cises, for  many  are  the  trials  even  of  the 
righteous  ;  it  is  through  many  tribulations  that 
these  enter  the  kingdom, — and  as  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation  was  made  perfect  through 
sufferings,  his  followers  ought  not  to  expect 
an  exemption  therefrom  ; — for  as  gold  is  tried 
in  the  fire,  so  are  acceptable  man  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction  ;  and  it  has  been  here  the 
Lord  has  in  all  ages  chosen  his  servants, — '  I 
have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver,  I  have 
chosen  tliee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.'  Thus 
may  you  lift  up  your  heads  in  hope,  thank  God, 
and  take  courage  ;  saying,  in  time  of  secret 
conflict,  '  why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul! 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.' 
May,  therefore,  the  aged  be  strong,  the  middle 
aged  be  animated,  and  the  youth  encouraged, 
for  the  Lord  is  with  Zion  !  the  Lord  will  bless 
Zion  ! 

"  Under  a  renewed  sense  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  which  has  often  led  me  to 
visit  you  in  spirit,  I  salute  those  among  you, 
that  have  known  a  covenanting  with  the  Lord 
as  at  Bethel,  wishing  them  often  to  have  in  re- 
membrance this  day  of  humbling  visitation, 
whereby  the  dew  of  their  youth,  and  the  love 
of  espousals  may  cover  them,  even  in  declining 
age  ;  remembering  that  the  race  is  not  unto 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
those  that  hold  out  to  the  end  shall  be  saved; 
be  not  therefore  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in 
due  time  ye  shall  reap  if  you  faint  not. 

"  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's  family 
consists  in  his  servants  knowing  their  places, 
and  keeping  them.  May  you,  beloved  friends, 
humbly  depend  upon  him,  who  having  'led 
captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men,' 
is  willing  to  bestow  them  upon  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, for  the  benefit  of  his  church  and  peo- 
ple. Yet  previous  to  the  exercise  of  these 
gifts,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  spiritual  Jeru- 
salem, the  quiet  habitation,  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  by  which  you  will  be  preserved 
from  moving  in  the  activity  of  the  creature, 
and  be  enabled  to  distinguish  your  different 
services  in  iiis  house.  Thus  qualifications 
will  be  received  to  stand  for  the  cause  of  truth 
on  earth  ;  those  that  speak  may  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  those  that  minister,  do  it 
of  that  ability  which  he  gives,  whereby  the 
precious  vii  tue  of  truth  will  accompany  all 
your  offerings,  answering  the  life  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  to  the  refreshing  such  whose  ears 
can  try  words,  as  the  mouth  tastes  meat,  and 
who  love  to  feel  where  words  come  from. 

"  Nor  is  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the 
divine  spirit  necessary  only  in  the  weighty 
work  of  gospel  ministry,  but  also  in  support- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  was 
established  by  our  predecessors  under  the  same 
power,  which  qualified  many  of  them  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  and  can  only  be 
maintained  in  the  present  day,  by  those  that 
are  under  a  measure  of  the  baptizing  influence 
of  divine  life.  I  feel  solicitous  for  your  growth 
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and  establishment  in  the  unchangeable  truth, 
whereby  '  wfsdoin  and  knowledge  will  be  the 
stability  of  your  times,  and  the  strength  of  sal- 
vation,' that  not  only  the  youth  among  your- 
selves, but  beholders  at  large,  may  have  occa- 
sion to  say,  '  Happy  is  that  people  which  is  in 
such  a  case,  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.'  Forget  not,  I  beseech  you, 
that  retirement  increases  a  Christian's  strength, 
but  even  when  your  hands  may  be  upon  your 
labour,  meditate  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  where- 
by your  speech  and  countenance  would  often 
bewray  you  that  you  have  been  with  Jesus. 
Thus  you  would  be  able  to  detect  the  various 
wiles  of  the  adversary,  and  feeling  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  will  be  main- 
tained among  you.  '  For  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  ;  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon 
the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garments  ;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  bless- 
ing, even  life  for  ever  more.' 

"  It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  Lord  is 
visiting  the  beloved  youth,  in  a  memorable 
manner,  whereby  if  faithfulness  is  abode  in,  they 
will  know  his  ways  to  be  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  his  paths  peace ;  and  as  they  walk  in 
humility  and  fear,  they  will  be  preserved  from 
the  many  evils  that  abound  in  the  world,  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  and  thus  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  stood  longer  for 
the  truth,  with  the  prospect  of  a  succession  of 
standard  bearers,  for  that  precious  cause. 
Great  are  the  advantages  of  an  early  dedica- 
tion of  heart ;  the  language  of  wisdom  is, — I 
love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me.  These  will  assuredly 
find,  that  the  Lord's  favour  is  better  than  hfe, 
and  his  loving  kindness  than  great  riches ; 
and  though  such  in  their  progress  through  life, 
may  have  many  deep  exercises  to  pass  through, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  yet  as  faith  and 
patience  are  preserved,  the  experience  of  the 
Lord's  servants  formerly  will  be  theirs,  which 
enabled  them  to  say, — Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the 
fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  should  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls,  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

"  I  believe  many  Friends  in  this  land*  often 
think  of  you  with  affectionate  sympathy,  in  the 
feeling  whereof  I  recommend  all  classes  among 
you,  unto  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace. 
*'  And  am  your  friend  in  the  truth, 

"  Deborah  Darby." 

*  England. 

It  is  (I  think)  a  settled  point,  that  whatever! 
promotes  our  growth  in  grace  is  best  for  us,  | 
and  I  suppose  we  grow  in  grace  just  in  pro-| 
portion  as  we  live  simply  on  Christ.  There- 1 
fore,  whatever  most  efl'ectually  humbles  us, 
and  keeps  up  in  our  souls  a  practical  convic- 
tion of  our  constant  dependance  on  him,  isi 
best  for  us,  though  the  means  may  be  of  suchj 


a  kind,  as,  in  our  imperfect  apprehension,  may 
threaten  us  with  destruction. 

S.  Huntington. 

The  mind  is  never  so  sensibly  disposed  to 
pity  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  when  it  is  it- 
self subdued  and  softened  by  calamity.  Ad- 
versity diffuses  a  kind  of  sacred  calm  over 
the  breast,  that  is  the  parent  of  thoughtful- 
ness  and  meditation. 
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Groaning  as  the  press  continually  is  with 
its  multitudinous  progeny, — some  good,  some 
bad,  some  indifferent — some  of  fair  propor- 
tions and  healthy  stamina,  others  sickly,  rick- 
ety, and  not  a  few  monstrosities,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  a  journal  attached  to  sound  prin- 
ciples— friendly  to  virtue, — to  exercise  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  influence,  a  vigilant, 
wholesome  supervision  in  these  matters.  We 
therefore  with  readiness  insert  the  following 
communication: — 

For  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  been  pleased  with  many  of  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  "The  Friend"  from  the 
various  volumes  of  Harper's  Family  Library,  a 
series  which  contains  many  valuable  publica- 
tions. The  commendation  often  bestowed 
upon  it  in  "  The  Friend"  may  lead  many  to 
suppose  the  whole  series  to  be  suitable  for  a 
family  library.  I  think  that  many  of  the 
numbers  are  inadmissible ;  and  the  most  so 
perhaps  is  their  last  publication,  "  The  Lives 
of  celebrated  Travellers."  The  title  is  an 
attractive  one,  and  I  presume  many  will  buy 
it  without  examination.  Upon  looking  over 
it,  I  think  the  matter  highly  exceptionable 
from  the  loose  tone  of  morals  that  pervades 
the  book,  and  must  therefore  caution  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend"  from  receiving  it 
into  their  libraries.      A  Constant  Reader. 

P.  J.  Gray's  book,  containing  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  &c.  in  the  Jersey  chancery  suit, 
is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  places  men- 
tioned in  our  numher  for  la§t  week  ;  and  we 
are  requested  to  state  tliat  copies  have  also 
beeti  placed  with  Mahlon  Day,  bookseller, 
Pearl  street.  New  York. 

The  annexed  paragraph  from  a  New  York  paper 
of  the  22d  ult.  may  perhaps  have  been  passed  over  by 
many  as  mere  incident, — to  us,  however,  there  is  in  it 
something  solemn  and  teaching  : — 

"  We  are  informed,  that  Mrs.  Hadaway  and  Mr. 
Waters,  of  the  Bowery  theatre,  who  were  both  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  last  evening,  this  morning  i 
died  of  cholera.  Some  other  members  of  the  same  i 
corps,  we  understand,  who  reside  at  the  same  house 
in  James  street,  have  been  attacked  with  the  epi- 
demic."— Comm.  Adv. 

This,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances 
which  have  come  under  our  observation — notes 
of  preparation,  it  would  seem,  for  a  return  to 
"  revelry  and  dance  and  song,"  to  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  other  devices  to  drown  serious 


thought,  appears  to  us  too  sad  evidence  that 
the  pestilence  has  not  produced  in  many  the 
effect  designed,  or  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  mercy  which  has  accompanied  the 
chastisement. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Health's  Report.,  in- 
cluding  City  and  Liberties. 

Aug.  25,  noon,  New  cases,  24 — Deaths,  10 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  N.  York. 

Aug.  24. — New  cases,  45 — Deaths,  20 

25  .         37  14 

26  .         60  23 

27  .         40  13 

28  .         41  10 

29  .         21  6 
30 — Daily  Report  discontinued. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health,  it  appears,  have 
published  an  invitation  to  the  citizens  to  return  home, 
and  the  papers  state,  that  the  city  begins  to  assume 
its  usual  animated  appearance.  This,  we  should  think, 
is  rather  premature,  for  although  we  believe  that  gen- 
erally those  who  have  gone  into  the  country,  have  not 
gained  much  in  point  of  greater  security,  yet  perhaps 
some  caution  is  requisite,  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in 
coming  again  within  the  influence  of  an  infected  at- 
mosphere. 

If  E.  cannot  see  any  thing  "  objectionable" 
in  the  story  of  the  beggar,  we  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  valuable  purpose  there 
could  be  in  the  insertion  of  it. 


We  object  to  the  dancing  sort  of  measure 
of  the  lines  signed  Barclay,  as  not  in  keeping 
with  so  grave  a  subject. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  Vassalboro,  Maine,  11th  of 
8  mo.  1832,  Hannah  Sleeper,  widow  of  the  late  Moses 
Sleeper,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  For  many  years 
she  filled  the  station  of  an  elder  in  the  religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  was  zealously  engaged  for  the  advan- 
cement and  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
and  true  in  her  allegiance  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  At  an  advanced  age  she  was  enabled 
to  bear  the  affliction  dispensed  to  her  in  the  bereave- 
ment of  an  affectionate  husband,  with  the  meekness 
and  quiet  resignation  becoming  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb.  On  the  day  of  her  death  she  attended  meet- 
ing at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  (a  practice  she  was 
seldom  known  to  omit,)  being  in  usual  health  when 
she  left  home,  but  some  time  before  its  conclusion, 
felt  a  pain  to  extend  from  one  arm  lo  the  other,  which 
however  was  not  so  severe,  but  that  she  sat  through 
the  meeting,  reached  her  own  home,  descended  from 
her  chaise  as  usual,  without  assistance  walked  in  to 
the  house,  and  seating  herselfin  a  chair,  quietly  expired 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Her  death  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to 
whom  she  was  endeared,  but  we  doubt  not  our  loss 
will  be  her  gain. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  with  a 
narrative  of  a  voyage  down  that  river  to  its 
termination,  by  Richard  and  John  Jjander, 
in  2  vols.  1832." 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

The  day  after  the  journey  described  in  our 
last  number,  our  travellers  visited  the  king  of 
Kiama,  whom  they  found  "  in  an  apartment 
sitting  alone  on  buffalo  hides  5  and  we  were 
desired  to  place  ourselves  near  him.  The 
walls  of  this  apartment  were  adorned  with 
very  good  prints  of  our  most  gracious  sove- 
reign, George  the  fourth,  his  late  royal  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Nelson,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  horseback,  together  with  an 
officer  in  the  light  dragoons,  in  company  with 
a  smartly  dressed  and  happy-looking  English 
lady.  Opposite  to  them  were  hung  horse  ac- 
coutrements ;  and  on  each  side  were  dirty 
scraps  of  paper  containing  select  sentences 
from  the  Koran.  On  the  floor  lay  muskets, 
several  handsomely  ornamented  lances,  and 
other  weapons,  all  confusedly  heaped  together 
by  the  side  of  a  large  granite  stone  used  for 
the  pounding  of  pepper.  These  were  the 
most  striking  objects  we  observed  in  the 
king's  hut ;  adjoining  which  were  others, 
through  whose  diminutive  doors  Yarro's  wives 
were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  our  persons." 

The  travellers  remained  at  Kiama  several 
days,  and  witnessed,  among  other  things,  the 
ceremonies  of  a  Mahommedan  festival,  and  a 
horse  race,  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  in  a  style  which  quite  eclipsed  the  feats 
of  a  similar  kind  that  are  exhibited  by  the 
barbarians  of  countries  of  much  higher  pre- 
tensions. On  "  Saturday  the  5th  of  June," 
they  bade  adieu  to  Kiama ;  soon  after  leaving 
the  town  John  Lander  was  taken  ill  of  a  re- 
mittent fever,  which  continued  several  days. 
The  poor  travellers  were  in  a  sorry  plight. 
Their  horses  were  lame  and  exhausted,  their 
road  was  through  a  wild  uninhabited  country, 
and  they  were  very  short  of  provisions  :  the 
night  of  the  7th  was  thus  passed  : — "  After  a 


long  and  tiresome  journey,  under  a  burning 
sun,  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  evening  near 
a  small  stream.  My  brother  was  very  ill,  his 
fever  having  returned  with  increased  violence; 
but  he  took  no  other  medicine  than  a  com- 
mon soda  powder,  as  I  was  fearful  of  our  pro- 
gress being  retarded.  A  storm  gathered  over 
our  heads  a  few  minutes  after  the  tent  had 
been  fixed,  and  presently  burst  with  terrific 
violence.  While  it  lasted  we  were  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  our  forlorn  condition. 
The  deafening  noise  of  the  thunder  as  it 
echoed  among  the  hills,  the  overpowering 
glare  of  the  lightning,  the  torrents  of  rain, 
and  the  violence  of  the  wind,  were  truly  aw- 
ful." The  next  morning  the  effects  of  lying 
in  the  wet  all  night  were  visible  in  the  in- 
crease of  John  Lander's  disease;  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  halt  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  but  the  day  after  resumed  their  journey 
at  a  slow  pace.  On  the  10th,  however,  it 
seemed  likely,  that  as  far  as  the  younger 
brother  was  concerned,  their  journey  was  nigh 
to  its  termination.  His  disease  increased  in 
violence,  and  he  "  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  an  insensibility  to  surrounding  objects, 
which  did  notleave  him  till  afternoon,  when  his 
reason  returned."  "  Towards  evening,"  says 
Richard  Lander,  "  he  became  worse,  and  I 
expected  every  moment  was  his  last.  During 
the  few  intervals  he  had  from  delirium  he 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  danger,  and  en- 
tered into  arrangements  respecting  his  family 
concerns.  At  this  moment  my  feelings  were 
of  too  painful  a  nature  to  be  described.  The 
unhappy  fate  of  my  late  master,  Captain  Clap- 
perton,  came  forcibly  to  my  mind.  I  had 
followed  him  into  this  country,  where  he 
perished  ;  I  had  attended  him  at  his  parting 
moment ;  I  had  performed  the  last  mournful 
office  for  him  which  our  nature  requires,  and 
the  thought  that  I  should  have  to  go  through 
the  same  sad  ceremonies  for  my  brother,  over- 
whelmed me  with  grief." 

These  mournful  anticipations,  however, 
were  not  realized.  John's  disease  took  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  night,  and  he  recovered 
in  a  few  days  so  as  to  be  able  to  travel.  On 
resuming  their  journey  they  passed  "  through 
thick  forests,  over  hills,  and  through  deep 
valleys,"  and  the  country  continued  woody 
during  the  day,  until  they  arrived  at  Zallie,  a 
"  town  surrounded  by  an  excellent,  and  well- 
built  clay  wall,  with  turrets,  which  were  by 
far  the  best  they  have  any  where  seen,  and 
outside  of  it  was  a  broad  and  deep  moat." 
After  leaving  Zallie,  "  they  came  to  a  fine 
extensive  plain,  on  which  stood  a  few  vener- 
able and  magnificent  trees.  Numerous  herds 
of  antelopes  were  feeding,  which,  on  hearing 
the  report  of  their  guns,  bounded  over  the 


plain  in  all  directions."  "  From  hence  they 
first  beheld  the  city  of  Boosa.  At  ten  o'clock 
they  entered  the  city  by  the  western  gate- 
way, and  discharged  three  pieces  as  the  signal 
of  their  arrival.' 

They  were  introduced  immediately  to  the 
king  and  the  midikie  or  queen,  who  received 
them  kindly.  This  chief  is  considered  the 
most  powerful  of  western  Africa.  The  next 
morning,  say  they,  "  we  visited  the  far-famed 
Niger,  or  Quorra,  which  flows  by  the  city, 
about  a  mile  from  our  residence,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  this 
celebrated  river.  Black  rugged  rocks  rose 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  stream,  caus- 
ing strong  ripples  and  eddies  on  its  surface. 
It  is  said  that  a  few  miles  above  Boosa,  the 
river  is  divided  into  three  branches,  by  two 
small  fertile  islands,  and  that  it  flows  from 
hence  in  one  continued  stream  to  Funda. 
The  Niger  here,  in  its  widest  part,  is  not  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  across  at  present.  The 
rock  on  which  we  sat  overlooks  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Park  and  his  associates  met  their 
unhappy  fate.  We  could  not  help  meditating 
on  that  circumstance,  and  on  the  number  of 
valuable  lives  which  have  been  sacrificed  in 
attempting  to  explore  this  river,  and  secretly 
implored  the  Almighty  that  we  might  be  the 
humble  means  of  setting  at  rest  for  ever,  the 
great  question  of  its  course  and  termination." 

Having  received  explicit  directions  from 
the  British  government,  to  endeavour,  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  to  recover  such  of 
Mungo  Park's  papers  as  might  have  escaped 
destruction,  our  travellers  remained  some 
time  at  Boosa,  and  after  diligent  inquiry,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  two  or  three  books  and 
memoranda  which  had  been  in  Park's  pos- 
session, but  were  unable  to  obtain  his  journal 
or  any  certain  information  respecting  it. 
They,  finally,  concluded  to  postpone  their 
voyage  down  the  Niger  for  a  short  period, 
and  to  ascend  that  river  as  far  as  Yaoorie,  a 
large  town  above  Boosa,  where  they  thought 
it  not  impossible  that  they  might  obtain  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  papers  they 
were  in  search  of.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
remark,  that  after  leaving  Boosa  the  Niger 
passes  by  Yaoorie,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
tinue a  northerly  course  for  about  five  degrees 
of  latitude,  when  it  turns  to  the  westward, 
passing  by  Timbuctoo,  Silla  and  Sego,  its 
sources  being  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  Senegal,  which  empties  into  the  Western 
Ocean  a  little  north  of  Cape  de  Verd.  We  ex« 
tract  the  following  sketch  of  their  voyage  to 
Yaoorie  : — "  Our  horses  were  conveyed  across 
from  here  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
from  whence  they  will  be  taken  to  Yaoorie 
by  land,  because  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
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would  be  too  frail  a  conveyance  for  them. 
These  canoes  are  of  great  length,  but  the 
workmanship,  employed  in  making  and  fash- 
ioning them,  is  exceedingly  rude  and  careless. 
Owing  perhaps  to  the  want  of  proper  trees  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  they  are  made  of  two 
blocks  of  wood,  which  are  sewn  together  by 
a  thick  cord,  under  which  a  quantity  of  straw 
is  placed,  both  inside  and  out,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  the  water ;  but  the  whole  is  al- 
together so  clumsily  executed,  that  every  ca- 
noe in  the  country  is  always  leaky." 

"  About  mid-day,  the  workmen  having  fin- 
ished our  canoe,  ihe  baggage  was  presently 
put  into  it,  and  between  twelve  and  one  we 
embarked  with  our  people,  and  were  launched 
out  into  the  river.  The  direction  of  this 
branch  was  nearly  east  and  west ;  and  we 
proceeded  some  distance  down  the  stream  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  main  branch 
of  the  Niger,  where  there  is  deeper  water. 
This  object  was  soon  attained,  and  we  found 
it  flowing  from  north  to  south,  through  a  rich 
and  charming  country,  whicii  seemed  to  im- 
prove in  appearance  the  further  we  advanced. 
We  were  propelled  at  a  good  rate  up  a  chan- 
nel, which,  from  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  gra- 
dually Avidened  to  rather  better  than  a  mile. 
Beautiful  spreading  and  spicy  trees  adorned 
the  country  on  each  side  of  the  river,  like  a 
park ;  corn,  nearly  ripe,  waved  over  the  wa- 
ter's edge  ;  large  open  villages  appeared  every 
half  hour ;  and  herds  of  spotted  cattle  were 
observed  grazing  and  enjoying  the  cool  of 
the  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  river  for 
several  miles  was  no  less  enchanting  than  its 
borders;  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake;  canoes, 
laden  with  sheep  and  goats,  were  paddled  by 
women  down  its  almost  imperceptible  cur- 
rent; swallows  and  a  variety  of  aquatic  birds 
were  sporting  over  its  glassy  surface,  which 
was  ornamented  by  a  number  of  pretty  little 
islands.  The  heat  of  the  weather  distressed 
us  greatly  till  the  approach  of  evening,  when 
large  sandbanks  and  shallows  engaged  our  at- 
tention. A  little  after  eight  P.  M.  we  landed 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from 
a  small  village,  where  we  fixed  our  tent  on  a 
plot  of  rising  ground,  and  having  nothing  to 
cat  went  supperless  to  bed."  !n  the  morning 
they  again  embarked  upon  the  Niger,  and 
"  admired  its  delightful  and  magnificent  ap- 
pearance," for  they  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
kundred  yards  when  tlic  "  river  gradually 
widened  to  two  miles,  and  continued  so  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  At  this  point 
they  were  probably  five  iiundred  miles  from 
the  sea  by  the  course  of  tlie  river,  and  moie 
than  that  distance  from  its  source,  so  that  the 
(iuorra  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  noble  stream. 

We  again  quote  from  their  journal : — "•  It 
looked  much  like  an  artificial  canal ;  the 
banks  having  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  wall, 
with  vegetation  beyond.  In  most  places  llio 
water  was  extremely  shallow,  but  in  others  it 
was  deep  enough  U>  float  a  frigate.  During 
the  first  two  hours  of  the  day  the  scenery  was 
as  interesting  and  picturesque  as  can  be 
imagined.  'I'he  banks  were  literally  covered 
with  hamlets  and  villages;  fine  trees,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  their  dark  and  impene- 
trable foliage,  every  where  relieved  the  eye 


from  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  contrasted 
with  the  lively  verdure  of  the  little  hills  and 
plains,  produced  the  most  pleasing  effect. 
Afterwards,  however,  there  was  a  decided 
change;  the  banks,  which  before  consisted  of 
dark  earth,  clay  or  sand,  were  now  composed 
of  black  rugged  rocks  ;  large  sandbanks  and 
islands  were  scattered  in  the  river,  which 
diverted  it  into  a  variety  of  little  channels,  and 
effectually  destroyed  its  appearance.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  the  dark  clouds  from  the  west 
foretold  an  approaching  storm  ;  and  our  boat- 
men used  their  utmost  exertions  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  a  village,  or  some  place  of  se- 
curity, before  it  should  burst  upon  us  ;  but 
in  this  hope  we  were  disappointed,  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  it  blew  a  hurricane,  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most 
awful  description,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
It  became,  besides,  so  dark,  that  nothing 
could  be  clearly  distinguished  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards  ;  we  were  wetted  to  the 
skin  in  a  moment ;  and  our  canoe  was  in 
danger  of  sinking  as  we  came  abreast  of  a 
little  fishing  village  on  an  island,  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  We  jumped  on  shore  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  ran,  without  shoes  or  hats, 
into  the  first  hut  we  came  to,  for  protection 
from  the  storm.  Here  our  unlocked  for  in- 
trusion frightened  away  a  poor  woman,  who 
rushed  out  of  the  hut  as  we  entered  it ;  but 
we  commenced  throwing  oflf  our  dripping 
clothes,  and  displacing  a  pot  of  fish  which 
was  stewing  over  a  few  expiring  embers, 
heaped  up  all  the  dry  wood  we  could  find. 
Not  till  then  did  we  discover  that  our  situa- 
tion was  little  better  than  it  had  been  in  the 
canoe;  the  hut  had  two  large  open  doorways 
opposite  each  other,  through  which  the  wind 
swept  the  rain,  and  filled  it  with  pools  of  wa- 
ter. This  was  too  much  for  us,  and  sallying 
out  immediately,  half  dressed,  we  hurried  to- 
wards a  hut  which  we  perceived  at  a  short 
distance  ;  but  this  was  no  better  than  that 
which  we  had  left, — all  seemed  alike;  and 
rushing  back  again  through  the  pelting  rain, 
we  regained  our  deserted  hut,  and  resigned 
ourselves  to  all  its  inconveniences.  Our  peo- 
ple shortly  afterward  came  up  to  us,  quite  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  wet,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  distress,  and  our  own  comfortless 
condition,  we  could  not  forbear  laughing  at 
their  comical  and  ragged  appearance.  Mean- 
lime  the  hostess  and  her  husband,  with  several 
of  the  other  villagers,  summoned  enough  re- 
solution to  visit  us,  and  by  the  way  of  a  peace 
oflcring,  they  brought  with  tliem  fire-wood 
and  a  small  qunntily  of  provisions.  This  en- 
abled us  to  kindle  two  large  fires  in  the  hut, 
wiiich,  as  the  storm  was  abating,  soon  dried 
up  the  water;  but  we  were  unavoidably  obliged 
to  lie  down  in  damp  clothes.  My  brother  and 
I  sat  up  during  the  best  part  of  the  night,  for 
we  found  it  imj)ossible  to  sleep,  not  only  on 
account  of  myriads  of  musquitoes,  but  the 
groaning  and  snoring  of  men,  the  barking 
and  growling  of  dogs,  an  incessant  drumming 
at  an  adjacent  village,  and  the  startling  roar 
of  a  lion,  which  was  prowling  about  our 
quarters  near  the  whole  of  the  night."  The 
next  day  they  proceeded  up  the  river,  "  most 
of  the  villages  on  the  islands,  as  far  as  Yaoorie, 


it  is  said,  are  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of 
people,  and  they  are  also  scattered  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  women  daub  their 
hair  with  red  clay,  but  they  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  many  personal  ornaments,  and  the 
men  use  none  whatever.  They  appear  to  have 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance  ;  they 
are  partial  to  agriculture,  and  cultivate  large 
portions  of  land  with  corn,  rice,  and  onions; 
besides  which,  fishing  is  carried  on  by  them 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  numbers  of  the 
men  go  three  days'  journey  up  the  Niger  to 
catch  fish.  Most  of  their  huts  are  supported 
on  clay  pillars,  which  are  wonderfully  small ; 
or  on  stone  slabs  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  walls  of  the  huts  are  only 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness;  but  these 
have  no  large  doorways  like  that  which  we 
occupied  ;  and  instead  of  them,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  small  aperture  near  the  roof,  to 
which  their  owners  are  obliged  to  climb  ;  and 
even  then  they  cannot  enter  without  great 
exertion.  These  huts  approach  nearer  to  the 
shape  of  a  common  English  oven  than  any 
thing  else  we  have  ever  seen.  Situated  be- 
tween Boosa  and  Yaoorie,  the  inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  islands  speak  the  language  of 
those  countries,  but  they  have  also  one  of 
their  own,  which  none  but  themselves  under- 
stand ;  a  smattering  of  the  Haussa  tongue, 
which  they  have  attained,  is  the  only  method 
of  communication  which  is  adopted  in  their 
trading  transactions."  The  currents  of  rivers 
like  the  stream  of  human  life,  do  not  always 
run  a  constant  and  smooth  course,  and  so  our 
travellers  found  it  in  the  present  instance  to 
their  great  trouble  and  toil.  After  leaving 
their  wet  lodging  place,  mentioned  a  few 
paragraphs  before,  they  came  to  "  a  spot  where 
it  spread  again  into  branches,  and  each  chan- 
nel was  literally  filled  with  dangerous  rocks, 
sandbanks,  and  low  islands,  covered  with  tall 
rank  grass.  'J'he  appearance  of  them  was  ex- 
tremely disheartening.  We  were  conducted 
up  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  but  were 
soon  oMiged  to  land  with  our  people,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  canoe,  which,  after  a  deal  of 
exertion,  was  lifted  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  into 
deeper  water.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  indeed,  our  canoe  was  continually 
striking  against  concealed  rocks,  or  running 
on  hidden  sandbanks,  but  sustained  no  appa- 
rent damage  by  the  concussion ;  the  only  in- 
convenience we  ex|)erienced  from  it,  was  the 
fatiguing  one  of  being  obliged  to  get  out  and 
in  whenever  it  was  found  necessary.  It  there- 
fore aflx)rded  us  much  pleasure  to  be  landed 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  for  we  were  heartily 
tired  of  our  morning's  work,  and  felt  highly 
gratified  that  it  was  over." 

(To  be  eoiilinued.) 

That  friendship  which  makes  the  least 
noise,  is  often  the  most  useful  ;  and  a  prudent 
friend,  is  often  of  more  service  than  a  zealous 
one. 

Religion  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the 
means  of  bettering  his  condition  ;  it  shows  him  that 
the  bearing  ofliis  afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will 
naturally  end  in  t!ie  removal  of  them;  it  makes  easy 
here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 
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From  Flint's  History  and  Geograpliy  of  Mississippi  Valley 

[The  next  passage  we  shall  cite  from  this 
intelligent  and  entertaining  writer,  is  fronri  the 
section  "  Pursuits  of  the  People  ;"  and  which, 
because  of  its  length,  will  necessarily  occupy 
part  of  two  numbers.  The  diversity,  and 
whimsical  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
rivet  craft  ;  the  picturesque  account  of  a  boat- 
ing voyage,  and  the  influence,  which,  with  its 
accompaniments,  it  has  in  the  formation  of  cha 
racter  peculiar  to  the  people  on  these  waters  , 
the  busy  and  exciting  and  novel  bayou  scene 
at  New  Madrid  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
relative  to  the  actual  and  prospective  changes 
ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  magnificent  rivers  of  the  west, — 
altogether  form  an  exhibition  which  for  variety, 
singularity  and  interest  is  in  a  manner  anoma 
lous,  or  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  commercial  inter 
course  of  the  country  is  yet  with  New  Orleans, 
by  the  rivers  and  the  Mississippi,  in  boats. 
These  are  so  various  in  their  kinds,  and  curi- 
ous in  their  construction,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  them  to  specific  classes  and 
divisions.  No  form  of  wa(er  craft  so  whimsi- 
cal, no  shape  so  outlandish,  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, but  what,  on  descending  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  Orleans,  it  may  some  where  be  seen 
lying  to  the  shore,  or  floating  on  the  river. 
The  New  York  canal  is  generating  monstrous 
conceptions  of  this  sort ;  and  there  will  soon 
be  a  rivalry  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
which  can  create  the  most  ingenious  floating 
river  monsters  of  passage  and  transport. 

The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic 
schooner,  with  a  raised  and  outlandish  looking 
deck.  It  had  sails,  masts  and  rigging  not  un- 
like a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty  to  an 
hundred  tons.  It  required  twenty-five  or  thirty 
hands  to  work  it  up  stream.  On  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  wind  did 
not  serve,  and  the  waters  were  high,  it  was 
worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  is 
called  '  warping,'— a  most  laborious,  slow,  and 
difficult  mode  of  ascent,  and  in  which  six  or 
eight  miles  a  day  was  good  progress.  It  con- 
sisted in  having  two  yawls,  the  one  in  advance 
of  the  other,  carrying  out  a  warp  of  some 
hundred  yards  in  length,  making  it  fast  to  a 
tree,  and  then  drawing  the  barge  up  to  that 
tree.  When  that  warp  was  coiled,  the  yawl 
in  advance  had  another  laid,  and  so  alternate- 
ly. From  ninety  to  an  hundred  days  was  a 
tolerable  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cin- 
cinnati. In  this  way  the  intercourse  between 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
and  St.  Louis,  for  the  more  important  purposes 
of  commerce,  was  kept  up  with  New  Orleans. 
One  need  only  read  the  journal  of  a  barge  on 
such  an  ascent,  to  comprehend  the  full  value 
of  the  invention  of  steam  boats.  They  are 
now  gone  into  disuse,  and  we  do  not  remem- 
ber  to  have  seen  a  barge  for  some  years,  ex- 
cept on  the  waters  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  keel  boat  is  of  a  long,  slender,  and 
elegant  form,  and  generally  carries  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  tons.  Its  advantage  is  in  its  small 
draft  of  water,  and  the  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction.   It  is  still  used  on  the  Ohio  and  up- 


per Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on 
all  beatable  streams  where  steam  boats  do  not 
yet  run.  Its  propelling  power  is  by  oars,  sails, 
setting  poles,  the  cordelle,  and  when  the  wa- 
ters are  high,  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin 
of  the  bushes,  'bush-whacking,'  or  pulling  up 
by  the  bushes.  Before  the  invention  of  steam 
boats,  these  boats  were  used  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  flat  is  a  scow-boat,  and  when 
used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for  families,  has  a 
roof,  or  covering.    These  are  sometimes,  in 
the  vernacular  phrase,  called  '  sleds.'  The 
Alleghany  or  Mackinaw  skifl^,  is  a  covered 
skiff,  carrrying  from  six  to  ten  tons  ;  and  is 
much  used  in  the  Alleghany,  the  Illinois,  and 
the  rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri. Periogues  are  sometimes  hollowed  from 
one  very  large  tree,  or  from  the  trunks  of  two 
trees  united,  and  fitted  with  a  plank  rim.  They 
carry  from  one  to   three   tons.     There  are 
common  skifl^s,  canoes  and  '  dug-outs,'  for  the 
convenience  of  crossing  the  rivers  ;  and  a  se- 
lect company  of  a  few  travellers  often  descend 
in  them  to  New  Orleans.    Hunters  and  In 
dians,  and  sometimes  passengers,  make  long 
journeys  of  ascent  of  the  rivers  in  them.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  anomalous  water  crafts, 
that  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  class,  used 
as  boats  of  passage  or  descent.    We  have  seen 
flat  boats,  worked  by  a  wheel,  which  was  dri 
ven  by  the  cattle,  that  were  conveying  to  (he 
New  Orleans  market.    There  are  horse-boats 
of  various  constructions,   used  for  the  most 
part  as  ferry-boats  ;  but  sometimes  as  boats 
of  ascent.    Two  keel  boats  are  connected  by 
a  platform.    A  pen  holds  the  horses,  which  by 
circular  movement  propel  wheels.     We  saw 
United  States'  troops  ascending  the  Missouri 
by  boats,  propelled  by  tread  wheels  ;  and  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  a  boat  moved  rapidly 
up  stream  by  wheels,  after  the  steam  boat  con- 
struction, propelled  by  a  man  turning  a  crank. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance, 
that  remain  after  the  invention  of  steam  boats, 
and  are  still  important  to  those  objects,  are 
keel  boats  and  flats.  The  flat  boats  are  call- 
ed in  the  vernacular  plirasfe  '  Kentucky  flats,' 
or  '  broad  horns.'  They  are  simply  an  ob- 
long ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved  Vrom  tiie 
centre  to  shed  rain.  They  are  generally  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and 
sometimes  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  beams  ;  and 
they  are  intended  to  be  of  great  strength  ;  and 
to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hundred 
barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We 
have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description,  fit- 
ted up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower 
country,  with  a  stove,  comfortable  apartments, 
beds,  and  arrangements  for  commodious  habi- 
tancy.  We  see  in  them  ladies,  servants,  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  poultry,  all  float- 
ing on  the  same  bottom,  and  on  tlie  roof  the 
looms,  ploughs,  spinning  wheels,  and  domestic 
implements  of  the  family. 

Much  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country, 
even  after  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  con- 
tinues to  descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Ken- 
tucky flats.  They  generally  carry  three  hands  ; 
and  perhaps  a  supernumerary  fourth  hand,  a 


kind  of  supercargo.  This  boat,  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  lying  flat  and  dead  on  the 
water,  and  with  square  timbers  below  its  bot- 
tom planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great  weight, 
runs  on  a  shallow  with  a  strong  headway,  and 
ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand  ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  a  work  of  extreme  labour  to  get 
the  boat  afloat  again.  Its  form  and  its  weic-ht 
render  it  difficult  to  give  it  a  direction  with 
any  power  of  oars.  Hence,  in  the  shallow 
waters  it  often  gets  aground.  When  it  has  at 
length  cleared  the  shallow  waters,  and  gained 
the  heavy  current  of  the  Mississippi,  the  land- 
ing such  an  unwieldy  water  craft,  in  such 
a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty 
and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and 
moving  accidents  of  this  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  contemplate  the  boats  floating  by 
their  dwellings  on  beautiful  spring  mornings, 
when  the  verdant  forest,  the  mild  and  delicious 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  delightful  azure  of 
the  sky  of  this  country,  the  fine  bottom  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  romantic  bluff  on  the  other, 
the  broad  and  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly 
down  the  forest,  and  floating  the  boat  gently- 
forward,  presents  delightful  images  and  asso- 
ciations to  the  beholders.  At  this  time  there 
is  no  visible  danger,  or  call  for  labour.  The 
boat  takes  care  of  itself ;  and  little  do  the  be- 
holders imagine,  how  different  a  scene  may  be 
presented  in  half  an  hour.  Meantime  one  of 
the  hands  scrapes  a  violin,  and  the  others 
dance.  Greetings,  or  rude  defiances,  or  trials 
of  wit,  or  saucy  messages,  are  scattered  be- 
tween them  and  the  spectators  along  the  banks. 
The  boat  glides  on,  until  it  disappears  behind 
the  point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhaps, 
the  bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  pro- 
vided, strikes  up  its  note  in  the  distance  over 
the  water.  These  scenes,  and  these  notes, 
echoing  from  the  bluflfs  of  the  beautiful  Ohio, 
have  a  charm  for  the  imagination,  which  al- 
though heard  a  thousand  "times  repeated,  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  positions,  present  the  im- 
age of  a  tempting  and  charming  youthful 
existence,  that  naturally  inspires  a  wish  to  be 
a  boatman. 


No  wonder  that  to  the  young  who  are  reared 
in  those  remote  regions,  with  that  restless  cu- 
riosity which  is  fostered  by  solitude  and  silence, 
and  who  witness  scenes  like  this  so  frequently, 
the  severe  and  unremitting  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, performed  directly  in  the  view  of  such 
spectacles,  should  become  tasteless  and  irksome. 
No  wonder  that  the  young  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  streams,  should  detest  the  labours  of 
the  field,  and  embrace  every  opportunity, 
either  openly,  or,  if  minors,  covertly  to  es- 
cape, and  devote  themselves  to  the  pernicious 
employment  of  boating.  In  this  view  we 
may  account  for  the  detestation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  these  great  streams  of  steam  boats, 
which  are  continually  diminishing  the  number 
of  all  other  boats  and  boatmen,  and  which 
have  already  withdrawn  probably  ten  thousand 
from  that  employment.  We  have  seen  what 
is  the  character  of  this  employment,  notwith- 
standing all  its  seductions.  In  no  employment 
do  the  hands  so  soon  wear  out.    It  is  com- 
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paratively  but  a  few  years  since  those  waters 
have  been  been  navigated  in  any  way.  Yet 
at  every  bend,  and  every  high  point  of  the 
rivers  where  you  go  on  shore  for  a  moment, 
jou  may  expect  to  see  the  narrow  mound, 
and  the  rude  monument,  and  the  coarse  me- 
morial carved  on  an  adjoining  tree  by  brother 
boatmen,  to  mark  the  spot  where  an  exhaust- 
ed boatman  yielded  his  breath  and  was  buried. 

"  The  bayou  of  New  Madrid  has  an  exten- 
sive and  fine  eddy,  into  which  boats  float  al- 
most without  exertion,  and  land  in  a  remarkably 
fine  harbour.  It  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
central  point,  or  the  chief  meridian  of  boats 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  bayou  generally 
brings  up  the  descending  and  ascending  boats; 
and  this  is  an  excellent  point  of  observation, 
from  which  to  contemplate  their  aspect,  the 
character  of  boating,  and  the  descriptions  and 
the  amount  of  produce  from  the  upper  coun- 
try. You  can  here  take  an  imaginary  voyage 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  or  Missouri ;  to 
the  lead  mines  of  Rock  river,  or  to  Chichago 
of  Lake  Michigan;  to  Tippicanoe  of  the 
Wabash,  Orleannepoint  of  the  Alleghany, 
Brownsville  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Saline 
of  the  Kenhawa,  or  the  mountains,  round 
whose  basis  winds  the  Tennessee;  or,  if  you 
choose,  you  may  take  the  cheap  and  rapid 
journey  of  thought  along  the  courses  of  an 
hundred  other  rivers;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days'  residence  in  the  spring,  at  this  point 
you  may  see  boats  which  have  arrived  here 
from  all  these  imagined  places.  One  hundred 
boats  have  landed  here  in  a  day.  The  boister- 
ous gaiety  of  the  hands,  the  congratulation  of 
acquaintances,  who  have  met  here  from  im- 
mense distances,  the  moving  picture  of  life  on 
board  the  boats,  in  the  numerous  animals, 
large  and  small,  which  they  carry,  their  diflfe- 
rent  ladings,  the  evidence  of  the  increasing 
agriculture  above,  and,  more  than  all,  the  im- 
mense distances  which  they  have  already  tra- 
versed, afford  a  copious  fund  of  meditation. 
In  one  place  there  are  boats  loaded  with  pine 
plank,  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  south-west 
of  New  York.  In  another  quarter  there  are 
numerous  boats  with  the  Yankee  notions  of 
Ohio.  In  another  quarter  are  landed  together 
the  boats  of  'Old  Kentucky,'  with  their 
whiskey,  hemp,  tobacco,  bagging,  and  bale 
rope;  with  all  the  articles  of  the  produce  of 
their  soil.  From  Tennessee  there  are  the 
same  articles,  together  with  boats  loaded  with 
bales  of  cotton.  From  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
cattle,  horses,  and  the  general  produce  of  the 
western  country,  together  with  peltry  and  lead 
from  Missouri.  Some  boats  are  loaded  with 
corn  in  bulk  and  in  the  ear.  Others  with 
barrels  of  apples  and  potatoes,  and  great 
quantities  of  dried  apples  and  [)eaclies.  Others 
have  loads  of  cider,  that  has  been  strengthened 
by  boiling  and  freezing.  Other  boats  are 
loaded  with  furniture,  tools,  domestic  and 
agricultural  implements;  iti  short,  the  nume- 
rous products  of  the  ingenuity,  speculation, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  whole 
upper  country  of  the  west.  They  have  come 
from  regions  thousands  of  miles  apart.  They 
have  floated  to  a  common  point  of  union. 
The  surface  of  the  boats  cover  some  acres. 
Dunghill  fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  roofs, 


as  invariable  appendages.  The  piercing  note 
of  chanticleer  is  heard.  The  cattle  low.  The 
horses  trample,  as  in  their  stables.  The  swine 
utter  the  cries  of  fighting  with  each  other. 
The  turkeys  gobble.  The  dogs  of  an  hun- 
dred regions  become  acquainted.  The  boat- 
men travel  about  from  boat  to  boat,  making 
inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree  to  '  lash 
boats,'  as  it  is  called,  and  form  alliances  to 
yield  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  on  the 
way  to  New  Orleans.  After  an  hour  or  two 
passed  in  this  way,  they  spring  on  shore,  to 
'  raise  the  wind'  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry 
all  night,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  well  for 
the  people  of  the  town,  if  they  do  not  become 
rioters  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  in  which 
case,  strong  measures  are  adopted,  and  the 
proceedings  on  both  sides  are  summary  and 
decisive.  With  the  first  dawn  all  is  bustle 
and  motion;  and  amidst  shouts,  and  trampling 
of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowing  of 
the  dunghill  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour 
all  under  way;  and  when  the  sun  rises,  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  broad  stream  rolling  on  as  be- 
fore. These  boats  unite  once  more  at  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans;  and  although  they  live  on 
the  same  river,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will 
ever  meet  again  on  the  earth." 

Description  of  an  African  Tornado. 

The  seasons  of  Sierra  Leone  are  divided 
into  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  latter  is  gene- 
rally ushered  in  by  the  explosion  of  two  or 
three  tornadoes,  which,  although  formidable 
in  themselves,  are  still  so  long  connected  with 
the  approach  of  a  pleasant  time,  as  that  the 
inhabitants  have  sometimes  prayed  for  their 
appearance.  One  of  these  strange  commo- 
tions of  nature  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Boyle: 
— "  A  violent  tornado  appears  to  strangers  a 
most  appalling  visitation,  and  produces  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  upon  their  feelings.  It  con- 
sists of  successive  flashes  of  the  most  vivid 
lightning,  tremendous  shocks  of  thunder, 
rapidly  and  alarmingly  leiterated,  impetuous 
gusts  of  wind,  and  deluging  rain.  This  ter- 
rific combination  of  the  elements  sweeps  along 
the  whole  of  the  coast  under  consideration  ; 
but  it  occurs  with  peculiar  force  on  what  is 
called  the  windward  coast,  especially  at  Sierra 
Leone.  Its  approach  is  first  discernible  by  the 
appearance  of  a  small  clear  silvery  speck,  at 
a  high  altitude  in  the  heavenly  expanse,  which 
increases  and  descends  towards  the  horizon, 
with  a  gradual  and  slow,  but  visible  motion. 
In  its  descent  it  becomes  circumscribed  by  a 
dark  ring,  which  extends  itself  on  every  side, 
and  as  soon  as  the  silvery  cloud  approaches 
the  horizon,  veils  it  in  impenetrable  glootn. 
At  the  moment  the  elements  seem  to  have 
ceased  their  operations,  and  the  very  functions 
of  nature  to  be  paralyzed  ;  the  atmosphere 
appears  to  be  deprived  of  the  spirit  of  vitality, 
and  a  sensation  of  approaching  suffocation 
pervades  and  oppresses  the  physical  system. 
The  mind  is  wrapped  in  awe  and  suspense, 
but  the  latter  is  speedily  relieved  by  the  dark 
horizon  being  suddenly  illuminated  by  one 
broad  blaze  of  electric  fluid;  peals  of  distant 
thunder  then  break  upon  the  ear,  and  rapidly 
approach,  and  increase  in  fervency  and  violence 


till  the  shocks  become  appalling;  when  the 
thunder  is  at  its  loudest  a  tremendous  gust 
of  wind  rushes  with  incredible  and  often  irre- 
sistible vehemence  from  the  darkened  part  of 
the  horizon,  not  rarely  in  its  course  carrying 
away  roofs  of  houses  and  chimney-tops,  blow- 
ing down  or  uprooting  trees,  and  laying  the 
stoutest  and  largest  ships  on  their  beam  ends, 
or  sinking  them  under  weigh  or  atanchor;  and 
to  thatsucceedsa  furious  deluge  of  rain,  which 
falls  in  one  vast  sheet  rather  than  in  drops, 
and  concludes  this  terrible  convulsion.  The 
lightning  is  of  the  most  vivid  description,  and, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  reported  of  it,  sel- 
dom sheet-lightning,  but  forked  and  piercing, 
and  often  extremely  destructive,  both  to  things 
animate  and  inanimate.  Its  apparently  doubt- 
ful, wild  course,  is  sometimes  directed  to  a 
large  and  lofty  tree,  and  the  foliage,  at  the 
points  of  contact,  is  blasted  on  the  instant, 
the  exposed  branches  are  severed  from  the 
trunk,  and  probably  the  enormous  trunk  itself 
is  rent  to  its  basis  and  destroyed.  When  it 
comes  in  contact  with  a  house,  it  frequently 
leaves  it  as  great  a  wreck  as  ships  have  been 
seen  to  be  on  coming  out  of  a  severe  action, 
or  after  a  destructive  storm;  and  occasionally 
the  building  entered  by  it  may  happen  to  re- 
main untouched,  and  its  inmates,  some,  or  all 
of  them,  as  the  author  has  known  to  occur, 
perish  under  its  scorching  influeitce. 

"  Occasionally  the  spindle  of  a  ship's  mast, 
the  most  elevated  part  of  it,  may  appear  to  be 
the  point  of  attraction,  and  it  will  sometimes 
dart  among  the  spars  and  cordage,  harmless, 
descending  till  it  reach  the  deck,  when  it  sud- 
denly quits  the  vessel  by  some  aperture  ;  and 
rapidly  returning  through  another,  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  new  character  with  incredible 
velocity  ;  for,  steering  its  strange  and  rapid 
course  into  the  main  deck  or  hold,  it  will  kill, 
maim  or  injure  every  thing  animate  or  inanimate 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Much  good 
has  unquestionably  been  effected  by  conductors; 
but  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
electric  fluid,  will  hold  the  theorist  in  no  esti- 
mation, who  does  not  make  the  atmosphere 
the  first  and  most  important  point  of  considera- 
tion. The  heavy  peals,  or  rather  the  terrify- 
ing shocks  of  thunder,  which  follow  the  light- 
ning, frequently  not  only  shake  the  buildings 
in  Freetown,  but  the  very  foundations  on  which 
they  stand  ;  and  the  reverberations  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  increase,  if  possible, 
the  awe  excited  by  elementary  commotion. 
The  succeeding  rain,  or  rather  deluge,  is  hap- 
pily of  short  duration,  and  rushing  down  the 
various  inlets  and  indentations  in  the  adjoining 
mountains,  it  forms  into  streams  even  a  few 
minutes  after  its  commencement,  which  sweeps 
through  the  streets  of  Freetown  with  astonish- 
ing velocity,  bearing  with  them  all  the  exposed 
vegetable  and  other  matter,  in  a  state  of  pu- 
tridity or  decay.  Such  is  the  tornado,  and  it 
is  by  the  preponderating  power  of  its  gusts, 
and  the  atmospheric  influence  of  lightning  and 
its  rains,  that  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
earth,  and  deleterious  miasmata,  before  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  origin  by 
opposed  or  light  currents  of  air  in  the  day,  or 
attracted  by  the  land  (the  more  lofty  the  more 
attractive)  in  the  night,  are  removed,  and  con- 
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sequently,  the  indescribably  distressing  feel- 
ings occasioned  by  a  foul  atmosphere,  are  su- 
perseded by  comparatively  pleasurable  and 
enlivening  sensations. 

Edinburgh  JVew  Philosophical  Journal. 

SPANISH  POETRY. 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  a  poem  of  Don 
Jorge  Marique,  on  the  death  of  liis  father,  and  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
of  April  on  "  Devotional  and  Moral  Poetry." 

O,  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break — 
Let  thought  be  quickened  and  awake  ; 
Awake  to  see 

How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on ; 
How  silently  ! 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away. 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast, 
We  heed  not, — but  the  past, — the  past. 
More  highly  prize. 

Our  lives  are  rivers  gliding  free. 
To  that  unfathomed  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave ; 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 

Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  that  dark  wave  ; 

Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 

And  tinkling  rill ; 

There  all  are  equal — side  by  side 

The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  prido 

Lie  calm  and  still. 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road, 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 

Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 

From  realms  of  love. 

Our  birth  is  but  the  starting  place. 

Our  life  the  running  of  the  race ; 

We  reach  the  goal, 

When,  in  that  mansion  of  the  blest 

Death  leads  to  its  eternal  rest 

The  weary  soul. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth. 
The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery  ; 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us — chances  strange, 

Disastrous  accident  and  change 

That  comes  to  all, 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate, — 

The  strongest  fall. 

Tell  me  the  charms  that  lovers  seek 

In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek, 

The  hues  that  play 

O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow; 

When  hoary  age  approaches  slow. 

Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts. 

The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage, — 

These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight. 

When  time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

Where  are  the  high-born  dames — and  where 
Their  gay  attire  and  jewell'd  hair. 
And  odours  sweet  ? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights  that  came 

To  kneel  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame 

Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour, 

Where  are  lute  and  gay  tambour, 

They  loved  of  lore  ? 

Where  the  merry  dance  of  old, 


The  flowing  robes  inwrought  with  gold, 
The  dancers  wore  ? 

So  many  a  duke  of  royal  name. 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame. 
And  baron  brave, 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 

All  these,  O  Death  !  thou  hast  conceal'd 

In  the  dark  grave  ! 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms. 

In  peaceful  days  or  war's  alarms, — 

When  thou  dost  show, 

O  Death !  thy  stern  and  cruel  face. 

One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerfiil  mace 

Can  overthrow. 

Unnumber'd  hosts,  that  threaten'd  nigh. 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 
And  flag  displayed. 
High  battlements  entrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound, 
And  palisade. 

And  cover'd  trench  secure  and  deep. 

All  these  can  jiot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death  !  from  thee  ; 

When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 

And  thy  strong  shafl.s  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Enoch  Lewis  on  the  Militia  System. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  part  of 
the  sixth  article  above  recited,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  expression,  the  freemen  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  general,  and  as  applicable 
to  those  of  one  age,  colour,  or  condition,  as 
another ;  yet  no  legislature  has  ever  construed 
the  article  as  imposing  an  obligation  even  to 
attempt  the  arming  of  all  the  freemen  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  all  the  laws  enacted  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  carrying  thispart  of  the 
constitution  into  effect,  numerous  exceptions 
are  made.  The  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  aud  judicial  officers  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  congress,  cus- 
tom-house officers,  stage-drivers  employed  in 
carrying  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  ferry- 
men employed  on  any  post-road,  while  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duty,  postmasters, 
inspectors  of  exports,  pilots,  and  mariners 
actually  employed  in  the  sea-service,  minis- 
ters of  religion,  teachers  in  universities,  aca- 
demies and  schools,  while  so  employed,  and 
who  have  been  so  employed  for  at  least  one 
year  before,  members  of  the  board  of  health, 
directors  and  controllers  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  first  school  district  in  this  common- 
wealth, judges  of  the  supreme  and  district 
courts,  and  courts  of  common  pleas,  the 
mayors  and  recorders  of  cities,  and  the  menial 
servants  of  foreign  ambassadors,  ministers  and 
consuls,  sheriffs,  jailers,  and  keepers  of  work- 
houses, together  with  all  persons  over  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  coloured 
population  of  every  age  and  condition,  are, 
by  the  existing  law  of  this  commonwealth, 
exempt  from  militia  service.  And  this  cata- 
logue, with  slight  variations,  is  found  in  all 
the  preceding  militia  laws.  The  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  exempts,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  legislature  has  always  con- 
sidered itself  authorised  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  the  class  of  freemen  who 
should  be  armed  and  disciplined  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  state.  If  the  sixth  article  is  im- 
perative on  the  legislature  to  cause  the  free- 
men of  the  commonwealth  to  be  armed  and 


disciplined  for  its  defence,  without  regard  to 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  citizens, 
where  is  the  authority  obtained  to  exempt  at 
once  so  large  a  part  ?  And  from  what  clause 
of  the  constitution  was  the  authority  deduced 
by  the  legislature  of  1816  and  1818,  or  any 
preceding  one,  to  place  on  the  list  of  exempts 
every  man  liable  to  perform  militia  service, 
who  should  omit  or  decline  to  become  en- 
rolled; and  thus  excuse,  without  inquiry, 
every  man  who  preferred  paying  a  fine  to 
learning  the  military  discipline  ? 

But  probably  no  objections  to  these  ex- 
emptions have  ever  been  raised  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  The  citizens,  however  dis- 
posed they  may  have  been  to  provide  an 
efficient  military  defence,  have  acquiesced  in 
the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  legislature 
would  be  sustained  by  the  public  voice,  in 
adding  to  this  list  all  other  freemen  who  have 
a  reasonable  plea  for  exemption,  although  the 
constitution  should  be  as  silent  with  regard 
to  them  as  to  those  included  in  the  preceding 
enumeration.  If  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture do  not  violate  their  engagement  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  or  outrage  the  feelings 
of  their  constituents  by  giving  their  votes  in 
favour  of  releasing  from  military  requisitions 
all  such  freemen  as  cannot  perform  those 
services  without  neglecting  their  other  more 
important  civil  or  religious  duties,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  why  a  similar  indulgence 
may  not  be  extended  to  those  who  are  re- 
strained from  the  performance  of  those  servi- 
ces by  the  highest  possible  obligation.  If  a 
reasonable  excuse  can  be  and  ought  to  be 
admitted,  the  general  expression  of  the  con- 
stitution notwithstanding,  why  should  it  be 
denied  to  those  who  have  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible excuses,  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  practice?  Even  if  the 
ninth  article  had  been  expunged  from  the 
constitution,  and  the  second  section  of  the 
sixth  had  ended  with  the  first  section,  still 
we  should  find  ample  reasons,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  discretionary  authority 
assumed  by  the  legislature,  to  urge  an  ex- 
emption in  favour  of  all  those  who  seriously 
and  conscientiously  believe  the  bearing  of  arms 
to  be  inconsistent  with  their  religious  duty. 

This  very  article,  however,  though  pointed 
to  as  the  immovable  pillar  of  military  requisi- 
tions, bears  on  its  front  the  positive  declara- 
tion that  those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  prohibition? 
Does  it  mean  that  they  shall  not,  like  the  con- 
scripts of  France,  be  chained  together  and 
driven  to  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 
Or  does  it  mean  that  those  milder  modes  of 
coercion,  by  which  a  strong  repugnance  is 
frequently  overcome,  shall  not  be  adopted  ? 
Though  the  word  is  not  technical,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  observe  how  it  is  applied  in 
other  parts  of  the  constitution.  In  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  first  article  we  find  the  word 
used  affirmatively.  "  A  majority  of  each 
house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness; but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  by  law  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  la 
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such  manner  and  under  such  penalties,  as  may 
be  provided."  This  passage  clearly  indicates 
that,  in  the  sense  of  the  convention,  a  demand 
supported  by  penalties  is  a  compulsion.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  pretended  that  any 
harsher  mode  of  compulsion  was  designed,  or 
would  be  tolerated,  than  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Again,  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  ninth  article, 
"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  hath 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel, 
to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  him,  to  have  the  witnesses  face  to 
face  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtain- 
ing witnesses  in  his  favour,"  &.c.  Here,  as 
before,  no  compulsion  beyond  fine  and  impri- 
sonment can  be  intended.  The  word  is  twice 
used  negatively  in  the  ninth  article.  First,  in 
the  third  section  already  quoted,  and  next  in 
the  ninth,  where  it  is  declared  that  a  man 
cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself.  In  both  these  cases  the  prohibition 
has  always  been  understood  to  be  complete, 
and  no  species  of  legislative  compulsion,  how- 
ever mild,  would  in  those  cases  be  tolerated. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  the  consUtution  de- 
clares, that  those  who  conscientiously  scruple 
to  bear  arms,  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service,  and,  therefore,  the  legislature 
has  no  authority  to  grant  the  exemption  for 
which  I  contend.  But  will  it  be  pretended 
that  the  legislature  must  require  every  man 
who  conscientiously  scruples  to  bear  arms,  to 
pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service  ?  The 
duties  of  the  legislature  are  always  construed 
with  a  grain  of  allowance.  This  article  must 
convict  every  legislature  of  this  state,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  be 
construed  as  indicating  what  may  be,  rather 
than  what  must  he  done.  If  laws  must  be 
made,  requiring  the  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth, who  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  of 
bearing  arms,  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service,  that  law  must  be  general  and 
include  them  all,  for  no  exception  is  made  in 
the  constitution.  But  no  such  complete  in- 
clusion is  to  be  found  in  any  militia  law  ever 
enacted  under  this  constitution.  But  does 
our  present  militia  law  require  an  equivalent 
for  personal  service,  and  for  personal  service 
alone  ?  For  wc  observe,  that  the  authority  is 
confined  to  that  equivalent,  and  has  no  appli- 
cation to  any  thing  hut  personal  service.  Can 
personal  service  be  required  or  rendered  in 
time  of  peace?  What  is  personal  service ?  It 
certainly  requires  no  great  share  either  of 
learning  or  sagacity,  to  distinguish  between 
training  as  practised  in  time  of  peace,  and 
actual  service.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  con- 
founding them  that  the  sixth  article  of  the 
constitution  can  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  our  militia  system,  as  now  applied  in  time 
of  peace  to  those  who  are  religiously  restrained 
from  bearing  arms. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
art.  i.  sec.  8,  congress  is  authorised  to  "  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions."  This  is  their  service. 
And  in  the  next  paragraph,  "  to  provide  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mili- 
tia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  oi  the  United 


States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  congress."  In  the  second 
article,  second  section,  "  the  president  is 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States."  Here 
training  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
hy  Congress,  and  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  are  clearly  distinguished  and  placed 
under  different  authorities. 

The  militia  law  of  1822,  now  in  force,  after 
prescribing  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
organization  and  training  of  the  militia,  with 
the  assessment,  collection,  and  disposition  of 
fines,  proceeds  at  length  in  section  sixty-one, 
&c.  to  describe  the  process,  in  case  they 
should  be  required,  for  the  service  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States.  In  that  event 
a  particular  classification  is  required.  The 
occasions  on  which  the  governor  may  call  the 
militia  into  actual  service  are  also  stated,  in 
section  sixty-two,  to  be,  a  rebellion  or  an  ac- 
tual or  threatened  invasion  of  this  or  a  neigh- 
bouring state.  It  therefore  appears,  upon  the 
very  face  and  front  of  this  militia  law,  that  no 
authority  can  be  derived  from  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  that  those  who  conscienti- 
ously scruple  to  bear  arms  shall  pay  an  equi- 
valent for  personal  service,  to  make  such 
demand  from  that  class  of  citizens  in  time  of 
peace  ;  for  the  militia  are  only  to  be  called 
into  service  in  case  of  a  rebellion,  or  threat- 
ened or  actual  invasion  of  this  or  a  neighbour- 
ing state.  If  the  legislature  possessed  autho- 
rity to  order  fines  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
from  those  who,  from  conscientious  motives 
alone,  absent  themselves  from  the  field  on 
the  days  of  training,  that  authority  must  be 
drawn  from  some  other  source  than  the  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive,  that  such 
a  company  of  talented  men  as  those  who 
formed  the  constitution,  would  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  compelling  their  peaceful 
citizens  to  learn  the  discipline  of  war;  and 
yet  in  the  same  paragraph  require,  not  merely 
permit,  the  adoption  of  a  course  towards  the 
same  class  of  citizens,  substantially  the  same 
as  one  described  in  another  part  of  the  same 
instrument  as  a  compulsory  process. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  unction,  evangelical  spirit,  and  instruc- 
tive tendency  of  the  following  epistle,  although 
addressed  to  a  people  particularly  circum- 
stanced, may  nevertheless  claim  for  it  a  more 
general  attention.  It  is  well  known,  that 
formerly  there  was  in  Tortola  an  interesting 
little  company  of  Friends  :  subsequently  they 
have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  if  they 
have  not  totally  ceased  to  exist.  R. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  in  the  island  of  Tortola. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Though  I  am  personally 
a  stranger,  and  unknown  to  most  of  you,  yet 
ye  have  been,  of  late  time  especially,  so  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  clo.';e  thoughlfulness  to 
me,  and  with  so  much  warmth  as  to  engage 


my  mind  to  visit  you  in  a  collective  capacity 
with  this  epistle,  from  some  apprehensions  of 
duty,  and  with  an  heart  replenished  with  sin- 
cere good-will,  in  which  I  wish  you  the  pos- 
session of  that  happiness  which  is  everlasting. 

"  It  was  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  living  body 
of  Friends  in  this  land,  to  hear  that  the  Lord 
Almighty  was  at  work  in  your  island,  to  beget 
children  to  himself,  and  that  the  same  substan- 
tial virtue,  which  wrought  upon  many  in  this 
and  other  nations,  to  redeem  and  purify  them 
a  people  to  the  praise  of  his  great  name,  had 
also  visited  you  with  a  day-spring  from  on 
high  ;  and  produced  the  same  blessed  fruits  in 
a  measure,  even  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
birth  unto  righteousness;  and  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  them  into  the 
body  whereof  Christ  is  head. 

"  Oh  !  the  tenderness,  the  fear,  and  watch- 
fulness, which  attended  some  of  your  souls  in 
that  day  !  A  precious  day  of  visitation,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  be  remembered;  a  day  where- 
in the  Lord  allured  some  of  you,  and  brought 
you  into  the  wilderness  ;  speaking  comfortably 
to  you,  and  in  his  own  time  gave  you  vine- 
yards from  thence.  Some  of  you,  I  believe, 
have  in  remembrance  those  times  of  divine 
betrotl)ing,  and  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  was 
the  Lord's  doing.  Then  the  mind  was  hum- 
bled as  in  the  dust,  and  a  living  concern  arose 
to  walk  in  white,  and  to  enter  covenant  with 
the  Lord  your  God  ;  a  covenant  you  then 
hoped  would  never  be  broken  ;  in  this  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  the  Lord's  children  are  ever 
safest,  Almighty  power  watching  over  them 
for  good,  and  regarding  them  with  a  father's 
care. 

"  As  individuals  amongst  you  were  thus  en- 
gaged, the  spiritual  sympathy  and  fellowship 
of  the  one  body  spread  over  sea  and  land,  and 
we  became  as  epistles  written  in  one  another's 
hearts  ;  and  were  baptized  by  the  one  spirit 
into  the  one  body,  wherein  is  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  the  unity  of  saints  ;  in  this  stood 
our  rejoicing  on  your  account ;  for  it  is  not 
tiie  accession  of  numbers  to  any  name  or  dis- 
tinction amongst  men,  but  the  gathering  of 
souls  to  the  everlasting  Sliepherd,  which  gives 
joy  to  tiie  Lord's  family  in  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Now,  dear  Friends,  is  not  the  dew  of  your 
morning  at  times  brought  to  recollection,  and 
its  heavenly  relish  ren)embered,  yet  hath  not  a 
loss  sensibly  attended  you,  and  the  once  pro- 
mising plantation  amongst  you,  become  less 
fruitful  and  beautiful  ?  If  so,  where  shall  we 
inquire  for  the  cause  ?  We  shall  not  find  any 
deficiency  in  divine  compassion  ;  but  the  loss 
halii  been  occasioned  by  a  neglect  to  follow  on 
to  know  the  Lord  in  his  own  way  and  leadings; 
and  a  departure  in  heart  from  him  hath  ensued, 
whereby  the  work  has  been  marred  ;  and  that 
goodness  wherein  tiie  holy  unchangeable  One 
would  have  established  you,  and  rendered  a 
permanent  blessing  and  beauty  to  you,  hath 
been  to  too  many  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as 
the  early  dew  it  hath  soon  passed  away. 

"  Such  ever  was  the  consequence  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  discoveries  of  the  pure  light ; 
weakness,  revolt,  and  backsliding  hath  ensued, 
and  when  people  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of 
living  waters  (whicii  is  open  for  sanctification 
and  refreshment)  all  their  labours  and  inven- 
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tions  have  been  as  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water,  and  the  latter  end  of  such,  un- 
less they  return  and  repent,  will  be  worse  than 
their  former  unenlightened  state. 

Bear  with  me,  my  dear  friends,  in  this 
freedom  ;  my  soul  longs  for  your  help  and  re- 
storation, that  by  and  through  you  the  great 
name  may  be  exalted  in  those  islands,  and  that 
part  of  the  Lord's  footstool  may  become  glo- 
rious. 

"  Let,  I  beseech  you,  the  seeming  foremost 
rank  amongst  you  look  closely  to  their  own 
steps  ;  and  consider  carefully,  whether  they 
have  not  by  some  means  contributed  to  the 
general  decay  of  lively  zeal  and  care,  through 
their  own  declension  and  luke-warmness  ;  for 
it  is  most  certain,  the  faithfulness,  or  unfaith 
fulness  of  this  rank,  hath  a  very  great  influence 


been  better  for  them  never  to  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness.  Heavy,  very  heavy,  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  complicated  guilt  of  their 
own  transgressions,  and  the  transgressions  of 
others  made  worse  by  their  example.  Wo, 
from  a  righteous  and  dreadful  God,  to  those 
by  whom  such  offences  come  ! 

"  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  there  are  amongst 
you  ah  honest  seed  ;  an  afflicted  and  poor  peo- 
ple ;  some  of  the  Lord's  poor,  who  retain  in 
some  good  degree  their  first  love,  and  bewail 
the  hurt  of  Zion.  I  beseech  such  stand  fast 
in  their  own  lots,  abide  in  the  truth  and  pa- 
tience ;  be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end.  Though 
the  times  be  gloomy,  the  out-goings  of  the 
morning  are  of  God  ;  and  he  can  and  will  in 
his  own  time  cause  the  wilderness  to  become 
a  fruitful  field.    Look  not  too  much  at  the  de- 


over  young  and  tender  minds,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  may  be  more  advanced  in  years 
than  in  experience,  and  yet  not  void  of  a  secret 
relish  for  heavenly  matters.  Return  therefore, 
I  beseech  you,  O  ye  chiefs,  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, to  your  first  lovo,  lest  greater  desolation 
ensue  ;  and  he  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks  come  unto  you 
quickly,  and  remove  yours  out  of  its  place  ; 
for  why  should  the  candlesticks  remain,  when 
the  light  and  lustre  of  the  candle  is  extinguished? 

"  And  dearly  beloved  friends  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  ye  in  the  prime  of  your  life, 
suffer  and  receive  the  word  of  exhortation, 
from  one  who  tenderly  loves  you  ;  remember 
your  Creator,  and  your  Judge.  Let  not  the 
foolish  amusements,  or  vain  conversation  of 
this  world,  turn  you  aside  from  your  great  and 
everlasting  interest  ;  remember  there  is  not 
any  thing  in  this  world  can  lay  the  foundation 
'  of  eternal  peace.  It  is  an  earnest  humble 
seeking  after  the  sanctifying  hand,  and  sub- 
mission to  its  virtue,  which  can  alone  fashion 
you  as  vessels  of  honour,  and  fit  you  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Cherish  the  secret  draw- 
ings of  divine  love  ;  be  not  ashamed  of  its 
tendering,  restraining  effects.  Why  should  you 
sell  your  souls  for  a  thing  of  nought,  for  such 
will  be  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  this  world,  in 
a  day  that  is  hastily  approaching.  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  evil  example  of  others,  nor  the 
reproach  of  the  scornful  prevail  to  your  hurt ; 
but  retain  the'  fear  of  God,  which  will  keep  the 
heart  clean,  and  be  an  excellent  enduring 
treasure,  when  every  thing  else  shall  vanish  as 
a  vapour, 

"  And  it  most  certainly  behoves  you,  Friends, 
who  are  natives  of  this  land,  and  have  had  your 
education  amongst  us  as  a  people,  and  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  heavenly  monitor, 
to  walk  with  great  circumspection  ;  ye  are 
amongst  a  people  who  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  the  like  precious  truth  with  us,  prin- 
cipally through  the  immediate  reach  of  the  di- 
vine hand.  Will  not  their  eyes  be  turned  to 
look  at  your  conduct,  and  to  observe  the  fruits 
of  your  faith,  by  its  prevalence  in  your  lives 
and  conversations.  And  if,  instead  of  the 
blessed  fruits  of  righteousness,  the  contrary 
should  appear,  and  your  conduct  be  the  means 
of  stumbling  to  any,  and  evil  liberties  be  pur- 
sued by  you,  to  your  own  and  others'  hurt,  to 
■  such  I  testify  in  the  name,  and  under  an  awful 
sense  of  the  authority  of  the  most  High,  it  had 


clension  of  others,  lest  your  faith  should  fail, 
but  stedfastly  look  to,  and  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord  Almigtliy,  who  remains  for  ever,  and 
the  defection  of  multitudes  can  by  no  means 
impair  his  unchangeable  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. In  a  sense  of  the  fresh  extendings  of 
ancient  all-sufllicient  help,  I  most  tenderly  and 
affectionately  salute  you  ;  may  the  scattered 
amongst  you  be  brought  home,  and  the  negli- 
gent be  roused  to  diligence,  while  yet  a  little 
day  continues.  Let  the  tender  breathings  still 
remaining  be  cherished,  that  they  may  gather 
strength,  and  enter  with  holy  prevalence  the 
ear  of  the  Lord,  and  Father  of  his  people. 
This  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  one  concerned  at 
heart  for  your  restoration  and  stability  in 
righteousness  and  peace  for  ever. 

"  Samuel  Fothergill. 
"  Warrington,  the  17th  of  2d  mo.  1760." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor. 

David  Peiestman,  Malton,  YorJcshire,  Eng- 
land, died  in  the  5th  month,  1831,  aged  81 
years. 

This  beloved  Friend  filled  for  many  years 
the  station  of  elder.  He  was  much  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the 
support  of  those  testimonies  that  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, are  called  upon  to  bear.  He  was  of  a 
liberal  mind,  and  active  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  :  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
obtained  his  peculiar  attention.  He  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings; 
and  not  unfrequently  expressed  a  few  words 
at  or  towards  the  close,  and  was  engaged  for 
the  arising  of  the  pure  life  in  them  ;  and  this 
exercise  he  recommended  to  his  friends  at  the 
last  meeting  he  attended,  which  was  on  the 
20th  of  the  3rd  month  last,  concluding  with 
the  emphatic  language  :  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life." 

From  this  time  his  strength  rapidly  declined; 
but  with  the  exception  of  occasional  sickness, 
he  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  during 
his  short  illness  was  favoured  with  a  peaceful 
serenity  that  rendered  his  society  sweetly 
interesting ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  much  en- 
gaged in  prayer  and  meditation.  He  often 
spoke  of  his  precious  friends,  gone  before  to 
a  blessed  inheritance,  sometimes  adding  :  "  O 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  join  them !" 


When  unable  to  read  himself,  he  much  en- 
joyed having  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  to  him, 
as  well  as  other  religious  and  instructive 
books  ;  and,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his 
decease,  evinced' a  lively  interest  therein,  his 
memory  and  mental  faculties  appearing  unim- 
paired. 

He  several  times,  in  short  sentences,  ex- 
pressed his  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  best 
welfare  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  spoke 
of  the  overflowing  of  love  that  he  felt  for  all 
mankind.  The  last  evening  that  he  was  able 
to  converse,  he  said  to  his  near  relatives  :  "  I 
have  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  many  a  bitter 
pang,  but  oh,  wonderful,  wonderful  mercy  ! 
the  work  is  accomplished,  but  nothing  of  my 
own ; O  no !" 

He  spoke  of  the  great  mercy  of  the  dear 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace.  At  another  time  he 
said,  in  deep  humility  :  "  I  believe  my  blessed 
Lord  and  master  has  prepared  a  place  for  me." 

From  the  "  Liberia  Herald." 
NATIVE  AFRICANS. 
The  natives  of  this  country  are  a  well 
formed,  strong  and  healthy  people,  possessing 
regular,  and  with  some  exceptions,  intelligent 
features,  loquacious  and  social  with  one  an- 
other,— so  gay,  and  fond  of  amusements  and 
dancing,  that  it  is  rarely  that  you  see  one 
among  them  whose  mind  is  subject  to  melan- 
choly. And  where  that  baneful  traffic  the 
slave  trade  does  not  exist,  "  the  sin  crying 
unto  heaven,"  they  are  friendly  to  each  other, 
and  their  kindred.  Their  wants  are  few,  and 
easily  supplied.  Their  lands  are  good,  and 
bring  forth,  with  comparative  little  labour,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  sustain- 
ing life,  in  abundance.  Cotton  grows  almost 
spontaneous  ;  they  can  make  their  own  cloths 
in  plenty,  and  of  various  colours.  It  is  only 
where  they  are  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slavers'  goods,  they  think  of  becoming  rich 
speedily  ;  the  African  becomes  dead  to  the 
feelings  of  htimanity,  nature,  reason,  and  con- 
science, that  voice  of  God  in  man  ;  seizes 
upon  by  intrigue,  deceit,  or  force,  and  sells 
his  friends,  neighbours,  and  even  his  own  off- 
spring, to  men  still  more  lost  to  all  that  is 
good  in  man. 

Their  dress  is  simple  ;  and  among  the  com- 
mon people  a  cloth,  from  two  yards  to  two 
yards  and  a  half  square,  worn  around  the 
waist,  extending  a  little  below  the  knees,  or 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  is  a  full  dress 
for  both  sexes.  The  kings  wear  a  kind  of 
robe  made  large  and  without  sleeves,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  curiously  worked  with  a 
needle,  and  often  richly  so.  The  women  also 
paint  their  faces,  arms  and  feet,  with  a  species 
of  chalk  or  pipe  clay,  mixed  with  palm  oil. 
However,  the  Kroomen,  who  are  rather  a 
distinct  class,  and  differ  in  their  manners  from 
other  natives,  wear  less  clothes.  But  then 
they  are  more  enterprising,  industrious  and 
hardy.  Numbers  of  them  quit  their  country 
every  year  and  come  to  this  colony,  or  go  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places  wherever  they 
can  get  work,  living  poorly,  saving  their  earn- 
ings till  they  have  amassed  enough  to  return 
home,  with  which  ^they  usually  do,  in  two  or 
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three  years.  Every  master  of  a  vessel,  who 
has  visited  this  country,  knows  that  as  soon 
as  his  vessel  appears  in  sight,  the  Kroomen 
board  him  in  their  canoes.  Captains  of  ves- 
sels employ  numbers  of  them  in  unloading 
their  vessels,  and  when  they  discharge  them, 
they  always  demand  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

Rice,  cassada  and  wild  game,  of  which 
their  forests  abound,  and  fish,  which  are  also 
plentiful,  and  of  a  good  quality,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  their  diet ;  though  they  cul- 
tivate the  plantain  and  banana;  and  raise 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  great  many  fowls 
in  their  towns  and  villages. 

Their  houses  are  built  one  story,  (seven  or 
eight  feet  high)  some  are  round,  others  square, 
according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  builds.  The  corner  posts  and  studs 
being  planted  in  the  ground,  the  walls  are 
formed  by  wattling  in  small  branches  of  the 
maiigrove,  and  smoothly  plastering  them  with 
clay.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  branches  of 
the  bamboo,  and  where  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, with  grass  or  leaves.  At  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  and  the  Gallcnas,  they  are  made  large 
and  comfortable. 

Their  towns  are  built  without  regard  to  re- 
gularity, the  houses  being  clustered  together, 
barely  leaving,  in  some  places,  a  pathway,  but 
mostly  kept  clean  and  free  from  grass,  herba- 
ceous weeds,  and  nuisances  of  any  kind.  And 
to  fortify  them  against  an  attack  of  their  ene- 
mies, their  principal  towns  are  barricaded 
around  with  logs  of  the  cotton  tree,  set  up- 
right in  the  ground,  and  fastened  together 
with  strong  vines  that  grow  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  sometimes  the  rattans  are  interwoven  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily  scaled,  and 
bullet  proof.  For  the  cotton  wood,  when  it 
is  dry,  is  very  light  and  spongy,  and  effectu- 
ally resists  a  bullet  or  even  a  grape  shot  if 
fired  from  any  distance.  R. 

Curious  Fish. — A  small  volume  has  been  recently 
published  in  England,  which  contains  many  interest, 
ing  facts  and  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  following 
is  an  adventure  in  a  sea  bath  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  author  says  : — 

"  A  friend  and  myself  were  bathing  one  morning, 
as  we  had  done  before,  and  determined  to  swim  out 
and  rest  on  a  certain  rock.  He  generally  look  the 
lead,  and  while  following,  I  was  suddenly  struck  as 
by  an  electric  shock.  I  then  discovered  tiiat  I  had 
swam  on  a  gelatinous  substance,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  which  proved  to  be  a  fish  surrounded  by 
stings.  In  a  moment  it  covered  or  enwrapped  me, 
so  that  every  part  of  my  body  was  stung,  and  I 
could  only  disengage  myself  by  tearing  the  animal 
from  me  piece-meal,  at  the  peril  of  my  hands,  which 
were  just  as  if  I  had  poured  vitriol  upon  them. 

"  With  great  difficulty  1  swam  back  towards  the 
shore;  but  when  I  reached  the  machine,  I  had  not 
strength  enough  to  dress;  and  was  afterwards  led 
home  between  two  persons.  A  medical  friend  order- 
ed an  application  of  oil  and  vinegar.  Intense  agony, 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  being  stung 
by  thousands  of  wasps,  continued  for  about  eight 
hour.«;  and  bad  it  not  terminated  then,  I  must  have 
sunk  beneath  the  torture.  As  soon  as  llic  pain  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  was  mitigated,  I  felt  an  in- 
ternal soreness,  was  unable  to  eat  for  days,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  continued  for  a  fortnight. 
Several  of  these  creatures  are  seen  on  the  sands  left 
by  the  tide,  for  about  a  month  in  the  year;  and  I  ob- 
served no  horse  would  tread  on  one,  nor  would  chil- 
dren touch  it  except  with  a  slick;  but  though  tlie 


inhabitants  of  Porto-Bello  had  heard  of  persons 
being  slightly  stung,  the  oldest  of  them  had  never 
met  with  a  case  parallel  to  mine." 

AFFLICTING  DISPENSATION. 

Newark,  N.  J.  September  Mh. — Since  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  more 
instances  than  one,  in  which  this  dreadful  epidemic 
had  alighted  not  only  on  one  or  two,  but  when  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  a  family  have  been  suddenly 
hurried  to  the  grave.  A  melancholy  and  afflicting 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  this  town,  during  the 
last  week.  At  a  lime  when  public  alarm  had  greatly 
subsided,  and  our  citizens  began  to  felicitate  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a  subsequent  exemption  from 
"  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  a  case  of 
cholera  was  announced  in  Green  street,  in  an  English 
family  of  the  name  of  Becraft,  a  mechanic,  of  prudent 
habits.  His  son,  Alfred,  aged  twelve  years,  was  the 
first  who  sickened,  and  died  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Imprudently,  perhaps,  he  was  not  interred  until  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  During  the  night  three 
others  of  the  family  sickened,  all  of  whom  died,  and 
were  interred  the  next  day,  viz.  James  Becroft ;  Mrs. 
Becroft,  wife  of  Alfred,  and  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, Alfred  Becroft  himself,  the  head  of  the  family. 
Thus  in  the  short  space  of  two  days,  were  a  husband, 
a  wife,  a  brother,  and  a  child,  prostrated  by  the  hand 
of  death,  exhibiting  a  solemn  instance  of  the  instabi- 
lity of  human  life.  Who  will  not  drop  the  tear  of 
sympathy  at  a  scene  so  appalling  ;  and  who  not  lend 
a  cheerful  hand  in  support  of  four  orphan  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  only  seven  months  old  ! 
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We  have  copied  from  the  Liberia  Herald  of 
July  7th,  a  short  article  headed  "  Native  Afri- 
cans," which  as  a  communication  from  one  of 
the  colonists,  and  also  for  the  information  it 
furnishes,  is  not  without  interest.  From  the 
same  paper  we  extract  the  following: — 

"  On  Saturday  the  30th  ult.  the  fine  ship 
Jupiter,  Captain  Peters,  arrived  at  this  port  in 
45  days  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  emigrants.  Letters  of  in- 
troduction have  been  handed  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Moore,  who  are  sent  by  the 
Auxiliary  Colonization  Society  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  with  the  approbation  of  the  free 
coloured  people  of  that  place,  to  view  the  co- 
lony, and  make  report  of  their  observation. 
We  bid  ihein  welcome  to  our  shores,  and  hope 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  them,  in  their 
travels  and  inquiries,  by  our  fellow  citizens." 

It  is  further  stated  that  Charles  Snetter,  a 
deputation  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  free 
coloured  people  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
had  al.so  arrived  in  the  Jupiter.  Tliese  depu- 
ties are  coloured  persons,  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  report  which  they  make  on 
tiieir  return,  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 
The  arrival  there  by  the  same  conveyance  of 
James  P.  Tliompson,  from  New  York,  is  like- 
wise announced,  recommended  "  as  a  gentle- 
man qualified  to  fill  the  responsible  office  of 
teacher  of  youth." 

Our  Board  of  Health  having  deemed  it  in- 
expedient to  continue  the  daily  reports  of 
cholera  cases  and  deaths,  of  consequence  our 
weekly  statement  is  omitted.  We  have  it  in  our 


power  to  say  from  good  authority,  that  from 
the  2d  to  the  6th  inst.  inclusive — five  days — 
the  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  Board, 
was  forty-seven — of  deaths  six.  This  is  indeed 
a  great  reduction  ;  for  which  the  feeling  of 
every  heart  ought  to  be  that  of  humble  grati- 
tude to  the  all-bountiful  Preserver;  at  the 
same  time  there  remains  enough  to  admonish 
against  self-confidence,  and  to  induce  prudence. 

At  New  York  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
state  of  things  is  less  favourable  ;  verbal  ac- 
counts by  passengers  in  the  steam-boats,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  there  has  been  a  conside- 
rable increase  of  cases  within  the  last  week. 
A  New  York  paper  of  Sept.  3d.  remarks — 
"  Persons  returning  from  the  country  cannot 
be  too  careful  about  their  mode  of  living,  as 
imprudence,  exposure,  and  fatigue,  have  re- 
cently given  rise  to  some  melancholy  cases  of 
cholera  among  individuals  of  respectability;" 
and  then  several  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to» 
are  mentioned  by  name. 

It  appears  from  various  accounts  lately  re- 
ceived, that  the  cholera  continues  to  afflict 
many  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A  friend  has  handed 
us  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
London,  28th  of  7th  month  last  : — 

"  We  have  again  had  amongst  us  that  awful 
pestilence  the  cholera  morbus ;  our  own  circle 
has  hitherto  escaped  its  blast,  and  we  deem 
it  a  mercy.  But  not  so  with  all  our  friends ; 
some  of  them  have  to  mourn  the  sudden  loss 
of  near  and  dear  ties  ;  for  it  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  poor  and  the  dissolute  in  its 
return,  this  time ;  but  has  taken  off  many 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety." 

The  same  letter  says  : — 

Jas.  Backhouse  and  his  companion  Geo. 
W.  Walker  arrived  at  Hobart's  town,  [Van 
Dieman's  Land,]  in  the  early  part  of  2d  month, 
and  were  kindly  received." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Edward 
B.  Garrigues,  N.  W.  corner  High  and  Sixth 
streets  ;  Samuel  Bettle,  14,  South  Third 
street  ;  John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  180,  Mulberry 
street. 

Superintendants. — John  C.  Redmond  and 
wife. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  116,  South  Fourth  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

The  British  Privy  Council  have  confirmed 
the  decree  of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
against  Suttees,  the  immolation  of  widows  by 
burning. — National  Gazette. 

Q.  was  not  in  time  for  the  present  number 
— will  appear  in  our  next. 
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speech,  you  will  understand  what  it  is.  The 
laws  of  England,  from  which  country  we  have 
received  so  much  good  of  every  kind,  must 
not  they  be  good  ?  And  do  not  the  laws  of 
England  punish  murderers  by  death  ?  Now, 
my  thought  is,  that  as  England  does  so,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  do  so.  That  is  my 
thought." 

Perfect  silence  followed ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  during  the  whole  eight 
days'  meeting  of  this  parliament,  in  no  in- 
stance were  two  speakers  on  their  legs  at 
the  same  time  ;  there  was  not  an  angry  word 
uttered  by  one  against  another  ;  nor  did  any 
assume  the  possession  of  more  knowledge 
than  the  rest.  In  fact,  none  controverted  ihe 
opinion  of  a  preceding  speaker,  or  even  re- 
marked upon  it,  without  some  respectful  com- 
mendations of  what  appeared  praiseworthy  in 
it,  while,  for  reasons  which  he  modestly  but 
manfully  assigned,  he  deemed  another  senti- 
ment better. 

After  looking  around  to  see  whether  any 
body  were  already  up  before  him,  Utami,  the 
principal  chief  of  Buanaauia,  rose,  and  thus 
addressed  the  president :  "  The  chief  of  Pa- 
peete has  said  well,  that  we  have  received  a 
great  many  good  things  from  the  kind  Chris- 
tian people  of  England.  Indeed,  what  have 
we  not  received  from  Beretane  ?  (Britain  ?) 
Did  they  not  send  us  (Area)  the  gospel  ?  But 
does  not  Hitoti's  speech  go  too  far  ?  If  we 
take  the  laws  of  England  for  our  guide,  then 
must  we  not  punish  with  death  those  who 
break  into  a  house  ?  those  who  write  a  wrong 
name  ?  those  who  steal  a  sheep  ?  and  will 
any  man  in  Tahiti  say  that  death  should  grow 
for  these  ?  No,  no,  this  goes  too  far.  So 
I  think  we  should  stop.  The  law,  as  it  is 
written,  I  think,  is  good  ;  perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
but  that  is  my  thought." 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  stillness,  Upu- 
paru,  a  noble,  intelligent,  and  stately  chief, 
stood  forth.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon 
his  animated  countenance  and  frank  demea- 
nour, without  the  smallest  affectation  either  of 
superiority  or  condescension.  He  paid  se- 
veral graceful  compliments  to  the  former 
speakers,  while,  according  to  his  thought,  in 
some  things  each  was  right,  and  each  was 
wrong.  "  My brotherHitoti,whoproposedthat 
we  should  punish  murder  with  death,  because 
England  does  so,  was  wrong,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Utami.  For  they  are  not  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land which  are  to  guide  us,  though  they  are 
good  ;  the  Bible  is  our  perfect  guide.  Now, 
Mitti  Truter  (the  missionary  Crook)  was 
preaching  to  us  on  (naming  the  day)  from  the 
Scripture,  '  He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  and  he  told 
us  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
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land.  My  thought,  therefore,  is  not  with 
Utami,  but  with  Hitoti  (though  not  because 
the  law  of  England,  but  because  the  Bible, 
orders  it,)  that  we  ought  to  punish  with  death 
every  one  found  guilty  of  murder."  There 
was  a  lively  exchange  of  looks  all  through 
the  assembly,  as  if  each  had  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker, 
especially  when  he  placed  the  ground  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  not  upon  English  pre- 
cedent, but  Scripture  authority.  Another 
chief  followed,  and  "rising,  seemed  a  pillar 
of  state,"  one  whose  aspect,  and  presence, 
and  costume  of  dress  (richly  native)  made  the 
spectators  forget  even  him  who  had  just  sat 
down.  His  name  was  Tati ;  and  on  him  all 
eyes  were  immediately  and  intensely  fixed, 
while,  with  not  less  simplicity  and  deference 
to  others  than  those  who  had  preceded  him, 
he  spoke  thus :  "  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
be  surprised  that  I,  who  am  the  first  chief 
here,  and  next  to  the  royal  family,  should 
have  held  my  peace  so  long.  I  wished  to 
hear  what  my  brethren  would  say,  that  I  might 
gather  what  thoughts  had  grown  in  their 
breasts  on  this  great  question.  I  am  glad 
that  I  waited,  because  some  thoughts  are  now 
growing  in  my  own  breast  which  I  did  not 
bring  with  me.  The  chiefs,  who  have  spoken 
before  me,  have  spoken  well.  But  is  not  the 
speech  of  Upuparu  like  that  of  his  brother, 
Hitoti,  in  this  way  1  If  we  cannot  follow  the 
laws  of  England,  in  ail  things,  as  Hitoti's 
thoughts  would  perhaps  lead  us,  because  they 
go  too  far, — must  we  not  stop  short  of  Upu- 
paru, because  his  thoughts  go  too  far  like- 
wise 1  The  Bible,  he  says,  is  our  perfect 
guide.  It  is.  But  what  does  that  Scripture 
mean?  'He  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  Does  not  this 
go  so  far  that  we  cannot  follow  it  to  the  end, 
any  more  than  we  can  follow  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land all  the  way  ?  I  am  Tati  ;  I  am  a  judge  ; 
a  man  is  convicted  before  me;  he  has  shed 
blood  ;  I  order  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  I 
shed  his  blood  ;  then  who  shall  shed  mine  7 
Here,  because  I  cannot  go  so  far,  T  must  stop. 
This  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  those  words. 
But,  perhaps,  since  many  of  the  laws  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  thrown  down  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  only  some  kept  stand- 
ing upright, — perhaps,  I  say,  this  is  one  of 
those  which  were  thrown  down.  However, 
as  I  am  ignorant,  some  one  else  will  show 
me  that,  in  the  Now  Testament,  our  Saviour 
or  his  apostles  have  said  the  same  thing  con- 
cerning him  that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  as  is 
said  in  the  Old  Testament.  Show  me  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  it  must  be 
our  guide." 

Much  cordial  approbation  was  evident  at 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  account  of  a  debate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  punishment  for  murder  by  death, 
or  banishment  to  a  desolate  island,  in  a  formal 
parliament  of  the  Windward  Society  Islands, 
convened  for  discussing  and  adopting  a  code 
of  laws  prepared  by  missionary  Nott,  by  re- 
quest of  the  natives,  we  extract  from  the 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  D.  Tyerman  and  G. 
Bennett.  Tyerman  and  Bennett,  it  may  be 
well  to  state,  were  deputed  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  the  year  1821,  to  visit 
their  missionary  stations  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  India,  &c.  The  constitution 
of  the  isles  provided,  that  the  parliament 
should  consist  of  one  house,  wherein  each 
person  should  have  one  vote.  The  members 
were  the  adult  male  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  the  same  of  the  principal  chief,  these 
being  hereditary  legislators  :  to  which,  as 
popular  representatives,  were  added  two  of 
their  own  body  out  of  the  adult  male  inhabit- 
ants of  each  Mataaina,  or  district,  appointed 
by  themselves.  The  discussion  and  right 
settlement,  (we  think,)  of  so  important  a 
question  as  the  punishment  for  murder  by 
persons,  who  but  a  few  years  since  were 
untutored  and  ungovernable  savages  in  the 
daily  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to 
'S  blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  conducted  with  a 
spirit,  and  candour,  and  good  sense  which 
would  do  credit  to  more  enlightened  assem- 
blies, may  be  read  with  instruction  and  inte- 
rest by  all,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  as 
civilized,  as  well  as  other  nations  of  the  earth 
come  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  irresistible  energies  of  that  divine  grace 
which  has  so  miraculously  dethroned  the 
powers  of  darkness,  so  long  predominant  in 
those  islands,  the  same  wise  and  humane  views 
of  punishment  may  prevail. 

On  the  question  being  proposed,  Hitoti, 
the  principal  chief  of  Papeete,  stood  up,  and 
bowing  to  the  president  and  the  persons 
around  him,  said,  "  No  doubt  this  is  a  good 
law" — (the  proposed  punishment  was  exile 
for  life  to  a  desolate  island,)  "  but  a  thought 
has  been  growing  in  my  heart  for  several 
days,  and  when  you  have  heard  my  little 
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the  conclusion  of  Tati's  speech,  and  its  evan- 
gelical appeal  seemed  to  remove  some  diffi- 
culty and  doubt  respecting  the  true  scriptural 
authority  applicable  to  the  case.  Next  rose 
Pati,  a  chief  and  judge  of  Eimeo,  formerly 
a  high  priest  of  Oro,  and  the  first  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  had  abjured  idolatry.  "  My 
breast,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  full  of  thought  and 
surprise  and  delight.  When  I  look  round  at 
this  fare  bare  ra,  (house  of  God,)  in  which 
we  are  assembled,  and  consider  who  we  are 
that  take  sweet  counsel  together  here,  it  is  to 
me  all  mea  hum  e,  (a  thing  of  amazement,) 
and  mea  aafoaoa  te  aau,  (a  thing  that  makes 
glad  my  heart.)  Tati  has  settled  the  question  : 
for  is  it  not  the  gospel  that  is  our  guide  ?  1 
know  many  passages  which  forbid,  but  I  know 
not  one  which  commands,  to  kill.  But  then 
another  thought  is  growing  in  my  breast,  and 
if  you  will  hearken  to  my  little  speech,  you 
shall  know  what  it  is.  Laws  to  punish  those 
that  commit  crime  are  good  for  us.  But  tell 
me,  why  do  Christians  punish  ?  Is  it  because 
we  are  angry,  and  have  pleasure  in  causing 
pain  ? .  Ts  it  because  we  love  revenge,  as  we 
did  when  we  were  heathens  ?  None  of  these  : 
Christians  do  not  love  revenge  ;  Christians 
must  not  be  angry  ;  they  cannot  have  plea- 
sure in  causing  pain — Christians  do  not  there- 
fore punish  for  these.  Is  it  not  that,  by  the 
suffering  which  is  inflicted,  we  may  prevent 
the  criminal  from  repeating  his  crime,  and 
frighten  others  from  doing  as  he  has  done 
to  deserve  the  like  ?  Well,  then,  does  not 
every  body  know  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
punishment  to  be  banished  for  ever  from 
Tahiti,  to  a  desolate  island,  than  just  in  a 
moment  to  be  put  to  death  ?  And  could  the 
banished  man  commit  murder  again  there  ? 
and  would  not  others  be  more  frightened  by 
such  a  sentence  than  by  one  to  take  away  his 
life?  So  my  thought  is  that  Tati  is  right, 
and  the  law  had  best  remain  as  it  has  been 
written." 

One  of  the  Haata  rii,  or  little  men,  a  com- 
moner, representative  of  a  district,  now  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  listened  to  with  as 
much  attention  as  had  been  given  to  the 
lordly  personages  who  preceded  him.  He 
said  :  "As  no  one  else  stands  up,  I  will  make 
my  little  speech,  because  several  pleasant 
thoughts  have  been  growing  in  my  breast,  and 
I  wish  you  to  hear  them.  Perhaps  every  thing 
good  and  necessary  has  been  said  already  by 
the  chiefs  :  yet  as  we  are  not  met  to  adopt 
this  law  or  that  law,  because  one  great  man, 
or  another,  recommends  it,  but  as  we,  the 
taata  rii,  just  the  same  as  chiefs,  are  to  throw 
all  our  thoughts  together,  that  out  of  the 
whole  heap  the  meeting  may  make  those  to 
stand  ujjright  which  are  best,  whenccsocver 
they  came — this  is  my  thought.  All  that 
Pati  said  was  good  ;  but  he  did  not  mention 
that  one  reason  for  punishing,  (as  a  mission- 
ary told  us,  when  he  was  reading  the  law  to 
us,  in  private,)  is  too  make  the  offender  good 
again  if  possible.  Now  if  we  kill  a  murder- 
er, how  can  we  make  him  better?  But  if  he 
be  sent  to  a  desolate  island,  where  he  is  all 
solitary,  and  compelle<l  to  think  for  himself, 
it  may  please  God  to  make  the  bad  things  in 
his  heart  to  die,  and  good  things  to  grow 


there.  But  if  we  kill  him,  where  will  his 
soul  go  ?" 

Others  spoke  to  the  same  purport,  and  in 
the  result  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
banishment,  not  death,  should  be  inflicted  on 
murderers.  It  followed,  of  course,  that  the 
extreme  exercise  of  magisterial  power,  to 
take  away  life,  was  excluded  from  every  other 
case.  Q. 

From  Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  Mississippi  Valley. 
(Continued  from  page  380.) 

The  order  of  things  in  the  western  coun- 
try naturally  fosters  a  propensity  for  a  float- 
ing life  on  the  waters.  The  inhabitants  will 
ultimately  become  as  famous  as  the  Chinese, 
for  having  their  habitancy  in  boats.  In  time 
of  high  waters,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we 
were  ou  board  an  immensely  large  flat  boat, 
on  which  was  kept  a  town,  which  had  figured 
in  the  papers  as  a  place  that  bade  fair  to 
rival  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile.  The  tavern,  the  retail  and  dram 
shops,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  and  no 
small  number  of  very  merry  customers,  float- 
ed on  the  same  bottom.  We  have  seen  a 
large  tinner's  establishment  floating  down 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  respectable  manu- 
factory, and  the  articles  were  sold  wholesale 
and  retail.  There  were  three  apartments  and 
a  number  of  hands.  When  they  had  mended 
all  the  tin,  and  vended  all  that  they  could 
sell  in  one  place,  they  floated  on  to  another. 
A  piece  goods  store,  united  with  a  book 
store,  is  no  uncommon  establishment.  We 
have  heard  of  a  large  floating  blacksmith's 
establishment,  and  of  another  in  which  it 
was  contemplated  to  work  a  trip  hammer. 
Besides  the  numerous  periogues,  or  singular 
looking  Spanish  and  French  trading  retail 
boats,  commonly  called  '  chicken  thieves,' 
which  scour  the  rivers  within  an  hundred 
leagues  of  New  Orleans,  there  are  on  all  the 
waters  of  the  west  retail  trading  boats. 
They  are  often  fitted  up  with  no  inconsider- 
able ingenuity  and  show.  The  goods  are 
fancifully  arranged  on  shelves.  The  delicate 
hands  of  the  vender  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  spruce  clerk  behind  our 
city  counters.  Every  considerable  landing 
place  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  in  the  spring  a  number  of  sta- 
tionary and  inhabited  boats,  lying  at  the 
shores.  They  are  too  often  dram  shops,  and 
resorts  of  all  kinds  of  bad  company.  A 
severe  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  at  all 
these  points,  respecting  the  inmates  and  prac- 
tices of  these  floating  mansions  of  iniquity. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  where 
the  invention  of  steamboats  should  be  so 
highly  appreciated,  as  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  invention  deserves  to  be 
estimated  the  most  memorable  era  of  the 
west ;  and  the  name  of  the  inventor  ought  to 
be  handed  down  with  glory  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  No  triumph  of  art  over  the 
obstacles  of  nature  has  ever  been  so  com- 
plete. But  for  this  invention,  the  valley 
might  have  sustained  a  nation  of  farmers  and 
[planters,  and  the  comforts,  the  arts,  refine- 
ments, and  intelligence  of  the  day,  would 
have   made   their   way  slowly  from  New 


Orleans  to  the  lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Mis' 
sissippi,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thou' 
sands  of  boatmen  would  have  been  slowly 
and  laboriously  warping,  and  rowing,  and 
cordelling  their  boats,  in  a  three  months  trip 
up  these  mighty  and  long  streams,  which  are 
now  ascended  by  steam  boats  in  ten  days. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  many 
respects,  the  improvements  of  fifty  years 
without  steamboats,  were  brought  to  this 
country  in  five  years  after  the  invention. 
The  distant  points  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi used  to  be  separated  by  distances 
and  obstacles  of  transit  more  formidable  in 
the  passing  than  the  Atlantic.  These  points 
are*  now  brought  into  juxtaposition.  Dis- 
tances on  the  rivers  are  not,  indeed,  annihi- 
lated ;  but  they  are  diminished  to  about  an 
eighth  of  their  former  extent ;  and  their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  are  reduced  even  more 
than  that.  All  the  advantages  of  long  rivers, 
such  as  variety  of  soil,  climate,  productions, 
remain  divested  of  all  the  disadvantages  of 
distance  and  difficulty  of  ascent.  The  day 
that  commemorates  this  invention  should  be 
a  holiday  of  interest,  only  second  to  that 
which  gave  birth  to  the  nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  have  something 
of  the  experience  which  we  have  had,  of  the 
slowness,  difliculty,  and  danger,  of  propelling 
boats  against  the  current  of  these  long  rivers, 
fully  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  this  in- 
vention. We  have  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  this  way  for  fifty  days  in  succession.  We 
have  had  but  too  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
experience  on  the  other  streams.  We  con- 
sidered ten  miles  a  day  as  good  progress.  It 
is  now  refreshing,  and  it  imparts  a  feeling  of 
energy  and  power  to  the  beholder,  to  see  the 
large  and  beautiful  steamboats  scudding  up 
the  eddies,  as  though  on  the  wing.  When 
they  have  run  out  the  eddy,  and  strike  the 
current,  it  is  a  still  more  noble  spectacle. 
The  foam  bursts  into  a  sheet  quite  over  the 
deck.  The  boat  quivers  for  a  moment  with 
the  concussion,  and  then,  as  though  she  had 
collected  energy,  and  vanquished  her  enemy, 
she  resumes  her  stately  march,  and  mounts 
against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 
We  have  travelled  ten  days  together  between 
New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  more  than  an 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  against  the  stream. 
The  difficulty  of  ascending  used  to  be  the 
only  one  that  was  dreaded  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  voyage  of  this  kind.  This  difficulty  has 
now  disappeareil,  and  the  only  one  that 
remains,  is  to  furnish  money  for  the  trip. 
Even  the  expense,  considering  the  luxury  of 
the  fare  and  accomodation,  is  more  moderate 
than  could  be  expected.  A  family  in  Pitts- 
burgh wishes  to  make  a  social  visit  to  a  kin- 
dred family  on  Red  river.  The  trip,  as 
matters  now  stand,  is  but  two  thousand 
miles.  Servants,  baggage,  or  *  plunder,'  as 
the  phrase  is,  the  family,  and  the  family  dog, 
cat,  and  parrot,  all  go  together.  In  twelve 
days  they  reach  the  point  proposed.  Even 
the  return  is  but  a  short  voyage.  Surely  we 
must  resist  strong  temptations,  if  we  do  not 
become  a  social  people.  You  are  invited  to 
a  breakfast  at  seventy  miles  distance.  You 
go  on  board  the  passing  steamboat,  and  are 
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transported  during  the  night,  so  as  to  go  out 
in  the  morning,  and  reach  your  appointnient. 
The  day  will  probably  come,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  warm  and  sickly  regions  of  the 
lower  points  of  the  Mississippi,  will  take 
their  periodical  migrations  to  the  north,  with 
the  geese  and  swans,  and  with  them  return 
to  the  south  in  the  autumn. 

We  have  compared  the  most  beautiful 
steamboats  of  the  Atlantic  waters  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  have  seen  none, 
which  in  splendour  and  striking  effect  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  accom- 
modation, surpass  the  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, Lady  of  the  Lake,  Florida,  and  some 
others  on  these  waters.  We  have  been 
amused  in  observing  an  Atlantic  stranger, 
who  had  heard  us  described  by  the  phrase, 
'  backwoodsmen,'  taking  his  first  survey  of 
such  a  steamboat.  If  there  be  any  ground  of 
complaint,  it  is,  that  so  much  gorgeousness 
offends  good  taste,  and  seems  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  social  ease  and  comfort,  which 
one  would  desire  in  such  a  place.  Certain 
ly,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
comfort  of  the  passage  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans  in  such  a  steamboat,  and  a  voy 
age  at  sea.  The  barren  and  boundless  ex- 
panse of  waters  soon  tires  upon  every  eye 
but  a  seaman's.  And  then  there  are  storms, 
and  the  necessity  of  fasteiiing  the  tables,  and 
of  holding  to  something  to  keep  in  bed 
There  is  the  insupportable  nausea  of  sea 
sickness,  and  there  is  danger.  Here  you  are 
always  near  the  shore,  always  see  the  green 
earth ;  can  always  eat,  write,  and  study  un 
disturbed.  You  can  always  obtain  cream 
fowls,  vegetables,  fruit,  fresh  meat,  and  wild 
game,  in  their  season,  from  the  shore. 

A  stranger  to   this  mode  of  travelling 
would  find  it  difficult  to  describe  his  impres- 
sions upon  descending  the  Mississippi  for 
the  first  time  in  one  of  these  steamboats 
which  we  have  named.    He  contemplates 
the  prodigious  construction,  with  its  double 
tiers  of  cabins,  and  its  separate  establishment 
for  the  ladies,  and  its  commodious  arrange- 
ments for  the  deck  passengers  and  the  serv- 
ants.   Over  head,  about  him,  and  below  him, 
all  is  life  and  movement.    He  contemplates 
the  splendour  of  the  cabin,  its  beautiful 
finishing  of  the  richest  woods,  its  rich  carpet- 
ing, its  mirrors  and  fine  furniture,  its  sliding 
tables,  its  bar  room,  and  all  its  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  hundred  cabin  pas- 
sengers.   The  fare  is  sumptuous,  and  every 
thing  in  a  style  of  splendour,  order,  and 
quiet,  far  exceeding  most  city  taverns.  You 
read,  converse,  walk,  or  sleep,  as  you  choose. 
You  are  not  burdened  by  the  restraint  of 
useless  ceremony.    The  varied  and  verdant 
scenery  shifts  about  you.    The  trees,  the 
green  islands,  the  houses  on  the  shore,  every 
thing  has  an  appearance,  as  by  enchantment, 
of  moving  past  you.    The  river  fowl,  with 
their  white  and  extended  lines,  are  wheeling 
their  flight  above  you.    The  sky  is  bright. 
The  river  is  dotted  with  boats  beside  and 
below  you.    You  hear  the  echo  of  their 
bugle  reverberating  from  the  woods.  Behind 
the  wooded  point,  you  see  the  ascending  co- 
lumn of  smoke  rising  over  the  trees,  which 


announces  that  another  steamboat  is  ap- 
proaching you.  The  moving  pageant  glides 
through  a  narrow  passage,  between  an  island, 
thick  set  with  young  cotton  woods,  so  even, 
so  beautiful,  and  regular,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  planted  for  a  pleasure  ground,  and 
the  main  shore.  As  you  shoot  out  again 
into  the  broad  stream,  you  come  in  view  of  a 
plantation,  with  all  its  busy  and  cheerful  ac- 
companiments. At  other  times  you  are 
sweeping  along  for  many  leagues  together, 
where  either  shore  is  a  boundless  and  path- 
less wilderness.  A  contrast  is  thus  strongly 
forced  upon  the  mind,  of  the  highest  im- 
provement and  the  latest  pre-eminent  inven- 
tion of  art,  with  the  most  lonely  aspect  of  a 
grand  but  desolate  nature — the  most  striking 
and  complete  assemblage  of  splendour  and 
comfort,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  floating  hotel, 
which  carries,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  guests, 
with  a  wild  and  unlimited  forest,  it  may  be 
an  hundred  miles  in  width,  the  abode  only  of 
bears,  owls,  and  noxious  animals. 

The  Mississippi  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  the  grand  trunk  of  water  communication  ; 
and  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  White,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Red  rivers,  the  main  arteries. 
Each  of  these  again  has  its  own  system  of 
circulation.  To  the  lakes,  and  the  immense 
distances  of  the  highest  boatable  waters  of  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Kenhawa,  Cum- 
berland, Tennessee,  Yazoo,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  add  commu- 
nications with  all  the  shores  and  rivers  of  the 
northern  lakes,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Atlantic  sea  board,  by  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal ;  and 
the  numerous  eonnectiona  of  all  the  western 
boatable  waters  by  canals,  to  which  these 
will  naturally  give  birth ;  and  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  this  valley  is  a  sample  entirely 
by  itself  on  our  globe,  of  the  ease  and  extent 
of  inland  water  communications.  New  Or- 
leans cannot  have  less  than  40,000  miles  of 
interior  navigation  on  all  her  lakes,  bayous, 
and  hundreds  of  boatable  streams,  without 
taking  into  view  the  added  extent  of  the 
northern  lakes,  which  will  be  connected 
with  her  by  the  Ohio  canal.  For  water  com- 
munication she  has  no  rival  nor  compeer; 
and  she  may  be  justly  denominated  the  queen 
of  rivers.  The  whole  western  country  is  as 
strongly  marked  off  from  any  other  region 
by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  navigable 
waters,  as  it  is  by  the  greater  magnitude  of 
its  valley. 


For' 


The  Friend." 

Having  often  met  with  allusions  to  the 
Russian  manner  of  ablution  by  means  of  steam, 
my  attention  was  at  once  attracted  to  an  arti- 
cle in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal,  on  the  subject;  and 
having  been  amused  myself  by  the  perusal  of 
it,  am  induced  to  forward  an  abstract  for  inser- 
tion in  "The  Friend."  It  may  be  truly 
denominated  a  sweating  process,  and  would 
seem  to  require  no  small  share  of  firmness  to 
encounter  it,  yet  bating  the  birch  rod,  part  of 
the  ceremony,  tiie  effect  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  think,  must  be  pleasurable,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  salubrious.  R. 


Accourd  of  the  Russian  Vapour-Bath,  by  T. 
S.  Traill,  M.  D. 

"  The  existence  in  Hamburgh  of  two  esta- 
blishments where  the  Russian  Vapour-batli  is 
used,  brought  to  my  recollection  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Acerbi,  and  other  travellers,  of 
the  intense  heat  and  sudden  transition  to  cold, 
so  much  relished  by  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe,  and  raised  my  curiosity  to  experience, 
in  my  own  person,  the  effects  of  this  singular 
species  of  bathing.  I  was  further  induced  to 
take  this  step  from  finding  myself  suddenly 
oppressed  with  a  violent  feverish  cold,  which 
raised  my  pulse  considerably  above  100°,  and 
rendered  me  little  able  to  join  the  public  din- 
ner-table in  the  Apollo  Saal. 

"  Accompanied  by  two  friends  who  wished 
to  make  the  same  experiment,  I  repaired  to 
the  Alexanderbad,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  proprietor,  a  Jewish  physician,  who 
had  liberally  opened  it  gratuitously  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Naturforscher,  then 
assembled  at  Hamburgh.  We  were  ushered 
into  a  very  neat  saloon,  provided  with  six 
couches,  beside  each  of  which  stood  a  dress- 
ing table,  and  a  convenient  apparatus  for 
suspending  the  clothes  of  the  bather.  Here 
we  undressed,  and  were  furnished  with  long 
flannel  dressing-gowns  and  warm  slippers, 
after  which  Ave  were  all  conducted  into  a  small 
hot  apartment,  where  we  were  desired  to  lay 
aside  our  gowns  and  slippers,  and  were  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  room  called  the 
bath,  in  which  the  dim  light,  admitted  through 
a  single  window  of  three  panes,  just  sufiiced  to 
show  us  that  there  were  in  it  two  persons,  like 
ourselves,  in  puris  naturalibus  ;  one  of  whom 
was  an  essential  personage,  the  operator  ;  the 
other  a  gentleman  just  finishing  the  process 
by  a  copious  effusion  of  cold  water  over  his 
body.  This  sudden  introduction  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  hot  steam  was  so  oppressive,  that 
I  was  forced  to  cover  my  face  with  my  hands, 
to  moderate  the  painful  impression  on  the  lips 
and  nostrils,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
my  head,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  most 
heated  part  of  the  atmosphere,  by  sitting  down 
on  a  low  bench  which  ran  along  two  sides  of 
the  bath.  I  soon  felt  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  endure  the  contact  of  any 
sort  of  covering  in  a  temperature  so  high. 

"  The  bath-room  is  about  1 5  feet  long,  by 
about  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  lined  with 
wood,  rendered  quite  black  by  constant  immer- 
sion in  hot  steam.  On  two  sides  it  has  three 
tiers  of  benches  or  rude  couches,  each  of  which 
is  calculated  to  hold  two  persons  with  their 
feet  toward  each  other  ;  so  that  twelve  persons 
might  bathe  at  the  same  time.  The  lowest 
bench  projects  farthest  into  the  room  ;  they 
rise  two  feet  above  each  other  ;  and  each  has 
a  wooden  pillow  at  the  ends. 

"  In  one  corner,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,  stands  the  furnace,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  from  without,  and  has  a  thin 
arch  of  fire-brick  turned  over  the  fire,  against 
which  the  flame  reverberates,  until  the  arch  is 
red  hot.  Over  this  arch  is  built  a  small  brick 
chamber,  the  only  aperture  to  which  is  by  a 
small  door  about  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
inches  wide,  opening  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  arch.    To  increase  the  heated  surface, 
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numerous  small  earthen  jars  or  broken  pottery 
are  piled  on  the  arch,  and  all  are  kept  up  to  a 
low  red  heat.  On  these  a  basin  of  water  is 
occasionally  dashed  ;  and  the  clouds  of  steam 
which  instantly  issue  from  the  door  of  the 
heated  chamber,  form  the  source  of  heat  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
bath. 

"  In  the  corner  opposite  to  the  furnace  is  a 
reservoir  of  cold  water,  into  which  the  person 
who  manages  the  bath  frequently,  during  our 
stay  in  the  bath,  plunged  to  cool  his  surface, 
a  precaution  not  unnecessary  for  an  individual 
who  is  exposed  daily  eight  hours,  stark  naked, 
to  a  temperature  quite  oppressive  to  the  unin- 
itiated. Yet  this  exposure  and  this  alternation 
cannot  be  unhealthy  ;  for  I  never  saw  a  more 
athletic  man  than  this  person,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  this 
occupation  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  months. 

"  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the  bath-room 
is  perforated  by  numerous  holes  which  allow  a 
copious  shower-bath  of  cold  water  to  descend 
on  the  head  of  the  bather,  when  a  valve,  man- 
aged by  a  cord,  is  opened. 

"  Such  is  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a 
Russian  vapour-bath. 

"  After  remaining  some  time  in  the  bath, 
the  first  sensations  of  oppressive  heat  subsided, 
and  I  ascended  to  the  second  tier  of  benches, 
the  wood  of  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
cooled  by  the  plentiful  affusion  of  cold  water. 
At  each  remove  this  operation  is  repeated  ; 
otherwise  the  contact  of  the  wood  would  be 
insupportable  to  the  skin.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  perspiration  very  soon  began  to 
run  from  every  pore,  not  merely  as  a  moist 
exhalation,  but  ran  off  in  copious  streams. 
This  greatly  moderated  the  sensation  of  heat. 

"  After  lying  extended  for  some  time  on  the 
second  tier  of  benches,  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
was  dashed  on  the  upper  one,  and  we  removed 
there  ;  but  the  heat,  so  near  the  ceiling,  was 
fully  as  oppressive  as  on  first  entering  ;  and  I 
found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  my 
nose  through  my  fingers.  If  I  inhaled  it  with 
the  mouth  wide  open,  I  felt  an  oppressive  heat 
in  my  chest ;  but,  by  degrees,  even  this  degree 
of  heat  became  supportable,  though  I  never 
was  able  to  sit  upright  on  the  upper  bench,  so 
strong  was  the  temperature  of  the  humid  at- 
mosphere close  to  the  ceiling. 

"  While  we  were  groping  our  way  from 
bench  to  bench,  the  assistant,  more  than  once, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  cold  bath  to  refresh 
himself,  ere  he  commenced  on  us  the  next 
part  of  his  professional  occupation. 

"  We  were,  one  by  one,  requested  to  de- 
scend to  the  second  tier  ;  and  the  assistant, 
grasping  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  birch  rods, 
began  assiduously  to  whip  his  patients,  who 
lay  extended  on  the  bench  at  full  lengtTi,  from 
head  to  heel.  This  application  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  well  remembered  scholastic 
birch  discipline;  for  the  leaves  are  left  on  the 
twigs,  and  the  sensations  produced  in  no  way 
resemble  the  effect  of  the  instrument  employed 
in  English  schools  to  convey  a  fundamental 
knowleiige  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  the  heads 
of  our  youth.  In  fact,  this  species  of  whipping 
is  performed  very  dexterously  with  a  sort  of 
brushing  motion,  from  the  shoulders  down- 


wards ;  and  the  application  becomes  general 
over  the  body  and  limbs,  as  the  bather  turns 
on  his  wooden  couch.  The  sensations  pro- 
duced by  this  operation  are  agreeable,  and  are 
very  far  from  producing  that  excessive  redness 
of  the  surface  described  by  Acerbi. 

"  The  operator  now  anoints  the  whole  body 
with  a  liquid  mild  soap  ;  and,  after  again 
mounting  to  the  upper  tier  for  some  time,  we 
descend  one  by  one  to  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
where  a  powerful  affusion  of  cold  water  from 
the  shower  bath  in  the  ceiling  removes  every 
vestige  of  soap.  This  sudden  affusion  of  cold 
water  is  remarkably  grateful  :  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  the  effect,  which  is  highly 
exhilarating  and  refreshing. 

"  It  is  usual  again  to  undergo  the  steaming 
after  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  increased 
by  the  affusion  of  water  on  the  glowing  pot- 
tery in  the  furnace.  For  this  purpose,  the 
operator  opens  the  door  above  described,  and 
placing  us  out  of  the  direction  of  the  imme- 
diate efflux  of  the  steam,  he  dashes,  in  succes- 
sive jets,  a  small  bucket  of  water  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  apartment  is  instantly  filled  with 
clouds  of  steam,  at  a  high  temperature  ;  and 
when  the  door  of  the  aperture  is  closed,  we 
resume  our  places  on  the  benches,  gradually 
proceeding  to  the  highest,  as  we  become  in- 
uerd  to  the  temperature.  From  the  upper 
tier  we  finally  descend  to  have  the  cold  shower 
bath  repeated  ;  after  which  we  leave  the 
bathing-room,  are  rubbed  dry  by  assistants  in 
the  small  heated  apartment,  where  we  resume 
the  flannel  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  are 
reconducted  to  the  saloon,  where  we  find  the 
couches  spread  with  blankets  ;  and  we  recline 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  most  profuse  perspiration, 
and  in  a  state  of  luxurious  langour,  and  men- 
tal tranquillity. 

"  The  effect  of  the  Russian  vapour-bath  is  to 
accelerate  the  pulse,  which  soon  regains  its 
natural  standard  on  leaving  the  bath  ;  and, 
when  I  took  it  in  a  highly  feverish  state,  I  was 
within  an  hour  after  entirely  free  of  fever,  and 
able  fully  to  enjoy  the  philosophic  soiree  that 
evening. 

"  The  process  of  the  vapour-bath  is  com- 
pleted by  a  plentiful  supply  of  towels,  with 
which  we  gradually  dry  the  surface,  while  we 
are  well  rubbed  down  by  an  assistant.  We 
then  resumed  our  dress,  and  retired  to  a  coffee- 
room,  where  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of 
newspapers,  and  had  a  cup  of  good  coflee. 

"  I  received  from  the  liberal  owner  permis- 
sion to  examine  his  splendid  establishment  of 
vapour  and  sliower  baths  devoted  to  females. 
The  vapour-bath  resembles  that  already  de- 
scribed, but  is  much  neater.  The  variety  of 
shower-baths  surprised  me.  Tiiey  arc  of  every 
conceivable  form,  from  the  powerful  stream  to 
the  minute  drizzling  of  water  from  orifices  as 
fine  as  a  needle,  which  jet  tiny  streams  of 
warm  or  cold  water,  at  the  option  of  the  bather, 
in  every  possible  direction  on  her  person.  By 
means  of  polished  brass  arms,  curved  so  as  to 
enclose  the  body,  moveable  by  universal  joints, 
connected  with  a  cistern,  and  perforated  with 
innumerable  minute  holes,  a  crosa-Jire  of  jets, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  is  kept 
up  on  any  part  of  the  body.  If  the  bather 
inclines  to  sit,  a  perforated  seat  is  placed  oa  a 


large  flat  trough,  which  collects  and  carries  off 
the  water,  jets  of  water  play  from  the  various 
moveable  arms  from  each  side,  from  above, 
and  from  below,  so  that  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  bedewed.  A  genersil  stop-cock  com- 
mands the  whole  flow  of  water,  while  each 
brazen-rod  is  under  the  control  of  one  appro- 
priate to  itself.  These  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bather  ;  and  each  trough  or  bath  is  sur- 
rounded by  curtains  to  skreen  the  person  from 
the  eyes  of  the  assistant. 

"  Similar  shower-baths  are  appropriated  to 
gentlemen.  The  whole  forn)S  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  perfect  estabiislmients  of  tlie  kind 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  a  source  of  emolument 
to  the  spirited  proprietor. 

"I  inquired  anxiously  into  the  medical  effi- 
cacy of  the  Russian  vapour-bath,  and  found 
that  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  the  stiffness  of 
limbs  consequent  on  gout,  and  other  long  con- 
tinued inflammations,  in  some  cases  of  palsy,  in 
various  cutaneous  diseases,  it  is  a  most  power- 
ful and  valuable  remedy.  While  in  the  esta- 
blishment, I  saw  an  invalid  enter,  who  inform- 
ed me,  that,  after  severe  acute  rheumatism, 
of  several  months'  duration,  he  was  so  lame 
that  he  had  been  carried  by  two  persons  into 
the  bath  ;  but  that,  after  five  or  six  times  un- 
dergoing the  discipline  I  have  described,  he 
could  walk  alone  as  well  as  I  saw  him,  (he 
had  walked,  aided  by  a  stick,  from  his  house 
to  the  bath,)  and  appeared  confident  that  in  a 
little  time  he  should  entirely  recover  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  his  limbs. 

"  From  all  I  could  learn  in  Hamburgh,  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  the  Russian  vapour- 
bath  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  some 
chronic  diseases,  and  regret  that  we  have  not 
a  similar  establishment  in  any  of  our  medical 
charitable  institutions." 


For  "  Tlic  Friend." 
THE  AMEltlC.^N  SNOW  BIRD. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Snow  Bird  not 
only  breeds  but  remains  all  summer  in  the 
northern  counties  in  this  state.  They  cannot 
endure  great  heat,  which  will  account  for 
their  withdrawing  to  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tains as  soon  as  winter  is  over.  The  district 
in  which  I  have  observed  them,  is  the  very 
elevated  lands  which  lie  along  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Susquehanna  ;  this  of  course  is 
comparatively  cool,  and  the  unrivalled  dense- 
ness  of  the  forests  must  also  aid  in  preserving 
them  from  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun.  But 
even  there  they  often  appear  to  suffer  much 
from  the  noontide  heat  on  clear  days  in  sum- 
mer. At  such  a  time  they  may  be  seen  perch- 
ed under  shelter  of  the  densest  foliage  they 
can  find,  their  feathers  ruffled,  their  wings 
drooping,  and  scarcely  animation  enough  in 
them,  to  enable  them  to  fly  if  you  approach. 
What  myriads  of  these  enliveners  of  winter 
must  be  bred  in  our  country.  I  have  made 
many  excursions  through  different  parts  of  it, 
and  I  never  remember  at  the  approach  of  a 
snow  storm  to  have  seen  a  single  house  for 
man  or  beast,  that  had  not  at  least  one  flock 
of  them  about  it. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  have  observed  in  a  late  paper. 


THE  FRIEND, 
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and  which,  I  think,  would  interest  the  read-  i 
ers  of "  The  Friend."         A  Subscribee.  i 

1 

From  the  Raleigh  Register.  ^ 

Messrs.  Editors  : — There  are  some  things  1 
in  the  history  of  nature  involved  in  mystery  ( 
and  obscurity.  Some  can  be  explained  by  i 
the  scientific  reasoning  of  learned  men,  and  ; 
others  depend  on  certain  facts,  which  have  i 
never  been  discovered  or  investigated.  In  ; 
the  course  of  one's  life,  various  objects  are 
presented  to  our  view,  calculated  to  awaken 
our  curiosity,  and  arrest  our  attention.  The 
habits  of  the  American  snow  bird  were  unin- 
telligible to  me  from  infancy.  1  concluded, 
however,  that  my  ignorance  would  be  dissi- 
pated when  manhood  advanced,  and  that  the 
books  of  ornithologists  would  tell  me  all  about 
the  little  blue  bird  with  two  white  feathers  in 
its  tail.  To  my  surprise,  these  only  taught 
me  what  I  knew  before.  According  to  them, 
the  snow  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  round  its  history.  On  the  first 
approach  of  winter,  it  suddenly  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  very  numerous  flocks,  about  the 
fences  and  hedges,  and  the  uninhabited  houses 
of  plantations.  The  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther seems  to  make  it  court  the  society  of 
man.  No  one  could  heretofore  tell  me  whence 
it  came,  or  whither  it  went.  Some  supposed 
it  to  be  another  bird,  which,  by  some  myste- 
rious and  irresistible  power,  entirely  changed 
its  plumage.  My  doubts  are  now  removed, 
and  I  am  no  longer  compelled  to  believe  the 
incredulous  stories  of  the  conversion  of  frogs 
and  field  sparrows  into  snow  birds.  They 
migrate  to  the  mountains  in  summer,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  propagation  and  of  enjoying 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  their  nature. 
They  cannot  live  in  hot  climates,  and  exces- 
sive cold  will  destroy  them.  When  the  moun- 
tains become  uninhabitable,  by  the  congela- 
tion of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  berries  which 
serve  them  for  sustenance  are  destroyed,  they 
pay  their  compliments  to  us  of  the  plain. 

The  following  facts  I  derived  from  Gov. 
Stokes,  in  one  of  his  interesting  accounts  of 
his  own  history.  As  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  survey  the  boundary  line  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  he  passed  over  the 
Smoky  Mountain,  for  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  It  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
trees  and  under-growth,  as  to  be  almost  im- 
passable ;  and  ground  whortleberries  are  its 
chief  production.  Bears  and  numerous  other 
wild  beasts  resort  to  it  as  a  place  of  refuge 
when  pursued  by  the  hunters  ;  and  on  the 
whortleberry  bushes  snow  birds  build  their 
nests.  The  providence  of  God  is  nowhere 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  pi-otection  of 
the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tain. From  some  cause  or  other,  snakes  do 
not  establish  their  abode  there,  to  devour  the 
helpless  callow  of  the  apparent  rightful  owners 
of  the  shrubs  and  underwood.  When  this 
bird  visits  us,  it  delights  to  hover  near  stacks 
and  meadows,  feeding  on  the  seed  which  they 
contain  ;  while  in  very  bleak  weather,  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  it  may  be  at- 
tracted to  the  windows  of  a  house,  by  placing 
a  few  crumbs  on  the  sill — the  desolation 
around  causing  it  to  forget  its  natural  fear  of 


man.  A  feeling  of  melancholy  crosses  the 
mind,  and  a  mournful  sadness  depresses  the 
heart,  when  the  wide  and  dreary  landscape, 
deserted  by  all  the  other  light  tenants  of  the 
barren  air,  is  only  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  the  pitiful  snow  bird.  Yet,  even  in  the 
bitterest  season,  it  is  always  gay  and  lively  ; 
and  the  scenery  around  seems  to  have  no 
saddening  effect  on  its  cheerful  heart.  What 
a  lesson  was  I  taught  ! 

While  left,  in  childhood's  rainbow  hours, 
I 've  watch'd  thee  at  the  parlour  pane. 
Hiding  thee  from  ruthless  showers, 
'Till  vernal  airs  shall  breathe  again. 

O,  how  my  youthful  eyes  would  strain. 

Pursuing  in  the  wayward  track  ; 
How  ofl  I 've  spread  the  attractive  grain. 
To  bring  thy  wandering  pinions  back ! 

Yes,  gentle  bird  I  I  mind  the  time. 

Thou  sportedst  round  my  window  seat — 
Thoughtless  of  evil  as  of  crime, 

Pleas'd,  it  would  seem,  my  face  to  greet. 

And  feeding  with  confiding  stay, 

On  tiny  crumbs  I  threw  to  thee; 
'Twere  base,  'twere  cruel  to  betray 
A  bird  that  ne'er  had  injur'd  me  I 

There  breathes  an  everlasting  power. 

Unknown,  but  felt ;  unseen,  but  heard  ; 
He  clothes  each  tree,  he  tints  each  flower ; 
His  arm  protects  my  darling  bird. 


That  "  the  ceiling  shall  be  of  height : — 

That  offenders  against  this  act  "  shall  forfeit  a  sum 

not  exceeding  20i.  nor  less  than  lOZ. : — 

"  Only  one  penalty  shall  be  recoverable  in  one 

day." 

From  the  "  Co-operator." 
THE  FACTORY  CHILD. 

An  interesting  little  poem,  attributed  to 
Richard  Oasthey,  Esq.  of  Fixby  Hall,  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  under  the  above 
title.  It  is  a  work  which  does  credit  to  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  and  adds  another  to  the 
many  obligations  which  the  victims  of  the 
woollen  factory  system  are  under  to  him. 
The  simplicity  and  unafl^ected  style  of  the 
poem  is  not  one  of  its  least  commendations. 
We  extract  the  following  : — 

Poor  gentle  Mary  goes  with  her  heart  oppressed. 
Hungry  and  tir'd  :  high  heaves  her  pensive  breast; 
Her  little  hands  besmear'd  with  dye  and  oil. 
Depict  the  drudg'ry  of  her  infant  toil : 
Her  youthful  face  how  ting'd  with  anxious  care  ! 
Her  strength  how  weaken'd  by  the  tainted  air! 
No  language  can  her  secret  griefs  reveal ; 
Yet  hearts  there  are  that  do  not  pity  feel. 
Her  rights  to  plead,  and  to  set  forth  her  wrongs, 
Would  furnish  matter  for  ten  thousand  tongues; 
E'en  Brougham's  eloquence  would  greatly  fail 
To  paint  her  woes  ! — Her  own  plain  artless  tale. 
The  simple  statements  of  her  infant  tongue. 
Speak  louder  facts  than  ever  bards  have  sung. 


Let  winter  come  with  stormy  voice. 

Let  snow  wreaths  crown  each  highest  hill ; 

He  bids  thee  in  the  storm  rejoice, 
He  sees,  protects,  and  feeds  thee  still. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Believing  that  the  permanency  of  our  re 
publican  institutions  so  entirely  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo 
pie,  would  it  not  be  wise  as  well  as  humane 
in  congress  to  enact  a  law,  similar  to  the  fol 
lowing  English  bill,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  of  poor  ignorant  children  who  are 
now  employed  in  our  numerous  factories? 

Factory  Bill. — The  principal  provisions  of  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's bill  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children  and  yotuig 
persons  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  the  following  : 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  hours  of  labour 
of  children  and  young  persons,  employed  in  the  mills 
and  factories  of  whatever  description,  should  be  regu- 
lated, inasmuch  as  it  has  of  late  become  a  practice  in 
many  such  mills  and  factories,  to  employ  a  great 
number  of  children  and  young  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  and  late  at  night, 
and  in  many  instances  all  night,  to  the  great  and 
manifest  injury  of  the  health  and  morals  of  such  chil- 
dren and  young  persons — 

Be  it  enacted  that  "no  person  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  be  allowed  to  work  during 
the  night;  that  is  to  say,  between  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning,  in  any  of  the 
mills  or  manufactories  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

That  "  no  person,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mill  or  factory,  in  any  de- 
scription  of  work  whatsoever,  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day,  nor  more  than  eight  hours  on  a  Saturday. 

That  "there  shall  be  allowed  to  every  child  or 
young  person,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  least  one 
hour  and  a  half  for  meals  and  rest : — 

That  "no  child  shall  be  employed  in  mills  or  factO' 
ries,  in  any  description  of  work  whatsoever,  before 
nine  years  of  age  :— 

That  "  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  mills  and  factories 
shall  be  whitewashed  every  year ; — 


Such  tender  lambs,  ere  seven  short  years  have  pass'd» 
Must  shiver  in  the  morning's  wintry  blast; 
While  others  sleep  and  laugh  their  griefs  to  scorn. 
These  children,  early,  wretched,  and  forlorn. 
Must  leave  their  beds  and  to  the  factory  go. 
Thro'  wind  and  rain,  or  thro'  the  trackless  snow. 
Their  feet  benumb'd,  their  fingers  pinch'd  with  cold. 
Such  state  of  sufF'ring'  scarcely  can  be  told. 
Ah,  see  their  haggard  looks  !  their  frozen  tears  I 
Their  inward  anguish  but  too  plain  appears  ! 
See  in  their  hearts  conflicting  passions  war  1 
None  but  a  mother  feels  pure  nature's  law. 
Behold  that  slender  form,  the  first  sad  week. 
Stretch  forth  her  infant  hands  her  clothes  to  seek — 
"  Oh,  father,  is  it  time  ?" — then  drops  her  head ; 
Again  she  starts  in  terror  from  her  bed. 
The  bell*  begins,  with  fear  her  bosom  quakes. 
And  ev'ry  nerve  within  her  frame  awakes. 
Half  dress 'd  she  runs  (ye  pious  masters,  liear! 
There  must  be  punishment,  or  why  this  fear.') 
In  breathless  haste,  and  oft  goes  wet  to  skin  ; 
Then  asks  some  elder  girl  her  frock  to  pin. 
But  if  too  late,  a  demon  in  man's  form. 
Whose  countenance  bespeaks  the  gath'ring  storm. 
With  hands  uplifted  strikes  the  unfeeling  blow. 
And  in  one  moment  lays  the  captive  low. 
O'ercome  with  grief  and  fear,  her  spirits  faint ; 
She  dares  not  weep,  nor  utter  a  complaint. 
For  six  long  days  the  child  is  forc'd  to  hear 
The  hellish  words  of  those  who  curse  and  swear — 
All  words  obscene  which  mortals  can  invent: 
Then  on  the  Sunday  to  the  school  is  sent. 
But  what  impressions  can  instruction  make? 
Worn  out  with  toil,  she  cannot  keep  awake. 


*  The  factory  bell. 

No  man  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  he  is 
firmly  resolved  to  do  whatever  he  can.  When 
men  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  set 
about  any  business  in  good  earnest,  they  have 
done  that  which  their  indolence  made  them 
suppose  impossible. — M.  Review,  1750. 

Died,  on  fifth  day  morning,  the  13th  inst., 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  Dorothy  Large, 
relict  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Large,  of  this  city. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRIFFITH. 

1  have  seen  with  approbation,  extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  John  Griffith,  at  different 
times  inserted  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 
This  narrative  of  a  devoted  Christian  minis- 
ter's travels  and  labours  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel,  I  esteem  among  the  most  valuable  of 
that  instructive  class  of  publications;  it  is  re- 
plete with  evidence  of  a  clear  understanding 
and  great  depth  of  experience  in  religious 
concerns.  The  brief  testimony  respecting 
him  from  the  monthly  meeting  of  Witham, 
in  Essex,  England,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, declares,  that  his  ministry  was  "  sound, 
powerful,  and  clear;"  that  in  discipline  he 
was  "  diligent  and  judicious."  And  this 
opinion  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  reli- 
gious service,  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
following  letter  of  David  Hall,  recorded  at 
page  144  of  the  Journal.  Of  David  Hall  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  a  previous  passage  in 
the  Journal,  that  he  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
teacher  of  youth  at  Skipton  in  Yorkshire. 
The  letter  is  thus  introduced: — "Next  day 
I  had  a  very  comfortable  open  meeting  at 
Bradford,  and  went  to  Keighley,  which  was 
also  an  open  satisfactory  meeting.  There  I 
received  from  my  worthy  friend  David  Hall, 
by  the  hands  of  his  wife,  a  truly  substantial 
and  encouraging  letter  :  as  it  contains  matter 
of  weighty  instruction,  I  willingly  give  it  a 
place  here,  not  doubting  but  it  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  some  readers,  and  think  it  can- 
not hurt  any." 

He  judged  wisely  ;  and  I  venture  to  offer 
it  as  a  rare  specimen  of  epistolary  writing — 
excellent  in  matter — easy,  energetic,  and 
beautifully  idiomatical  and  figurative  in  style. 

D. 

Esteemed  and  well  beloved  Friend, 
In  the  sweet  spirit  and  fellowship  of  the 
everlasting  and  glorious  gospel  of  peace,  I 
hereby  kindly  salute  thee,  and  thy  dear  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer  in  the  acceptable 
work  thou  art  now  engaged  in ;  not  forget- 
ting his  worthy  consort  Margaret,  when  thou 
secst  her.  Be  not  at  al!  discouraged  on  any 
account,  for  I  trust  thy  good  Lord  and  mas- 
ter whom  thou  serves,  who  m.ide  thee  willing 
to  leave  thy  outward  habitation  and  little 
ones,  and  to  traverse  the  rugged  ocean  with 
thy  life  in  thy  hand,  as  an  ambassador  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  preach  glad  tidings  of  good 
things  to  the  meek ;  to  call  upon  and  rouse 
the  indolent  and  careless;  to  direct  the 
straying  sheep  unto  the  fold  of  rest;  to  raise 
the  drooping  ones  that  are  now  too  low,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  down  the  lofty  that  are 
too  high,  to  the  true  centre,  even  the  midst 
of  the  path  of  judgment :  in  short,  to  bring 
unto  us  the  pledges  of  thy  master's  love  and 
thine,  and  to  receive  ours  ;  who,  after  he  had 
in  his  wisdom  and  counsel,  suffered  thee  to 
betaken  captive*  for  the  trial  of  thy  faith,  in 
mercy  ransomed  thee  as  an  evidence  of  his 
power,  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.  I  have  unity  with  thy  spirit,  gift,  and 
with  the  manner  of  the  administration  there- 
of.   I  entreat  thee,  dear  brother,  keep  to  thy 

*  He  ta4  been  captared  at  sea. 


steady  bottom  way.  The  present  state  of 
the  church  loudly  calls  upon  us,  for  the  en- 
tire resignation,  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  pa- 
tience, of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

The  diversities  of  gifts,  operations,  and 
administrations,  from  the  one  spirit,  are 
beautiful  and  serviceable:  as  the  stars  in  the 
firmament  are  not  all  of  one  magnitude,  have 
not  all  one  station  nor  degree  of  lustre,  but 
are  each  ornamental  and  serviceable  in  their 
respective  places  and  seasons.  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  be  thy  shield  and  exceeding  great 
reward  in  time  here,  and  in  eternity  here- 
after. Now  as  the  apostle,  in  a  paternal 
way,  advised  his  son  Timothy  to  drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake  and  his  often  infirmities :  I 
desire,  as  thou  servest  not  an  austere  man  or 
hard  master,  but  the  most  merciful  and  boun- 
tiful King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  thou 
wilt  take  due  care  of  thyself,  and  rightly 
consider  thy  constitution.  Do  not  drive  on 
too  fast  in  this  cold  climate  and  season  of 
the  year ;  consider,  nets  are  not  always  to  be 
spread  and  cast  into  the  sea,  but  sometimes 
to  be  mended  and  repaired.  Thou  finds  the 
good  seed  lies  low  in  many  bosoms,  and 
many  meetings  ;  experience  teaches  thee  that 
where  and  when  our  Master  suffers,  who 
said,  "  where  I  am,  there  shall  my  servant 
be,"  we  ought  to  be  content  to  suffer  with 
him  ;  that  when  he  reigns,  we  may  also  reign 
with  him :  shall  the  servant  think  to  reign, 
when  and  where  his  Lord  and  master  suffer- 
eth  ?  There  are,  my  dear  friend,  thou  know- 
est,  times  of  sitting  at  the  king's  gate,  a  safe, 
honourable,  and  profitable  situation,  previous 
to  advancement ;  they  that  are  faithful  in  this 
low,  safe  sitting,  in  due  time  receive  a  call 
from  the  king  to  put  on  his  royal  robes, 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  around,  which  is  a 
high  dignity  and  a  high  day;  yet  those  so 
favoured  must  not  expect  always  to  sit  in 
that  saddle,  nor  always  to  be  clothed  with 
that  royal  apparel,  but  as  certainly  dismount, 
as  ever  they  mounted;  and  must  by  no  means 
forget  the  road  to  the  honourable  king's 
gate,  and  their  honourable  seat  there.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  thee  here  once  more. 
Pray  write  to  us.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in 
dear  love  to  thee,  and  those  above  men- 
tioned.   I  am  thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 

David  Hall. 

Skipton,  the  19th  of  10th  month,  1748. 

From  tlic  Annual  Monitor. 

JouN  BnoADHEAD,  of  Lccds,  (England,) 
died,  2d  month,  1830,  aged  nearly  69  years. 

The  memory  of  this  esteemed  Friend,  whe- 
ther we  contemplate  his  character  in  a  civil 
or  religious  point  of  view,  will  long  be 
cherished  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
him. 

Born  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  near 
Huddersficld,  his  education  was  exceedingly 
limited  ;  but  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind,  he  found  means,  as  he  grew  up,  by 
reading  and  accurate  observation  of  men  and 
things,  so  to  cultivate  his  understanding  as 
greatly  to  compensate  for  this  disadvantage  ; 
and  eventually  he  obtained  a  well  digested 
fund  of  useful  knowledge.  He  was  the  author 


of  several  small  tracts,  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  inculcating  ha- 
bits of  industry,  temperance,  and  economy. 

He  began  business  with  only  a  small  capi- 
tal ;  but  by  persevering  diligence  and  strict 
integrity,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  not  only  to  realize  a  competency 
for  his  declining  years,  but  for  contributing 
liberally  to  the  support  of  many  public  insti- 
tutions. His  private  charities  also  were  ex- 
tensive, and  regulated  by  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation, consistently  with  the  moderate  but 
sound  views  with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  he 
early  withdrew  himself  from  business  upon 
principle  ;  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  relieve  the  distresses,  and  pro- 
mote the  comforts  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Accustomed  to  a  patient  examination  and 
comprehensive  view  of  whatever  subject  en- 
gaged his  attention,  whether  originating  in  his 
own  mind,  or  submitted  to  his  consideration 
by  others,  he  vvas  cautious  in  his  decisions. 
His  acknowledged  prudence  and  discretion, 
aided  by  experience,  qualified  him  in  no  com- 
mon degree  to  assist  by  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel, in  a  way  which  generally  commanded  the 
confidence  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed  such  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  judgment  was  held,  that  he 
was  often  consulted  by  many  to  whom  he  was 
personally  unknown.  He  was  not  only  mas- 
ter of  his  own  talents,  but  possessed  the 
power  of  finding  out  the  talents  of  others,  and 
of  rendering  them  subservient  to'the  accom- 
plishment of  his  views  and  purposes.  These 
views,  when  compared  with  those  of  others, 
might  at  times  appear  singular;  but  they  uni- 
formly tended  to  exalt  the  character,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind. 

As  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  he 
was  sincere  and  consistent,  and  highly'  ser- 
viceable  in  the  meeting  in  which  he  resided. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  station  of  over- 
seer, and  by  his  services  proved  himself  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  office. 

Deeply  sensible  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  numerous  blessings  he  enjoyed,  he 
was  a  good  example  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings  appointed  for  divine  worship  ;  and 
on  the  week  days,  in  order  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  all  his  family  to  attend,  he  was, 
for  many  years  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  he  was  in  business,  in  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  shutting  up  his  shop;  evincing  therein 
a  self-denial  and  a  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all. 

In  meetings  for  discipline  he  took  an  active 
part;  and,  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
of  a  proper  exercise  of  the  discipline,  he  was 
steadily  concerned  to  maintain  it  in  the  right 
authority,  and  to  promote,  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  conviction,  the  support  of  the  va- 
rious testimonies  peculiar  to  us.  His  obser- 
vations often  indicated  great  clearness  of 
judgment,  and,  especially  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  increased  weightiness  of  spirit. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  he  was  the  faithful, 
zealous,  active  friend  and  supporter  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Ackworlh.  To  the  superintend- 
ent and  other  branches  of  the  family,  his 
visits  were  peculiarly  acceptable.    He  was 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  discipline  and 
economy  of  the  institution,  and  manifested 
his  solicitude  for  its  welfare,  not  only  by 
counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty,  but  by  a  variety 
of  active  services,  which  will  long  endear  his 
memory  to  the  inmates  of  that  large  family. 

The  health  of  this  dear  Friend  had  been 
gradually  declining  for  some  years ;  but  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  decease,  he  regu- 
larly got  out  to  his  own  meeting.  When 
from  increasing  weakness  he  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  house,  his  patience  was  truly  ex- 
emplary ;  and  he  was  mercifully  preserved  in 
a  sweet  frame  of  mind,  and  enabled  to  look 
forward  with  pious  resignation  and  humble 
hope ; — hope  founded,  not  upon  any  good 
works  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform, 
for  these  were  very  low  in  his  estimation,  but 
solely  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  was  often  drawn  thankfully  to  number  his 
blessings,  and  to  commemorate  the  goodness 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  mercifully  extended 
to  him  all  his  life  long.  When  near  the  so- 
lemn close,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  dear  wife  ;  and  on  being  asked  how  he 
felt,  he  replied  :  "  Comfortable,  very  com- 
fortable the  sweet  serenity  of  his  counten- 
ance, which  at  the  time  was  remarkable,  af- 
fording to  his  surviving  friends  an  additional 
evidence  that  his  end  was  peace. 

Iron  Steam  Boat. — A  steam  vessel  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  East  India  Company, 
built  of  wrought  iron,  by  Maudsley  &  Co.  It 
is  intended  for  towing  on  the  Ganges.  The 
whole  is  of  iron  except  the  deck,  which  is  of 
plank  ;  she  is  flat-bottomed  ;  the  iron  half  an 
inch  thick,  in  large  plates,  is  rivetted  together 
by  curiously-contrived  rivets  on  an  improved 
method.  Her  length  is  126  feet,  and  she  is 
about  24  in  breadth,  and  1 1  between  decks. 
The  number  of  rivets  used  in  building  this 
vessel  is  upwards  of  thirty  thousand,  and  it  is 
expected  she  will  not  draw  more  than  one 
foot  eleven  inches  of  water.  The  steam-boats 
at  present  on  the  Ganges  are  found  not  to  an- 
swer, on  account  of  some  worm  which  eats 
into  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  years  destroys 
them.  She  has  been  seven  months  building, 
and  latterly  300  men  have  been  employed  on 
her  ;  and,  when  her  steam-engine  is  on  board, 
with  all  the  apparatus  and  the  fittings  up,  it  is 
computed  that  she  will  have  cost  £20,000 
Her  steam-engine  is  sixty  horse  power.  She 
is  the  first  iron  steam-boat  that  ever  floated  on 
the  Thames. 

Steam  Carnages. — On  Friday,  Mr.  Walter 
Hancock,  of  Stratford,  made  the  first  public 
experiment  with  his  new  steam-carriage.  Se 
veral  scientific  gentlemen  attended,  from  Lon 
don,  and  sixteen  of  them  took  their  seats  in 
the  two  bodies.    The  carriage,  guided  by  Mr 
Hancock  in  front,  was  put  in  motion  by  his 
turning  a  lever  connected  with  the  steam-cock 
of  the  boiler,  and  proceeded  through  Stratford, 
up  the  hill,  to  the  Green  Man,  on  the  Forest, 
at  a  steady  pace  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  He 
then  turned  short,  and  returned  to  the  factory 
within  forty  minutes,  after  running  about  seven 
miles  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  and  with  a 
perfect  sense  of  security  to  every  one  in  the 


carriage.  In  fiict,  the  experiment  was  most 
successful,  and  we  may  henceforward  look  to 
the  rapid  introduction  of  a  safe  and  greatly  im- 
proved mode  of  travelling,  leading  to  a  very 
important  revolution  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  nations.  The  carriage  in  question  has  two 
bodies  for  sixteen  passengers,  and  two  seats 
for  outside  ones.  This  double  body  occupies 
a  length  of  ten  feet,  and  the  engine-house  and 
apparatus  about  eight  feet  in  the  rear.  The 
quantity  of  fuel  consumed  during  this  trip  was 
about  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  coke,  the  fire 
being  fed  behind.  The  stock  of  water  con- 
verted into  steam  was  about  three  barrels,  or 
one  hundred  gallons.  The  height  of  the  vehicle 
is  nine  feet,  and  it  stands  three  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  boiler  is  of  the  de- 
scription called  tabular,  and  in  this  engine  it 
consists  of  twelve  chambers,  each  distinct,  and 
formed  of  the  best  charcoal-iron,  so  that  no 
explosion  is  probable,  and  if  any  took  place, 
it  could  only  be  of  one  of  the  chambers,  and 
inconsequential.  This  carriage  is  built  for  the 
Greenwich  road,  and  it  will  perform  that  jour- 
ney in  half  an  hour.  The  facility  of  stopping 
is  perfect,  and  its  traverses  on  a  crowded 
road  are  effected  with  a  far  greater  surety  than 
in  any  carriages  drawn  even  by  the  best  train- 
ed horses.  It  turns  in  the  shortest  compass, 
and,  in  fact,  possesses  all  the  best  qualities  of 
a  modern-built  carriage.  Other  carriages 
with  omnibus  bodies,  to  carry  fourteen  pass- 
engers, are  now  building,  of  somewhat  lighter 
construction,  which  are  intended  to  travel 
about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  As  the  engine 
is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
boiler  and  fire  at  the  extremity,  no  inconveni- 
ence is  experienced  by  the  passengers  from 
noise,  heat,  or  smoke,  and  the  sensation  is 
precisely  that  of  travelling  in  any  other  carri- 
age. 


Tabular  View  of  Schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

From  a  statement  presented  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Sept.  15,  1831,  I  have 
extracted  the  following  general  account  of 
schools  for  boys  in  the  seven  Islands,  on  the 
Lancasterian  System. 


ISLANDS. 

SCHOOLS. 

SCHOLARS 

Corfu 

27 

1127 

Paxo 

5 

199 

Santa  Maura 

12 

369 

Cephalonia 

24 

944 

Ithaca 

7 

435 

Zante 

37 

1010 

Cerigo 

5 

194 

Total 

117 

4278 

OBITUARY. 

DiE0,  at  his  residence,  in  Starksborough,  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  on  seventh  day  morning,  the  98th 
of  seventh  month,  1832,  David  Carpenter,  a  respect- 
able member  of  the  Society  of  FriendSjEged  thirty-two 
years.  He  was  violently  seized  of  a  bilious  com- 
plaint on  the  1st  of  third  month,  which  terminated 
in  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  he  bore  this  pain- 
ful illness  with  patience  and  resignation.  In  the 
forepart  of  it,  he  underwent  nrach  anxiety  aaid  con 


flict  of  mind,  on  account  of  his  everleisting  welfare, 
often  saying  that  his  Lord  had  forsaken  him,  and  that 
he  sometimes  thought  he  was  cast  off  for  ever ;  yet, 
after  wading  through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  was  fa- 
voured with  entire  resignation  to  the  dispensation  of 
Providence  in  the  result  of  his  disease.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  at  different  times  observed  to  some 
of  his  relatives,  that  he  believed  his  measure  of  suffer- 
ing was  nearly  full  ;  and  that  he  should  rejoice  when 
the  time  of  his  release  came.  Being  greatly  distress- 
ed by  difficulty  of  breathing,  he  frequently  expressed 
a  fear  lest  he  should  not  be  favoured  with  patience 
suitable  for  the  occasion.  And  we  doubt  not,  but  his 
immortal  spirit  is  now  at  rest  with  the  righteous  of 
every  generation. 

— ,  the  26th  of  7th  month  last,  in  the  71st  year 
of  her  age,  Desire  Wood,  late  wife  of  Jonathan  Wood, 
of  Marion  Township,  Marion  county,  Ohio,  known  in 
places  of  her  former  residence  by  the  name  of  Desire 
Osborn.  She  was  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  generally  beloved  by  all  that  knew  her;  in 
character  truly  a  peace-maker,  and  the  sympathy  and 
attention  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  which 
hath  conspicuously  marked  her  useful  life,  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  Many  who  have  been  objects  of  her 
tender  regard  no  doubt  will  remember  her  with  feel- 
ings of  tenderness,  and  unite  in  the  belief,  that  the 
language  is  applicable  to  her,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea  saith  the 
spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

The  24th  ult.  was  interred  at  Ghent,  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  Amos  Carpenter, 
who  died  the  preceding  diy,  having  been  ill  of  the 
disorder  which  terminated  his  existence  about  twelve 
days. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  few  in  his  particular  meet- 
ing, who  remained  with  Friends,  and  after  the  sepa- 
ration took  place  they  met  at  his  house,  when  his 
health  would  permit,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
delicate,  and  since  the  year  1828  confined  him  to  his 
own  habitation. 

At  times  he  laboured  under  the  pressure  of  much 
bodily  suffering,  which  he  endured  with  patience  and 
equanimity  of  mind,  evincing  that  his  dependance  was 
placed  on  the  Lord,  being  at  times  enabled  gratefully 
to  commemorate  his  tender  mercies  and  gracious 
dealings  with  him. 

This  dear  friend  was  educated  amongst  the  presby- 
terians,  and  remained  many  years  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  their  community  ;  and  being  earnestly  engaged 
to  press  afler  reconciliation  with  God,  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  he 
became  gradually  weaned  from  external  dependencies, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  East  Hoosack. 

Some  time  after  his  second  marriage  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Clinakill,  (now  Ghent,)  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Hudson  monthly  meeting,  and  by 
that  meeting  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  deeply  pained  when  he  apprehend- 
ed many  of  his  fellow  professors  were  swerving  there- 
from, and  he  felt  constrained  to  expostulate  with  and 
warm  them  of  the  awfial  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  ensue. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  uprightness,  and 
itgrievedhim  to  see  in  others  a  departure  therefrom.  To 
many  of  his  relatives  and  friends  his  memory  will  re- 
main precious,  and  whilst  they  call  to  mind  his  cheer- 
fiil  acquiescence  with  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
his  readiness  to  do  good  to  all,  his  care  to  visit  and 
aid  the  sick  and  af&icted,  the  comfortable  persuasion 
is  felt — that  his  purified  spirit  hath  gained  admittance 
into  that  glorious  city  where  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they  which 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

Died,  the  22d  of  6th  month  last,  in  the  77th  year  of 
her  age,  Phebe  Hubbs,  a  member  and  elder  of  Little 
Egg  Harbour  monthly  meeting.  She  was  firm  in  her 
attachment  to  order  and  sound  principles. 

 ,  the  20th  of  7th  month  last,  Phebe  Willits,. 

widow  of  Eleakim  Willits,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  favoured  with  a  continuance  to  the  last 
of  that  stability  and  evenness  of  disposition  which  so 
peculiarly  attended  her  through  life. 
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NINTH  MONTH,  15, 1833. 


In  regard  to  the  cholera  we  continue  to  have  gr6at 
cause  for  humble  thanUfulness  in  this  city, — for  the 
last  seven  days  up  to  yesterday,  there  have  been  but 
two  deaths  from  that  cause  reported  to  the  board  of 
health. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  during  the  week,  ending  on  seventh  day 
the  8th  inst.,  is  stated  at  201. 

At  Baltimore  the  report  for  the  24  hours,  ending  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  number  of  deaths  by 
cholera  is  stated  at  55 — 23  white,  anfi  32  coloured, 
since  which  the  number  has  diminished — being  fiom 
20  to  24  per  day. 

At  Washington,  D.  C.  the  average  number  per  day 
about  12.    The  disease  has  extended  to  Georgetown. 


The  panic  created  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in 
Scotland,  appears  to  have  exceeded  even  that  expe- 
rienced in  this  city,  as  its  attacks,  in  Glasgow,  were 
not  confined  to  the  destitute  and  intemperate,  but 
were  indiscriminate. 

The  Glasgow  paper  says — "  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  part  with  his  friend  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  he  is  in  his  grave ; 
persons  in  robust  health  are  suddenly  attacked,  and 
in  a  few  hours  fall  beneath  its  pressure.  The  alarm 
is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
disease,  which  sets  the  best  medical  skill  at  defiance." 
— JVew  York  Paper. 

Cholera  in  England  and  Scotland. — August  3d. 
Total  number  of  cases  up  to  this  day,  24,088,  deaths 
9,057. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  already  inserted 
a  short  notice  respecting  the  death  of  the  late 
estimable  Judge  Ewing,  we  doubt  not  the  fol- 
lowing additional  testimonials  to  his  worth  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  : — 
OBITUARY. 

'<  Died  in  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  ult.,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Ewing,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Without 
any  known  predisposition  in  habit  or  weakness 
of  constitution,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  impru- 
dence, this  eminent  citizen  has  been  removed 
by  the  prevailing  epidemic.  A  stroke,  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  awful,  has  taken  him,  in  the 
prime  of  strength  and  usefulness,  from  the 
midst  of  a  people  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
veneration  of  his  character. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous,  in  (he  State  of 
New  Jersey,  to  characterize  the  late  Chief 
Justice  as  a  man  of  large  acquirements,  sound 
judgment,  indefatigable  diligence,  and  incor- 
ruptible honesty.  In  all  these  points,  his  emi- 
nence was  not  merely  acknowledged,  it  was 
procerbial.  To  live  so  many  years  in  the 
public  service,  without  a  breath  of  imputation 
upon  his  prudence,  his  patriotism,  his  integrity, 
or  his  benevolence,  is  something  more  than 
the  common  lot,  even  of  good  men.  And  it 
was  attained  by  the  deceased,  only,  by  his 
being  what  he  appealed  to  be,  an  impartial, 
upright,  and  faitliful  citizen  ;  and  indeed,  when 
he  was  called  from  an  extensive  practice  to 
that  high  judicial  place,  which  lie  so  ably  filled, 
he  was  so  far  fi'oni  ricedintr  to  assume  any  new 
guise  of  integrity  or  public  spirit,  that  he  sim- 
ply acted  out  the  principles  of  all  his  precedent 
life.  To  a  firmness  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  which  defied  ail  influences,  whether  of 


expansion  and  strength  which  are  very  rare. 
He  shone,  where  many  who  are  great  in  pub- 
lic often  fail,  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  was 
as  much  the  object  of  sincere  veneration  at  his 
fireside,  as  upon  the  bench. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  was  a  man  with  whom 
no  one  dared  to  trifle,  for  his  character  over- 
awed insolence  itself,  yet  there  was  no  rigour 
in  his  demeanor  or  discourse. — Minutely  ob- 
servant of  all  that  is  demanded  by  decorum, 
and  strictly  regular  and  dignified  in  all  his 
pursuits,  he  was  forbearing,  courteous,  and 
serene.  No  man  was  more  truly — in  all  the 
tender  import  of  these  terms — the  husband, 
the  father,  or  the  friend.  In  this  circle  his 
place  can  never  be  filled. 

"  Among  the  thousands  who  have  chosen 
Mr.  Ewing,  in  former  years,  to  be  their  con- 
fidential agent,  and  the  depository  of  their 
menace  or  entreaty,  he  united  that  undissem- 
bled  modesty  which  is  observed,  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  to  be  coupled  with  genuine  great- 
ness. 

"  The  retired  life  to  which  Judge  Ewing 
was  led,  kept  him  out  of  the  public  view,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  extensive  business. 
Had  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  his  virtues  and  talents 
would  long  since  have  been  exhibited  to  a 
larger  circle  of  admirers.  The  seclusion, 
however,  which  he  loved,  while  it  concealed 
some  of  his  excellences,  gave  to  others  an 
counsels,  none  could  ever  complain  of  levity, 
indifl"erence,  or  neglect ;  still  less  of  disinge- 
nuousness,  imprudence,  or  ignorance.  Up- 
rightness, independence,  regularity,  caution, 
Were  engraven  upon  his  conduct.  As  he  was 
in  no  respect  a  visionary,  to  engage  him  in  a 
novel  enterprise,  might,  perhaps,  liave  been 
difficult,  but  to  detach  him  from  it  after  con- 
viction, was  impossible.  He  was  not  accessi- 
ble by  the  avenues  of  ordinary  influence  ;  he 
knew  too  much  of  men,  to  be  either  alarmed 
or  flattered  ; — but  there  were  motives  to  which 
he  never  failed  to  respond  ;  they  were  those 
of  reason,  obligation,  and  benevolence. 

"  We  have  long  looked  at  his  character  in 
various  lights,  and  have  wondered  at  the 
extraordinary  balance  of  its  symmetrical  parts. 
It  was  this  symmetry  which  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  refiress  that  eulogy,  which, 
even  during  his  life,  might  have  been  expected. 
An  eccentric  character  would  have  presented 
more  prominent  points  ;  but  in  his  there  was  a 
depth  of  clear  understanding,  which  was  in- 
compatible with  eccentricity.  The  elaborate 
decisions  of  the  Chief  Justice  will  continue  to 
be  admired — by  scholars,  for  their  classical 
felicity  and  logical  acumen  ;  by  jurists,  for 
their  legal  soundness  and  extensive  research  ; 
and  by  the  country,  for  their  practical  wisdom 
and  irreproachable  justice. 

"  The  immortal  part  of  our  venerated  friend 
has  left  us,  with  the  lively  hope  of  meeting  him 
in  a  more  perfect  state. — While  he  was 
among  us,  he  was,  in  belief  and  practice,  a 
Christian.  He  despised  the  pretended  philoso- 
phy of  infidelity,  as  the  cant  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  He  revered  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
divinely  inspired  and  authoritative  documents. 
As  he  was  educated  in  the  |)rinciples  of  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  in  riper  years  had  em- 


braced them  upon  personal  inquiry  and  con- 
viction, ao  he  took  various  occasions  to  give 
his  public  sufl"rage  in  their  favour,  and  was 
enabled  by  divine  grace  in  the  last  hour  of 
agony  and  trial,  to  testify  to  (heir  efficacy,  in 
(riumphancy  over  death." — N.  J.  State  Ga- 
zette. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BAR. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  the  county  of  Burlington,  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  August: 

On  motion  of  Garret  D.  Wall,  the  Court  ad- 
journed— and  the  Bench  and  Bar,  together  with 
many  respectable  citizens  of  the  County,  assembled 
in  the  Court  room,  and  organized  by  appointing 
Thomas  Swaim,  Esq.,  presiding  judge  of  the  Court 
Chairman,  and  Gen.  Samuel  J.  Read,  Secretary: — 

Whereupon,  Garret  D.  Wall  announced  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  to  be,  to  pay  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Charles  Ewing,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey — and 
moved  that  a  committee  of  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Bench,  and  three  of  the  Bar,  be  appointed  by  the 
thairman  for  that  purpose ;  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
che  Attorney. General,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  thereupon  the 
chairman  appointed  John  Larzalere,  George  W. 
Tucker,  Samuel  L.  Soutiiard,  Abraham  Brown,  and 
Garret  D.  Wall,  Esquires,  the  committee. 

The  committee  made  the  following  report : — 

Assembled  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 
Charles  Ewing,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  of  the 
county  of  Burlington,  before  proceeding  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  appropriate  duties,  feel  it  alike  due 
to  the  feelings  of  themselves  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity, to  pause  and  offer  their  sincere  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  Jurist,  and  so 
amiable  and  excellent  a  man.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  witnessed  his  labours  at  this  bar — and  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  his  profession,  high  moral 
probity,  prudence,  and  gentlemanly  deportment, 
which  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  profession — and  endeared 
him  to  all.  When  called  upon  to  preside  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  his  sound  practical  common  sense, 
great  sagacity,  extensive  learning,  and  love  of  jus- 
tice, aided  by  an  industry  the  most  exemplary  and 
praiseworthy,  deserved  and  commanded  tlie  friend- 
ship of  his  associates,  and  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  public — while  the  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
the  moderation  of  his  temper,  and  his  strict  impar- 
tiality, endeared  him  to  the  bar.  His  private  life 
was  without  reproach;  his  iionour  without  a  stain ; 
and  his  political  and  civil  career  straightforward  and 
steady.  His  social  kindness,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  w  on  and  re- 
ceived the  heart-felt  homage  of  all.  In  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness,  and  while  his  mind  was  expanding  to 
the  full  reach  of  his  high  official  duties,  and  impart- 
ing to  the  jurisprudence  of  our  state  the  invigorating 
principles  of  his  enlightened  intellect  and  learning — 
ho  has  been  suddenly  called  from  us.  For  such  a 
man,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
as  for  animating  the  living  with  the  importance  of  a 
more  pure  devotion  to  the  public  good,  and  the  enno- 
bling views  of  life,  and  high  professional  character, 
it  becomes  us  to  mourn. — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  respect  to  our  brother,  Charles 
Ewing,  the  members  of  this  meeting,  who  are  accus- 
tomed thus  to  mourn,  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days — and  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  him  whose  virtues  and  learning  have 
adorned  the  bar  and  the  bench,  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
court. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  do 
furnish,  to  the  family  of  llie  late  Chief  Justice,  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  express 
to  them  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
for  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  published  iu  the  newspapers  printed  in  this  town. 

Thomas  Swaim,  Chairman, 
Samuel  J.  Read,  Secretary. 
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For"  Tlie Friend." 

Some  Account  of  the  Ldfe  of  Baron  Canstein. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  paper  called  the 
Sunday  School  Journal,  and  Advocate  of 
Christian  Education,  is  a  well  written  bio- 
graphical sketch,  from  which  the  following 
has  been  abstracted,  retaining  the  language 
of  the  original,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
slight  variations.  It  is  interesting,  as  exhi- 
biting a  lively  example  of  devotedness  to 
Christian  principles  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life  ;  and  curious,  for  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  a  much  earlier  application  of  stereotype 
printing  in  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  than  perhaps  most  of  us 
were  aware  of.  R. 

"The  name  of  this  excellent  man  deserves  to 
be  more  extensively  known.  He  was  one  of 
those  individuals  who  may  be  safely  held  forth 
as  models  which  all  may  be  exhorted  to  imi- 
tate. There  was  in  him  a  large  share  of  that 
peculiar  self-consecration  to  the  service  of 
God  which  is  so  seldom  seen  in  men  of  his 
standing,  but  which  is  so  clearly  demanded  by 
our  Lord  from  all  his  professed  followers. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  so  lit- 
tle account  of  his  life  and  character.  Were 
we  more  familiar  with  his  internal  as  well  as 
external  history,  we  should  doubtless  find 
much  that  would  be  deeply  interesting  and  in 
structive.  Still,  we  have  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  set  him  before  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal, 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  by  his  bright  ex- 
ample to  a  greater  diligence  in  the  service  of 
the  best  of  Masters. 

"  Charles  Hildebrand,  Baron  Canstein,  was 
born  in  Lindenberg,  Germany,  A.  D.  1667,  of 
noble  parents.  His  father  had  been  from  early 
youth  in  high  offices  under  the  government 
of  Brandenburg,  and  was  a  man  of  pre- 
eminent piety.  He  educated  his  son  with  the 
utmost  care  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  find  in  him  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  quality.  His  progress  in  his 
studies  was  rapid  and  satisfactory,  though  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  childhood 
was  free  from  those  sins  which  are  observed 
so  often  in  the  young. 

"  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Charles  was  called 
to  part  with  his  excellent  father  by  death.  On 
his  dying  bed  he  exhorted  his  son  in  the  lan- 


guage of  David  to  Solomon, — '  I  go  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  ;  be  strong  therefore,  and 
show  thyself  a  man,  and  keep  the  charge  of 
the  Lord  thy  God.'  Upon  a  younger  son  he 
did  not  forget  to  lay  his  commands,  and  to 
bestow  his  blessing  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
language  of  another  dying  patriarch.  After 
this,  Charles  was  educated  under  the  eye  of 
his  pious  mother,  until  he  had  made  sufficient 
progress  in  his  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the 
university.  While  there  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  manifested  any  particular  impression 
of  the  importance  of  religion.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  three 
years,  finished  his  course  with  credit.  He 
then  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  by  which  he  was 
very  much  improved  in  knowledge,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  enter  into  some  important  sphere 
of  exertion. 

"  He  was  chosen  about  this  time  by  Frede- 
rick the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  an  office  only  occupied  by  young 
men  of  rank.  After  some  time  spent  in  this 
situation,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
at  a  time  when  the  king  of  Prussia  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  French.  This  step, 
which,  from  all  human  appearance,  removed 
him  farther  than  ever  before  from  those  influ- 
ences which  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  was  the  means  employed  by  God  to 
arrest  and  save  him.  During  the  campaign 
he  was  seized  with  a  sickness,  which  lasted 
for  a  whole  month,  and  brought  him  nigh  to 
death.  While  in  this  situation,  he  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  God,  and  in  the  bearing  of 
his  attendants,  to  give  it  additional  weight, 
that  if  God  would  deliver  him  from  that  sick- 
ness, he  would  serve  him  all  the  remainder  of 
Ms  life.  Such  vows  are  often  made  upon 
sick  beds,  under  the  influence  of  an  awaken- 
ed conscience,  but  are  commonly  soon  for- 
gotten when  health  is  restored.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Canstein.  His  life  was  spared 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  and  that  life 
was  henceforth  devoted  to  his  service. 

"  Upon  his  return  to  Berlin  he  met  with 
the  pious  Spener,  then  resident  in  that  city, 
to  whom  he  made  known  his  feelings  and  his 
views.  Spener  directed  him  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  showed  him  the  path  of  life  in  which 
he  was  resolved  to  walk,  but  which  he  had 
not  yet  found  ;  and  his  instructions  were  so 
blessed  to  the  inquirer  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  perceive  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  salvation,  and  to  accept  of 
Christ  as  offered  to  him  therein.  Canstein 
always  spoke  of  Spener  afterward  as  his  spi- 
ritual father,  and  esteemed  him  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  theological  faculty  was  formed 


at  Halle,  consisting  of  Francke,  Breithaupt, 
Auton,  and  others  of  kindred  spirit  with 
Spener  ;  and  Canstein,  eager  for  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  and  resolved  to  grow  daily  in 
grace  through  its  instrumentality,  went  to 
that  place,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  study 
of  theology.  His  fortune  was  ample,  and  not 
needing  to  pursue  any  business  for  his  sup- 
port, he  gave  himself  up  to  his  Master,  desi- 
ring only  to  be  made  use  offer  his  glory.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  in  his  Greek  Testament, 
'  Thou  art  all  to  *me.  Oh  God  !'  indicating 
both  his  state  of  feeling  and  his  strength  of 
purpose  to  live  for  God  alone. 

"  How  rarely  in  the  history  of  our  world  has 
it  been  seen  that  the  rich  and  noble  have  thus 
given  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Savi- 
our !  How  strong  that  love  must  have  been 
which  led  the  subject  of  this  narrative  to  for- 
sake entirely  the  prospect  of  worldly  advan- 
cement, that  he  might  be  uninterrupted  in  his 
endeavours  to  honour  God  ! 

"In  the  year  1707,  Baron  Canstein  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  his  own  rank,  and  of 
kindred  spirit.  By  this  marriage  he  was  in- 
troduced into  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness,  in 
which  he  fully  acted  his  part,  and  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  was  the  means  of  doing 
much  good.  This  union  was  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  his  happiness,  during  more 
than  ten  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
death  of  his  wife.  This  dispensation  was 
deeply  afflicting,  but  he  endured  it  with  the 
meekness  of  one  who  could  say  from  the  heart, 
'  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  '  I 
will  receive,'  said  he  in  his  diary,  'whatever 
thou.  Lord,  shalt  lay  upon  me  for  the  glory  of 
thy  name,  that  I  may  willingly  and  cheerfully 
perform  all  thy  will  in  this  life.  When  that 
is  finished,  receive  thou  me  to  thyself.  As 
for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness :  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy 
likeness.'    March  4th,  1718. 

"From  this  time  until  the  hour  of  his  death 
he  seems  to  have  become  more  and  more 
weaned  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to  God. 
Some  short  extracts  from  his  diary  at  differ- 
ent times  make  this,  as  well  as  his  habitually 
devout  frame  of  mind,  quite  manifest. 

"  '  March  2d.  Again  I  have  learned  some- 
thing of  justification  by  faith  alone — that 
where  sin  hath  abounded,  there  the  grace  of 
God  will  much  more  abound  to  him  who 
meekly  reposes  on  Him.' 

"  '  Since  the  conflict  through  which  I  have 
lately  passed,  I  have  had  a  sweet  assurance 
that  my  Saviour  is  my  righteousness,  and 
that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who 
are  in  him.  Truly  the  Lord  is  good  and  gra- 
cious.   Should  any  one  see  this  diary  after 
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my  death,  let  him  attend  to  the  lesson  here 
taught — the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith 
— and  let  him  praise  God  for  the  grace  mani- 
fested to  me.' 

"  In  another  year  he  writes,  '  I  was  deter- 
mined to  commence  some  work  on  the  New 
Testament ;  for  what  motives  God  knows 
best.  Lord  !  as  thou  hast  given  the  will,  so 
give  the  ability  to  accomplish  it.  Thou 
knowest  my  weakness,  glorify  thy  strength 
therein.  My  eyes  are  to  thee,  cast  me  not 
away  from  thy  presence.' 

"  The  work  he  here  speaks  of  was  a  har- 
mony of  the  gospels,  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  executed,  and  useful.  It  was,  be- 
sides his  Life  of  Spener,  and  a  book  of  hymns, 
the  only  work  he  ever  published. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  losing  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  he  says,  '  God  has  been 
pleased  to  visit  me  with  losses  of  temporal 
possessions.  May  it  please  him  to  teach  me 
all  his  will,  that  I  may  do  and  suffer  it.  May 
I  be  made  mora  acquainted,  in  this  provi- 
dence, with  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth, 
and  have  made  up  to  me  in  spiritual  things 
what  I  have  lost  in  temporal.' 

"  The  last  record  in  his  diary  is  upon  oc- 
casion of  his  arriving  at  Berlin,  and  is  this, — 
'  Upon  this  journey  the  Divine  goodness  has 
been  especially  manifested  to  me.  Oh  !  that 
I  may  be  increasingly  devoted  to  the  Lord.' 

"In  the  year  1719  he  was  taken  with  a 
disease,  which,  in  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks,  terminated  his  life.  During  his  sick- 
ness he  displayed  the  most  delightful  and 
edifying  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  the  '  strong  conso- 
lation' of  the  true  believer. 

"  One  example  of  this  last  mentioned  experi- 
ence is  somewhat  peculiar.  Speaking  one 
day  of  the  mercy  of  God  which  had  been 
manifested  to  hiui  during  his  sickness,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  They  were  tears  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude for  what  he  called  '  the  ineffable  mercy' 
of  God  to  such  a  sinner  as  he.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, he  directed  that  his  funeral  sermon 
should  be  upon  the  text  1  Tim.  i.  16.  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  remained  for  the  few  days  he 
lived,  exhorting  all  around  him,  and  sending 
messages  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
to  friends  at  a  distance,  and  exhibiting  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  gospel  in  the  most 
distressing  times.  He  was  visited  and  attend- 
ed by  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  for  a 
time  their  efforts  seemed  to  promise  his  re- 
storation; but  he  finally  sunk  under  the  power 
of  disease,  and  peacefully  departed,  without 
doubt,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

"  His  works  of  charity  were  many,  but  of 
them  wo  cannot  speak  as  fully  as  might  be 
desired,  for  those  only  are  known  which  were 
made  public  after  his  death  by  the  objects  of 
them.  Doubtless  he  performed  n;any  acts  of 
this  sort,  which  will  be  unknown  to  man  utitil 
the  great  day  of  icckoning.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  all  propcrtij  (for  he  had  no 
children)  in  dcjing  good  to  others. 

In  the  university  of  Iliillc,  Francke  had 
formed  a  class  of  twelve  students  of  the  host 
talents,  who  were  to  devote  ihem.selves  to  the 


study  of  biblical  and  oriental  literature.  This 
class  was  called  the  college  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  commonly  consisted  of  men  who 
were  unable  to  support  themselves;  often,  in- 
deed, mere  pupils  of  the  orphan  house.  Many 
of  these  were  supported  by  Canstein  alone, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  thus  to  serve  his  Lord.  When 
any  of  the  students  offered  him  their  thanks 
tor  this  kindness  towards  them,  he  used  to 
silence  them  by  saying,  "  I  owe  it — I  owe  it — 
my  stewardship  demands  it  of  me."  So  truly 
did  he  consider  himself  but  a  steward  of  his 
King.  One  of  the  members  of  that  college. 
Professor  J.  H.  Michaelis,  who  has  given  the 
world  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  a  commentary  upon  it  exceeded 
by  none,  owed  his  life,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, to  this  same  liberality;  for  by  it  he  was 
supported  for  a  year  and  a  half,  while  endea- 
vouring to  regain  his  health,  worn  down  by 
excessive  application. 

"  Many  such  instances  might  be  cited,  and 
that  this  benevolence  was  habitual  we  know 
from  the  fact  mentioned  of  him  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding  a  weekly  conference 
with  two  of  his  particular  friends,  the  object 
of  wliich  was  to  inquire  for  ways  of  doing 
good,  and  that  when  money  was  needed,  it  was 
always  ready. 

"But  the  scheme  which  has  most  distinguished 
the  name  of  Canstein  was  his  undertaking  to 
supply  the  poor  with  the  Holy  -  Scriptures,  by 
printing  and  selling  Bibles  at  such  a  rate  that 
they  could  be  purchased  by  the  most  needy. 

"  When  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  his  mind, 
he  seems  to  have  wisely  concluded  that  the 
purpose  would  be  better  attained  by  en- 
couraging the  people  to  buy,  than  to  put  the 
Bible  into  their  hands  as  a  gift.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  some  plan  might  be 
adopted  by  which  it  might  be  ofiered  to  them 
so  cheaply  as  to  put  the  possession  of  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  The  thought  finally 
arose,  in  meditating  on  the  subject,  that  if 
stereotype  plates  could  be  procured,  without 
too  great  expense,  the  end  would  be  attained, 
for  then  all  the  cost  of  a  book  would  be  the 
price  of  the  paper  and  the  press  work.  The 
price  of  such  plates  would  of  course  be  at 
that  time  very  great,  but  the  plan  being  one 
that  commended  itself  to  all,  Canstein  pub- 
lished a  little  pamphlet,  in  which  lie  laid  it 
before  the  public,  and  invited  the  co-operation 
of  the  friends  of  the  Bible.  He  first  proposed 
to  try  the  experiment  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone,  and  if  it  succeeded,  to  attempt 
the  printing  of  the  whole  Bible.  He  pro- 
mised lo  receive  and  be  responsible  for  any 
sums  of  money  which  might  be  given  in  aid 
of  the  ol)jcct,  and  to  give  a  frequent  report  of 
the  number  of  books  printed,  &;c.  The 
translation  which  he  proposed  to  print  was 
that  of  Luther. 

"  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  original  with 
Canstein.  It  was  indeed  not  unknown  in 
Holland  at  this  time,  for  there  the  Bible  had 
l)cen  printed  iti  the  manner  proposed  by  him, 
i)ut  with  so  little  success  that  the  plan  of  stereo- 
typing fell  into  disuse  there,  and  although  the 
plates  used  at  tliat  time  are  still  in  existence 
in  Holland,  the  advantages  of  stereotype  plates 


seem  to  have  been  unknown,  (until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,)  except  in  the 
Canstein  establishment. 

"  His  proposals  were  received  with  great  ap- 
probation, and  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  immediately  advanced  for  the  aid  of  the 
enterprise,  besides  what  he  furnished  himself. 
One  donation  amounted  to  3818  rix  dollars,  a 
truly  princely  present,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  of  princely  origin,  for  though  it 
came  without  name  through  the  hands  of 
Francke,  it  was  found  eventually  to  have  been 
sent  by  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  brother 
of  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia.  The  surprising 
favour  which  the  object  met  with,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  encouraged  Canstein  greatly 
in  his  undertaking.  After  a  number  of  pre- 
liminary steps  had  been  taken,  a  proper  su- 
perintendent of  the  printing  establishment,  and 
other  helpers  and  friends  secured,  among 
whom  Professor  Francke  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  making  of  the  books  was  commenced 
in  1712.  The  first  edition  printed  was  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  was  in  number  6000, 
and  the  calculations  were  so  made,  that  after 
paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  printing, 
&.C.  (except  the  stereotype  plates,)  each  Tes- 
tament, it  was  found,  could  be  sold  at  the 
very  low  price  of  tico  groschen,  equivalent  to 
about  eight  or  ten  cents  of  our  currency. 
This  was  what  Canstein  had  hoped  and  wished, 
and  it  was  with  great  joy  that  he  found  him- 
self soon  able  to  print  a  second  and  a  third 
edition  of  equal  size,  and  circulate  them 
throughout  the  country.  To  the  fifth  edition 
was  added  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  book 
thus  enlarged  was  sold  at  the  same  price. 
The  whole  Bible  was  soon  put  to  press  in  a 
duodecimo  size,  and  eventually  ftereotyped. 
A  year  or  two  after,  an  octavo  Bible  was  also 
stereotyped,  and  was  sold  for  about  ten  gros- 
chen. The  price  of  the  12mo.  Bible  was 
only  six  grosch.en,  or  about  twenty-five  cents. 

"  The  benevolent  scheme,  although  it  had  its 
difficulties  to  encounter,  eventually  prospered 
to  a  great  extent.  The  writer  of  the  account 
from  which  this  sketch  is  taken,  speaks  of  it 
as,  at  his  day,  (1795,)  in  a  flouri.shing  condi- 
tion. He  states  the  editions  and  copies  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  enterprise,  to  have  been  : 

In  large  folio,          Seditions,  4,500  Bibles. 

In  quarto,                4     "  14,150  " 

In  large  octavo,  99     "  510.146  " 

In  small  octavo,       3     "  28,209  " 

In  Duodecimo,  215     "  1,102,878  " 


Of  the  New  Test,  in  Duo.  158  edi. 
Of  the    "      "    in  other  sizes, 
Of  the  Psalms  alone, 


1,65!)  ,883 
829,115 
54,775 
16000 


2,559,773 


"  There  is  a  lesson  taught  by  this  very  im- 
perfect narrative,  which  it  is  to  be  desired 
might  be  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  every 
follower  of  Christ.  It  is  this, — when  an  in- 
dividual puts  into  operation  any  plan  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  how 
small  soever  its  beginning  may  be,  he  is  send- 
ing abroad  an  influence  which  may  become  in 
course  of  lime,  vast  beyond  human  compre- 
hension." 
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DREAMING. 

From  Abercombie^s  Enquiries  concerning  the  Inlellec 
lual  Powers,  ^c. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  in  dreaming 
appears  to  be  referable  to  two  heads : — 

1.  The  impressions  which  arise  in  the  mind  are  be- 
lieved to  have  a  real  and  present  existence ;  and  this 
belief  is  not  corrected,  as  in  the  waking  state,  by 
comparing  the  conception  with  the  things  of  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

2.  The  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  follow  one  an- 
other according  to  associations  over  which  we  have  no 
control ;  we  cannot,  as  in  the  waking  state,  vary  the 
series,  or  stop  it  at  our  will. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  of  investigation  is 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  particular  visions  or 
series  of  images  arise.  When  considered  in  this  view, 
a  great  variety  may  be  observed  in  dreams.  Some  of 
those  which  we  are  able  to  trace  most  distinctly  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following  ; 

I.  Recent  events,  and  recent  mental  emotions, 
mingled  up  into  one  continuous  series  with  each 
other,  or  with  old  events,  by  means  of  some  feeling 
which  had  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  allied  to 
each  of  them,  though  in  other  respects  they  were  en- 
tirely unconnected.  We  hear,  perhaps,  of  a  distress- 
ing accident ;  we  have  received  some  unpleasant  news 
of  an  absent  friend ;  and  we  have  been  concerned  in 
some  business  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety  :  a  dream 
takes  place,  in  which  all  these  are  combined  together; 
we  are  ourselves  connected  with  the  accident ;  the 
absent  friend  is  in  our  company ;  and  the  person 
with  whom  the  business  was  transacted  also  appears 
in  the  scene.  The  only  bond  of  union  among  these 
bccurrences  was,  that  each  of  them  gave  rise  to  a  si- 
milar kind  of  emotion  ;  and  the  train  was  probably 
excited  by  some  bodily  feeling  of  uneasiness,  perhaps 
an  oppression  at  the  stomach,  at  the  time  wiien  the 
dream  occurred.  Without  this,  the  particular  series 
might  not  have  taken  place  at  all ;  or  some  of  the 
elements  of  it  might  have  occurred  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent association.  The  absent  friend  might  have  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  old  and  pleasing  recollec- 
tions, combined  perhaps  with  persons  and  events 
associated  with  these,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  painful  intelligence  by  which  the  attention  had 
been  directed  to  him.  We  meet  a  person  whom  we 
have  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  are  led  to  inquire 
after  old  friends,  and  to  allude  to  events  long  past. 
Dreams  follow,  in  which  these  persons  appear,  and 
other  persons  and  occurrences  connected  with  them  ; 
but  the  individual,  whose  conversation  gave  rise  to  the 
series,  does  not  appear  in  it,  because  he  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  particular  chain  of  events  which  was 
thus  recalled  into  the  mind. 

A  woman  who  was  a  patient  in  the  Clinical  Ward 
of  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  talked  a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  and  made 
numerous  and  very  distinct  allusions  to  the  cases  of 
other  sick  persons.  These  allusions  did  not  apply  to 
any  patients  who  were  in  the  ward  at  that  time  ;  but, 
after  some  observation,  they  were  found  to  refer  cor- 
rectly to  the  cases  of  individuals  who  were  there  when 
this  woman  was  a  patient  in  the  ward  two  years 
before. 

II.  Trains  of  images  brought  up  by  association 
with  bodily  sensations.  Ex^nples  of  this  kind  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Bj»  the  kind  attention  of  my 
friend  Dr.  James  Gregory,  I  have  received  a  most 
interesting  manuscript  by  his  late  eminent  father, 
which  contains  a  variety  of  curious  matter  on  this 
subject.  In  this  paper.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  of  him- 
selti  that,  having  on  one  occasion  gone  to  bed  with  a 
vessel  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he  dreamed  of  walking 
up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  and  of  feeling  the  ground 
warm  under  him.  He  had  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life  visited  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  actually  felt  a  strong 
sensation  of  warmth  in  his  feet  when  walking  up  the 
side  of  the  crater;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
dream  was  not  of  Vesuvius,  but  of  Etna,  of  which  he 
had  only  read  Brydone's  description.  This  was  pro- 
bably from  the  latter  impression  having  been  the  more 
recent.  On  another  occasion,  he  dreamed  of  spending 
a  winter  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of  suffering  much  dis- 
tress from  the  intense  frost.  He  found  that  he  had 
thrown  off  the  bed-clothes  in  his  sleep  ;  and,  a  few 
days  before,  he  had  been  reading  a  very  particular 


account  of  the  state  of  the  colonies  in  that  country 
during  winter.  Again,  when  suffering  from  tooth- 
ache, he  dreamed  of  undergoing  the  operation  of 
tooth-drawing,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that 
the  operator  drew  a  sound  tooth,  leaving  the  aching 
one  in  its  place.  But  the  most  striking  anecdote  in 
this  interesting  document  is  one  in  which  similar 
dreams  were  produced  in  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  cause.  It  happen- 
ed at  the  period  there  was  an  alarm  of  French  inva- 
sion, and  almost  every  man  in  Edinburgh  was  a  sol- 
dier. All  things  had  been  arranged  in  expectation  of 
the  landing  of  an  enemy  ;  the  first  notice  of  which 
was  to  be  given  by  a  gun  from  the  castle,  and  this 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  chain  of  signals  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country  in  all  directions.  Further,  there 
had  been  recently  in  Edinburgh  a  splendid  military 
spectacle,  in  which  five  thousand  men  had  been  drawn 
up  in  Prince's  Street,  fronting  the  castle.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  dream  occurred,  and  who  had 
been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  dream- 
ed of  hearing  the  signal  gun.  He  was  immediately  at 
the  castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying 
the  signals,  and  saw  and  heard  a  great  bustle  over  the 
town  from  troops  and  artillery  assembling,  especially 
in  Prince's  Street.  At  this  time  he  was  roused  by  his 
wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright  in  consequence  of  a  simi- 
lar dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and  the  land- 
ing of  an  enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  a 
particular  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  had  served  with 
him  as  a  volunteer  during  the  late  war.  The  origin 
of  this  remarkable  concurrence  was  ascertained,  in 
the  morning,  to  be  the  noise  produced  in  the  room 
above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair  of  tongs  which  had  been 
left  in  some  very  awkward  position  in  support  of  a 
clothes-screen.  Dr.  Reid  relates  of  himself,  that  the 
dressing  applied  after  a  blister  on  his  head  having 
become  ruffled  so  as  to  produce  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, he  dreamed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  savages, 
and  being  scalped  by  them. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  are  to  be  referred  some 
remarkable  cases  in  which,  in  particular  individuals, 
dreams  can  be  produced  by  whispering  into  their 
ears  when  they  are  asleep.  One  of  the  most  curious 
as  well  as  authentic  examples  of  this  kind  has  been 
referred  to  by  several  writers:  I  find  the  particulars 
in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gregory,  and  they  were  related 
to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  them.  The 
subject  of  it  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition  to  Louis- 
burg  in  1758,  who  had  this  peculiarity  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  degree,  that  his  companions  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense.  They 
could  produce  in  him  any  kind  of  dream  by  whisper- 
ing into  his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a  friend 
with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar.  At  one  timethev 
conducted  him  through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quar- 
rel, which  ended  in  a  duel  ;  and,  when  the  parties 
were  supposed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his 
hand,  which  he  fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the  re- 
port. On  another  occasion  they  found  him  asleep 
on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and 
exhorted  him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  He  im- 
mediately imitated  all  the  motions  of  swimming. 
They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  hfe.  He  instantly 
did  so  with  such  force  as  to  throvv  himself  entirely 
from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin  floor,  by  which  he 
was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After 
the  landing  of  the  army  at  Louisburg,  his  friends 
found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently 
much  annoyed  by  the  cannonading.  They  then 
made  him  believe  that  he  was  engaged,  when  he  ex- 
pressed great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident  disposition 
to  run  away.  Against  this  they  remonstrated,  hut 
at  the  same  time  increased  his  fears  by  imitating 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  and  when 
he  asked,  as  he  often  did,  who  was  dov/n,  they 
named  his  particular  friends.  At  lust  they  told  him 
that  the  man  next  liiniself  in  the  line  had  fallen, 
when  he  instantly  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out 
of  the  tent,  and  was  roused  from  his  danger  and  his 
dream  together  by  falling  over  the  tent-ropes.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  was,  that  after 
these  experiments  he  had  no  distinct  recollection 
of  his  dreams,  but  only  a  conAised  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion or  fatigue  ;  and  used  to  tell  his  friends  lliat  he 


was  sure  they  had  been  playing  some  trick  upon  him. 
A  case  entirely  similar  is  related  in  Smellie's  Natural 
History,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  medical  student 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

A  singular  fact  has  often  been  observed  in  dreams 
which  are  excited  by  a  noise ;  namely,  that  the 
same  sound  awakes  the  person,  and  produces  a 
dream  which  appears  to  him  to  occupy  a  consider- 
able time.  The  following  example  of  this  has  been 
related  to  me: — A  gentleman  dreamed  that  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted, 
was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to 
be  shot,  and  at  last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all 
the  usual  preparations  a  gun  was  fired  ;  he  awoke 
with  the  report,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  had  both  produced  the  dream,  and  awaked 
him.  The  same  want  of  the  notion  of  time  is  ob- 
served in  dreams  from  other  causes.  Dr.  Gregory 
mentions  a  gentleman  who,  aftor  sleeping  in  a  damp 
place,  was  for  a  long  time  liable  to  a  feeling  of  suf- 
focation whenever  he  slept  in  a  lying  posture  ;  and 
this  was  always  accompanied  by  a  dream  of  a  skele- 
ton which  grasped  him  violently  by  the  throat.  Hfe 
could  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture  without  any  uneasy 
feeling ;  and  after  trying  various  expedients  he  at  last 
had  a  sentinel  placed  beside  him,  with  orders  to 
awake  him  whenever  he  sunk  down.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  attacked  by  the  skeleton,  and  a  severe 
and  long  struggle  ensued  before  he  awoke.  On 
finding  fault  with  his  attendant  for  allowing  him  to 
lie  so  long  in  such  a  slate  of  suffering,  he  was  as- 
sured that  he  had  not  lain  an  instant,  but  had  been 
awakened  the  moment  he  began  to  sink.  The  gen- 
tleman after  a  considerable  time  recovered  from  the 
affection.  A  friend  of  mine  dreamed  that  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In 
embarking  on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea  ;  and, 
having  awoke  with  the  fright,  discovered  that  he  had 
not  been  asleep  above  ten  minutes. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Second 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Branch  of 
the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  have  been 
made  for  publication  in  "The  Friend."  The 
whole  report,  as  published  in  Hazzard's  Re- 
gister, is  interesting  and  encouraging. 

City. — District,  No.  1.  The  secretary  of 
this  district  remarks,  that  "  it  is  believed  the 
Fuel  Saving  Society  will  meet  with  general  ap- 
probation, from  the  industrious  and  deserving. 
Nine  coloured  families  have'agreed  to  make  de- 
posits. They  reside  in  one  court,  and  might 
be  held  up  as  patterns,  for  habits  of  order, 
industry,  and  regularity." 

The  following  facts  wii!  show,  that  the 
principle  on  which  this  society  acts,  is  a  re- 
forming and  elevating  principle.  The  same 
secretary  adds,  that  "  the  visitors  found,  in 
First  month  last,  a  poor  woman  in  a  suffering 
condition.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her, 
leaving  one  quarter's  rent  due,  and  in  debt  for~ 
bread,  milk,  groceries,  &c.;  and  two  small 
children,  the  oldest  not  three  years  of  age, 
dependent  on  her  for  support.  From  that 
time,  (First  month)  until  the  1st  of  Fourth 
month,  she  paid  her  rent,  by  her  own  earn- 
ines.  The  Catholic  Society  and  a  few  visitors 
paid  the  arrearage  for  rent.  Since  the  1st 
of  Fourth  month,  she  has  redeemed  her  quilt 
from  the  pawn-broker;  paid  ^9  towards  the 
recovery  of  an  article  on  which  she  had  taken 
up  money;  paid  debts  to  the  amount  of  $1, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  quarter,  with  her 
present  prospect,  it  will  be  in  her  power  to  pay 
her  rent  again.  She  was  assisted  with  one 
quarter  cord  of  wood,  cold  provisions,  and  old 
clothing.    She  was  sick  two  weeks,  and  at 
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that  time  received  a  few  groceries.  We 
think  she  will  support  herself  when  clear  of 
debt,  if  we  can  obtain  constant  employ  for 
her.  She  is  sanguine  of  success,  and  says 
she  is  happy,  now  she  is  noticed."  This  in- 
dividual is  a  seamstress,  and  owes  her  present 
comparatively  comfortable  circumstances  to 
the  counsel  of  her  visitors.  The  same  secre- 
tary says,  "  visitors  mention  one  man,  whose 
wife  and  children  were  reduced  to  want  by 
his  intemperance,  who  appears  to  have  been 
so  much  ashamed  of  the  circumstance,  after 
it  claimed  their  attention,  as  to  renounce  the 
practice  of  using  strong  drink;  from  that  time 
(about  five  months)  he  has  maintained  his 
family,  and  is  now  able  to  lay  up  money." 

District,  No.  2. — One  female  has  placed 
$14  in  the  Saving  Bank.  The  same,  "on  be- 
ing asked,  if  she  could  read,  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, adding,  she  would  most  willingly  give  all 
she  had  in  the  world  if  she  could;" — her  earn- 
estness so  interested  one  of  the  visitors,  that 
she  has  undertaken  to  teach  her,  and  the 
strict  attention  and  grateful  feelings  evinced 
by  this  hitherto  poor  neglected  woman,  have 
been  an  ample  reward  for  the  time  spent. 

District,  No.  4. — One  of  the  visitors  men- 
lions  the  case  of  a  mother  with  an  infant, 
sixteen  months  old — lost  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  life,  forsaken  by  her  friends,  her  abode 
without  a  parallel  for  uncleanliness  and  con- 
fusion. The  same  visitor  remarks,  "  Since 
our  last  visit,  she  seems  to  have  been  aroused; 
her  room  presents  a  very  different  appearance. 
She  has  been  once,  we  know,  to  a  place  of 
worship."  Though  very  far  still  from  the  de- 
sire of  the  visitors,  they  are  not  without  hope 
that  the  reformation  will  progress.  It  is  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  we  notice  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  two  visitors  of  this  district,  who 
were  anxious  to  obtain  an  asylum  for  a  res- 
pectable, but  very  indigent  and  suffering  widow, 
whom  they  found  last  winter  in  the  need  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Her  husband  had  been 
a  merchant  in  this  city,  but  was  reduced  to 
poverty  by  indorsing  and  repeated  losses. 
These  visitors  of  the  widow  proposed  to  pro- 
cure a  resting  place  (or  their  interesting 
charge,  in  the  "Widows'  Asylum."  In  a 
few  days  they  raised  the  sum  ol  fiAO,  the  ne- 
cessary entrance  money,  and  now  they  have 
the  happiness  of  visiting  their  aged  friend, 
not  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  her  woes,  and  wit- 
ness the  pinchings  of  poverty,  but  to  hear  her 
express  the  gratitude  of  her  heart,  for  a  home, 
freed  from  anxiety  for  the  future. 

District,  No.  6. — The  \isilorsof  this  district, 
have  perhaps  paid  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  deposits  than  any  other,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  they  have  been  more  successful. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  have 
deposited  for  fuel,  to  the  amount  of  about  ^145. 
Tliey  continue  to  deposit.  One  of  the  visitors 
remarks,  that  many  of  the  least  comfortable 
class  of  persons  have  contributed,  and  appear 
anxious  to  save  a  trifle  from  week  to  week. 

District,  No.  8. — The  lather  of  a  family, 
who  gave  himselfup  to  haiiits  of  inleinpcrance, 
has,  it  is  hoped,  through  the  inlluence  of  the 
visitors,  reformed,  i'or  several  months,  he 
has  entirely  abstained,  and  though  strong  in- 
ducements were  ofl'ered  to  him  to  abandon  his 


wise  resolve,  he  continues  sober.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  a  single  visitor  in  this  district 
says,  "  I  have  found  in  my  section,  ten  sober, 
industrious  men,  doing  well  for  their  families. 
One  has  deposited  ^5  for  fuel.  The  remain- 
ing nine  promise  to  deposit.  Eight  indus- 
trious widows,  who  are  earning  their  living. 
Two  of  them  have  placed  their  rent  in  my 
hands,  to  be  paid  monthly. 

Three  girls,  whose  father  has  deserted  his 
family,  have  been  placed  at  service.  Also, 
under  care,  seven  sick  and  infirm  females,  six 
of  whom  are  widows.  Two  men  have  left 
their  families  in  distress.  Other  three  are 
idle,  and  intemperate,  to  whom  assistance  or 
counsel  is  of  no  avail.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
above  mentioned  cases  of  sickness,  aid  has 
been  received  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
and  from  the  Methodist  Female  Society. 

This  detailed  statement,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  varied  duties  of  a  visitor  of  the  Union 
Benevolent  Association. 

NoETHERN  Liberties. — District,  No.  2. 
and  4,  under  the  cate  of  the  same  committee. 

Of  forty-eight  families  under  visitation  at 
present  in  these  districts,  twenty-six  are 
Americans,  six  Germans,  four  Irish,  one 
French,  one  English,  ten  coloured.  Causes  of 
impoverishment,  generally,  sickness  and  want 
of  employment;  in  two  instances,  intemper- 
ance; one  loss  by  fire.  Six  out  of  forty  are 
stated  as  industrious;  some  indolent;  and  a 
number  infirm. 

A  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  was  given 
as  late  as  the  month  of  May,  to  an  industrious 
but  very  indigent  woman,  whose  employment 
is  making  vests,  at  1 2^  cents  each.  The  most 
unwearied  industry  will  never  place  its  pos- 
sessor above  a  state  of  dependence,  until  labour 
is  paid  for. 

MoYAMENSiNG. — No  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Moyamensing,  since  the  close  of 
the  first  month  of  the  present  quarter.  This 
is  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  absence  of  the 
secretary  from  the  city.  The  report  closing 
at  that  time  states, 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  visits  paid  to 
the  poor. 

Sixty-four  children  placed  at  school. 

Forty  persons  deposit  for  fuel. 

From  the  preceding  reports,  it  appears  that 
twenty-two  persons  have  been  provided  by  the 
visitors  with  i)ermanent  employment;  nineteen 
children  have  been  placed  at  service;  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  children  at  school;  three 
persons  have  deposited  with  their  visitors 
for  rent;  seven  have  deposited  in  Saviilg  Bank; 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  for  fuel. 
The  number  provided  vvith  employment,  is 
comparatively  small,  but  the  visitor?  have  made 
use  of  the  Reference  Office,  and  thus  lessened 
their  labour  in  this  respect. 

The  amount  of  moral  influence  exerted  it 
is  impossible  to  report,  but  this  may  iti  some 
measure  be  judged  of  by  things  that  admit  of 
calculation. 

Complaints  have  occasionally  been  made, 
that  the  visitors  do  not  relieve  the  poor.  It  is 
true,  that  they  do  not  comply  with  every  re- 
quest, for  they  are  belter  judges  of  the  circum- 
stances of  those  ihey  so  frequently  visit,  than 
those  who  merely  hear  a  tale  of  distress,  aiid  call 


for  relief.  Until  the  public  can  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Union  Benevolent 
Association,  (and  we  hope  they  will  endeavour 
to  gain  public  confidence,")  and  withhold  or 
give  at  their  recommendation,  (who,  visiting 
the  same  families  from  week  to  week,  ovght 
to  know  their  circumstances,)  the  great  work 
we  contemplate,  viz.  the  suppression  of  pau- 
perism, will  not,  we  fear,  he  accomplished. 
But,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  the 
plan,  if  persevered  in,  will,  doubtless,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  effect  the  end 
proposed. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Enoch  Lervis  on  the  Militia  System. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

But  to  return  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion under  review.  It  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  those  who  plead  this  provision 
as  an  excuse  for  the  imposition  of  fines  upon 
the  conscientiously  scrupulous,  as  well  as 
others,  would  be  prepared  to  show  that  the 
means  adopted  for  attaining  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  convention,  were  suited  to  the 
end.  Are  the  freemen  who  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  requisitions  of  the  militia  law, 
disciplined  for  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth? Do  those  who  attend  on  the  days 
of  training,  join  the  ranks,  and  perform  the 
evolutions  required,  actually  learn  the  military 
art  ?  To  urge  the  obligation  of  requiring  an 
equivalent  from  those  who  are  absent,  while 
those  who  are  present  neither  perform  any 
service  nor  acquire  a  capacity  for  doing  it,  is 
to  trifle  rather  than  to  argue.  When  we  look 
at  our  present  militia  law,  so  far  as  it  appears 
applicable  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  observe 
the  minuteness  of  its  provisions  ;  the  careful 
formation  of  the  state  into  military  divisions; 
the  organization  of  brigades,  battalions  and 
regiments ;  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
officers ;  the  pains  taken  to  secure  the  en- 
rolment of  all  the  citizens  liable  to  perform 
militia  service  ;  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  fi  nes  ;  and  all  the  etceteras  running  through 
about  forty  octavo  pages,  and  then  reflect 
upon  the  result,  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  of  all  this  legislation,  this  cumbrous  and 
expensive  machinery,  we  may  well  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  Horace, 

Parliiriunt  montea  nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 

Scarcely  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
subject  pretends  to  believe  that  militia  train- 
ings, as  practised  in^his  state,  are  any  thing 
better  than  a  ridiculous  farce.  The  object 
with  most  who  attend  is,  not  to  learn  to  be 
soldiers  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
military  discipline  ;  but  to  sate  their  fines. 
Being  myself  no  military  man,  I  shall,  instead 
of  my  own  remarks  on  the  effect  of  militia 
trainings,  produce  the  testimony  of  others 
who  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  understand 
the  subject  more  perfectly. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  set  of  queries,  connected 
with  military  affairs,  was  addressed  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  a  circular  to  numerous 
military  officers  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  queries  was  in  these 
words  : 

"  From  your  experience  are  frequent  mus- 
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ters  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
militia?"  From  the  answers  returned  the  fof- 
lowing  are  selected. 

Pennsylvania.  General  T.  Cadwallader. 
1  do  not  consider  frequent  musters  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  the  militia.  No 
correct  instruction  is  received  at  such  mus- 
ters, and  their  effects  on  the  morals  of  the 
people  is  positively  injurious. 

General  R.  Patterson.  They  are  disad- 
vantageous. 

Col.  J.  G.  VVatmough.  Nothing  can  be 
more  entirely  inefficient  than  the  militia  un- 
der the  existing  organization.  Attend  a 
militia  muster,  under  its  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  a  retired  country  situation, 
and  drunkenness  and  every  species  of  immora- 
lity is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Col.  H.  J.  Williams.  All  the  musters  at 
which  I  have  been  present,  so  far  from  being 

advantageous,"  were  always  scenes  of  the 
lowest  and  most  destructive  dissipation, 
where  nothing  was  to  be  acquired  but  the 
most  pernicious  habits.  Our  militia  are 
worse  than  useless. 

Major  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll.  Assemblies  of 
the  idle  and  dissipated,  thus  convened,  do 
no  good  ;  and  the  neglect  of  work  by  the  in- 
dustrious poor  does  much  harm. 

Col.  P.  A.  Browne.  Four,  six,  or  eight 
days'  training  in  a  year  can  never  make  a 
soldier,  but  it  may  make  a  drunkard  and  an 
idler.    It  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished. 

Maryland.  General  R.  Harwood.  My  ex- 
perience of  musters  is  considerable,  having 
attended  them  as  commander  of  the  twenty- 
second  regiment  for  many  years,  and  1  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  militia.  They  tend  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  no  information 
can  be  derived  at  them. 

Virginia.  General  J.  H.  Cooke.  They  are, 
instead  of  schools  of  practice,  schools  of  in- 
subordination and  vice,  where  the  first  and 
simplest  duties  of  a  soldier  are  rarely  if  ever 
taught. 

General  J.  Harvie.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent system,  militia  musters  are  decidedly  in- 
jurious. 

General  A.  Smyth.  Frequent  musters  of 
the  militia  are  of  no  advantage.  They  pro- 
duce a  serious  loss  of  lime. 

North  Carolina.  General  B.  Daniel.  The 
discipline  of  the  militia  can  sustain  no  injury 
by  any  change  in  this  respect,  as  they  require 
none  under  their  present  mode  of  training. 

South  Carolina.  General  J.  B.  O'Neal. 
The  regular  militia  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  their  company  musters  as  an 
irksome  duty,  which  confers  no  distinction, 
and  is  of  no  value.  So  that  they  have  the 
name  of  mustering,  and  are  exempt  from  the 
fine  imposed  by  law,  it  is  all  that  is  desired. 

Connecticut.  General  E.  Huntingdon. 
Musters,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  soldiers,  or  to  any  body  else, 
merely  affording  a  red  letter  day,  or  day  of 
dissipation,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  parade 
ground. 

Louisiana.  Gov.  H.  Johnson.  From  my 
experience,  frequent  musters,  as  generally 


practised,  are  detrimental,  rather  than  ad- 
vantageous to  the  militia. 

Illinois.  Gov.  E.  Coles.  Frequent  mus- 
ters are  injurious  to  society,  and  are  of  little 
benefit  to  the  militia.  But  little  military  in- 
formation is  gained,  bad  moral  habits  are  ac- 
quired, and  much  time  is  lost. 

Ohio.  General  W.  Murphy.  Militia  mus- 
ters of  privates  in  time  of  profound  peace  are 
useless. 

Massachusetts.  Col.  T.  Pickering.  Of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  two,  three,  or  four  days' 
training  in  a  year,  every  observer  possessing 
any  military  knowledge  is  competent  to  pro- 
nounce. I  have  ever  considered  the  militia 
musters  as  a  waste  of  time  for  those  who 
actually  assemble,  while  thousands  are  heavily 
taxed  by  fines  for  non  appearance,  and  vexed 
in  their  collection. 

Maine.  Col.  Jos.  Sewall.  The  occasion 
not  unfrequently  calls  together  more  specta- 
tors than  troops,  and  the  time,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  unfortunately  spent  in  indulgences 
that  are  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
frequent  musters,  as  they  are  at  present  regu- 
lated, are  not  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
of  the  militia. 

New  Jersey.  General  D.  Elmer.  These 
trainings  produce  but  little,  if  any  practical 
benefit. 

Rhode  Island.  N.  Rowland,  Esq.  The 
motives  which  prompt  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
commission  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
emption from  duty  after  one  or  two  years' 
service.  Some  accept  from  motives  of  os- 
tentation, and  a  desire  of  military  rank  or 
title  :  but  titles  are  so  numerous  and  of  so 
little  val^je,  that  this  number  ia  at  present 
small.  Few  have  hope  of  improving  a  militia 
that  is  the  object  of  derision  and  contempt 
with  the  very  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Tliese  testimonials,  from  men  scattered 
through  more  than  half  the  states  in  the  Union, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  even  in  the  view  of 
military  men.  our  mihtia  musters  have  not  the 
poor  negative  credit  of  doing  no  harm.  Nearly 
similar  testimony  could  have  been  produced 
from  several  other  states.  In  all  the  answers 
before  me,  the  advantage  of  frequent  musters  is 
either  positively  denied  or  very  partially  and 
doubtingly  admitted,  while  the  injury  arising 
from  them  is  clearly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted. 
The  fact,  deducrble  from  these  extracts,  that 
neither  the  general  government  nor  the  state 
legislatures,  have  been  able  to  devise  and  in- 
troduce a  code  by  which  they  could  place  the 
militia  on,  what  would  be  called  in  military 
phrase,  a  respectable  footing,  suggests  a  belief 
that  there  is  something  intrinsically  defective 
in  the  attempt.  Neither  labour  nor  ingenuity 
can  accomphsh  impossibilities.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  probably  too  much 
inured  to  freedom  to  be  drilled  into  machinery 
by  a  compulsive  process. 

THE  FRXZilNrD. 

NINTH  MONTH,  22, 1832. 


We  lately  informed  our  readers  that  several 
Associations  have  been  formed,  auxiliary  to 


the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  been  thought  desirable  for  their 
information  as  well  as  that  of  other  Friends, 
to  insert  also  a  list  of  all  the  tracts  now  on 
hand  at  the  Depository,  No.  50,  North  Fourth 
street,  and  we  accordingly  give  it  a  place  to- 
day. We  take  occasion  at  the  same  time, 
again  to  express  the  wish,  that  the  example 
of  those  Friends  who  have  formed  auxiliaries 
may  be  extensively  followed.  In  every  neigh- 
bourhood of  Friends,  however  few  in  number, 
it  is  surely  deserving  of  consideration,  how 
far  any  may  hold  themselves  exempt  from 
taking  part  in  a  plan,  capable  of  so  much 
good  with  very  little  means  ;  and  in  which 
each  one,  no  matter  how  obscure,  may  be  the 
happy  instrument,  by  the  delivery  of  a  tract, 
to  raise  some  drooping  mind,  to  arouse  the 
lukewarm  and  the  careless,  or  to  point  the 
repentant  wanderer  to  the  only  true  fold  of 
rest  and  peace. 

THE  DECISION. 

Subscribers  and  purchasers  (only)  of  Foster's 
Reports  can  obtain  the  Decision  completing 
that  work  (gratis)  at  the  book-stores  of  Uriah 
Hunt,  19,  North  Third  street,  or  Nathan  Kite, 
50,  North  Fourth  street,  or  of  William  Salter, 
office  of  "  The  Friend."  The  prompt  and 
neat  manner  J.  J.  Foster  has  published  the 
Decision,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  very 
satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  and  purchasers 
of  his  Reports,  and  justly  entitles  him  to  their 
thanks. 

The  extracts  inserted  relative  to  the  Union  Bene- 
nevolent  Association  speak  forcibly  in  favour  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  pursued  by  that  institution. 

After  the  proofs  of  our  last  sheet  had  undergone 
the  usual  inspection,  some  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  last  page  was  directed.  The  attention 
of  the  principal  being  called  off  by  sickness  in  his 
family,  the  hand  entrusted  with  the  business  made  a 
sad  job  of  it,  which  was  not  observed  until  the 
greatest  part  of  the  impression  was  completed.  To 
remedy  the  defect,  we  have  in  the  present  number 
reprinted  the  obituary  of  Judge  Ewing. 

The  initial  letters,  /,  and  c,  of  the  24th  and  25lh 
lines  from  the  top  of  the  third  column  of  the  same 
page,  if  transposed,  will  render  intelligible  another 
defect  from  the  same  cause. 

It  may  not  be  improper  further  to  remark,  that, 
an  apparently  slight  mistake,  in  setting  the  types,  at 
all  times  incident  to  the  conducting  of  a  public 
Journal,  such  for  instance  as  the  addition  or  sup- 
pression of  a  single  letter,  may  occasion  a  material 
blemish.  These  errors  we  have  sometimes  pointed 
out  under  the  head  of  errata,  and  whenever  we  have 
omitted  to  do  so,  we  must  trust  to  the  liberality  of 
our  readers. 


Died, — on  the  21st  of  the  8th  month  at  her  father's 
residence  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  22d 
year  of  her  age,  Hannah,  daughter  of  our  friend 
John  Wilbur,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  of  Great  Britain.  She  endured  a  lingering 
illness  with  great  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  evincing  through  her  confinement  that 
her  mind  was  stayed  on  the  Lord.  By  a  memoran- 
dum found  since  her  decease,  it  appears  that  previous 
to  her  sickness,  she  had  passed  through  many  close 
mental  conflicts,  known  only  to  her  heavenly  Father, 
which  there  is  cause  to  believe  were  sanctified  to  her. 
Near  the  close  of  her  time  she  remarked  that  she  had 
a  irreat  desire  to  see  her  dear  father  return  [from 
Europe,]  but  that  she  had  now  no  desire  to  stay 
longer,  and  that  all  was  well  with  her."  She  then 
quietly  passed  away,  to  join,  as  we  humbly  trust, 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  a  query  which 
is  directed  to  be  answered  yearly  by  their 
meetings,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  incite  the 
members  to  an  examination,  whether  a  larger 
portion  of  their  time  and  attention  is  not  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  business,  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  they  owe  to  their 
Creator,  and  to  civil  and  religious  society. 

"  Are  Friends  careful  ....  to  keep  to  mode- 
ration, in  their  trade  or  business  ?" 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  man,  his  ultimate  destiny,  and  the 
strong  bias  he  has  to  become  engrossed  with 
temporal  cares,  the  more  wise  and  salutary 
this  question  appears.  The  world  is  going  on 
at  a  rapid  rate  some  would  say,  in  a  course 
of  improvement,  but  in  this  I  am  not  so  clear. 
However,  every  thing  now  is  to  be  done  on  a 
grand  scale  ;  and  what  would  once  have  been 
considered  a  large  and  profitable  business,  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  petty,  contemptible  con- 
cern, scarcely  worth  attending  to.  The  great 
object  seems  to  be  to  compress  the  business 
of  a  lifetime  into  the  short  space  of  a  month  or 
a  year  ;  and  to  buy  and  sell  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  given  period  of  time.  Other 
things  keep  pace  with  this  enormous  exten- 
sion of  business, — spacious  stores  and  dwelling 
houses  must  be  rented  or  bought, — horses 
and  carriages  must  be  kept,  and  families 
brought  up  in  a  style  of  living,  commensurate 
with  the  commercial  importance  which  the 
masters  of  them  assume.  Extravagance  and 
waste  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
such  a  state  of  things;  and  it  is  not  at  ali  im- 
probable, that  want  will  by  and  by  thrust  her- 
self into  the  company. 

My  object  in  hinting  at  this  state  of  things, 
is  to  say,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  is  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  mania.  Many  of  its 
members  have  taken  leave  of  the  moderate 
views  and  simple  habits  which  characterised 
their  forefathers ;  and  with  these  have  lost 
the  calmness  and  equanimity,  that  stability 
of  character,  and  that  happy  exemption  from 
hurry  and  anxiety  in  business,  for  which  they 
were  once  remarkable.  "  Moderation  in 
trade  or  business,"  does  not  now  mean  what 
was  once  understood  by  it ;  but  is  taken  to 
signify  as  large  a  business  as  a  man  can  con- 
duct projitably,  by  devoting  himself  to  it  with 
all  the  diligence  and  alacrity  of  which  he  is 
capable  ;  and  the  more  money  he  makes,  the 
more  fully  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  really  doing 
a  very  prudent,  safe,  and  moderate  business. 
If  you  mark  the  steady,  persevering  vigilance 
with  which  every  opening  for  money-making  is 
watched — the  care  and  anxiety  engraven  on 
the  countenance — the  quick  business  step — 
the  adroitness  and  management  in  driving  a 
bargain,  the  rising  up  early,  and  lying  down 
late,  with  which  many  Friends  pursue  their 
avocations — a  stranger  would  surely  be  ready 
to  conclude  that  such  men  consider  it  better 
to  lose  their  own  souls,  than  not  to  become 
rich,  and  that  merchandise  and  money-making 
arc  to  be  their  employ  for  eternity.  For 
a  Friend  to  be  engaged  in  business,  involvinu 
a  capital  ofone,  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  is  considered  not  at  all  out  of  the  way; 


and  if  he  should  not  be  worth  a  fourth  part  of 
either  of  those  sums,  and  for  all  the  balance 
be  risking  the  property  of  others,  yet  even 
this  is  overlooked,  provided  he  manages  it  so 
as  to  make  money,  and  keep  clear  of  embar- 
rassment. Young  men  are  immersed  in  the 
pursuit  of  business,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  taking  part  in  it,  schooled  in  all  the  trick 
and  management  that  usually  accompanies  it, 
and  are  brought  up  to  consider  it  as  the  great 
concern  of  life.  Inured  to  the  store  or  the 
counting  house,  or  the  market,  their  ideas 
become  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
money  calculation;  and  when  the  period  of 
lawful  age  emancipates  them  from  the  thraldom 
to  others,  it  is  only  to  plunge  as  deeply  into  it 
on  their  own  account.  I  have  often  mourned 
over  young  men  of  excellent  mental  endow- 
ments, cultivated  minds,  and  considerable  re- 
ligious sensibility,  who,  by  this  system  of 
training,  have  been  lost  to  religious  society, 
and  indeed  to  every  other  useful  and  benevo- 
lent purpose  ;  given  up,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
service  of  mammon.  It  would  be  w^ell  if  some 
of  the  elder  and  middle  aged  members  of 
society  would  seriously  and  impartially  put 
this  query  to  themselves,  whether  their  pur- 
suit of  business  is  in  moderation,  or  whether 
it  does  not  engross  their  affections  and  at- 
tention to  a  degree,  which  renders  religion 
and  religious  concerns  insipid  and  irksome.  I 
fear  this  is  too  much  the  case,  even  with  some 
who  make  considerable  profession  of  religion, 
and  who  observe  with  no  inconsiderable  strict- 
ness all  the  external  characteristics  of  the 
Friend — but  whose  conduct  and  converse  out 
of  meetings  evince  that  their  affections  are 
not  set  on  things  above,  nor  are  their  hearts 
and  treasures  in  heaven.  For  be  it  from  nie 
to  sit  as  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  or  to  pass 
indiscriminate  judgment  on  the  Society  ;  I 
wish  to  include  myself,  when  I  say,  that  I 
believe  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  too  eager  a  pursuit  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  has  eclipsed 
the  brightness  of  our  Society,  and  spread  luke- 
warmness  and  listlessness,  as  respects  its  vital 
interests,  among  the  members.  And  if  ever 
we  are  favoured  to  see  a  revival,  to  behold  a 
return  of  the  zeal  and  devotedness,  the  ardent 
piety  and  love  to  God  and  man,  which  dis- 
tinguished our  worthy  predecessors,  we  must 
be  weaned  from  the  world  and  its  pursuits, 
have  our  hearts  and  affections  transferred 
from  eartii  to  heaven,  and  become  as  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  as  we  are  now 
active  and  zealous  in  the  accumulation  of  es- 
tates, for  ourselves  and  our  children.  To  be 
diligent  in  business  is  proper  and  commenda- 
ble, but  it  was  for  higher  purposes  that  we 
were  created.  To  serve  and  glorify  our 
Creator,  to  do  good  to  his  creation,  and 
honour  him  with  our  substance,  by  devoting  it 
to  promoting  tlie  comfort  and  happiness  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  as  stewards  of  Him, 
"  whose  is  the  earth  and  all  the  fulness  there- 
of," arc  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have 
our  existence:  and  if  we  keep  them  steadily 
in  view,  as  our  primary  aim,  as  the  great 
business  and  concern  of  life,  we  should  be  far 
less  exclusively  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
our  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and  to  the  ac- 


quisition of  wealth.  Instead  of  the  spacious 
and  splendid  mansions  which  we  are  preparing 
or  occupying,  as  though  our  home  and  heaven 
was  here,  we  should  be  content  with  that 
simple  manner  of  life,  which,  while  it  embraces 
real  coinfort  and  convenience,  involves  far  less 
expense  and  trouble,  and  more  nearly  com- 
ports with  the  self-denial  and  simplicity  of  a 
humble  Christian.  Our  time  and  talents 
would  be  primarily  devoted  to  our  Lord  and 
Master,  and  so  ardent  and  earnest  would  be 
our  desire  to  discharge  the  duty  we  owe  him, 
that,  in  the  strong  and  forcible  language  of 
Scripture,  "  it  would  be  our  meat  and  our 
drink  to  do  his  will."  If  we  contrast  the 
short  and  uncertain  period  of  human  life,  with 
the  endless  duration  of  eternity,  and  consider 
how  little  beyond  food  and  raiment  we  can 
enjoy  while  here — that  the  surplus  will  be 
of  no  use  to  us  in  the  world  whither  we  are 
hastening,  and  that  riches  left  to  children 
often  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  it 
may  serve  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  wealth, 
and  moderate  us  in  the  prosecution  of  worldly 
business.  In  looking  over  some  of  the  ad- 
vices issued  by  the  Society,  at  different  pe- 
riods, I  have  thought  the  revival  of  the  follow- 
ing, at  the  present  time,  might  not  be  unprofi- 
table. 

"  Let  none  strive,  nor  covet  to  be  rich  in 
this  world,  in  these  changeable  things  that 
will  pass  away  ;  but  let  your  faith  stand  in 
the  Lord  God  who  changes  not,  that  created 
all,  and  gives  the  increase  of  all."  1676. 

"  It  is  desired  that  such  among  Friends  as 
are  endowed  with  plenty  of  outward  sub- 
stance, be  timely  and  tenderly  advised  to  do 
good  therewith,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  poor  ;  that  the 
tokens  of  your  charity  may  be  good  prece- 
dents to  generations  to  come."  1696. 

"  And  let  all  be  exhorted  to  abide  under 
the  daily  cross,  whereby  the  earthly  mind 
may  be  crucified,  which  hath  its  delights  and 
ease  in  vanity,  pride,  and  covetousness  ;  that 
Friends,  being  preserved  out  of  those  things 
wherein  the  enemy  hath  had,  and  has,  his 
kingdom,  and  too  plainly  lays  his  snares  to 
hinder  their  holy  progress,  may  every  where 
be  more  and  more  a  retired,  serious,  plain,  and 
self-denying  people  ;  growing  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  exalting  his  spiritual  kingdom  in  their 
souls."  1699. 

"  As  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
exhorted  and  warned  to  beware  and  take  heed 
of  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  we  are 
concerned  that  all  among  us  may  take  heed 
of  pride,  covetousness,  and  hastening  to  be 
rich  in  the  world,  which  are  pernicious  and 
growing  evils  :  let  them  be  watched  against, 
resisted,  and  suppressed  in  the  fear  and  dread 
of  Almighty  God,  and  have  no  place  or  coun- 
tenance in  his  camp."  1720. 

"  And  as  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  favour 
many  amongst  us  with  the  outward  blessings 
of  this  life,  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  that  we 
are  placed  in  a  capacity  of  doing  much  good, 
and  of  exercising  offices  of  Christian  love  and 
charity  to  the  comfort  and  assistance  of  the 
poor  and  needy  ;  w  e  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  practice  of  those  whom  God  hath  so 
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favoured,  the  excellent  advice  given  by  the 
apostle :  '  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living 
God,  vpho  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy: 
that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.'  "* 
1750. 

«<  We  fear  that  some  of  our  youth  are  train- 
ing in  habits  of  expense  in  attire,  furniture, 
and  attendance,  which  are  not  only  inconsist- 
ent with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  but  a 
constant  call  for  much  of  that  property  which 
would  be  better  employed  in  feeding  the 
hungry ;  and  of  that  time,  which  might  be 
occupied  in  visiting  and  cheering  the  habita- 
tions of  human  misery.  '  The  trimming  of  the 
vain  world,'  said  our  worthy  elder  William 
Penn,  'would  clothe  the  naked  one.'  It  is 
not  however  with  such  only  that  we  plead,  on 
behalf  of  the  indigent.  We  wish  those  who 
are  generally  consistent  in  appearance  and 
manners  with  our  self-denying  profession,  to 
be  clear  that  a  due  proportion  of  their  time 
and  substance  is  spent  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress." 1798. 

"  Dear  friends,  in  times  of  outward  pro- 
sperity there  are  snares  to  be  avoided,  as  well 
as  duties  to  be  fulfilled.  One  of  those  snares 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  too  eager,  and  therefore 
unlawful,  pursuit  of  lawful  things.  Such  a 
pursuit  prevents  the  mind  from  rising  in  living 
aspirations  to  God,  the  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift;  indisposes  it  for  duly  as- 
sembling with  his  devoted  servants  to  wait 
upon  Him,  and  worship  Him;  and  causes 
'  the  volume  of  the  book'  of  sacred  Scripture 

 that  record  of  truth  which  was  written 

aforetime  for  our  instruction — to  be  seldom 
perused.  Such  a  pursuit  also,  if  general, 
spreads  devastation  over  religious  Society. 
But,  Friends,  we  entreat  you,  '  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ; 
and  all  these  things,'  said  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, speaking  of  necessary  things,  '  shall 
be  added  unto  you.'  Then  would  your  as- 
semblings together  be  seasons  of  heavenly 
consolation  ;  your  hearts  would  be  enlarged 
in  that  gospel  love,  that  knows  no  bounds  to 
its  desire  of  human  happiness;  ye  would 
covet  that  others  might  partake  with  you  of 
the  enriching  joy  ;  and  ye  would  be  careful 
that  not  any  trifling  impediment  prevented 
the  due  attendance  of  your  own  families. 
'  Come,'  would  ye  say  by  your  example,  if  not 
in  words,  '  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  He  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.'f 
'  Come  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not 
be  forgotten. '"^  1802. 

"  Now,  dear  friends,  hear,  we  beseech  you, 
the  word  of  exhortation.  What  hinders  the 
advancement  of  our  Society,  in  its  Christian 
progress  ;  seeing  the  holy  High  Priest  of  our 
profession  is  willing  to  lead  us  to  complete 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  17—19.    t  Mic.  iv.  2.     |  Jer.  i.  5. 


sanctification  ?  What,  but  the  carnal  mind, 
operating  in  various,  and  in  specious  forms  ? 
We  do  not  tax  all  who  embark  in  large  con- 
cerns in  trade,  with  an  undue  desire  after 
riches  ;  but  we  much  fear  that  the  effect, 
which  their  schemes  are  likely  to  have  upon 
themselves  and  their  connections,  as  affecting 
their  condition  both  religious  and  civil,  is 
not  duly  regarded.  The  love  of  money  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil ; 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  shown,  that  honest 
industry  and  moderation  of  desire  are  roots 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  humble  Chris- 
tian." 1805. 

"  We  would  mention  one  subject,  which  at 
this  time  has  been  under  our  notice  ;  a  caution 
to  all,  to  use  moderation  in  their  manner  of 
living  ;  and  in  tliis  way  to  seek  relief  from  the 
increasing  expense  of  the  times  in  wliich  we 
live,  rather  than  by  engaging  in  more  exten- 
sive, and  often  hazardous  schemes  in  trade. 
By  these  latter  means  tiie  mind  becomes  en- 
cumbered, and  unfitted  for  religious  service, 
yea,  often  for  religious  thought,  and  for 
breathing  daily  after  the  spiritual  riches, 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  close  communion 
with  God.  And  let  us  beseech  you  to  con- 
sider, how  distant  from  the  state  which  en- 
deavours to  stand  resigned  to  give  up  all,  if 
required,  is  that  stale  which  indulges  itself  in 
ease  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  or  is  en- 
deavouring by  multiplied  adventures  in  trade, 
to  acquire  that  power  which  it  covets  for  the 
purpose  of  worldly  enjoyment.  We  believe 
however,  and  we  are  glad  in  believing,  that 
there  are  numbers  who  act  upon  sounder 
principles  than  these  ;  who  knowing,  as  saith 
the  apostle,  '  that  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away,'  are  really  desirous  of  using 
'  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.'  1810. 

"  That  contentment  which  characterises  the 
pious  Christian,  is  a  treasure  which  we  covet 
for  all  our  members ;  and  we  especially  de- 
sire, that  those  who  are  setting  out  in  life  may 
so  circumscribe  their  expectations,  and  limit 
their  domestic  establishments,  as  not  to  bring 
upon  themselves  expenses,  which  could  only 
be  supported  by  an  imprudent  extension  of 
their  trade.  Care  in  this  respect  will  enable 
them  to  allot  more  of  their  time  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  fellow  men,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Lord's  cause.  We  believe  that, 
were  parents  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
children,  principles  of  moderation  and  economy 
suited  to  their  future  expectations,  it  would, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  not  only  conduce  to 
their  preservation,  but  promote  their  safety 
and  comfort  in  life.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
to  discourage  honest  industry  ;  and  further 
still  from  countenancing  in  any  degree  a 
spirit  of  avarice.  We  are  not  insensible,  that 
the  situation  of  many  of  our  members  is  such, 
as  renders  necessary  to  them  a  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  this  life.  Christian 
simplicity  and  selfdenial  we  would,  however, 
earnestly  recommend  :  these  attained,  the  ob- 
ject which,  in  this  respect,  we  have  at  heart 
for  all  our  dear  friends,  will  be  accom- 
plished." 1815. 

"  Dear  Friends,  we  still  fear  Jhat  some 
amongst  us  are  toQ  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  things  of  time.    We  entreat  these  to  con- 1 


sider  whether  they  may  not  thereby  cause  the 
way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  others. 
May  we  all  be  loosened  from  the  spirit  of 
this  world :  may  we  also  be  careful  that  all 
our  transactions  in  business  be  such  as  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation  of  upright  men; 
and  be  sure  that  we  have  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect cf  fulfilling  all  the  pecuniary  engage- 
ments which  we  contract.  And  should  any, 
in  consequence  of  diminished  profits,  be 
tempted  to  extend  their  concerns  in  trade, 
let  them  carefully  examine  their  motives  ;  and 
trust  in  the  Lord  for  his  blessing,  even  on  a 
very  limited  provision,  rather  than  endanger 
their  advancement  in  the  Christian  course, 
by  becoming  too  deeply  involved  in  the  cares 
and  toils  of  this  life."  'l822. 

"  Speculations  of  any  kind,  which  may  seem 
to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  greatly  endanger  that  tran- 
quillity of  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
They  often  involve  in  perplexities,  which  dis- 
qualify us  for  exercising  a  patient  dependence 
upon  Him,  from  whom  cometh  our  strength. 
They  are  very  apt  to  lead  into  acts  unbecom- 
ing the  character  of  upright  men  ;  and  in  some 
cases  their  effects  are  deplorably  felt  by  inno- 
cent sufferers.  They  expose  to  the  danger  of 
violating  our  religious  testimonies,  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  and  they  often 
arise  from  the  love  of  money,  and  encourage 
that  eager  pursuit  after  riches,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  people, 
who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  being  redeemed 
from  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

"We  are  aware  that  many  of  our  dear  friends 
may  at  the  present  time,  in  seeking  for  a 
fair  means  of  gaining  a  liv  elihood,  and  in  the 
regular  conducting  of  their  outward  concerns, 
be  subjected  to  peculiar  ditficulties.  In  the 
competition  of  trade,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
do  that  which  endangers  their  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  disturbs  the  harmony  of  society. 
We  would  tenderly  counsel  all  these,  whilst 
they  cherish  a  disposition  to  honest  industry, 
to  let  their  wants  be  few  ;  to  keep  to  habits 
of  moderation  and  economy,  but  at  the  same 
time  abhorring  covetousness  ;  and,  above  all, 
so  to  live  and  so  to  act,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  place  a  humble  reliance  on  the  blessing 
and  care  of  the  Almighty ;  and  to  follow  the 
exhortation  of  the  apostle,  '  In  every  thing 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving, 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God.' 
And  we  desire  that  a  Christian  example  in 
others,  who  are  not  subjected  to  the  same 
difficulties,  may  strengthen  them  in  their 
resolutions."  1824. 

"  He  that  is  concerned  to  support  the 
character  of  a  follower  of  Christ, — and  who 
amongst  us  would  disclaim  this  character? — 
ought  to  be  earnest  in  his  endeavour,  that 
accessions  of  wealth  do  not  disqualify  him 
for  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Those  who, 
whilst  honestly  and  diligently  endeavouring 
to  provide  for  their  families,  have  to  en- 
counter many  difficulties,  have  a  strong  claim 
on  the  sympathy  of  their  friends  :  yet  they 
need  not  fear,  as  they  continue  to  place  their 
whole  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  that 
he  will  care  for  them  in  such  a  way  as  he 
sees  meet.    But  if  any,  whether  of  the  more 
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affluent,  or  of  those  who  cannot  be  ranked  in 
this  class,  are  deviating  from  safe  and  regular 
methods  of  business,  if  they  are  carried  away 
by  uncertain  and  hazardous,  though  plausible 
schemes  for  getting  rich,  if  they  yield  to  a 
desire  rapidly  to  enlarge  their  possessions — 
such  are  in  imminent  danger.  They  cannot 
justly  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
on  such  pursuits  :  their  spiritual  eye  becomes 
dim  ;  and  they  do  not  perceive  with  clearness 
the  light  which  would  enable  them  to  per- 
fect holiness,  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  we 
believe,  that  if  there  were  a  due  attention 
to  this  light,  there  would  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  members  qualified  to  fill  the  sta- 
tions of  elders,  and  overseers  amongst  us. 
When  the  duties  of  these  offices  are  faithfully 
discharged,  it  greatly  tends  to  the  edification 
of  the  body  in  love.  How  beautiful  and  how 
safe  would  be  our  condition,  if  we  were  all 
endeavouring,  each  in  his  proper  allotment, 
to  walk  in  humility  and  devotedness  of  heart 
before  the  Lord."  1825. 

And  we  would  tenderly  invite  those  who 
may  have  acquired  a  competency  of  outward 
substance,  to  watch  the  proper  period  at 
which  they  may  withdraw  from  the  cares  of 
business,  and  when  disengaged  from  the 
regular  concerns  of  trade,  to  beware  how  they 
employ  their  property  in  investments  which 
may  involve  them  anew  in  care  and  anxiety. 
We  affectionately  desire  that  neither  these 
nor  other  cares  may  disqualify  them  from 
acting  the  part  of  faithful  stewards,  in  the 
employment  of  time,  their  talents,  and  their 
substance,  or  from  being  concerned  above  all 
things,  through  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  to 
have  their  lamps  trimmed,  and  oil  in  their 
vessels  ;  that  when  the  solemn  close  of  life 
shall  come,  they  may,  through  redeeming  love 
and  mercy,  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  joy 
of  their  Lord."  1826. 

OBITUARY. 

'*  Died  in  Trenton,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  ult.,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Ewing,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Without 
any  known  predisposition  in  iiabit  or  weakness 
of  constitution,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  impru- 
dence, this  eminent  citizen  has  been  removed 
by  the  prevaihng  epidemic.  A  stroke,  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  awful,  has  taken  him,  in  the 
prime  of  strength  and  usefulness,  from  tlie 
midst  of  a  people  \vh6  were  unanimous  in  their 
veneration  of  his  character. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  to  characterize  the  late  Chief 
Justice  as  a  man  of  large  acquirements,  sound 
judgment,  indefatigable  diligence,  and  incor- 
ruptible honesty.  In  all  these  points,  his  emi- 
nence was  not  merely  acknowledged,  it  was 
proccrbial.  To  live  so  many  years  in  the 
public  service,  without  a  breath  of  imputation 
upon  his  prudence,  his  patriotism,  his  integrity, 
or  his  benevolence,  is  something  more  than 
the  common  lot,  even  of  good  men.  And  it 
was  attained  l>y  the  deceased,  only,  by 'his 
being  wiiat  he  appeared  to  be,  an  impartial, 
upriglit,  and  failliful  citizen  ;  and  indeed,  when 
he  was  called  from  an  extensive  practice  to 
that  high  judicial  place,  which  he  so  ably  filled, 
he  was  so  far  from  needing  to  assume  any  new 


guise  of  integrity  or  public  spirit,  that  he  sim- 
ply acted  out  the  principles  of  all  his  precedent 
life.  To  a  firmness  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  which  defied  all  influences,  whether  of 
menace  or  entreaty,  he  united  that  undissem- 
bled  modesty  which  is  observed,  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  to  be  coupled  with  genuine  great- 
ness. 

"  The  retired  life  to  which  Judge  Ewing 
was  led,  kept  him  out  of  the  public  view,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  extensive  business. 
Had  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  his  virtues  and  talents 
would  long  since  have  been  exhibited  to  a 
larger  circle  of  admirers.  The  seclusion, 
however,  which  he  loved,  while  it  concealed 
some  of  his  excellences,  gave  to  others  an 
expansion  and  strength  which  are  very  rare. 
He  shone,  where  many  who  are  great  in  pub- 
lic often  fail,  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  was 
as  much  the  object  of  sincere  veneration  at  his 
fireside,  as  upon  the  bench. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  was  a  man  with  whom 
no  one  dared  to  trifle,  for  his  character  over- 
awed insolence  itself,  yet  there  was  no  rigour 
in  his  demeanor  or  discourse. — Minutely  ob- 
servant of  all  that  is  demanded  by  decorum, 
and  strictly  regular  and  dignified  in  all  his 
pursuits,  he  was  forbearing,  courteous,  and 
serene.  No  man  was  more  truly — in  all  the 
tender  import  of  these  terms — the  husband, 
the  father,  or  the  friend.  In  this  circle  his 
place  can  never  be  filled. 

"  Among  the  thousands  who  have  chosen 
Mr.  Ewing,  in  former  years,  to  be  their  con- 
fidential agent,  and  the  depository  of  their 
counsels,  none  could  ever  complain  of  levity, 
indifTerence,  or  neglect ;  still  less  of  disinge- 
nuousness,  imprudence,  or  ignorance.  Up- 
rightness, independence,  regularity,  caution, 
were  engraven  upon  his  conduct.  As  he  was 
in  no  respect  a  visionary,  to  engage  him  in  a 
novel  enterprise,  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
difficult,  but  to  detach  him  from  it  after  con- 
viction, was  impossible.  He  was  not  accessi- 
i)le  by  the  avenues  of  ordinary  influence  ;  he 
knew  too  much  of  tnen,  to  be  either  alarmed 
or  flattered  ; — but  there  were  motives  to  which 
he  never  failed  to  respond  ;  they  were  those 
of  reason,  obligation,  and  benevolence. 

"  We  have  long  looked  at  his  character  in 
various  lights,  and  have  wondered  at  the 
extraordinary  balance  of  its  symmetrical  parts. 
It  was  this  synuTietry  which  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  repress  that  eulogy,  which, 
even  during  his  life,  might  have  been  expected. 
An  eccentric  character  would  have  presented 
tnore  prominent  points  ;  but  in  his  there  was  a 
depth  of  clear  understanding,  which  was  in- 
compatible with  eccentricity.  The  elaborate 
decisions  of  the  Chief  Justice  will  continue  to 
be  admired — by  scholars,  for  their  classical 
felicity  and  logical  acumen  ;  by  jurists,  for 
their  legal  soundness  and  extensive  research  ; 
and  by  the  country,  for  their  practical  wisdom 
and  irreproachable  justice. 

"  The  immortal  part  of  our  venerated  friend 
has  left  us,  with  the  lively  hope  of  meeting  him 
in  a  more  perfect  state. — While  he  was 
among  us,  he  was,  in  belief  and  practice,  a 
Christian.  He  despised  the  pretended  philoso- 
phy of  infidelity,  as  the  cant  of  ignorance  and 


vice.  He  revered  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
divinely  inspired  and  authoritative  documents. 
As  he  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  in  riper  years  had  em- 
braced them  upon  personal  inquiry  and  con- 
viction, so  he  took  various  occasions  to  give 
his  public  suffrage  in  their  favour,  and  was 
enabled  by  divine  grace  in  the  last  hour  of 
agony  and  trial,  to  testify  to  their  efficacy,  in 
triumphancy  over  death." — N.  J.  State  Gaz. 
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COMETS. 

The  regularity  of  the  celestial  phenomena, 
and  the  mild  and  grateful  light  of  the  starry 
heavens,  are  fitted  to  dispel  all  sense  of  terror 
from  the  human  mind,  and  inspire  it  with  calm 
and  elevated  thoughts.  There  are  two  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  remark  ;  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  appearance  of 
comets.  A  little  observation  and  philosophy 
robbed  the  first  of  their  terrors,  while  the  lat- 
ter have  continued  to  the  present  day  to  alarm 
the  nations.  It  will  be  recorded  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
in  its  thirty-second  year,  the  anticipation  of 
the  return  of  a  comet  was  sufficient  to  strike 
terror  into  the  public  mind,  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  public  scientific  bodies 
to  endeavour  to  allay  the  excitement.  The 
French  board  of  longitude  having  directed  M. 
Arago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  Academicians,  to  prepare  a  popular 
account  of  the  exact  state  of  knowledge  res- 
pecting comets,  he  has  published  a  little  tract, 
from  a  translation  of  which  by  Professor  Far- 
rar  the  following  sketch  has  been  chiefly  drawn 
up. 

In  the  planetary  system,  what  is  most  re- 
markable is,  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
motions,  and  the  nearly  parallel  position  of 
the  orbits  of  the  planets.  The  comets  seem 
to  have  been  created  to  try  what  degree 
of  disturbance  was  consistent  with  the  secu- 
rity and  permanency  of  this  beautiful  system, 
for  they  strike  through  it  in  all  directions, 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  apparently  heed- 
less of  the  consequences  of  their  incursions. 

The  verification  of  Halley's  prediction  of 
the  return  of  the  comet  of  1682,  was  the  most 
brilliant  triumph  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
This  comet  was  ascertained,  by  observation 
and  calculation,  to  have  the  following  orbit. 
Its  motion  was  retrograde  ;  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  its  orbit  formed  with  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit  (its  inclination  as  it  is  called,) 
was  17°  42'.  The  longitude  of  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  planes  (the  node,)  was 
50°  48'  ;  the  longitude  of  that  point  of  its 
orbit  in  which  it  was  the  nearest  the  sun,  (its 


perihelion,)  was  301°  36',  and  its  distance 
from  the  sun  at  that  time  was  .68  ;  that  is, 
was  to  the  earth's  mean  distance,  as  .58  is 
to  1. 

The  astronomers  of  that  age  were  busy  in 
applying  their  newly  discovered  modes  of  cal- 
culation to  all  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  ran- 
sacked the  ancient  records  for  observations  of 
every  kind.  They  accordingly  calculated  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  every  comet,  which 
had  been  carefully  observed. 

Among  these  Halley  found  three  comets, 
with  the  following  orbits.  The  comet  of  1607, 
observed  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus, 
viz.  inclination  17°  2',  longitude  of  the  node 
60°  21',  longitude  of  the  perihelion  302°  16', 
perihelion  distance  .68  ;  motion  retrograde. 
In  1531,  Apian  observed  a  comet,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  were  found  to  be  as  follows  ; 
viz:  Inclination  17°  66',  longitude  of  the 
node  49°  26',  longitude  of  the  perihelion  301° 
39',  perihelion  distance  .57,  motion  retro- 
grade. The  almost  exact  agreement  of  these 
elements,  and  the  equal  intervals  of  76  years  at 
which  the  comets  appear^,  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  Halley,  that  Ijiey  were  the  same 
comet,  and  he  therefore  predicted  its  return 
after  another  interval  of  76  years.  Subsequent 
calculations  of  the  disturbing  force  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  range 
of  error  in  the  estimate,  to  thirty  days  more  or 
less  from  the  middle  of  April  1769.  It  ac- 
cordingly appeared  as  predicted,  and  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  in  which  one  could  wish 
the  life  of  an  individual  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  allotted  span  of  our  days,  it  was  on 
this;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
illustrious  astronomer  did  not  survive,  to  enjoy 
in  his  own  person  the  most  exquisite  sensa- 
tions with  which  philosophy  ever  rewarded  a 
votary  ;  the  complete  verification  of  so  daring 
a  prophecy.  The  second  return  of  this  cele- 
brated comet  will  be  in  the  year  1835,  and  it 
will  pass  its  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  the  1 1th 
month.  Previously  to  1631,  the  same  comet 
had  been  seen  in  1456,  and  probably  in  1306, 
1230,  1006,  865,  and  in  the  year  62,  before 
the  Christian  era.  These  several  appearances 
of  the  comet  are  all  noted  in  history  for  their 
magnitude  and  splendour.  In  1456  its  'tail 
was  60°  long,  and  prayers  were  ofiered  up  in 
all  the  Romish  churches,  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger.  In  1682  it  had  a  tail  of  30°, 
and  its  appearance  was  very  brilliant.  The 
appearance  in  1 769  was  under  circumstances 
of  unfavourable  position,  and  was  not  very 
conspicuous.  Arago  is  of  the  opinion  that  its 
luminous  matter  has  been  constantly  decreas- 
ing, and  that  we  shall  not  again  see  it  as  the 
horrid  meteor,  which  has  so  often  terrified  the 
nations. 
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The  second  comet,  the  return  of  which  was 
predicted,  was  that  observed  by  Messier  in 
1770.  It  was  found  that  this  comet  had  a 
period  of  five  years  and  a  half;  yet  to  the  great 
mortification  of  men  of  science,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear  as  predicted,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  a 
comet,  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  which 
agree  with  it.  Subsequent  researches  have 
solved  the  mystery.  It  is  proved  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  La  Place,  that  the  short  revolu- 
tion of  this  comet  was  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter.  A  German  astronomer  has 
shown  that  in  1767,  the  comet  was  58  times 
nearer  to  Jupiter  than  to  the  sun,  and  that 
when  it  was  returning  to  us  in  1779,  it  was 
about  500  times  nearer  to  that  planet  than  to 
the  sun,  the  attractive  force  of  which  on  the 
comet  was  not  a  two  hundredth  part  of  that  of 
Jupiter.  He  has  further  proved  that  previous 
to  its  approach  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  it  described 
an  ellipitical  orbit  in  a  period  ofjifty  years  ; 
that  the  disturbing  attraction  of  that  planet 
bent  it  into  a  small  orbit,  with  a  period  of  7^ 
years,  and  that  on  its  second  return  in  this 
path  in  1779,  the  same  attraction  altered  its 
course,  and  that  it  now  revolves  in  an  ellipse 
with  a  period  of  20  years,  the  least  distance 
of  which  from  the  sun  is  314  millions  of  miles; 
a  distance  at  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  vision. 

The  next  comet  whose  period  has  been  cal- 
culated is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Encke's 
comet.  It  was  discovered  at  Marseilles  in 
1818  by  Pons,  and  its  parabolic  elements 
were  found  to  agree  with  those  of  a  comet 
which  appeared  in  1805.  Encke  of  Berlin 
having  calculated  its  orbit  as  an  ellipse, 
proved  that  its  revolution  was  performed  in 
twelve  hundred  days.  The  correctness  of  his 
calculations  has  been  fully  verified,  and  the 
comet  has  been  observed  in  all  its  subsequent 
returns,  viz.  in  1822,  1825,  and  1829.  Its 
last  re-appearance  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  and  the  public  papers  an- 
nounce that  it  has  been  seen  by  an  observer 
in  South  America,  the  position  of  the  comet 
being  unfavourable  to  observation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Encke's  comet  is  very 
small,  its  light  is  feeble,  and  it  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Its  least  distance  from  the  sun  is 
about  one  third,  and  its  greatest  four  times  that 
of  the  earth.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  is 
13°  22',  and  it  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  6th 
of  the  5th  month  1832. 

A  comet  which  circumstances  have  invested 
with  unusual  interest,  is  that  which  is  now 
within  the  precincts  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Biela's  comet,  having 
been  first  seen  by  that  astronomer  at  Johan- 
nisburg,  at  its  last  appearance  in  1826.  Upon 
calculating  its  parabolic  elements,  they  were 
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found  to  coincide  with  those  of  comets  ob- 


aerved  in  1772  and  1805.  The  nrore  rigid 
estimate  of  an  elliptic  orbit  gave  the  period  of 
its  revolution,  six  years  and  eight  months. 
Its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  (the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  being  1.)  is  .884,  and  its 
greatest  removal  6.19.  The  inclination  of 
its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  13°  13',  and  it  will 
pass  the  perihelion  on  the  28th  of  the  1 1th 
month  next.  No  trace  of  a  tail  has  been  ob- 
served at  any  of  tiie  former  visits  of  this  comet, 
which  is  simply  nebulous.  Its  diameter  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  in  1806,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  celebrated  Olbers  of  Bremen, 
was  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  earth, 
or  40,000  miles.  It  is  ascertained  that  it 
will  cross  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  on  the 
29th  of  the  ensuing  month,  before  midnight, 
and  its  distance  at  that  time  from  our  orbit, 
will  be  about  two  and  a  third  of  the  earth's 
diameter,  or  18,600  miles,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  orbit  will  be  then  included  wi 
thin  the  nebulous  atmosphere  of  the  comet 
The  earth  itself  will  not  cross  this  part  of 
its  orbit  for  more  than  a  month  afterwards, 
namely,  until  the  30th  of  the  11th  month  in 
the  morning,  so  that  the  nearest  approach  of 
the  comet  to  us  will  be  more  ihn.n  forty -eiglit 
millions  of  miles. 

So  accurate  are  the  observations,  and  so 
perfect  the  methods  of  calculation  of  modern 
astronomers,  that  the  utmost  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  these  results.  "  I  hasten  to 
assure  the  public,"  says  the  distinguished  as- 
tronomer, whose  pamplilet  I  am  using,  "  that 
a  mistake  of  a  month,  in  determining  the  time 
when  a  comet  reaches  its  node,  is  impos 
sible." 

It  is  this  comet  which  has  excited  such  a 
panic  throughout  Germany,  and  let  me  add 
through  certain  parts  of  our  own  country 

The  astronomer  Olbers  published  a  note, 
which  soon  found  its  way  from  the  scientific 
journals  into  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  would  cross  the  earth's  orbit, 
at  a  distance  less  than  its  own  semidiameter. 
It  would  seem  that  the  earth's  orbit  was  mis- 
taken by  many  for  the  earth  itself,  and  para 
graphs  to  this  eflect  were  widely  circulated 
through  the  newspapers.  It  was  announced 
that  it  would  strike  the  earth  and  break  it  to 
pieces,  and  the  greatest  consternation  began 
in  consequence  to  prevail.  The  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written — the  allaying  of  these 
fears  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  inastronomical  researches. 
With  respect  to  the  comet  itself,  which  must 
ere  long  be,  if  it  is  not  now  visible,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  will  be  brightest  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lltli  month.  It  is  at  tlic  present  time 
to  be  searched  for  south  of  Capella,and  about 
equidistant  from  that  star  and  the  Pleiades, 
and  is  travelling  eastward  at  a  rate  which 
keeps  its  hour  of  rising  nearly  uniform. 

Tiie  nature  of  comets  continues  to  be,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  a  subject  of  fruitless  conjecture 
for  astronomers.  In  the  mean  time  observa- 
tions are  slowly  accumulating  facts  from  which 
hereafter  the  inductive  philosophy  will  enable 
us  to  build  a  system  more  according  to  nature 
than  our  present  dreams.    That  some  of  the 


comets  possess  but  little  density  and  attraction 
s  clear  from  the  fact,  that  that  of  1770,  which 
was  itself  so  powerfully  disturbed  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter,  produced  not  the  slightest  vari- 
ation in  the  motion  of  his  satellites.  Many  co- 
mets are  mere  nebulous  masses,  through  which 
the  smallest  stars  are  visible.  Where  there  is  a 
central  opaque  nucleus  the  nebulous  envelope 
nearest  to  it  is  faintly  illuminated,  and  appears 
extremely  rare  ;  while  at  some  distance  it  be- 
comes suddenly  brighter,  like  a  luminous  ring 
extending  on  all  sides  of  the  nucleus.  Two 
and  even  three  of  these  concentric  rings  with 
dark  intervals  liave  been  observed.  These 
nebulous  atmospheres  are  of  prodigious  ex^ 
tent.  That  belonging  to  the  beautiful  comet 
of  1811  was  twenty-four  thousand  miles  thick, 
and  the  seini-diameter  of  the  nucleus  twenty- 
nine  thousand  miles.  The  diameter  of  the 
nucleus  of  several  comets  has  been  measured 
that  of  the  comet  of  1798  was  28  miles,  and 
that  of  the  smaller  comet  of  1811  was  2617 
miles.  The  brilliancy  of  the  nucleus  increases 
as  it  approaches  the  sun,  when  it  often  exceeds 
that  of  the  planets. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  nucleus  of  comets  is 
not  more  various  than  the  appearance  of  their 
tails.  The  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year 
135,  had  a  tail  which  extended  over  the  whole 
milky  way;  that  of  the  comet  of  1618  extended 
from  the  horizon  beyond  the  zenith,  and  that 
of  the  comet  of  1744  was  from  30°  to  44°  in 
length,  and  was  six  branched  like  a  fan. 

The  cornels  of  1402,  1632,  and  1744,  were 
visible  at  noon-day. 

The  tail  is  generally  opposite  to  the  sun, 
though  it  constantly  inclines  towards  the  re- 
gion the  comet  is  leaving.  That  of  the  comet 
of  1774  formed  almost  the  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
and  was  estimated  to  be  seven  millions  of 
miles  in  length.  The  tail  of  the  comet  of 
1680  would  have  reached  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth. 

The  comet  of  181 1  had  a  tail  23°  in  length. 
It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  meteor,  and 
streamed  along  the  western  sky  with  no  por- 
tentous glare,  but  with  a  calm  and  steady 
radiance — appearing  to  the  imagination  no 
harbinger  of  wars  and  pestilence — the  image 
indeed  of  a  messenger  of  Almighty  power,  of  a 
peaceful  wanderer  of  the  celestial  space,  awak- 
ing us  to  deeper  sentiments  of  adoration  and 
praise  towards  the  great  universal  Architect. 

Visionary  persons  who  delight  in  construct- 
ing theories  rather  than  in  patient  obser  vation, 
have  found  in  comets  the  materials  for  causing 
all  those  catastrophes  which  have  befallen  our 
planet.  These  are  all  the  dreams  of  idle  men, 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever 
come  into  collision  with  the  eaitii,  and  no  pro 
bability  that  they  ever  can.  The  all  perfect 
wisdom,  which  has  balanced  the  solar  system 
with  such  wonderful  exactness  as  to  provide  a 
compensation  for  every  disturbing  force,  and 
preserve  through  every  cycle  of  change  and 
vibration  the  same  exact  mean  of  action  and 
the  same  precision  of  revolution — has  not  left 
his  work  to  be  overthrown  by  the  influence  of 
these  erratic  bodies.  We  may  repose  with 
perfect  confidence  in  his  foresight  and  bene- 
ficence, and  rest  assured  that  comets,  instead  of 
being  exceptions  to  the  harmonious  arrange- 


nnents  of  the  universe,  fill  their  destined  place, 
and  perform  their  allotted  part  towards  main- 
taining the  permanency  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. 


* 
*  * 


DREAMING. 

From  AbercTomhieU  Enquiries  concerning  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,  ffc, 
(Continued  from  page  380.) 
III.  Dreams,  consisting  of  the  revival  of  old  asso- 
ciations respecting  tilings  which  had  entirely  passed 
out  of  the  mind,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten.    It  is  often  impossible  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  these  dreams  arise;  and  some  of  the  facta 
connected  with  them  scarcely  appear  referable  to  any 
principle  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 
The  following  example  occurred  to  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  its  most  minute 
particulars : — 

The  gentleman  was  at  the  time  connected  witii  one 
of  the  principal  banks  in  Glasgow,  and  was  at  his 
place  at  the  teller's  table,  where  money  is  paid,  when 
a  person  entered  demanding  payment  of  a  sum  of  six 
pounds.  There  were  several  people  waiting,  who  were, 
in  turn,  entitled  to  be  attended  before  him ;  but  he 
was  extremely  impatient,  and  rather  noisy  ;  and,  be- 
ing besides  a  remarkable  stammerer,  he  became  so 
annoying,  that  another  gentleman  requested  my  friend 
to  pay  him  his  money,  and  get  rid  of  him.  He  did  so, 
accordingly,  but  with  an  expression  of  impatience  at 
being  obliged  to  attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  was  eight  or  nine  months  after,  the 
books  of  the  bank  could  not  be  made  to  balance,  the 
deficiency  being  exactly  six  pounds.  Several  days  and 
nights  had  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  error,  but  without  success ;  when,  at  last,  my 
friend  returned  home,  much  fatigued,  and  went  to  bed. 
He  dreamed  of  being  at  his  place  in  the  bank, — and 
the  whole  transaction  with  the  stammerer,  as  now  de- 
tailed, passed  before  him  in  all  its  particulars.  He 
awoke  under  a  full  impression  that  the  dream  was  to 
lead  him  to  a  discovery  of  what  he  was  so,  anxiously 
in  search  of ;  and,  on  examination,  soon  discovered 
tliat  tlie  sum  paid  to  this  person  in  the  manner  now 
mentioned  had  been  neglected  to  be  inserted  in  the 
book  of  interests,  and  that  it  exactly  accounted  for  the 
error  in  the  balance. 

This  case,  upon  a  little  consideration,  will  appear 
to  be  exceedingly  remarkable,  because  the  impression 
recalled  in  this  singular  manner  was  one  of  which 
there  was  no  consciousness  at  the  time  when  it  occur- 
red ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any 
association  took  place  which  could  have  assisted  in  re- 
calling it.  For  the  fact  upon  which  the  importance 
of  the  case  rested  was,  not  his  having  paid  the  money, 
but  having  neglected  to  insert  the  payment.  Now  of 
this  there  was  no  impression  made  upon  the  mind  at 
the  time,  avd  we  can  scarcely  conceive  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  could  be  recalled.  Tlie  deficiency  being  six 
pounds,  we  may,  indeed,  suppose  the  gentleman 
endeavouring  to  recollect  whether  there  could  have 
been  a  payment  of  this  sum  made  in  any  irregular 
manner  wliich  could  have  led  to  an  omission,  or  an 
error  ;  but,  in  the  transactions  of  an  extensive  bank, 
in  a  great  commercial  city,  a  payment  of  six  pounds, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  months,  could  have 
made  but  a  very  faint  impression ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  case  presents,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  mental  phenomena  connected  with  this 
curious  subject.  The  following  is  of  the  same  nature, 
though  much  less  extraordinary,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  interval;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  simple  act  of  memory,  though,  for  the  same  reason 
as  in  the  former  case,  we  cannot  trace  any  associa- 
tion which  could  have  recalled  the  circumstance  : — A 
gentleman  who  was  appointed  to  an  oflSce  in  one  of 
the  principal  banks  in  Edinburgh  found,  on  balancing 
his  first  day's  transactions,  that  the  money  under  his 
charge  was  deficient  by  ten  pounds.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  error, 
he  went  home,  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  result  of 
his  first  experiment  in  banking.  In  the  night,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  that 
a  gentleman  wiio  was  personsilly  known  to  him  pre- 
sented a  draught  for  ten  pounds.  On  awaking,  he 
recollected  the  dream,  and  also  recollected  that  the 
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gentleman  who  appeared  in  it  had  actually  received 
ten  pounds.  On  going  to  the  bank,  he  found  that  he 
had  neglected  to  enter  the  payment,  and  that  the 
gentleman's  order  had  by  accident  fallen  among  some 
pieces  of  paper,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
to  be  swept  away. 

I  have  formerly  referred  to  some  remarkable  cases 
in  which  languages  long  forgotten  were  recovered 
during  a  state  of  delirium.  Something'  very  analo- 
gous seems  to  occur  in  dreaming,  of  which  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  example  from  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent friend.  In  his  youth  he  was  very  fond  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  it; 
but  afterward,  being  actively  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, he  so  entirely  forgot  it  that  he  cannot  even 
read  the  words.  But  he  has  often  dreamed  of  reading 
Greek  works  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  at 
college,  and  with  a  most  vivid  impression  of  fully 
understmnding  them. 

A  further  and  most  interesting  illustration  of  the 
class  of  dreams  referred  to  under  this  head,  is  found 
in  an  anecdote  lately  published  by  a  distinguished 
author,  and  considered  by  him  as  authentic  : — "Mr. 
R.  of  Bow  land,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the 
vale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable 
sum,  the  accumulated  arrears  of  teind,  (or  tithe,)  for 
which  ho  was  said  to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family, 
the  titulars  (lay  impropriators  of  the  tithes).  Mr.  R. 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  father 
had,  by  a  form  of  process  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, purchased  these  lands  from  the  titular,  and 
therefore  that  the  present  prosecution  was  groundless. 
But,  after  an  industrious  search  among  his  father's 
papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public  records,  and  a 
careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who  had  transacted 
law-business  for  his  father,  no  evidence  could  be  re- 
covered to  support  his  defence.  The  period  was  now 
near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his  law- 
suit to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  his  determi- 
nation to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  and  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a 
dream  to  the  following  purpose  : — His  father,  who  had 
been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to  him,  he  thought, 
and  asked  him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In 
dreams  men  are  not  surprised  at  such  apparitions.  Mr. 
R.  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of  the  cause  of 
his  distress,  adding  that  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him,  be- 
cause he  had  a  strong  consciousness  that  it  was  not 
due,  though  he  was  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in 
support  of  his  belief.  '  You  are  right,  my  son,'  replied 
the  paternal  shade ;  '  I  did  acquire  right  to  these 
teinds,  for  payment  of  which  you  are  now  prosecuted. 
The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are  in  the 

hands  of  Mr.  ,  a  writer  (or  attorney),  who  is  now 

retired  from  professional  business,  and  resides  at  In- 
veresk,  near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  person  whom  I 
employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particular  reason,  but 
who  never,  on  any  other  occasion,  transacted  business 
on  my  account.  It  is  very  possible,'  pursued  the  vi- 
sion, '  that  Mr.   may  have  forgotten  a  matter 

which  is  now  of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it 
to  his  recollection  by  this  token,  that  when  I  came  to 
pay  his  account,  there  was  diSiculty  in  getting  change 
foraPortugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to 
drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern.' 

"  Mr.  R.  awaked  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  words 
of  his  vision  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought  it 
worth  while  to  ride  across  the  country  to  Inveresk, 
instead  of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he 
came  there  he  waited  on  the  gentleman  mentioned  in 
the  dream,  a  very  old  man ;  without  saying  any  thing 
of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether  he  remembered  hav- 
ing conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased  father.  The 
old  gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  circumstance 
to  his  recollection ;  but,  on  mention  of  the  Portugal 
piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upon  his  memory  ; 
he  made  an  immediate  search  for  the  papers,  and  re- 
covered them, — so  that  Mr.  R.  carried  to  Edinburgh 
the  documents  necessary  to  gain  the  cause  which  he 
was  on  tlie  verge  of  losing." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  very  in- 
teresting case  is  referable  to  the  principle  lately  men- 
tioned ;  that  the  gentleman  had  heard  the  circum- 
stances from  his  father,  but  had  entirely  forgotten 
them,  until  the  frequent  and  intense  application  of  his 


mind  to  the  subject  witk  which  they  were  connected 
at  length  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  association  which  re- 
called them  in  the  dream.  To  the  same  principle  are 
referable  the  two  following  anecdotes,  which  I  have 
received  as  entirely  authentic.  A  gentleman  of  the 
law  in  Edinburgh  had  mislaid  an  important  paper,  re- 
lating to  some  affairs  on  which  a  public  meeting  was 
soon  to  be  held.  He  had  been  making  most  anxious 
search  for  it  for  many  days  ;  but  the  evening  of  the 
day  preceding  that  on  which  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held  had  arrived,  without  his  being  able  to  discover  it. 
He  went  to  bed  under  great  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  dreamed  that  the  paper  was  in  a  box  appro- 
priated to  the  papers  of  a  particular  family,  with 
which  it  was  in  no  way  connected  : — it  was  accord- 
ingly found  there  in  the  morning.  Another  individual, 
connected  with  a  public  office,  had  mislaid  a  paper  of 
such  importance,  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  his  situation  if  he  did  not  produce  it.  After  a  long 
but  unsuccessful  search,  under  intense  anxiety,  he  also 
dreamed  of  discovering  the  paper  in  a  particular  place, 
and  found  it  there  accordingly. 

IV.  A  class  of  dreams  which  presents  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  observation  includes  those  in  which 
a  strong  propensity  of  character,  or  a  strong  mental 
emotion  is  embodied  into  a  dream,  and  by  some 
natural  coincidence  is  fulfilled.  But  more  remarka- 
ble still  are  those  instances,  many  of  them  authentic, 
in  which  a  dream  has  given  notice  of  an  event  which 
was  occurring  at  the  time,  or  occurred  soon  after. 
Tiie  following  story  has  been  long  mentioned  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  : — A  clergyman  had  come  to  this  city 
from  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  and  was  sleep- 
ing at  an  inn,  when  he  dreamed  of  seeing  a  fire,  and 
one  of  his  children  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  awoke 
with  the  impression,  and  instantly  left  town  on  his 
return  home.  When  he  arrived  within  sight  of  his 
house,  he  found  it  on  fire,  and  got  there  in  time  to 
assist  in  saving  one  of  his  children,  who,  in  the  alarm 
and  confusion,  had  been  left  in  a  situation  of  danger. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  possibility  of  super- 
natural communication  in  such  cases,  this  striking 
occurrence,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on 
simple  and  natural  principles.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
the  gentleman  had  a  servant  who  had  shown  great 
carelessness  in  regard  to  fire,  and  had  often  given  rise 
in  his  mind  to  a  strong  apprehension  that  he  might 
set  fire  to  the  house.  His  anxiety  might  be  increased 
by  being  from  home,  and  the  same  circumstance 
might  make  the  servant  still  more  careless.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  the  gentleman,  before  going  to 
bed,  had,  in  addition  to  this  anxiety,  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  there  was  on  that  day,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  house,  some  fair  or  periodical  merry-mak- 
ing, from  which  the  servant  was  very  likely  to  return 
home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  It  was  most  natural 
that  these  impressions  should  be  imbodied  into  a 
dream  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  and  that  the  same 
circumstances  might  lead  to  the  dream  being  fulfilled. 

A  gentleman  in  Edinburgh  was  affected  with  aneu- 
rism of  the  popliteal  artery,  for  which  he  was  under 
the  care  of  two  eminent  surgeons,  and  the  day  was 
fixed  for  the  operation.  About  two  days  before  the 
time  appointed  for  it,  the  wife  of  the  patient  dreamed 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disease,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  operation  would  not  be  re- 
quired. On  examining  the  tumour  in  the  morning, 
the  gentleman  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  pulsa- 
tion had  entirely  ceased ;  and,  in  short,  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  spontaneous  cure.  To  persons  not  pro- 
fessional it  may  be  right  to  mention  that  the  cure 
of  popliteal  aneurism  without  an  operation  is  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence,  not  happening  in  one  out  of 
numerous  instances,  and  never  to  be  looked  upon  as 
probable  in  any  individual  case.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  lady  had  heard  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  termination,  and  that  her  anxiety  had  very 
naturally  imbodied  this  into  a  dream ;  the  fulfilment 
of  it  at  the  very  time  when  the  event  took  place  is 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  coincidence.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  also  I  am  enabled  to  give  as  en- 
tirely authentic.  A  lady  dreamed  that  an  aged  female 
relative  had  been  murdered  by  a  black  servant, 
and  the  dream  occurred  more  than  once.  She  was 
then  so  impressed  by  it  that  she  went  to  the  house 


of  the  lady  to  whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon  a 
gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoining  room  during  the 
following  night.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  gentleman,  hearing  footsteps  on  the  stair, 
left  his  place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant 
carrying  up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being  questioned  as 
to  where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  in  a  confused  and 
hurried  manner,  that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mis- 
tress' fire, — which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  evidently  impossible  ; 
and  on  further  investigation,  a  strong  knife  was  found 
concealed  beneath  the  coals.  Another  lady  dreamed 
that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  liad  been  drowned  along 
with  some  young  companions  with  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged to  go  on  a  sailing  excursion  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  She  sent  for  him  in  the  morning,  and,  with 
much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his 
engagement; — his  companions  went  and  were  all 
drowned.  A  lady  in  Edinburgh  had  sent  her  watch 
to  be  repaired  :  a  long  time  elapsed  without  her  be- 
ing able  to  recover  it,  and,  after  many  excuses,  she 
began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong.  She 
now  dreamed  that  the  watchmaker's  boy,  by  whom 
the  watch  was  sent,  had  dropped  it  in  the  street,  and 
injured  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
paired. She  then  went  to  the  master,  and,  without 
any  allusion  to  her  dream,  put  the  question  to  him 
directly  ;  when  he  confessed  that  it  was  true. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Enoch  Lewis  on  the  Militia  System. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

At  no  former  time  has  the  attention  of  the 
public  been  so  generally  directed  to  the  evil 
of  intemperance.  In  almost  every  part  of 
this,  and  the  neighbouring  states,  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  suppression  of  this 
degrading  vice.  But  so  long  as  militia 
trainings  are  encouraged  in  country  situa- 
tions, our  temperance  societies  must  encoun- 
ter a  formidable  opposition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  legislature  will  not  long  con- 
tinue a  system  so  useless  in  itself,  and  so  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  society.  "  It 
is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule  extends  with  more  or  less  force, 
to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ?"*  But  frequent 
militia  trainings  are  shown  to  be  positively 
injurious  to  morals,  and,  therefore,  destruc- 
tive of  the  foundation  "of  our  government. 
Will  any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
observation,  attempt  to  deny  that  the  re- 
straints of  religion  and  morality  are  less  re- 
garded among  such  assemblages,  than  they  are 
by  the  same  individuals  when  engaged  in  their 
usual  employments?  Profanity  and  intem- 
perance appear  with  less  disguise  or  conceal- 
ment on  the  eve  of  militia  trainings,  than  at 
other  times.  Probably  no  single  measure 
would  more  effectually  promote  the  design  of 
our  temperance  societies,  than  the  abolition 
of  the  militia  system. 

If  we  admit,  what  is  difficult  to  deny,  that 
militia  trainings,  as  practised  in  this  and  other 
states,  are  totally  inefficient  in  relation  to 
their  ostensible  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
positively  injurious  to  the  morals,  as  well  as 
a  waste  of  the  time  and  substance  of  the  com- 
munity ;  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  of  the  loss  thus  sustained. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
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general,  dated  February  16,  1831,  the  whole 
number  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  this  state 
in  1830,  was  computed  at  183,280.  The 
returns,  however,  of  many  of  the  brigades,  he 
observes,  are  incomplete.  "  In  many  parts  of 
the  state  there  exists  a  great  aversion  to 
military  training;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  those  parts  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
want  that  spirit  and  promptness,  which  is  so 
indispensable  to  prompt  them  to  faithfulness 
and  vigilance."  In  this  account  the  militia  and 
volunteers  are  blended  ;  but  as  those  who 
associate  in  volunteer  companies  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  such  as  would  otherwise 
be  enrolled  as  militia  men,  we  may  consider 
this  as  an  "  incomplete"  return  of  the  number 
of  men  required  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  attend  upon  the  military  trainings,  or  pay 
the  penalty.  If  similar  laws  were  in  force 
through  the  Union,  there  would  be  about 
1,540,000  men  within  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  military  requisitions.  Could  we  sup- 
pose all  these  men  to  be  actually  drawn  into 
the  field  ;  to  be  furnished  with  arms,  music, 
uniforms,  and  all  the  glaring  and  expensive 
appendages  of  a  complete  military  exhibition  ; 
could  we  follow  them  through  the  day,  and 
observe  the  intemperance,  profanity,  and  dis- 
sipation, produced  or  encouraged  by  such  as- 
sociations, the  conviction  must  be  forced 
upon  us,  that  nothing  less  than  some  great 
national  object  could  justify  the  government  in 
tolerating,  much  less  promoting  such  assem- 
blages. To  require  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  of  our  citizens,  in  the  most  vigorous 
period  of  life,  to  leave  their  proper  business 
during  two  or  more  days  in  the  year,  and  to 
mingle  in  scenes  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
injurious  to  their  morals,  is  what  a  conscien- 
tious legislator  would  not  do  without  se- 
riously inquiring  whether  the  advantages 
derived  from  it  are  adequate  to  so  great  a 
sacrifice.  If  these  men  could  be  converted 
into  soldiers,  under  what  possible  emergency 
can  the  United  States  require  such  a  military 
force  '!  The  legitimate  service  of  the  militia, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  to  suppre.ss 
insurrections.  But  insurrections  can  arise, 
if  the  government  is  good  and  justly  admin- 
istered, only  among  a  depraved  and  immoral 
people.  Wiiere  the  standard  of  morality  is 
well  maintained,  the  force  of  public  opinion 
seldom  fails  to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws. 
But  with  the  decline  of  morals,  the  danger  of 
turmoils  and  insurrections  must  increase. 
Hence  it  appears  that  military  trainings,  by 
their  injury  to  morals,  tend  to  augment  the 
danger  winch  they  arc  ostensibly  designed  to 
prevent. 

I'rom  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears 
tliat  the  militia  syslern  drains  our  common- 
wealth annually  of  little,  if  any  less  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  sum  applied 
to  internal  improvements,  or  to  the  education 
of  such  children  as  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  its  benefits,  would  in  a  few  years  efl'ect  a 
large  amount  of  good. 

A  few  years  ago  an  estimate/ounded  chiefly 
on  authentic  documents,  was  made  of  the 
amount  of  property  distrained  on  account  of 
military  demands,  from  the  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  within  the  single 


yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  from  1776, 
to  1820  inclusive.  The  limits  of  that  meet- 
ing, it  is  to  be  understood,  are  not  fixed  by 
political  divisions.  The  members  reside  in 
Pennsylvania,  chiefly  east  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  Delaware, 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The 
estimate  above  referred  to  amounts  to  300,- 
000  dollars  ;  to  which  may  be  added  from 
actual  returns,  from  1821  to  1830  inclusive, 
16,021  dollars  and  85  cents — besides  numer- 
ous instances  of  young  men  committed  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fines  demanded 
of  them. 

I  shall  now  close  my  observations  with  the 
following  queries  addressed  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  leaders. 

1 .  Whether  the  military  part  of  the  com- 
munity have  a  right  to  assume,  without  proof, 
the  proposition  that  nations  owe  their  secu- 
rity, and  governments  their  power  to  military 
force  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  assump- 
tion, to  demand  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  warlike  measures,  from  those  who  con- 
scientiously dissent  from  the  doctrine? 

2.  /Whether  wars  are  not  so  horrid  in  their 
nature,  and  so  destructive  in  their  effects,  as  to 
render  it  justly  desirable  that  every  scheme, 
not  absolutely  ruinous,  devised  for  their  abo- 
lition, should  be  allowed  a  fair  and  candid 
trial  ;  and  whether  those  citizens,  who  from 
policy  or  principle,  adopt  a  course  likely  to 
diminish  their  frequency,  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged ? 

3.  Whether  the  charter  under  which  Penn- 
sylvania was  settled,  and  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live,  do  not  guarantee  free- 
dom  of  conscience,  as  fully   in  relation  to 

military,  as  to  ecclesiastical  demands? 

4.  Whether  the  requisitions  in  regard  to 
military  trainings  are  not  as  severe  and  in- 
discriminate as  we  could  expect  them  to  be, 
if  the  declarations,  in  the  ninth  and  sixth  ar- 
ticles, in  favour  of  conscience,  were  expunged 
from  the  constitution  ? 

5.  Whether  militia  trainings  have  not  been 
proved  by  sufficient  experience,  to  be  posi- 
tively injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity, and  totally  useless  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  longer 
continued  ? 

6.  Whether  the  expense  incurred  in  sup- 
port of  the  militia  system,  is  not  a  tax  upon 
industry,  and  a  bounty  on  idleness,  dissipa- 
tion and  vice  ? 

7.  If  these  questions  are  answered  con- 
formably with  the  principles  advocated  in  the 
foregoing  essay,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  abolish  the  system  without 
delay. 


THE  FRZElirD, 


MNTH  MONTH,  29, 1832. 


One  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic  in  this  city, 
has  been  a  diminution  of  the  usual  amount  of 


contributions,  from  those  to  whose  liberality 
and  talent  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing for  aid  in  tiie  supply  for  our  columns. 
Some  of  our  friends  were  absent  from  town, 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  remained  at  home 
were  surcharged  with  other  and  uiore  pressing 
cares.  The  usual  state  of  things  being  now 
happily  restored,  we  have  been  encouraged 
vvith  fresh  assurances  of  support  from  several 
of  our  former  coadjutors ;  and  that  these  are 
not  mere  words  of  course,  our  present  number 
furnishes  substantial  proof.  We  refer  to  the 
three  communications  headed  Comets — Cow- 
per  and  his  Brother — and  Recurrence  to  First 
Principles — each,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits,  presenting  decided  claims  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 


This  city  continues  to  be  favoured  with  al- 
most an  entire  exemption  from  malignant 
cholera;  a  solitary  case  occasionally  occurs, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  cause 
does  not  exceed  five  or  six  per  week.  At 
New  York,  although  the  disease  is  on  the  de- 
cline, yet  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera, 
reported  for  the  week  ending  on  seventh  day 
last,  was  seventy.  At  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington also  it  appears  to  be  diminishing, 
but  at  Richmond,  Va.  it  rages  with  considera- 
ble severity.  On  second  day,  24th  inst.  the 
number  of  cholera  cases  there  is  stated  at  54 — 
of  deaths  11. 


Georgia  and  the  Cherokees  again. 

It  would  appear  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  answer  of  Judge  Clayton,  of  Georgia, 
to  a  request  for  his  "  sentiments  in  regard  to 
nullification,"  that  the  doom  of  the  poor 
Cherokees  was  indeed  sealed  ! 

Thousands  who  are  now  decrying  the 
term  nullification,  are  perfectly  willing  that  it 
should  not  be  arrested  in  the  case  referred  to, 
and  perhaps  would  vote  against  any  man  who 
should  be  opposed  to  its  success.  The  last 
legislature  authorised  a  survey  and  disposition 
of  this  whole  country,  and  I  understand  the 
survey  is  made,  the  commissioners  are  con- 
vened, preparation  is  making  for  the  lottery, 
the  drawing  is  to  commence  in  October  next, 
and  in  all  probability  the  possession  of  the 
lands  will  pass  from  the  Indians  before  the 
close  of  the  year."' 

An  Apprentice  Wanted,  to  the  Dry  Goods 
Business,  about  fifteen  years  of  age:  one  active 
and  intelligent,  and  from  the  country,  would 
be  preferred. 


Married,  on  .5ili  day  the  20tl)'  inst.  at  Friends' 
inectitijr  house,  near  Darby,  Benjamin  E.  Valentine, 
of  this  city,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Rhoads,  of  Blocklcy. 

Died, — on  6lh  day  the  21st  inst.  Sarah  Wistar 
LuKENs,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Lukens,  after  a  tedious 
and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  signal  pa- 
tience and  fortitude.  By  this  afflictive  dispensation 
a  large  circle  of  Friends  are  deprived  of  one  whose 
unobtrusive  and  sterling  worth  excited  their  sincerest 
esteem. 


THE  FKIEJVD. 
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For  "  The  Fiiend." 
COWPER  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

It  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  minds 
which  have  been  brought,  by  the  powerful 
operations  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  feel  "  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,"  and  through  the 
extension  of  that  unmerited  mercy  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  have  experienced  repentance 
and  reconciliation,  that  they  are  filled  with 
a  Christian  love  which  longs  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  al- 
lied to  them  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or 
by  strong  personal  attachments.  It  is  proba- 
bly known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  that  the  early  life  of  the  poet  Cowper 
was  passed  in  a  state  of  carelessness  and  ir- 
religion.  The  natural  proneness  to  melan- 
choly which  his  mental  constitution  early 
indicated,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  re- 
sistance he  offered  to  those  convictions  for 
sin  with  which  he  was  mercifully  favoured, 
and  to  such  a  depth  of  melancholy  was  he 
frequently  plunged,  that  life  itself  became  a 
burden,  while  the  anguish  and  conflict  of  his 
mind  created  a  tempest  of  grief  and  despair, 
that  shook  reason  itself  from  her  throne. 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  work  his  deliverance 
from  this  state  of  thraldom,  by  the  same 
means  which  first  convinced  him  of  sin,  the 
secret  though  powerful  operations  of  his  grace 
in  the  soul;  and  as  if  to  magnify  its  all 
sufficiency,  external  means  were  little  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  dark  clouds  of  gloom  and 
despair  which  had  long  hung  over  him,  were 
dispelled  by  the  bright  arising  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  exalted  in  his  view 
as  the  one  complete  atonement  for  sin,  and 
the  Redeemer  and  Friend  of  sinners.  The 
peace  and  joy  which  he  now  felt  in  believing, 
far  transcended  all  the  delights  which  the 
world  could  bestow,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
the  most  delightful  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  thanksgivings  to  his  God  and  Saviour- 
Having  experimentally  felt  the  preciousness 
of  an  interest  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  heart 
glowed  with  desire,  that  all  his  friends  and 
kindred  might  become  participants  in  the 
rich  blessing,  and  for  his  brother,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  he  was  peculiarly  solicitous. 

From  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
tings  of  this  amiable  man,  and  sweet  poet,  1 
have  felt  an  indescribable  interest  in  all  that 
related  to  him,  and  have  gleaned  up  with 
pleasure  every  little  scrap  of  his  private  his- 
tory. It  was  not  until  recently  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  an  account  of  the  last  illness  of 
his  brother,  when  I  accidentally  met  with  it; 
and  the  pleasure  and  profit  with  which  I  pe- 
rused it,  have  induced  me  to  hope  that  the 
republication  of  some  parts  of  it  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  It 
exhibits  the  poet  in  a  new  sphere  of  action, pre- 
sents his  Christian  principles  and  feelings  in 
strong  relief,  evinces  the  fondness  of  his  at- 
tachment for  his  brother,  the  anxious  con- 
cern he  felt  for  the  welfare  of  his  immortal 
part,  and  sheds  additional  lustre  on  his 
own  amiable  and  excellent  character. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  point  of  view  only 
that  the  narrative  is  valuable;  it  contains 
much  religious  instruction,  and  exhibits  the 


emptiness  and  vanity  of  a  mere  profession  of 
Christianity,  or  a  system  of  religion  built  up 
by  human  wisdom  and  contrivance.  His 
brother  was  a  minister  of  the  established 
church,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education. 
Of  strict  moral  habits,  and  regular  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  external  duties  of  religion, 
he  imagined  himself,  and  was  thought  by 
others,  to  be  religious.  He  had  little  idea  of 
regeneration,  or  of  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  spirit,  and  was  a  total  stranger  to  those 
deep  and  powerful  convictions  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  preciousness  of  pardon 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
sealed  by  dear  bought  experience  on  the 
mind  of  his  brother.  Cowper  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  his  brother's  religion  was 
too  superficial,  floating  in  the  head  more 
than  pervading  the  heart,  and  he  longed  with 
earnest  desire  for  his  thorough  and  radical 
conversion.  He  strove  therefore  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and 
to  convince  him  that  salvation  consisted  in 
something  more  than  mere  formulas  of  faith, 
or  scholastic  disquisitions  on  theology.  His 
narrative  commences  thus  : — 

"  As  soon  as  it  had  pleased  God,  after  a 
long  and  sharp  season  of  conviction,  to  visit 
me  with  the  consolations  of  his  grace,  it  be- 
came one  of  my  chief  concerns,  that  my  re- 
lations might  be  made  partakers  of  the  same 
mercy.  In  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  my 
brother,  I  took  occasion  to  declare  what  God 
had  done  for  my  soul,  and  am  not  conscious, 
that  from  that  period  down  to  his  last  illness  I 
wilfully  neglected  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
him,  if  it  were  possible,  in  conversation  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  When  I  left  St.  Alban's,  and 
went  to  visit  him  at  Cambridgo,my  heart  being 
full  of  the  subject,  I  poured  it  out  before  him 
without  reserve;  and  in  all  my  subsequent  deal- 
ings with  him,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled,  took  care 
to  show  that  I  had  received  not  merely  a  set 
of  notions,  but  a  real  impression  of  the  truths 
of  the  gospel. 

"  At  first  I  found  him  ready  enough  to  talk 
with  me  on  these  subjects  ;  sometimes  he 
would  dispute,  but  always  without  heat  or 
animosity,  and  sometimes  would  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  difference  of  our  sentiments, 
by  supposing  that  at  the  bottom  we  were  both 
of  a  mind,  and  meant  the  same  thing. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  candid  and  in- 
genuous spirit ;  his  temper  remarkably  sweet; 
and  in  his  behaviour  to  me,  he  had  always 
manifested  an  uncommon  affection.  His 
outward  conduct,  so  far  as  it  fell  under  my 
notice,  or  I  could  learn  it  by  the  report  of 
others,  was  perfectly  decent  and  unblameable. 

"  There  was  nothing  vicious  in  any  part  of 
his  practice  ;  but  being  of  a  studious,  thought- 
ful turn,  he  placed  his  chief  delight  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning,  and  made  such  acquisi- 
tions in  it,  that  he  had  but  few  rivals  in  that 
of  a  classical  kind.  He  was  critically  skilled 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages; 
was  beginning  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Syriac,  and  perfectly  understood  the  French 
and  Italian,  the  latter  of  which  he  could  speak 
fluently.  These  attainments,  however,  and 
many  others  in  the  literary  way,  he  lived 
heartily  to  despise,  not  as  useless  when  sanc- 


tified and  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  but 
when  sought  after  for  their  own  sake,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  praise  of  men.  Learned  how- 
ever as  he  was,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in 
his  conversation,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
stiffness  which  is  generally  contracted  by  men 
devoted  to  such  pursuits. 

"  Thus  we  spent  about  two  years,  conversing 
as  occasion  offered,  (and  we  generally  visited 
each  other  once  or  twice  a  week,)  as  long  as  I 
continued  at  Huntingdon,  upon  the  leading 
truths  of  the  gospel.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  began  to  be  more  reserved ;  he  would  hear 
me  patiently,  but  never  reply;  and  this  I  found 
upon  his  own  confession  afterwards,  was  the 
effect  of  a  resolution  he  had  taken,  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes,  and  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  that  peace  which  had  always  subsisted 
between  us.  When  our  family  removed  to 
Oliiey,  our  intercourse  became  less  frequent. 
We  exchanged  an  annual  visit,  and  whenever 
he  came  amongst  us,  he  observed  the  same 
conduct,  conforming  to  all  our  customs,  attend- 
ing family  worship  with  us,  and  heard  the 
preaching,  received  civilly  whatever  passed  in 
conversation  upon  the  subject,  but  adhered 
strictly  to  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self, never  remarking  upon  or  objecting  to  any 
thing  he  heard  or  saw." 

In  1769  John  Cowper  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a 
short  time  so  much  reduced  that  his  life  was 
considered  in  danger.  Cowper  was  sent  for 
to  Cambridge,  where  his  brother  resided, 
and  he  thus  describes  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  found  him. 

"In  this  state  of  imminent  danger,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  more  concern  about  his  spiritual 
interests  than  when  in  perfect  health.  His 
couch  was  strewed  with  volumes  of  plays,  to 
which  he  had  frequent  recourse  for  amusement. 
I  learned  indeed  afterwards,  that  even  at  this 
time,  the  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity  would 
often  force  themselves  upon  his  mind  ;  but  not 
apprehending  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  and 
trusting  in  the  morality  of  his  past  conduct, 
he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  thrust  them 
out  again." 

From  this  illness  he  recovered,  but  in  the 
following  year  had  another  and  more  severe 
return,  which  continued  with  little  intermission 
until  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  careless 
and  unconcerned  state  awakened  the  most 
painful  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  his  brother, 
whose  feelings  were  too  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  unspeakable  value  of  an  immortal  soul, 
and  the  vast  concerns  of  eternity,  not  to  fear 
lest  death  should  arrest  him,  before  the  great 
work  of  redemption  was  accomplished.  The 
following  extracts  will  disclose  his  views. 

"  On  the  16th  February,  1770,  I  was  again 
summoned  to  attend  him,  by  letters  which 
represented  him  as  so  ill,  that  the  physician 
entertained  but  little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  I 
found  him  afflicted  with  the  asthma  and  dropsy, 
supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  an  imposthume  in 
his  liver.  He  was  however  cheerful  when  I 
first  arrived,  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me, 
thought  himself  much  better  than  he  had  been, 
and  seemed  to  flatter  himself  with  hopes  that 
he  should  be  well  again.  My  situation  at 
this  time  was  truly  distressful.  I  learned  from 
the  physician,  that,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the 
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last,  he  was  in  much  greater  danger  than  he 
suspected.  He  did  not  seem  to  lay  his  illness 
at  all  to  heart,  nor  could  1  find  by  his  conver- 
sation that  he  had  one  serious  thought.  As 
often  as  a  suitable  occasion  offered,  when 
we  were  free  from  company  and  interruption, 
I  endeavoured  to  give  a  spiritual  turn  to  the 
discourse,  and  the  day  after  my  arrival,  asked 
hia  permission  to  pray  with  him,  to  which  he 
readily  consented.  I  renewed  my  attempts  in 
this  way  as  often  as  I  could,  though  without 
any  apparent  success;  siill  he  seemed  as  care- 
less and  unconcerned  as  ever;  yet  I  could  not 
but  consider  his  willingness  in  this  instance  as 
a  token  for  good,  and  observed  with  pleasure, 
tliat  though  at  other  times  he  discovered  no 
mark  of  seriousness,  yet  when  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  myself,  he  received 
what  I  said  with  affection,  would  press  my 
hand  and  look  kindly  at  me,  and  seemed  to 
love  me  the  better  for  it. 

"  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  he  had  a 
violent  fit  of  the  asthma,  which  seized  him 
when  he  rose,  about  an  hour  before  noon,  and 
lasted  all  the  day.  His  agony  was  dreadful. 
Having  never  seen  any  person  afiiicted  in  the 
same  way,  I  could  not  help  fearing  that  he 
would  be  suffocated  ;  nor  was  the  physician 
himself  without  fears  of  the  same  kind.  This 
day  the  Lord  was  very  present  with  me,  and 
enabled  me  as  I  sat  by  the  poor  sufferer's  side, 
to  wrestle  for  a  blessing  upon  him.  I  observed 
to  him,  that  though  it  had  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  great  afflictions,  yet  mercy  was  min- 
gled with  the  dispensation.  I  said,  '  You 
have  many  friends  who  love  you,  and  are  will- 
ing to  do  all  they  can  to  serve  you  ;  ancl  so 
perhaps  have  others  in  the  like  circumstances: 
but  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every  sick  man,  how 
much  soever  he  may  be  beloved,  to  have  a 
friend  that  can  pray  for  him.'  He  replied, 
'  That  is  true,  and  T  hope  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  me.'  His  love  for  me  at  this 
time  became  very  remarkable  ;  there  was  a 
tenderness  in  it  more  than  was  merely  natural ; 
and  he  generally  expressed  it  by  calling  for  bles- 
sings upon  me  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
and  with  a  look  and  manner  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

At  night,  when  he  was  quite  worn  out 
with  the  fatigue  of  labouring  for  breath,  and 
could  get  no  rest,  his  asthma  still  continuing, 
be  turned  to  me  and  said  with  a  melancholy  air, 
'  Brother,  I  seem  to  be  marked  out  for  misery; 
you  know  some  people  are  so.'  That  mo- 
ment I  felt  my  heart  enlarged,  and  such  a 
persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  towards  him 
was  wrought  in  my  soul,  that  I  replied  with 
confidence,  and  as  if  I  had  authority  given  me 
to  say  it,  '  But  that  is  not  your  case  ;  you  are 
marked  out  for  mercy.' 

I  never  heard  a  murmuring  word  escape 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  ofien  say, 
when  his  pains  were  most  acute,  •  I  only  wish 
it  may  please  God  to  enable  me  to  suffer  with- 
out complaining;  I  have  no  right  to  complain.' 
Once  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Let  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  support  and  comfort  me;  and  oh! 
that  it  were  with  me  as  in  times  past,  when 
Ihc  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  my  taber- 
nacle.' One  evening,  when  1  had  been  ex- 
pressing my  hope  that  the  Lord  would  show 


him  mercy,  he  replied,  '  I  hope  he  will;  I  am 
sure  I  pretend  to  nothing.'  Many  times  he 
spoke  of  himself  in  terms  of  the  greatest  self- 
abasement,  which  I  cannot  now  particularly 
remember.  I  thought  I  could  discern,  in  these 
expressions,  the  glimpses  of  approaching  day, 
and  have  no  doubt  at  present  but  that  the 
spirit  of  God  was  gradually  preparing  him,  in 
a  way  of  true  humiliation,  for  that  bright  dis- 
play of  gospel-grace  which  he  was  soon  after 
pleased  to  afford  him."  S.  T. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Recurrence  to  First  Principles. 
Every  thing  which  tends  to  familiarize  the 
members  of  a  religious  community  with  the 
principles  and  habits  of  its  founders,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  interesting,  so  long  as  any 
disposition  subsists  to  maintain  a  character 
analogous  to  the  original.  To  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society  who  are  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  peculiar  views  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  are  to 
a  more  practical  compliance,  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  circulation  of  "  The  Friend."  Such 
is  the  liability  of  the  human  mind  to  be  cap- 
tivated and  engrossed  by  the  objects  constant- 
ly presenting  to  its  notice,  that  we  require  to 
be  frequently  reminded  of  those  things  which 
relate  to  an  eternal  interest,  lest  we  should 
become  wholly  absorbed  by  worldly  delights 
and  pursuits,  and  forget  the  supreme  object 
of  our  creation.  If  the  religious  Society  de- 
rived its  existence  in  the  dispensations  of  in- 
scrutable wisdom,  and  its  principles  and  prac- 
tice were  the  fruits  of  divine  revelation,  then 
those  primary  interests  must  be  essentially 
promoted  by  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  ancient 

testimonies  of  its  enlightened  founders,  on 
the  part  of  their  professed  successors.  That 
results  of  fundamental  importance  to  them, 
and  to  Christendom  at  large,  accrued  from 
their  integrity,  must  be  admitted,  and  had  the 
members  of  this  favoured  Society  scrupulously 
kept  to  the  same  faith  and  practice,  its  influ- 
ence would  have  extended  far  more  availingly 
than  it  has  done.  Few,  I  believe,  who  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  religious  world  on 
those  points  peculiar  to  Quakerism,  can  doubt 
this  position  ;  and  as  we  sincerely  believe 
that  our  doctrines  and  testimonies  are  those 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  how  serious  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  station,  that  the  part  which 
the  Head  of  the  church  designed  for  us  to  act 
in  the  world,  as  a  religious  body,  should  be 
perfectly  fulfilled.  The  duty  is  one  of  deep 
import,  and  a  failure  to  discharge  it,  involves 
us  in  consequences  awful  to  ourselves,  and 
extensively  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

He  who  ascended  up  on  high  and  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  gave  gifts  unto  men,  varying  in 
their  character  and  operation  ;  so  for  purposes 
of  his  own  glory,  he  may  allot  distinct  por- 
tions of  service  and  usefulness  to  the  respec- 
tive divisions  of  his  church,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  same  spirit,  and  tending  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.  Unless  a  religi- 
ous society  or  church  keep  to  its  first  love, 
and  perform  its  first  works,  which  can  only  be 
done  by   adhering  to  first  convictions  and 


principles,  its  candlestick  must  be  removed 
out  of  its  place  ;  it  will  fail  to  fulfil  the  noble 
purposes,  and  thus  lose  the  station  and  digni- 
ty which  the  Universal  Parent  designed  it  for 
in  the  great  family  of  mankind.  Great  con- 
fu.sion  arises  wherever  one  member  interferes 
with  the  assigned  duty  of  another,  and  even 
to  attempt  to  imitate  the  operation  of  another's 
gift,  mars  the  beauty  and  symmetry,  which  es- 
sentially depends  upon  each  keeping  his  aK 
lotted  sphere,  guided  by  that  wisdom  which 
planned,  and  only  can  support  the  whole. 
What  have  we  then  to  do  but  to  mind  the 
light,  by  which  we  were  at  first  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
that  state  of  perfection  which  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  would 
bring  us  into,  if  unreservedly  followed  2  Is  it 
not  our  indispensable  business  under  its  lead- 
ings, to  exalt  those  precious  testimonies  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  which  relate  to  perfect  re- 
demption from  bondage  and  every  defilement, 
that  those  who  are  panting  after  the  pure  and 
unmixed  streams  of  Shiloh,  may  see  a  people 
to  whom  they  can  join  themselves,  liberated 
from  lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies,  which 
many  sincere  persons  do  not  see  their  way 
out  of.  But  if  after  having  been  released 
from  rites  and  shadows,  our  mental  vision 
should  become  again  clouded,  through  an  al- 
liance with  the  world,  and  a  light  esteem  of 
the  favours  conferred  upon  us,  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
importance  of  our  Christian  testimonies, 
lamentable  will  be  our  condition  indeed. 
Such,  first  despising  their  birthright,  will  sell 
it  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  if  they  make  any 
profession  of  religion  at  all,  will  be  likely  to 
go  backward,  and  take  upon  them  a  yoke  of 
bondage,  which  their  forefathers,  in  mercy, 
were  redeemed  from. 

Prosperity,  while  it  furnishes  the  bounties 
of  Providence  in  great  profusion,  brings  with 
it  the  luxuries  and  the  pride  of  life,  of  which 
this  Society  has  partaken  in  common  with 
others.  Many  are  forgetting  the  rock  whence 
they  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  they  were  digged,  and  have  lost  that 
simplicity  and  lowly  mindedness  which  char- 
acterised the  primitive  Quaker.  Wealth, 
worldly  grandeur  and  applause  have  become 
the  idols  they  bow  down  to  and  worship,  and 
the  stream  of  degeneracy  in  principle  and 
practice  is  fast  sweeping  them  into  a  perfect 
assimilation  with  a  world  which  lies  in  wicked- 
ness, and  forgetfulness  of  the  true  and  living 
God.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  existence 
of  the  society  that  more  impressively  called  up- 
on the  members  to  examine  their  standing, 
and  to  humble  themselves  before  him  whose 
eyes  arc  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  who  is  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks, 
beholding  the  dimness  which  has  so  greatly 
overspread  this  part  of  his  visible  church. 
Deeply  incumbent  is  it  upon  those  who  are 
favoured  with  the  illuminations  of  the  light  of 
Christ,  to  gird  up  their  loins,  and  prove  their 
love  to  his  glorious  cause,  in  cheerfully  fol- 
lowing their  crucified  Lord  ;  that  by  faithful- 
ness they  may  acquit  themselves  like  wise 
men  and  women,  in  bearing  an  upright  and 
decisive  testimony  for  his  name  and  truth  in 
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the  earth.  There  are  many  still  left,  to  whom 
his  name  is  precious,  and  not  a  few  among 
the  young  people,  who  feel  seriously  concern- 
ed for  their  own  eternal  interests,  and  the 
elevation  of  gospel  purity  and  perfection  by 
their  beloved  Society.  To  all  these,  the  pre- 
sent is  a  period  of  vital  consequence,  and  de- 
mands their  unreserved  dedication,  in  order 
to  perform  their  share  of  labour  in  restoring 
its  ancient  beauty,  that  the  influence  which 
the  Society  has  had  in  the  cause  of  universal 
righteousness  may  greatly  increase,  to  the 
blessing  of  thousands  and  the  glory  of  the 
head  of  the  church.  George  Fox  declared, 
that  "  if  but  one  man  or  woman  were  raised 
by  the  Lord's  power,  to  stand  and  live  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were 
in  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  that  man  or 
woman  should  shake  the  country  in  their  pro- 
fession for  ten  miles  round." 

To  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  views 
of  the  early  Friends,  I  shall  make  some  selec- 
tions from  a  well  drawn  character  by  William 
Penn,  than  whom  no  one  relinquished  fairer 
prospects  of  worldly  greatness  in  joining  that 
despised  and  persecuted  people.  After  de- 
scribing the  cause  of  Ranterism,  he  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  divine  visitation  to 
that  nation. 

"  It  was  about  that  very  same  time,  that  the 
eternal,  wise,  and  good  God  was  pleased,  in  his 
infinite  love,  to  honour  and  visit  this  benighted 
and  bewildered  nation  with  his  glorious  day- 
spring  from  on  high;  yea,  with  a  most  sure  and 
certain  sound  of  the  word  of  light  and  life, 
through  the  testimony  of  a  chosen  vessel,  to  an 
effectual  and  blessed  purpose,  can  many  thou 
sands  say  ;  glory  be  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  for 
ever.    For  as  it  reached  the  conscience,  and 


broke  the  heart,  and  brought  many  to  a  sense 
and  search,  so  what  people  had  been  vainly 
seeking  without,  with  much  pains  and  cost, 
they  by  this  ministry  found  within,  where  it  was 
they  wanted  what  they  sought  for,  viz.  the 
right  way  to  peace  with  God.    For  they  were 
directed  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  within 
them,  as  the  seed  and  leaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  near  all  because  in  all,  and  God's 
talent  to  all."    "Seeing  upon  a  serious  trial 
of  all  things,  nothing  else  would  do  but  Christ 
himself,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  a  touch 
of  his  garment,  and  help  from  his  hand," 
"  they  no  sooner  felt  his  power  and  efficacy 
upon  their  souls,  but  they  gave  up  to  obey 
him  in  a  testimony  to  his  power,  and  with  re- 
signed wills  and  faithful  hearts,  through  all 
mockings,  contradictions,  beatings,  prisons, 
and  many  other  jeopardies,  that  attended  them 
for  his  blessed  name's  sake.    And  truly  they 
were  very  many  and  very  great ;  so  that  in 
all  human  probability  they  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  quick  of  the  proud  and  boist- 
erous waves  that  beat  against  them  ;  but  that 
the  God  of  all  their  tender  mercies  was  with 
them  in  Ms  glorious  authority^  so  that  the  hills 
often  fled,  and  the  mountains  melted  before 
the  power  that  filled  them  ;  working  mightily 
for  them,  as  well  as  in  them,  one  ever  follow- 
ing the  other.    By  which  they  saw  plainly,  to 
their  exceeding  great  confirmation  and  com- 
fort, that  all  things  were  possible  with  him 


with  whom  they  had  to  do.  And  that  the 
more  that  which  God  required  seemed  to  cross 
man's  wisdom,  and  expose  them  to  man's 
wrath,  the  more  God  appeared  to  help  and 
carry  them  through  all  to  his  glory,  inso- 
much, that  if  any  people  could  say  in  truth, 
thou  art  our  sun  and  our  shield,  our  rock 
and  sanctuary,  and  by  thee  we  have  leaped 
over  a  wall,  and  by  thee  we  have  run  through 
a  troop,  and  by  thee  we  have  put  the  armies 
of  the  aliens  to  flight,'  these  people  had  a 
right  to  say  it.  And  as  God  had  delivered 
their  souls  of  the  wearisome  burdens  of  sin 
and  vanity,  and  enriched  their  poverty  of 
spirit,  and  satisfied  their  great  hunger  and 
thirst  after  eternal  righteousness,  and  filled 
them  with  the  good  things  of  his  own  house, 
and  made  them  stewards  of  his  manifold  gifts; 
so  they  went  forth  to  all  quarters  of  these  na- 
tions, to  declare  to  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
what  God  had  done  for  them  ;  what  they  had 
found,  and  where  and  how  they  had  found  it, 
viz.  the  way  to  peace  with  God  :  inviting 
them  to  come  and  see  and  taste  for  themselves, 
the  truth  of  what  they  declared  unto  them." 

"  It  may  well  be  said  of  this  abused  and 
despised  people,  they  went  forth  weeping, 
and  sowed  in  tears,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
precious  seed,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which 
stands  not  in  words,  the  finest,  the  highest  that 
mail's  wit  can  use,  but  in  power,  the  power  of 
Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  God  the  Father  hath 
given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that 
he  might  rule  angels  above,  and  men  below  ; 
who  empowered  them,  as  their  work  witness- 
eth,  by  the  many  that  were  turned  through 
their  ministry  from  darkness  to  the  light,  and 

out  of  the  broad  into  the  n«i  row  way,  bring- 
ing people  to  a  weighty,  serious,  and  godly 
conversation;  the  practice  of  that  doctrine 
which  they  taught." 

"  Though  they  were  not  great  and  learned 
in  the  esteem  of  this  world,  for  then  they  had 
not  wanted  followers  upon  their  own  credit  and 
authority,  yet  they  were  generally  of  the  most 
sober  of  the  several  persuasions  they  were  in, 
and  of  the  most  repute  for  religion,  and  many 
of  them  of  good  capacity,  substance,  and  ac- 
count among  men.  And  also  some  among 
them  neither  wanted  for  parts,  learning  nor 
estate  ;  though  then  as  of  old,  not  many  wise, 
nor  noble,  &c.  were  called,  or  at  least  re- 
ceived the  heavenly  call,  because  of  the  cross 
that  attended  the  profession  of  it  in  sincerity. 
But  neither  do  parts  nor  learning  make  men 
the  better  Christians,  though  the  better  ora- 
tors and  disputants  ;  and  it  is  the  ignorance 
of  people  about  the  divine  gift,  that  causes 
that  vulgar  and  mischievous  mistake."  "  My 
heart  is  affected  with  this  merciful  visitation 
of  the  Father  of  lights  and  spirits  to  this  poor 
nation,  and  the  whole  world  through  the  same 
testimony.  Why  should  the  inhabitants  thereof 
reject  it  1  Why  should  they  lose  the  blessed 
benefit  of  it?  Why  should  they  not  turn  to 
the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts,  and  say  from 
the  heart,  speak,  Lord,  for  now  thy  poor  ser 
vants  hear.  Oh,  that  thy  will  may  be  done, 
thy  great,  thy  good  and  holy  will,  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven." 

In  addressing  his   own  nation,  he  says, 


rose  against  them,  and  determined  their  down- 
fal,  have  beeen  overturned  and  extinguished, 
and  that  they  are  still  preserved,  and  become 
a  great  and  a  considerable  people  among  the 
middle  sort  of  thy  numerous  inhabitants. 
And  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties^ 
without  and  within,  which  they  have  labour- 
ed under,  since  the  Lord  Ged  eternal  first 
gathered  them,  they  are  an  increasing  people, 
the  Lord  still  adding  unto  them,  in  divers 
parts,  such  as  shall  be  saved,  if  they  persevere 
to  the  end.  And  to  thee  were  they  and  are 
they  lifted  up  as  a  standard,  and  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  and  to  the  nations  round  about 
thee,  that  in  their  light  thou  mayst  come  to 
see  light,  even  in  Christ  Jesus  the  light  of 
the  world  ;  and  therefore  thy  light  and  life 
too,  if  thou  wouldst  but  turn  from  thy  many 
evil  ways,  and  receive,  and  obey  it.  For  in 
the  '  light  of  the  Lamb  must  the  nations  of 
them  that  are  saved  walk,'  as  the  Scriptures 
testify." 

Whence  it  is  evident  our  first  friends  fully 
believed  they  were  raised  up  and  formed  into 
a  religious  body  by  the  Lord's  power,  not 
only  for  their  own  redemption  from  a  lifeless 
profession,  but  that  through  them  a  standard  ' 
of  spiritual  vital  religion  should  be  lifted  up 
in  the  view  of  the  nations.  The  efficacy  of 
the  divine  light  which  irradiated  their  souls, 
and  effected  great  things  for  them,  was  con- 
spicuously manifested,  and  drew  many  thou- 
sands to  enlist  under  the  government  of  Christ 
Jesus,  their  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  Do  their 
successors  in  name  maintain  the  ground  they 
set  out  upon,  that  it  is  only  through  the  vivify- 
ing influence  of  his  spirit  who  died  for  them 
and  rose  again,  and  obedience  to  its  discoveries 
in  the  heart,  that  redemption  from  a  fallen 
corrupt  condition  can  be  fully  attained  ?  Are 
they  steadily  progressing  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  letting  their  lights  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  in  a  holy  consistency  of  life  and  con- 
versation, that  others  have  cause  to  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  for  the  excellence 
of  their  example  ?  Fotheeghi.. 

From  the  Charleston  Obser\'er. 

The  differences  which  distinguish  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  all  others,  are  its  spirituality 
and  purity.  The  heathen  systems  of  religion 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies, of  superstitious  practices,  and  of  omens 
and  auguries,  so  ridiculous,  that  Cicero  himself 
tells  us,  the  priests  could  scarcely  keep  grave 
countenances  while  carrying  on  the  mummery 
of  their  pretended  religious  services.  Some 
of  the  pagan  nations  practised  the  barbarous 
custom  of  immolating  human  victims  to  their 
false  gods.  There  was  no  spiritual  worship. 
The  utter  destitution  of  the  heathen  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  of  a  sound  code  of  moral- 
ity, enjoining  all  the  duties  of  man  to  his  Crea- 
tor and  his  fellow-men,  and  prohibiting  all  the 
vices  which  degrade  and  ruin  the  human  race,, 
is  a  sure  evidence  of  their  religious  systems 
being  built  on  false  foundations.  Of  the  vast 
number  of  works  of  heathen  antiquity,  which 
have  come  down  to  modern  times,  there  are 
none  of  rational  piety,  of  sublime  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  of  deep  devotion,  and  of  humble 


"  Tkou  hast  seen  how  many  governments  that  submission  to  his  will.    The  most  skilful  coni:- 
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piler  could  not  collect  from  them  a  system  of 
pure  morality,  perfect  in  its  requirements  and 
in  its  prohibitions.  There  would  be  found 
some  omissions  of  sound  principles,  or  the  in- 
terpolation of  some  false  principles. 

There  wdre,  indeed,  some  eminent  individ- 
uals of  great  talents  and  rare  virtue,  who,  de- 
riving their  light  through  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  works  of  creation,  looked  up 
through  them  to  the  great  artificer  and  ruler 
of  the  universe.  These  have  expressed  some 
noble  principles  of  religion,  virtue,  and  huma- 
nity. But  these  were  few  and  far  between. 
Their  opinions  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  public  systems  of  their  country,  and  had 
no  influence  on  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived. 

The  character  of  the  most  civilized  of  the 
ancient  nations  was  accordingly  ferocious,  and 
debased  by  the  lowest  superstitions.  The 
Egyptians  were  degraded  by  the  most  misera- 
ble and  enslaving  system  of  bigoted  animal 
worship.  The  Romans  were  conquerors  and 
devastators  of  the  earth.  They  compelled 
prisoners  of  war  and  slaves  to  shed  their  blood 
in  mutual  combat,  as  gladiators,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace,  nay,  of  the  highest  ranks 
of  society.  Their  mythology  was  a  mixture 
of  impiety  and  brutality.  The  Carthaginians 
were  equally  barbarous,  and  have  been  accused 
even  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Greeks  were 
equally  superstitious,  but  rather  less  barbarous. 
Yet  unrestrained  by  sound  principles  of  reli- 
gion, they  often  carried  on  their  atrocious  and 
parricidal  civil  wars,  to  extermination.  The 
modern  heathen  are  not  belter.  The  Abbe 
Dubois  who  lived  long  among  the  Hindoos, 
describes  them  as  sunk  down  to  the  lowest 
degree  in  a  dark  superstition,  and  the  basest 
degradation  of  morals.  The  Malays  are  a 
barbarous,  bloody  race.  The  Chinese  have  a 
better  character — but  a  miserable  superstition 
and  a  stern  government  have  degraded  their 
race.  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  says,  that  the  bamboo  is 
in  operation  froin  morning  till  night,  all  over 
the  vast  celestial  empire.  The  Mexicans  sa- 
crificed hecatombs  of  men  on  their  bloody 
altars.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Borneo,  are  cannibals. 

Look  where  you  will  among  the  heathen 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  there  is  the  same 
dismal  picture  of  superstition,  vice,  cruelty,  and 
misery.  On  (ho  other  hand,  look  at  Christia- 
nity, its  doctrines  and  its  effects.  Its  cede  of 
morality  is  perfect  :  it  has  no  superfluity,  no 
deficiency.  It  could  proceed  only  from  a  God 
all  wise,  ail  pure,  ail  benevolent.  The  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  by  the  Saviour  of  man,  has 
more  wisdom  and  power  in  it,  than  all  the 
codes  of  antiquity.  The  humblest  peasant, 
who  can  read  and  study  this  sublime  system 
for  the  government  of  the  heart,  knows  more  of 
God  and  of  his  own  duties,  than  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity.  He  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  Wherever  Christianity 
has  been  spread,  and  has  taken  a  deep  hold, 
barbarism  disappears,  humanity  prevails,  vice 
is  discouraged,  and  the  individual  and  national 
character  is  elevated  ;  not  indeed  perfected, 
for  man  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  being — 
but  it  is  purified. 


The  Tahitians  were  sunk  into  the  most 
brutal  debauchery  and  profligacy  perhaps  of 
any  of  the  human  race.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion was  carried  among  them  by  pious  mission- 
aries ;  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  shed  abroad 
upon  their  hearts,  and  behold  the  change!  All 
have  abandoned  the  brutal  orgies  of  their  hea- 
then religion,  and  many  have  become  pious, 
virtuous,  and  gentle.  Such  are  the  miracles 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  not  forced,  but 
gently  set  before  these  benighted  children  of 
the  same  God  whom  we  worship. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  undersigned  is  aware,  that  a  short 
obituary  of  the  demise  of  our  valued  friend, 
John  I.  Wells,  has  already  appeared  in  "The 
Friend" — but  on  meeting  with  the  following 
interesting  notices  from  several  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  (Hartford,)  of  different  religious  pro- 
fessions— each  of  them  delineating  his  charac- 
ter in  a  pleasing  and  striking  manner,  the 
thought  occurred  that  the  perusal  of  them 
would  probably  be  agreeable,  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  not  unprofitable  to  the  readers  of  that 
journal :  they  are,  therefore,  submitted  for 
consideration  ;  as  is  also  a  short  notice  of  the 
decease  of  our  friend,  Samuel  Carpenter. 

M.  R. 

"  Died  in  this  city  on  the  12lh  April,  1832,  John  I. 
Wells,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  63 
years.  His  death  is  an  afflicting  bereavement  to  his 
family — liis  neighbours — and  to  society  generally. 
The  lowly  and  meek  humility  of  his  unostentatious 
piety — the  universal  benevolence  of  his  feelings,  and 
his  practical  adoption  of  that  beautiful  maxim  of  our 
Redeemer,  'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  will  long 
be  remcmborod  o.»  dietin^uisViing  attributes  in  the 
character  of  our  lamented  fellow-citizen.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance, and  his  publications  on  this  subject  have  been 
of  a  salutary  and  praise-worthy  nature.  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  universal  peace. 
In  short,  whatever  object  of  philanthropy  presented 
itself,  he  was  always  found  among  its  readiest  and 
firmest  supporters.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in 
quiet  reliance  upon  that  religion  whose  '  fruit  is  unto 
holiness,  and  whose  end  is  everlasting  life.'  " 

"The  subject  of  this  notice  was  one  who  sought 
not  the  applause  of  men.  He  had  long  ago  turned 
himself  away  from  the  world,  its  passions,  and  its 
vanities — looking  with  a  single  eye  to  that  'light 
which  shinetli  in  darkness' — and  listening  to  the 
'  still  small  voice'  of  that  pure  spirit  '  which  guideth 
into  all  truth.'  He  might  not  have  wished  even  this 
feeble  tribute  to  his  memory.  But  an  example  like 
his  should  not  be  lost  to  the  surviving  generation. 

'  "  Peace  to  the  just  man's  memory  !  Let  it  grow 
greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  night  of 
ages  yet  to  be.'  " — A?n.  Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Wells  was  an  ardent  friend  to  the  cause  of  tcm- 
])erance;  in  1818,  before  tlic  public  liad  begun  to  realize 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  ho  published  and  circulated 
gratuitously,  a  pam])hlct  against  the  sale  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. He  was,  in  common  with  the  respectable  denomi- 
nation of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  strong  advocate 
for  Peace,  and  no  less  by  cxain|)lc  than  precept  enforc- 
ed his  sentiments  in  this  particular.  Though  living  bi 
society  composed  almost  entirely  of  other  denominations, 
Mr.  W.  was  highly  esteemed,  and  enjoyed,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  a*  an  upright 
and  honest  man.  Though  from  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease ho  was  unable  to  converse,  he  has  left  good  evidence 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  great  change.  '  The  me- 
mory of  tJio  just  is  blessed.'  " — Christ.  {Bap.)  Secretary. 

"  Mr.  Wells  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  a 
Christian — as  a  parent,  and  as  a  husband — and  as  a  sin- 
cere hearted  and  honest  man.  His  life  was  passed  calm- 
ly, but  in  the  frequent  exercise  of  those  kind  offices  and 
amiable  charities,  which  constitute  so  distinguisliing  a 


feature  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  valuable  mem- 
ber. He  fell  asleep  in  the  triumph  of  a  Christian  faith, 
without  a  sigh  that  he  had  '  finished  his  course.'  He  was 
beloved  in  life — he  will  be  lamented  in  death.  '  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  " — Conn.  Mirror. 

"  Mr.  Wells  was  a  lover  of  peace,  of  honesty,  of  jus- 
tice and  of  truth — and  in  his  life  he  manifested  a  regard 
for  these  things  to  an  extent  which  we  do  not  often  see. 
His  good  sense  and  somid  moral  principles  gained  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  were  conversant  with 
him,  either  in  business  or  in  social  life.  He  exercised 
himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  toward  his  fellow  men.'  " — Conn.  {Congregational) 
Obs. 

Died,  on  24th  of  7th  Month,  at  his  late  residence  at 
White  Plains,  West  Chester  covmty,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Car- 
penter, in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  much 
esteemed  and  useful  member  of  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Purchase,  being  sound  and  correct  in  his  views  relative 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  redemption,  and  honestly  en- 
gaged for  the  proper  administration  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  His  last  sickness  was  protract- 
ed, being  mostly  confined  at  home  for  many  months. 
Dmring  this  season  of  bodily  affliction,  he  evinced  much 
Christian  resignation,  and  at  intervals,  though  very  fee- 
ble, assembled  with  his  friends  at  their  little  meeting  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship — a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  his  own  dwelling  His  departiu-e  was  sud- 
den: a  general  prostration  of  his  remaining  strength  un- 
expectedly  took  place,  and  removed  the  vital  spark  in  a 
few  hours !  He  continued  to  be  quite  sensible,  compos- 
ed,  and  resigned  to  the  last,  saying  emphatically,  a  short 
time  before  the  close,  afiter  a  severe  turn  of  pain — "  the 
worst  is  now  over !" 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  '  '  j 

OUR  COMMON  MOTHER. 
When  art  thou  fairest,  nature  ?  when  her  hood 

Pale  twilight  dons,  and  o'er  the  quiet  vale 
Fares  forth,  to  hoar  within  the  silent  wood 

The  plaintive  story  of  the  nightingale  ; 
And,  in  the  dim  and  drowsy  light  of  eve, 
Tlie  spider  loves  its  subtle  snare  to  weave. 

Or  art  thou  fairest  in  the  morning  hour. 
When  daylight  dances  on  the  daisied  lea; 

And  birds  sing  forth  their  matins  from  the  bower. 
And  blossom-banners  float  from  every  tree  : 

When  sunshine  sparkles  from  the  stream,  and  all 

The  jocund  earth  seems  one  bright  festal  hall 

Nay,  thou  art  ever  fair  !  in  every  mood, 
Through  every  season  and  at  every  hour  ! 

'Tis  but  the  heart  where  sinful  thoughts  intrude. 
That  doubts  thy  beauty  and  rejects  thy  power  : 

Why — why  should  evil  mingle  with  our  blood, 

Since  only  they  are  happy  who  are  good 

Thine  is  a  glorious  volume,  nature  !  each 

Line,  leaf,  and  page  are  filled  with  living  lore  ;• 

Wisdom  more  pure  than  sage  could  ever  teach. 
And  all  philosophy's  divinest  store; 

Rich  lessons  rise  where'er  thy  tracks  are  trod. 

The  book  of  nature  is  the  book  of  God. 

Portland,  Aug.  27,  1832. 
Snotp  on  the  26th  of  August. — The  White 
Mountains  were  yesterday  covered  with  snow. 
They  were  distinctly  seen  from  the  Observa- 
tory in  this  city,  and  from  the  ap|)earance,  the 
snow  must  have  been  several  inches  deep. 
The  weather  here  for  two  or  three  days  has 
been  uncommonly  cold  for  the  season. 

The  difference  between  rising  at  5  and  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's  life. — Dod- 
dridge. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Condescension  essential  to  Brotherly  Harmony. 

When  we  consider  how  great  a  variety  of 
temperament -and  constitution  exists  among 
men,  how  widely  different  the  systems  of 
education  by  which  we  have  been  trained, 
the  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  associations, 
habits  of  thinking  and  modes  of  life,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  opinions,  on  many  subjects,  should 
be  found  among  mankind.  Scarcely  any  two 
persons  view  a  proposition  in  the  same  light, 
or  through  one  medium.  There  are  minds  so 
constituted  that  they  see  every  object  in  a 
dark  and  discouraging  aspect,  and  the  cheer- 
ing beams  of  hope  seldom,  if  ever,  dispel  the 
the  clouds  of  gloom  which  cast  a  deep  shade 
over  the  present,  and  sadden  their  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  Others  again  are  the 
reverse  of  this  ;  and  have  so  much  buoyancy 
and  sanguineness  in  their  compositions  that 
they  rarely  look  on  any  but  the  bright  and 
pleasing  side  of  things.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  men  who  are  troubled  with  irritable 
tempers,  quick  to  take  offence  and  hasty  in 
retorting  it,  while  others  are  naturally  slow 
to  anger.  Some  are  timid,  deliberate  and 
calculating  in  all  they  undertake,  and  weigh 
every  step  with  as  much  caution  as  though 
momentous  consequences  hung  upon  it ; 
while  others  are  ardent  and  impetuous — 
prompt  in  decision  and  enregetic  in  execu- 
tion, taking  hold  of  an  enterprise  with  a 
vigour  and  activity  which  surmount  every 
obstacle.  It  seems  to  me  among  the  benevo- 
lent arrangements  of  a  wise  and  kind  Provi- 
dence, that  the  diversity  of  mental  con- 
stitution obtains ;  because  it  furnishes  a 
means  by  which  men  may  be  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  see 
tliat  persons  of  such  adverse  feelings  and 
habits  would  decide  very  differently  as  to  the 
feasibility,  expediency,  or  usefulness  of  many 
subjects ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow,  even 
with  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  that  they 
may  not  associate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  with  decided  advantage — de- 
rive additional  strength  from  their  union,  and 
effect  the  intended  purpose  belter  by  their 
joint  labours,  than  if  all  were  precisely  of 
one  sentiment.  It  often  happens  that  in  the 
collision  of  debate,  truth  is  elicited — subjects 


are  thoroughly  canvassed  and  exhibited  in 
new  and  more  favourable  aspects  ;  we  see 
that  our  strong  holds  are  untenable,  and  by 
keeping  the  mind  open  to  conviction,  errors 
may  be  corrected,  which,  but  for  this,  would 
have  long  remained,  and  become  so  firmly  fixed 
as  not  to  admit  of  eradication.  The  coolness 
and  tardiness  of  one  may  check  the  precipi- 
tancy and  ardour  of  another,  and  an  excess 
of  caution  or  inactivity  in  the  former  may  be 
roused  and  animated  by  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prise of  others  with  whom  he  is  associated. 
The  man  of  hasty  temper  may  learn  many 
useful  lessons  from  him  who  is  meek  and 
forbearing ;  and  those  whose  dispositions 
are  so  cold  and  phlegmatic  as  seldom  to 
admit  of  any  excitement,  may  occasionally 
be  warmed  and  invigorated  by  ebullitions  of 
feeling  from  the  ardent  and  impassioned. 
Thus  it  is  that  men  of  contrary  habits  and 
dispositions  are  made  useful  to  each  other, 
mutually  contribute  to  their  own  comfort  and 
improvement,  and  to  that  of  mankind,  and 
by  their  united  exertions  effect  a  greater 
amount  of  good,  than  could  be  obtained,  were 
these  diverse  and  counteracting  qualities  un- 
known among  them.  But  there  is  one  pro- 
perty of  whicfi  all  must  be  possessed,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  unison — it  is 
the  principle  of  adhesion,  the  mornl  cement 
which  keeps  society  together,  and  without 
which  it  would  crumble  into  ruins — this  es- 
sential requisite  is  condescension.  Without 
this,  associations  whether  civil  or  religious 
cannot  exist.  Condescension  includes  a  de- 
ference and  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  a  respect  for  their  feelings.  There  are 
few  errors  which  involve  men  in  greater 
troubles,  render  them  more  disagreeable  and 
unwelcome  among  their  Associates,  or  so 
embroil  and  imbitter  their  own  lives,  as  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  more  likely  to  be  right 
in  our  notions,  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  that  such  as  dissent  from  us,  are  either 
men  of  weak  judgments,  or  their  minds  per- 
verted by  improper  bias.  There  are  cardinal 
points,  it  is  true,  which  rest  on  evidence  so 
conclusive  and  of  such  high  original,  that  we 
ought  not  to  defer  our  opinion  respecting 
them  to  any  man,  however  exalted  his 
pretensions,  such  as  the  great  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion — but  on  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  matters  non-essential, 
such  a  conclusion  as  the  one  I  have  alluded 
to,  is  extremely  dangerous  and  presumptuous 
— it  makes  us  impatient  of  opposition — hasty 
and  intemperate  in  replying  to  it,  and  super- 
cilious and  dogmatical  in  supporting  our 
opinions.  It  leads  us  also  to  treat  the  senti- 
ments of  others  with  indifference  or  contempt, 
to  trifle  with  the  honest  expression  of  their 


views,  and  the  conscientious  objections  they 
may  feel  to  positions  which  we  have  impera- 
tively laid  down  as  incontrovertible.  If  this 
habit  is  indulged,  it  poisons  the  very  springs 
of  thought,  and  gives  rise  to  evil  surmising. 
Our  friend  maintains  his  own  opinion,  ad- 
verse to  ours,  and  acts  upon  it — others  con- 
cur with  him  in  thinking  us  mistaken,  and 
they  also  act  accordingly — this  mortifies  and 
irritates  us — we  grow  suspicious  of  them,  and 
begin  to  accuse  them  in  our  minds  of  im- 
proper motives  or  sinister  designs — our  love 
grows  cool,  we  do  not  feel  that  cordiality 
which  we  once  did,  and  when  we  meet  them, 
are  apt  to  take  them  by  the  hand  much  less 
heartily  than  we  had  been  wont  to  do.  Sus- 
picions harboured  in  the  breast  will  soon 
break  out  into  charges  against  them,  and 
though  these  may  be  repelled  as  unjust  and 
injurious,  as  well  as  destitute  of  any  founda- 
tions, yet,  we  shall  become  regardless  alike 
of  their  solemn  denial,  or  of  the  deep  and  pain- 
ful wounds  we  have  inflicted,  and  as  if  we  took 
pleasure  in  sporting  with  their  feelings,  re- 
iterate again  and  again  the  refuted  accusation. 

This  is  not  an  overwrought  picture — real 
life  furnishes  many  examples  of  it,  and  warns 
each  one  to  beware  of  indulging  a  disposition 
and  habit,  which  "  separates  very  friends." 
We  have  seen  such  a  course  as  is  here  de- 
lineated, sour  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  sub- 
jects of  it — give  them  a  disrelish  for  the 
pursuits  and  society  which  once  constitu- 
ted their  dearest  earthly  enjoyment,  render 
them  dissatisfied  and  uncomfortable  in  them- 
selves, and  alienate  them  from  friends  whom 
they  tenderly  loved.  While  by  a  most  strange, 
but  not  uncommon  illusion,  the  unhappy  sub- 
jects imagined  that  the  fault  was  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  those  who  could  not  implicitly 
adopt  their  opinions. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  unrea- 
sonable than  for  a  man  to  assume  that  he  is 
right  and  all  others  mistaken,  and  that  they 
ought  to  accede  to  his  way  of  thinking,  when 
he  cannot  perhaps  adduce  a  single  argument 
which  has  solidity  or  force  sufficient  to  con- 
vince their  judgments.  Many  good  men, 
however,  act  at  times,  as  though  they  enter- 
tained this  extravagant  notion,  and  claim  to 
have  their  opinions  adopted,  for  no  sounder 
or  more  conclusive  reason,  than  simply  be- 
cause they  originated  with  them ;  while  to 
others  perhaps  they  appear  so  absurd  or 
puerile,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  they 
should  have  originated  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  mischief 
which  is  done  to  society,  when  such  men  perti- 
naciously adhere  to  their  notions,  and  persist 
in  forcing  them  on  others  against  convic- 
tions— the  bonds  of  brotherhood  are  severed 
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— union  and  harmony  dissipated — ^jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  are  engendered;  and  all  the 
advantages  which  flow  from  social  inter- 
course and  concentration  of  effort  are  lost. 
Should  the  individual  who  is  so  unwise  as  to 
take  this  high  stand,  possess  great  energy  and 
influence,  he  may  possibly  succeed  in  gathering 
about  him  a  party  who  will  maintain  his  pre- 
tensions for  a  time,  and  thus  embroil  himself 
and  friends  in  angry  controversy  ;  but  if  he 
does  not  succeed  in  this,  he  gradually  be- 
comes more  irritable  and  imperious — his  dis- 
gust increases — he  withdraws  himself  from 
society,  and  from  those  engagements  which 
bring  him  into  contact  with  his  friends — 
closes  up  the  avenues  to  those  amiable  feel- 
ings which  shed  a  kind  and  attractive  influ- 
ence around  him,  and,  shut  up  within  himself, 
retires  into  obscurity.  How  wise  is  it  to 
guard  with  scrupulous  vigilance  against  the 
first  approaches  toward  a  state  so  undesira- 
ble !  It  steals  slowly  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly over  the  mind  in  the  beginning — but  when 
it  has  once  jaundiced  and  obscured  the  men- 
tal vision,  and  especially  as  age  weakens  the 
force  of  intellect  and  blunts  the  quickness  of 
perception — it  progresses  much  more  rapidly, 
and  there  is  far  less  hope  that  its  deformities 
will  be  seen,  or  its  destructive  influence  re- 
pelled, by  the  unhappy  victim. 

In  a  society  constituted  like  that  of  Friends, 
where  every  consistent  member  has  the  privi- 
lege of  expressing  his  opinions  in  meetings 
for  disciphne  ;  and  where  great  freedom  of 
discussion  of  course  exists,  while  the  sole 
aim  of  all  should  be  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  to  support  that  only,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  and 
the  dignity  of  such  meetings,  that  a  kind  and 
conciliating  deference  should  always  be  paid 
to  each  other's  feelings  and  sentiments.  That 
"  the  younger  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
elder"  is  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  adds,  "  Yea  all  of  you  be  sub- 
ject one  to  another ;  and  be  clothed  with  hu- 
mility." The  mantle  of  humility  not  only 
renders  us  invulnerable  to  assaults  from  with- 
out; but  it  clothes  us  with  an  armour  which 
is  proof  against  self-conceit,  petulance,  the 
pride  of  opinion,  and  the  love  of  power. 

The  apostle  Paul  beautifully  describes  that 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  which 
makes  a  man  truly  great,  when  he  thus  ex- 
horts the  believers,  "  Be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another''' — with  all  lotoliness 
and  meekness,  with  long  suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  loce — endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'' 
What  could  be  more  appropriate,  or  more  be- 
coming the  demeanour  of  Christian  brethren 
towards  each  other  !  How  delightful  and  edi- 
fying must  be  the  intercourse  with  a  society 
whose  members  are  governed  by  such  benign 
and  heavenly  tempers!  No  wonder  tiiat  the 
Psalmist,  in  contemplating  so  delightful  a 
scene,  should  exclaim  with  holy  rapture, 
"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity," 
or  that  on  a  community  so  harmonious,  the 
Lord  should  command  a  "  blessing,  even  life 
fpr  evermore."    It  appears  to  me  that  those 


short  exhortations  of  the  apostle,  duly  ob- 
served, would  not  only  terminate  many  of  the 
religious  dissensions  which  diatract  Christen- 
dom, but  put  an  end  to  more  than  half  the 
vexations  and  disputes  of  life.  If  we  were 
kindly  aff'ectioned  one  to  another,  we  should 
cherish  the  greatest  tenderness  for  each  other's 
feelings  and  reputation.  Our  deportment 
would  be  marked  with  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness, and  every  thing  like  evil  surmising 
would  be  banished  from  our  thoughts.  If 
we  preferred  and  honoured  others  before  our- 
selves, we  should  be  neither  obstinate  nor  ir- 
ritable in  urging  our  own  views,  while  lowli- 
ness of  mind  and  long  suffering  would  enable 
us  to  forbear  and  be  kind,  even  to  unreasona- 
ble opposers.  Instead  of  withdrawing  from 
our  friends  and  shunning  their  society,  when 
their  views  and  pursuits  come  in  collision 
with  ours,  or  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  in- 
fluence and  standing  by  insinuations  to  their 
disadvantage — we  should  prize  the  unity  of 
the  brethren  more  than  any  selfish  or  per- 
sonal consideration,  and  rather  seek  their 
company,  striving  to  win  them  by  the  kind- 
ness and  frankness  of  our  deportment,  and  by 
a  course  of  sound,  manly,  and  temperate  rea- 
soning. This  would  open  the  path  to  private, 
brotherly  admonition  or  labour,  with  those 
whom  we  thought  in  error;  and  should  such 
an  interview  result  in  the  conviction  that  we 
ourselves  were  in  the  wrong,  would  enable 
us  to  see  and  confess  it  v/ith  the  magnanimity 
of  a  Christian.  A  contrary  course  closes 
every  avenue  to  such  friendly  conference,  and 
hardens  us  against  those  who  differ  from  us. 

How  tranquillizing — how  soothing  to  the 
spirit,  is  the  benign  influence  of  that  divine 
charity  "which  ouff^i^ch  lung  and  is  hind; 
which  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up — doth  not  behave  itself  urtseemly; 
seeketh  not  her  own;  is  not  easily  provoked  ; 
thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth, — bearetli  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  and  endur- 
eth  all  things.'''  The  more  this  heavenly  temper 
which  so  eminently  characterised  our  Lord  and 
Master,  reigns  within  our  breasts,  the  greater 
will  be  our  peace  and  comfort,  both  in  our- 
selves and  among  our  companions.  Diflicul- 
ties  and  vexations  which,  when  destitute  of 
it,  seem  almost  intolerable,  will  disappear; 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  prejudices,  which  we 
have  been  secretly  harbouring  respecting  our 
friends,  would  flee  away,  and  the  sweet  se- 
renity of  our  spirits  would  shed  a  genial  and 
invigorating  influence  around  us.  The  bonds 
of  civil,  religious,  and  domestic  society, 
would  thus  be  purified  and  strengthened  : 
"  we  should  be  kind  to  each  other,  tender 
hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us."  And  as 
"  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,"  so,  instead 
of  nestling  in  our  own  selfishness  and  ease,  it 
would  become  our  primary  concern  to  imitate 
his  holy  example  in  doing  good  to  all,  and 
contributing  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
our  friends.  "  The  strong  would  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  not  pleasing  them- 
selves, but  each  one  striving  to  please  his 
neighbour,  for  his  good,  to  edification." 

E.  T. 


DREAMING. 

Frwn  Abercrombie's  Enquiries  cmcerning  the  Intellec. 
iual  Powers,  ^fe. 
(.GoQtanued  from  page  483.) 

Such  coincidences  derive  their  wonderful  char- 
acter from  standing  alone  and  apart  from  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  such  dreams  take  place 
without  any  fulfilment.  An  instance  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  and 
is  given  by  him  as  an  undoubted  fact.  A  young 
man,  who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from 
home,  dreamed  that  he  went  to  his  father's  house  in 
the  night,  tried  the  front-door,  but  found  it  locked  ; 
got  in  by  a  back-door,  and  finding  nobody  out  of  bed, 
went  directly  to  the  bedroom  of  his  parents.  He 
then  said  to  his  mother,  whom  he  found  awake, 
"  Mother,  1  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  am  come 
to  bid  you  good-by."  On  this  she  answered  under 
much  agitation,  "  Oh,  dear  son,  thou  art  dead  !"  He 
instantly  awoke  and  thought  no  more  of  his  dream, 
until  a  few  days  after  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
father  inquiring  very  anxiously  after  his  health,  in 
consequence  of  a  frightful  dream  his  mother  had  on 
the  same  night  in  which  the  dream  now  mentioned 
occurred  to  him.  She  dreamed  that  she  heard  some 
one  attempt  to  open  the  front-door,  then  go  to  the 
back-door,  and  at  last  come  into  her  bedroom.  She 
then  saw  it  was  her  son,  who  came  to  the  side  of 
her  bed,  and  said,  "Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  am  come  to  bid  you  good-by;"  on  which 
she  exclaimed,  "  O  dear  son,  thou  -art  dead  !"  But 
nothing  unusual  happened  to  any  of  the  parties; — 
the  singular  dream  must  have  originated  in  some 
strong  mental  impression  which  had  been  made  on 
both  the  individuals  about  the  same  time  ;  and  to 
have  traced  the  source  of  it  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest. 

On  a  similar  principle,  we  are  to  account  for  .some 
of  the  stories  of  second  sight : — A  gentleman  sitting 
by  the  fire  on  a  stormy  night,  and  anxious  about 
some  of  his  domestics  who  are  at  sea  in  a  boat, 
drops  asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  dreams  very  natur- 
ally of  drowning  men,  and  starts  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation that  his  boat  is  lost.  If  the  boat  returns 
in  safety,  the  vision  is  no  more  thought  of.  If  it  is 
lost,  as  is  very  likely  to  happen,  the  story  passes 
for  second  sight ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes that  are  given  as  the  most  authentic  instances 
of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  dreams  on  the  principles  which  have  now 
been  mentioned  ;  but  I  am  induced  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing, as  it  is  certainly  of  a  very  interesting  kind, 
and  as  I  am  enabled  to  give  it  as  entirely  authentic 
in  all  its  particulars.  A  most  respectable  clergyman 
in  a  countrj'  parish  of  Scotland,  made  a  collection 
at  his  church  for  an  object  of  public  benevolence,  in 
which  he  felt  deeply  interested.  The  amount  of 
the  collection,  which  was  received  in  ladles  carried 
through  the  church,  fell  greatly  short  of  his  expec- 
tation ;  and,  during  the  evening  of  the  day,  he  fre- 
quently alluded  to  this  with  expressions  of  much  dis- 
appointment. In  the  following  night  he  dreamed  that 
three  one-pound  notes  had  been  left  in  one  of  the  la- 
dles, having  been  so  compressed  that  they  had  stuck 
in  the  corner  when  the  ladle  was  emptied.  He  was 
so  impressed  by  the  vision,  that  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  church,  fouud  the 
ladle  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dreuro,  and  drew 
from  one  of  the  corners  of  it  three  one-pound  notes. 
This  intcresing  case  is  perhaps  capable  of  explana- 
tion upon  simple  principles.  It  appears,  that  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  the  collection, 
the  clergyman  had  been  amusing  himself  by  calculat- 
ing what  sum  his  congregation  would  probably  con- 
tribute, and  that  in  doing  so,  he  had  calculated  on  a 
certain  number  of  families,  who  would  not  give  him 
less  than  a  pound  each.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
a  particular  ladle,  which  he  knew  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  three  of  these  families,  had  been  emptied 
in  his  presence,  and  found  to  contain  no  pound  notes. 
His  first  feeling  would  be  that  of  disappointment ; 
but,  in  afterward  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  con- 
necting it  with  his  former  calculation,  the  possibility 
of  the  ladle  not  having  been  fully  emptied  might 
dart  across  his  mind.  Tiiis  impression,  which  per- 
haps he  did  not  himself  recollect,  might  then  be  im- 
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bodied  into  the  dream,  which,  by  a  natural  coinci- 
dence, was  fulfilled. 

The  four  classes  which  have  now  been  mentioned 
appear  to  include  the  principal  varieties  of  dreams  ; 
and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  trace 
the  manner  in  which  the  particular  associations 
arise.  Cases  of  dreams  are  indeed  on  record,  which 
are  not  referable  to  any  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  which  do  not  admit  of 
explanation  on  any  principles  which  we  are  able  to 
trace.  Many  of  these  histories,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  derive  their  marvellous  character 
from  embellishment  and  exaggeration  ;  and  in  some 
instances  which  have  been  related  to  me  in  the  most 
confident  manner,  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case 
after  a  little  investigation.  Others,  however,  do 
not  admit  of  tiiis  explanation,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  receive  them  as  facts  which  we  can  in  no  degree 
account  for.  Of  this  kind  I  shall  only  add  the  fol- 
lowing example  ;  and  I  shall  do  so  without  any  at- 
tempt at  explanation,  and  without  any  other  com- 
ment than  that  its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on  in  all 
its  particulars.  Two  ladies,  sisters,  had  been  for 
several  days  in-  attendance  upon  their  brother,  who 
was  ill  of  a  common  sore  throat,  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, but  not  considered  as  attended  with  danger. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  them  had  borrowed  a 
watch  from  a  female  friend,  in  consequence  of  her 
own  being  under  repair ; — this  watch  was  one  to 
which  particular  value  was  attached  on  account  of 
some  family  associations,  and  some  anxiety  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  might  not  meet  with  any  injury.  The 
sisters  were  sleeping  together  in  a  room  communi- 
cating with  that  of  their  brother,  when  the  elder  of 
them  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  having 
roused  the  other,  told  her  that  she  had  had  a  fright- 
ful dream.  "I  dreamed,"  she  said,  "that  Mary's 
watch  stepped  ;  and  that,  when  I  told  you  of  the 
circumstance,  ycu  replied,  much  worse  than  that 

has  happened,  for  's  breath  has  stopped  also," — 

naming  their  brother,  who  was  ill.  To  quiet  her 
agitation,  the  younger  sister  immediately  got  up, 
and  found  the  brother  sleeping  quietly,  and  tlie 
watch,  which  had  been  carefully  put  by  in  a  drawer, 
going  correctly.  The  following  night  the  very  same 
dream  occurred,  followed  by  similar  agitation,  which 
was  again  composed  in  the  same  manner, — the 
brother  being  again  found  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
watch  going  well.  On  the  following  morning,  soon 
after  the  family  had  breakfasted,  one  of  the  sisters 
was  sitting  by  her  brother,  while  the  other  was 
writing  a  note  in  the  adjoining  room.  When  her 
note  was  ready  for  being  sealed,  she  was  proceeding 
to  take  out,  for  this  purpose,  the  watch  alluded  to, 
which  had  been  put  by  her  in  her  writing-desk  ; — she 
was  astonished  to  find  it  stopped.  At  the  same 
instant  she  heard  a  scream  of  intense  distress  from 
her  sister  in  the  other  room, — their  brother,  who 
had  still  been  considered  as  going  on  favourably,  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  suffocation,  and 
had  just  breathed  his  last. 

Hannah  Kilham,  and  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

We  are  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with 
the  following  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hannah 
Kilham  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  her  subsequent 
proceedings  in  her  benevolent  work. 

Our  friend  Hannah  Kilham  left  England 
for  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  17th  of  10th  month, 
(October)  1830,  and  arrived  on  the  23d  of 
12th  month,  (December).  Her  desire  in  visiting 
this  colony,  was  to  promote,  in  any  way  she 
could,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improvement 
of  the  Africans,  by  Christian  instruction,  pre- 
paring translations  from  various  dialects,  atten- 
tion to  their  general  behaviour,  and  by  incul- 
cating the  first  principles  of  Christianity  and 
morality,  endeavouring  to  improve  their  de- 
grading condition. 

She  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever  soon  after 
her  arrival,  from  which  she  very  soon  recover- 


ed, and  has  since  opened  a  school,  foi  the 
liberated  African  children,  (who  prove  to  be 
principally  of  the  Kosso  nation,  in  Charlotte, 
one  of  the  mountain  villages.) 

Should  life  and  health  be  granted,  she  pur- 
poses remaining,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  she  hopes  will  allow  of  her  carrying  into 
effect,  those  objects  which  she  has  so  long  de- 
sired. 

The  following  extracts  from  her  letters  will 
give  some  account  of  her  various  engagements, 
during  the  time  she  had  resided  in  the  colony. 

SEVERE   ATTACK  OF  FEVER. 

Through  the  merciful  kindness  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  my  sickness  has  been  of  very 
short  continuance,  and  I  am  now  nearly  re- 
stored to  my  usual  strength.  For  the  first  few 
days,  I  felt  at  times  very  ill — as  much  so,  as  I 
ever  remember,  but  on  the  fifth  day,  from  the 
time  of  calling  for  medical  help,  the  fever  ap- 
peared to  break,  and  my  recovery  has,  through 
the  favour  of  Divine  Goodness,  been  very  ra- 
pid, and  I  am  now  quite  as  well,  1  think,  as 
before  my  sickness,  only  for  the  want  of  a  little 
more  strength. 

Allen's  town, — great  want  of  religious 
instruction. 

This  village  is  much  increased  in  number 
since  I  was  last  here,  and  in  going  through  it, 
my  heart  yearned  for  the  children  who  have  no 
school  nor  teachers;  nor  have  they  religious 
instruction  of  any  kind,  though  some  under- 
stand a  little  English,  and  might  profit  by  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  read  to  them. 

NEGLECTED  STATE  Ol'  XUIS  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
LIBERATED  AFRICANS. 

Knowing  that  grievous  neglect  and  abuses 
exist  with  regard  to  the  apprenticing  system, 
my  heart  was  pained  at  the  thought  that  the 
girls  who  should  arrive,  as  well  as  those  already 
here,  might  have  no  resource,  but  to  be  put 
out  as  apprentices,  and  seeing  also  no  way  in 
which  [  could  proceed  with  my  purpose,  with- 
out taking  on  myself,  in  present  circumstances, 
the  charge  of  a  school,  I  believed  it  best  to 
inform  the  governor,  a  few  days  after  my  ar- 
rival, that  I  wished  an  opportunity  of  trying  a 
system  of  instruction  through  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  a  small  school  of  about  twenty 
children,  newly  arrived  from  the  slave  ship. 
The  governor  approved  the  design,  and  said, 
in  an  interview  which  I  had  with  him,  that  as 
soon  as  I  should  fix  on  a  village  in  which  to 
reside,  the  children  should  be  sent,  but  that 
the  present  vessel  did  not  contain  any,  he  had 
no  doubt  there  would  be  others  soon,  and  I 
might  then  select  such  as  I  wished  to  take, 
only  that  no  additional  expense  to  government 
should  be  incurred  by  this  measure. 

ARRIVAL  OF  A  SLAVE  VESSEL. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  slave  vessel  arrived 
with  a  cargo  of  more  than  five  hundred  human 
beings,  many  of  them  children.  I  did  not  as 
on  a  former  occasion  propose  to  go  on  board, 
believing  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  expo- 
sure to  sickness,  and  conceiving  also  that  no- 
thing could  be  added  to  the  evidence  already 


given  on  this  heart-sinking  subject,  thirty  were 
removed  early  to  the  hospital  at  Kissy,  on  ac- 
count of  small  pox,  and  some  time  was  re- 
quired for  the  allotment  of  the  others  to  their 
different  stations.  I  wrote  to  the  superinten- 
dant  of  the  liberated  African  department,  from 
Wellington,  to  say  that,  with  the  governor's 
approbation,  1  wished  to  take  up  my  abode  at 
Charlotte,  a  mountain  village  near  to  Bathurst, 
where  there  is  a  good  dwelling  house,  and 
school  houses,  but  no  European  resident  of 
late,  on  account  of  it  being  so  near  Bathurst. 
A  submanager  of  religious  character,  a  Wes- 
leyan  nielhodist,  dwells  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  with  his  wife,  a  kind  hearted  young 
woman.  An  answer  was  received,  with  the 
governor's  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  I 
was  informed  that  notice  would  be  given  at 
the  time  the  children  were  ready  for  me  to 
make  my  selection.  I  had  heaid  of  an  eligible 
matrbn  at  Freetown,  and  wished  to  go  down 
to  engage  her. 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  OPENING  THE  SCHOOLS  AT 
CHARLOTTE. 

Since  I  have  been  better,  we  have  been  col- 
lecting a  few  requisite  things  for  tlie  house, 
the  smaller  bought  in  Freetown,  and  most  of 
the  larger  lent  for  the  few  ensuing  months  byT. 
Mac  Foy.  As  all  plans  were  laid  previous  to 
my  sickness,  it  has  not  been  laborious  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  now.  I  feel  sensibly  that  I  have 
deep  cause  for  humiliation  and  for  thankfulness 
to  everlasting  goodness;  I  feel  that  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  depend  on  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  life  and  breath,  every  hour,  as  well  as  for 
every  degree  of  feeling  that  is  right  and  good; 
but  the  prospect  of  spending  a  few  months  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Charlotte,  vvilh  my  native 
assistant,  and  dear  little  liberated  children,  is 
truly  pleasant  and  consoling.  My  matron  is 
a  serious  woman,  a  mulatto,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society.  Her  daughter,  who  can  read  and 
write,  will  be  with  her,  and  there  will  be  seve- 
ral girls  from  Maria  Mac  Foy  as  assistants, 
who  will  also  have  opportunities  of  improving 
themselves;  not  that  six  would  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  twenty  girls  and  myself,  but  I 
have,  since  my  recovery,  written  to  the  gover- 
nor to  propose  taking  a  few  more  children, 
when  the  next  vessel  arrives,  and  he  in  reply  says 
I  may  have  any  number,  but  recommends  me 
not  to  exceed  (he  present  number,  until  I  am 
stronger,  and  especially  since  these  twenty,  if 
well  taught,  may  be  helpers  for  others.  I 
think  the  whole  of  these  expenses  independent 
of  my  own  table,  will  not,  if  1  have  six  in  addi- 
tion to  the  liberated  children,  exceed  four 
pounds  a  month.  The  matron  has  in  times  past 
been  engaged  in  this  office  thirteen  years,  and 
I  would  hope  that  this  may  be  made  a  perma- 
nent establishment,  even  though  there  be  no 
European  to  superintend  the  school,  although 
certainly  much  to  be  desired  that  there  should 
be  one,  if  one  rightly  qualified  and  disposed  to 
take  such  a  charge  were  appointed  to  the 
work;  I  must  look  for  heavenly  help  for  the 
present  day,  and  not  be  over  anxious  about 
the  future. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  CHARLOTTE. 

I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  pass  over  this  day, 
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without  acknowleding  to  thee  in  a  very  few 
lines,  the  deep  sense  I  feel  of  ihe  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  in  bringing  me  to  this  place, 
and  suffering  me  on  this  day  to  commence  my 
work,  with  thee,  dear  liberated  African  chil- 
dren. It  is  just  a  month  this  day  since  an  at- 
tack of  fever  suspended  all  my  prospects,  and 
the  future  to  myself  seemed  then  entirely  hid- 
den, and  now  with  renovated  health,  and  a 
far  more  complete  recovery  than  was  attained 
during  my  stay  in  Africa,  when  last  here,  I  am 
favoured  to  see  the  desire  of  my  heart,  in  hav- 
ing the  care  of  a  few  of  these  dear  liberated  chil- 
dren, nearly  from  the  first  extrication  from  their 
hard  bondage  in  the  slave  ship.  They  are  a 
favourable  specimen  as  to  health,  having  not 
been  long  on  the  water,  and  being  all,  excepi 
one,  of  the  same  country,  (Kossos,)  the  work 
will  be  the  more  easy:  I  expect  soon  to  add  to 
them  seven  Bassa  children,  when  Maria  Mac 
Foy  sets  out  for  England,  and  two  or  three 
Jalof  girls  from  the  vicinity  of  Freetown.  It 
was  about  noon  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  I  arrived  at  this  place;  my  kind  matron 
met  me  at  the  gate,  and  soon  introduced  me 
to  our  little  flock,  who  were  arranged  in  the 
lower  piazza  for  the  purpose  :  most  seem  finely 
in  health,  the  Kossos  are  considered  as  re- 
markably healthy,  and  the  shortness  of  their 
voyage  here  is  much  in  their  favour. 

(2nd  mo.  18th.)  I  have  now  been  here  a 
week,  and  have  had  much  exercise  and  care, 
but  see  no  cause  to  change  my  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter.  The  children  are  doing 
nicely,  one  of  the  invalids  well,  and  the  other 
greatly  improved;  they  learn  much  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  are  attentive  and  docile;  one  I 
have  selected  as  monitor,  her  name  is  Dunia, 
Mandingo  Dunia,  means  world  :  this  girl  ex- 
cels greatly,  and  promises  much  as  to  talent 
for  imbibing  instruction. 

PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  hear  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  listen  to  Dunia,  and  how 
they  assent  by  their  looks  and  tones,  at  the 
end  of  her  sentences.  We  have  one  very  little 
girl,  I  think  not  more  than  four  years  old,  not 
a  Kosso,  but  of  the  number  who  came  from 
Maria  Mac  Foy.  Her  name  is  Susanna  Find- 
lays,  named  after  the  present  governor;  she  is 
as  merry  as  a  little  bird,  and  hops,  and  jumps 
about,  almost  a  play-thing  among  the  rest. 
Dunia  understands  as  much,  or  more  than 
any,  but  she  is  variable  in  her  temper,  and  not 
always  disposed  to  apply,  whilst  Ninga  is  use- 
ful in  school  and  out,  and  was  a  very  kind  at 
tentive  nurse  to  AnnDavies,  the  matron,  when 
she  was  sick  lately;  she  was  never  so  ill  as  to 
keep  from  school,  but  had  great  pain  in  the 
head  and  daily  fever.  She  said  it  would  be 
worse,  if  she  did  not  keep  about;  whilst  she 
was  sick,  Ninga  used  to  sit  near  her  bed,  until 
she  thought  she  was  asleep,  and  help  her 
daughter  in  attending  on  her.  I  was  |)lcnsed 
with  the  general  thoughtfulness  of  the  children 
during  her  indisposition,  and  their  care  in 
being  more  quiet  than  usual.  Little  Susan 
amused  and  pleased  me  one  <lay  very  much, 
when  I  had  been  advising  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  not  talk  loud  at  play  while  she  was  ill, 


some  in  a  short  time  spoke  louder  than  Susan 
thought  right,  and  she  frowned  on  them,  lifting 
up  and  spreading  her  little  hands,  in  the  way 
of  repression  and  reproof,  and  calling  out 
"  Hoh  /'  Their  general  manner  of  silencing, 
as  though  (hey  would  say  "  hush,  how  can 
you  talk  so  loud,  when  you  know  that  you 
should  not  ?"  1  will  give  the  names  of  my 
Kosso  girls  :  1 .  Kefi,  2.  Maksure,  3.  Ninga, 
4.  Kagi,  6.  Mawa,  6.  Maingia,  7.  Duba,  8. 
Bore,  9.  Kuro,  10.  Hawa,  11.  Dunia,  12. 
Nowa,  13.  Beia,  14.  Batanga,  15.  Makbangba, 
16.  Tewoh,  17.  Salu,  18.  Fangai,  19.  Manika. 
Little  Manika  is  a  lively  child,  and  always 
looks  as  though  she  expected  to  be  noticed: 
she  wants  to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  with  the 
older  girls,  washing  the  piazza,  carrying  water, 
&LC.,  but  though  strong  she  looks  thin,  and  not 
fit  for  hard  service.  The  great  girls  are  all 
tractable  and  willing  to  work,  and  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  example.  Kefi,  the  tallest, 
pleases  particularly;  she  is  not  quick  in  learn- 
ing, but  very  kind  and  desirous  to  serve  and 
help  what  she  can,  and  is  affectionate  in  coun- 
tenance and  manners.  They  sweep  the  yard, 
wash  the  school-house,  their  own  frocks,  &;c., 
and  cook  in  turns.  The  three  oldest  of  them 
appear  to  be  almost  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then,  a  very  regular  gradation  down  to 
Manika,  who  seems  about  eight  or  nine.  The 
six  from  Maria  Mac  Foy's,  are  all  younger. 


From  tlie  United  Service  Journal. 
MEETING  AGAIN. 

Yes,  we  shall  meet  again,  my  cherished  friend, 

Not  in  the  Kr»aiitif,i{  autumnal  bowers. 
Where  we  have  seen  the  waving  corn-fields  bend. 

And  twined  bright  garlands  of  the  harvest  flowers. 
And  watched  the  gleaners  with  their  golden  store — 
There  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Not  in  the  well-remembered  hall  of  mirth. 

Where  at  the  evenirig  hour  each  heart  rejoices. 
And  friends  and  kindred  crowd  the  social  hearth, 

And  the  glad  breathings  of  young  happy  voices, 
Strains  of  sweet  melody  in  concert  pour — 
There  wc  shall  meet  no  more. 

Not  in  the  haunts  of  busy  strife,  which  bind 
Thy  soaring  spirit  to  base  Mammon's  toil, 

Where  the  revealings  of  the  gifted  mind 
Exhaust  their  glories  on  a  barren  soil, 

With  few  to  praise,  to  wonder,  or"  deplore — 
There  we  shall  meet  no  niore. 

Yet  mourn  not  thus — in  realms  of  changeless  gladness, 
Where  friendship's  ties  are  never  crushed  and  bro- 
ken, 

We  still  may  meet — heaven,  who  beholds  our  sadness. 

Hath  to  the  trusting  heart  assurance  spoken 
Of  that  blest  land,  where  free  from  care  and  pain, 
Fond  friends  unite  again. 


Character  of  a  Gentle7nan. — A  lawyer,  at  a 
circuit  town  in  Ireland,  dropped  a  ten  pound 
note  under  the  table,  while  playing  at  cards  at 
liie  inn.  He  did  not  discover  his  loss  until  lie 
was  going  to  bed,  but  then  returned  immedi 
ately.  On  reaching  the  room  he  was  met  by 
the  waiter,  who  said,  "  I  know  what  you  want, 
sir,  you  have  lost  something."  "  Yes,  I  have 
l«)St  a  ten  pound  note."  "  Well,  sir,  I  have 
found  it,  and  here  it  is."    "  Thanks,  my  good 


lad,  here's  a  sovereign  for  you."  "  No,  sir,  I 
want  no  reward  for  being  honest ;  but"  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  knowing  grin,  "  wasn't  it 
ucky  none  of  the  gentlemen  found  it  I" — Athe- 
nceum. 


Remarkable  Detection  of  Fraud. — A 
few  years  ago  an  important  suit  in  one  of  the 
legal  courts  of  Tuscany,  depended  on  ascer- 
taining whether  a  certain  word  had  been  eras- 
ed by  some  chemical  process  from  a  deed 
then  before  the  court.  The  party  who  insist- 
ed that  an  erasure  had  been  made,  availed 
themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  M.  Gazzeii, 
who,  concluding  that  those  who  committed 
the  fraud  would  be  satisfied  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ink,  sus- 
pected (either  from  some  colourless  matter 
remaining  in  the  letters,  or  perhaps  from  the 
agency  of  the  solvent  having  weakened  the  fa- 
bric of  the  paper  itself  beneath  the  supposed 
letters,)  that  the  effect  of  the  slow  application 
of  heat  would  be  to  render  some  difference  of 
texture  or  of  applied  substance,  evident  by 
some  variety  in  the  shade  of  colour,  which 
heat  in  such  circumstances  might  be  expected 
to  produce.  Permission  having  been  given 
to  try  the  experiment,  on  the  application  of 
heat  the  important  word  reappeared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  court. — Babbage  on 
the  Decline  of  Science. 

Dictamus  Fraxinella, — There  is  a  singular 
phenomenon  attendant  on  this  pungently-fra- 
grant  plant.  If,  after  a  very  hot  day,  a  flame 
be  applied  near  the  blossom,  its  exhalation 
will  blaze  beautifully. 

Tincture  of  Roses. — Take  the  leaves  of 
common  rose,  {centifolicB)  place  them  without 
pressing  them  in  a  bottle,  pour  some  good  spi- 
rits of  wine  upon  them,  close  the  bottle,  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use.  This 
tincture  will  keep  for  years,  and  yield  a  per- 
fume little  inferior  to  attar  of  roses  ;  a  few 
drops  of  it  will  suffice  to  impregnate  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  room  with  a  delicious  odour. 
Common  vinegar  is  greatly  improved  by  a 
very  small  quantity  being  added  to  it. 


FRIENDS  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Sam- 
uel Bettle,  14,  South  Third  street;  John  G. 
Hoskins,  180,  Mulberry  street;  Joel  Wool- 
man,  near  Frankford. 

Siiperintendants. — John  C.  Redmond  and 
Wife. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, 116,  South  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  102,  Union  street. 


A  meeting  of  the  Ladles'  Branch  Union  Benevolent 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
7th  street,  on  2d  day  next,  the  8th  Inst,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  af  ternoon  ;  the  punctual  attendance  of  mana- 
gers, district  secretaries,  and  visitors  is  requested. 

All  ladies  friendly  to  this  Inxlitutiun  are  invited  to 
attend. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
COWPEB  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

(Concluded  from  page  406.) 

The  views  of  Cowper,  respecting  the  spiri- 
tuality of  religion,  appear  to  have  accorded 
very  nearly  with  those  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  considered  what  are  called  the 
ordinances  as  mere  empty  observances,  unless 
accompanied  with  that  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  and  all 
the  external  duties  of  religion,  however  scru- 
pulously and  exactly  performed,  as  a  lifeless 
body,  without  the  heart  was  animated  and 
sanctified  by  the  sensible  influences  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  This  was  what  gave  preach- 
ing and  praying  their  efficacy  ;  and  it  was 
this  which  he  longed  to  feel  himself,  and  to 
see  imparted  to  his  brother.  Up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  extracts  in  the  former  essay 
closed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  radical  change  effected  in  the  mind  of 
John  Newton.  It  is  true  his  pride  had  been 
in  some  degree  softened  by  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease, and  his  spirit  subdued  by  suffering,  while 
his  affection  for  his  brother  was  increased  by 
the  soothing  and  fond  attentions  which  he 
constantly  paid  to  him.  But  the  strong  hold 
of  self-righteousness  was  not  yet  broken  up — 
the  refuge  of  lies,  the  hope  of  salvation 
through  his  own  merits,  was  not  swept  away. 
There  is,  however,  cause  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  was  begun  in  the  heart. 
Secretly  and  silently  it  had  been  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  he  was  pleased 
"  suddenly  to  come  into  his  temple,"  to  sit  as 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  in  a  short 
period  to  accomplish  a  change  as  astonishing 
to  the  one  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  as  it  was 
delightful  to  him  who  had  so  often  and  so 
fervently  prayed,  that  it  might  be  the  happy 
experience  of  his  brother.  Cowper  thus  de- 
scribes it: — 

"  On  Saturday  the  10th  of  March,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  he  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  with  a  loud  cry,  '  Oh,  forsake 
me  not  !'  I  went  to  his  bed-side,  when  he 
grasped  my  hand,  and  presently  by  his  eyes 
and  countenance  I  found  that  he  was  in  prayer. 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  '  Oh,  brother,  I 
am  full  of  what  I  could  say  to  you.'  The 
nurse  asked  him  if  he  would  have  any  hart- 
shorn or  lavender.  He  replied,  '  None  of 
these  things  will  serve  my  purpose.'  1  said, 
'  But  I  know  what  would,  my  dear,  don't  I  V 
He  answered,  '  You  do,  brother.' 

"Having  continued  some  time  silent,  he 
said,  '  Behold,  1  create  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,'— then  after  a  pause,  '  Aye,  and  he 
is  able  to  do  it  too.' 

"  I  left  him  for  about  an  hour,  fearing  lest 
he  should  fatigue  himself  with  talking,  and 
because  my  surprise  and  joy  were  so  great 
that  I  could  hardly  bear  them.  When  I  ra- 
turned,  he  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck,  and 
leaning  his  head  against  mine,  he  said, '  Bro- 
ther, if  I  live,  you  and  I  shall  be  more  like 
one  another  than  we  have  been.  But,  whe- 
ther I  Jive  or  live  not,  all  is  well,  and  will  be 
so  ;  I  know  it  will  ;  I  have  felt  that  which  1 
never  felt  before,  and  am  sure  that  God  has 
visited  me  with  this  sickness  to  teach  me  what 
I  was  too  proud  to  learn  in  health.    1  never 


had  satisfaction  till  now.  The  doctrines  I 
had  been  used  to,  referred  me  to  myself  for  the 
foundation  of  my  hopes,  and  there  I  could 
find  nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  sheet-anchor 
of  the  soul  was  wanting.  I  thought  you 
wrong,  yet  wished  to  believe  as  you  did.  I 
found  myself  unable  to  believe,  yet  always 
thought  that  I  should  one  day  be  brought  to 
do  so.  You  suffered  more  than  I  have  done 
before  you  believed  these  truths  ;  but  our 
sufferings,  though  different  in  their  kind  and 
measure,  were  directed  to  the  same  end.  I 
hope  he  has  taught  me  that,  which  he  teaches 
none  but  his  own.  I  hope  so.  These  things 
were  foolishness  to  me  once,  but  now  I  have 
a  firm  foundation,  and  am  satisfied.' 

"  In  the  evening,  when  I  went  to  bid  him 
good  night,  he  looked  steadfastly  in  my  face, 
and,  with  great  solemnity  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner, taking  me  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  dis- 
course in  these  very  words.  '  As  empty,  and 
yet  full ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things — I  see  the  rock  upon  which  1 
once  split,  and  I  see  the  Rock  of  my  salvation. 
I  have  peace  in  myself,  and  if  I  live,  I  hope  it 
will  be  that  I  may  be  made  a  messenger  of 
peace  to  others.  I  have  learned  that  in  a 
moment,  which  I  could  not  have  learned  by 
reading  many  books  for  many  years.  [  have 
often  studied  these  points,  and  studied  them 
with  great  attention,  but  was  blinded  by  pre- 
judice ;  and  unless  he  who  alone  is  worthy  to 
unloose  the  seals,  had  opened  the  book  to 
me,  I  had  been  blinded  still.  Now  they  ap- 
pear so  plain,  that  though  I  am  convinced  no 
comment  could  ever  have  made  me  under- 
stand them,  I  wonder  I  did  not  see  them  be- 
fore. Yet  great  as  my  doubts  and  difficulties 
were,  they  have  only  served  to  pave  the  way, 
and  being  solved,  they  make  it  plainer.  The 
light  1  have  received,  comes  late,  but  it  is  a 
comfort  to  me  that  I  never  made  the  gospel- 
truths  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Though  I  dis- 
sented from  the  persuasion  and  the  ways  of 
God's  people,  I  ever  thought  them  respecta- 
ble, and  therefore  not  proper  to  be  made  a 
jest  of.  The  evil  I  suffer,  is  the  consequence 
of  my  descent  from  the  corrupt  original  stock, 
and  of  my  own  personal  transgressions;  the 
good  I  enjoy,  comes  to  me  as  the  overflowing 
of  his  bounty  ;  but  the  crown  of  all  his  mer- 
cies is  this,  that  he  has  given  me  a  Saviour, 
and  not  only  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  brother, 
but  my  Saviour.'  " 

There  could  scarcely  be  selected  from  the 
whole  scope  of  language,  terms  more  striking- 
ly descriptive  of  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  in  John  Cowper,  than  this  short  but 
comprehensive  sentence,  "  As  empty  and  yet 
full — as  havina;  nothing,  and  yet  possessing 
all  things."  All  his  learning,  his  critical 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  his  elabo- 
rate explanations  of  Scripture,  his  nice  dis- 
tinction between  terms,  his  strict  morality,  his 
round  of  religious  observances,  his  preaching 
and  praying,  were  all  felt  to  be  entirely  worth- 
less, because  they  wanted  that  life-giving  in- 
fluence which  only  could  render  them  in  any 
wise  beneficial.  Emptied  of  all  these,  strip- 
ped of  his  own  righteousness,  destitute  of 
whatever  he  had  before  built  his  hopes  upon, 
he  might  well  be  considered  as  having  no- 


thing— nothing  of  his  own — but  at  the  same 
time,  having  received  the  gift  of  faith  in  the 
all-sufficient  atonement  and  mediation  of  the 
adorable  Redeemer,  and  experienced  his 
blessed  spirit  to  apply  them  to  his  own  im- 
mediate wants,  he  realised  that  state  which 
the  apostle  desired  might  be  the  experience 
of  the  Colossians,  that  "  Christ  might  dwell 
in  theirhearts  richly  by  faith  ;" — and  havinghis 
glorious  presence  there,  he  might  well  be  said 
to  "  possess  all  things." 

How  wonderful  and  convincing  are  the 
spirit's  teachings — and  how  strange  it  is,  with 
all  the  precious  promises  of  Scripture,  that  it 
shall  be  given  to  those  who  seek  it  in  the  humi- 
lity and  dependance  of  little  children,  that 
men  should  so  much  neglect  it — nay,  so  con- 
temn and  deride  it ;  and  puzzle  themselves 
with  studying  and  guessing  at  the  meaning 
of  holy  Scripture,  when,  if  they  would  but 
come  to  Christ  and  his  spirit  in  their  hearts, 
they  could  say  with  this  accomplished  and 
erudite  scholar,  "  I  have  learned  that  in  a 
moment,  which  I  could  not  have  learned  by 
reading  many  books  for  many  years.  I  have 
often  studied  these  points  ;  and  studied  them 
with  great  attention,  but  was  blinded  by  pre- 
judice— and  unless  he  who  alone  is  worthy 
to  unloose  the  seals  had  opened  the  book  to 
me,  I  had  been  blinded  still." 

"  '  I  should  delight  to  see  the  people  at 
OIney,  but  am  not  worthy  to  appear  amongst 
them.'  He  wept  at  speaking  these  words, 
and  repeated  them  with  emphasis,  '  I  should 
rejoice  in  an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr. 
Newton,  and  if  1  live,  shall  have  much  dis- 
course with  him  upon  these  subjects,  but  am 
so  weak  in  body,  that  at  present  I  could  not 
bear  it.' " 

"  It  was  remarkable,  that,  from  the  very  in- 
stant, when  he  was  first  enlightened,  he  was 
also  wonderfully  strengthened  in  body,  so  that 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  March  we  all 
entertained  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was 
himself  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of 
it,  but  frequently  said,  that  his  desire  of  re- 
covery extended  no  farther  than  his  hope  of 
usefulness  ;  adding,  '  Unless  I  may  live  to  be 
an  instrument  of  good  to  others,  it  were  bet- 
ter for  me  to  die  now.' 

"  As  his  assurance  was  clear  and  unshaken, 
so  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  him  in  that  respect.  On  the  day 
when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  in  a  low  voice  said  :  '  What  a  mercy  it  is 
to  a  man  in  my  condition  to  know  his  accept- 
ance ;  I  am  completely  satisfied  of  mine.'  Oh 
another  occasion,  speaking  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  said :  '  This  bed  would  be  a  bed  of 
misery,  and  it  is  so — but  it  is  likewise  a  bed 
of  joy  and  a  bed  of  discipline.  Was  I  to  die 
this  night,  I  know  I  should  be  happy.  This 
assurance,  I  hope,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  built  upon  a  sense  of  my 
own  utter  insufficiency  and  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Christ.'  At  the  same  time,  he  said  :  'Bro- 
ther, I  have  been  building  my  glory  upon  a 
sandy  foundation  ,\  I  have  laboured  night  and 
day  to  perfect  myself  in  things  of  no  profit : 
I  have  sacrificed  my  health  to  these  pursuits, 
and  am  now  suffering  the  consequence  of  my 
misspent  labour.    But  how  contemptible  do 
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the  writers  I  once  highly  valued  now  appear 
to  me.'  '  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count  all  things 
loss  and  dung  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord.'  I  must  now 
go  to  a  new  school.  I  have  many  things  to 
learn.  I  succeeded  in  my  former  pursuits. 
I  wanted  to  be  highly  applauded  ;  and  I  was 
so.  I  was  flattered  up  to  the  height  of  my 
wishes :  now,  I  must  learn  a  new  lesson." 

With  peculiar  propriety  may  we  say  of 
many  young  persons  at  the  present  period, 
that  they  "labour  night  and  day  to  perfect 
themselves  in  things  of  no  profit,  even  sacri- 
ficing health  to  those  pursuits,"  which  are  of 
comparatively  trivial  moment.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  sinful  waste  of  time  and  health  in 
dress  and  company,  and  the  slavish  devotion 
to  getting  money  ;  how  many  are  inordinate- 
ly pursuing  after  science  and  literature,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  every  thing  like  re- 
ligious thoughtfulness.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  would  discourage  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  the  cultivation  of  those 
talents  with  which  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Creator  has  endowed  us — these  objects  are 
certainly  laudable  when  kept  within  proper 
limits.  But  if  suffered  to  engross  the  mind, 
and  divert  it  from  attention  to  the  infinitely 
more  important  concerns  of  religion,  they 
then  become  criminal  ;  and  those  who  fall 
into  this  temptation,  though  they  may  reap 
the  laurels  of  human  applause,  and  rejoice  in 
having  their  names  recorded  as  the  patrons  of 
literature  and  the  friends  of  science  ;  yet  one 
day  they  will  have,  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  to  make  the  mournful  and  humiliat- 
ing acknowledgment,  I  have  been  building 
7ny  glory  on  a  sandy  foundation^ 

"On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  he  said, 
'  What  comfort  have  I  in  this  bed,  miserable 
as  I  seem  to  be.  Brother,  I  love  to  look  at 
you.  I  see  now,  who  was  right,  and  who  was 
mistaken.  But  it  seems  wonderful,  that  such 
a  dispensation  should  be  necessary  to  enforce 
what  seems  so  very  plain.  I  wish  myself  at 
Olney  ;  you  have  a  good  river  there,  better 
tlian  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus.  What  a 
scene  is  passing  before  me  !  Ideas  upon  these 
subjects  crowd  upon  me  faster  than  1  can  give 
them  utterance.  How  plain  do  many  texts 
appear,  to  which,  after  consulting  all  the  com- 
mentators, I  should  hardly  aflix  a  meaning  ; 
and  now  I  have  their  true  meaning  without 
any  comment  at  all.  There  is  but  one  key 
to  the  New  Testament :  there  is  but  one  in- 
terpreter. I  cannot  describe  to  you,  nor  shall 
ever  be  able  (o  describe,  what  1  felt  in  the 
moment  when  it  was  given  to  me.  AJay  I 
make  a  good  use  of  it !  How  I  shudder  when 
I  think  of  the  danger  I  have  just  escaped.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  upon  these  subjects, 
and  was  determined  to  hazard  all  upon  the 
justness  of  my  own  opinions." 

How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  examples 
of  the  trutii  of  the  observation,  that  true  Chris- 
tians arc  of  one  religion,  and  (hat  when  Chris- 
tiianity  is  stri|)ped  of  the  trappings  with  which 
human  wisdom  and  invention  have  disfigured 
it,  it  presents  the  same  lovely  and  simple 
aspect  under  every  profession.  That  "  there 
is  but  one  key^^  and  "  one  interpreter"  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  was  an  important  point  of  faith 


with  the  early  Friends,  and  it  is  a  truth  which 
the  practical  experience  of  religion  Avill  seal 
upon  every  spiritually  minded  disciple  of 
Jesus.  Under  its  holy,  enlightening  influences, 
things  previously  dark  and  abstruse  are  made 
plain  and  easy  ;  passages  which  learned  com- 
mentators have,  in  vain,  puzzled  themselves 
to  reconcile  or  expound,  receive  their  true 
meaning  ;  and  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  sub- 
limity of  the  Bible  are  seen  in  all  their  in- 
trinsic lustre.  Why,  then,  should  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  name  of  Christ  be  so  slow  in 
receiving  a  doctrine,  fraught  with  such  rich 
and  precious  advantages,  and  which  is  en- 
graven with  clearness  and  precision  on  the 
page  of  written  revelation  ? 

"  Speaking  of  his  illness,  he  said,  he  had 
been  followed  night  and  day  from  the  very 
beginning  of  it  with  this  text  :  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord. 
This  notice  was  fulfilled  to  him,  though  not 
in  such  a  sense  as  my  desires  of  his  recovery 
prompted  me  to  put  upon  it.  His  remarkable 
amendment  soon  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
a  present  supply  of  strength  and  spirits,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  of  the  better  life 
which  God  had  given  him,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  he  relapsed  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  revived. 

"  His  experience  was  rather  peace  than  joy, 
if  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  joy  and 
that  heart-felt  peace  which  he  often  spoke  of 
in  the  most  comfortable  terms  ;  and  which  he 
expressed  by  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance under  the  bitterest  bodily  distress. 
His  words  upon  this  subject  once  were  these  : 
— '  How  wonderful  "is  it,  that  God  should  look 
upon  man,  especially  tnai  lie  should  look  up- 
on me?  Yet  he  sees  me,  and  takes  notice 
of  all  that  I  suffer.  1  see  him  too  ;  he  is  pre- 
sent before  me,  and  I  hear  him  say,  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  iceary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  1  will  give  you  rest.''  Matt.  xi.  28.  On 
the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  I  perceived  that 
the  strength  and  spirits,  which  had  been  af- 
forded him,  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  so  that 
by  the  next  day  his  mind  became  weak,  and 
his  speech  roving  and  faltering.  But  still, 
at  intervals,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  of  divine 
things  with  great  force  and  clearness.  On 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  he  said,  '  There  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons who  need  no  repentance.  That  text  has 
been  sadly  misunderstood,  by  me,  as  well  as 
by  others.  Where  is  that  just  person  to  be 
found  ?  Alas,  what  must  have  become  of  me, 
if  I  had  died  this  day  se'en-night?  What 
should  I  have  had  to  plead  ?  My  own  right- 
eousness !  That  would  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me,  to  be  sure.  Well,  wiiither 
next  ?  Why,  to  (he  mountains  to  fail  upon 
us,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover  us.  I  am  not 
duly  thankful  for  the  mercy  I  have  received. 
Perhaps  I  may  ascribe  some  part  of  my  in- 
sensibility to  my  great  weakness  of  body.  I 
hope  at  least,  that,  if  I  was  better  in  health,  it 
would  be  better  with  me  in  these  respects 
also. 

"  The  next  day,  perceiving  that  his  under- 
standing began  to  sufier  by  the  extreme  weak- 


ness of  his  body,  he  said  :  '  I  have  been  vain 
of  my  understanding  and  of  my  acquirements 
in  this  place ;  and  now  God  has  made  me  lit- 
tle better  than  an  idiot,  as  much  as  to  say, 
now  be  proud  if  you  can.  Well,  while  I  have 
any  senses  left,  my  thoughts  will  be  poured 
out  in  the  praise  of  God.  I  have  an  interest 
in  Christ,  in  his  blood  and  sufferings,  and  my 
sins  are  forgiven  me.  Have  I  not  cause  to 
praise  him  ?  When  my  understanding  fails 
me  quite,  as  I  think  it  will  soon,  then  he  will' 
pity  my  weakness.' " 

His  deep  conviction  of  the  hatefulness  of 
sin,  and  the  corruptions  and  hardness  of  his 
own  heart,  often  brought  him  low,  and  made 
him  almost  doubt  whether  his  change  could 
be  real,  or  whether  the  peace  and  joy  he  felt 
Avere  not  the  effect  of  delusion.  But  these 
moments  of  doubt  and  conflict  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  renewal  of  those  consolations  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  assurance  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation  which  can  only  be 
realised  by  the  sincere  believer  in  his  atone- 
ment, and  in  that  redemption  which  is  wrought 
by  his  spirit. 

" '  I  see  myself  odiously  vile  and  wicked .  If 
I  die  in  this  illness,  I  beg  you  will  place  no 
other  inscription  over  me  than  such  as  may 
just  mention  my  name  and  the  parish  where 
I  was  minister  ;  for  that  I  ever  had  a  being, 
and  what  sort  of  a  being  I  had,  cannot  be  too 
soon  forgot.  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  a 
deist,  and  had  long  desired  to  be  so  ;  and  I 
will  own  to  you  what  I  never  confessed  be- 
fore, that  my  function  and  the  duties  of  it 
were  a  weariness  to  me  which  I  could  not 
bear.  Y'et,  wretched  creature  as  I  was,  I  was 
esteemed  religious,  though  I  lived  without 
God  in  the  world.'  About  this  time  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  account  of  Janeway's, 
which  he  once  read  at  my  desire.  He  said 
lie  had  laughed  at  it  in  his  own  mind,  and 
accounted  it  mere  madness  and  folly,  '  Yet 
base  as  I  am,'  said  he,  '  I  have  no  doubt  now 
but  God  has  accepted  me  also,  and  forgiven 
me  all  my  sins.' 

"  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my 
narrative  ?  He  replied,  '  I  thought  it  strange, 
and  ascribed  much  of  it  to  the  state  in  which 
you  had  been  in.  When  I  came  to  visit  you 
in  London,  and  found  you  in  that  deep  dis- 
tress, I  would  have  given  the  universe  to  have 
administered  some  comfort  to  you.  You 
may  remember  that  I  tried  every  method  of 
doing  it.  When  I  found  that  all  my  attempts 
were  vain,  I  was  shocked  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree. 1  began  to  consider  your  sufferings  as 
a  judgment  upon  you,  and  my  inability  to  al- 
leviate them  as  a  judgment  upon  myself. 
When  Mr.  M.  came,  he  succeeded  in  a  mo- 
ment. This  surprised  me  ;  but  it  does  not 
surprise  me  now.  He  had  the  key  to  your 
heart,  which  I  had  not."  " 

"There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  salvation 
by  grace,  when  it  is  truly  and  experimentally 
known,  which  prompts  every  person  to  think 
himself  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  its 
power.  Accordingly,  my  brother  insisted 
upon  (he  precedence  in  this  respect,  and,  up- 
on comparing  his  case  with  mine,  would  by 
no  means  allow  my  deliverance  to  have  been 
so  wonderful  as  his  own.    He  observed  that, 
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*  from  the  beginning,  both  his  manner  of  life 
and  his  connections  had  been  such  as  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  blind  his  eyes,  and  to  con- 
firm and  rivet  his  prejudices  against  the  truth. 
•Blameless  in  his  outward  conduct,  and  having 
no  open  immorality  to  charge  himself  with, 
his  acquaintance  had  been  with  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  who  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  and  despised  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross.    Such  were  alLwho  from 
his  earliest  days  he  had  been  used  to  propose 
to  himself  as  patterns  for  his  Imitation.  Not 
to  go  farther  back,  such  was  the  clergyman 
under  whom  he  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  ;  such  was  the  school-master, 
under  whom  he  was  prepared  for  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  such  were  all  the   most  admired 
characters  there,  with  whom  he  was  most  am- 
bitious of  being  connected.    He  lamented  the 
dark  and  Christless  condition  of  the  place, 
where  learning  and  morality  were  all  in  all, 
and  where,  if  a  man  was  possessed  of  these 
qualifications,  he  neither  doubted  himself,  nor 
did  any  body  else  question  the  safety  of  his 
state.    He  concluded  therefore  that  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  such  appearances,  and  to  root 
out  the  prejudices  which  long  familiarity  with 
them  had  fastened  upon  his  mind,  required  a 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  of  divine  power, 
and  that  the  grace  of  God  was  more  clearly 
manifested  in  such  a  work,  than  in  the  conver- 
sion of  one  like  me,  who  had  no  outside  right- 
eousness to  boast  of,  and  who,  if  I  was  igno- 
rant of  truth,  was  not  so  desperately  prejudiced 
against  it.'  " 

"  As  long  as  he  expected  to  recover,  (he 
souls  committed  to  his  care  were  much  upon 
his  mind.  One  day  when  none  was  present 
but  myself,  he  prayed  thus  :  '  O  Lord,  thou 
art  good  ;  goodness  is  thy  very  essence,  and 
thou  art  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  I  am  a  poor 
worm,  weak  and  foolish  as  a  child.  Thou 
hast  intrusted  many  souls  unto  me  ;  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  teach  them,  because  I  knew 
thee  not  myself.  Grant  me  ability,  O,  Lord, 
for  I  can  do  nothing  without  thee,  and  give  me  ' 
grace  to  be  faithful.' 

"  In  a  time  of  severe  and  continual  pain,  he 
smiled  in  my  face,  and  said,  '  Brother,  I  am  as 
happy  as  a  king.'    The  day  before  he  died, 
when  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  night  he  had 
had,  he  replied,  '  A  sad  night,  not  a  wink  of  ; 
sleep.'    I  said,  '  Perhaps,  though,  your  mind 
has  been  composed,  and  you  have  been  ena- 
bled to  pray.'    '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  have  endea-  ' 
voured  to  spend  the  hours  in  the  thoughts  of  i 
God  and  prayer  ;  I  have  been  much  comforted,  i 
and  all  the  comfort  I  got  came  to  me  in  this  ' 
way.'  1 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  called  up  to  be  i 
witness  of  his  last  moments.    The  Lord,  in  i 
whose  sight  the  death  of  his  saints  is  precious, 
cut  short  his  sufferings,  and  gave  him  a  speedy  1 
and  peaceful  departure.  i 

"  He  died  at  seven  in  the  morning,  on  the  < 
20th  of  March,  1770." 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  poet  in  l 
the  character  of  an  affectionate  and  Christian  I 
brother,  watching  by  the  bedside  of  one  whom  i 
he  tenderly  loved,  paying  him  those  kind  and  ( 
soothing  attentions  which  so  greatly  mitigate  | 
the  force  of  pain  and  the  languor  and  tedium  ' 


!  of  sickness ;  but  above  all  to  view  him  as  a 
I  labourer  in   the   gospel,  breathing  fervent 
■  prayers  for  the  salvation  of  his  brother,  per- 
,  suading  him  to  come  to  the  free  salvation 
[  which  is  in  Christ  crucified,  watching  with 
,  anxious  solicitude  every  variation  of  mental 
I  feeling  and  cherishing  the  least  appearance  of 
,  good — rejoicing  in  the  happy  change  which 
was  effected,  and  at  last  closing  his  eyes  in 
the  glorious  hope  of  meeting  him  in  a  blessed 
immortality — Cowper  in  such  scenes  shines 
with  a  lustre  which,  in  my  view,  transcends 
all  the  admiration  and  applause  that  his  finest 
strains  of  poetry  have  earned  for  him. 

S.  T. 

A  brief  Statement  of  the  Reasons  why  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  object  to  the 
payment  of  Tithes,  and  other  demands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature  :  issued  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  held  in 
London,  in  the  Fifth  Month,  1832. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  has  now 
existed  in  this  country  for  nearly  two  centuries 
as  a  distinct  Christian  community.  Amongst 
other  circumstances  by  which  we  have  been 
distinguished  from  our  fellow-professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  has  been  an  objection,  founded 
on  a  scruple  of  conscience,  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  other  demands  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  Apprehending  that  the  motives  of 
our  conduct  herein  are  not  generally  well  un- 
derstood, and  anxiously  desiring  also  that  our 
own  members  may  be  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened to  act  consistently  with  our  Christian 
profession,  we  think  it  right,  at  the  present  time, 

briefly  to  set  forth  tho  r^aoono  for  our  testi- 
mony on  this  important  subject. 

We  have  uniformly  entertained  the  belief,  on 
the  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  that  when,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the  all-wise 
purposes  of  God,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Savi- 
our appeared  personally  upon  earth,  he  intro- 
duced a  dispensation  pure  and  spiritual  in  its 
character.  He  taught  by  his  own  holy  ex- 
ample and  divine  precepts  that  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  is  to  be  without  pecuniary  remu- 
neration. As  the  gift  is  free,  the  exercise  of 
it  is  to  be  free  also :  the  office  is  to  be  filled 
by  those  only  who  are  called  of  God  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  who,  in  their 
preaching,  as  well  as  in  their  circumspect 
lives  and  conversation,  are  giving  proof  of  this 
call.  The  forced  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
sters of  religion  is,  in  our  view,  a  violation  of 
those  great  privileges  which  God,  in  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  bestowed  upon  the  human 
race,  when  he  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  the  world, 
and,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead 
and  guide  mankind  into  all  truth. 

Our  blessed  Lord  put  an  end  to  that  priest- 
hood, and  to  all  those  ceremonial  usages  con- 
nected therewith,  which  were  before  divinely 
ordained  under  the  law  of  Moses.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  tithes  was  not  in  any  way  insti- 
tuted by  him,  our  Holy  Head,  and  High  Priest, 
the  great  Christian  law-giver.  It  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  purest  and  earliest  ages  of  his 
church,  but  was  gradually  introduced,  as  su- 
perstition and  apostacy  spread  over  professing 
Christendom,  and  was  subsequently  enforced 


by  legal  authority.  And  it  further  appears  to 
us,  that  in  thus  enforcing  as  due*  "  to  God 
and  holy  church,"  a  lithe  upon  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  herds 
of  the  field,  an  attempt  was  made  to  upliold 
and  perpetuate  a  divine  institution,  appointed 
only  for  a  time,  but  which  was  abrogated  by 
the  coming  in  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  vesting  of  power  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  king,  assisted  by  his  council, 
whereby  articles  of  belief  have  been  framed  for 
the  adoption  of  his  subjects,  and  under  which 
the  support  of  the  teachers  of  these  articles  is 
enforced,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  procedure  at 
variance  with  the  whole  scope  and  design  of 
the  gospel  ;  and  as  it  violates  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  so  it  interferes  with  that  re- 
sponsibility by  which  man  is  bound  to  his  Crea- 
tor. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  already 
stated,  we  of  course  conscientiously  object  also 
to  all  demands  upon  us  in  lieu  of  tithes.  We 
likewise  object  to  what  are  termed  Easter- 
dues,  demands  originally  made  by  the  priests 
of  the  church  of  Kome,  but  continued  in  the 
protestant  church  of  England,  for  services 
which  we  cannot  receive.  We  also  object  to 
Mortuaries,  sums  apphed  for  and  still  enforced 
in  some  places,  as  due  to  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family. 
Neither  do  we  find,  in  the  example  or  pre- 
cepts of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  any 
authority  for  these  claims,  or  others  of  a  kind- 
red nature,  which  all  had  their  origin  in  times 
of  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  And  we  further  consider,  that 
to  be  compelled  to  unite  in  the  support  of 
buildings,  where  a  mode  of  religious  worship 
is  observed  in  which  we  cannot  conscientiously 
unite,  and  in  paying  for  appurtenances  attach- 
ed to  that  mode  of  worship  from  which  we 
alike  dissent,  is  subversive  of  that  freedom 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  conferred  upon 
all.  ^ 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  these  considerations,  we  have  felt  it  to 
be  a  religious  duty  to  refuse  active  compliance 
with  all  ecclesiastical  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  us  ;  or  to  be  parties  to  any 
compromise  whereby  the  payment  of  them  is 
to  be  insured.  That  this  conduct  has  not  arisen 
from  a  contumacious  spirit,  we  trust  the  ge- 
neral character  of  our  proceedings  will  amply 
testify.  And  we  trust  also  that  it  will  be  readi- 
ly admitted,  that  political  considerations  have 
not  governed  our  religious  Society,  but  that 
we  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
maintain,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  consci- 
entious testimony  to  the  freedom  and  spiritual- 
ity of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom  upon 
earth. 

In  their  support  of  these  views,  our  pious 
predecessors  underwent  many  and  grievous 
sufferings,  which  they  bore  with  Christian 
meekness  and  patience.  Their  loss  of  proper- 
ty was  often  excessive  ;  they  were  subjected 
to  cruel  and  vexatious  prosecutions  ;  they  en- 
dured long  and  painful  imprisoraents  ;  and  not 
a  few,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  liberty, 


*  27  Henry  viii.  c.  20. 
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manifested  (he  sincerity  of  liieir  faith  by  pa- 
tiently suffering  this  imprisonment  unto  death. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  111.  to  the 
throne  of  this  kingdom,  more  lenient  laws 
were  made  by  the  government  for  the  recovery 
of  these  demands,  imprisonment  became  less 
frequent,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  less 
severe.  Subsequent  legislative  enactments, 
under  the  mild  sway  of  the  present  reigning 
family,  have  still  further  mitigated  its  force. 
We  are  sensible  that  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  for  these  things,  and  we  thus 
publicly  express  them.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  there  are  laws  still  unrepealed,  by 
which  we  might,  in  the  support  of  these  our 
Christian  principles,  be  subjected  to  great  loss 
of  property,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  it  now  exists, 
much  pecuniary  suffering,  and  many  oppres- 
sive proceedings,  may  be  and  are  inflicted. 
And  here  we  would  observe,  that  each  indivi- 
dual amongst  us  wholly  sustains  the  amount  of 
the  distraint  made  upon  him,  and  of  all  the 
consequent  expenses  :  we  have  no  fund  out  of 
which  a  reimbursement  takes  place,  as  some 
have  erroneously  supposed. 

Seeing  that  we  have  as  a  religious  Society 
invariably  made,  on  this  subject,  an  open  con 
fession  before  men,  we  earnestly  desire  that 
we  may  all  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  original 
grounds  of  our  testimony  ;  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  away  by  any  feelings  of  a  party  spirit 
or  suffer  any  motives  of  an  inferior  character 
to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  purely 
Christian.  May  none  amongst  us  shrink  fiom 
the  faithful  and  upright  support  of  our  Chris 
tian  belief,  but  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  seek,  after  thit  meek  disposiiioH 
in  which  our  Society  has  uniformly  thought  it 
right  to  maintain  this  testimony,  and  which 
we  desire  may  ever  characterize  us  as  a  body 
It  becomes  us  all,  when  thus  conscientiously 
refusing  a  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
to  do  it  in  that  peaceable  spirit  of  which  our 
Lord  has  left  us  so  blessed  an  example.  May 
we  all  be  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  this  meeting,  given  forth  in  the  year 
1759,  '  to  demonstrate,  by  our  whole  conduct 
and  conversation,  that  we  really  suffer  for  con 
science-sake,  and  keep  close  to  the  guidance 
of  that  good  spirit,  which  will  preserve  in 
meekness  and  quiet  resignation  under  every 
trial.  For  if  resentment  should  arise  against 
those  whom  we  may  look  upon  as  the  instru 
ments  of  our  sufferings,  it  willdepiive  us  of 
the  reward  of  faithfulness,  give  just  occasion 
of  offence,  and  bring  dishonour  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  Cavilling  or  casting  reflections  upon 
any,  because  of  our  sufferings,  doth  not  be- 
come the  servants  of  Christ,  whose  holy  ex- 
ample and  footsteps  we  ought  in  all  things 
faithfully  to  follow.' 

It  is  the  duly  of  the  Christian,  in  patience 
and  meekness,  and  innocent  boldness,  to  fol- 
low the  convictions  of  religious  duty,  openly  to 
avow  his  views,  and  humbly  to  confide  in  the 
ever  blessed  Head  of  the  church.  A  nd  we  are 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  so  effectually  pro- 
mote the  increase  of  genuine  Christianily,  as 
for  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  to  manifest, 
by  their  humble  and  peaceable  demeanour, 
and  by  the  accordance  of  their  wliole  lives 


with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  that  their  trust 
is  in  God,  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  imitate 
him  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners. 

We  desire  that  the  existing  evils  may,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  be  remedied  by  the  in- 
crease of  Christian  light  and  knowledge,  and 
that  it  may  please  our  heavenly  Father  in  the 
ordering  of  his  providence,  so  to  influence  all 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  our  government, 
on  this  deeply  important  subject,  as  that  they 
may  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  increase  of  godliness  in  the  na- 
tion. And  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  heavenly  precepts,  and  the 
blessed  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is 
given  of  the  Father  to  be  Lord  of  all,  spread 
and  prevail,  and  effectually  rule  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men, — in  proportion  as  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  gain  the  ascen- 
dency,— it  will  be  seen,  that  to  uphold  any 
church  establishment  by  compulsory  laws, 
which  oppress  the  consciences  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  at  variance  with 
his  holy  law,  and  is  calculated  to  retard  the 
universal  spreading  of  his  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  earnest  prayer,  thai 
it  may  please  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  period  when 
the  light  of  the  glorious  light  of  Christ  shall 
shine  forth  with  unclouded  brightness  ;  when 
righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  wa- 
ters cover  the  sea,  and  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  this  yearly  meet 
ing)  by  Samuel  Tuke, 

Cl-ofi!  /o  <Ao  -Bfeeting  this  year 


Foster's  Report  of  the  Testimony  delivered  rn 
the  examinaiiop  at  Camden  ;  placing  in  a  strong 
light  the  prominent  parts,  and  exhibiting  their 
respeciive  bearing  and  tendency,  and  by  this 
means  furnish  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  had  access  to  Foster's  volume,  all 
that  is  really  essential  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  case,  without  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  might  possess  a  freshness  and 
interest  that  would  render  it  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  perused  the  original  work.  It, 
therefore,  affords  us  satisfaction  that  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  mention,  that  ^n  individual, 
one  in  our  opinion  fully  competent  to  the  task, 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  prepare  for  our  use 
a  review,  such  as  has  been  imperfectly  sug- 
gested. 


THIS  FRZZSSTD. 


TENTH  MONTH,  6,  1832. 


With  the  present  number  terminates  our 
fifth  volume  ;  an  index  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  printer,  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  it  is 
expected,  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  delivery 
to  subscribers. 

Inquiries  have  frequently  been  made  if  it 
was  our  intention  to  place  on  our  pages  Ihe 
decision  of  the  court  on  the  Jersey  Chiincery 
suit.  From  the  first  it  has  been  our  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  right  so  to  do  ;  and  we  have 
ample  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers  are  desirous  that  we 
should.  Until  recently,  however,  we  have 
not  felt  at  liberty,  lest  we  should  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  P.  J.  Gray's  publication  ;  but 
that  difliculty  being  now  removed,  we  design 
in  the  next  number  to  commence  with  Judge 
Ewing.  and  to  proceed  regularly,  in  conve- 
nient portions,  until  the  opinions  of  both 
judges  are  embraced.  Afterwards,  if  not 
sooner,  we  may  deem  proper  to  insert  also 
some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel in  the  case. 

We  have  likewise  entertained  a  belief  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  prepare  a  course  of 
essays  in  the  character  of  a  review  of  J.  J. 


Most,  if  not  all^our  readers  must  know  that  the 
subject  of  most  absorbing  interest  for  the  last  year  or 
two  in  England,  has  been  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  that 
the  bill  thus  denominated  finally  became  a  law. 
Since  that  important  event,  other  questions  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  have  been  warmly  agitated,  among 
which,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  used,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
the  tithe  system.  The  Society  of  Friends  have 
generally  avoided  all  participation  in  the  struggles 
and  tumults  of  political  controversy.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  however,  and  in  reference  to  a  subject 
which,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  has 
nearly  concerned  them,  and  on  account  of  which 
they  have  deeply  suffered,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  could  remain  indifferent  spectators.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  late  annual  meeting  in  London,  the 
subject  employed  a  portion  of  the  deliberations  of 
that  body,  and  resulted  in  an  interesting  document, 
a  printed  copy  of  which  being  put  into- our  posses- 
sion, we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  it  room  in  our 
present  number. 

A  friend  has  obligingly  handed  us  a  small  tract 
lately  received  by  him  from  England,  entitled  "  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  being  ex- 
tracts of  recent  letters  from  Hannah  Kilham."  We 
propose  to  quote  liberally  from  it,  (a  portion  being 
inserted  to-day,)  not  doubting,  that  our  readers  will, 
from  the  perusal,  infer  with  us,  that  such  disinterest- 
edness and  purity  of  intention  must  have  partaken 
richly  in  the  blessing  appended  to  those  words  of  the 
Redeemer,  "  in  as  much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  did  unto  me." 


Some  months  ago  we  inserted  several  inte- 
resting articles  from  a  valuable  little  work  en- 
titled "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews" — 
the  design  of  which  is  to  illustrate  some  pass- 
ages of  the  Bible  which  would  be  obscure  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times 
to  whicli  they  refer.  The  value  of  such  a 
treatise  to  children  and  those  commencing  a 
course  of  Scripture  study,  must  be  obvious. 
The  work  is  enriched  with  numerous  wood 
cuts  executed  in  superior  style.  We  are  de- 
sired to  state,  that  it  is  for  sale  at  the  book- 
stores of  Uriah  Hunt,  No.  19,  north  3d  St., 
and  Nathan  Kite,  No.  50,  north  4th  street. 


Married, — on  fifth  day,  14th  inst.  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing. Mulberry  street,  Job  R.  Tyson,  to  Eleanor 
Cope. 

Died,— on  the  24lh  ult.  in  the  76th  year  of  hie 
age,  Joseph  Brantingham,  a  valuable  member  and 
elder  of  Old  Springfield  meeting,  Burlington  county. 
New  Jersey. 
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